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Nature is colourful. 



We keep it that way. 
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o! her soil Colour Chem helps keep Nature that way 
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Hie teat Issue in regard to the Constitution (64th Amendment) Bill oo 
panchayati mi is not the election gimmickry behind the proposals but 
whether the proposals an in the longer-term interest of the coun$l& Ift , 
other words, is the proposed constitutional amendment desirable? Are... 
there any serious flaws in the bill as presented to parliament? What' ' ■■■ 
should be the approach and attitude of the people generally and of 
the elected members of parliament and of the state assemblies , 

to the proposals? H® 

It is not the Constitutional Amendment Bill that is the problem, but 1 
some of the other elements in the prime minister’s panchayati raj 
package. The centrepiece of these dements is the proposed role for the -■ 
collector or the district magistrate and this has to be seen in the context 
of the much publicised concept of district planning in which officials - 
will have the activist role with the more passive role for the 
elected representatives. 14S3 

International Capital Market 

The international capital market as it has been evolving provides an ? 
opportunity for developing countries like India to attract the required ' 
capital resources for accelerating their pace of development, manage 
their foreign exchange assets and liabilities to their advantage and 
develop, export capabilities in the field of financial services. Active 
participation in this market would also indicate the institutional 
and policy framework for developing effective and efficient 
domestic financial markets. 146$ 


Putting the Clock Back 

For the last two years the Andhra 
Pradesh government has been trying 
relentlessly to repeal the law enacted 
nearly two decades ago which 
prohibits any transfer of land in the 
scheduled areas of the state to non- 
tribals. This move, which has 
received the support of all political 
parties, including the left parties, has 
ominous implications for the 
state's tribal population. 1442 


Socio-Economic Change 
and Health Behaviour 

Studies of health behaviour by 
cultural anthropologists have 
considered health behaviour of rural 
populations in isolation. It has been 
necessary, therefore, to develop an 
alternative conceptual framework which 
emphasises* the close interaction of 
health behaviour with cultural 
perception and access to health 
services. A wide-ranging study of 
health behaviour in 19 villages 
spread over 8 states and covering a 
time-span of IS years provides 
information on rural social, cultural 
and economic transformation on the 
one hand and changes in health 
behaviour on the other and 
highlights the close correlation 
between the two. ' 1474, 


On a Higher Growth Path? 

With the publication of Naitonqi 
Accounts Statistics, S989 it. is now 
possible to as^sk the trends in the 
growth of madtifteturing output in 
the; 1980s and ^ compare them with 
ihcpetfomwi#* m eanfer periods. 
•Jfkw.observed Changes ip the 80s 
ma^'OTpwWons foir 
fw vt&m % iiktusitrial. 


Thatcherism’s Sunset 

The changes that are likely to follow 
the Tbry debacle in the 1989 
European elections wilt almost 
certainly weaken the Thatcher 
government. Whether or not the 
Labour Party will be ready to t&ke 
over will depend oh its capacity to 
consolidate the gains already 
achieved and to put together a viable . 
package aimed at undoing some of 
the major damages inflicted during 
the 10 yeais of purblind 
Toryism. 1444 


Business and Politics 

As the nation industrialises, 
organised business activity begins to 
provide an increasing share of goods 
and services and to generate more 
and more employment opportunities 
in the economy. Business, thus, < 
ceases to be a mere economic 
activity and develops a social . . 
character. An attempt ro understand • 
the relationship between business 
and society is. therefore, not 
only desirable but also 
necessary. Report on 
a seminar. 1437 


Cotton Export Fiasco 

The government he* failed to take 
advantage of the extraordinary 
opportunity for exporting cotton, 
especially long andtxtra long 
staple cotton. Pespite the. 
exceptionally favourable international 
environment, the export quota of. . 

I lakh bales each of Bengal Desht 

and extht tong staple cotton 

is unlikely to be fully.' 

utilised., H9* 








MINIMUM WAOES 

Callous Delay 

ACC ORD1NG to piess reports it has 
taken 12 sears tor iht president to ieturn 
a bill p tsstd by the Kerala state legislature 
with his is ommendalions tor some modi 
fications Iht bill passed in 1977 pros id 
ed for the p is mem ol minimum wages tor 
casual, temporary and badli woiktrs 
The president has nos* directed the legis 
laturt to exempt all establishments belong 
mg to or under the control of the central 
go/ernment from the provision* ot the. 
proposed law 

Fsen it about a thud of the ions ptiiod 
of the centra s callous inaction was ac 
counted lor bs the I in tta rtgimc the rt 
nidiumg eight stars covertd C ongreys rule 
one half of which is 4 1111 n presentwd hs 
Rajiv Ciandhi s Untilc hkm. lot panted 
tht unqutstiontd deficiencies of the 
Janata government one cannot but 
wonder about the pci formante of the 
government which came to olticc with the 
promise to provide tht count!v with \\ 
government that wotks m the first in 
stance, which in turn was followed the 
same party s government that boasted ol 
11 * capability to work btttcr Tall and 
tallei promises, unmatched by appropriate 
actions, in this case indeed I y am j non 
at ail 

The president’s directive which took 12 
years to come, taises not only the qtics 
non of piomptncss or otherwise of action, 
but also that of the government’s soeio 
economic inclinations Rajiv Ciandhi has 
in the very recent period been si tddmg 
copious tears about the depnvati >ns ot 
the poor and marginalised population in 
both the rural and urban see tots \ct his 
government sat tor more than four years 
upon this bill touching upon the minimal 
welfare ot the most marginalised sections 
of, generally, rural migrants into the urban 
areas, but also even more heartlessly c\ 
eluded a section of this miserable mass 
that is, those working in central govern 
ment establishments—from the purview 
of the law So much for Rajiv Gandhi s 
concern for the poor and the deprved 

The state governments unde* the Left 
parties have long been protesting against 
the constitutiona^provision that gives the* 
president and state governors the powers 
to sit m judgment on the laws passed by 
the state legislature in certain cases This 
constitutional provision may not be 
altogether dispensed with m our federal 
set up for the sake of guarding against the 
contingency of a state law which may be 
incompatible with or lepugnant to the 
spirit of the pohty or a major central law 
As a result, there is the possibility of a 
central directive seeking a reactionary 
twist to a progressive state legislation The 
remedy against this has to be sought tn 


the mobilisation of piibfcc dptniop Us each 
specific case But there can and should be 
some protection at least against the 
callous indifference of the centre as in this 
case of the 12 veat delay m returning the 
Kerala bill A bill if not returned after a 
specified and reasonable period should 
deemtd to have pot the requisite assent 

I Dt ( ATI ON 

Co-operati\t* Colleges 

M Shatrugna writes 

IN its drive towards privatisation ot higher 
triucitinn tht klugu Des im government 
m \ndhra Pradesh had a ioupk of 
months ago cn lUed lewis’nion to ilfow 
junior colltpcs 1 + 2 s( use) in Mtc to 
opcutiw settor Mrcidv H4 letter ol 
intent have betn issued and ^ colltgts 
have started functioning all over the state 
Called Sahakara lunior kaHcdlalu' the 
colleges aie in iddifion 10 iht government 
tun government suppoircd (aidedj and 
private (unaided) colleges numbering ft(>l 
with an annual intake of Ml lakh 
students \ccordmg to a note on educ \ 
non submitted to the last session ol tht 
state assembly the idea m pcrmittinc 
junior colltges in co operative sector is ro 
help the spread of higher education by 
supplementing the existing inadequate 
educational facilities These «umor col 
leges will be managed by local people 
thiough a managing committee in which 
tin parents and donors would be repre 
sented’ The co operative colleges would 
be registered undei the AP Co operative 
Societies Act 1964 

As per the original scheme the Sahakara 
Junioi Kalasalalu were to be located m 
those mandals whcie there are no facilities 
for highci education The government 
after an enquiry found that out of a total 
of 1 104 mandals 686 mandals were with 
out any eductional facilities after the high 
school stage A mandal on an average con 
sisrs of 15 to 20 villages As was to be ex 
pected, the 686 mandals without higher 
educational facilities are in some of the 
most backward areas of the state like 
Tclengana and certain districts in coastal 
Andhra Pradesh like Snkakulam Though 
the government’s concern for providing 
higher education in the backward mandals 
is laudable, the solution it has devised is 
thoroughly megalitarian and is likely to 
go against the interests of poor students 
as well as the teaching staff of these 
colleges 

While the rules for the establishment of 
co-operative colleges look fine on paper 
with such provisions as insistence on 
documentary evidence to the effect that 
the education society possesses Rs 5 lakh 
in a scheduled bank (for the construction 
of the college building) and five acres of 


land, etc, the catch tie* lit the manner h 
which finances are sought to be raised foi 
the colleges According tcT rule 21, th< 
managing committee (MC) of the college! 
has been left free to fix the fee structure 
The criteria for admission (like marks ob 
taineu m the 10 th class) are not spellec 
out The usual reservations for SC\ ST< 
and BCs are also not mentioned in the 
rules In other words, whoever can pay car 
hope for admission On a conservative 
estimate the per capita expenditure on a 
junior college student 1 $ Rs 1,500 to 
Rs 2 000 per vear So a co operative col 
lege student would be charged not less 
than Rs 2,000 per vear as tution tees 

T he other area of concern relates to the 
service conditions of tht teaching and 
non teaching staff Rule 19 clearly says 
that appointment of the staff, both 
teaching ind non teaching shall be out 
side the pin v icw of Andhta Pradesh C ol 
Itgc Suvicc C ommission” At present 
recruitment of (culling and non teaching 
staff in colltc.es is supposed to be under 
taken b\ the two >c ir old AP C ollege Ser 
vice Commission The setting up of an 
iutonomous C allege Service C ommission 
had been one ot the long standing 
demands of college tcac hers After a long 
struggle bv college teachers the College 
Strvuc C ommission was ulumately *ct up 
two scars ago though it is yet to start 
functioning Now the staff of the co 
operative junior colleges has been expli 
utlv kit out ot the puiview of the 
commission 

As lot salaries for the statt the scales 
of pa> are to bt decided b\ the MC of the 
society from ‘tune to time, depending 
upon the financial position of the socu 
tv W hen even in the so called private 
(unaided) colleges where the teachers are 
supposed to get government fixed rates 
but get paid only Rs 1 000 per month ac 
cording to last year’s market information) 
then one can imagine the plight of 
teachers in the co operative colleges At 
the same time, teaciurs in these colleges 
will be governed by the code ot conduct 
prescribed foi teaching staff in “other 
private junior colltges” 

I mally, a look at the location of the co 
operative colleges shows that* they are 
spread out all over the state and are not 
necessarily tonf tntd to the 686 'backward’ 
mandals Also, though out of the 75 ex 
tsting colleges 42 are located m Telengana, 
not many are located in the backward 
majndais of the region The “lack of en¬ 
thusiasm” for co-operative colleges m the 
backward mandals indicates that the peo¬ 
ple in these regions are too poor to run 
the colleges on the Mines laid down by the 
government In other words, while the 
most needy areas go without higher 
education facilities, ihe societies in the 
richer mandals would make quick money* 
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The facility of starting co-operative col¬ 
leges is being extended up to the degree 
college level from the current academic 
year. No new colleges (junior or degree) 
are to be permitted to be started in any 
sector other than the co-operative sector. 
Of course, one or two colleges in the 
government sector may be started, depen¬ 
ding upon political compulsions. On the 
whole, the polity is not to start any new 
college with state assistance, thus im¬ 
plementing the recommendations of the 
notorious Vice-Chancellors’ Committee 
(1986) which had suggested that no new 
college should be started with state 
assistance till the end of this century. 


EX PORI'S 

Relying on TNCs 

SOME of the government's economic 
bureaucrats in the Planning Commission 
want to put the export objective above all 
other socio-economic objectives. They feel 
dejected that India has not yet been 
chosen by the transnational corporations 
(TNCs) for international sub-contracting. 
After all, India possesses some of the ad¬ 
vantages that TNCs seek in locating firms 
as*sub-contraeting units—low wage rates, 
tax holidays, 1-TZs, repressive labour con¬ 
ditions, provision for availing of eco¬ 
nomies of scale, and so on. Then why are 
the TNCs locating international subcon¬ 
tracting units more in Hong Kong, South 
Korea, Singapore, Taiwan and Malaysia? 

Indian manufactured exports arc still 
concentrated in garments and leather and 
leather goods. But these arc the ‘old’ 
labour-intensive industries. The economic 
bureaucrats want India to become a signi¬ 
ficant exporter in the ‘new’ labour- 
intensive manufacturing industries like 
electronics and light manufacturing. 

International sub-contracting is basical¬ 
ly a relationship between a TNC (in trad¬ 
ing and/or manufacturing) and either its 
subsidiary/affiliate, a joint venture or an 
independent third world producer which 
is geared towards meeting demand in the 
developed capitalist economies (DCEs). 
The TNC affiliate/subsidiary, joint ven¬ 
ture or independent producer produces 
finished goods, components or services 
for the markets of the DCEs. Final 
marketing is controlled by the TNC 
together with, more often than not, the 
provision of technology, capital equip¬ 
ment, loan capital and management ser¬ 
vices. The economic bureaucrats of the 
Planning Commission presumably do not 
place much faith in the joint venture or 
the independent producer, for in times of 
cyclical recession exports may be slashed. 
They favour a reappraisal of the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act (FERA) to 




have fa field day. WU1 this bring foreign 
direct investment into such areas as semi¬ 
conductors, engineering goods, electronic 
memory circuits, etc? Even if this does 
materialise, the experience of the south¬ 
east Asian economies shows that there will 
be minimum backward and forward 
linkages. 

PRISONERS 

Violation of UN Code 

PROLONGED silence can push a fact 
into oblivion and turn it into something 
which never happened. Very few people 
in our country remember the fact that 
India at one time signed the United Na¬ 
tions Standard Minimum Rules for the 
Treatment of Prisoners (adopted on 
August 30, 1955). The horrendous condi¬ 
tions in which prisoners are kept in our 
jails are occasionally revealed in the press, 
thanks to some enterprising social activist 
or investigative reporter. But it is seldom 
pointed out that the prevalence of such 
conditions is in direct violation of the UN 
Rules to which our government is a sig¬ 
natory, and that it is the responsibility of 
the UN Human Rights Commission to in¬ 
quire into cases of such violation. 

The latest case is that of the two 
Bombay college teachers—Dalip Singh, 
vice-principal and head of the History 
Department of Khalsa College, and 
Jagmohan Singh of the Department of 
Commerce of .Jai Hind College, both of 
whom are lodged in Tihar Jail in Delhi 
for the last two months in connection with 
the Indira Gandhi assassination case, (t 
is known by now that both of them are 
well known activists in the civil liberties 
movement in Bombay and their arrest has 
evoked protests from people of all walks 


//ineiu df prisoners, in ftfagjr 
of these rules, the two prisoners fate 
dirty food, denied any utensils* 
daily with only two buckets ofwat 
one small pitcher with which they have 
make do in the Delhi summer, and 
medical treatment (for Dalip Singh 
suffers from diabetes and high 
pressure). 77 

Under Rules 90 and 92 of the 
an untried prisoner is allowed bOftks£;^ 
newspapers, writing materials and ptlifar^v, 
means of occupation. In Tihar. 
newspapers seldom reach the two 1 priV-'V; 
soners—and even when they do,. fcftC;.. 
papers are not of their choice* Tftelfr^] 
religious scripture. Guru Granth Sghihjf|^ 
is apparently regarded as ‘subversive* 
the jail authorities, who confiscated: ft 
when Dalip Singh’s relatives brought it forlfe 
him to the jail. Following a hunger Strife^ 
by Dalip Singh and Jagmohan SinghTfl^l 
protest, after three days the book, was .7 
returned to them, but without the holy ;7 
robes which are a part of any copy of the 
religious scripture. ' • 

1 ct us add that all these things are hap\7 
pen mg in spite of an order by the chief • ' 
metropolitan magistrate granting both the 7 
prisoners ‘B’ class facilities—facilities .ijv7 : 
conformity with the above-mentioned UN ; 
Rules—which are systematically being/.' 
denied, in spite of repeated requests made f- 
by the two prisoners to the chief 
metropolitan magistrate and the district ;7 
sessions judge of Tit Hazari Courts. In U 
a situation, where the executive and 7 V. 
judicial authorities cannot—or will not 4 -* 7 : 
see to it that their own orders are carried 
out by the jail authorities, what course of 
rcdrcssal is left open to the prisoners? ’ 

TRIPURA v 

Growing Lawlessness 


of life who suspect that they are being 
hauled up on trumped up charges because 
of their association with the civil liberties 
movement. 

A letter from them, smuggled out from 
Tihar Jail recently, reveals the plight they 
are facing. Under Rule 84(2) of the UN 
Rules, all unconvicted prisoners are 
presumed to be innocent and should be 
treated as such. Neither Dalip Singh nor 
Jagmohan Singh has been convicted as 
yet. Still, they are being lodged in the con¬ 
demned death cells known as ‘Kasuri 
Ahatha* These cells are less than 50 steps 
away from the gallows where Satwant 
Singh and Kehar Singh were hanged. Is 
it a deliberate attempt to demoralise them 
psychologically? 

Adequate facilities for accommodation, 
personal hygiene and food, as well as 
medical facilities, should be supplied to 
the prisoners in accordance with Rules 10, 
11,12,20 and 22 of the UN code for treat- 


VERY few in India would take ^riousiy 
the dramatics of a comic opera character 
like Kalpnath Rai, the union deputy .:; 
minister (or has he been recently pro¬ 
moted to the next higher rank for his ser¬ 
vices to the boss?). Even then, lest his re- *; 
cent fuJminations about the Taw and • 
order* situation in West Bengal succeed in 
misleading some people, a section of his .< . 
fellow partymen in Tripura have rendered 
a conscientious service to the cause of 7 
creating an informed and balanced public 
opinion by exposing the real situation in 
their Congress(l)-ruled state. They have .7 
highlighted, according to a press report, 
“rampant corruption” of the ministry as 
well as the administration and the M },n* . 
creasing lawlessness in the state.” In a 
memorandum to the party high command; 
they have complained about an attack by 
the supporters of the chief minister v 
himself on a police station and their l' 
beating up of some policemen there. They 1 7 
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What Mrs Castle Must Do 


• Transport policy can benefit 
from Mr Wilson’s most imaginative 
Cabinet appointment 

T om fraser is a very nice man. He is courteous, sympa¬ 
thetic and gentle. He has the patience of Job—as count¬ 
less flattered delegations will bear out. He went down the 
mines at 14 and worked in the pits for 18 years. He was a 
conscientious under-secretary in the Scottish Office through¬ 
out the Attlee administration, and in the early 1960s was an 
adequate spokesman on energy matters. All these things he 
is, and has been. But he was not a good Minister of Trans¬ 
port 

This is not really surprising. People feel increasingly 
strongly about how they travel, especially if they own a car. 
Any government action bites quickly. The ministry is there¬ 
fore particularly exposed and the minister must have the 
tough, extrovert and restless peisonality which can take all 
the public complaints and private lobbying and still sustain 
the impression that things are being done. Mr Marplcs did 
this very well; Mr Fraser was not the same kind of man at all. 

Equally, while not requiring the mental sophistication of, 
say, economic affairs, or even an ability to see through tech¬ 
nical trees, like aviation, this ministry does at the moment 
demand the ability to make some simple, unpopular choices, 
which all hang together coherently—and to make them 
quickly. Mr Marples was patchy here. Mr Fraser, in his 
last six weeks or so, showed that he was beginning to get a 
grip. His performapee improved. But it was too late ; the 
record of inaction was already too lengthy. 

Mrs Casde starts with more promising qualiflcauons. She 
is dashing, newsworthy and altogether has a list of publicity 
attractions, from her red hair to her inability to drive, which 
even Mr Marples must envy. Her last job was not an 
important or testing one, but she gave it some forceful enthu¬ 
siasm and her performance in Cabinet is said to be good. 
She will also get the benefit of some internal re-shuffling of 
personnel within the Ministry of Transport which should 
make it a lot longer on pushfulness than it has been over the 
last 18 months. 

But there is not much time. So it is worthwhile listing a 
few measures which, if taken, would set transport moving 
in the right direction—and in the right gear. 

X. Traffic congestion should be tackled more forcefully. 
The speediest weapon here is parking control. Yet in London 
authority over parking—both on-street and off—is not even 
in one pair of hands, with the result that the approach is 
piecemeal (Kensington is still dithering, and there has been 
a plan on the drawing-board for Bloomsbury for at least three 
years), loop-holes are many, and efficacy is impaired. The 
two next steps should therefore be to transfer the responsibility 
for parking policy from the individual borough councils to 
the Greater London Council, and to hand over to the GLC 
control of the private off-street parking under office blocks. 

In die provincial centres, it is mainly a matter of firmer 
ear-stroking. Councils should be told more often and more 


forcibly that the Government wants more meters, is in favour 
of differential pricing schemes, and frowns on the large-scale 
subsidising of off-street parking. Finally, for the future of 
all large urban centres, more ministry manpower should be 
put on to studying the problems associated with taxing vehicles 
which use congested zones. This is a radical measure and 
it will be some time before it comes in. But the dillydallying 
has gone on two years too long already. 

2. More thought should be given to improving public 
transport. In the end, of course, this comes down to asking 
for more money—and the Treasury holds the purse strings. 
When the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries criti¬ 
cised the London Transport Board for failing to push ahead 
quickly enough with new tubes, the LTB quite correctly 
pointed out that its efforts were held back by the ministry’s 
financial restrictions. But there is such a thing as standing 
up for your schemes in Cabinet. And greater ingenuity might 
be applied to raising the standards of what is already available. 

Take just one instance. Outside London, buses are con¬ 
trolled by a sea of municipal authorities, semi-nationalised 
bodies and wholly private companies. Co-operation between 
neighbouring concerns is often limited. The response to 
changing passenger needs is almost always slow. Would it 
not therefore be sensible to strengthen the at present wholly 
amateur Transport Users Consultative Committees by pro¬ 
viding them with paid secretariats who could conduct some 
market research into traffic demands? At the moment intelli¬ 
gence alone is worth having; giving the TUCCs more power 
might follow. Any push this way would encourage those local 
authorities whose sensible planners are already working to¬ 
wards an effective regional set-up. 

3. The priorities of the road programme must be altered. 
Successive Tory ministers of transport set the motorway pro¬ 
gramme rolling, but the method of subsidy failed to ensure 
that the local authorities’ building of ring roads kept in step. 
As a result in many cities traffic floods at the end of the motor¬ 
way snarl up the main suburban shopping centres. The 
Finchley Road is a perfect example. Major roads take three 
to five years in the planning, so little can be done overnight 
to screw the programme towards more inner circumferential 
roads. But what can be done should be done. (It is also most 
important to take no notice at all of the road and motoring 
lobbies. They are usually totally wrong.) 

4. The Geddes report on road haulage licensing should be 
implemented immediately. This has been sitting on the 
minister’s desk for nine months. It recommends the abolition 
of the present restrictive licensing system. There are only 
three reasons for having a licensing system of any kind: to help 
the railways, to take lorries off the roads, and to ensure 
adequate safety precautions. Nq case has been established 
for helping the railways; ipdeed to do so would reduce still 
further the spur to efficiency and raise transport costs, Only 
the most savage measures would make much more than a 
marginal contribution ,to overall traffic congestion. And the 
Geddes committee thought up a good scheme for ensuring 
safety. 
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5. The liner from scheme should be reconsidered. All ment to a co-ordinated transport policy. For this policy does 

along there have been two worries about this.' First, British not necessarily mean a pro-railway bias, or subsidisingLondon 

Railways has never worked out what rate of return it expects Transport when the minimum fare is still only 4d. It means, 

on its £100 million investment, and second, that if it did if anything, a search for a more comprehensive policy with 

figure this out, it would turn out to be a rather poor way of some sound internal logic, as opposed to the piecemeal 

spending government money. In the end it may still be methods of the previous government And if Mrs Casde feds 

thought necessary to go ahead with part, at least, of this pro- that liner trains and road haulage, licensing are StiU imbued 

ject, but this is one sphere where there has been too much with too much emotion and political commitment for swift 

haste. action, she could still make her name with a snappy attack 

None of these five points conflicts with Labour’s commit- on roa&, congestion and public transport. 


COMMENTARY 

THE GOVERNMENT 

Mr Wilson’s Blunt Axe 


M r Wilson's first Cabinet reshuffle has 
proved an oddly puny affair. To 
promote Mr Jenkins to the Home Office 
may be sensible, and to give Mrs Castle a 
run at the Transport Ministry may be a 
reasonable gamble, but if that is all why 
bother? Mr Fraser may &ave been no 
great shakes as a minister, but Messrs Lee, 
Cousins and Bottomley have seemed worse. 
It was not Mr Fraser but Mr Lee who let 
the two sides of a nationalised industry sell 
the pass on wages right under his very nose. 
It was not Mr Fraser but Mr Cousins who 
wrecked the chances of a worthwhile co¬ 
ordinated transport plan by blocking Lord 
Beeching. It was not Mr Fraser but Mr 
Bottomley who lumbered the Government 
with that fatal word ‘‘never” in their 
relations with Mr Smith. There must be a 
suspicion that Mr Fraser has been made a 
scapegoat, not just because of his admitted 
limitations, but because, alone of the candi¬ 
dates for the axe, he was not a founder 
member of the Harold Wilson fan dub. 

Once the Prime Minister had nerved him¬ 
self to make some changes, there was every 
argument for making them wide enough 
to give openings to some of the brighter 
spirits he had available. He could fairly 
argue that, considering Labour had been 
out of office for 13 years, his first attempt 
at Cabinet-making produced surprisingly 
few duds, but if he was going to make any 
changes, he should surely have made sure 
of dropping those few. Instead, he has con¬ 
fined himself to shifting only the two men 
in the immediate line of political fire: Mr 
Fraser and poor Sir Frank Soskice, who has 
had to carry the can for the Government's 
wobbles on immigration. This may give the 
Government a morn attractive image for a 
March election, but by October some of the 
men Mr Wilson has now reprieved may 
have landed him in more needless trouble. 

. Is this, then, another pointer towards a 
Match poll? The economic argument ia 


examined on page 7 , but the political factors 
are pulling both ways. March would bring 
release from the narrow balance in the 
House (now further threatened by Hull 
North) and would give Mr Heath very little 
time to rally the Tories. October, on the 
other hand, would give the Government a 
chance to put through more, and more 
popular, items in their legislative pro¬ 
gramme: leasehold reform, rating reform 
and supplementary insurance benefits. On 
the windy sands of Scilly, Mr Wilson will 
be spending this New Year's Day puzzling 
for the umpteenth time over his central 
conundrum. 


RHODESIA 

Who’s Divided? 

wo assumptions were widely made— 
quite naturally—after the Ian Smith 
government's rebellion: that the African 
states would form solid ranks in their 
outraged hostility, and that the British 
public would be deeply divided (with at 
least a slight tendency for the kith-and-kin 
sentiment to prevail). Yet things look quite 
different as the crisis shudders its way into 
1966 and the white Rhodesians, awakening 
from their White Christmas trance, line up 
for petrol. 

Angry exchanges are going on between 
African governments that have broken off 
diplomatic relations with London and those 
that have not. There is a further sharp 
division over the proposal to hold another 
emergency meeting of the Organisation of 
African Unity. Nigeria’s invitation to 
Commonwealth countries to stage a prime 
ministers’ meeting at Lagos, now publicly 
opposed by Australia, has had a mixed re¬ 
ception among African member-states too. 
Hasty patching-up missions have shuttled 
between Zambia and Tanzania, between 


Tanzania and Kenya; old animosities, 
between Ethiopia and Somalia, between 
Guinea and Senegal, have been rekindled 
with fresh Rhodesian fuel. 

Meanwhile the British government 
presses on with apparent calm, flying troops 
into Bechuanaland to guard the new trans¬ 
mitter that is now breaking through Mr 
Smith’s censorship, taking in its stride Dr 
Nyerere’s ostensible refusal to let British 
servicemen work the oil airlift to Zambia, 
and moving to get the Beira pipeline shut 
off. Mr Wilson seems quite unmoved by 
the various voices that have been raised to 
tell him that the average Briton’s heart is 
really with Mr Smith. He has good reason. 
The Gallup Poll taken after the imposing of 
the oil embargo, and published in the Daily 
Telegraph on Christmas Eve, showed two 
in every three persons polled as satisfied 
with his work as prime minister. Approval 
of the Government’s policy on Rhodesia 
was found to be 8 per cent higher than 
before the embargo, and 63 per cent thought 
the Tories ought to back the Government’s 
Rhodesia policy. And, although 14 per 
cent thought the action taken had been too 
strong, no less than 34 per cent thought it 
not strong enough; most striking of all, 
perhaps, was the fact that this proportion of 
34 per cent was the same for Tory as for 
Labour voters. 

GERMANY AND AMERICA 

A Kind of Equality 

T o judge from the speeches made during 
Herr Erhard’s pre-Christmas visit to 
Washington, all is for the best in the best 
of all possible alliances. The German 
chancellor abounded in expressions of 
appreciation of American aims in Vietnam, 
while President Johnson was full of un- 
wontedly tactful regard for his guest Only 
in the banal phrases of the communique 
was there any indication that nothing has 
once again qpme of nothing. Despite the 
reference to M arrangements . . . to assure 
members of the alliance not having nuclear 
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weapons an appropriate share in nuclear 
defence,” it is dear that President Johnson 
was thoroughly non-committal about Herr 
Erhard’s request that nuclear sharing should 
not be ruled out by any Russo-American 
non-proliferation treaty. 

' If, as the Washington Post reported, the 

German delegation came to Washington 
with a five-point plan for an Atlantic nuclear 
force in their pockets, then they were not 
given much chance of taking it out. It is 
now fairly generally assumed that the MLF 
and the ANF have been carried away to 
some Valhalla of unused initials—maybe 
to be resurrected later, but for the moment 
removed from the world of practical politics. 
The future, it seems, lies with the Nato 
committee on nuclear planning. 

For a man who once pinned his political 
reputation on getting Germany into a 
nuclear force, not a committee, Herr Erhard 
has taken all this remarkably well. As 
compensation be has been given closer 
German-Amerkan collaboration on space 
research (see page 2£); but this is a small 
crumb. He may think it is no use asking 
for more right now. With the German 
gaullists in disarray, the political heat is 
anyway off him at home. Moreover, 
President Johnson’s pressure for German 
support east of Suez seems to have been 
successfully resisted. German foreign 
policy for the moment is in the doldrums. 
But k is not the only one. The spectacle 
afforded by America and western Europe at 
present is one of allies blocking each other’s 
aims. This is a kind of equality among 
allies. 


LAND COMMISSION 

Next Headache 

T hb biggest chore of this Parliament is 
likely to be the long, complex Land 
Commission Bill, which the government 
wants to be working law before the end of 
1966. It will be fought hard through the 
committee rooms, though on the floor of 
the house the Liberals at any rate are expec¬ 
ted to support the government. The most 
telling criticisms will not be the cries of 
“ creeping nationalisation,’” but the argu¬ 
ment that a commission with powers com¬ 
pulsorily to acquire building land (and resell 
it on special terms) and to levy a tax on 
profit from development does little that the 
local authorities and the inland revenue 
could not manage between them. 

A massive bill was to be expected, since 
it is the details which make or mar, as law, 
the principles already outlined in the white 
paper (see The Economist , September 25, 
1965). Particularly tricky is the definition 
of the point at which “ material develop¬ 
ment ” can be said to be about to occur, for 
at this point the developer must, on pain of 
a fine, inform the commission which then 
assesses whether there is any taxable profit 
over and above existing use value (with 
allowances: for improvements etc.). The bill 
shows, for instance, that the granting of a 
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lease of seven or more years counts as de¬ 
velopment ; so does the digging of a single 
foundation trench. Some shocks for devel¬ 
opers here; and some opportunities for 
those who can now decide how to earn the 
exemption granted to sites on which devel- 



Set initially at 40 per cent—which Parlia¬ 
ment could alter and which the government 
wants soon to raise to 45 and then to 50 per 
cent—in its first full year the levy is expec¬ 
ted to yield £80 million. But the net gain 
is much less. Most of this money would 
anyhow have been collected in capital gains 
or corporation tax. Administration is put at 
£7 million, and there will also be the cost of 
the Treasury loan which the commission 
will need to launch its buying operations. 

Signs that the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government has ensured the com¬ 
mission will not trepass on its ground are 
seen in the ban on house-building by the 
commission—though it can carry out any 
other works on its sites—and its subjection 
to the usual processes of development plan¬ 
ning. Only after a “ second appointed day” 
can the commission acquire land for pur¬ 
poses beyond those of current plans and 
permits; meanwhile, it can at least prevent 
hoarding by owners hoping for a Tory 
reversal of the law. 


FRANCE 

Uncured 

olitical life has not stopped in France 
with the presidential election. On the 
contrary, the parties arc now beginning 
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their manoeuvres. The first skirmishes have 
opened on the non-communist left. M. 
Defferre and five of his colleagues have 
resigned this week from the executive of 
the Socialist party. Their ostensible reason 
is to protest against the refusal of the 
Socialists’ general secretary, M. Guy Mollet, 
to call a party congress in January. But 
the real conflict is over policy. M. Defferre, 
still hankering after a third force between 
gaullists and communists, would like the 
Socialists to sever all links with the latter. 

M. Mollet, who has survived as leader of 
the Socialist party for nearly twenty years, 
more by dexterity than by consistency of 
line, is in a good position to make a fight. 
The “unity of voting” with the com¬ 
munists in the presidential election proved 
more successful than anybody expected. In 
any case, the position in the centre of the 
political spectrum, where M. Defferre 
wanted to lead the party, is now occupied 
by M. Lecanuet. The only workable 
regrouping now must be limited to the 
“ small federation ” that M. Mollet always 
had in mind. 

This “small federation,” or Federation 
de la Gauche D6mocrate et Socialiste, is 
for the moment a loose association of Social¬ 
ists, Radicals and smaller leftish groups. 
Its chairman for the next six months is none 
other than M. Mitterrand, who gave 
General de Gaulle a run for his money in 
the presidential election. It will be up to 
him to make new proposals if he wants to 
keep the initiative, but he has little time to 
spare. With the parliamentary elections of 
spring 1967 as a target the parties have 
already begun to take their positions. 
General de Gaulle thought he could cure 
France of politics. The year just beginning 
is likely to teach him how wrong he was. 



(Btye wtonmitit 

DECEMBER 30, 1865 
TWO PENALTIES FOR MURDER? 


The Capital Punishment Commis¬ 
sion have not issued a very able 
report; nor is it, perhaps, very likely 
that any Commission composed of all kinds 
of men holding very opposite views on a 
question involving a great many different 
speculative principles should be able to 
agree on anything like a line of argument 
calculated to convince the public.... At the 
same time ... the proposal of the com¬ 
mission to distinguish more clearly than the 
law at present does between unpremeditated 
and premeditated murder is clearly right. 
In fact, the former offence, though one so 
dangerous to the peace or society that it 
is absolutely necessary to brand ft with a 
disgraceful punishment in order to secure 
that self-control which the dread of such 
disgrace gives, is, in fact, very often the 
act of men of comparatively spotless lives. 

. . . The moral difference between a care¬ 
fully premeditated murder and an unpre¬ 
meditated murder of hot passion ... is 
often greater than that between any two 
other crimes whatever—the latter often in¬ 


volving not more guilt than other acts of 
passion, which do not come within the 
notice of the law at all, and the former 
usually involving more than any other sort 
of crime. It is simply absurd, therefore, 
to keep the punishment of death for the 
latter, if it is to carry, as it ought to carry, 
the emphasis with it of expressing the 
highest abhorrence of which society is 
capable. ... It is a more complete and 
systematic graduation in our punishments 
which we want; and, therefore, the very 
reason why it would be a . fetal error to 
knock off°the extreme punishment altogether 
is also as good a reason for taking all 
crimes which are not of the deepest possible 
dye, out of the class which are punishable 
by that, penalty. ... We heartily approve, 
therefore,, of the recommendation of the 
Commission that the question of malice 
shall be separately put to the jury, and that 
no person shall be liable to capital punish¬ 
ment who is not found by the fury to have 
committed a malicious murder—that is, a 
murder malignantly premeditated. 
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Patrolling the cease-fire line; food rationing behind the lines 


The Indian Paradox 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN NEW DELHI 

N ext week Mr Shastri goes to Tashkent to meet President 
Ayub Khan of Pakistan. What diplomatic assets will the 
Indian prime minister take with him ? He presides over a country 
which at the moment is both much better off and much worse off 
than it has been at any time since the beginning of the nineteen- 
fifties. The paradox can be in part explained by the conflict 
with Pakistan. In the short run, it seems to have acted as shock 
therapy on a disorganised national psyche. By the beginning 
of 1965, there could no longer be much doubt about the dis¬ 
organisation or about its main cause. The annual growth rate 
was running well below the planned target of 5.5 to 6 per cent. 
From 1961 to 1964, the increase was not much above 3 per cent 
—little more than the annual growth in population. At the root 
erf this slow-down lies the failure in agriculture, which employs 
70 per cent of the people and provides 50 per cent of national 
income and exports. Yet it is dependent as ever upon uncertain 
monsoons and in only one year—1964-65—has the monsoon been 
favourable. 

Other factors no doubt contributed to the growing crisis—an 
unrealistic exchange rate; a strategy of industrialisation which 
seems to have neglected the development of industry's local 
resources and grossly underestimated the rising bill for imports 
of supplies and spare parts; a top-heavy structure of administra¬ 
tion ; above all, perhaps, a slackening in the sense of national 
will and urgency. Today, the shock of the short war seems to 
have ended drift and inertia. Mr Shastri has established his 
own type of leadership. Pride in the performance of an army 
with young officers and untried men, astonished thankfulness that 
virtually no communal unrest erupted and that Moslems fought 
side by side with Dogras and Sikhs, a real sense that the set¬ 
backs of the Chinese attack in 196a were aberrations, not necessi¬ 
ties—'all these have created the sense of an Indian Union that is 
both Indian and united. So when leaders talk about “ self- 
reliance," there i& at least a national self on which to rely. 


One has the feeling, too, that the war has encouraged more 
realism about the practical implications of greater self-reliance. 
The Fourth Plan is being drastically reconsidered. The annual 
plan for 1966-67, based only on foreign exchange M in the pipe¬ 
line ” and on what extra resources the states can raise, has swung 
the whole emphasis over to agriculture. In 1965-66—the last 
year of the Third Plan—17 per cent of the total outlays in the 
states will be spent on agriculture. If one adds community 
development, rural electrification and irrigation, the percentage is 
nearer 40 per cent. In 1966-67, out of a slightly smaller total 
outlay, the corresponding figures will be 30 per cent and 57 per 
cent. 

Admittedly, expenditure is not the only criterion. But there 
are signs of administrative improvement as well. For the first 
time, the minister for agriculture, Mr Subramaniam, is not only 
an effective administrator but really appears to have the cabinet 
behind him in giving his ministry the first call on resources and 
talent. Agricultural “ production committees ” are being 
established at every level of government to end the wasteful 
parallelism of separate departments all serving the farmer but 
rarely meeting him or each other. Agricultural commissioners are 
being appointed to give direction to the drive to get all the aids 
to production—water, power, above all fertiliser—to the areas 
where the quickest gains can be made. 

The gains that can be made are illustrated by the fact that 
double cropping is still practised in only 14 per cent of the irri¬ 
gated areas and that India’s input of fertiliser per acre is only 
2.4 kilograms compared with 270.2 kilograms in Japan. Fertiliser 
has indeed been the worst failure of the Third Plan; output has 
been 50 per cent below target and imports have been checked by 
the shortage of foreign exchange. This is a tragedy since the 
farmer, spurred on by higher food prices, is beginning to buy 
all the fertiliser he can lay his hands on. But—another sign of 
realism—fertiliser plants in both the private and the public sector 
now have top priority in the Fourth Plan and private firms arc 
to be allowed, even encouraged, to build up their own sales service, 
and to fix their own prices. 

Nor is the new realism confined lb agriculture. Since the war 
put a stop to new commitments of most foreign aid, the amount 
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of foreign exchange available to the industrial sector has fallen 
catastrophically. Businessmen have responded with ingenuity to 
the crisis, and shown a capacity for discovering and using local 
supplies which suggests that the Indian industrial structure, after 
fifteen years of steady growth, is wider, more developed and 
readier for “ take off ” thatVtbe general performance of the economy 
implies. 

None the less, the Indian situation is for the moment desperate 
—and for die old reason: a failure, this year a drastic failure, of 
the monsoon. Only three states, Punjab, Assam and West Bengal, 
were without crop failures and Punjab suffered disruption during 
the fighting. Li many states water is scarce even for drinking. 
Power supplies have fallen, wells are dry. So the spring crop is 
threatened too. The grain harvesta may be as much as 15 million 
tons lower than last year’s, and this means, in many areas, the 
certainty of famine. 

To this basic disaster must be added the cost of the war, which 
it uhoffkaafly estimated at not much short of £70 million. The 
Americans ate still nut making fresh commitments of the aid 


RHODESIA 

Back to the bicycle 

FROM OUR SALISBURY CORRESPONDENT 

P etrol is the stuff of life for white Rhodesians and for most 
black Rhodesians as well. If you live in the country you 
cannot work your farms or get anywhere without it. If you live 
in the towns you need it to get to work or to play and to take the 
children to school or do the shopping. No other city of com¬ 
parable size to Salisbury is so badly served by public transport. 
Families overstrain their finances in order to have two cars. At 
weekends the roads are full of Africans driving cars to and from 
the towns and the tribal reserves. Most of them are second-hand 
and use a lot of petrol. Huge buses also go to and from the 
reserves j they are laden to the gunwales with people and their 
paraphernalia—bags, bicycles and sacks of mealie meal. 

If the oil embargo on Rhodesia proves effective—and that means 
plugging most of the loopholes—it could lead to a paralysis of 
communications. The whites would be bogged down and the 
blacks would have to stay put either in the tribal areas or in the 
towns, with their traditional family communications completely 
cut. It is not a pretty thought if you happen to live with it. 
What oil reserves the Rhodesians have is a top government secret, 
but the estimates range from two months (oil company sources) 
to six months (Mr Smith) at normal rates of consumption. The 
general belief is that oil will come from somewhere. 

So far the Rhodesian government has been gay and abandoned 
about rationing. The scheme introduced after Christmas entails 
rationing by the filling stations themselves and will certainly help 
to cut consumption. But human nature being what it is, there 
are already tales of garage men helping more favoured customers 
with the odd. priceless gallon or two. It looks as if rationing has 
been introduced hastily, reluctantly and rather earlier than was 
expected-—more, it is understood, because of pressure from the 
oil companies themselves than by the government’s wish. Mr 
Smith really wanted to give a boost to his Rhodesians’ morale 
by keeping their petrol unrationed over the new year holidays as 
well as over Christmas. 

The full rigours of a thorough-going coupon scheme are being 
held back, but it is believed to be inevitable within the next two 
or three weeks. By the new year many white Rhodesians will 
have taken to bicycles, mopeds and motor-bikes, forms of trans¬ 


plc^ged last April cc earlier. Many industrialists feat thaty fot 
all their ingenuity, theywill run out of materials before next 
April. Massive urban! unemployment may therefore coincide with 
the onset of famine. Though American food deliveries have con¬ 
tinued without interruption, and will certainly be increased, and 
rationing is either introduced or planned in tip big cities, next 
spring looks like bringing a combination of sky-rocketing prices, 
worklessness and desperate hunger. Thus India, on the eve of 
the Tashkent meeting, is rather like a business enterprise whose 
long-term structure and prospects have been improved but which 
must survive an immediate and catastrophic disturbance in its 
markets and an absence of working capital. 

These contradictions determine the limits of Mr Shastri’s 
diplomacy. In the short run, India is totally dependent on the 
resumption of full-scale foreign assistance. In *he longer run, 
it cannot afford to live in costly enmity with its neighbour. Yet 
the new mood of national self-confidence is not compatible with 
any major concession to Pakistan on the morrow of a war India 
ia convinced it won. 


port hitherto the exclusive preserve of schoolchildren and Africans. 
But they will have to hurry because the bicycle shops are selling 
out fast with no further stocks to come. By next week motor¬ 
bikes will occupy many of the emptying parking bays in Salisbury 
and Bulawayo. The parking meter posts are just the things for 
chaining bikes to. What will the inspectors do about that ? One 
writer in the Rhodesia Herald feels it will not do the Rhodesians 
any harm to cycle to work. He calls Mr Wilson “ doctor to a 
nation.” “ Doctors all over the world have been urging business¬ 
men to get out of their limousines and live longer—Rhodesians 
should raise their pumps in salute and say 1 Thank you, Mr 
Wilson.’ ” Meanwhile, extra buses have been laid on for white 
workers in the factories on the other side of the tracks. They 
travel from classy suburbs by car to the city centre, then onwards 
by bus to the factory. Bus companies are planning more buses 
for the better-off suburbs. What buses are now available are used 
mainly by African house servants spending afternoons off in the 
townships. It is all splendid for democracy. 

So far the crisis has been rather lighthearted and a sense of 
splendid adventure fills the Rhodesians as they enter this tough 
new phase of sanctions. White unemployment is growing, but 
so far has not become desperate; as usual, it has affected only 
the poorer whites. Retrenchments are being reluctantly planned 
by many businesses for the new year. The chambers of commerce 
are setting up regional committees to advise businessmen on how 
to maintain employment. There is talk of overtime cuts, wage 
cuts, and unpaid leave. Industries are increasingly worried about 
losing skilled workers, perhaps never to regain them if and when 
prosperity returns. Many have been through it all before when 
the Central African Federation broke up, and had just begun to 
bring their lost skilled workers back from South Africa. If Mr 
Smith is planning to negotiate for some kind of settlement with 
Mr Wilson he will have to do it soon before he is forced to 
negotiate from a much weaker position. 

He will also have to take account of the increasing hatred for 
Britain among white Rhodesians. For many of them the oil 
embargo, the. freezing of Rhodesian funds and the pensions 
squabble have been the last straw. They simply cannot under¬ 
stand, nor will they ever, why the seizing of what they consider 
their rightful independence should bring all this doom, destruction 
and. creeping economic paralysis upon them. Mr $mith simply 
cannot give anything away, and- a return to the 1961 constitution 
without the gift of sovereign independence is at present unthink¬ 
able. Your correspondent, trying to interpret the government’s 
mood, feels that such a solution could literally only be over Mr 
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New gas seal valve 
increases productivity 
of high pressure blast furnace 



The three-bell high top pressure blast furnace—where high 
pressure within the furnace reduces coke consumption per ton 
of pig iron produced—is one of the world's most efficient iron 
smelting processes. However, gas leakage from the charging 
device has been a recurrent problem, resulting in reduced 
productivity and the need to replace the top bell after 11 to 
2 years of operation. Now IHI engineers have eliminated this 
defect by replacing the top bell with an ingenious gas seal valve 
that offers a much better seal against escaping gases, making 
possible much longer operation at high pressure. Thus, with 
its better sealing, longer life, easier maintenance, and faster 
replacement of worn parts, IHI's Valve Seal Type High Top 
Pressure Blast Furnace greatly increases pig iron production 
efficiency. 

This is only one example of IHI's engineering leadership 
—which extends from shipbuilding to a wide range of heavy 
equipment for practically every major industry of the modern 
world. As Japan's leading heavy-industrial company, IHI 
supplied 7 of the 11 high top pressure blast furnaces now in 
operation in Japan. 110 years’ experience, complete after¬ 
service, and the most up-to-date technology back every 
IHI product. Send for illustrated brochures, indicating your 
field of Interest. 

MAM PtODUCTf: Madrid Handling Egdpmant, iron and Slot! Plants, Power Hank, Ctiamkol Plant 
iguipminr. Commit Plants, Ships, Jot Aircraft Engines, Compressors, Blowars, Agrlcdtoral Machinery 

IHI 

li l iw w | h w Sari— Hoovy laduetrlts Co., Ltd. Mw 

Cette Address; IfflCO TOKYO Ttlw: TK 2232 
London Office: 60-70, Mtrk Lint, London, E.C.3. Cabin Address! IHICO LONDON 
New York, Ssn Francisco, Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, Sydney, Dusseldorf, Oslo, 
Johannesburg, Karachi, New Delhi, Calcutta, Singapore, Djakarta, Hong Kong, Taipei 
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HOMIKStaslhlH! 


lo gel yew Industry on the growl 


PH Do you need moro factory space in s flourishing 
community with first-class facilities, housing and 
amenities — and every bit of financial assistance you 
can get ? 

IT] Do you- need better-than-average manpower, with 
opportunities for special training facilities ? 


If yuur answei to timso questions is 'yes*, make a flying visit to 
Glenrothes at our expense. You will find this go-ahead new town in 
the County of Fife provides the answer to your problems! 


AN OFFER TO TOP PEOPLE 

looking for more peoplel 

j Glenrothes Development Corporation will flyl 
5 you from arty Scottish airport direct to Glen 
|rothes airfield. Cut out this advertisement,! 
attach it to your letterhead and send to The 

; General Mananer,Glenrothes Oevetopmeet 
^CerperaNen.FIfe. Tel: Glenrothes 220?. 

t Gtonwhos wtinto—110 minutes from Ionian vt %' 

Edinburgh. 




*3713 
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Smith's dead political body. This is what Mr Smith means when 
be talks of “ constructive negotiations.” As far as he. his 
government and his party are concerned, Rfae&aia has de facto 
independence, and the only caodidoafor ah end to hostilities is 
the granting of de jura independence on Rhodetiaa ttfms. 
Whether the harsh implications of sanctions and embargoes have 
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Struck home yet is not known. One strong feeling in some busi¬ 
ness circles is (hat sanctions will diminish in time because the will 
to keep them going will weaken. The question seems to be: has 
Mr Smith underestimated Mi Wilson’s determination to strangle 
Rhodesia or has Mr Wilsoh udcfcrestihJ^ted Mr SmithV will to 
survive ? 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


ZAMBIA 


State of 
siege 

F1QM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
IN LUSAKA 


I f Zambia is not yet in a 
full state of siege, the 
pinch is becoming daily 
more evident, and a rough 
time is likely in the new 
year. President Kaunda has 
said that Zambia will not 



pay the extra £5 a ton Mr 
Ian Smith demands for the coal Rhodesia 
sends to Zambia. But so far the coal is still 
flowing, and everyone is watching to see 
who will give way first. Technicians at the 
Roan Selection Trust’s Mtifulira mine are 
to conduct experiments to see whether 
copper smelters can be converted to oil¬ 
firing at a possible cost of £500,000; the 
reasonable assumption is that alternative 
routes can be more easily developed for oil 
than for coal. 

Zambia’s motorists still have enough 
petrol to get them to work, hut there is a 
danger that administration, industry and 
commerce could be badly hit unless the 
alternative arrangements for supplying oil 
are improved. Rumours that some em¬ 
ployers contemplate laying off staff because 
of the worsening situation have been met by 
a. decree forbidding dismissal without 
government consent in almost every sector 
of the economy. 

There are also signs from the main 
Rhodesian Railways depot at Bulawayo that 
white railway workers are once more be¬ 
coming restive about working in Zambia 
unless they are specially paid to do so. And 
in the background is Mr Kaunda’s major 
worry : will Mr Smith carry out bis threat 
to expel the 70,000 Zambians employed in 
Rhodesia when his own country is hit by 
unemployment early in the new year? 

Last week’s international perambulations 
by Zambian ministers brought the encour¬ 
aging news from Washington that America 
id to join the oil airlift to Zambia and that 
the State Department has successfully put 
pressure on Mobil to stop supplying the 
pipeline from Beira. From Russia, Mr 
Arthur Wina and Mr Elijah Mudenda, 
respectively ministers of finance and agri¬ 
culture, brought back plenty of love, out 


few tokens of material help ; and the vague 
cliches of the so-called “ joint ” declaration 
have irritated many Zambians. If Russia 
has really promised some aid, then it is 
being unusually cagey about saying so. 

Another irritation has been President 
Nyerere’s attempt to stop British military 
aircraft operating the oil ferry from Dar-es- 
S&laam to Zambia. This week the Zambian 
vice-president, Mr Reuben Kamanga, and 
the minister of labour, Mr Nalumino 
Mundia, flew off to see the Tanzanian 
president : the government would not say 
what they were going to tell him, but it is 
easy to guess. 

The most unexpected factor in the whole 
problem of helping Zambia has been the 
eagerness to help of General Mobutu’s 
Congo. Six months ago Zambia looked to 
Tanzania alone as its prospective saviour. 
Like everyone else in east and central 
Africa, the Zambians kept their backs 
pointedly turned on Mr Tshombe. Now 
there is a change, and the Congo is begin¬ 
ning to look a kindlier place in Zambian 
eyes. The Zambian ministers may take the 
opportunity to point this out to President 
Nyerere. 

Clearly there is toorn for a deal between 
the Congo and Zambia. President Mobutu 
needs friends, and Zambia’s crisis has come 
at just the right moment for him to make his 
country more acceptable to black Africa. 
For its part Zambia has woken up to the 
fact that communications via the Congo are 
better than those via Tanzania. If President 
Mobutu, with help from Britain, Canada 
and America, can make hie transport system 
more efficient, there is a good chance that 
he will be able to supply Zambia with its 
basic fuel supplies—-ana gain a grateful and 
co-operative neighbour. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Don't count 
on me 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

T HE scrupulous neutrality that South 
Africa has so far shown over the 
Rhodesian confrontation may have sur¬ 
prised a lot of people, but it ought not to 
have surprised Mr Ian Smith. Dr Verwoerd 
privately made it dear to three successive 
Rhodesian governments in turn that he 
would give Rhodesia every support he 
could—but only so long as the colony acted 
constitutionally. Quite clearly this has been 
yet another case of Mr Smith refusing to 
hear what he did not want to believe. 

Although Dr Verwoerd has never 
publicly explained his attitude, its logic 
makes sense to thinking South Africans. 
South Africa has always pleaded the 
inviolability of national sovereignty in its 
own defence. To come to Rhodesia’s aid 
would be to breach that principle, and lay 
South Africa itself open to international 
retribution. Dr Verwoerd may have had 
to use his considerable authority to persuade 
some of his colleagues of the prudence of 
his stand. But it is doubtful whether any 
disagreement in his cabinet amounted to 
the threatened split that has been reported 
abroad. 

The stand South Africa has so far main¬ 
tained is now about to meet its most 
important test. Trade and financial sanc¬ 
tions will indeed damage Rhodesia’s 
economy very severely indeed. But on their 
own they would not, probably, end the 
rebellion. Effective oil sanctions could do so 
fairly quickly. And the only way Rhodesia 
can break the present oil embargo is if 
South Africa and Portugal help Mr Smith 
to break it. Once again, Dr Verwoerd has 
maintained a close silence. But his lack of 
action since November nth and the 
inferred reasoning of his position should not 
give the Rhodesian rebels much hope. 
Quite aside from larger political considera¬ 
tions, South Africa would endanger its own 
oil: _ imports by helping to break the 
Rhdde$tan embargo, and this applies 
cquajlyfoo Portugal. Rhodesia’s other so far 
unhelpful friend. True, it might prove very 
difficult tadeed to cur all supplies to these 
two larger countries io retaliation for their 
helping Mr Smith. Rut if their regular 
supplies were stopped, both would doubt¬ 
less find themselves getting somewhat less 
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oil than they need and paying rather more 
for what they got. 

What all this means is that the oil sane- 
uGiia Oil do now seem to stand a 

reasonable chance of success. Without 
South African and Portuguese help, only 
two ways of breaking the embargo 
theoretically remain to Mr Smith: supplies 
of crude or of refined oil delivered to 
Beira in Mozambique and thence trans¬ 
ported to the colony. But neither of these 
can be counted on with absolute confidence. 
Privateer tankers delivering crude could 
safely be turned round by a frigate if 
necessary. Privateers’ deliveries of refined 
oil products—which could be carried in any 
old ship—might indeed get through so 
long as the pipeline from Beira to 
Rhodesia remains open (which may not be 
for long) or provided some rail tankers can 
be rustled up. But such supplies, 
irregular, uncertain and costly, arc unlikely 
to keep Rhodesia going for long. They 
might just prove sufficient to give Mr Smith 
valuable bargaining power by giving him 
some additional time. 


ITALY 

Fanfani upsets 
the applecart 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

O n Wednesday Signor Fanfani sent a 
telegram to the prime minister, Signor 
Moro, confirming his resignation aa Italy’s 
foreign minister. His latest walk-out 
cannot after all be classed as yet another 
storm in the centre-left tea cup. (Signor 
Fanfani had already offered to resign three 
times since he was elected president of 
the United Nations General Assembly 
in the autumn.) The consequences for 
Italian politics might be far-reaching. 
At present Signor Moro himself is taking 
over foreign affairs, which seems to indicate 
a continuing hope that Signor Fanfani, will, 
in the end, relent and condescend to resume 
his job. For his decision is not yet taken 
as final. Certainly, even a temporary exit 
from the coalition is a serious loss. 

But there is no need to credit the 
fears expressed by conservative journals 
in Rome that his departure means that 
he intends to set up as leader of a pseudo- 
gaullist movement supported by the Com¬ 
munists. This fantasy is attributed to 
Signor LS Pira, whose indiscretions are the 
immediate cause of Signor Fanfanfs resig¬ 
nation. 

The incident which sparked off the affair 
is almost hilariously grotesque. , Signor 
Fanfani’s wife was upset 'hy all the ill- 
natured mhconstructioris of ‘berhusband’s 
end Signor La Pirn’s recent effects .t» act u 
mediators between Hanoi and Washington 
She therefore invited a woman correspon¬ 
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Signor Fanfani at the VN 


dent of a right-wing weekly to meet Signor 
La Pira at her house in the hope that a 
frank discussion would dissipate prejudice. 
During the tea party Signor La Pira, 
allegedly unaware of the lady’s calling, 
delivered himself of some pithy, and 
gratuitous aphorisms about various distin¬ 
guished characters. The prime minister, 
Signor Moro, was described as weak, 
Signor Nenni as extinct, Mr Dean Rusk 
44 knows nothing and understands little.” 
All this was mischievously served up in tike 
current issue of II Borghese. 

If this were all, Signor Fanfani's resig¬ 
nation would be unwarranted. But behind 
the incident there is a real conflict between 
the foreign minister and the prime minister 
about foreign policy. On the question of 
China’s admission to the United Nations 
Signor Fanfani dissociated himself from the 
Italian delegation which voted against China 


in the 1965 General Assembly. He failed 
to get the Italian government’s consent to 
his proposal to defer the United Nations 
vote and to set up a committee of inquiry 
on Peking’s intentions. His complaint; 
appeared In an interview which he gave to 
the Italian weekly L’Espresso and, though 
he afterwards denied having criticised the 
government, the impression was firmly 
established in Italy that he disapproved of 
Signor Moro’s allegedly supine acceptance 
of American^ directives m foreign policy. 

The Christian Democrat factions have 
seized upon this conflict to fan the flarhes 
of discord inside the Christian Democrat 
party. They want to put pressure upon the 
prime minister to get rid of Signor Fanfani 
and to reshuffle the cabinet so as to streng¬ 
then the influence of Signor Colombo’s 
group. As always in Italian politics, great 
international issues are twisted to serve the 
interests of party factions. The Socialists 
should, on ideological grounds, stand with 
Signor Fanfani in favour erf China enter¬ 
ing the United Nations and should support 
even eccentric personal initiatives to 
promote negotiations on Vietnam. But they 
are embarrassed by a situation which could 
overturn the Moro-Nenni applecart. 

Signor Fanfani specifically asked the 
prime minister to replace him on January 
6th, the day after he is due to appear before 
the parliamentary foreign policy committee. 
The Liberals and the Communists object to 
this arrangement on the ground that par¬ 
liament has the right to be informed of what 
the government is up to from the minister 
responsible for foreign policy. They argue 
that Signor Fanfani must either stay or go 
now. Hamlet has never been a hero in 
Italian eyes and Signor Fanfani’s image 
could suffer irreparable damage if he 
appears to be playing that role. 


SPAIN 

Europe's 

odd 

men out 


FROM OUR SPAIN 
CORRESPONDENT 

S pain’s cities are a blaze 
of illuminations, nati¬ 
vity scenes, glittering cars 
and bright shop-windows. 
Never before, it seems, has 



the average Spaniard had so much money 
in his pocket or so splendid an array of 
goods to spend it on. In the underprivileged 
south, the purchasing power of many fami¬ 
lies has been boosted by the francs and 
marks of 150,000 “economic emigrants* 
back home from France or Germany for the 
festivities. 

Bqt this is a time, for stocktaking aa well 


as rejoicing. Beyond the glitter lie grey 
pockets of doubt. Last winter the president 
of the central' bonk declared that Spain’s 
three gravest problems were its foreign 
trade deficit, inflation and the crisis in agri¬ 
culture. ( Since then imports have soared 
by nearly si fhird (compared with the urns 
period «t 1904) and exports haVe'sttfufik by 
5 per cent; the cost of living has continued 
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fto rise—it is now 14 per cent higher than in 
October, 1964 ; and officiate of the govern¬ 
ment’s own agricultural syndicates are 
describing, the rural scene, in doleful terms. 

The “ orange war ” With the European 
Economic Community is still only a cold 
war but it is a reminder qf tbfr perils Of 
from the common market. The 
most Sr Ullastres, Spain’s ambassador to 
the common market, has achieved so far is a 
promise that the community will study the 
impact of European integration on the 
Spanish economy; nobody in Brussels is 
showing any deep desire for a treaty of 
association with General Franco’s regime. 
Neither the new press law nor the Sight 
easing of the ban on strikes has convinced 
the anti-Franco lobby in Brussels that the 
dictatorship is changing its spots. 

Spanish intellectuals are also sceptical. 
When the universities reopened in October, 
the minister of education and the rectors 
gave semi-official assurances that greater 
academic freedom would be conceded and 
that there would be a review of the case of 
the five professors who were suspended for 
associating themselves with student pro¬ 
tests. Neither of these promises was kept, 
and in December the universities of Madrid 
and Barcelona were disrupted by strikes, 
meetings of illegal “free assemblies” of 
students and teachers, and increasingly 
violent police raids. Further disorders are 
expected in the new year. 

It looks as if the universities are strug¬ 
gling for the right to organise free unions. 
But at bottom their struggle springs from 
the yearning perceptible at all levels of 
Spanish society for “ European ” norms of 
freedom and methods of government. 
Spaniards are tired of being Europe’s odd 
men out, of being considered too immature 
to govern themselves democratically. In 
recognition of this sentiment, the govern¬ 
ment is now prepared to be rather more 
specific than in the past about its constitu¬ 
tional intentions. Last month Sr Fraga, die 
minister of information, told the London 
Times that it is more and more widely 
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accepted that, when General Franco’s 
regime ends, Don Juan Carlos will be'kirig 
of Spain. (The prince’s father, Don Juan* 
now 52, is the senior Bourbon pretender, 
but General Franco dislikes his “cosmo¬ 
politanism^” apd influential righf-wingers 
Stispcct turn of harbouring a liberal senti¬ 
ment or two.) 

General Franco would apparently like to 
soldier on for another three years until 
Don Juan Carlos is thirty, and therefore 
eligible for the throne. The general will 
appoint a prime minister in the near future 
to relieve him of routine chores and devote 
himself to guiding the future king in 
accordance with “ the spirit of the move¬ 
ment.” But reactions to Sr Fraga’s state¬ 
ment, which was banned inside Spain by 
bis own officials, may cause some delay or 
modification of this plan. Sr Fraca infuri¬ 
ated monarchists, fakngists and democrats 
alike. He impelled Don Juan Carlos to 
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call on General Franco to emphasise his 
loyalty to his father, Don Juan, and pro¬ 
voked Don Juan’s privy council to issue 
this week an angry broadside, tfe fes cf 
which was immediately banned. 

A referendum will be held, most probably 
in 1966, to underwrite the appointment of 
a prime minister, but otherwise it is not 
planned to give the nation any precise 
say in the matter. In the universities and 
the church, however, and even in the 
discredited Falange and official trade 
unions, there is a growing demand for 
adequate consultation and discussion. 
Liberal monarchists believe that whoever 
accepted the crown fronf General Franco 
would soon lose it. The succession issue is 
becoming firmly linked with that of 
democratisation, and the intellectuals, 
liberal churchmen and workers are fast 
gaining self-confidence. Altogether, 1966 
looks lake being an interesting new year. 


EGYPT AND YEMEN 

Second 

time 

lucky? 


FROM OUR CAIRO 
CORRESPONDENT 

T he Yemeni republicans 
genuinely want the 
Harad conference to start 
its second round on Feb¬ 
ruary 20th—in fact it was 
they who suggested it. But 
do they want it to succeed? 

The Egyptians are coming 
more ana more to feel that 
their real problem in Yemen is not the royal¬ 
ist tribesmen so much as their republican 
allies. Some republican tribal leaders have 
even told .the Egyptians that if they start 
withdrawing they will turn on them and 
massacre them. It is not surprising that the 
Egyptian authorities arc feeling increasingly 
bitter towards Yemen. 

An-extreme example of Yemeni intransi¬ 
gence was given by the prime minister, 
Hassan d Amri, who came to Cairo on 
Tuesday with a top republican delegation. 
He said, on his arrival, that in Yemen today 
the whole people stand by the aims for 
which the September 26, 1962, revolution 
was carried out. He added that this attitude 
was unaffected by the handful of rebels 
from outside the country. If this is die cam, 
k is difficult to see the purpose of holding 
a conference with the royalists who are 
hardly likely at this stage to accept-humbly 
an the republican demands. 

The Egyptians’ irritation is increased by 
-the feeling that they -hid done their bit to 



Haggling at Harad 

make the conference a success by prevent¬ 
ing President Salial from returning to 
Yemen where he would undoubtedly nave 
been making unhelpful statements over 
Sanaa radio, even if he had not headed the 
republican delegation to Harad. Hassan el 
Amri has been unhelpful enough at Harad. 
He has shown that as long as the republi¬ 
cans have to stick together—as they dearly 
must in any negotiations with the royalists 
—it is always the most extreme who can 
ultimately dictate policy. Foe instance, 
moderate republicans, such as the leader 
of cbe republican delegation to Hand, 
Qadhi al Iryani, are now insisting as much 
as . anyone that Yemen must be called un¬ 
equivocally a republic and not an 
ambiguous “ islamic state of Yemen ’’ as the 
royalist delegation wanted. It was basically 
over this that the conference broke down, 
but Qadhi al iryani had to say it. 

The Saudi government’s attitude towards 
durying but the tetthi cf the Jeddah agree- 

molt lifle Iwm imneceahl# and the 
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Egyptians find it hard to critkne. But the 
tuning of King Faisal’s visit to Teheran, 
when, as one Egyptian put it, “ the Hand 
conference was swaying between success 
and failure,” has caused conside r abl e 
though still muffled anger fas Cairo. Apart 
from his obvious extreme hostility to 
President Ntsser, the Shah of Iran has been 
helping the Yemeni royalists, although be 
has less NMOn than Knag Faisal for doing 
so. The Egyptian mood wag nft improved 
by reports from Teheran that King Faisal 
and the Shah hid agreed to form a common 
front H w confront the activity of Egypt.” 


INTERNATIONAL report 

The Yemeni republicans now openly blame 
the Saudis for the Hand breakdown. At 
his press conference in Cairo on Wednesday, 
Qadhi al Iryani repeatedly asserted that his 
delegation had been on die point of agree¬ 
ment with the royalists when the Saudi 
representative at Harad intervened to stop 
thgm. 

Yet King Faisal dearly wants a settle* 
taeht and has no reason for deliberately 
sabotaging the Hand meeting. It seems 
more likely that those least anxious for 
peace are die tribal leaders on both sides 
who fear that it would mean a drying-up of 
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die Saudi and Egyptian subsidies which are 
now largely keeping the country going. The 
Yemenis we not the first to see the possi¬ 
bilities of benefiting from a odd war 
between two bigger powers. As things are, 
there seems little reason why the secofrd 
Harad conference should be any mote 
successful than the first One unofficial 
proposal, of which more is likely to be 
heard, is that the Saudis and Egyptians 
should jointly form a provisional govern¬ 
ment until a plebiscite can be held. Such a 
solution would be embarrassingly close to 
colonialism but there may be no alternative. 


RUSSIA 

Divorce 
made easier 

Just before Christmas a 
small item in Iasvestia re¬ 
vealed that the Supreme 
Soviet had passed a law 
changing the procedure 
for divorce. Hitherto the 
lower courts, th£ rural 
and urban people's courts, 
could only bring the con¬ 
testing parties together and try to strengthened the provisions for alimony 
reconcile them. If the attempt failed and for the maintenance of children, 
the case was heard all over again before Since women frequently sat on the bench 
the higher courts which alone would in the people’s courts dealing with 

grant a divorce. Now the people’s courts paternity cases, a reluctant father did not 
will also be allowed to grant decrees, stand much chance of evading his obliga- 
It has been decided that the parties seek- tions. In general at that time it was 
ing a divorce will no longer have to a boy’s social background rather than the 
publish their intention in the local paper, legal status of his parents which really 
Although the decree does not mention mattered. 

whether the grounds for divorce, which These revolutionary changes had more 
at present are left to the restrictive dis- impact on urban than on rural Russia, 
cretion of the court, will be widened, the In the countryside, although a church 
new procedure will certainly make wedding was no longer legally valid, 

divorce in Russia quicker, easier and many young couples continued to be 
cheaper. married in church and to have a feast 

A restrictive attitude towards divorce afterwards. They still do. In the towns, 

has not always been a feature of the on the other hand, the debate over “ free 

Soviet state. The revolutionaries love” raged throughout the nineteen- 
abolished the ecclesiastical code which twenties and was echoed in the literature 
governed married life ip Tsarist Russia, of the period. Some novelists emphasised 
and replaced it by much freer legislation the hypocrisy of legal ties. Other writers 
based on the idea that the family, as stressed the immorality of young com- 
it had been known up ,to then in hour- munists and the absence of reeling 
geois society, was merely an institution among those who slept together. Stalin 
for the transfer of property. In the early ended the controversy in the mid-thirties 
years of the new regime, marriage and when he put the family back on its 
divorce were regarded simply as registra- pedestal in the interests of order, dis- 
tions of a fact. Divorce could be obtained cipline and the birth-rate, 
without difficulty, not only by mutual In a sense Stalin’s policy was ambigu- 
consent but also by unilateral demand, ous. He deported millions of men, which 
The principle of illegitimacy was involved separating them from their 
abolished and children were registered in wives and families. At the same time he 
exactly the someway whether or not gradually restored the family to its tradi- 
theif parents had bothered to go through tional position as the basic unit of society, 
a dtremony of mafriage. Abortion was prohibited and homosexu- 

At. the same time the. Bolsheviks alky made illegal. Efforts were made to 



introduce some pomp and colour into the 
wedding ceremony at the registry office. 
Mothers with large families were given 
medals and allowances. Gradually 
divorce was made difficult and financially 
almost prohibitive. It was also frowned 
upon. Soviet officials knew that a divorce 
would hinder their career. 

Finally in 1944 a law, which is still 
valid, decreed that only children bora in 
wedlock are legitimate. The principle of 
illegitimacy was reintroduced at a time 
when the disproportion between adult 
men and women was so high, as a result 
of war losses, that the number of children 
bom out of wedlock was bound to be 
very high, particularly as the state was 
encouraging a high birth-rate. Thousands 
of unmarried women were deprived by 
this decree of the right to sue fathers for 
maintenance. Thousands and thousands 
of children were registered with the com¬ 
ment “ father unknown." After the early 
years of freedom Stalin managed to re¬ 
impose a moral order of a kind, and 
divorce was in practice made more diffi¬ 
cult than in many western countries. 

The latest reform of divorce procedure 
will not bring revolutionary results over¬ 
night. Russia will not return tomorrow 
to the great debate over free love or to 
the freedom of the nineteen-twenties. 
Young couples, particularly in the 
country, still tend to want a church 
wedding. The Komsomol is trying to 
tempt them back to the registry office 
with suggestions that the ceremony 
should be followed by a party complete 
with bands and alL Yet something is 
changing. 

The biggest divorce of the Stalin era 
was between Russian reality and the ficti¬ 
tious official version of it which was 
reflected in literature and the law. This 
gap is now slowly narrowing. Heroes 
and heroines in Soviet novels no longer 
sigh over feats of Stakhanovism. Love 
and marriage with all their complications 
are reappearing in Russian literature and 
films. The law is also being altered. The 
decision to make divorce easier and 
quicker must be seen as part of the slow 
transformation of post-stalinist Russia 
into a society with less humbug and more 
respect for the fights of the individual 
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HUNGARY 


Switzerland on the 
Danube ? 
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BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN HUNGARY 

H ungary wants to be another Switzerland. So does every 
other small country with no natural resources and a taste 
for good living. The difference between Hungary and most of 
the rest is that Hungary has some of the advantages that helped 
Switzerland to turn the trick. It certainly has the handicaps that 
make the trick-turning necessary. The Hungarians have no iron 
ore, precious little hard coal and (the one thing the Swiss have 
in plenty) hardly any fast-running rivers to make electricity from. 
But they do have one thing: a good engineering tradition, dating 
back to the founding of the Budapest engineering institute in the 
18th century. Good engineering, polished up over the years into 
first-class precision work, was the foundation of the Swiss miracle. 
The Hungarians can do it too, if rhey can keep up with the 
front-runners in the technological rat-race. But only if they can. 

Whether they can turns on the outcome of the debate now going 
on in Budapest about economic reform. Capitalism is no guarantee 
that a country can keep up with the Joneses in technology; the 
Swiss watch industry knows that. But marxism is no guarantee 
either. The Hungarians make a number of things well enough— 
buses, television sets, telephone equipment and a fair assortment 
of instruments. But they are slipping. They are slipping because 
in the last twenty years they have put too much effort into pro¬ 
ducing larger quantities of what they already knew how to make, 
and not enough effort into pushing their technology ahead across 
new frontiers. Here is Mr Rezso Nyers, the secretary of the 
communist patty’s central committee, in a recent speech to the 
committee: 

We must gradually switch over to intensive development, mean¬ 
ing an economic development of a kind characterised by a progress 
to higher technological standards. . . . The national economy 
cannot be directed as if it were one vast company. . . . The over¬ 
egalitarianism in our system of income distribution is ripe for 
a change. . . . There will be a more rational distribution of 
decisions over investment. 

In short, more scope for profits at the factory level, more ploughing. 
back of profits, and a high-wage policy for growth industries. 
Above all, a move away from arbitrary prices conjured up out 
of the central planners’ imagination, and a move towards prices 
that “more correctly orient both producers and consumers in 
economic decisions ” (Mr Nyers’s words). The price of food and 
fuel has just been put up with a bang. The subsidies have been 
cut. It is a step towards a rational price structure, but only a 
step. 

Hungary’s problem is not as acute as next-door Czechoslovakia’s. 
The Czechs have only just got their gross national product back 
to the 1962 level. The Hungarians’ performance, though not as 
good in 1965 as the year before, is not as bad as that. But 
Hungary’s trouble is that it earns 35 per cent of its national 
income by exporting, and the market is getting cboosier every 
day. This is as true of Russian buyers as it is of western ones. 
The only way to keep up that 3s per cent, and expand it, is for 
the Hungarians to do what the Swiss did. They must carve out 
for themselves a range of pretty sophisticated industrial products 
that they can make better than their competitors do. And that 
needs a shake-up ip industry. 

Mr Nyers’s speech was* an interim report on the work of eleven 
commissions that have been charged with working out ideas for 






Budapest roads: but where are the cars ? 

sharpening things up ; one commission deals with the price struc¬ 
ture, another with investment policy, and so on. The reformers 
seem to be in the majority in these commissions. The odds are 
that they are going to come up with some radical ideas. One 
member says that the Czechs’ decision to let only 10 per cent 
of their industrial production be sold at completely uncontrolled 
prices in 1966 is a “farce.” He wants the Hungarians to free 
a much wider range of prices, because he realises that it is the 
only way to prise the economy out of the straitjacket of artificial 
prices into a sensible system that really reflects the interplay of 
supply and demand. Another commission member says the Czechs 
are not going hearty far enough in lerting factory managers invest 
their profits. He thinks (this with the wry smile of a professional 
optimist) that the sensible thing would be to let the central planners 
control only half the total amount of investment, instead of vir¬ 
tually all of it, and leave the other half to the managers. This 
would be a revolution in communist planning. 

The Hungarians like gallant words, and these are gallant words 
indeed. The test will come this year, when the commissions’ 
proposals are laid before the dozen-odd members of the party’s 
political committee (the Hungarians’ name for what the Russians 
call the praesidium). The conservatives—the men in soft and 
undemanding jobs, and the cautious souls with civil service minds 
—will chip away at the reformers’ bolder ideas, just as the con¬ 
servatives have done in Czechoslovakia in 1965. But the men 
in Hungary who want change do have some advantages. They 
have the self-confidencc that comes from having started the wind 
of economic change that is now blowing through eastern Europe ; 
a Hungarian book set out some of these ideas as early as 1955. 
More important, the reformers have taken note of what happened 
in Czechoslovakia. They make no bones about it: they are pitch¬ 
ing their claims high, because they know they will have to com¬ 
promise and they want their starting position to be as good as 
they can make it. 

What emerges from the political give-and-take will be judged 
by three tests. Will it let prices move towards a rational level 
over a decently wide range of goods ? Will it encourage labour 
to move into profitable factories and out^of the ones producing 
things nobody really wants ? Will managers be allowed to steer 
investment where they know the growth lies ? What Hungary 
needs is Liddell Hart’s military theory of the “ expanding torrent ” 
applied to industrial management. First identify the points 
where Hungary is best fitted to break through into the inter¬ 
national market; then push your resources in to exploit your 
chances. The men to do it are the front-line commanders: the 
factory managers. But the staff wallahs back at central planning 
headquarters never like tyring other people run their battle for 
them. It is an old stdry.*“Hungary’s chances of doing a Switzer¬ 
land depend on the other ranks being given their head. 
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New World 
Growing Older 

BJtOM OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN THE UNITED STATES 

resident Johnson is bowing out the old year, in the eyes of 
observers committed to a joint western nuclear force, by post¬ 
poning decisions which they deem necessary to preserve the unity 
of the west. The occasion for those decisions, the demand for 
a German nuclear role in the Atlantic alliance, raised the matters 
at issue in their most divisive form. Nevertheless, nothing could 
be more symbolic of shifting American priorities, since the days 
when western unity was the monarch of all the ideas that Washing¬ 
ton surveyed, than the President’s reluctance to take the jump 
expected of him. 

Plainly, Vietnam and China have much to do with this. But 
the new American mood is also rooted in other developments, 
going back at least as far as the watershed of so much in recent 
world politics, President Kennedy’s carefully modulated victory 
over the Soviet Union in the Cuban missile crisis of October, 1962. 
Before that trial of strength, the United States was psychologically 
on the defensive and had been throughout the cold war. It was 
disconcerting enough, in the early nineteen-fifties, for the richest 
and most powerful nation iOn earth to find the poor (but revolu¬ 
tionary) runner-up, the Soviet Union, apparently piling up point 
after point in the world. It was worse when the launching of 
the Sputnik in 1957, in the reign of the roi faineant , President 
Eisenhower, seemed to justify Khrushchevian boasts that America’s 
days of even material supremacy were numbered. 

America's essentially defensive outlook, even when expressed 
in Mr Dulles’s comminations against neutrals or his empty promises 
to roll back red frontiers in Europe, led naturally to a reliance 
on friends which seemed almost astonishing in such a powerful 
country. It did not, at any rate, bear out European preconceptions 
of how an “ imperialist ” power behaves. This was most spec¬ 
tacular in the instinctive support for a strong, united western 
Europe which was regarded, as late as President Kennedy's famous 
interdependence speech of 1962, as the missing component in the 
material and political power necessary to check Russian ambitions 
indefinitely. The Cuban Trafalgar broke this fear-laden spell. 
It showed that Russians, too, were fallible and might over-reach 
themselves; and that a western statesman might, at the moment 
of truth, display more nerve and skill than one of the self-appointed 
spokesmen for the future of mankind. What was more, he could 
do it without allies. For the first time since the war, the old 
American sense of security was restored. 

Most of the developments since the Cuban showdown—the 
longest economic boom in American history, the dramatic piling- 
up of America’s awesome military resources and the political and 
economic difficulties of the communist countries of eastern Europe 
—have tended to confirm this new sense of a power gap between 
America and Russia. This alone would probably have lessened 
the intensity of the gaze Washington once fixed on Moscow and 
reduced America’s sense of needing effective friends in western 
Europe. In practice, gaullism, paralysing western Euiope, and 
the new challenge in south-east Asia have given America’s gaze 
another focus. 

Before Cuba and Vietnam, the attention of the United States 
was concentrated primarily on a tense reciprocal relationship across 


the European plain with Russia. Despite its strength, the United 
States figured as only one pole of the balance of power. With 
all its drawbacks, the cold war fixation on communism tended to 
emphasise America’s lack of self-sufficiency. But now, as the 
anxieties over Russia and over ideology have waned while that 
over the quite different proposition of China has grown, one feels, 
when in the United States, that the repercussions of world events 
are now like the spokes of a wheel radiating inwards from the 
circumference towards a single hub of power in Washington. The 
old sense of a compulsive relationship with Russia and Europe 
has tended to be replaced by a specifically American concern, as 
the only western power worth speaking of, with the RealpoKtik 
of the world at large. 


T his is reinforced by another factor, the passage of time since 
the last world war. Even in the late nineteen-fifties, the 
dominant concern of western statesmen was to prevent yet another 
collapse of the international system. This meant consciously 
building a more tightly articulated international fabric. America’s 
political investment in the United Nations, the International 
Monetary Fund, the Marshall plan, western European integration 
and the Atlantic partnership were all exercises in this novel 
discipline. Nor were they mere disguises for a canny cold war 
policy of establishing internationally a conservative “ rule of law.’ 1 
The Marshall plan and President Kennedy’s grand design were 
addressed to eastern as well as western Europe. They were peace 
policies, too, even if the cold war made the peace element vaguer 
than the authors wished. 

However, under President Kennedy, this began to change. The 
Harvard (and other) intellectuals who added lustre to his short 
reign differed from most of the internationalists who had provided 
the creative impetus in the postwar policy of the United States. 
The new men tended to believe, like Mr Walter Lippmann or 
Mr George Kennan before them, in the pragmatic pursuit of 
reasonable national interests. They have appeared liberal in cold 
war terms because their very belief in the calculus of national 
interest precluded anti-communist crusading (as it does with 
General de Gaulle). But their basic outlook is the conservative 
one of professional diplomacy and statecraft. Whereas their pre¬ 
decessors, like American businessmen, proposed to solve problems 
as far as they could, the pragmatists think it more realistic to 
live with them. 

This is an attitude characteristic until now of the old world 
rather than the new. And it is not the only trait of recent American 
politics familiar to European experience. The civil rights agitation 
has now led, as a result of Vietnam, to the first radical movement 
of protest against power politics abroad. Thia is not a form of 
neo-isolationism but something novel in recent American history, 
though not in British. In fact, the combination of intellectuals 
studying the interest of the state at one end of the scale while 
other intellectuals protest in the name of humanity at the other 
reminds one irresistibly of British political life during most of 
the past century. To this extent America, the new society in a 
new technological environment, working out new purposes, has 
suddenly come to look astonishingly like the old imperial and 
liberal Britain writ large. 

Of course, this is only one of .the complex realities of America’s 
contemporary nature and place iathe world. These realities press 
closely on the United States, powerful as it is, and will no doubt 
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change the terms jp which both the lfycrnatiooilist* (mainly in 
the State Depqrtmetit) and the pragmatists (bgny (A them ojd 
Kennedy hands in the universities) will conduct their future argu¬ 
ments. For instance, the way in which the nuclear argument 
•has dragged on in Europe without reaching a conclusion suggests 
that collective action will only ultimately come out of it if the 
initial purposes are transformed, as President Johnson has tried 
to transform them with his offer of a European stake in American 
space programmes. Every day that western Europe remains 
paralysed by its divisions dilutes the old vision of western unity 
a little more. Yet the old American interest in finding a real 
European partner able to have its say and pay for it in reforms, 
whether in central Europe or in central banking, is still very 
much alive. 

It is striking how much British moral and military support in 
south-east Asia matters to the United States. It is also hard to 
see how any American statesman, in office or out of it, can risk 
breaking the alliance with Germany in order to improve relations 
with Russia. The United States cannot choose between the two 
purposes; it is condemned to attempt to reconcile them. The 
Administration is now living wiih the fear that a treaty checking 
the proliferation of atomic weapons would not fulfil its purpose 
of creating a common nuclear front with Russia but could badly 
damage the German connection. These and other realities define 
the limits of any American Redpolitik. But there has been a 
change of mood in Washington, not all of it due to the quirks of 
presidential personality, which makes America in 1966 seem less 
of a new animal in world politics than it appeared to be, say, 
in i960 or 1962. 
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This figure was contrasted with 40 per cent who in a similar 
poll favoured Senator Robert Kennedy, who is so far Mr 
Humphrey’s only serious rival for the Democratic presidential 
nomination in distant 1972 when Mr Johnson himself cannot run 
again. Mr Kennedy has been travelling widely andwitbittucb pub¬ 
licity, most recently in Latin America. He has also been moving 
to the left of the Democratic party, particularly On question* of 
foreign policy, such as Vietnam and the Dominican Republic, 
wooing the liberal hearts which used to belong to Mr Humphrey 
before his loyalty to President Johnson forced him to take a less 
progressive stand—in so far as his loyalty allows him to take 
any stand at all Perhaps the most striking thing about this 
normally aggressive, outspoken man has been his acceptance of 
the back seat to which die present Vice President is relegated, 
even more than has been usual in the past, by President Johnson’s 
own anxiety to concentrate public attention on himself. 

As a result of all this, speculation is rife in Washington—much 
rifer than it would be if other news had not been so scarce 
recently—that Mr Johnson may choose another running mate 
in the 1968 presidential election. The argument is that he is 
determined to prevent Mr Kennedy being a presidential nominee 
in 1972 and that, if he thinks that Mr Humphrey is bound to 
lose to Mr Kennedy, he will start building up a stronger rival in 
1968. But for the moment, at least, Mr Johnson, by sending 
Mr Humphrey to the Far East, is giving him a chance to build 
himself up, a better one than any that his own worried stall could 
devise, particularly since, if gossip is believed, they are unable to 
agree on how best to boost his “slipping image.” 


Galluping 
Humphrey 

M R HUMPHREY’S 
trip to the Far 
East this week is his 
first important mission 
abroad since he became 
Vice President. The 
official object of the 
visit is to represent the 
United States at the in¬ 
auguration of the new 
Philippine President. 

Mr Humphrey is also 
going to Japan. South 
Korea and Taiwan, to 
try to enlist more sup¬ 
port, both moral and 
material, for the war in 
Vietnam—not an easy 
task. But be ia not to 
visit Vietnam itself; 
this suggests, to acme 
observers, that Presi¬ 
dent Johnson still does 
not want the highest spotlights of foreign travel to fall on anyone 
but himself. .He has not encouraged Me Humphrey to tour the 
world as he himself did when he was Mr Kennedy’s Vice President. 
Yet Mr Humphrey needs the experience* or at least the, general 
public that be does, if he is to be rated as a fully-qualified 
statesman, just as much as did Mr Johnson. The belief (far from 
justified^ that Mr Humphrey, lacks the ability to handle foreign 


Gift of Jobs 

F every cloud ha9 a silver lining, there is equally a darker side 
to the bright prospect of jobs for almost everyone this winter. 
In November only 4.2 per cent of the labour force was out of work, 
after seasonal adjustment of the figures; without such adjustment 
the ratio stood at 3.9 per cent. This was the lowest figure for 
unemployment since August, 1957, and virtually brought it down 
to the interim target set by President Kennedy in 1961, when the 
rate stood at nearly 7 per cent. This has been accomplished in 
spite of an increase of some 4 million in the labour force. If un¬ 
employment at 4 per cent still seems high, it must be remembered 
that in America, with the great mobility of its labour, 2 to 2i per 
cent is frictional, that is, accounted for by people moving from one 
job to another j a further 0.5 per cent, according to the experts, 
represents the truly GflC® ployablc. The rate of idleness among 
married men, the steadiest anti mat skilled workers, is scraping 
rock-bottom at 2 per cent and Shortage df labour may limit 
economic growth in 1966. 

Employers do not need such statistics to tell them how hard 
the five year-old boom has made it to find—and keep—good men. 
Stalled worker* are particularly scarce in the^aircraft, aerospace, 
metal-working and machine-tool industries; teachers, nurses and 
typists are rare a) rubies. Employers are driven to drastic and 
ingenious devices. The Douglas Aircraft Company is trying to 
tempt 1,500 aircraft workers:, to move, with their families, from 
Long Island to California. Some firms with defence contracts 
have gone as far afield as the British Isles or turned to depressed 
areas at home such as Appalachia. Mercifully the new immigra¬ 
tion law makes it possible to bring in skilled workers from abroad. 
(Italian chefs and tailors are in great demand.) Today there is no 
reservoir of, idle skilled men to draw on if the hostilities in Vietnam 
broaden further, as there was at the onset of the Korean war. 
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and the number of those free to take jobs is being cut by con¬ 
scription and by the growing tendency to retire earlier. It is not 
surprising that a presidential commission appointed a year ago 
to consider the impact of automation on employment is said to 
take a relatively optimistic view, although this is challenged by 
the three labour members. 

One of the most heartening things is that the number of the 
hard-core unemployed—those out of work for 27 weeks or more 
has dropped to 275,000; the old and the Negroes are getting 
a warmer welcome. Yet the paradox remains: some 2.9 million 
are out of work (about a fifth of them Negro). Teenagers, the most 
difficult age-group, are finding it a little easier to get jobs but the 
improvement is confined to white ones ; one out of every four 
Negro teenagers is jobless. The President has sworn that he 
will continue the fight to eradicate unemployment and a new target, 
perhaps as low as 3 per cent, may be set. But to achieve this 
without inviting inflation may require new approaches, as Mr 
Ackley, the head of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
recognised this week. 


Together to Jupiter? 

WASHINGTON, DC 

resident Johnson’s offer to let the Germans join in some 
advanced space projects may have looked like a tactful scatter¬ 
ing of planetary dust in the eyes of a government looking for more 
terrestrial advantages. But it is potentially of solid interest for 
both sides. Mr Johnson was careful to say that the kind of joint 
project that he had in mind would be discussed with other Euro¬ 
pean governments as well and that the commission to be formed 
to pursue it (led by Mr James Webb, head of the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration) would visit other European 
capitals besides Bonn. 

But, among those governments, the Germans are in a peculiar 
position. Under an agreement renewed every two years, they 
commit themselves to spend large amounts in the United States 
(at present, about $650 million a year) to offset the foreign 
exchange costs of keeping the American forces in Germany. 
Nobody else has dollars that must be spent and a problem of what 


to spend them oo» Rather than go on jbuyfog mote routine miBtary 
equipment thandtejneed, the Germans might be gM to put a 
substantial sum into the apace busingis, provided that they could 
get something more utefal tfian glory Iniemrn^ Before 

the Americans put the idea of expanded space co-operation to them 
they had bepn to work on a proposal of their own. They would 
hope to station teams of German technologists for Kilning at the 
American space centres and possibly at some aerospace plants, to 
buy electronic and perhaps other end, in 

the course of building components for Space-craft and rockets, to 
administer a needed technological boost tb some tif their advanced 
industries which are lagging behind their American counterparts. 

The Johnson Administration had not thought ^ all this end Is 
now in process of adjusting itself to it. Nasa’s established system 
of co-operation with a number of European governments!; and with 
the European space research organisation, would not quite do for 
what is now being considered. Previous and existing joint projects 
have not involved money changing hands between governments; 
the standard procedure is for the foreign government to build 
or procure a satellite and for Nasa to launch it, each government 
paying its own costs. This division of labour had the incidental 
advantage that it involved the export of some spacecraft technology 
but not of rocket technology. No doubt the Administration will 
continue to be wary of putting rocket technology in German hands. 
What is clear is that the projects now to be discussed are more 
ambitious than any of the joint projects of the past—Mr Johnson 
mentioned a sun probe and a probe to Jupiter—and that the 
Germans, with dollars to spend, hope for a more equal relationship 
than has marked these arrangements up to now. 

Nasa, as it happens, is in a position in which it would welcome 
some money from somewhere. Like other agencies it is suffering 
under the budgetary stringency imposed by the cost of the Vietnam 
war and it decided in December to defer two projects, the Advanced 
Orbiting Solar Observatory, which was to have flown in 1969, and 
the Voyager spacecraft, intended to land a capsule of instruments 
on the planet Mars in 1971. With its resources increasingly pre¬ 
empted by the moon programme, Nasa is nearing a point where it 
may be glad of a foreign partnership that would help it to prepare 
for more distant explorations in the nineteen-seventies. 


Squeezed in New York 

NEW YORK 

ortunately. New York City's new Mayor, Mr John Lindsay, 
comes into office this week carrying little baggage. He has 
few campaign obligations and no patronage commitments and be 
is not weighed down by the burden of what might be called a 
political philosophy. By affiliation, Mr Lindsay is a Republican, 
a member of the party's, liberal wing. But to survive he has pre¬ 
empted many of the positions which the Democratic party has 
traditionally taken in New York. In essence he is a pragmatist, 
receptive to any solution of problems which cannot be ignored. 
Unfortunately for the new Mayor most of the city’s ailments are 
critical and urgent. Its public transport continues to operate 
in the red (a deficit of $62'million is expected this year) and to 
make matters worse the Transit Workers Union is demanding size¬ 
able wage increases. Before he tackles anything else, the Mayor 
must first settle with the TWU which is threatening to strike a 
few hours before he takes office. Meanwhile, industry still dribbles 
away from the city. High taxes and heavy labour and insurance 
costs all conspire to make the city unattractive to business. 

The Mayor is pledged to reverse this trend, just as he is pledged 
to act immediately on housing and education and on poverty, crime,* 
air pollution and so on. But each programme will take consider- 
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Mayor boxed in 


able thought and planning—and more money than the city has on 
hand. In housing, for example, Mr Lindsay wants to begin all 
over again. He claims, with validity, that the approach in the 
past has been a piecemeal one and that, largely for this reason, 
unsound housing units have multiplied even as the city has cleared 
away slum areas. The problem is that plans are already underway 
and funds are already committed to existing programmes. A new 
stocktaking—and the resultant scrapping of projects that are less 
than a decade old—is something that the city cannot afford, on 
paper at least. The story is the same everywhere. The Board 
of Education wants more than one billion dollars and that just 
to hold the line. Schools are still overcrowded and arc still segre¬ 
gated racially. Gradually the reformers are leaning toward the 
notion of educational parks, dusters of educational units drawing 
children from all over the city. The virtue of this centralising 
approach is that it nullifies housing and income as the factors that 
determine where a child gets its schooling. 

But lately recognition of the high cost of carrying out such 
far-reaching reforms has begun to tone down some of Mr Lindsay’s 
ardour. The new Mayor is a man of sanguine disposition, but in 
the eight weeks between his election and his taking the oath of 
office he has begun to show the effects of overwork and of realising 
what he and the city are up against. The rudest shock 
has been administered by the Temporary Finance Com¬ 
mission which has recommended that the city impose 
immediately a two per cent tax on incomes. The com¬ 
mission reported that the city’s deficit will reach $300 million this 
year and will stretch to $joo million in fiscal 1966-67. The pro¬ 
posed tax would affect three and a half million people who work 
in New York (though they do not necessarily live there) and pre¬ 
dictions are that it would bring in $250 million a year in additional 
revenue. So far the new Mayor has expressed his reluctance to 
add any widespread new taxes. He is considering, with more 
favour, several other recommendations made by the commission: 
the imposition of a $25 registration fee for motor cars and a charge 
for water. But these measures, while less offensive to the voters, 
would bring in insufficient revenue and the Mayor, like it or not, 
may be forced to raise taxes. 

During his campaign Mr Lindsay argued that more funds were 
available for the city. The implication was that he would call 
upon his fellow Republican in Albany, Governor Rockefeller, for 
additional state aid and would use his knowledge and expertise 
in Washington to bring more federal money to New York. How¬ 
ever, when Mr Lindsay tried to get assistance for transport from 
the state, the Governor quickly let it be known that such diffi¬ 
culties were strictly a local problem. Nor is Washington likely 
to prove much help during this coming year, for defence spending 
is forcing the President to constrict the federal government’s wel¬ 
fare programmes. The effect has been to box in the Mayor. For 


example, he has promised to try and bold the flat , fare on the 
underground at fifteen cents, but he has learned that by raising 
it an additional*five cents he can take in another $60 million a 
year—or just enough to cover the current year’s dcfi&t on the 
transit system. This, of course, does not include the wage increase 
which the union is demanding. 

To meet the union’s demands—and to deal with the city’s 
transport dilemma as a whole (too many cars, not enough tubes) 
—the new Mayor is seeking to unify all the separate transport 
agencies, combining the profits of the Triborough Bridge Authority, 
the affluence of the Port Authority and the losses of the New York 
Transit Authority. Critics argue that this would force motor-car 
commuters to subsidise the riders on the city’s underground. 
Moreover, the head of the Triborough Authority, the truculent 
Mr Moses, says he will fight any attempt to swallow^up his agency. 
Nevertheless the Mayor seems prepared to take the matter to the 
State Legislature and, if necessary, to the courts. 

Most important of all, unification of transport would follow the 
guiding principle that Mr Lindsay has determined on for New 
York. He believes that, by consolidating and centralising all the 
diffuse agencies which are responsible for running the city, he 
can economise and still govern New York more effectively. What 
he proposes is to reorganise all the municipal agencies and func¬ 
tions into eight or ten major divisions, with someone approxi¬ 
mating a cabinet minister in command of each. However, to 
protect the people from a strong and active bureaucracy, he also 
intends to decentralise the government by setting up neighbour¬ 
hood councils. These should provide him with a political organisa¬ 
tion throughout the city, composed of independents, Republicans 
and Democrats. If he can persuade New Yorkers to vote for 
proportional representation in 1967 his future would be reason¬ 
ably assured, for most of the minority groups in the city would 
gain political strength at the expense of the Democratic party 
organisation. But first Mr Lindsay must solve the economic prob¬ 
lems that bind the city (and its Mayor) so tightly to the past. 
This year's budget is $4.3 billion bur by 1974 the city is expected 
to be spending $9 billion a year, while revenue (even if the 
increased tax is adopted) will barely exceed $7 billion. 

Mr Lindsay hardly ever flags. He continues to talk of increased 
slate aid, of having the state pick up responsibility for many of 
the city’s welfare programmes and of increased federal help. It 
is true that New York (like most big cities in America) requires 
large amounts of federal money; like them it lacks the financial 
resources (and, often, the men and women as well) to deal with 
the needs of an urban population today. But if there is to be real 
change and improvement state boundaries will probably have to 
be jettisoned so that planning can develop on a broad regional 
basis; that means presidential and congressional action. It far 
exceeds the reach of a local Mayor, even the Mayor of New York. 
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Heat over Oil 

M r udall, the Secretary of the Interior, who is also responsible 
for the Administration’s oil policy, has teen handing out 
Christmas presents—to industrialists on the east coast, to manu¬ 
facturers of petrochemicals and to the Phillips Petroleum Com¬ 
pany and the Puerto Rican government. Needless to say, however, 
in the process he has offended as many people as he has pleased: 
coal producers, domestic oil producers and refiners, all of whom 
are protected by the quotas on imports of cheap foreign oil, all 
feel that Mr UdalTs gifts have been made at their expense. 

A preliminary finding by die Office of Emergency Planning backs 
up the Secretary’s view that relaxation of controls on residual fuel 
oil will not undermine the national security—the official excuse 
for quotas on imports of all types of petroleum. So Mr Udall 
has increased by 50 per cent the maximum amount of this kind 
of oil—brought by sea from Venezuela to heat factories and 
generate electdcity ip the eastern states—which may be imported 
during the firit fiiiuti$r of 1966 ; he promises further liberalisation 
in April, There is tfctte change in the total amount of other kinds 
of oil which may t>e imported in isKSfi-^bout 12 per cent of 
estimated American production—to the disappointment of 
domestic producers who had hoped, as always, for a reduction 
in the quota. But within that total about 4 per cent, 32,000 
barrels a day, is to be set aside for companies which make petro¬ 
chemicals but do not themselves vefi tyt oil. In the past no quotas 
have been available for these companies and they have been 
forced to rely on high-cost American petroleum for their raw 
materials. This has made it difficult for their products—plastic 
bags, paints, anti-freeze mixtures, etc.—to compete abroad unless 
they set up plants overseas. The new quotas are the result of 
Mr Udall’s recognition of the unfavourable effect on the American 
balance of international payments of such discouragement to 
exports and such encouragement to foreign investment. 

The new order also provides for allocations of foreign (i.e. 
Venezuelan) petroleum for new petrochemical facilities to be set 
up in Puerto Rico, the Caribbean commonwealth “associated” 
with the United States. In the first instance this means 50,000 
barrels a day in about 18 months for the new refinery to be built 
by the Phillips Petroleum Company as the basic facility in a 
complex of petrochemical plants and consumer goods factories. In 
ten years' time this will provide jobs for over 30,000 people, to 
the great advantage of the under-employed, under-paid Puerto 
Ricans. This is Mr Udall’s reason for finally approving this 
special allocation, on which the whole project depended, in spite 
of the jealous criticism of rival oil companies. 


Divorce—American Style 

NEW YORK 

ivorcc laws in America have by now become so artificial that 
judges and citizens alike recognise the process as only an 
elaborate charade performed by lawyers and their (divorcing) 
clients. The fact that the individual states have evolved their own 
rules and precedents—and that there is no national policy on 
divorce—has only compounded matters. In New York State, where 
a conflict is building up at present, adultery is the sole ground for 
divorce (and has teen so ever since the statute was enacted in 
1787). The result is that a set of fictitious practices and procedures 
are resorted to by most couples who seek a divorce within the state. 
The well-to-do have , die option of a holiday in Nevada (six weeks 
is the fliinjmugi residence requirement) or of an overnight trip 
to Mexico (provided both parries are agreed on the divorce). 

Reform of the New York law has teen championed for the past 


fifty years and indeed a special committee, to gather evidence and 
conduct a study ef divqri» ;rcgifiation was set up * decade ago. 
But no one expected anything to Come of it, since one lec< 
reality of state politics is the fact that the Roman Catholic Church 
opposes changes in the law. Now, however, there is some hope 
that a breakthrough may be possible next year and lawyers, 
reformers and legislators have teen gathering testimony before 
proposing a new law. For one thing, the church itself has teen 
under attack, from within, on several issues; laymen and church 
officials have pushed for more literal and flexible policies on birth 
control and education and for more direct action on racial matters. 
An intransigent stand on divorce—the effects of which will prob¬ 
ably be felt most directly by the poor—will serve to keep the radi¬ 
cals within the church on the offensive. Moreover, the tradi¬ 
tionalists within the church hierarchy now want something from 
the State Legislature—a law countermanding the State Supreme 
Court's recent decision recognising a Mexican divorce in New York. 

With this in mind the legislators on the Joint Committee on 
Matrimonial and Family Laws are about to make a number of 
advanced proposals. They want to extend the present grounds for 
divorce so that they include homosexuality, drug addiction and 
imprisonment for a felony as just causes. But the committee will 
also probably recommend that divorce should be possible for those 
who claim abandonment or wilful non-support or even the euphe¬ 
mistic “ cruel and inhuman treatment.” The expectation is that 
church officials will accept the first three grounds (in exchange for 
a law nullifying Mexican divorces) and will try to bar the last three 
extensions—a net gain, say the reformers, of zero. Their hope is 
that the Legislature will push for all of the recommendations, 
perhaps sacrificing “cruel and inhuman treatment” at the very 
end ; but for any real reform of the divorce law help will be needed 
from Catholics themselves. 


Crime Pays the Victim 

FROM A CORRESPONDED IN LOS ANGELES 

his week California becomes the first of the United States, and 
the first community outside Britain and New Zealand, to afford 
financial aid to victims of crimes of violence. Other states are 
likely to follow its example. The new law, which was catcted last 
July, provides for state compensation for victims of violent crimes 
and for their dependants. For the first year, $roo,ooo is being aet 
aside for this purpose ; however, more money will be forthcoming 
from fines levied against those committing crimes of violence. 
High time, may be the reaction among Californians, who ate 
exposed to more violence on their streets than citizens of most 
other areas of the globe. California as a whole is second only to 
Nevada (with its gambling background) in the incidence of Crimea 
of violence ; and in Greater Los Angeles the frequency of crimes 
such as aggravated assault and forcible rape is more than double 
the national average. 

An even more pressing case can be made for aid to the victims 
because California is so solicitous for those who commit the crimes. 
An imprisoned mugger or rapist can count upon all kinds of help 
to rehabilitate himself, including medical treatment and vocational 
training, and his dependants are supported out of welfare funds but 
his victims and their dependants may be left strictly to their own 
resources. In fact, the legislation now going into effect was spon¬ 
sored by a State Senator who was moved by the plight of a middle- 
aged woman trim had spent her life savings of $1,500 on medical 
costa after she had been attacked by two young purse-snatchers. 
Ironically, die would not qualify for. compensation under the pre¬ 
sent law. The state welfare authorises, interpreting the letter of 
the law rather than its spirit, say that it applies only to needy 
persons with dependant children, a view which is being challenged. 
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Unmasking the Shipyards 


T he opportunity to tear the iron mask of 
restrictive practices from the face of the 
shipbuilding industry has now been given 
to the man who has been itching for it. 
The persuasive and ubiquitous Scottish 
industrialist, Mr Tain Stewart, has long 
been known for his views on reforming 
labour relations along Swedish lines. Many 
months ago, in an interview published in 
The Economist on September 12th, 1964, 
he described among other things his idea 
for a government sponsored pilot scheme, 
run jointly by employers and unions, to 
break down demarcation restrictions in 
some particular part of the country which 
needed a boost to its productivity and 
general prosperity. Now he is his own 
demonstrator, with the bankrupt Clydeside 
shipyard of Fairficlds as a distinctly sickly 
guinea pig. Last week Lord Thomson (Mr 
Stewart is a director of his Organisation) 
made encouraging noises about the capital 
needed to make this joint Government-busi¬ 
ness-union financed operation a starter 
(though Government loans will still have to 
bolster up the guaranteed capital). The 
show is on. 

Mr Stewart must have been encouraged 
by the cheers from the Fairfield workers 
(who would otherwise have gone down with 
the sinking shipyard) when he described to 
them on Monday his hopes for a new era 
m industrial relations. Ar Fairficlds. he 
said) the rule-book would be banished ; 
nobody would stand around waiting for 
someone else to do a job he could perfectly 
well do himself simply because he belonged 
to the wrong union. National agreements 
would be replaced entirely by wages nego¬ 
tiated on the basis of actual productivity. 
Mr Stewart’s hopes that he can pull off 
the magic that the shipbuilding industry 
(even more than most) has been needing 
for generations are based on the paragon 
of plant-bargaining, the Huso productivity 
agreement at Fawlcy. 

Naturally this is only part of the picture, 
as Mr Stewart well knows. He is aware that 
defensive attitudes have been bred by the 
traditionally casual system of shipyard em¬ 
ployment that employers still ding to, and 
by the difficulty of switching from trade to 
trade and from job to job without adequate 
redundancy payments and, still more im¬ 
portant, an adequate retraining network. 
On Monday he said that retraining would 
not only redeploy labour inside Fairficlds 
but would effectively redistribute any redun¬ 
dant men to other shipyards or other indus¬ 
trial. But much will depend on the future 


ability of the shipbuilding industry as a 
whole to re-absorb a modernised labour 
force, and this, of course, depends on the 
extent of modernisation of the whole indus¬ 
try. ft has been said often enough, and will 
be said again by the Gcddes committee, 
that widespread mergers are the only hope 
for the industry (and last week two 
Greenock shipyards with a total capacity of 
80,000 tons announced the Clyde’s biggest 
merger since the war), ft would be quite 
wrong to promise now that drastically 
fewer, if bigger, employers will need almost 
as many workers as are now employed. 
Therefore, true flexibility must depend on 
much more effective retraining for mobility 
between industries, and this in the foresee¬ 
able future at least must mean far greater 
government involvement. The new indus¬ 
trial training boards in individual indus¬ 
tries will concentrate at first on novices. But 
even the latest programme of expansion of 
government training centres for older work¬ 
ers will provide a mere 2,200 retraining 
places a year in Scotland (which the coal 
mines alone could fill). 

In wishing Mr Stewart’s experiment well 
it would be wrong to disguise, also, the fact 
that Fairfields is a most unhappy choice 
as a testing ground. Nothing except its 
misfortunes picked it out as the best ship- 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

What For ? 

T he job of finding a public schools’ 
policy for a government which feels it 
ought to have one is not enviable; but if 
anybody can do it Sir John Newsom can. 
He is a good choice as chairman of the 
Public Schools Commission, not only for 
his reputation and experience but for his 
uncomplicated background as a non-public 
school Roman Catholic. The least reliable 
critics of public schools tend to be people 
who are reacting one way or the other to 
their own experiences in that particular 
(predominantly Anglican) mill. 

Sir John Newsom made his name in 
education with his report on the directly 
opposite aspect of secondary schooling—the 
So per cent of children who do not even 
pass the eleven plus, rather than the very 
small percentage who take, and pass, the 
common entrance exam into a fee-paying 
public school. He is, therefore, already vtefi 
aware of the educational needs of the 



yard for the purpose ; by any other criterion 
it should have gone down for good. It 
would be a tragic waste if a necessary idea 
were damned for good by a bad setting ; 
for surely one essential for success in 
productivity agreements is that workers 
should see clearly that there is some purpose 
in being productive. And in some of the 
more efficient shipyards where agreements 
to end demarcation have been reached with 
rather less fuss and publicity, this is what 
they are getting already. 

country to which the Minister of Education 
wants the public schools to make the maxi¬ 
mum contribution ; and he knows as well 
as anyone that schools at the top of the 
social ladder are not the only ones which 
exert socially divisive influences. 

His job is to collect information and find 
out how individual public schools could 
best be integrated into the state system. 
The Minister talks of providing pro¬ 
gressively more places irrespective of 
parent’s income and of academic attain¬ 
ment ; and of meeting any unsatisfied need 
for boarding education. At this stage it is 
pure speculation as to how far the public 
schools could usefully provide these things 
for an appreciable number of boys and 
girls, or how far there would be a demand 
from parents for these facilities. Certainly 
local authorities would resist handing out 
public schools fees on demand; the alterna¬ 
tive, a direct grant status for the public 
schools, is exactly what is likely to be slowly 
eroded among the existing direct grant 
schools through the general policy for 
secondary education, outlined in last July’s 
circular. The existence of this policy is the 
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very good reason why the direct grant 
schools are not included in the public 
schools inquiry, although they share Head* 
masters’ (and Headmistresses’) Conference 
status with the two hundred odd public 
schools which will be covered by the com¬ 
mission. 

There is a much stronger argument for 
including the many other independent 
secondary schools which are not members 
of the conference—either by choice or more 
often because their standard is too low. 
These are only very loosely within the 
general brief of the commission. But the real 
emphasis of the inquiry must surely be to 
find the most useful future for each 
individual school—and there is no question 
that many public schools, if not all, could 
be put to better use—rather than seeking a 
blanket formula for them all. 

POVERTY 

Too Bad to be 
True? 

A ll honour is due to the sociologists who 
have formed the Child Poverty Action 
Group with the aim of alleviating family 
poverty. Their latest action, the presenta¬ 
tion of a memorandum t<r the Prime 
Minister, followed hard on the publica¬ 
tion of a report* which purports to show 
that poverty is much more prevalent than 
is commonly supposed and, in fact, 
increased between 1953 and i960. 

The authors of the paper have analysed 
the Ministry of Labour’s family expenditure 
surveys of 1953-54 and i960. They have 
taken as the upper limit of their poverty 
band the basic national assistance scale with 
rent, plus 40 per cent. This is to allow for 
the income which the assistance authorities 
disregard when assessing an applicant’s 
needs and also for the supplementary 
grants and allowances made. Applying this 
standard of poverty, Messrs. Abel-Smith 
and Townsend found that whereas in 1953- 
54 7.8 per cent of the population of the 
United Kingdom, representing about 4 
million people, were below it, in i960 the 
proportion had risen to 14.2 per cent, or 
nearly 7J million people. 

One in seven of the people of this 
country living in poverty in i960 ? Can 
this possibly be true? Obviously it depends 
on whether the poverty standard adopted is 
a tenable one. The authors argue that the 
national assistance scales provide an official 
definition of poverty at any given time. But 
it is important to note that they are not 
comparing like with like. They are not, 
that is, showing more people in poverty in 
i960 at 1953*54 standards, but at the much 
more generous standards laid down by the 
Increase in assistance scales of 44 per cent 
in the intervening years. The contention is 

*The Poor and the Poorest. By & Abel- 
Smith and P. Townsend. Bell. 15s* 
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that with rising national prosperity society’s 
definition of poverty widens, and it is there¬ 
fore correct to apply relative standards 
rather than absolute ones. 

* But where does this lead us? Clearly, the 
Government could, in theory, reduce 
poverty—on the Abel-Smith/Townsend 
definition—simply by pegging national 
assistance scales at their present level. As 
they have, in fact, been increased by 47 per 
cent since i960, andjritl presumably go on. 
being increased, the proportion of the 
population in “ poverty ” will go on rising 
too. This does not alter the fact that as the 
scales have since 1953 been rising more 
than prices, they provide a higher real level 
of income for those on assistance, which 
means that many of the 7] million “ poor ” 
people are living at a higher real standard in 
i960 than in 1933. 

This has to be pointed out because other¬ 
wise the Abel-Smith/Town 9 cnd findings 
appear irreconcilable with other evidence. 
They found 2} million children in their 


Abbey Year 

T he Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
Abbey, with all the dignified indepen¬ 
dence of a Royal Peculiar, decided not to 
make their nine-hundredth centenary year 
an occasion for appealing to the public for 
money. There are altruistic reasons for 
this. Last Tuesday’s magnificent service 
inaugurated a year dedicated to unity of 
races and creeds. It was felt that talk of 
money would be out of tune with a religious 
theme. 

But early in 196$ there were plans for 
an appeal, to provide a new floor in the nave 
which the Abbey’s surveyor said was being 
worn out under the tread of two or three 
million visitors a year. The Government 
promised to launch the appeal with £20,000 
through the Historic Buildings Council— 
but the council then discovered to its horror 
that the idea was to put in a multi-coloured 
marble floor copied from a church in 
Rome, which in its view would have 
been totally out of keeping with the Abbey. 
The £20,000 was withdrawn, the appeal 
was withdrawn too, and the Abbey says 
next time it will manage by itself, thank 
you. On top of this, there was an embarras¬ 
sing episode with the Goldsmiths’ Com¬ 
pany, which generously offered a new cross 
and candlesticks, to be designed by the 
winner of a competition. The design (by 
Louis Osman) duly emerged, only to be 
rejected along with the Goldsmiths’ offer by 
the Dean ana Chapter. 

It would be a pity if these clashes of 
taste, combined with the historic right to 
keep themselves to themselves, were to do 
anything to prevent the Abbey authorities 
seeking help where and when, it is {tally 
needed. At the time of the Coronation £1 
million was successfully raised by appeal for 
the Abbey choir school and for the resjtora- 
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steadily—from nearly 3 per cent in 1950 to 
0.54 per cent in 1962-63—and so does 
another index of childhood poverty—cases 
of juvenile rheumatism. 


But school medical reports have also 
remarked onv Jmir )a child with several 
siblings lags behind the average in health 
and physique. Here is whei£,true poverty 
lies: among large families whose incomes, 
because of low wages, do not even reach the 
basic assistance scale plus rent, and who 
consequently receive less than the full 
assistance scale if the wage-earner cannot 
work. According to this study one child in 
twenty lives at this level, acid it is surely 
here that attention, and action, should be 
concentrated. To include so many more 
only distracts attention from the truly 
needy. 



Stately clutter: prime ministers ' comar 


tion of the interior. But very little has been 
able to be done to the rotting external fabric 
of the Abbey, none of whicn is as much as 
nine centuries old but which suffers untold 
harm in just a few years of polluted 
atmosphere. There is a severe shortage 
of skilled masons; but just as great a 
shortage of money. Yet nothing is 
apparently being done either to assess the 
total need or to put it across to the nation. 
Restoration of the cloisters done would cost 
at least £ioopoo and that is only a small 
fraction of the whole. If Westminster 
Abbey were cleaned today as St Paul’s is 
' being cleaned, the stone would simply be 
washed away. 

And if none of this is immediately 
possible, could not the centenary be die 
moment for the Abbey to brave the wrath of 
descendants, and dear away aU the really 
junky monuments that simply dutter the 
place—and love almost nothing to do with 
religion ? 
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Conservative Archetype 


W, H. Smith 

By Viscount Chilstoo. 

Rmtledge mid Kegan Paul 391 pages, 
illustrated. 63s. 

One of the most important developments 
in English politics in the later nineteenth 
century was the emergence of the suburban 
Conservative. This new breed of voter, 
lower rising to upper middle class, repre¬ 
sented essentially a reaction from the 
Liberal “ sentimentality ” of Mill and 
Gladstone. The proud owners of the trim 
new villas encircling the major cities 
resented any ” pandering ” to the working 
classes, any futile tampering with the 
economic laws of the market; they despised 
the Irish, they were aggressively patriotic, 
insular, philistine, often converts from 
nonconformity to the established church, 
patrons of the new, narrower public schools. 
They made the Conservative party largely 
what it is today. 

Disraeli had an acute appreciation of the 
potentialities of suburbia. Imperium et 
libertas was directed straight at it. Indeed, 
for all his exotic Judaism, Disraeli himself 
was one of the‘earliest specimens, heavily 
camouflaged, of the genus. But votes, and 
political strength, could be got only from 
the common or uncamouflageJ variety. 
And Disraeli's prize exhibit of this valuable, 
and, as it proved, highly profitable, new 
strain was the wealthy newsagent W. H. 
Smith. 

William Henry Smith II was born in 1825 
“ over the shop.” The family was strictly 
Methodist; and young Smith's early 
hankerings for the church, indeed for a 
ministry within it, provide the first due to 
his later political career. Once the 
Wesleyans had thrown in their lot with the 
older Dissenting connections, conversion to 
the church was the indispensable prelimi¬ 
nary to Conservative politics. By the 1860s 
Smith, archetypal self-made man of busi¬ 
ness, was a u Liberal-Conservative,” that 
tell-tale label. By the time of his entry into 
the House of Commons in 1868—appro¬ 
priately enough, unseating John Stuart Mill 
in Westminster—it needed little pressure 
to convert Smith's Palmerstonian Liberal¬ 
ism into Disraelian Toryism. Disraeli made 
extremely intelligent use of him. He gave 
Smith maximum public exposure as an 
encouragement to all the millions of other 
Smiths: He promoted Smith to the cabinet 
in 1877 as First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
spite or the queen's protests against putting 
t man of such low origins at the head of a 


service that had become almost totally an 
aristocratic preserve. Smith acknowledged 
with a straight face the salutes of admirals, 
and Mrs Smith flutteringly did her best to 
cope with entertaining at Admiralty House. 

Disraeli was very careful not to sneer at 
the Marshalls and Snelgroves, the lords of 
suburban villas, with their mock “ pineries 
and vineries,” as Lord Randolph Churchill 
did. This, indeed, was Churchill’s gravest 
mistake. The deadliest enemies of his ideal 
of Tory democracy were not so much the 
Cecils as the Smiths. Appropriately again 
it was Smith, as Secretary for War, who, 
having dished Mill, quietly played the 
largest part in dishing Churchill in 1887. 
Liberal Unionism and the Daily Telegraph 
clinched the issue. The Conservative party 
of the twentieth century was destined not 
to be an adventurous alliance of the masses 
and Lord Curzon. It was to be a much 
safer affair of an indignant middle class run 
by Bonar Laws, Baldwins and Chamber¬ 
lains. It took a crisis of national peril to 
get a Churchill back in the lead. 

Such are the larger reflections provoked 
by this book. They are provoked, it must be 
said, more by Smith himself than by Lord 
Chilston. It is not that the noble author 
wields his pen with aristocratic negligence. 
On the contrary, as is well known, he is a 
painstaking writer. But one regrets that no 
attempt was made to set Smith's career in 
wider depth and perspective. The effect is 
very two-dimensional. And the tone is too 
often one of self-congratulation that the 
Establishment was sensibly condescending 
enough to admit such a treasure to its ranks. 
However, Lord Chilston’s detail is certainly 
interesting enough, and quite entertaining. 
He is by no means obliged to be so discreet 
as Smith’s first biographer. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. So one is regaled with a great 
deal of infighting on the Conservative front 
bench of the 1880s. Apart from the great 
affair of Lord Randolph, we have further 
insight into the Iddesleigh imbroglio, the 
Henry Matthews scandal, the Hicks Beach 
problem, as well, of course, as the usual 
comical troubles with the royal family— 
Smith certainly lacked the courtier's smooth 
touch. 

Again, Lord Chilston’s view of the 
politics of the time is as narrow as Smith's 
own. Admiration of Smith's many admir¬ 
able qualities—he was a transparently 
honest, humbl^ and good man, as well as a 
notably efficient one—is no adequate sub¬ 
stitute for a sufficient quantity of judiciously 
sympathetic historical sense. It is not good 


enough to label Gladstone as a fanatic and 
explain everything on that basis. It is not 
good enough to dismiss the Irish nation as 
a pack of malicious malcontents, whose 
absurd representatives had nothing better to 
do than make Smith's life as Leader of the 
House difficult. One even suspects occasion¬ 
ally that Lord Chilston is tempted to take 
seriously much of Queen Victoria’s more 
grotesque political boobery. 

Still, for all that this might perhaps have 
been a better book, it remains undoubtedly 
a valuable book, for which we must be 
grateful. It illuminates great stretches of 
Conservative high politics from 1877 t0 
1891. And it is salutary to be reminded 
that a great career can be founded on high, 
pure and simple principles. No politician 
was ever less of a careerist than Smith ; and 
Old Morality was a mockingly affection¬ 
ate public nickname for a man whose 
genuineness was instinctively recognised. 


The Negro: A Realist View 

Crisis in Black and White 

By Charles E. Silberman. 

Cape. 382 pages. 30s. 

Dark Ghetto: Dilemmas of Social Poiver 
By Kenneth B. Clark. 

Gollancs. 280 pages. 35s. 

These books stand head and shoulders 
above the flood of words about the Negro 
in America. They really help to explain 
why the problem seems as far from solu¬ 
tion as ever after the legal barriers to Negro 
equality have been torn down. Both 
authors feel deeply for the Negro, both 
know what they are writing about, both are 
realists. They cover much the same 
ground: the tragic, explosive and at the 
same time apathetic Negro masses in the 
big northern cities. Both see the greatest 
challenge to be that of convincing the 
Negro of his own worth ; belief in his 
innate inferiority has been the greatest 
crime committed against him by slavery and 
a hundred years of empty freedom. By 
comparison, the changing of the white atti¬ 
tude* is less urgent, for many of the things 
that now need to be done must be done 
by the Negroes themselves. 

For the reader who has time for only one 
of these book9 the survey by Mr Silberman, 
a member of the editorial board of Fortune 
magazine, is the more useful, for he pro¬ 
vides the historical setting, including the 
now despised “ self-improvement ” doctrine 
of Booker T. Washington ; he is knowledge¬ 
able about the polities of the big cities and 
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does not hesitate to say what he thinks 
should be done. He admires the approach 
of Mr Saul Alinsky, of the Industrial Areas 
Foundation, who has worked to help the 
Negro to solve his own problems in his 
own way. To Mr Silberman more impor¬ 
tant even than desegregated schools are 
good schools, and his top priority is com¬ 
pensatory nursery schools for children in 
deprived communities ; such compensatory 
and remedial education must continue up 
through high school, but it is the earliest 
years that count most. 

This was, in fact, the central recom¬ 
mendation of a report issued by Harlem 
Youth Opportunities Unlimited Inc., a 
group set up with money from President 
Kennedy’s Committee on Delinquency. 
One of its two authors was Dr Clark. 
But, unlike Mr Silberman, Dr Clark is a 
Negro, and if his book is less clearly written 
and more diffuse, it conveys more vividly 
the strains and humiliations of being a 
Negro and the temptation to withdraw into 
the ghetto. Interviews and quotations 
make it very dear, for example, why Negro 
boys would rather peddle narcotics than 
take a contemptible job pushing barrows of 
clothes through the garment district. The 
need is not just for jobs, but for jobs 
that enable Negroes to respect themselves. 
Liberals will benefit also from the candid 
discussion of why Negroes oljten prefer to 
deal with their avowed enemies tnan with 
condescending friends who cannot be relied 
on when the chips are down. 

The Unhidden Persuader 

Goebbels and National Socialist Propa¬ 
ganda, 1925-45 

By Ernest K. Bramsted. 

Cresset Press . 525 pages. 50s. 

As Dr Bramsted observes in this well docu¬ 
mented and valuable contribution to the 
history of National Socialism Joseph 
Goebbels had exceptional talents both as 
a speaker and as a journalist. Unlike many 
influential personages in the backrooms of 
persuasion Goebbels could himself do the 
actual work in the open, and regularly did, 
often for the fun of it, always out of con¬ 
viction he could do it better than anybody 
else. He wrote quickly and effectively. In 
the militant years from 1927 to 1933 his 
articles in Der Angrifi were keenly awaited 
by disciples and opponents. The reader, he 
once advised his staff, should be made to 
feel that the leader-writer was “ really an 
orator standing beside him,” out to win 
a convert. Right up to the end of February 
1945, when the Russians were already con¬ 
verging on Berlin, Goebbels continued to 
exhort the despairing German public with 
his own polished prose in Das Reich. (Dr 
Bramsted submits it was Goebbels who 
first coined the pregnant term “ Iron Cur¬ 
tain” in the course of an article in Das 
Raich of Febriiafy 25, 1945, commenting 
on the Yalta agreement and its likely con¬ 
sequences.) On April 19th, less man a 
fortnight before he put an end to hss life, 
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taking his family with him, Goebbels 
broadcast for the last time on the occasion 
of the Fuehrer’s fifty-sixth birthday. 

. To watch and to hear Goebbels address¬ 
ing a mass meeting in the Berlin Sportpalast 
before the war was an unforgettable 
experience. To strains of stirring march 
music, flanked by strapping Stormtroopers, 
the little unsoldierly figure would limp 
through the waiting crowd to his place on 
the flag-draped platform. When his turn 
came to speak he would ceremoniously 
change his brown party tunic for a looser 
jacket of black alpaca. Thus attired for 
action he would hold forth for the next 
hour or so in his resonant baritone, playinjg 
now quietly, now passionately, upon his 
listeners’ baser hopes and fears. He was 
a much more effective public speaker than 
Hitler. 

Thus gifted, and quite untramelled by 
moral scruples, Goebbels was naturally 
qualified for the post of Reich Propaganda 
Minister in Hitler’s government. He had 
a comparatively easy time of it from 1933 
until the German armies failed to reach 
Moscow before winter set in in 1941. At 
home opposition had been silenced; and 
could it have spoken its voice would have 
been drowned by popular acclamation of 
the Fuehrer’s prodigious succession of 
triumphs. Even after 1941, as disasters 
began to multiply, Goebbels’s monopoly of 
news and comment was unshaka^ly 
buttressed by the People’s Court and the 
public executioner. In November 1943 he 
remarked in his diary that German home 
morale was excellent M partly owing to our 
good propaganda but partly also to the 
severe measures that we have taken against 
defeatists.” 

Counter-propaganda came only from 
abroad, chiefly from England, by radio and 
smuggled leaflets. Dr Bramsted writes from 
firsthand experience of the British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation’s wartime programmes 
directed specially to the German people in 
their own language. The BBC's German 
audience grew steadily in defiance of the 
heavy jamming arranged by the Propaganda 
Ministry and the severe punishment 
detected listeners had to face. 


Is Man Worth While? 

Prehistoric Studies 

By Grahame Clark and Stuart Piggott. 

356 pages, illustrated. 

The Dutch Seaborne Empire, 1600-1800 

By C. R. Boxer. 

352 pages, illustrated. 

Hutchinson . 50s. each. 

These two volumes are the first in a series 
—The History of Human Society—edited 
by J. H. Plumb. To come are the Greeks, 
Jews and Romans, the seaborne empires of 
the Spanish, French and British, and 
studies of many other societies of Europe, 
Asia and America. The series, despite its 
misleading tide, is not intended as a 


universal history, a continuous story of 
homo sapiens, but rather ss illuminations 
of selected human societies for readers 
already equipped with' a broad knowledge 
of history and a will to know more. The 
editor's theme is of human worthwhileness, 
of the growth of men’s control over their 
own environment, and of optimism that 
men’s intellects will eventually obtain 
control over man himself. 

We must wait for more volumes before 
judging the success of this approach. But 
the first two, each complete-in itself for 
those interested only in the periods dealt 
with, leave one with a taste to order the 
rest of the meal. “ Prehistoric Societies ” 
assembles the archaeological evidence from 
Europe, Africa, Asia and America, and 
brings the story of men to the take-off point 
of civilisation (with too little attention how¬ 
ever, to China). Here are Neanderthal and 
Cromagnon, Celts and Achaeons, Iroquois 
and Eskimos, plentifully illustrated with 
rock-engravings and the tools our ancestors 
used in the conquest of their fellow animals. 

Some will find this account by two 
archaeologists overfull of facts and flints. 
Meticulous in avoidance of speculation, it 
is accurate, up-to-date, readable and full of 
interest. But more cross-references to the 
evidence of origins within men themselves, 
to the clues saved for us within words and 
place names, more boldness in fitting jigsaw 
pieces into tentative pictures, would have 
added to the interest without detracting 
from the scholarship. 
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The second volume on the Dutch sea* 
borne empire does little to support the 
editor’s optimistic theme. Men with fires 
in their bellies and fine ambitions took only 
two hundred years to decline into paunchi* 
r ness. These dour, severe, serious, dean 
Calvinist burghers, grave and stolid, efficient 
and frugal, constantly fighting Spaniards, 
Portuguese, English and French—what 
came over them that they made the seven¬ 
teenth century their own ? From what 
amalgam of fire and serenity did they create 
their calm dries, a mercantile empire, 
Rembrandt, a passion for tulips and a 
monopoly of marine insurance ? Why did 
their Golden Century so soon give place 
to the periwig period, with Dutch 44 dis¬ 
gusted s” writing in the 1770s in the 
querulous words of Times letter-writers of 
196$ ? There is much of interest that is 
new to English readers, and it is excellently 
done. 

In this generation of England’s discon* 
tent, the editor of the series will be hard 
put to it to persuade an English public of 
his theme of confidence. May we hope 
that, a9 a summing up of this series which 
promises to be so interesting, wc may later 
have a Plumb interpretation of history to 
put on the shelf alongside our crystal 
ball ? It would be nice to know whether 
the twentieth century is coming up to 
expectations. 

Uncommon Thinkers 

The Pursuit of Certainty 

By Shirley Robin Letwin. 

Cambridge University Press. 397 pages. 
52s. 6d. 

This book 1$ a study of four English 
thinkers—David Hume, Jeremy Bentham, 
John Stuart Mill end Beatrice Webb—all 
of whom devoted a considerable part of 
their minds to the study of English politics. 
The connection between them is certainly 
not immediately obvious, but Mrs Letwin 
finds it in t common approach which she 
terms “ utilitarian.” All of them, she main¬ 
tains, praised “ a common sense matter of 
fact, concrete, experimental approach to 
human affairs.” This is certainly true of 
Hume and Bentham; but Mill’s approach 
it more theoretical, and Beatrice Webb was 
an ideologue, conspicuously lacking in com¬ 
mon sense and, some would say, humanity. 
What has she really in common with David 
Hume ? 

Hume’s view of politics was essentially 
pragmatic. He treated politics as an art to 
be practised rather than as a science tp be 
learnt. Like Bagehot he found the essence 
of political wisdom not in a knowledge of 
political principle but in a practical appre¬ 
ciation of .what men are like, what they can 
Be brought to accept and what they cannot 
be persuaded to do. He hid,' as Mrs 
Letwin points out, a sense of proportion. 
This was exactly what Mrs Webb lathed. 
She had little sense of what was politically 
possible and this sprang ffotn « basic law 


of sympathy with her fellow men. The 
ideal man of the future, she prophesied, 
would be 

in Impersonality ... perpetually disentangling 
the material circumstances of the universe by 
intellectual processes, and by his emotional 
will casting out all other feelings, all sensa¬ 
tions other than that of an all-embracing 
beneficence. Physical appetites are to me The 
Devil: they are signs of the disease that ends 
in death, the root of the hatred, malice and 
greed that make the life of man a futility. 

What on earth would David Hume have 
made of this and of her twin saviours of 
socialism and science ? He would surely 
have disowned her robustly as his heir, and 
would have had infinitely more sympathy 
with her no-nonsense father, who listened 
to Herbert Spencer as an entertainment but 
dismissed his conclusions as “ words, my 
dear, mere words.” “ Experience tells me,” 
he added to his daughter, 

that some businesses grow more diverse and 
complicated, others get simpler and more 
uniform, others again go into the bankruptcy 
court. In the long run and over the whole 
field there is no more reason for expecting one 
process than the other. 

From this astringent and down-to-earth 
pragmatism, Mrs Webb succeeded in 
liberating herself completely. What she 
admired most was Soviet Russia, with its 
devotion to 4 4 the higher freedom of the 
corporate life.” 

Mrs Letwin’s finking of Hume and 
Bentham is more reasonable, but, whereas 
Hume was a conservative, Bentham was a 
revolutionary, although he used law and 
not violence as a means of transformation. 
Mrs Webb adopted Benthamite techniques, 
but what has Mill’s individualism in com¬ 
mon with Bentham’s collective approach ? 
Mrs Letwin has written four perceptive 
studies of English political thinkers, but one 
closes the volume thinking that the factor 
they have in common is precisely that Mrs 
Letwin wished to include them in the same 
book. 

Fighting for Peace 

Pacifism: An Historical and 
Sociological Study 

By David A. Martin. 

Routledge and Keqan Paul 261 pages. 30s. 

Mr Martin has written a Useful study of 
pacifism, and his book is divided into two 
parts. He first discusses the sociological 
and religious roots of pacifism, drawing on 
such authorities as Weber and Troeltsch; 
although perhaps in this first section his 
discussion becomes rather technical; he does 
produce a frame of reference that ifiakes it 
all the easier to appreciate the second part 
of his book, 41 Pacifism in Britain.” r 
In effect, this second part is an anatomy 
of dissent in Britain during the last few 
decades, and the picture which emerges is 
indeed a depressing one as we trace the 
successive frustrations of the dissenters 
from the Union of Democratic Control to 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
Thus the dissenters and their pacifist allies* 
^ejecting the traditional view that morality 
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and national self-interest frequently, even 
necessarily, diverge, either crusade for 
peace or treat war as a crusade, as we saw 
with the recent dissenting plea for armed 
intervention in Rhodesia. The dis¬ 
senters assume political decisions to be 
matters of intellectual evil and error, rather 
than adjustments of conflicting pressures, 
and at the same time frequently combine, 
illogically, a moralistic critique of politics 
with an amoral economic determinism. In¬ 
evitably, a conspiratorial view of national 
and international politics emerges: 
a good man in the Foreign Office executing 
evil policies is an enigma to the dissenting 
mind; they conclude he is acting on false 
information and hasten to acquaint him with 
the facts. 

(Such as, for example, the 44 facts ” that the 
Americans and not the Communists are re¬ 
sponsible for the war in Vietnam.) Thus 
Mr Martin’s account of the gyrations of the 
New Statesman over Munich is a classic 
illustration of the confusion in the dissent¬ 
ing mind, a confusion that will remain with 
us. 

Yet Mr Martin, a pacifist himself, could 
well have given us a brief discussion of 
modern totalitarianism, which surpasses in 
its potential for evil all the militarism and 
autocracy of the past, as that great, but un¬ 
typical, dissenter, George Orwell, saw. 
Surely the truth is that in the twentieth 
century the 44 pacific optimism ” of the dis¬ 
senters and the pacifists can be actually 
manipulated by the totalitarians to produce 
tyranny far worse than could have been 
imagined in other centuries. In certain cir¬ 
cumstances, might is still essential to right, 
and indeed to the survival of an imperfect 
society which still gives the dissenter and 
the pacifist freedom of expression. 

OTHER BOOKS 

THb Roots of American Economic Growth, 
1607-1861: An Essay in Social Causation. By 
Stuart Bruchey. Hutchinson . (University 
Library.) 224 pages. ISs. 

Professor Bruchey is concerned to analyse the 
causes of American economic development from 
the colonial period to the civil war, and finds 
no single explanatory strand. The causes lie in 
" community will and acts of governments, the 
structure of society and its values, knowledge 
aqd education, attitudes towards technological 
change* the actions of private investors, and the 
effects of widening markets." He faithfully 
expounds others* explanations and only tenta¬ 
tively puts forward his own; but makes of the 
brief survey a careful, sound, scholarly job, both 
useful and interesting to students. 

Historical Statistics of Canada. Edited by 
M. C. Urquhart and K. A. H. Buckley. Cam¬ 
bridge University Phss. 687 pages. £5 15s. 

This is a noble statistical enterprise, con¬ 
ducted jointly by the Social Science Research 
Council of Canada aad the Canadian Political 
Science Association, with the primary object of 
providing a Wide range of statistics in the econo¬ 
mic, social and political fields since the estab- 
lishogent of modern Canada in 1867. Each sec¬ 
tion is ^accompanied by a description of the 
sources' of the figures, and the whole volume 
will make the work of the researcher in Cana- 1 
dim economic and social history a positive joy. 

FREEDOM of the Individual. By Stuart Hamp¬ 
shire. Chatto and Windui. 112 pages. 25s. 

An extended version of the De Carle Lectures 
delivered at the. .University , of Otago in Dunedin, 
New Zealand in 1964. 
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Britain’s payments figures for the third quarter of 196s ware worse even 
than Mr. Callaghan had hinted. Much of the drain represented a 
flow of long-term capital to the overseas sterling area, and the 
rest a poor performance on invisibles. 


British Petroleum is confident the collapse of its North Sea drilling 
rig will not delay plans to start piping gas ashore by the end of 1967. 
But drilling will be held up until a new rig arrives. 


The Government’s decision to let British Eagle go on flying 
between London Airport and Glasgow unexpectedly 
leaves British European Airways some healthy competition. 


Figures from British engineering firms confirm the earlier 
indications that the industry’s output has edged up again 
to the level recorded at the beginning of 1965. 


WORLD BOURSES 1966 


This week we attempt to be clear- 
cut about the eight leading world 
bourses. The result may seem 
arrogantly positive: we take as 
read the usual escape clauses. 
Forecasting bourse movements^ is 
a delicate matter of balancing 
known facts and their implications 
against one's own guesses at what 
investors generally are guessing 
about the future. And it’s the 
guesses which are the more impor¬ 
tant. 

The Non-Starters 

All bourses should rise over the 
loan term: postwar economic 
policy at least avoids big bear 
cycles.. The aim of investment now 
is to put money into rising mar¬ 
kets 4nd to avoid sluggish ones. 
WoamhanttdtiulaoM^eas view 
for the benefit of tfeamdmni-term 
private investor. Cta the maxim 
J ‘ When in doubt, stay out,” we 
think Investors should steef.-away 
from Australia, Canada, Wall 
Street and London. Below we spell 
out why. 

Australia's economic boom seems 
to have slowed. Exports, impeded 
by a weakening in .commodity 
prices, have not kept, pace with 
imports. And on capital account 
the backwash has been felt 
from the cut-back in American 
overseas investment. Companies 
are increasing retentions: rights 


issues can be expected to grow. 
While investors' money is taken up 
by new capital-raising, Australian 
share prices are unlikely to rise. 
Buyers have come in to support 
the market at its 1961 level; but 
the short term outlook for the 
company sector is not good enough 
to keep the market actively bullish 
in 1966. Institutions, looking to 
the 1970s for a rapid build-up of 
earnings from metal producers, 
will buy on declines. 

Wall Street, despite its pre-Christ¬ 
mas all-time peak, looks unreliable. 
Heavy trading has recently accom¬ 
panied falls and the slow rises 
have not brought increasing parti¬ 
cipation ; this does not look like a 
bull market. The recent rise in 
the discount rate and the obvious 
disagreement between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Federal Reserve 
Board have done nothing to 
boost investors’ confidence. The 
economy should continue its boom 
throughout 1966; but the mar¬ 
ket has lost its zip. It is too late 
to put money in. The May, 1965 
peak left the index selling at 19 
times earnings: it is now at 18 
times. There is no reason why 
this figure Should not decline 
further as confidence ebbs a bit— 
although the index should not fall 
far as earnings are rising. 

Wall Stmt’s hesitation will, as 
usual, affect Canadian stock mar¬ 
kets. The summer’s plunge ia share 


SCOPE FOR RECOVERY 

Ficjuies show percentage rise needed to take 
the eight share Indit es from their current level 
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CANADA 
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prices, following Wall Street, has 
been only partially corrected, 
although the economy has done 
better than expected, investors 
arc chary, 

London’s recovery in December 
was baited by the prospect of 
higher taxation in next April’s 
budget and no immediate fall in 
the currently high interest rates. 
After the Budget, companies will 
have to pay tax on dividends they 
hand out: this will provide a 
new incentive for directors to re¬ 
tain rather than distribute earn¬ 
ings. Especially as money will still 
- be tighMmd-dcar. Share-yields Ate 
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STOCK MARKET INDICES 


Percentage change from : 

Dec. 28 s A week A month A year Dote of 



1966 

ago 

ago 

r ago 

all-time peak 

Non-starters 

Australia 

319 8 

■M *5 

+ 

2*1 

-12-4 

Feb. 27, 1964 

Wall Street 

988 0 

-0*2 

+ 

1*2 

+ 11*1 

Dec. 23. 1966 

Canada 

160-9 

+0-5 

+ 

0*4 

+ 1 2 

M*y 13, 1966 

London 

407*2 

+0*5 

- 

0*1 

+ 7*2 

Oct. 1. 1966 

Runnem 

Germany 

87*6 

nil 

- 

0*6 

-14-6 

Juno 7, 1961 

France 

91 *0 

+ 1 *6 

+ 

3*6 

- 7*3 

June 1, 1961 

Japan 

1,417 -8 

+3*7 


3-2 

+ 16-5 

July 18. 1961 

Favourite 

Italy 

62-7 

+0-2 

+10-0 

+ 190 

June 21. 1961 


* London, December 20. 


high, but company profits look like 
taking quite a Death# iDr *966. 
There ha| beep lei* talk recently la 
London qf the u atop shortage * 
that was sikeh a ttetor In the 
autunmioqtti laspiices fall it will 
cease to be a major! actor. 


ThaRunners 

The four bourses In the running 
for a successful 1966 ere : France, 
Germany, Italy and Japan. Of 
these the outsider is Germany. 
Since 1959*60, when the bourse 
was advancing annually by more 
than 50%, investors have had little 
confidence in the German miracle. 
Production has nevertheless con¬ 
tinued to rise at between 2} and 
10% annually. But labour costs 
have risen rapidly. German in¬ 
vestors are predominantly busi¬ 
nessmen ; the market lacks the 
determined bullishness of the small 
investor which helps to keep Lon¬ 
don buoyant. German measures 
to keep capital out and, more re¬ 
cently, American attempts to keep 
domestic capital in, have removed 
another bullish factor. But the 
chart shows that the bourse's 
movements ^havc been relatively 
gentle, with no panic selling. The 
German economy is now being 
squeezed ; industrial production in 
the third quarter of 1965 fell for 
the first time since early 1961. But 
the bourse is almost at its 1962 
low and is not discounting cheer¬ 
ful news. The cheerful news Ger¬ 
man investors want is a cut-back 
in the growth of wage bills and in 
Germany this is not incompatible 
with genuine economic growth. By 
the end of the year they should 
be cheered up. The German 
bourse outlook for the next six 
months is unsettled ; but investors 
should buy for the subsequent 
recovery. 

The French government has sub¬ 
ordinated economic growth to 
large gold reserves. So much so 
that production turned down in 
1964-65. The government has 
now started to reflate by borrowing 


money and lending it to chosen 
industries for investment. General 
de Gaulle's policies have not en¬ 
deared him to investors—the mar¬ 
ket actually fell when he an¬ 
nounced his intention to stand as 
President again. But they will not 
be able to ignore the economic 
improvement in 1966, although the 
slow return of confidence will make 
the rise in share prices hesitant. 
Only timid investors should stay 
out of Japan. The government 
has managed the economy and the 
srockmarket with great ability. 
Despite the high bankruptcy rate, 
confidence remains inscrutably 
high. But the institutions, whose 
buying at the government’s insti¬ 
gation supported the market, must 
now be eager to realise their pro¬ 
fits. The government may well 
instruct them to do so if the market 
starts another speculative rise. 
The Dow Jones indicator has ad¬ 
mittedly risen nearly 40% from its 
panic low in the summer and some 
correction to this rise must be ex¬ 
pected. But investors should buy 
on the falls and then sit tight 
through any subsequent squalls 
generated by institutions or the 
government. They will have some 
scares. But—by the end of 1966 
—they may be glad they have 
bought. But those who bought last 
March (when we were bullish) are 
already happy. 


The Favourite 

The favourite for 1966 must be 
Italy. The recent flurry on the 
bourse when the Gdison/Monte- 
catini merger hit the headlines is 
likely to be repeated as further 
mergers and takeovers come along. 
(British investors will remember 
how brewery shares soared as 
takeovers awoke the market and 
the advantages of large units were 
proclaimed.) The Italian economy 
is now out of the credit squeeze 
period and the return of investors' 
confidence at this stage of the busi¬ 
ness cycle is often the period of 
fastest share price rises. The 
Italian bourse is less stable than 
the German one ; but less inexplic¬ 
ably volatile than the Japanese 
one. It should have risen more than 
Frankfurt and may (or may not) 
have risen more than Tokyo by 
the end of the year. For reliable 
growth it should be better than 
both. 

In last week’s issue we said that the 
Minister responsible for sport, Mr 
Dennis Howell , ivas attached to the 
Board of Trade, and that this depart - 
mem was responsible for the loans 
and grants in connection with the 
1966 World Cup. In fact Mr Howell 
is Joint Undersecretary of State at 
the Ministry of Education and 
Science: and this ministry is hand¬ 
ling the loam. 


FIVE YEARS' HIGHS AND LOWS (January 1961*100) Arrows indicate latest figures 
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OUTLOOK 1966 


Better Balance, for the Strong 


I N many ways the world economy enters 1966 in better 
balance and in better fettle than it has been in years. 
The rich industrial countries of Western Europe, North 
America and Japan, in which one third of the non-com¬ 
munist world’s population produces roughly 90 per cent of 
its industrial output, are still matching up to the collective 
target of 4 per cent plus annual economic growth which Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy persuaded these countries to set themselves at 
the beginning of the 1960s; and which, to many sceptics’ 
surprise, they have fairly consistently achieved. This success 
reflects above all the extraordinary strength and duration of 
the business expansion in the United States, which accounts 
for nearly as much output as all the rest put together. And the 
starting point for New Ye|y business optimism is that, because 
of America’s new boldness in economic management, there are 
actually fewer fears for a premature ending of the American 
boom today than there were a year ago. Even if peace breaks 
out in Vietnam, it seems likely that the Administration will 
take measures to keep the economy moving. In America in 
the 1960s, as in Continental Europe in the 50s, expansion is 
being taken for granted—and the resulting anticipation of 
future expansion, through investment in increased capacity, 
itself underscores this expansionist faith. 

The first reason for economic optimism is, therefore, that 
West's biggest economy is domestically still very strong. The 
second reason for optimism is that three big industrial coun¬ 
tries whose growth rates have been flagging below capacity— 
Japan, Italy and to a lesser extent France—are also con- 

Who Worries about What 
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No 
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No 
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No 
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Trade 
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Capital 
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Reserves 
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No 
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No 
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No 
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No 
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No 

No 
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No 
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Net reserves*: 
Est. • ' As oar 
change . cent of 
1964-65 annual 
($ mn) imports 
- 2,000 $ 
-1,250 70 

+ 200 38 

- 400 41 

+ 50 23 
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veniently those whose trade balances are now the strongest. 
This provides them with the happy external cushion, which 
Britain so sadly still lacks, for the necessary domestic reflation. 
All these countries are in fact now being urged to do just 
this by the international civil servants of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development. The recendy 
installed procedures of “ multilateral surveillance ” in Paris 
have not, as some expansionists feared, been simply a crude 
pressure against domestic over-spending. Rather, they have 
given notable impetus to the spread of modem concepts of 
fiscal management, in practice preaching reflation as frequent¬ 
ly as deflation. The extraordinary success achieved first by 
Italy and then by Japan in wiping out their trade deficits 
through a sharp dose of domestic deflation, which, however, 
wiped out their investment booms at the same time, has 
provided these countries with both the need and the oppor¬ 
tunity for positive economic stimulation, of a kind that they 
have not hitherto faced. Meanwhile the one continental coun¬ 
try that is currently in major deficit on current account, Ger¬ 
many, is also still the richest in terms of foreign exchange: 
though it is far from happy about its perverse position as an 
importer of capital combined with a trade deficit of the current 
size. 

Sterling and the Dollar 

But now comes the snag. The conspicuous success of 
1964-65 in balancing the world economy has been in ironing 
out the relatively new and essentially second rank problems— 
Italy has moved out of its former huge deficit, and Germany 
out of its former surplus. The conspicuous failure has been in 
the older, chronic, and correspondingly most urgent problems 
—of securing financial balance for Britain and the United 
States. The hard fact is that after eight years of continuous 
strain on the dollar, and two decades of intermittent pressure 
on sterling, a solution of the special problems of the reserve 
currencies is as far off as ever. 

The pressures on both currencies have been contained first 
through a mushrooming network of international credits; and 
secondly, and more ominously, through trade and payments 
restrictions. Britain’s particular problem combines a chronic 
deficiency of reserves (which leaves its international banking 
functions resting on international credit support) together 
with competitive trading weakness (which produces an un¬ 
comfortably large deterioration in the trade balance when 
domestic demand is rising fast $nd an uncomfortably small 
improvement in the trade balance when demand is being 
restrained). America’s special problem is more limited but 
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not much more responsive to treatment; a plethora of loanable 
funds that spills across the frontier to meet demands in less 
financially mature countries. Both weaknesses, in the past 
year or so, have been papered over by restrictions that are 
declared to be temporary: the surcharge of originally 15 and 
now 10 per cent on British imports; and the new compre¬ 
hensive range of only nominally voluntary curbs on foreign 
outflows of credit and capital from banks, other lenders and 
business corporations in the United States. 

“ Black Devaluations ” 

This array of restrictions and fiscal devices to staunch the 
flow of trade and capital represents a clear setback to the 
earlier movements towards greater freedom and integration 
in investment as well as trade throughout the western world. 
Some shrewd financiers in Europe now refer to the new 
phenomenon of “black devaluation.” Thus the pound is 
effectively devalued by 10 per cent for any British importer 
who has to pay the 10 per cent surcharge ; it is devalued by 
16 per cent, or whatever the current dollar premium is, for 
new outflows of private capital outside the sterling area. The 
United States dollar is devalued by 15 per cent for European 
borrowers who have to pay the interest equalisation tax on 
their issues in New York or long-term loans from American 
banks; the dollar has long been devalued by 50 per cent in 
Mr Macnamara’s decisions on defence procurement. Unfor¬ 
tunately, these “black devaluations,” or partial devaluations 
as they might be better called, are almost always the least 
desirable part of a devaluation; they almost never give an 
incentive to expansion of exports, as a real devaluation would, 
but work wholly by restricting trade and investment. 

The real worry at the beginning of 1966 is that these 
restrictions seem more likely to be intensified than to fade 
away. For the pound and the dollar, under existing monetary 
arrangements, are increasingly dependent on these props. 
As it has turned out, the continuing lack of a properly 
organised international monetary system has not involved any 
general constraint on economic growth—with the notable 
exception of Britain, which is uncomfortable for itself but of 
diminishing relative significance for the world as a whole, 
with British imports under 10 per cent of the world total 
compared with some 20 per cent in 1931. But a general price 
for the currency malaise has been paid, in the form of increas¬ 


ing barriers to international trade and payments. A number 
of countries are how being forced by these payments pressures 
to insulate their domestic economy from international markets. 

For many businessmen these problems are still what they 
read in the newspapers rather than come across themselves. 
Steady growth at 4 per cent in so many countries looks after 
a legion of peripheral problems on the way. But the curbs 
on outflows of capital in particular have become an increasing 
element in business decisions. International companies in 
Britain have to decide whether the double fiscal and exchange 
deterrents on overseas investment are as transient as some 
directors have wishfully assumed. And the watch on American 
exporters of capital has now been extended to any fund that 
owns as little as $500,000 in foreign assets. *In addition, 
American business as a whole is faced with interest rates at 
their highest levels since 1930. 

Because America’s domestic boom is still so strong, 
American business itself should be able to face these higher 
rates with equanimity. Paradoxically, they may act as a 
bigger check on European business. It is a fact that the now 
quite considerable increase in American interest rates over 
lie past two years has to a substantial extent merely pulled 
interest rate levels in Europe up with it, leaving the trouble¬ 
some differential between American and European rates 
virtually unchanged. Equally, the restrictions on foreign 
access to American capital and credit have in practice mainly 
pushed more and more borrowers into the “ non-territorial ” 
dollar market. In the first nine months of 1965 “ Euro issues ” 
(i.e. issues arranged outside the country of the currency used, 
predominantly dollar loans floated in Europe) for the first time 
exceeded foreign issues made in national markets. This has 
produced increasing congestion in the international bond 
market, even though traditional borrowers such as Japan and 
the Scandinavian countries have held back. Pressure could 
easily increase in the new year. Spain is planning a jumbo 
issue of $150 million. Moreover American corporations 
themselves have been pushed by Washington increasingly 
into this market; and since their size and financial strength 
makes these corporations preferred names for European 
bankers, the net result has been to make long-term finance 
still more difficult for continental companies to find. 

The growing insulation of the abundant American capital 
market may therefore cause increasing liquidity pressure on 

Continued on page 40 
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THE ECONOMIES: FIGURING OUT THE FIGURING 


In and Out of Step 

No, 1965 wasn’t one of the great vintage 
growth years. No economy in the western 
world speeded up. But North America 
chalked up as much gain as in the previous 
year. And some European countries, even 
if slowing down, still scored as big a plus, 
or even a slightly bigger one, than the 
United States—Germany, for instance, as 
well as Norway. Holland did better than 
its economists thought it would at the 
beginning of the year : and Sweden did 
much as expected. 

But for Britain, France, Italy and 
Belgium none of this 4 to 5% : it was 2 to 
3%. While Japan, which had scored a 
staggering 14% in 1964, at long last con¬ 
formed and limped along with a mere 1%, 
still making, take note, an annual average 
7% in the two years. 

At least, that’s how it looks now. But if 
last time we were content to describe this 
annual exercise of looking backwards and 
forwards as a statisticians’ hell, it seems 
even more diabolical now. This time last 
year we were at pains to explain that our 
original forecasts for 1964 had been too 
optimistic. Now we have to eat those 
words. Today, the official estimate of 
Britain's growth between 1963 and 1964, 
year on year, is around 5I *¥,. Our fore¬ 
cast, Christmas 1963, was 5%. Our look- 
ing-back estimate, New Year'9 day 1965, 
was 3J %. Foresight was better than hind¬ 
sight. 


Where we went wrong a year ago was to 
believe the official figures of national ex¬ 
penditure as far as they went—which was 
no further than for the first half of the 
year. We must hand it to the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Re¬ 
search : it didn't. The institute works out 
what it nicely describes as a compromise 
index of national output. Its figuring a 
year ago seems to have been much righter 
than the official statistics which have since 
been adjusted. At least in total: the in¬ 
stitute wasn't all that hot in every detail. 

Now, again, with another year over, 
we’re not sure what happened in it. It 
looks as if, again, wc underestimated 
British growth when, a year ago, we fore¬ 
cast ii% more national output in 1965 
than 1964. It may have been nearer 
twice that amount. Investment has kept 
up quite a bit more strongly than we 
thought it would, and, to a lesser extent, 
so too have exports and personal spending. 

For 1966, nobody’s mentioning Mr 
Brown’s near-4%. It’s a question of 
whether Britain gets 2'Y,, year on year, or 
less. Even without any change in govern¬ 
ment policy, even with nothing more 
severe than a standstill budget, we can’t 
see much steam in the economy until mid- 
1966. And then nothing to get excited 
about. Our guess is that, year on year, 
growth might be of the order of 1J % . 
This implies, year-end to vear-end, near 
2%. 

This view of the British economy is 
taken in the belief that world trade will 


grow a little more slowly in 1966 after a 
bigger than average rise last year. So 
British exports, we think, will have, if 
anything, a slightly tougher time in 1966 
than in 1965. But we are more optimistic 
in this respect than some forecasters. It 
won’t be all that surprising if British ex¬ 
porters keep up their recent performance. 
Even in a comparatively good year—-which 
1965 was—Britain's exports have lagged 
behind the growth in export markets. With 
much leeway to pick up, British exports, 
services included, can, we think, continue 
to rise ai about 3!% a year in real terms. 

Two of Britain’s biggest customers, 
however, Australia and South Africa, both 
expect to grow more slowly in 1966. 
South Africa tried to slow down in 1965 
but didn't succeed: the clamp is to be 
tightened this year. A fall of 2% in the 
volume of Australia’s imports, services 
included, is forecast this year. As com¬ 
petition stiffens in the world’s markets 
for manufactured goods and raw com¬ 
modity prices become firmer, the terms of 
trade may not again help Britain. 

For industrial countries a9 a whole, 1966 
seems likely to see about as much growth 
as 1965. American and German growth 
may be just a little less5 but French and 
Italian more. Canada may not do quite as 
well as in 1965 but may equal the United 
States. Japan thinks its growth should 
be back on course. 

After a year of much disparity, forecasts 
arc for greater uniformity. Except in 
Britain—the odd man out for 1966. 
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world liquidity in the traditional sense, on private liquidity 
available for commercial institutions. This comes at a time 
when competition for funds has already contributed to some 
jninor financial failures, in Canada and California as well as 
more familiarly in Japan, and when world interest rates as a 
whole are distincdy high in relation to the pressure of demand. 
There is a growing school of opinion in America which is 
urging the government bravely to continue its international 
banking function, of borrowing short and lending longer, in 
the way that has become standard practice in domestic 
banking. Yet this os possible domestically only through the 
existence of a lender of last resort in the form of a national 
central bank; and until something like an international central 
bank performs the same function internationally, this sort 
of action is bound to be seriously curtailed. Britain's own 
liquidity predicament provides a warning example of the 
danger of letting the international cash ratio fall too far. 


The Squeeze on Liquidity 

Just possibly, the strains on commercial and banking 
liquidity in Europe could help mobilise new allies for the 
radical school in the current official discussions on provision 
of additional international reserve assets, under one of the 
many “ international liquidity plans.” But there are no signs 
that this intellectual conversion among the responsible officials 
has been made. Nor is too much to be expected from the 
parallel study by the Group of Ten countries, on methods of 
adjusting international payments. This committee, by all 
accounts, has been running through some rare old prescrip¬ 
tions, including a German proposal that a country’s external 
payments balance should govern, gold standard wise, its 
domestic money supply. The example of the swift recoveries 
from deficit, after domestic squeezes, by Italy and Japan 
could well lead to excessive emphasis on the role of 
domestic deflation alone. Yet there have clearly been special 
factors here, such as Italy’s dose links with the German 
market, and Japan's with America. In addition, Japan's 
exchange rate is so undervalued that it has always been fairly 
easy for it to sell profitably in export markets goods that are 
not snapped up at home. Beyond that, one should surely 
hesitate to embrace, as a standard instrument of adjustment, a 
device that has so effectively killed off two such notable invest¬ 
ment booms. 

Faced with a diplomatic ban on any discussion of variation 
in exchange rates, the Group of Ten report could conceivably 
recommend the use of import surcharges or export subsidies 
as a standard device. Provided the emphasis was on export 
subsidies, and provided that dispensations for these were 
■ firmly in the hands of an international body, this might indeed 
be the best expedient. But the provisos are important, and 
not likely to be fulfilled. A better and more workable 
expedient might be what has become to be called the sliding 
parity in exchange rates, through which exchange rates could 
be varied by small amounts such as one or two per cent per 
year, avoiding the disruptions in financial markets caused 
by larger movements, but equally providing a distinct' and 
cumulatively growing aid to payments balance. If this should 
after all be a quiet year for the exchanges, the resulting 
opportunity to bring in.-such a scheme should not be lost. 
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Those Minor Adjustments 

A ccording to most official forecasters,.the big increases 
in imports in 1966 should come from France and Italy, 
which ought to be reflating their economies quite substanti¬ 
ally. If for much of the year Germany, which will be dismflat- 
ing its economy, does not cut its imports or re-expand its 
exports (but won’t it ?) very sharply, this could favour the 
marginal suppliers to the Six, above all the hard-pressed 
Anglo-Saxons. Recovery in Japan, still not quite assured, 
could give an extra fillip. But even on this fairly optimistic 
reading of the world trade prospect there are, sadly, offsetting 
factors. A further slowdown in imports by the primary pro¬ 
ducers could hit Britain peculiarly hard. Th£ other major 
loser from these countries’ efforts to whitde down their trade 
deficits could be America, whose own imports seem likely to 
rise strongly. This would make the United States’ task in 
eliminating its payments deficit even tougher; and might 
therefore make the measures it adopts to fulfil that task 
tougher too. 

The best approach for the private soothsayer for 1966 may 
be to retail the average of other people's (including govern*, 
ments') guesses about what may happen to their economies 
in the year; and then to express one’s own reservations about 
them. In many progressive countries (a term which nowadays 
does not include Britain) governmental forecasts of the growth 
of national output and trade in 1966 are already in the field. 

For output in the new year, the most prevalent guess is 
that the overall rate of growth in the industrialised countries 
of the world in 1966 will not be very different from 196$: 
perhaps some 4 to 4; per cent, which would still be much less 
than the 6 per cent gain in 1964. According to official guessti¬ 
mates, growth within the common market as a whole is 
expected to accelerate from just over 3} per cent in 1965 to 
about 4.3 per cent in 1966, the German and Italian economies 
chalking up slightly higher gains, the French slightly lower, 
than the average. The unusual lead of North America over 
Europe in the growth league may therefore narrow—but not 
(with the United States growing at perhaps 4} per cent) 
entirely disappear. Only the European Free Trade Area is 
expected to lag behind badly, pulled down by Britain’s exer¬ 
cise in orthodox adjustment; Efta’s average growth rate may 
be little over half of the EEC average. 

Although total growth in the industrial countries in 1966 
is expected to proceed undiminished—and further heavy 
Russian and Chinese 
wheat purchases have 
given a welcome boost 
to the grain markets— 
there is less confidence 
that the growth in total 
world trade will reach 
last year’s levels, because 
nearly everybody expects 
a slower rise in exports 
to the primary producing 
countries. The import 
capacity of the primary 
producers as a group had 
already slipped back last 
year, with the easing 
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of commodity prices. The less developed countries, 
with little to spare in the reserve sock, had to cut 
back outlays of precious foreign exchange sharply and quickly. 
And before 1965 was out the richer primary producers, 
notably New Zealand and South Africa, had also clamped 
down harder on domestic growth and moved directly to curb 
imports. The measures taken by all of these countries had 
already begun to bite even in 1965. 1'hey will bite further 
in 1966. One guess is that the imports of the primary pro¬ 
ducers from the OECD countries may rise by no more than 
5 per cent in 1966, against nearly S per cent in 196s and 
almost 14 per cent in 1964. The slackening in total world 
trade will surely be far less marked—the primary producers 
count for considerably less than the industrial countries in 
setting the pace of world trade. If the official forecasts of 
growth in the industrial countries are fulfilled, total world 
trade in 1966 could rise by 7-7J per cent—still below 1965*8 
9 per cent, let alone 1964’s 14 per cent. But are the fore¬ 
casts realistic ? 

On present policies, all of these guesstimates could prove 
too optimistic. There are major uncertainties over the pace of 
recovery not only in Italy and France—but also, for the first 
rime, in Japan. Nor is the course of the German economy 
entirely certain. And these four countries account for a quarter 
of the total output and over a third of the total trade of the 
OECD countries combined. In Italy, France and Japan the 
question marks are over the extent to which rebounds, trig¬ 
gered initially by exports and restocking, will now be sustained 
by domestic demand—above all by a pick-up in investment, 
the whipping boy of the previous bouts of external readjust¬ 
ment. In Germany, the authorities are now putting into effect 
new measures of squeeze, and nobody should underestimate 
the extent to which prosperity in Europe has hitherto 
depended on high imports into Germany as a result of Ger¬ 
many’s fizzing boom. For example, the favourable swing in 
Italy’s external balance, largely against Germany, accounted 
for virtually the whole of Italy’s 6 per cent gain in real 
national product in 1963-65. Italian output for the home 
market, in other words, rose barely at all. 

T he official view is that the pressure of demand on Ger¬ 
many’s domestic resources, and so on Germany’s trade 
deficit, will diminish only modestly in 1966. A more moderate 
rise in wages and salaries, and a much smaller tax cut this year, 
are expected to slow the growth in German consumption only 
slightly. But the authorities assume that the household 
savings ratio will show very little further rise this year. And 
this is an assumption that could go very wrong. So could the 
assumption that a cutback in public expenditure will not dove¬ 
tail with a marked weakening in private investment. The 
weakening in construction may not have run its course and 
investment in plant and equipment could also begin to react 
to tight money and slimmer profit margins. Stockbuilding 
too could fall off. All of this could mean a very much slower 
rise in total demand and imports in the months ahead. More¬ 
over, there could well prove to be rather more give on the 
supply side of the Germany economy than its overseers think. 
There usually is. It is therefore not at all impossible that 
Oerptany’s trade deficit could begin to come down, fast, before 
die year is finally out. 

If so, it is greatly. to be hoped that reflationary measures in 


Italy and, more particularly, in France will not theji be held 
back. In Italy, admittedly, stock readjustment has; already 
been pretty well digested and the signs of broader strength are 
multiplying. A recovery in consumer spending has by now 
begun to ripple out even to the long-depressed textile industry. 
Stepped up programmes of public works are beginning to 
provide a powerful stimulus. There are indications too that 
the decline in housing may have reached bottom—at least 
applications to build have ceased to fall. Figures on exports, 
imports and the output of machinery and equipment suggest 
that business investment in Italy has also stabilised. By the 
second half of the year it could begin to rebound. Still, the 
government’s implicit assumption of a rebound of 17-20 per 
cent in Italian investment during 1966 looks tenuous. Another 
gentle touch on the accelerator might yet be essential. Cer¬ 
tainly there is plenty of leeway, both on the domestic labour 
market and on the external accounts, for a bolder policy. 

France too has leeway—and here there is virtually no pos¬ 
sibility that growth targets will be reached for the year as a 
whole without further reflationary measures. The recovery in 
consumer demand is still highly selective; the recovery 
in residential construction assumed by the official figures far 
from assured ; and any rise in private investment in machinery 
and equipment before the summer highly suspect. 

T he sluggishness of the French and Italian recoveries are 
almost old hat. That Japan’s long-envied trick of a quick 
rebound from bouts of monetary restraint should have flopped 
is another story—with far-reaching implications for economic 
management in that country in the longer run. This time 
Japan’s monetary restrictions hit down on the tail end of 
an investment boom—in fact quite possibly at the end of 
the secular trend of a constantly rising ratio of investment to 
gross national product. The restrictions came also when the 
market for consumer durables was, temporarily, saturated. 
The results were spectacular—there was a sharp check to 
spending at home and a huge diversion of Japanese goods 
into export markets. And through the autumn of 1965 total 
demand remained stagnant despite a switchback to ease in 
monetary policy and, later, an unprecedented resort to 
accelerated public works expenditures. Even the enormous 
rise in exports did little more (as in Italy) than keep output 
from actually falling. And the prospects for a full recovery 
this year remain uncertain. The official estimates postulate 
that Japan’s real g.n.p. should bounce back up by nearly 
7 per cent in 1966, and that investment will pick up by a 
similar amount. Certainly investors on the stock exchange 
seem to feel that the worst is over. But the OECD in its 
latest report is not so sure. It concludes that “short of 
vigorous and speedy government action, the prospects [in 
Japan] are for continued slack—perhaps indeed, continued 
recession.’’ On Japanese definitions ? 

If these gloomier prognostications in several countries are 
correct, then the prospects for growth and trade in 1966 could 
be considerably less buoyant. And that would make Britain's 
exercise in adjustment look still more painful than it already 
does. Even last year’s relatively good export performance by 
Britain was not good enough—particularly when measured 
agauist the growth in Britain’s particular markets. How 
would it look if the growth in world output and trade slowed 
abruptly ? 
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Outlook for Britain 

B ritain enters the new year with a Bank rate that has been 
kept at or above 6 per cent for more than thirteen months. 
Yet the conditions of squeeze throughout 1965, Mr Callaghan’s 
successive doses of restrictions, a “ temporary ” surcharge partially 
reduced at the end of April but still 10 per cent, all these have 
not checked importing as much as expected. The third quarter 
figures of overseas transactions (discussed on page 49) are 
appallingly bad. 

Yet businessmen are a good deal more confident now than they 
were four years ago in the Sclwyn Lloyd squeeze of 1961-62; 
they were still, three to four months ago, expecting to spend about 
5 per cent more in 1966 than in 1965 on fixed investment. On 
the face of it, they have reasons for this optimism. Money incomes 
have risen fast, personal consumption has not been punctured. 
And the first indicator that might have been expected to reflect the 
consequences of a recession has stubbornly refused to do so. 
Unemployment in Britain in December was still running at a rate 
of no more than 1.4 per cent, after allowing for seasonal effects. 
For some time commentators have been saying that it must begin 
to rise. It surely must, as the economy enters a year of what, 
at best, can only turn out to be the second of slow growth. But, 
if present policies are maintained, it does not seem likely that 
unemployment will have risen to more than 2 per cent by the 
end of 1966. 

Of course, part of the explanation for the failure of recession 
to appear is that when the British economy got its first big jolt 
from Mr Callaghan's first restrictions it was racing ahead at a 
remarkable speed. It entered 1965 with unsuspected strength. At 
the end of 1964 its industrial output was expanding at a rate 
equivalent to 12 per cent a year; its engineering industries were 
working closer to full capacity than at any other time for at least 


seven years. And the first bout of restrictions did work. With 
really extraordinary rapidity, acceleration was turned into drift. 
But the slowdown never went further than drift, into recession. 
And those who believe that domestic slowdown has magical effects 
on foreign confidence should perhaps note that when this slow¬ 
down was occurring the run on the pound was itself almost at 
its fastest; recently it has been revealed that the pressure on 
sterling last summer was worse than was reported at the time. 
By contrast this autumn, when it seemed that slow re-expansion 
might be starting again, sterling was stronger on the exchanges. 

Guesses about Britain’s growth this year and last are discussed 
on page 39. What must be the most disturbing feature in the 
figuring is that on present forecasts there is only one main item 
of expenditure that we would expect to be more buoyant in 1966 
as a whole than in 1965 as a whole. And that item is the import 
bill—although the surcharge is assumed to remain on. The sur¬ 
charge will keep imports lower—perhaps £100 million lower—than 
they would otherwise have been. But some special factors of 
1965, such as an excellent carry-over grain harvest, cannot be 
counted on again in 1966. 

And so once more, with monotonous recurrence, the balance of 
payments overshadows everything else. This week's release of 
the accounts for the third quarter of 1965 considerably strengthen 
the forecast that the accounts in the second half of 1966 are likely 
to be still in the red, not just back in the black a* could still 
be hoped for some months ago. 

So will there be a tough budget ? In the wait and see mood 
that business has adopted for six months or more, another three 
months may be got through uneventfully. But another stab must 
surely alter investment attitudes—and change appreciably some 
of the forecasts for British industry that follow. 


British Industry in 1965 and 1966 

Britain's industrial output, measured by the official index, started 1965 at 133 
(19*8 = 100) and never quite touched that level again—at least not on the figuring 
as far as it goes. It had dropped back to 131 by March; it was the same figure 
in October. By then, industry’s recent performance could most kindly be described 
as virtually stable for ten months. Or, taking account of the rise in autumn 1964, 
1 i per cent growth in twelve months. Industrialists have remained more confident 
than might be expected if the official figuring is right. But, as we see it, output 
seems quite likely to bump along around a pretty level keel for the next six months, 
perhaps starting to rise a bit in the second half of 1966. Trends in major industries 
are outlined below. 
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How «nd-1966 is likely to compare with start of year 
(based on 10 months' figures) 


Energy 

Location of gas beneath the North Sea 
and the ordering of the first. really cheap 
electricity nuclear power station were the 
significant technical events of 196^. 
Neither will alter the energy pattern m 
1966. But, coupled with the pfanned 
closing of 150 of the least economic cool 
pits, announced in November, they give 
a foretaste of things to come. Energy 
Consumption in 1965 increased by 3 per 
cent; up on a year before but still below 
the average growth of the early 1960s. 
Electricity consumption recovered to a 
growth rate of ji per cent from the low 
5i per cent of 1964. But unUst industrial 
activity picks up this year, and the prospects 
are that it vtfft, another increase of the 
same order ernnot be expieted. 


Steel 

Recession came later than expected to 
the steel industry: output held up until 
nearly the year-end. Well above forecast, 
1965’s total output of 27 million tons of 
crude steel was 6 per cent more than the 

1964 rate. Exports held their 1964 levels, 
came back from dose on 2 to -J 

ingot tons. 

Export markets are being increasingly 
squeezed and prices have dropped. If 
British exports are cut back simply and 
stockbuildmg reduced, 1966 output of steel 
may be doom to 25 (certainly no more than 
26) rrtiltipn tons. This forecast incorporates 
the British Iron and Steel Federation's 
guess that home demand will remain at the 

1965 level. But it assumes no further 
government restraints. If there are'some 


and if there is a real cut in investment, steel 
output will be lower still. 

Shipbuilding 

Orders dropped sharply in the last three 
months of 1965 as talk of devaluation dis¬ 
appeared; previously, shipbuilding had 
gamed from this talk, because foreign 
buyers had looked forward to paying for 
new ships In devalued pounds. The year's 
level of new orders for the shipyards was 
above 1964’s—1,700,000 compared with 
961.000 gross tons. Most of the big yftrds 
have about two years’ work on their nooks: 
the industry’s total book now stands at 3.2 
million tons. 

Shipbuilders are unwilling to take on 
further fixed price contracts after having 
badly underestimated 1965 labour costs— 
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sometimes 20 per ceflt above 1964., But 
*906 mil tie k year of full employment in 
the shipyards at present orders are 1(forked 
through. The Geddes Committee, now 
examining the industry, reports in 
February: it should be a good year for a 
thorough shake-up of shipbuilding. 

Engineering 

Overall, 1965 was quite a good year for 
engineering. Deliveries averaged about 142 
(1938 s 100) compared with 136 in 1964, 
126 in 1963. Order books lengthened—but 
not as, much as in 1964 (index 166 by this 
October, 161 at end-1964, 133 at end- 
<903)- Net new orders were significantly 
down. (Index 146 in 1963, 132 in 1964, 
139 in 1963.), There was little difference 
between home and export performance; 
home marginally better. Insulated wires 
and cables and chemical plant set the 1963 
pace ; agricultural machinery and domestic 
appliances were backsliders ; transformers 
and generating equipment were stationary. 
Machine tools also did Well, but export 
orders failed to rise above 1964 level. 

Despite the fact that net new orders are 
declining, eating into order books, the 
industry remains fairly optimistic. No 
general downturn in engineering is 
expected in 1966 — even hy those closely 
connected with most vulnerable branches. 
Expectations arc to produce f 5 r the home 
market the same as last year—or a little 
more—and to continue to make progress on 
exports. Agricultural machinery and 
machine tools are among the most optimis¬ 
tic sectors: electrical investments goods are 
expected to be steady: industrial engines, 
pumps, and scientific instruments most 
pessimistic. 

Electronics 

Still one 0/ the fastest growing industries 
—but not accelerating. Recent growth rale 
of 10 per cent a year expected to continue . 
Electronic capital goods are doing best: 
output valued at £204 million in 1964. 
£$2 million in 1938. British computer 
industry now more competitive with Ameri¬ 
can rivals, but still falling behind on 
delivery dates. Automation equipment has 
big export potential, but so far sluggish. 

Electronic components are expected to 
do well in 1966, with particularly large 
increases in the manufacture of micro- 
integrated circuits. Computers should 
continue to sell fast. Telephone communi¬ 
cations networks relying more on electronic 
exchanges are expected to rise sharply. 
(Prospects for TV and radio sectors are 
discussed below.) 

Consumer Durables 

19*5 was disappointing in most con¬ 
sumer durables trades. Not too bad a 
start; then a setback half-way through. 
However, ‘ with refrigerators, washing 
machines and plug-in heaters, sales were 
sufficiently good in the first half to put the 
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year's tpttl above tyty’s. And small 
appliances like shavers, toasters, 
hair dryers all did Well—and had a bOom 
Christmas. TV manufacturers, with the 
shops overstocked from 1964, have had 
lower sales this year : but they had begun 
to pick up in the autumn and probably 
ended the year not far short of 1964’s 1.9 
million. Radio manufacturers had a poor 
year. 

Manufacturers and traders are all 
cautious about 1966. TV sales could be 
stimulated by BBC2 going national; but 
colour television is not expected. Radios 
might receive a heavy blow: import restric¬ 
tions on Japanese sets lift on new year’s 
day. 

Motor Vehicles 

Plagued by strikes in the early part of 
the year, 1963 car output was down no 
more than 7 per cent from the 1964 record 
level. Production of cars this year could 
be at worst a further 7 per cent down. 
Home demand for cars will probably be 
10-15 per cent below 1964 levels—or 
roughly the same as in the autumn of 1965. 
Outlook for commercial vehicles is pretty 
static: expected recession offset by stricter 
tests demanding newer vehicles. The 
industry’s exports this year should be at 
least 5 per cent higher in value than 1965 
if parts are included. About the same 
number of cars (but slightly more expensive 
ones) should be exported, 15 per cent more 
parts and slightly more commercial vehicles. 

Chemicals 

Chemical production in 1965 was about 
4] per cent above 1964. This growth was 
half that of 1963 and 19641 less than half 
that of 1959 and i960. In between, in 
1961 and 1962, a mere 2 to 3 per cent a 
year was added. But growth over the year, 
from start to finish, will have been less than 
this. 

The industry is looking forward without 
enthusiasm to another year of growth no 
more than 4 per cent —less if the Chancellor 
really clamps down. The 1965 pattern is 
likely to be repeated: fastest growth ex¬ 
pected in organic chemicals, petrochemicals, 
synthetic fibres and plastics. Most strik¬ 
ingly, the industry’s high rate of invest¬ 
ment, currently £200 million a year, is 
expected to go even higher this year. Some 
of the investment is normal increase. Some 
represents replacement: new processes and 
bigger production units are constantly 
making even the previous year’s new plant 
out or date—for instance, ICI plans an 
ethylene cracker of 450,000 tons before 
its 200,000 tons one is even up. But the 
industry ha 9 revised investment attitudes. 
High gearing of chemical investment in the 
ast to changes in general economic growth 
as resulted in some shortage of capacity 
in the industry. 

Some Of the extra new investment will 
come into use this year. This means fewer 
imports, possibly more exports. But will it 
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also mean overstfpply ^ Them;, could be a 
repetition qf* the dumping and price slump 
of threfe ycaft aga. The industry thinks fins 
won’t happen. But chemicals are unlikely 
to get much profit in the coming year , even 
without pressure on prices . • 


Textiles 

Cotton has had a good yedr: imports 
have fallen a lot, partly due to the sur¬ 
charge, and partly due to ad hoc measures 
already taken by the Government against 
the newer low-cost producing countries. 
Retail trade has moved slowly up—by 4 . Or 
5 per cent. Capacity is continually being 
eliminated in Lancashire, and in general the 
industry has been working flat out—in the 
sense that as much as possible has been 
produced from the available labour. 

Wool has had an indifferent year . Retail 
trade has refused to go up much ; probably 
knitted goods are stealing some of the 
increase there would otherwise have been 
there. The knitting industry, which is now 
almost equal in size to wool and cotton, con¬ 
tinues to make progress; for it 1965 has 
been reasonably good. 

Cotton again should have a reasonably 
good year , helped by the coming into force 
of long-term arrangements to put a ceiling 
on imports. It is difficult to see wool and 
hosiery differing much from last year . The 
outlook for man-made fibres worsened in 
1965: pressure on prices will be intense 
throughout 1966, and there will be over¬ 
production. The annual rate of growth in 
this industry fell from 15 per cent in both 
1963 and 1964 to 5 per cent last year. Yet 
capacity is expected to have increased by 
50-60 per cent between the beginning of 
1965 and the end of 1966. 


Building 

A rush of contract letting at the beginning 
of 1965, before controls were introduced, 
more or less offset the drop in new construc¬ 
tion orders in the third quarter. In the 
first nine months of the year, the only 
declines from 1964 were in office building 
(down £15 million or 15 per cent), private 
schools and colleges (down £7 million or 
50 per cent), and private housing (down 
£13 million or under 3 per cent). But 
orders will probably show a further 
fall in the fourth quarter. Speculative 
builders have had a disappointing year as 
a result of the credit squeeze. But, despite 
the cutback in their plans, there are now 
more houses under construction than a year 
ago. 

With plenty of work still on the stocks , 
the building industry looks like having a 
reasonable year ahead. But some medium¬ 
sized contractors, who do not go in for vast 
long-term contracts, may find work a little 
scarce as the year goes on. And a rough 
budget could knock private housebuilders 
immediately. ^ The best of the system 
builders, however, should go from strength 
to strength. 
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BUSINESSDINTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 1966 


Prosperity 
is Divisible 


The seven previoes pqti have set down THE ECONOMIST'S own 
views about die prospects for 19M. In these nest four pages, some 
ot our corrsspOMonts round the world (In the the case of Russia, a 
Sovietologist in London) give their views on prospects for their 
own countries. 



UNITED STATES 

War-Strained Boom, 
Peacetime Opportunity 

New York 

A fter nearly five full years of economic 
expansion in the United States the 

G neral expectation is that a sixth is in the 
g. All business forecasters are predicting 
new record peaks in 1966, differing only 
m their estimates of just how fast—and how 
dangerous—the climb will be. As the 
Administration's new budget is still under 
wraps, the forecasters are in the dark about 
the extent of the increases in outlays for 
the war in Vietnam and/or the war on 
poverty ; the majority, assuming a relatively 
moderate rise in expenditures, predict a 4 to 
5 per cent gain in gross national product; 
but there is a growing minority betting that 
Washington will step up its spending very 
markedly, trigger a much more spirited 
advance, and endanger the extraordinary 
stability and flexibility that has allowed the 
economy to boom for so long. 

In acknowledging that the government's 
spending plans are the key to the future 
course of business activity, the forecasters 
have tacitly confirmed that what had been 
the longest peacetime expansion in the 
nation's history must now be described as 
a war-oriented boom . It is not quite a guns 
or butter situation because the economy has 
had plenty of both all along. But there is 
a significant difference between the preced¬ 
ing phase of the advance, when military out¬ 
lays were declining moderately, and the pre¬ 
sent stage, where they are climbing rapidly. 
Already this shift has strengthened demand 
and rallied sentiment. Business is in fact 
remarkably sanguine over the abandoning 
of the combination of easy credit and fiscal 
dividends (tax reductions) that had proved 
so successful. Wall Street appears con¬ 
vinced that business will be better than ever, 
at lea ft for the defence suppliers and capital 
goods manufacturers and for companies in 
the transport sector. It mace breaks out 
now in Vietnam, the outlook will change 


overnight—but then the Administration 
could (and probably would) seize a unique 
opportunity and plough the resources so 
released straight back into its Poverty 
Programme. 

Whatever happens, changes are in the 
making. Construction, which has been lag¬ 
ging, is not expected to catch up with the 
rest of the economy now because mortgages 
arc fewer and dearer. Consumers, faced 
with a sizable rise in social security levies, 
may curb their appetites. And the pessimists 
think the economy may now be entering a 
phase of unprofitable prosperity (a variation 
on an old theme that has often been belied 
by events). They argue, for example, that 
the rising volume of sales may not result in 
a continued rise in profits. Demand will 
continue strong but now tax reductions have 
been ruled out and productivity is growing 
more slowly. If the Pentagon’s absorption 
of manpower and materials compels in¬ 
dustry to make use of the dwindling pool 
of untrained (and high cost) labour and 
of obsolete (and expensive) production 
facilities, profits could actually decline. 

Business has plenty of fat, but it may 
have grown too used to living well. Inves¬ 
tors, too, have been anticipating only the 
boosts they would derive from a big upsurge 
in military spending, not the disciplined 
adjustments an economy embroiled in an 
escalating war might have to make. Dis¬ 
enchantment, and resistance to price 
restraint, might set in when and if profits 
begin to fall . 

Restraint would have been superfluous 
when the economy had plenty of slack. Now 
some forecasters insist that the margin of 
idle capacity is dangerously slim. The 
administration's economists contend that 
the huge additions to productive capacity 
now coming on stream will ease the strain. 
Its critics retort that this aggregate increase, 
which is very impressive, will not. prevent 
specific bottlenecks and distortions that 
could touch off an inflationary spiral. 

This debate has been running inconclu¬ 
sively for some time. The economy is still 
not overheating and there are few signs of 
serious speculative excess; at the same 


time, the atmosphere is incendiary and it 
would not take much to set it alight. So, 
until peace breaks ouit, the Administration 
is holding down outlays for its Great 
Society and stretching out programmes 
already under way. It may yet have 
to reconcile itself to a further tightening 
of the monetary screws . The introduction 
of a graduated withholding tax is already 
being studied. 


RUSSIA 

What to Tell 
the Computers ? 

T he planned Soviet economy enters the 
second quinquennium of the 1960s 
without a “perspective” plan: without 
even a broad indication of policy aims over 
the 1970 horizon. As the Gosplan moves 
from the abacus-plus-five-finger era into the 
age of the electronic computer, it should be 
technically easier for the master planners to 
do such exercises. It has indeed been 
claimed that for the first time in the Gos- 
plan's record it was able to submit a 
“ menu ” of 20 variants of key figures for 
the perspective plan to the policy makers 
quite some time ago. But the policy makers 
have found themselves in a serious strategic 
dilemma ever since the end of the Khrush¬ 
chev interlude* which probably explains 
why the plan is not yet ready, for all the 
technicians' virtuosity. Difficulties have 
been compounded by the aim of co-ordinat¬ 
ing strategies for the Comccon area (Russia 
and its east European communist allies) as 
a whole. 

Be that as it may, the convocation of the 
twenty-third Party Congress for a date early 
in 1966 has now been announced, and the 
presentation of the perspective plan to this 
supreme body has been promised. From 
the hints available on 1966 targets, it looks 
as if there is to be a further slowing down 
of the economy. This is true in particular 
of the decisive industrial sector. , In the 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA 

A Different Rhodesia 
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early 1950s it was still crowing at an aver¬ 
age annual rate as high as 14 per cent. 
Later in the decade this dropped to some 
10 per cent. Over the first half of the ’six¬ 
ties the growth rate declined to about 8 per 

* cent, and the second half starts with a 
planned yearly rate of only about 6} per 
cent. In other words the industrial rate of 
growth has halved during the last fifteen 
years . However, oil and gas and chemicals 
—industries promoted by Khrushchev to 
the rank of 44 progressive ” leading links— 
are to grow at almost double the average 
rate. Steel, too, has had this leading status, 
which it lost under Khrushchev, restored to 
it because of serious shortages. 

Deceleration or no deceleration, the 
Soviet citizen is promised a better living. 
Over the year real wage brackets are offi¬ 
cially planned to rise by about 5 per cent 
and living standards as a whole by 6 \ per 
cent. The rate is twice as fast as the aver¬ 
age recorded since 1958 ; and this kind of 
promise has as often as not remained un¬ 
fulfilled in the past. This time there is 
undoubtedly a determination to honour it, 
related to the government’s ambitious 
targets for agriculture. Considerable means 
are now being mobilised in support of the 
farming sector. About a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion standard tractor units are to be pro¬ 
vided over the year, and the supply of fer¬ 
tilisers is to be considerably increased. Some 
11,500 million roubles arc to be invested 
in agriculture in 1966 (exactly double 
the annual sum invested at the beginning of 
the last plan period). But will this give the 
expected yield ? Past experience is hardly 
encouraging. 

There is a good case for arguing that the 
time has come for the Soviet economy to 
shift the emphasis from quantity to quality 
in growth; that the era of 44 conspicuous 
production” had to be closed. But the 
question still remains where the decelera¬ 
ting spiral can and will be stopped . Much 
heart-searching is going on behind the 
scenes, and it is hoped that reform of the 
organisation of the economy and the intro¬ 
duction of more rationality in economic 
decision-making will help. Early in 1966 
the interest charge on capital employed by 
the firm is to be introduced, and profit on 
capital is to become one of the principal 
yardsticks for measuring performance. But 
the significance of the latter measure is 
limited by the administration’s inability to 
fix meaningful prices. 

Moscow is proving extremely timid in re¬ 
forming the economic mechanism that it 
designed for a primitive economy and that 
has now become obsolete. Decisive experi¬ 
ments are being carried out in central 
Europe^ particularly in Czechoslovakia; 
perhaps Russia is waiting for results before 
committing itself on the fundamental issue. 
In any case, and this is politically important, 
the Soviet economic model is no longer 
obligatory for Russia’s associate countries 
—in fact, rather the opposite. With the new, 
more hiraMe and more cautious mood in 
Russia, i960 is likely to be a year for mark¬ 
ing time. 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY 
IN SALISBURY 

N o matter whether the rebellion is 
crushed or whether Mr Smith’s 
regime manages to limp along, Rhodesia’s 
economy has been profoundly changed by 
the events of the past seven weeks. It is 
going to prove very difficult indeed to 
recapture confidence of investors, inside and 
outside Rhodesia, and some of the lost 
markets for industrial exports, particularly 
in Zambia and Malawi, hitherto the colony’s 
main customers. By the same token, the 
impetus given to a diversification of agricul¬ 
tural production is likely to prove enduring. 
So, either way, the outlook is for greater 
emphasis on a wide variety of agricultural 
and mineral products instead of the heavy 
reliance on just tobacco. At the same time, 
the loss of markets for industrial products 
may mean a relatively smaller role for 
industry in the Rhodesian economy. 

This transformation need not necessarily 
be detrimental, provided the rebellion can 
be ended soon. And that, in turn, dejpends 
overwhelmingly on oil sanctions, which now 
begin to look as though they have a fair 
chance of success. Unless South Africa and 
Portugal suddenly come to Mr Smith’s 
rescue in a way that neither has so far 
shown any indication of doing, his onlv 
hope of breaking the oil embargo is with 
privateers’ shipments of refined products, 
which are not as easily stopped as a con¬ 
spicuous tanker full of crude. But any such 
supply is likely to prove very costly, 
inadequate and unpredictable. It may be 
enough to allow some extra bargaining 
time. But whether this alone could keep 
even as small a country as Rhodesia afloat 
indefinitely is debatable. 

Mr Smith’s assertion that Rhodesia has 
enough oil for six months and could get 
enough for 44 six years ” sounds sadly like 
the vague euphoria that has become his 
stock in trade. Similarly, the slap-happy 
way in which petrol rationing was intro¬ 
duced on Tuesday suggests the familiar 
unreadiness and inefficiency rather than a 
lack of urgency. A well-placed informant 
in the oil industry who said in Cape Town 
last week that Rhodesia has enough oil only 
for six weeks was probably closer to the 
truth. And if that is so, then Mr 
Smith could be driving (or cycling) to 
Sir Humphrey Gibbs very soon. 

Even if this happens, many white 
Rhodesians will doubtless leave the country, 
and it will surely take some time before 
the damage done to the economy as it 
existed until two months ago is made good 
by the kind of heavy investments that 
Britain and other western countries should 
then make in development projects like the 
Lowveld scheme for diversifying agricul¬ 
ture. But in the end Rhodesia could emerge 


witha sounder economic base than tobacco 
provided. 

What happens if the rebellion is not 
broken because supplies of refined oil 
do somehow get through ? The Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of Rhodesia has 
estimated that by the end of March 4,000, 
or over 10 per cent, of the whites in com¬ 
merce and the service industries will have 
lost their jobs as a direct result of officially 
published plans to reduce imports from 
£120 million to £85 million a year. 

Perhaps that estimate was bloated, as the 
government asserts, in the hope of securing 
more generous import quotas. But it is 
also an underestimate because imports will 
now have to be cut by perhaps a further 
£20 million and because no allowance was 
made for the multiplier effects. These arc 
likely to be considerable, given the unknown 
but very large amount of consumer credit 
outstanding in a country where hardly any¬ 
one except a 44 munt ” pays cash. And this 
negative stake in a country of liberal 
credit provides many thousands of white 
Rhodesians with a positive inducement to 
escape their debts and emigrate once their 
jobs or businesses go. Thus, if the lesser 
number of unemployed in industry and 
agriculture are added to those losing their 
jobs in commerce, Rhodesia may lose as 
many as 20,000, or nearly 10 per cent , of 
its whites if the rebellion survives till May 
or June. Exports are likely to be down to 
half their previous level and imports may 
be reduced proportionately even more, since 
Rhodesians are likely to be paid less and 
to be asked more for many of the goods 
they trade. 

Yet so long as oil trickles in, it may still 
be possible to hold out somehow as a poor 
whites’ country, less exuberantly defiant, 
more Macarthyite as time goes on. And 
in a year or two matters may begin to 
improve a little even under such conditions. 
So long as world-wide industrial demand 
persists, Rhodesia can go on selling its 
minerals, including some that are being 
newly developed, like graphite. New crops, 
like cotton, maize, coffee and tea, promise 
both tb save and earn foreign exchange. 
So does the increasing emphasis on beef 
production. But even at the very best, life 
is unlikely to be very happy in a hostile 
world, whereas it could be very pros¬ 
perous even if different under a return to 
constitutionality. 

The Boom That 
Won* t Die 

Pretoria 

hrough all of 1965 the South African 
authorities somewhat schlzophrenically 
tried to damp down the overheated econotrty 
by restricting credit and freezing interest 
rates, even though the Government wai, 
at the same time, generously pumping addi- 
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tional money into the economy by its capital 
expenditures and by raising civil service 
salaries. These half-measures met with 
half success. About mid-year the increase 
in gross domestic product began slowing 
down, gross domestic expenditure stopped 
rising, and fixed capital outlays and real 
estate sales actually declined. Yet the 
cyclical upswing that began in mid-1961, 
the so-called “ post-Sharpeville boom,” had 
overshot the mark to such an extent that 
the levelling off in the third quarter of 1965 
still failed to damp down inflationary pres¬ 
sures sufficiently, and the balance of pay¬ 
ments on current account continued to snow 
a large deficit, making it necessary to tighten 
import controls. 

What saved the reserves in 1965 was a 
very large inflow of overseas capital, in¬ 
cluding a good deal of short-term capital, 
much of it representing loans by overseas 
parents to South African subsidiaries that 
were finding it more difficult to secure funds 
locally. But this inflow has merely pro¬ 
vided a breathing space to see whether the 
restraints already introduced will actually 
prove sufficient: and at least one of the 
men responsible believes that they may not. 

Since it now seems likely that there is 
going to be a general election in April and 
thus no budget until around July or even 
August, the outlook is for further monetary 
restraints. The commercial banks and 
other financial institutions are already under 
Official request to hold advances level in the 
year to March 31st, which means an actual 
reduction from the amount outstanding at 
the time of the request, made at the end of 
October. Now there is a possibility that 
financial institutions may be asked actually 
to reduce their outstanding advances , pos- 
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Air traffic has more than trebled in a 
decade; 180 million passengers flew 
1234 billion miles in the past twelve 
months and if it had been possible to 
include Russia and China, the total 
would have been well above 200 
million. And the rate of growth during 
the past two years has been a good deal 
faster than average, bringing new-found 
prosperity to the airlines and* to some— 
if not all—aircraft manufacturers. 
Biggest surprise has been the spurt to 
air freight, where a break-through had 
always scented imminent, without ever 
actually happening. Perhaps it has this 
time. 
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sibly by as much as 10 per cent. Such a 
move might finally curb the inflation that 
South Africa, with a fixed price for its main 
export product, gold, can afford less than 
any other country. But it would also inflict 
considerable hardship. Already South 
African bonks and other financial institu¬ 
tions have been forced to go back on some 
commitments made during the credit spree 
one or two years ago, and among these are 
commitments made to industrialists who 
had been encouraged to finance capital 
expenditures on revolving short-term loans. 
Yet in the present squeeze it is not they, 
but the drought-stricken farmers who will 
have to be given first priority unless food 
imports are to make very large inroads into 
the country’s already modest reserves. 

CANADA 

New Year Damper ? 

Montreal 

erhaps the biggest danger that Canada 
faces in 1966 is that the nation’s deci¬ 
sion makers—both governmental and pri¬ 
vate—will overestimate the strength of the 
medicine they administered late in 1965. 
Mr Pearson's mid-December reorganisation 
of government and Washington’s extension 
of tighter restraints on direct investment in 
Canada may not be enough. The American 
measure, with its concomitant easing of 
Canadian access to New York lenders, is 
designed to dampen an over-heating Cana¬ 
dian investment boom and still guarantee a 
ready flow of American dollars to cover 
Canada’s growing balance of payments 
deficit. Mr Pearson’s bold and imaginative 
Cabinet changes , the most sweeping in 
Canada’s peacetime history , promise a direct 
attack on the vital problems of manpower 
utilisation and resource and energy manage¬ 
ment. But it is too early to judge how well 
the new men will handle their tools. 

The problems, meantime, are there and 
growing: 1965 was significant not so much 
for its record rates of growth—it was evi¬ 
dent by late 1964 that only a major upheaval 
could sap the economy’s underlying strength 
—but because it showed up the strains 
growing beneath the boom. Gross national 
product was up by nearly 6i per cent in 
real terms, with capital investment up by 15 
per cent Unemployment fell below 4 per 
cent despite the rapid growth in the labour 
force. Moreover, new wheat sales to Russia 
and China, and a manufacturing sector 
working at full capacity, promised another 
good export performance. 

But there were snags. Prices moved up 
a full 3 per cent last year, against a 2 per 
cent average for the previous four yean of 
the current boom. Falling corporate profits, 
especially in the second half of 1965, could 
easily trigger further price increases in 1966. 
Severe shortages of dulled and professional 
labour take much of the bloom from die 
employment figures. And the rate of in¬ 
crease in productivity is lagging. 
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Exports will be up over 5 per cent in 
1965, but wheat sales account for half the 
gain. Imports, fed by sharply higher, edn- 
sumer buying abroad and a heavy demand 
for capital equipment and machinery, could « 
be 12 per cent or more above 1964* By 
the end of the third quarter of 1963 
Canada’s export surplus had dwindled to 
$78 million, down alarmingly from the $539 
million surplus of the first nine months of 
the year before. This erased any hope of an 
annual balance of payments deficit below 
$1 billion and threatened the highest deficit 
.since the $r.2 billion of i960. 

Beyond Mr Pearson’s fledgling manpower 
department, and a request last spring for 
the Economic Council of Canada to study 
the feasibility of a prices and incomes policy 
(the council has not yet reported), the gov¬ 
ernment has not moved directly to combat 
the problems of inflation, lagging produc¬ 
tivity, and an adverse balance of payments. 
It delayed a handful of construction pro¬ 
jects in August and urged, with little suc¬ 
cess, business and the provinces to do the 
same. But Ottawa has relied almost solely 
on monetary policy to keep demand in 
check. Some slight fiscal assistance is 
expected after January rst, when the start 
of contributions to the universal, compul¬ 
sory Canada Pension Plan may produce 
some deflationary results. But more positive 
fiscal restraints may be necessary m 1966 
if demand continues to out-pace domestic 
supply. 


AUSTRALIA 

New Year Boost? 

Canberra 

he Australian economy is expected to 
grow more slowly during 1966, 
mainly because of a marked slowing-down 
in investment expenditures of all kinds, In¬ 
cluding spending on motor vehicles. How¬ 
ever, It is still expected that red gross 
national product, which rose by about 6i 
per cent in 1964 and is thought to have 
risen by 4i~5 per cent in 1965, will increase 
by a further 4 per cent in 1966. During 
1964 and 1965, imports rose each year by 
about 20 per cent, helped by a booth in 
government spending and hi government 
and private meed capital formation. But 
a very different pattern of growth is 
expected in 196$. 

There are already signs of a slowing 
down in private investment, in the wake of 
mounting stocks. Weakness is especially 
apparent in housing and motor vehicles. 
The seasonally adjusted rate of new house 
and flat starts fell to about 105,000 a year 
in the September quarter of 1965, against 
a rate of 115,000 in 1964 and the first half 
of the year. Further declines are expected. 
New motor vehicle registrations have also 
begun to slip, badly. Nan-dwelling build¬ 
ing activity -admittedly is still booming, as 
the centres of Australia's major chics are 
being virtually reconstructed, and h tbe 
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three months to October the value of non- 
touting building approved was still 34 per 
cant up on a year before. However, mis 
boom, too, k expected to slow down during 
1966. 

Similarly, the upswing in private plant 
and equipment investment is expected to 
slow down markedly in 1966 from the 18 
per cent growth rate recorded in the first 
nine months of 1965. The decline in the 
growth of such investment spending will 
come largely in manufacturing industry 
rather chan in mining. Here the develop¬ 
ment of Australians vast resources of iron 
ore and bauxite are expected to bring about 
an acceleration of the already hectic pace of 
spending. Against these areas of slower 
growth during 1966 must be set govern¬ 
ment spending, which should match 1965’s 
10 per cent increase in real terms, thanks 
partly to spending on education, national 
resources and urban transport. Personal 
consumption is expected to rise in line with 
gross national product, some 4 per cent. 

For the Commonwealth government, the 
period of transition inherent in these fore¬ 
casts will not be an easy one. Unemploy¬ 
ment has already begun to rise. At the 
same time, the very high rate of immigra¬ 
tion—which has been running recently a 
good 10 per cent above 1964’s rate of net 
intake of more than 100,000—remains 
strong. The government has already sanc¬ 
tioned a move to a policy of 44 active ease ” 
in credit policy and has made very generous 
grants to New South Wales and Queensland 
for drought relief. The Cabinet's hasty re¬ 
view before Parliament rose for the year- 
end recess concluded that no changes were 
needed immediately in fiscal policy. But 
the very fact that changes in taxation 
should even be a subject for discussion so 
soon after the August budget shows the 
concern that has arisen over the economic 
outlook. New measures to ensure continued 
expansion can be expected in the new year . 


ITALY 

Recovery Without 
Sparkle 

Milan 

I taly’s economy has had, on the whole, 
a dull year. Disaster, which some 
people had been fearing in 1964, did not 
arrive. But the boom did not come back 
either. Industrial production went up by 
perhaps 4 per cent, far more gently than in 
the earlier 44 miracle ” years. Exports had 
a spectacular increase and currency reserves 
climbed towards $4 billion. There was 
an improvement in fanning output as well, 
by 2i or 3 per cent. 

The Italian economy’s cyclical downturn 
k undoubtedly over. The whole system k 
climbing again. But the almost startling 
increases in exports and dollar reserves 
themselves show thar not all k well in the 
home market So do some other figures. 
Unemployment went up, however shfldy, 
and investments went down by an ominous 


8 per cent in 1965. The bad performance 
of investments was explained away by the 
usual scapegoat: lack of confidence in the 
government. But the Moro government has 
acted with great restraint (or not acted at 
all) during the whole year. Nothing was 
done to hurt business , and Moro himself is 
said to have “killed politics” All the poli¬ 
tical issues of previous years have been 
wrapped up in cotton wool, and ceased to 
be burning topics. Italian investors have 
invested under much more uncertain poli¬ 
tical circumstances in the past. The reasons 
for their cautiousness now must be mainly, 
and more rationally, economic. 

First, the industrial recovery has been 
very irregular, varying in the first three 
quarters of 1965 between an increase of 
30 per cent in output of heavy industry 
(mainly steel) to a decrease of 15 per cent 
in textiles. Motor cars have sold well, indus¬ 
trial vehicles badly. Progress in oil refining 
and chemical production has been offset by 
a continued weakness in the investment 
industries. Internal demand has been weak, 
and the government, fearing inflation, has 
not done much to boost it. That is why 
investors have been wary , and deposits have 
been piling up m the banks. But all is now 
set for a much better performance in 1966. 
A greater willingness to invest was already 
detectable towards the end of 1965. The 
five year plan, due to start in 1966 and pre¬ 
dicated on a 4 per cent annual increase in 
national product, no longer looks unreal. 

But the end of the 44 cyclical ” crisis will 
lay bare any structural weakness in the 
Italian economy. And the great question 
mark for 1966 k how competitive Italian 
industry is now. Much silent work was 
going on in 1965 to reorganise and improve 
firms. Production has been rationalised, 
and an important merger in the chemicals 
industry between Edison and Montecatini 
in the last two weeks of the old year has 
been an encouraging example of industrial 
concentration. Medium-sized firms have 
developed their sales network, neglected 
during the easy years of the boom, and new 
products are now being launched on the 
market. Dishwashers, for instance, are to 
join refrigerators and washing machines 
in the great saga of ellettrodomestici. 

But it k difficult to assess the magnitude 
of ail thk rationalisation and organisational 
improvement, much of which cannot be 
measured statistically. The Italian economy 
needs better public services and mote 
modern laws in a range of Adds, from 
town and country planning to social insur¬ 
ance. Will the state be able to do its part? 
Another important ksue in the first half of 
1966 will be the renewal of collective agree¬ 
ments for several million workers in key 
sectors. The barometer k set fair: but this 
does not mean smooth sailing yet. 


The Ruler ei Kuwait, meattwhilt, hm 
asked the Assembly to out hif tilery from 
£10rl todSm. a year. 

Ths Times , December 30 th, 1965 . 


Commodities in 
1965 

Despite a boost from Vietnam and 
Rhodesia late In the year, our 
all-items commodity indicator fall 
fractionally In 1965. It dropped by 
0.8 points to 106.5 (1958=100); 
but is still well above its October, 1962, 
low of 94. 


Metals responded most to crisis. 

Food weakened steadily, and our 
indicator would have plunged further 
but for heavy communist buying of 
cereals. Fibres rose slightly thanks to 
Australian drought, which made wool 
scarcer. 


It was a black year for 
commodity agreements. Efforts to 
organise the markets for cocoa and 
sugar made no progress—though 
cocoa prices strengthened in the last 
few months. Alone, the coffee 
agreement suggests that such 
arrangements are feasible—and can be 
helpful. 
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OUTLOOK 1966 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Controls on the 


M r Callaghan’s guarded hint some 
weeks ago that Britain’s external pay¬ 
ments deficit for the third quarter of 1965 
would show a disappointing bulge hardly 
prepared one for the shock of the figures 
themselves: a yawning gap of £236 million 
on current and long-term capital account 
which very nearly matched the awful record 
of the third quarter of 1964. Part of the 
jump from the modest £19 million deficit 
of June-August did reflect purely seasonal 
factors. But most came from a steep under¬ 
lying deterioration in invisibles and an even 
more startling rise in outflows of long-term 
capital. The apparent long-term capital 
outflow was right back to the peak levels of 
1964. For 1965 as a whole, the basic 
deficit seems likely to be at least £450 
million—even with the postponement of 
debt payments to North America. v 
There were special factors in the third 
quarter. The bunching of tax payments 
overseas by the oil companies swelled 
invisible outlays then; but in the first nine 
months together, it now appears, Britain’s 
net invisible earnings totalled only £77 
million, against £100 million in January- 
September, 1964. A good part of that shift 
must have reflected the interest cost of a 
crisis Bank rate. 

Similarly, part of the long-term capital 
outflow in the third quarter was artificial: 
£27 million reflected switching by overseas 
marketing boards and other official funds 
out of gilt-edged and other long-term paper 
into high-yielding short-term investments, 
particularly local authority loans. But this 
still left a capital outflow at an intolerable 
annual rate of over £300 million. It is 
said that the special measures to cut 
back the flow of funds through the invest¬ 
ment dollar pool have continued to work. 
Holdings of non-sterling area securities 
dropped another £22 million in the quarter. 
This was, admittedly, a rather smaller fall 
than in the previous period, but still well 
on Hr Callaghan’s target for £100 million 


Payments Arithmetic 
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Sterling Area ? 

savings on this account for the year as a 
whole. In consequence, very nearly all of 
the long-term capital drain was to other 
sterling area countries. 

How much comfort is that ? It is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that all of this money—some 
£242 million in the first nine months of 
1965—is in fact staying put in the overseas 
sterling area. Leaks must be opening up 
into the non-sterling world. So the next 
moves in the battle to bring down the 
British deficit may have to include curbs 
on that investment, too. Controls on the 
issue of bonds by overseas sterling area 
governments and companies on the London 
market have already been quietly tightened 
up. But is that enough? 


AIRLINES 

Up With Competition! 

T here are more serious reasons for 
applauding Mr Roy Jenkins’s vale¬ 
dictory gesture as Minister of Aviation, 
when he put British Eagle back into the 
business of competing with British Euro¬ 
pean Airways, than the automatic pleasure 
of watching a small airline hit back at a 
big one. What has been allowed is not of 
itself very much. British Eagle is permitted 
only to fly to Glasgow and then not more 
than twice a day. It is no longer allowed 
to fly to Belfast or Edinburgh. But 
the principle which has been conceded is a 
big one—that competition is good both for 
the traveller by air and for BEA, and that 
services out of Gatwick (now being started 
by the bigger independent, British United) 
do not compete in any real sense with BEA 
flying from Heathrow. About 4I million 
people now use the domestic air services 
inside Britain in a year, and every one of 
them will be affected by Sir Harold Kent’s 
advice to the Minister when he considered 
British Eagle’s case—: 

I consider that British Eagle have shown 
that the compedtion of their services with 
those of BEA produced an improvement 
in the latter’s services which w?s not main¬ 
tained after British Eagle’s withdrawal. 
The evidence on this was convincing. 

And Mr Roy Jenkins, no friend of the 
independent airlines, was convinced in his 
turn, not only that the rather tedious air 
journey had been made a little pleasanter, 
a litt le imootfaer, but tfuft nationalised 
industries aright five aB ttte better service 
for being subjected to a little competitive 


needling. At a rime when the independent 
board that licences air services appeared to 
think the contrary, and to be moving to¬ 
wards eliminating rather than stimulating 
competition, it is encouraging to find that 
for.once it is the Minisrer and his appeals 
commissioner who are on the side of the 
angels. And at a time when ideas about 
the proper control of nationalised indus¬ 
tries are in a state of intellectual ferment, 
it is even more encouraging to find a 
government department falling back on 
competition as the desirable spur. 


MONOPOLY 

Back into the Dock 

T iie monopolies commission has been 
asked to look into electric lamps and 
baby foods. This is intriguing because one 
of the earliest reports of the commission, 
the 19s 1 report on the supply of electric 
lamps, attacked the industry’s trade associa¬ 
tion (the Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ 
Association) and roundly condemned its 
price agreements, restrictive practices, kan¬ 
garoo courts and other wickedness. What 
more is there to be said? ELMA was re¬ 
placed by the virginal Electric Lamp Indus¬ 
tries Council which agrees nothing and 
restricts nothing. Until the terms of refer¬ 
ence for the commission have been pub¬ 
lished, one cannot be quite sure why the 
industry has been ordered back into 
the dock. But it could be because of 
major changes in struoture; in 1964, 
Thorn Electrical (once very much the 
thorn in ELMA’s side) and Associated 
Electrical Industries merged their electric 
lamp interests in the jointly-owned 
company, British Lighting, which sells 
Mazda, Ediswan, Atlas and Ekco lamps. 
This brought the newcomer responsible 
for busting the price-fixing ring to¬ 
gether with the old association’s biggest 
member. The merger could arguably fall 
into the category, listed among reservations 
in the 1951 report of “ changes . . . which 
substantially reduce the degree of comped¬ 
tion with ELMA” and make it “ necessary 
for the whole question to be examined 
afresh.” 

The new compray now has perhaps a 
half of the total lighting market which is 
well within the Board of Trade definition 
of monopoly. And this brings up the 
paradox of all legislation pertaining to 
monopolies. The original price agreement, 
which excluded Thom, gave Thom Elec¬ 
trical its opportunity 10 slice into the 
market: without such rigid resale price 
maintenance them would, have been no 
stable prices to undercut. But it also pro* 



so 

vided an umbrella under which smaller 
companies could shelter. The monopolies 
commission said * compete ” and took away 
the umbrella. The main producers, British 
’ Lighting, Philips, GEC and Crompton 
Parkinson, have advantages of scale in pro¬ 
duction and marketing which smaller inde¬ 
pendents must find difficult to match. 
British Lighting has already brought prices 
down once—the industry as a whole fol¬ 
lowed ; it can presumably bring them down 
again. It is at least possible that the process 
could end in the smaller companies being 
forced out of business. Is a reference 
to the Monopolies Commission, if obeyed, 
going to end in the emergence of even 
greater monopolies? Could the Govern¬ 
ment then complain ? For the larger units 
are—before they ossify in turn—more 
efficient and better able to compete in export 
markets. 
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Unfair to Baby ? 

T he Monopolies Commission is also in¬ 
vestigating infant milk foods. This is 
a monopoly in the sense that the two largest 
companies, Unigate (with Cow and Gate) 
and Glaxo (with Ostermilk), have between 
them about three-quarters of the market. 
But although the terms of reference have 
not yet been published, it is more likely that 
the Commission will restrict its investiga¬ 
tions to the distribution rather than the 
production end. At present infant milk 
foods are sold almost exclusively through 
chemists and clinics and only through 
grocers in the most remote of rural areas 
where there isn’t a chemist for miles. The 
grocers have long felt unfairly discriminated 
against, their trade organisation appealed to 
the President of the Board of Trade and 
in the Board’s list of complaints received in 
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1964, infant milk food appears under the 
subhead 1 of monopoly on ability 

to obtain supplies.” 

There seem to be two arguments for the 
restrictions on distribution: that sales of 
infant milk foods should be accompanied 
with the offer of advice on feeding, etc., and 
that milk foods have a "limited” shelf life 
—usually between six months and a year— 
so only a competent retailer, such as a 
chemist, should be allowed to stock them. 
There are two equally simple answers to 
these arguments. First, that the purchaser 
should surely be allowed to choose between 
the convenience of free advice from a 
chemist and the convenience of combining 
most household shopping at the one grocer. 
And if anyone understands about limited 
shelf life goods it is surely the grocer 
handling bacon, eggs, cheese, butter, with 
nothing like a year’s life. 


NORTH SEA DRILLING 

“Sea Gem” Goes Under 

A ll that is visible of British Petroleum’s 
North Sea drilling rig, Sea Gem , 
is one of its legs, sheared off six feet above 
the water. The rest is lying on the bottom 
of the sea, 85 feet down, perhaps with some 
of the 8 crew missing out of 3a still on 
board, possibly alive. BP’s attempts to find 
out have been hindered by bad weather and 
murky water but this is its first priority; the 
next is to shift the wreckage from the well¬ 
head as soon as.possible—although whether 
this is the responsibility of BP or of George 
Wimpey, the civil engineers from whom BP 
leased Sea Gem , has not yet been decided. 
The company still thinks that it should 
be able to meet its bargaining offer to the 
Gas Council, to which it is offering 30 mil¬ 
lion cubic feet of gas a day by the end of 
1967 as a basis for negotiation of the price. 
Sea Gem was about to move 2 miles west 
of its successful hole to drill the first in the 
series of holes needed to delineate the gas 
field. This job will presumably be taken 
over by Sea Quest, a beige being built for 
BP in Belfast and due to be ready for work 
in six months, failing any attempts to get 
another rig. 

The rigs used in the North Sea are, typi¬ 
cally, self-contained barges which are floated 
to the site. The legs are extended to the sea 
bottom and it then climbs them, to the 
desired height above the water—50 feet for 
Sea Gem —to dear the wave level. Most of 
the difficulties encountered by such rigs 
have been caused by storms: hurricane 
Hilda two years ago destroyed 12 large plat¬ 
forms off the coast of Louisiana. Platforms 
used in the Gulf are now being built to 
weather 100-year storms—of which Hilda 
was one: this means 4* ft. wave crests in 
70 ft. of water. The North See can alto be 
tough* but it is the general beastliness of 
the Mjfttar that was expected anoause most 
by catrinir off rapplico. The crew 
of AfrVap, a three-legged 


the German coast, was once pinned down 
for 16 days after its relief date by storms. 
Also the bottom conditions are not ideal, 
hard and scoured by currents; so that the 
legs do not go in far and run the risk of 
bong undermined. The same barge, Mr 
Cap, settled down on one leg off the Dutch 
coast when sand was scoured away by cur¬ 
rents in shallow water. 

Differential settlement imposes enormous 
strains on the structures. Mr Cap buckled 
one of his legs. Sea Gem had ten, which 
spreads the load more evenly. But it was a 
tag structure: 247 ft. long, 97 ft. wide and 
weighing 5,300 tons. No one is yet sure 
how the accident happened. But the fact 
that it happened while it was preparing to 
climb down its legs into the water seems to 
indicate a mechanical fault, perhaps com¬ 
bined with troubles on the sea bottom. The 
hydraulic jacks that do the climbing grip 
with pneumatic pressure—inward-facing 
tyres that are inflated. If one of these had 
failed the strain would have been trans¬ 
ferred to the next leg, perhaps buckling it 
and transferring cumulatively to the other 
legs in turn. In fact, the platform did tilt in 
just this way, going under in five minutes. 
The Minister of Power has ordered an 
inquiry, which must find out what 
happened and ask the question: were the 
saretly regulations being observed ? 



MEAT 

Corned Beef Hash 

A bout half a ton—200 tins— of once- 
suspect, now re-pasturised corned 
beef is going to be put on sale and, not 
surprisingly, there is an outcry. The half¬ 
ton represents one company’s small stock 
of the South American corned beef taken 
off the market after last year’s outbreak of 
typhoid in Aberdeen. Stocks from the 
factory that caused the outbreak by cooling 
with contaminated water have been returned 
to Argentina by the importers. There remain 
stocks from factories only suspected of using 
dubious cooling water and scientists have a 
foolproof method for re-pasturising these 
which the Ministry of Health has approved 
as safe if anyone cares to use it. But the 
Government has had second thoughts about 
reissuing its own stocks (probably about 
1,300 tons in the strategic reserve) and 
most importers seem to agree with the 
National Grocers* Federation that to re¬ 
issue the meat would do irreparable harm to 
the 40,000 tons a year corned beef business 
already badly hit by the epidemic. The 
one dissenting company, Foley Brothers, 
is legally entitled to put its re-pasturised 
stock on sale provided it marks the tins. 
So the obvious course for other importers 
and retailers who complain that these 200 
tins will affect their trade is to buy up the 
stocks before they reach the market. 

RAILWAYS 

A Necessary,Rise 

B ritish railways can justify its 
decision to raise some of its fares and 
freight rates this month on two grounds. 
Ode is escalating cost. Last October, the 
Board agreed to a 3} per cent increase in 
wages straight away, a similar rise next 
October, phis shorter hours and extra holi¬ 
days. This will add an extra £25 million 
to costs, and since the agreement is , 
already negotiated it comes inside the Prices 
and Incomes Board’s definition of what can 
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be legitimately accepted when seeking a 
price, increase. Also/ although no precise 
financial targets are given to the Railways 
Board, it is expected to reduce its huge 
working deficit substantially each year. It 
did this in 1963, and. again in 1964, but 
there have been suggestions that in 196$ 
things were more difficult, and there might 
even have been a rise in the deficit. If 
this is true (accounts for calendar 1965 
probably won’t appear till May), the Board’s 
efforts to raise extra revenue are under¬ 
standable. 

The increases are also part of a continuing 
effort to reshape the railway’s price struc¬ 
ture so that it becomes less of a general 
carrier for all and sundry, and more of a 
specialist in goods that suit it best. Hence 
the selective nature of the increases. The 
rise in the general freight rate, for instance, 
has been kept down to 5 per cent, because 
this includes the heavy stuff the Board 
really wants. On the other hand, the rates 
for perishables, where the Board has long 
been lumbered with low tariffs which 
sprang from wholly different economic cir¬ 
cumstances, go up by 20 per cent. Parcels, 
on which the Board loses heavily, go up 
by 10 per cent, and the minimum weight 
limit is also raised. These increases are 
surprisingly modest in total (an extra £10 
million annually) and skilfully conceived. 
Mr Brown should leave them untouched. 

DRUGS 

Peace and Goodwill 

F ive years ago, a mystified American 
Cyanamid Company started investiga¬ 
tions to discover how its patented antibiotics 
came to be manufactured—without licences 
—on a world-wide scale and sold at cut 
prices. The answer was confirmed by the 
American courts before Christmas when 
three men were convicted of supplying 
stolen cultures from which the antibiotics 
are made and the necessary know-how for 
production. Both had been freely peddled 
around to companies not licensed to use 
them. Italy (which does not recognise 
patents on drugs) and Poland bought. The 
British Ministry of Health imported—at 
one remove—from them. It is with a cer¬ 
tain satisfaction that Cyanamid has “ drawn 
the attention of the Ministry of Health to 
the verdict ” of the American courts. 

There is a more serious side, because last 
spring some imported preparations were 
found to be alarmingly sub-standard and 
the companies could argue that this was 
because they were complicated compounds 
made up without sufficient knowledge by 
manufacturers who had pirated, and not 
licensed the drug. Honour has now been 
satisfied on both sides; the Ministry has 
established its legal right to import un¬ 
licensed drugs for the Health Service, the 
manufacturers have established their case 
that, in some instances at least, foreign pro¬ 
duction was based on stolen, property. And 
peace of a sort has been restored by the 
Ministry agreeing to cease imports ana the 
manufacturers agreeing to a substantial 
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price reduction, not only of drugs sold in 
bulk to hospitals (the original basis of 
dispute) but for all supplies. 

DECIMALS 

Britain Leaps 

A ustralia decimalises its currency on 
February 14th. Britain meanwhile 
is to make what is (for Britain) a veritable 
leap towards decimalisation. The Chancel¬ 
lor announced before the Christmas recess 
that he was “ hoping ” to send somebody 
from the Treasury down under to watch, 
“ because there arc a number of lessons, in 
what they have done, that we can learn.” 
You bet there are. First, to decimalise at 
all. Secondly, to choose ten shillings as the 
basic unit (the majority on the British Hals- 
bury committee recommended £ 1 ). 

Meanwhile, down in Australia, the 
Decimal Currency Board reports that 89 
per cent iff the population now knows the 
value of the new dollar, a “ notable advance 
in public knowledge,” especially women’s 
knowledge. Unfortunately, though 16 per 
cent of these questioned anew that a cent 
would equal 1.2 pence, only 15 per cent 
knew that 2 cents were 2.4 pence. Recent 
visitors to South Africa, which decimalised 
in 1961 and has now had time to emerge 
from transitional troubles, report that the 
new currency system is a delight. 

MORTGAGES 

The Absolute Limit 

A local council mortgage of £20,000 
has raised envious eyebrows all over 
Britain. That a local council could lend so 
large a sum in one lump had not been gen¬ 
erally realised. In fact, up to July, local 
councils were free to lend without limit. 
The £20,000 loan, as the world now knows, 
was under way before the Chancellor’s sum¬ 
mer clampdown. In 1959, the £5,000 limit 
on each loan was removed by the govern¬ 
ment ; but few councils have lent much 
above this limit. A spot check reveals that 
the GLC has continued to operate the 
£5,000 limit; Bristol will not normally lend 
above £3,750, but has made one or two 
loans at a marginally higher figure. Birming¬ 
ham has no limit, but has never been asked 
for more than £6,000. Camden has a limit 
of £10,000, but few loans have been in the 
£8,000 to £10,000 range, most of them at 
the Hampstead end of the borough. Ken¬ 
sington and Chelsea has broken no rules— 
except perhaps that of common sense: local 
authorities operate in a world of scarce 
capital resources. 

SHORTER NOTES 

One company whose claims for that 
export accolade should not be overlooked is 
John Waddington ? for its new children’s 
game.. After sapping a whole generation of 
children and their parents with the candy 
floss activities of property speculation and 
horseracing 9 Waddington’s new Mine a 
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Million goes to the heart of the nation’s 
task. The winner is the first player to earn 
one million dollars from exports. There is 
only one snag. According to the calcula¬ 
tions of one member of The Economist staff 
who spent Christmas being beaten by his 
more exporr-mihded children, the sterllng- 
dollar exchange rate that is unstated but 
implicit in the game is $2.14. Someone 
taking a long view ? 

* 

Revised estimates for the cost of the 
Channel Tunnel geological survey put the 
total to be shared equally between France 
and Britain at £2.1 million. The original 
estimate was £1.25 million. The principal 
reason for the increase given in evidence 
before the estimates committee this month 
was the extra cost involved in using drilling 
platforms instead of ships in order to catch 
up time lost last winter. If drilling had 
continued through this winter—which it 
might have had to if the drilling platforms 
had not been used—the cost might have 
risen to near the £3.5 million mark. 

* 

The u Little Neddy ” for the mechanical 
engineering industry wants the government 
to set up a National Council for Engineer¬ 
ing Design. This would co-ordinate all 
the independent efforts to raise design 
standards now being made by professional 
institutions, the government, educationists 
and industry. The suggested council is one 
of several recommendations made by the 
Little Neddy following the national con¬ 
ference on imports and competitiveness 
held in October. The appointment of a 
liaison officer to promote a better relation¬ 
ship between the manufacturers and their 
customers is also suggested—a sure sign of 
sickness in the industry. Yet another dose 
of exhortations is also suggested—this time 
for greater technical u patriotism.” 
Customers of the British industry are asked 
not to place orders overseas without giving 
home suppliers “ a fair opportunity" to 
meet their needs. 
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OUTLOOK 1966 


BRITISH PRINTING 
CORPORATION 

Sir 

Walter’s 

Merry 

Christmas 

T he Annual General 
Meeting of the 
British Printing Cor¬ 
poration should have 
been a triumphant 
demonstration of British 
shareholder democracy 
at work. A largely new 
board was confronting 
over 500 shareholders, 
who at the outset of the 



meeting in a large and 
vulgarly ornate Hall in the Masonic Con¬ 
naught Rooms on December 23rd seemed 
militant enough. When asked whether 
the appendix to the auditors* report should 
be read there was a great- rumble of 
approval, and then a hush for the famous 
phrase “ we are not satisfied that they [the 
accounts of Purnell] give a true and fair 
view of the state of affairs,... etc. etc.'* 
Then came Sir Walter Worboys’ first 
statement as chairman of BPG This was 
disappointing in both content and delivery. 
The job of a chairman of so large a group 
appointed in circumstances of such dis¬ 
order is to create confidence either by show¬ 
ing a quick and immediate grasp of the 
group's affairs, or by exuding a real and 
infectious confidence that all will now be 
well: to be either the ruthless technocrat or 
the benevolent uncle clearing up after the 
tears and storms of children at play. Sir 
Walter seemed to be neither. The speech 
was full of explanations that he and the 
vice-chairman, the clear-headed and vigor¬ 
ous accountant Mr G E. M. Hardie, had 
only been with the group a short time and 
so could not be expected to know much 
about its affairs. 

But some useful information did emerge. 
Trading profits for the current year are 
apparently down by several hundred 
thousand pounds, so profits after tax “may 
well be less than half the comparable figure 
for 1964.’* This in itself is not surprising, 
given the gearing provided by the group's 
overdrafts, now acknowledged to be £20 
million: but it does add to the surprise felt 
that the dividend for 1964 had been main- 
tamed. As for die future: 

The many acquisitions of recent years 
have nov been integrated within the group 
and indeed it can be said that a co-ordinat¬ 
ing management structure for the group is 


practically non-existent. This should not 
be taken to mean that the individual units 
of the group are operating inefficiently, but 
only that the advantages and economies of 
integration and rationalisation have not yet 
been achieved. The building up of a small, 
high quality staff to tackle these matters is 
of urgent importance. 

A fair, if banal, analysis—and one that out¬ 
siders have made, without the benefit of 
seven weeks of chairmanship: but all share¬ 
holders get as a result is: 

There is I am sure much management 
talent within the group which 1 hope will 
be able to contribute notably to the evolu¬ 
tion of our organisation. Some limited 
recruitment from outside will, nevertheless, 
be necessary. 

Sir Walter then went on to say that the four 
“Purnell” members of the board were 
resigning. This leaves the board with only 
two professional printers, both from Hazell 
Sun: with no managing director, no man¬ 
agement structure, and no indication from 
the tone or content of Sir Walter's statement 
(or subsequent answers to questions) that 
this matter of “ urgent importance ” had led 
to any definite steps after seven weeks of 
the new board. 


The Shutting Up of 
MrRez 

ir Walter then asked for questions or 
statements. The major critic was ex¬ 
pected to be Mr Arthur Rez, who had been 
a shareholder of Purnell since 1951—and 
who had complained about the way Mr 
Wilfred Harvey's salary was ..calculated as 
long ago as 1957* An awkward fellow this 
ana clearly right all along i Sir Walter had 
said that the company was suing Mr Harvey 


over the purchase of Chain Libraries—-the 
directors of this group of small twopenny 
libraries had apparently received nearly 
£300,000 less than BPC had paid for them. 
Mr Rez started to make a statement, but 
was soon silenced by Sir Walter: first, 
because Mr Rez was giving his qualifications 
at too great a length; then, and finally, 
after only a few minutes, for no apparent 
. reason. 

So Mr Rez asked questions instead. After 
a number had been referred to Mr Hardie, 
or the auditors he asked whether the chair¬ 
man knew anything about the business. Sir 
Walter replied that his referral of questions 
merely meant that the board was now a 
team, not just one man. This unenlighten¬ 
ing remark drew a cheer from the share¬ 
holders, who from then on were thoroughly 
on Sir Walter’s side. Mr Hardie could make 
a pun on Mr Rez’s name and they 
applauded. From this point on the questions 
were harmless enough and technical. And 
the board had almost unanimous approval 
for the accounts—and even for the main¬ 
tained dividend. The later stages of the 
meeting were the more rushed because it 
had been called for 12 noon. So when 
question-time should have been in full 
swing, hunger, a passion sometimes deeper 
than money swept over the hall and the 
multitude was anxious to get away. 

Booboisie and Boardoisie 

T he late H. L. Mencken’s famous de¬ 
nunciations of the middle classes as the 
booboisie came readily to mind when look¬ 
ing at the behaviour of the shareholders 
present at the meeting. But what of the 
absentees ? There has been no public 
squeak out of the investment institutions at 
any point since Mr Harvey’s curious salary 
arrangements (and the liberty he enjoyed 
with Purnell’s money) first became known 
some years ago. This is presumably because 
Mr Harvey did nothing to offend them: he 
neither issued voteless shares nor sought 
underwriting for issues in connection with 
takeovers. Why should they meddle? But 
they by their absence/as much as the 
smaller shareholders by their ineffectual 
presence, did a grave disservice to the notion 
that beards Of directors are publicly 
accountable to the shareholders. But what¬ 
ever mky be the public praises of Sir 
Walter’s conduct, some people, as the saying 
goes, are voting with their feet. For the 
shares of BPC have regularly hit new lows 
since the meeting, and now stand at 
128 . 9<L; they are unlikely to rise higher 
unless from hopes , of a bid, presumably 
from Bowater. But no bidder, and no 
prospective' share-buyer need be in a 
hurry: for do one else seems to be. 
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Don't Shoot the Watchdog 


W hen mud is being thrown about, some of it usually sticks 
to anybody standing around at the time. Thus the account¬ 
ancy profession just now seems to be experiencing a mild form 
of collective disgrace at the disclosures from the British Printing 
Corporation affair. Speaking to the BPC general meeting last 
week Mr S. J. Pears of Cooper Bros was at pains to excuse the 
original BPC auditors (Curtis Jenkins and Cornwell) from any 
blame for failing to discover the irregularities in the affairs of the 
main subsidiary (Purnell) in previous years. By implication his 
own firm would have done no better had they been auditors at 
the time ; and Cooper Bros' investigation (and subsequent appoint¬ 
ment as joint auditors—presumably in anticipation of just this 
outcry) was apparently sparked off by disclosures from Curtis 
Jenkins and Cornwell to the BPC board. 

But what were these disclosures ? And, more important, how 
did Curtis Jenkins and Cornwell suddenly stumble upon them ? 
There are two obvious possibilities. Did it result from the action 
earlier this year by the English and Welsh Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, to extend the responsibilities of holding company 
auditors ? Or was it the disappearance of the dominating, awe¬ 
some figure of Mr Wilfred Harvey from the seat of authority at 
BPC ? One would like to be sure it was the former. But was it ? 

Meanwhile, some outsiders have seized on the British Printing 
Corporation affair as evidence of the alleged dangers of having 
different firms of auditors certifying the accounts of holding com¬ 
pany and subsidiary. The BPC group, which has no less than 
forty firms of auditors sharing in the £40,000 fee, is a particularly 
spectacular example. The loopholes are obvious: there are end¬ 
less opportunities in theory for monkeying between two companies 
under a single management but with different firms of auditors. 
And some holding company auditors may have tended to regard the 
phrase in their .report (. . . subsidiaries, some of which have been 
audited by other firms . . .) as relieving them from any responsi¬ 
bility for bothering with the way the subsidiaries have been audited. 
However, both of these loopholes have at long last been closed 
by the English and Welsh Institute. Its statement last April, which 
went a good deal further than many accountants had expected, 
placed responsibility squarely on the shoulders of the principal 
auditors for satisfying themselves about the manner in which the 
subsidiaries' accounts had been audited. 

Accountancy is a business like any other. An accountancy firm 
can grow quickly by offering an above-average service ; this tends 
to keep existing clients and attract new ones. But it is only by 
bteaking through into the really large-scale audits that a firm can 
gain a public reputation, and so get other big-scale work. At 
the moment virtually the only way the thrusting smaller account¬ 
ancy firm can edge its way into the big league is by clinging to 
rapidly growing clients and offering a service good enough to 
induce them to resist occasional pressures to get a firm of auditors 
that “everybody" knows. When one of these clients is taken 
over by another company the pressures against the smaller account¬ 
ancy firm only increase. In general, though, the subsidiary auditors 
would normally hold the job, and, indeed, have a chance of getting 
the whole group if the standard of their service—a combination 
of brains, organisation, experience and personal qualities—is mani¬ 
festly better than the original holding company auditors’. The 
danger of obliging holding company auditors to certify subsidiaries’ 
accounts therefore is that the accountancy profession would be 
liable to be fossilised in its present structure, and a valuable spur 
to the efficiency of the larger firms—the thrusting newcomer— 
would benemoved: pn mergers the large firm would almost in¬ 
variably teiid to displace the small 


The real problem is that displacing a bumbling firm of auditors 
from subsidiaries, or even from a holding company, is now seriously 
hampered by the protection given to auditors under the Companies 
Act, which lays down a complex procedure under which only the 
shareholders can appoint, dismiss and remunerate the auditors. 
As the City of London Real Property case showed, this is a 
necessary protection; but in other circumstances it could further 
protect the man in possession. 

BPC is not the only company where there have been squabbles 
over auditors in the last two or three years. The key problem 
for the auditors is to avoid being too closely identified with the 
directors on whom they have to report. This is not easy, when 
shareholdings are widely fragmented and shareholders show little 
interest in company affairs. The attempt by the directors of City 
of London Real Property to replace their auditors (in favour of 
Cooper Bros), after a disagreement over drawing up the accounts, 
was a heartening reminder of how strong the auditors' position 
can be if they are prepared to stand up to pressure. Following 
an outcry in the press and a sharply worded statement from the 
English and Welsh Institute of Chartered Accountants, the direc¬ 
tors backed down. But Turquand Youngs—still auditors to CLRP 
—is a large and well-known firm of accountants. 


A t all costs auditors should avoid drifting into the unfortunate 
position of Franklin Wild, the auditors of D. Sebel in 1964. 
Here the managing director had produced false stock figures for a 
number of years. Eventually he became ill and the irregularity 
was discovered. Some shareholders, led by a chartered accountant, 
tried to change the auditors, without success. It was bad enough 
for the auditors to be rescued in this way by the directors, who 
were themselves primarily at fault anyway. What made it worse 
was that quite clearly there was no form of check on the managing 
director and the auditors had not queried it. 

Hardly anybody in the accountancy profession now doubts that 
a legal decision today would find that it is in fact part of an 
auditor’s job to satisfy himself about procedures and methods of 
and bases of stocktaking and valuation. 

On valuation methods the auditor is also king. It is not 
enough for auditors simply to qualify their report as Tansley 
Witt did in 1962-64 with Associated Fire Alarms: “. . . true 
and fair view, dependent on the bases of valuation referred to 
on page. . . .’’ As it turned out some of the bases of valuation 
used by AFA were ludicrous. If the auditors were not satisfied, 
why did they not say so, instead of sheltering behind general words 
of warning, and leaving it for a firm of stockbrokers to ferret out 
the truth ? 

The guiding principle should be to get public company auditors 
to report on more aspects of the company and not, as the Jenkins 
committee recommended, on fewer. This might ultimately mean 
a widening of the gulf between the techniques of the public com¬ 
pany audit and the audit of a private company where the share¬ 
holders consist virtually entirely of the directors and their families. 
But this gulf already exists. Unfortunately, and unlike the Ger¬ 
man situation, it is not yet recognised in law. All the more 
reason, then, for having a separate body of law for public and 
private companies (excluding the very large ones). Finally, it is 
worth remembering that the primary responsibility for running 
a company and preparing its accounts is the directors’. The 
auditor is supposed to stout when something is wrong. When 
a watchdog barks you do not shoot him. You buy a better pad¬ 
lock. Only if he sleeps do you replace him. 
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DINERS CLUB 

Happy as an Underdog 

T herb's no such thing as secrecy in the 
City nowadays: within a few hours 
“well informed sources” had told the 
press that Westminster Bank had re¬ 
entered the battle over Diners dub Ltd, 
the British credit-card business, by buying 
on Wednesday 38% of the shares from the 
directors’ families at 27s. 6d. The directors' 
own holdings (30% of the total) had been 
sold some weeks before to Diners Club Inc 
for 22s. 6d., an offer later upped to 25s. 
This offer had been accepted in all by over 
50% of Diners Club Ltd shareholders. 
Simultaneously a bid is going through for 
Diners Gub Inc by the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 

So Westminster has accepted that theo¬ 
retically unenviable position, a permanent 
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minority shareholding in a company con¬ 
trolled from far away. This is curious 
though explicable: the Bank clearly sees 
that even from this lowly posture it can 
attract Diners Gub members' business to 
itself, and open up a number of intriguing 
possibilities for co-operation: a credit card 
for cash withdrawals from Westminster 
branches for instance. 

Maybe both panics, the directors who 
sold to Diners Gub Inc and those of their 
relations who didn't (and Diners Club Inc), 
sensed telepathically that Westminster was 
poised for a bid. Maybe also a joint arrange¬ 
ment, with American Diners as majority 
shareholder, was what they were hoping 
for all along. The benefit to the British 
directors would be that of having two sets 
of masters rather than one—so that they 
could divide and still rule: and American 
Diners cannot mind having so powerful 
and respectable an ally in spreading the 
credit-card business here. 
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In Brief... 

A Prosperous New Year? 

The value of the unit trusts managed by 
the Sava and Prosper Group rose only 
£8 million to £182 million in the year 
ended September 30th despite net sales of 
£26 million (down £9 million on the 
previous year) owing to felling share prices. 
The company’s profit from trading in units 
fell by a quarter but pre-tax profits after 
only marginally higher management fees 
were down 38% to £390,000. Profits will 
probably take a further knock in the current 
year. Fortunately there is enough cash to 
tide the Group over difficult times, but its 
experience last year shows just how vulner¬ 
able some of the smaller and newer manage¬ 
ment companies must be. 


Investment 1965 

1965 had three seasons for investors. An early and cheerful spring with an 
immense number of new issues by companies going public before the Budget: a dreary 
five months after the Budget , when most of the City spent its time trying to keep up, 
not just with the original proposals , but also with the amendments that came pouring 
out . The autumn, with sterling showing more strength, was more encouraging for the 
market . But the whole year was enlivened with some cheery takeover battles . 


J anuary started with one "non-event, a 
flare-up in Baltic Bonds, and two real 
ones. Philip Hill merged with M. 
Samuel to make one of the largest merchant 
banks in London, and one which had a busy 
but not uniformly successful year. The issue 
of two 6j% loan stocks by the London 
County Council, each of £2 5 million and 
each oversubscribed, cheered the gilt-edged 
market by establishing a base for corpora¬ 
tion stocks. February saw a board room 
row at Wall Paper Manufacturers, and the 
deposition of the apparently autocratic 
chairman Mr Ivan Sanderson. It continued 
with more new flotations, thirteen in one 
week including the Bcatlc company, 
Northern Songs, which despite its sniffy 


reception in some pompous quarters is 
now 5s. above the issue price of 7s. 9d. 
But the event of the month was the bid of 
25s. for the ncwly-reorganiscd WPM by 
A. E. Reed, which was joined by Cour- 
taulds: this was immediately rejected; 
and a cross-fire of mutually unflattering 
profits forecasts began. Courtaulds soon 
withdrew. Reed upped its bid but only in 
April did WPM give in : in the meantime 
Reed had said it would take over Polycell, 
makers of household do-it-yourself goods, 
for 1 is. 6d. a share cash if the bid for WPM 
succeeded. Both did. 

March saw a final flood of new flotations, 
sixteen in one week, including the 
important Ocean Steamship. Decca sold 


its ground radar division to Plessey for 
£4] million. Thorn got into the gas game 
with a successful £8 million bid for Glover 
& Main. Twelve rubber companies merged 
to form the Guthrie Group—largest of its 
kind. Tate & Lyle bought the biggest 
customer for its sugar, United Molasses, for 
£29 million. Mr Anton Rupert's Carreras 
tobacco group bought a half share in Alfred 
Dunhill’s pipes for £2 million cash. Stan¬ 
dard Bank merged with the Bank of West 
Africa; the price, of 38s. a BWA share, 
was 20s. above the previous price. 

The Budget at the beginning of April 
stopped issues for some time. But bids con¬ 
tinued apace : Hawker Siddeley, getting out 
of aviation fast, bought up R. A. Lister for 
£19 million after the Lister shares had 
risen 12s. in a week to near the bid price : 
the combination is the strongest industrial 
diesel engine group in the world. Reddtt 
(Blue) and Colman (Mustard) bid £3.8 
million for the 78% of the manufacturing 
chemists F. W. (Zubcs & Loxenc) 
Hampshire it did not already own. Stavcky 
Industries made a well-timed bid for 
Craven Bros, makers of the heaviest of 
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machine tools* just after Craven had 
announced an unexpected loss for the year. 

May saw the amalgamation of the 
(quoted but unsuccessful) 'toffee-and-lots- 
of-other-swceties-makers t & P. Holland, 
•Carr’s of Carlisle (biscuits) and Carsons 
(chocs) into the Cavenham Foods group. 
Furness Withy made its expected bid for 
the 66% of Royal Mail Lines it did not pre¬ 
viously own in a case (judging by profits 
records) of the queasy taking over the sea¬ 
sick. An unusual business was a contest 
between two insurance companies over a 
third. The resurgent Phoenix Assurance 
bid in cash and shares for London (“ Very 
good people to deal with”) Assurance, 
which despite three years of underwriting 
losses had a flourishing American business 
through Chubb & Sons. The directors of 
London were unhappy with the bid and 
found another partner in Sun Alliance. 

June saw a reduction of Bank Rate to 
6%. This, helped by the relative cheapen¬ 
ing of loan stocks by the Budget, led to the 
first of the many debenture and loan stocks 
which continued to emerge throughout the 
year as companies found the credit squeeze 
biting but wanted to continue to invest. 
Watney Mann led the queue with £7] 
million 7! % Loan. Market folklore (which 
was still predicting total and permanent 
disaster as a result of the budget) was 
wrong about fixed interest stocks but right 
about equity and rights issues. Rover bid 
for the much less successful Alvis in a 
straight share swap, thus combining two 
splendid ranges of wog-bashing vehicles. 
Calico Printers used some of its royalties 
from Terylcne to bid for Rael-Brook— 
which had almost lost its shirt trying to 
make trousers. But sensation of the month 
was the flurry over Associated Fire Alarms : 
due to over-optimistic costing and account¬ 
ing it got into bad trouble—anticipated by 
brokers James Capel in a courageous circu¬ 
lar. Chubb & Sons and the American 
Walter Kidde both declined to take over 
AFA and the quote was suspended at the 
end of the month. 

July saw the start of two splendid sagas : 
Showerings makers of Babycham at 
Shepton Mallet bid 18s. in cash and shares 
for the proud sherry company of Harveys 
of Bristol. The bid was repulsed after a 
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fcagthy if intermittent battle after the 
Mcwatters and other family interests— 
holding over 30% of the shares—had 
whipped up Bristolian local patriotism. 
Then Sir Geoffrey Crowther and other 
members of the British Printing Corpora¬ 
tion issued a circular asking for the resig¬ 
nation of the chairman Mr Wilfred Harvey. 
After some delay he went. The national¬ 
ised Transport Holding Company spread 
its wings with three takeovers of road haul¬ 
age companies. British Motor Corporation 
did a straight share swap to take over 
Pressed Steel, its biggest supplier. 

After a dreary couple of weeks August 
livened up with bids; from Vickers, 
anxious to turn unprofitable swords into 
profitable ploughshares, or perhaps just 
wanting to print money, made a generous 
bid for R. W. Crabtree, makers of printing 
machinery. In a further marine tidying up 
operation the newly quoted Ocean Steam¬ 
ship bid for the outstanding 62 % of Liner 
Holdings : Blue Funnel thus acquired Elder 
Dempster. And the American Celanese 
Corporation bid for British Paints : Treas¬ 
ury permission was given in September. 

The £50 million ICI Loan, coming soon 
after the turn round in sterling, woke the 
market up in September. Generously 
priced (7J % at 98J), it was wildly over¬ 
subscribed, and soon went at £10 paid to 
a handsome premium. The equity market 
responded with a fair and continuous rise 
helped by an alleged shortage of stock, and 
not hindered by bearish noises from com¬ 
mentators. Westminster Bank entered 
the merchant banking field by successfully 
organising a debenture issue—£1 million at 
j\ % by Tecalemit. Mr Leonard Matchan 
combined all his interests including Cope 
Allman and the unhappy Harper Engineer¬ 
ing with a complicated merger. 

October was dominated by the opening 
salvoes in the war, lasting into late 
November, between Sir Rex Cohen of 
Lewis’s Investment Trust bid for by Mr 
Charles Clore’s British Shoe Corporation. 
This bid of Convertible Loan, shares and 
cash, underwritten for cash, created a great 
deal of heat in the later stages when the 
terms were altered (successfully upping the 
bid from 16s. to 17s.) without consulting 
the underwriters, who had promised to take 
the BSC stock involved. Attempts to rally 
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the Cohen family interests and Selfridge- 
lovers were not completely successful. 
Other excitements : Anglo*Noraess* former 
darling of the shipping world, came out 
with some appalling results : the Danziger 
brothers made a partial bid for Queen 
Anne’s Hotels (Hyde Park, Quaglinos, etc.). 
This was hastily countered by a full bid 
from Mr Maxwell Joseph and another suc¬ 
cessful effort (effectively at 22s. 6d. against 
the Danzigcrs’ 18s.) by Trust Houses. 
Chubb, maker of safes, took over a friends- 
and-neighbours Josiah Parkes, maker of 
locks, on generous terms (37s. against 40$. 
just before the bid). 

November provided the sweetest smell of 
the year when Lentheric took over Monty. 
Whitbread absorbed another brewery pre¬ 
viously sheltered by its umbrella, Laoon’s of 
Great Yarmouth. The racing season ended 
with the takeover by Sandown Park of 
Epsom Grandstand, after a photo-finish. 

December was a vintage month, the lees 
of which are still with us. Harveys, which 
had been looking round for a partner since 
it defeated Showerings in the summer, 
found one in the Beecham group. But 
Showerings came back with a bid in (guess 
what) Convertible Loan stock, cash and 
shares valued at 26s. to win at last. The 
shareholders in Diners Club Ltd. are still 
feasting. Two bids arc still with us. Asso¬ 
ciated Fisheries was sniffy about a third- 
time-lucky bid by the Ross Group. Kayser 
Bondor directors, offered 8s. and then 9s. 
by Courtaulds, say they want a takeover, 
but at a better price. Finally Mr Maxwell 
Joseph, never previously thought of as a 
circus-lover, is taking over Bertram Mills. 
And, un-surprise of the year, BMC is sell¬ 
ing the Linwood plant of Pressed Steel to 
Rootes for £14} million : but £8.6 million 
of this is merely transfer of a Board of 
Trade loan, and only £3.6 million is cash 
on the nail. 

So went T965. And 1966 ? A gnomic 
guess that shares in many companies with 
quite a lot of assets may decline, slowly or 
fast, without the benefit of bids. Assets are 
now fully valued in most cases, and are 
worth only what they will earn in profits. 
The most valuable commodity in 1966 will 
be skilled labour, especially in engineering. 
That’s worth profits to anyone. 


The Economist Extel Indicator 

This has the unique feature of combining 
30 stocks, in an unweighted arithmetic 
average of their price relatives, rebased 
each year and then linked back to the 
original base of the indicator. This was 
the average of mid-monthly prices in 1953. 

At the end of each year the constituents 
of the indicator are reviewed for the mix¬ 
ture of typicality, size, investment interest 
and spread of sectors required. For 
1966 Legal & General Insurance, Vickers, 
Woolwork) end International Computers 
and Tibwon are being replaced by 
Butfins, 4 $faid Herbert, Rio Tinto Zinc and 
Royal Uniaaee. 


Beecham Group 

139*8 

AEI 

132*0 

BAT 

127*8 

Viyella Int. 

126*4 

Prudential 4 A* 

132*9 

GUS *A' 

123*1 

IMPS 

121*6 

Rolls-Royce 

119*8 

Hawker Siddeley 

118*4 

Thorn Elec. 'A' 

116*3 

Coats Patons A B. 

114*2 

Midland Bank 

111*8 

UDT 

111 *6 

1PC * 

111*4 

G6C \ - ; 

itii 

City Centre 

109*9 

British Oxygen 

109*1 

British Petroleum 

108*7 


Bo water 108*1 

Legal & General 107*2 

Marks & Spencer 'A' 106*3 

Rank Org. W 105*8 

Metal Box 105*4 

Leylend Motor 105 

Average 105 

Dunlop Rubber 104 

United Steel 104 

Distillers 140 

Shell Transport 101 

Assoc. British Foodfc 100 

Allied Breweries /.* 100 <0 

Guest keen , 90*5 

J.Lyoni'A' . 99-4 

Stewarts & LlQyds j>8 *8 
Vitkirs 98*4 

wooiwonn o 


PA 0 Defd. 97*7 

British Motor 97*6 

BICC 96*1 

Tube Investments 95*4 

London Brick 95*3 

Courtaulds 94 -7 

DSbenheme 92 *2 

Assoc. Portland 91 *7 

Watney Mann 90*9 

Turner & Newell 87*6 

Unilever 86*7 

R. Costain 78*3 

ICT ;; , 68*6 

Th*n«rwcalners: 

Butttns ' 86*5 

A. Hwtat ‘ 133-3 

RT*.100-8 

Royal Insurance 100*7 
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AU of these securities har* been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only, 

$20,000,000 

Federated Department Stores 
International Company 

4Vfc% Guaranteed Sinking Fund Debentures Due December 15, 1985 

Convertible on and after July IS, 1966 into Common Stoc1(of 
Federated Department Stores, Inc . at $82 per share . 

Payment of principal, premium, if any, interest 
and sinking fund unconditionally guaranteed by 

Federated Department Stores, Inc. 


Lehman Brothers 


Morgan A Go &A. 

Banque de Paris et des Payr-Bas N. M. Rothschild A Sons 

Anuterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Banca Commercial* ItaKana 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Internationale a Luxembourg &A. 

Banque Nationale pour Ie Commerce et I’lndustrie 
Commerzbank A.G. La Compagnie Financier* 

Credit Lyonnais Deutsche Bank A.G. Dresdner Bank A.G. Euramerica-Finanziaria Internationale, S.pJL 
Hill, Samuel & Co. Hope & Co. Kjjdbenhavns Handelsbank Kieinwort, Benson Ltd. 

Limited 

Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgooiao Lazard Freres A Go. Samuel Montagu A Co. 

Limited 

Morgan Grenfell A Co. de Neuflize, Sddumberpr A Cie. Pierson, Heldring A Pierson 

Limited 

Pinto A Cie. de Rothschild Freres J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Singer A Friedbnder, Ltd. 

Limited 

Societe G4nefale Societe Generate de Banque SA. Stockholm* Enskilda Bank L’Union des Mines4a Henin S.A. 


S. G. Warburg A Co. 

Li t«ii ted 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
Banque Lambert 
Berliner Handels-GeseDschaft 


A. G. Becker A Co. Goldman, Sachs A Co. Lazard Freres A Co. Carl M. Look, Rhoades A Co. 

Incorporated 

Merrill Lynch, Fierce, Fenner A Smith Smith, Bamey A Co. Whit*, Weld A Co. Dean Witter A Co. 


lecurltlea Underwriter Limited 

December 21,1965. 


Ineer p e rated 
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COMPANY MBHTING REPORTS 


GUINNESS 


Lord Elveden reports record sales 

The Aaausl Oeaend Meeting of Arthur Guinness Son k Compuny Ltd. 
will ho hold on January noth, 19661 at Parh Royal Browory 9 London, 
N.W.io. 

The following are the salient features of-the circulated Review of the 
1 Vlseount Elveden* 

11 For the third successive yea** sales ef C hsln s en were die highest in our 
history. In (it eat Britain sales were agaia a record, despite a rise in price 
caused by an increase in dut\ for the second year in mu cession. Sales of bottled 
Guinness showed a modest but general increase in line with the current rise in 
bottled beer sales. Sales of draught Guinness which have steadily maintained a 
high rate of giowlh over eat li of the past eight years, made a particulutly good 
advance during this year. 

Sales in the Republic of Ireland are being well maintained, though the 
expected increase has been (linked by yet another rise in excise duty. Our 
Belfast Company for the second year running has had record sales. 

Our sales of Guinness overseas have continued to expand. 

Despite the very poor summer, sales of both Harp lager and ale were over 
10 % higher but here also the imparl of rising costs checked profits. Keg Harp 
has proved successful. Harp has now achieved the highest total volume of sales 
of any lager beer in our home markets. 

Turning to our non-brewing activities the Nuttall Croup increased its sales 
by some 9% but profit was somewhat lower mainly due to increased manu¬ 
facturing < osts (particularly sugar) and selling expenses. 

Financial Results: Although sales of our brewing companies have been 
remarkably good in this difficult year their profits wne slightly lower. Like 
everyone else, our costs have risen and in addition wc have had to bear two 
exceptional burdens: firstly, the United Kingdom irnpoit surcharge payable 
upon all imports of Irish-brewed stout and lager; and secondly for a period of 
some six months the substantial increase in Malaysian import duties which had 
to be met in order to maintain our market until brewing commenced at the 
new brewery in Kuala Lumpur. Together these two items cost us nearly 
£700,000. 

The total group profit before taxation amounted to nearly £8.6m., that is 
7.3% lower than the corresponding figure last year of/o.^m. 

Dividend: The directors recommend a final ordinary dividend of 13 % making 
a total of a 1 ° 0 for the year, as previously. 

Oversea* Trade: We have maintained our general polic v of expanding direct 
exports in every possible direction. This is not alw ays easy in the face of rising 
tariffs and other discriminations against Imports. In order to maintain and 
enhance our world-wide position we shall have to embark on further overseas 
production. 

The Nigerian Brewery has had a good year, Increasing its share of the 
market, its sales—which went up by 7 %—and its profits, which were 
substantially higher. Our Malaysian Brewery near Kuala Lumpur came into 
production last August, two months ahead of schedule. Despite all the diffi¬ 
culties in this market we are verv satisfied with our progress in Malaya. 

The Chairman gave details of the Company's new contract brewing arrange¬ 
ments in Canada, Trinidad and East Africa and of further marketing arrange¬ 
ments in Australia, New Zealand, Japan and Mauritius. 

Twyford Laboratories and Crookea Laboratories: With the transfer 
of Crookes Laboratories to Basingstoke, the Urge building programmes for both 
Twyford and Crookes are substantially complete. Although the transfer of 
Crookes from Park Royal to Basingstoke was achieved with no material fall in 
output, it has inevitably contributed substantially to this year's loss, but we 
confidently expect that many economies In operation can be achieved in the 
new location. A substantial rate of growth was achieved in. Crookes in 
1 964/^1 when turnover increased by * 7 % compared with the previous 
financial year. The considerable expenditure on research at Twyford and 
development at Crookes is being written off aalt Is incurred. 

Alter reviewing the other activities of the Group, the Chairman concluded 
with an expression of the Board’s thanks to M al! the staff and employees who 
have worked hard to maintain the quality of our products, the esteem of our 
customers and the expansion of our sales". 
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THE LONDON SCOTTISH 
AMERICAN TRUST 

The seventy-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of The London Scottish American Trust Ltd. 
will be held on January 19th in London. 

The following is an extract of the Directors* 
Report for the year ended October 31, 1965 : 

After meeting the expenses of administration, 
interest on Debenture Stock and taxation, includ¬ 
ing adjustments in respect of prior years, the net 
Revenue amounted to £271,391, as compared 
with £246,522 for last year. 

In reporting to you last year, we emphasised 
the uncertainties wc faced in connection with 
the expected new system of company taxation. 
These difficulties and uncertainties are still un¬ 
resolved and to them has now been added the 
likelihood of a general decline in the profit 
margins of industrial companies in this country, 
so that it is more than usually difficult to forecast 
results a year ahead. Nevertheless, the rise of 
13 per cent in the net income for the year has 
led us to recommend an increase in the total 
ordinary dividend from 11 ] per cent to 13 per 
cent. 

It seems more than likely that the recasting 
of the Double Taxation agreements will lead to 
a significant reduction in the value to us of 
overseas income, but even allowing for this, we 
think that we ought to be able to maintain the 
present rate of dividend, although this would 
necessarily imply the distribution in future of a 
much higher proportion of available revenue than 
the current figure of 82] per cent. Our inter¬ 
pretation of the relevant section of the Finance 
Act 1965 leads us to believe that the Company 
qualifies as an Investment Trust. Under this 
Act, the Company will be liable to tax on Capital 
Gains at the rate applicable to individuals, and 
stockholders will be given credit, on an eventual 
sale of their holdings, for any tax on Capital 
Gains paid by the Company. A charge of £5,970 
in respect of Capital Gains Tax incurred during 
the year ended October 31, 1965 has been set 
against the “ Net Surplus on Realisations ’* 
which is deducted from the Cost of Investments 
in the Balance Sheet. The amount of tax paid 
in the year which has just ended is not large 
enough to be credited to stockholders since it 
amounts to under one penny per Ordinary Stock 
Unit, and will be carried forward to next year. 
In future years, the figure, should it be large 
enough, will probably be dealt with by the issue 
of a form of certificate to be retained by stock¬ 
holders. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 0} 
each week and should be addressed to: 
Financial Publicity Department , 

The Economist, 

2$ Si. James's Street , 

London, SWt. 
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HOTEL 


LIMITED 


Continuing Programme of 
Modernisation . 

The 58th Annual General Meeting of The Strand Hotel Ltd* was 
held on December 29th, In London, Mr Leonard Gluckstein, the 
Chairman, presiding. Hie following are extracts from his Statement 
which has been circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended September 30th, 1905. 

It will be seen that the balance from the Trading Account shows an 
increase of £24,433 over the previous year’s figure and that the profit before 
tax is £28,879 higher. The Board recommends a dividend of 30 per cent 
for the year on the Participating Preferred Ordinary shares. 

During the year there have been further additions to the number of 
London’s hotel bedrooms, including some within our own price range, but 
nevertheless it is gratifying to record that the occupancy rates of our London 
hotels, already at a very high level, are higher than last year’s. This is also 
the case at the Ariel and the Albany hotels. 

Costs under almost every .heading have gone up, especially those of 
wages and food. The price of our main meat purchase, beef, has risen 
drastically. All these increases press upward on our prices to the public. 

The public we serve comes to us from all parts of Britain and practically 
all countries of the world. Our hotels therefore are a part not only of 
Britain’s own business and recreational life but also of its grcai overseas 
tourist trade which is such an important invisible exporter. 

According to official estimates quoted in “ The National Plan " the 
hotel and carcring industry, which serves overseas business visitors as well 
as tourists, earned £120 million in fcreign currency during 1964, which is 
more than half of the total spent by overseas visitors as a whole in Britain. 
The greater part of those earnings are from accommodation and other 
services which, since they make small demands on imports, are almost a net 
gain to the balance of payments. In the light of these export achievements 
it is surprising that no Chancellor has so far cast a favourable eye on the 
industry’s suggestions for positive measures to encourage them. This has 
been all the more disappointing because the Governments of many con¬ 
tinental countries, which are competitors with Britain in the tourist field, 
have long been giving substantial incentives to their hotel industries. Among 
the British hotel industry’s needs are the extension of capital allowances to 
buildings and the recognition that internal structural alterations are neces¬ 
sary from time to time to keep an establishment up to date and should 
therefore be allowed to be charged as maintenance. These suggestions have 
now been recorded in the appropriate section of “ The National PUn ”, Wc 
sincerely hope that this brings them nearer to being translated into 
legislation. 

At the Strand Palace Horel about two-thirds of the bedrooms have 
already been equipped with privarc bathrooms. These new rooms were 
quickly recognised as providing good value, and indeed the demand for them 
has exceeded our expectations. We have good reason therefore to feel 
confident that die similar conversion, now in hand, of the rest of the bed¬ 
rooms will be welcomed by our clientele. While the conversion is being 
carried out the available letting accommodation will be reduced to a greater 
extent than during the previous phases of conversion. About one-third of 
the hotel’s rooms will, in fact, be out of commission over a period ot from 
five to seven months; this is bound to affect next year’s profits. 

The extensive scheme of modernisation at the Cumberland Hotel is now 
almost complete as the last few of its 900 rooms acquire a 1966 look. All 
the new restaurants and bars have proved successful, L’Epde d’Or Restaurant 
and the Nocturne Bar in particular. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


LONDON 

STRAND PALACE HOTEL 
REGENT PALACE HOTEL 
LONDON AIRPORT BIRMINGHAM 

ARIEL HOTEL ALBANY HOTEL 

CUMBERLAND HOTEL (LONDON) 



HEATING, PLUMBING, DRAINAGE, VENTILATION, 
AIR CONDITIONING, GAS, SPECIALIST ELECTRICAL 
INSTALLATIONS, FIRE PREVENTION (INCLUDING 
SPRINKLERS). 


Year ended 31si August 

1965 

1964 


£ 

£ 

Profits before Taxation .., 

265,795 

270,351 

Corporation Tax at 35?;, 

89,000 

— 

Profits Tax. 

300 

40,200 

Income Tax. 

1,448 

112,743 

Profit after Taxation .... 

175,047 

117,408 

Dividend. 

03,450 

41,650 


27% 

17% 

Profit Retained. 

111,597 

55,347 


Salient points from the Statement by the Chairman , 

Mr Charles H. hilts 

it Volume of work carried out during the year again a 
record* 

Ar Two small businesses acquired in Manchester and 
Glasgow. 

it Intention is to expand activities in North of England 
and Scotland. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

Winchester House, 77 London Wall, London, B.C.2. 
12 noon, 20th January, 1966. 


Copies of the Annual Report available fiom the Secretary , 


ELLIS (KENSINGTON) LTD. 
KENDRICK PLACE, LONDON, SW7 
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J. GLIKSTEN ft SON, LTD. 

Timber Producers and Importers 

Extracts from the heport for the year ended 30th June, 1965 


Capital and KenrvM 

Group Profit boforo Taxation .. 

Taxation . 

Ordinary Dividend (32j° u less tax) 
Capital Dividend (tax free) 

Net Current Assets 

Bonus Issue. 


£6,327,703 £5.723,655 
1,492,097 1.176.778 


685,157 

257,766 

101,250 

4.496,434 

Nil 


680.400 
238.875 
30.000 
4.115.756 
I for 8 


1965 Group profits were a record and once again sales increased. 
Government action may affect some parts of our business but other 
sections should increase profitability. For the first quarter of the 
current financial year sales have increased but overall profits are 
slightly lower. 


(onumrst 


Binding 

Cases 



For the Information of Holders of Bearer Certificates of 

UNIFONDS 

Mutual Fund for Investment in German Securities 

Shareholders of Unifonds are being offered an opportunity to re-invest their dividend in 
new Unifond certificates until January 31,1966, with a rebate of 3 per cent on the issue price, 
and authority has been given by the Bank of England, Securities Control Office, for the 
Proceeds of Sale of Rights element (D-M. 0.80), of the total dividend of D.M. 2.00 to be so 
utilised subject to the terms of F.E.C. 690, Paras. 3 and 4, or Para. 8 if less than £10. 

KLEINWORT, BENSON LIMITED 

Aldermanbury House, London, EC2 


Binding owes for The Economist are 
available from Easibind Ltd. The cBses 
are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, 
and are gilt lettered on the spine; they 
provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normBl edition together with the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the 
air edition with two quarterly Indexes. 
The year can be stamped on the spine. 
The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance, should bo sent, not to 
The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited, 

Eardley House. 4 Uxbridge Streot. 
Kensington. London W 8. 

PARk 0688 (3 lines) 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 61 and $2 


The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Research Officer or Senior Rcseauh 
Officer in the Department of 
Industrial Relations 

Applications tor this post are invited 
from graduates with some it,search oi 
industrial experience. The solar}' tor 
Research Officers is on the scale £1,000 s 
£75—£1,375 a yeur, and lor 8cn:nr 
Research Officers on the scale £1,485 > 18a 
- -£ 1,9115, thereafter, subject to review, 
x £85 3,335 n year, plus £60 a year 

London Allowance m both cases; with 
superannuation benefits. 

Applications should be receiver) not Inter 
than January 36, 1066, by the Assist.mt 
Secretary, London School of (economics and 
Political Science. Houghton Street. London. 
W.C.2. from whom application forms may 
be obtained. 

HEAD OP RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 
DIVISION required by Liberal party. 

Should have good honours degree. Must 
have experience In Research Administration 
and Oeneral Knowledge of Political Policies. 
8aUry range between £i,600-£a.200 per 

SQUARE. LONDON, 8W.I. 

Rhodes University 

Orahamstown. South Africa 

Professor of Geography 

Application! are Invited for the above- 
.mentioned position. 

-The salary scale, which Is at present 
c under review. Is: 

R5.000 x aW-RLMO per annum, 

. (£2,500 x 100—£|,000 per annum.) 

' A vacation bonus is also payable. Previous 

uSuvaStTf nwSlit. antt pension 

Full pgpuSiari and application forme 
may be ofelwAfrtni the Association of 

meek ** 1 


Australian National 
University 

Institute of Advanced Studies 
Department of Geography 

Applications me Invited ta (ill two positions 
as RESEARCH FELLOW In the Department 
of Geography. Research School nt Pacific 
Studies. Appointments may be made in 
any of the following fields: 

Economic Geography, especially industrial, 
transportation and urban studies 
Biogeography, especially palyiiuluny und 
community ecology. 

Human geogi uphy of tropical areas, 
especially in social or cultural geography 
of either Pacific oi Southeast Aslan 
Areas. 

Historical and political geography of 
Australia 

Oeomorpholo(, r y. especially In quantitative 
process and/or morphometric studies. 

Other things being equal It Is intended to 
make one uppoinLinent in economic 
geography, but applicants In any of these 
fields util be considered on thelv merits. 

The Department has good laboratory 
faculties [or biogeogruphtcal and 
gcomoiphologlc.il research, good cartographical 
facilities, and provides excellent 
opportunities for field work. There Is 
unusually wide scope for interdisciplinary 
contacts lu the University. 

Applicants should have can-led out doctoral 
research or its equivalent or should have 
both training and expeitence that 
particularly qualifies them lor specialised 
research in one of these fields. Successful 
applicants may Bhare In the supervision of 
doctoral students. 

The salary of a Research Fellow la 
determined In the range £ A3,400-3,150 or 
IA4.800-6.300. Appointment is usually for 
three years with a possible extension to five 
years but applicants able only to accept 
shorter appointments will be considered. 
BuMrauauatton is on the F.S.S.U. pattern 
with supplementary benefits A grant 


shorter appointments will be considered. 
BuperaiiAuation is on the F.S.S.U. pattern 
with supplementary benefits A grant 
sulBclem for travel both ways by toe 
Research Fellow and bis dependants Is 
Pfjjgjj «nd assistance with housing is 

Further particulars and Information m to the 
method of application may be obtained tram 
the Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office). Marlborough House, Pail 
Mall, London, B.W.l. 

AWrtjjaUoM closest Australia and London 


UNIVERSITY OF’ 
LANCASTER 

Lectureship 

Assistant 

Lectureship 

In Statistical Methods 
Applied to Marketing 

The Department of Marketing 
Invites applications from statisti¬ 
cians tor a LECTURESHIP or 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in 
BTATI8T/CAL METHODS APPLIED 
TO MARKETING. The person 
appointed will be required (1) to 
conduct classes tor post-graduate 
students m statistical methods, (2) 
to act us supervisor for marketing 
and research projects on behalf fit 
industry, and (3) to work with Btafl 
colleagues on marketing problems. 
The Department la expecting to 
expand rapidly and to commence 
undergraduate courses In 1007. 
Candidates with a background In 
Marker Research and/or the appli¬ 
cation of computers to business 
problems, will be paitlculnrly 


Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Unlvereity of 
Lancaster. Ballrlgg House, 
Lancaster, to whom applications, 
quoting reference No. 11/7 should 
be sent not later than 14th 
February, I960. 


NATIONAL UNION OF BANK fcMPLOYJ5E8 
require Rematch * Publicity Officer. The 
succesaful applicant wfli be required to edit 
the union's Journal, “ The Bank Officer" 
and to oatrjr out fesearen work on conditions 
of sendee In banking and anted matters. 
Salary on scale £950—£1,200 p.a. plus oost 
of living allowance (at present 13 per 
cent). Permanent nod pensionable position. 
Applications with ran details of education. 
jjuaftgraUons^ prevtouyrosto, to N.U.B.K., 


University of New England 

Armldale. New South Wales 

Applications are Invited ioi the following 
appointments- 

ECONOMICS 

PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 

The l'rutesKor will be responsible lor ihe 
administration and development oi the 
Department of Economics In co-operation 
with the present Head of tho Department 
und present Dean of the Fuculty, Professor 
J. P, Belshaw. 

SENIOR LECTURER 'LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

More thun one appointment may be made 
ut the senior level. 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

The appointee will be expocted to accept 
responsibility for work In Economic 
History and for Its extension and development 
SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

OENERAL 

Tho Unlversliy does not wish to prescribe 
particular fields of Interest Ioi utiy of the 
above appointments. 

The Faculty was established in 1985. 
Candidates are supervised tor the M.Ec 
and Ph.D. degrees and courses are offered 
to Internal students in tho Faculties of 
Economics and Agricultural Economics 
and to Internal and external students in 
the Faculty of Arts. Existing Interests 
In the Faculties include Micro- and Macro- 
Economics. Economic Development, 

Economic History and tne History of 
Economic Thought A Chair of Economic 
statistics is currently being advertised. 

Academic stall are expected to engage 
In research and grants are available to 
assist the research ol individual members of 
ihe Faculty. 

Provision la made for puyment of travel 
and removal expenses, superannuation and 
Midst a nos in buying or building a home. 
Academic atetf are alio entitled to travel 
grants and full salary for Btudy leave. 

Crodit may be granted for existing study 
leave entitlement. 

Salaries are as follows: Professor £A5.'J00, 
Associate Protector CA4.900'. Senior 
l ecturer £ A3,380 x 100-SA3.800; 

Lecturer £A2,400 x lit-1 A3,170. 

Further Information may be obtolned 
from the AnsoeiaMon Commonwealth 

tarn • 
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Assistant Research Officers Surrey county Council 


PENSIONABLE appointments lor men and 
^omon aged at least M %nd nonogUy 


DUTIES involve coUectta and analysis of 
nforinaiUm, and tbs pwpoa tlonof reports 

Industry, etc.)ln tlie^oUtj W l n g ^agpggeptg; 


Economic Affairs;_ _ _ 

Home snd Health Department; Board 
Trade; and Ministries of Aarioulturt, “ 
nd Pood; Deience; Health; Ht — 

■' *; Labour; " 


ome posts involve travelling. 
£)UALiP!CATIONS: Normally isi 


another appropriate subject, 
• YEAR STUDENTS h 


MAY^ APPLY. 


triUTl^to Civil Servlet Commissi o n, 

Savile Row, London, W.l, tor application 
form. Quoting €13/M. Closing date 
January 90, 1006. 


Senior Planning Assistant 

required by Chartered Surveyors snd 
Town Planning Consultants. The work 
is chiefly concerned with edvlce and 
assistance to Local Authorities in 
connection with the preparation and 
implementation of town CENTRE 
and TOWN EXPANSION schemes. 

Five-day week. Contributory Pen¬ 
sion Scheme. Luncheon Vouchers. 

Cur Allowance. Salary by arrangement. 

Write In confidence stating; Aijrc, 
proliv.ujnal qualifications, expectance 
and present appointment to; 

K CLRMINS. F.R.I.C.S.. M.T.P.I.. 
Messrs. Drivers, Jonas ft Co. 

7 Ch» lies 11 Street. 

St. James’s Square, LONDON. 8.W 1. 


University of East Anglia 

University Library 

Applications are Invited for one appolntinpit 
in the grade or ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
(£1.080 x K 75 -£1.275) or SENIOR 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (£1,400 X OS— 
£9.108 (tan) x CBS -€ 9.808) with FSS.U 
benefits, ('undldsites mail he giaduateR with 
EWKl academic quoliil'J!itlons. The senior 
Stull «il the T.lbiiiry will be expected to 
xporlnllse In spccillc xubiccls and In tills 
rase uLiiilltii ntions in one of the NATURAL 
HC1KNCT-H oi urn* of the .SOCIAL SCIENCES 
aie looked for The ppr?ou appointed will 
thus have an oppuil unity u, purtlcipate in 
Hie building up ol a rapidly glowing 
University Library. 

Further puriirulars may be obtained from 
the RciriMtar. University of East Anglia. 
Lailhum Hull. Norwlfh, NOR BBC, with whom 
upphcuiurns (one ropy unly). together with 
(lie names and add*esses ol iliioe persons to 
whom relei-enre may bo made, should lie 
lodged not luler than January 20. 10GB. 

University of Hong Kong 

Sen lor Lectureship!Lectureship! 
Assistant Lectureship in Economics 

Applications are Invited for posts In 
Economics at Senior Lecturer, Lecturer, or 
Assistant Lecturei level In the Department of 
Economics and Political Science. 

Annuui salary scales (supcranmiable) are: 
~ Senior Lecturer: £2,960 x £116-£3,836 
(man or woman). 

Lecturer; £1.930 x £00-£3,100 (man) 
or £1.670 x £110 £ 2.000 --£2.080 x £126 
--£2.830 x £90—C3,100 (wOnuW). 
Assistant Lecturer: £ 1,300 x £ 00—- £ 1 .S7t) 
(man) or £M5 x £»& £1,270 (woman). 
Commencing sulnry for appointees as 
Lecturer will depend on qualifications and 
experience. 

Applicants should have suitable 
qualifications, including teaching and 
research experience in one or more of the 
following fields: 

(a) economic theory; (b) economic history; 
(c) mathematical economics* <d) econo* 
metrics; (e> development economics; 

(f) economic planning; (a) money and 
bunking, and <h) international economics. 
Knowledge of East Asia will be an advantage. 

The equivalent of income tax in (he 
Colony is comparatively low (from about 
£37 to £182 p.a. for a married male Lecturer 
wllH two children). Them is a contributory 
8uperannuaHoU jfeheme {&% employee. 

121";, employer). 

Economy-class air passages (Uf flrBtrgla"* 
sea passages of equivalent cost) are pro’Vl'ted 
for expatriate staff on first appointment, 
and leaves. Accommodation at reasonable 
rental provided for appointees domlelled 
abroad. 

Successful candidates will be required to 
take up duties In September, isge. 

Further information may be obtained froih 
the Association of Commonwoairh universities 
(Branch Office), MffrlborSugh House, Pall 
{Jail, London, S.W.l. 

>' Applioaiions clow in Nong Kong and 
London on February 13. in#. 


SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER, Oradt F/Q, 

~->£3,085, in County Planning 

tm. _ 

appointed will be senior officer 
In the department dealing with eurvaya and' 
statistics. In a county and regional 

sssura? &T^sr mtt 

traffic generation, qlo. He will also be 
responsible for the preparation of 

Liaison otor for Standing Conference 
on London Regional Planning. 

Assistance with bourn purchaio la 


Mass honours degreo (or posVgraduate 
degree) In geography, economics, psychology, 
statistics, sociology, social studies, os 


PINAL L_ 

SALARY (national) : £U2$-* 1,674. Starting 
•alary may be above minimum. Promotion 


__ling age, ,_ 

experience, details of present and previous 

X lntmants with salaries and naming two 
ees to County Planning Officer. County 
Hall, Klngston-upon-Thames. by January 14. 

The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Department of Statistic* 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in statistics 
with special reference to Econometrics. 
Applicants should be graduates in 
Kronoiuics, Statistics or Mathematics and 
should huve an Interest in the application 
or statist lea and mathsmatlcs in economics 
and other social sciences. The salary 
scale for Lecturers Is £1.400 k £85- £ 2.168; 
thereafter, subject to review, x £85— £2.505 
a year, plus £00 a year London Allowance; 
end lor Assistant Lecturers £1,050 x £76— 
£1.278 a year, plus £60 a year London 
Allowance; rlth superannuation benefits 
In both rases. In assessing the sinning 
ku1hi\v. consideration will be given to 
quiiliUrntiuns, age and experience. 

Applications should be received not later 
than January 31. 1006. by The Assistant 
Hen clary. The London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton B'm.1. 
London, W.C.2. from whom application 
ion ns and further paillrulais may he 
obtained. 

ORGANIST NO SECRETARY required by 
Common Market Information organisation 
In London. Essential qualiwra! Inti*: a nod 
o 1 'aanu.fr, good knowledge Euiopenn affairs, 
good French Ago 25-35 yeais. Balary 
not less than £l,5QQ. Apply in anting 
enclosing curriculum vhue. to nvitnln in 
Euiupe, 43 Parliament, Sueet. London. R.W.l. 


Inner London Education 
Authority 

Balham and Tooting College 
of Commerce 

Tooling Bioadway, London. S W 17, 
Qualified und expeifenced Biavnician 
required as soon ns possible for 
courses in Accountancy and st H UMirs 
preparing for professional examinations ; 
glade Lecturer with saluiv scale 
£1.875—C2,140, plus London allowance 
£ 70 . 

Application forms (retuinible vs'lun 
two weeks) and fuither lntoinuuun 
from the Secretary. 


University of Western 
Australia 

Chair of Economic History 

Applications are Invited for appointment 
to the new’lv established Chair of 
Economic History which la a fourth Chair 
within the Faculty of Economics and 
Commerce. The other three Chaim are in 
Economics, Commerce and Marketing. The 
salary of the Professor will be CA5.20U p.a. 
plus superannuation similar to F *4.S.U. 

The establishment in Economic History 
at present consists of a Chair, a Senior 
Lectureship and a Lectureship. Courses 
are offerea at Aral, second and fourth year 
(honours) level. They include modem 
economic history of Britain, Australia and 
United States, the Soviet Union and Japan. 
Students enrolled for the B.Kc. degree with 
honours may elect to read in Economics 
with emphasis upon economic hfetory (or 
upon one of the following; History of 
Economic Thought, Econometrics, Industrial 
KnmomlCB, Industrial Rotations). 

The arean in which research is being 
carried on In the Department of Kronomlce 
are Western Australian regional studies, 
studies In urbanisation, aspect n of We.stirn 
Auett allan economic history. Industrial 
relations, econometric studies, studies of 
certain Asian economic problems. In the 
Department of Commerce the areas rue- 
transport, managerial economics. Industry 
studies and studies In the history of 

applicants arei requested to 
obtain details pf &9 pywodure to be 
followed In applying for the fl*ritioa«nd a 
copy of the conditions of appointment "•Wf* 
submitting their applications. Tills 
InformstiOD is available from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 

ISTMEUYBr'* BottM ' 

. Applications close in Australia and 
London on rebnwrg 2«. 1866. 


BANK OFFICERS 1 
BET OBT OP THE BBT! 

Csr«er appointments overseas are available to bankers of 20 to 35 
years of abb. Applicants up to age 25 should’ be single men and have 
completed at least Part I of me .Institute of Bankers* Examination. 
Marriage js not a bar to older men, but they, should have completed 
for be in process of completing) Piatt 2 of tne Institute Examination. 
These are career appointments with excellent prospects. The younger 
age group commences service in West Africa with emoluments generally 
in excess of £1,600 p.a. Salaries of older men are higher and will 
be considered at interview. 

A Free furnished quarters overseas. 

★ First-class non-contributory Pension Scheme and retirement at 
age 55. 

it Eighteen-month tours with 108 days' leave between each tour. 
£150 kit allowance on appointment. Free medical attention 
overseas (though pur health record is excellent), Free travel. 
Interviews arranged in London. 

Write giving full particulars to the Secretary, 

BANK OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED, 

37 Gracechurch Street, London, LQ 


NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 

HEAD OFFICE — ALTRINCHAM 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

ECONOMICS ANO STATISTICS DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invitod for work on forecasting and other business problems in this 
rapidly expanding industry, where research of this typo is of special importance due 
to the major changes in technical end commercial prospects that are now in progrese. 
Candidates must have an Honours Degreo with mathematics, statistics or operational 
research as a main subject and at least three years' relevant experience. 

The starting salary will be not less than £1,450 p.a., according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Detailed applications, quoting "Ref. ES/119 M and giving the names of two referees, 
should be sent to 

The Secretary. 

North Western Qat Board. Welmen House. Altrfncham, Cheshire. 


RESEARCH ECONOMISTS AND 
STATISTICIANS 

are required by 

THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 

Openings are available in a wide variety of fields including 

AGRICULTURE. FORESTRY. FISHERIES* LABOUR ECONOMICS 
and LABOUR FORCE MOBILITY. TRANSPORTATION, IMMIGRA¬ 
TION, ECONOMIC GROWTH and DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 
in the NATURAL RESOURCES and INDUSTRIAL SECTORS, 
GOVERNMENT and BUSINESS FINANCE, HEALTH, WELFARE, 
INDUSTRIAL REAL OUTPUT, INPUT-OUTPUT ANALYSIS, 
PRODUCTIVITY and PRICE ANALYSIS* DEMOGRAPHY. 

Of particular interest at this time are several attractive economics 
positions with salaries up to $9,158 (£3*052) with the NATIONAL 
ENERGY BOARD, a federal agency in Ottawa. These positions offer 
opportunities for the acquisition of valuable skills and expertise in a 
specialised sector of the energy field. 

STARTING SAURIES to $13,038 (approximately £4,346), or higher 
for certain positions. EXCELLENT CAREER PROSPECTS, BENEFITS 
AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 

QUALIFICATIONS include an honours degree in economics or in a 
discipline related to the field of work, plus several years of experience 
in relevant research or analysis, or graduate study. 

For details and applications write immediately to fJltfCJVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION OF CANADA, OTTAWA 4, CANADA. Please quote 
reference iittfnbtr 66-2000 and provide e r&uml of qualifications 
and indicate areas of interest* 



« 
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CAREER IN 
CANADA 

The Canadian Institute of Char¬ 
tered Accountants requires an 
experienced assistant editor for 
the monthly journal of the Insti¬ 
tute and its many-business pub¬ 
lications. Ability to write clearly 
and edit technical oopv as well 
as be thorough^ familiar with 
editorial practices and pro¬ 
cedures is essential. Salary 
which is subject to negotiation 
will depend on experience and 
qualifications. Applicants should 
send details of education, age 
and experience to: Director of 
Publications, The Canadian 
Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, 69 Bloor Street 
Bast, Toronto 5. 


for further announcements 
see pages 60 and 61 


The University of Leeds 

DEPARTS!KNI OF MATHEMATIC'** 

Statistician 


Application* me invited lor the puM «i 
LECTUREH - 


-.EOTUREH or ASSISTANT I.ECrFuHER in 
STATISTICS In THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATIC?* (o take up dudes on 
October 1. men ui earlier. Tbc post could 
be filled eithei b.v an applicant whose mam 
Interest in in Muilstical theory or bv one 
who ha* been mainly concerned with 
Rome particular field of applied idatjslioa 
Applications (three copies) stating age. 
qualification:; and experience and naming 
three referees, should reach The Registrar, 
The Unlvenity, l«eds. a. not later than 
January 24 i:i6G 


EAST MIDLANDS 
GAS BOARD 


University of St. Andrews 


Uficatiohs 



Lecturers, 

•alary in e_ 

experience. 'fr.sls.9? xrant^towarde 
expenses of furniture removal. Pour 
copies of appllcatlona, with the names of 
three referees, should be lodged by 20th 
30th Janunvy, lime, with the Secretary of 
the univeri.it v, College Gate. St. Andrews, 
from whom fui liter particulars may be 
obtained. 

University of Birmingham 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

i Department of Sociology 


Executive, aged 25-35, is needed by international publisher for 
distribution and similar detailed problems in Latin America. 
Fluent Spanish essential, also willingness to travel extensively 
throughout Latin America. Previous publishing experience an 
advantage, but top priority will be given to a man who 
welcomes responsibility and hard work on a new and demand¬ 
ing project. Salary, which must initially depend on age and 
experience, will increase rapidly for the right man. who should 
be earning £3.000 within 18 months —Box 1979. 


Application* are invited for the oust «>f 
lecturer or A^htuni Lecturer in tlie* 
Department of Sociolonv from Oclubei 1 . 
11*58. A (rood panel at knowledge ol the 
Mlliirc I is •“.sent iat Desirable, but not 
e^mtla). i* a ipeciui mtorest In either 
MiiMoloKicul tlieniv. oi industilal sovioluiv. 
or research methodology. 

HjIii iy scales- r«*cturer:» JC1 400 x Cfl.i 
to £2,1(10; x £ 8ft to £2.">0S AsMMunt 
Lecture* s, £1.050 x CV5 to £1.275 

Thiee copies ol nppluatium togcthei 
wtth name* and uddreaMsa ol Lao retcices 
must be xent by January 31 to the 
Assistant Rcgisfiac Faculty uf Conuneue 
and Social Science. The University ol 
Birmingham. Birmingham 10. from whom 
further pm tu ul;ii ■> nuiv be obtained 

Univereity of Southampton 

Department oj History 


Applications are invited for the pout of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in Modem 
Economic History. Candidates should luve 
a research inlet eat In British or European 
or Overseas economic history Uflth-20tn 
centuries) Salary Scales : Lectincr £1 4()i> x 
£85—£2.Au5 with a merit bar at £2,105. 
Assistant Lertuicr £1.050 x £75--JE 1.275 
The Initial salaiy will depend on nualiflrurioriA 
and experience. Further particulars should 
be obtained from the Deputy Secrelsiy. The 
University. Southampton, to whom 
applications (7 conies from United Kingdom 
applicants) should be sent not later than 
J anuary 31. lOOq. _ ^ . 

University of Southampton 
Faculty of Social Sciences 


Department of Economic 
and Social Statistics 


Balliol College, Oxford 
and 

The Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies 


It is propMsed. if a suitable candidate plants 
himself. to elect to n Research Fellowt'lup 
m Management Studies at Balliol College, 
to be held jwn’iy with u Keseaich 
Fellowship lit Hie Centre toi Management 
ohmic- The appoint mem a 111 be fm three 
vear. in the Inst Instance The saluiv will lie 
octet mined uccoidirm- to age and expeuence. 
•.ublnif tu a maximum ot L3.UO0 plu. housing 
allow mice oi lice rooms in Collette 
Application'! sjioulri be sent by Erbium v i*i. 
l'W«* h> hie Ma.-trr oi Balliol College. limn 
whom (u 11 imr pjiinulut'N should be 
obt ii tried 


University of Reacting 

Applic.il'ills me invited for two LorlureMupi, 
in Pol'tics. t-releience will lie given to 
candidate 1 Inioiesled in British Government 
(paiticuKirlv l'ublie Administration), 
Conipiirmivc Government (Piuhculailv West 
European count net t. and International 
Polstlcs (particularly European Unity oi the 
titeory ol mtetnational relations). The 
appointments will date Iron) Octobri l. lOGo 
Further particular? may he obtained 
from the ReKistrar (Room 39. O R.B ). The 
University. Rending. by whom applications 
must be received not Ulti than January Jl 


Nuffield College, Oxford 


Industrial Relations or 
Labour Economics 


University of 
New South WaJ£s 


Lecturer in the School of Sot lologu 
(Seconded to the Faculty of Medicine) 


Applications are invited ioi appointment to 
the above-mentioned position. 

Salaiy. £A2 400 range UAJ.170 uci annum. 
Commencing salary alii be ucrutdine to 
qualification?! and experience. 

'llie surcVMful applicant will be seconded 
to llie faculty oi rnedirlue lor leaching and 
reswiieh In medical sociology tn association 
with member,s oi that lacullj, working in ttie 
ludd 1 * ol puedluMic. pwclnutiic. annul and 
picventivo medicine Hi* appointment to the 
School ol Rociolugv will enable him. hnwnci. 
to mami.iln usHX,lutlon with collciixucs in hl.i 
patent discipline, end to puiticlpuic in the 
a oik ot that bool as appropriate 
Details ol appointineni. including 
superannuation, study leave und hmiMiig 
Miiuinc. ma\ )«* obtained Imm the AMwclution 
ol CommonaeaUii UntYer-uties (Brunch 
Gilice). Marlborough Hou.,e. Fail Mull. 
London S W 1 

Appl'catlon.s iI om*. in Au-.tiuli.i and London, 
on January St , Hum. 


PERSONAL 


Guinn on flohdav to Futopc v Then vnu 
must get Ian Meicei'h GUIDE TO EUKOFE 
of Personally Recommended Hotel!,, 
Hrsinuranls ami Cumping Sacs. Covert 
Twenty-One Countries. Illustrated. Will 
•save you . . £ £ £. Price fis. Obt inn able 

t hi molt any brunch ot W H 8m i til's 
Boob-hopi. 


with ti mikt tht new appointment 

ACCOUNTANCY 

ASSISTANT 

(lAEMCH MD TECHNICAL) 

at thfir Headquarters, Leicester 

The job is to develop Hie application 
of statistical and analytical techniques to 
accounting, operational and economic 
problems. 

Candidates should have a good degree 
in mathematics and preferably two to 
tiv« years' experience of applying their 
knowledge to actual problems 

Salary will mdiaHy be in the range 
£1,170 in LI,585 per annum, though 
the person selected will be expected to 
advance considerably above this range 
provided be can significantly develop 
novel imihodi of dealing anh the 
problems assigned to him 

AppHcaliona. quoting Ref. No. AC . 135 
to: Sfaff Controller. Cad Midland* 
Goa Board, Headquarter*. De MoaL 
fort Street, Leicester, by 7th January, 
IH5. 

ta uoAt 


Applications are invited far the post of 
Lecturer oi Assiatunt Lecturer in the 
department or Economic and Social Stuiixtlcx 
Applications v.-iii bo conxldeied (rum prisons 
qualified in the human srtencaa (e g . 
psychologists, social psychologists, 
sociologists), from economists, accuun'ant.s. 
eto., who cither have academic 
qualifications in Statistics or have 
demonstrated their ability and interest in tlie 
subject by applying statistical techniques 
successfully in their respected fields. Ha law 
scale: to Lecturer £1.400 x £85— £ 2 .505 with 
a merit bar at £2.165. Assistant Lecturer 
£1.015 x £75 £1.275. The initial anlaiy 
will depend on qualifications and experience 
Fuither particulars should be obtained liom 
the Deputy Secretary. The University, 
Southampton, to whom applications (7 
copies from United Kingdom applicant?.) 
should be sent not later thun Januai.v 20. 
1968. . .. 

University of Queensland 

The University invites applications for the 
following positions for which applications 
close on the dates shown. The salary ranges 
are:-- 

Uctuier £ A2.40Q 7 x 10Q-£A3,100 
Senior Tutor CA1.005- 5 x 50-CA2.150 
Tutor £ At .800—4 x 60— £ A1,700. 

LECTURER IN ACCOUNTANCY 
Applicant should possess an Honours 
Degree oi equivalent qualifications, and 
should have a special interest in 
accounting theory oi financial accounting 
Some practical accounting or taachlng 
experience would be an advantage. 

(14th January.) 

SENIOR TUTOR IN ECONOMICS and 
SENIOR TUTOR IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
An applicant should have an Honours or 
higher degree in Economies, and should be 
experienced in university tutorial work. 
Members of the tutorial staff are 
encouraged to undertake research, and aie 
given adequate time and facilities for 
thla purpose (88th January). 

TUTOR IN ECONOMICS (TWO POSTS) 

An applicant Bhoultf have an Honoura ui 
bother degree in Economics. Experience 
in tutorial or similar teaching work Is 
desirable but not essential. Members of 
the tutorial staff are encouraged to undtituke 
reMareh and are given adequate time 
and facilities for this purpose. (3lth 

J»nuem 

Tha University provldee lor pqnfianent 
Mali. Superannuation similar to FJS 8 V.. 
Housing Assistance, study Leave aM Travel 
Qrants. 

Additional information and application 

forma will *“ —*—-• 

(he ‘ 


iHiuniimiuii mn anpiKnuon 

iL&raqBJBunr 1 “ 


Piovidmi! a Miltablo candidate is nvullabie. 
fhe College inicml.s to elect a Reicauh 
Fellow In Industital Relations. InUu.tiial 
Sociulogv. or Liiboui Ernnomlrs The 
appointment will be lor throe yeai^. 
stipend arouidini: to age. Further particiilaia 
and application form from the Wuulen 
Application'! should icuch him not lutei than 
January 6‘. VMC. 

University of Bristol 

Appilcat:un& »rc Invited fur two posts in 
the DepH it merit of Pbllfic 1 ), tenable tiom 
August 1st, FJIft. 

LECTURER (GRADE IT) or ASSISTANT 
LECTURER (GRADE III) in the field of 
Soviet Institutions. 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE OT RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT In Eu.stern European Studies. 

Snlarv range for the Assistant posts. 

E 1.050 C1.2P5 per annum for the Lectuiei 

und Associate. £1.400- £1.828 per annum. 
These prints aie funded from a Ha.vtPi 
Coininittcfl Grant and are otlered foi 
candidates under tire age of 33, who wish 
to Rpeclall.se in these fields. 

Further paitleulera may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University Senate House, 
Bristol 2. to whom applications should be 
sent by January 20th.__ 

The Univereity of Oxford 
and Jesus College 

Joint Appointment in Sociology 

Tine University pr< 

University Lecturi 


proposes to appoint to a 

_ iresnlp In Sooiology to be 

held in conjunction with a fellowship at 
Jesus College, (if a woman Is appointed it 
is hoped to make e similar arrangement 
with another college.) University stipend 
on the scale of £ 1.400 (at age 37 and under) 
\ 85 - E 2.760 (lit age 43 and over) with 
F S.S.O. Further infoimatlon from the 
Secretary of Faculties. University Registry. 
Oxford, to whom applications (seven copies) 
should be sent by_Februaj7 15. IW6 _ 

University of^kmthampton 
Faculty of Social Sciences 

Appllcatlona are invited for the post' of 
Lecturer or AMtetent Lecturer Ih the 
Methodology of Social Sqb 
one ef the departments 
Salary Male, to 


Sciences teiiable in 
f9t-« UA 


UnlversiUea (Brunch Office). Marlborough 
House, rail Mall, London. S.W-l. 



TOP PEOPLE’S SECRETARIES dip well 
placed generally by Stella FiMm Bureau in 
the Strand. 

8AV1LF. HOW CLOTHES. Cancelled expoil 
older, direct liom eminent tulloi?; P G 
Andci.'ion, Benson 1/ Clegg, Huntsman. 

Kiiunui ft French etc Suits, ovmcnuts from 
12 gni,. REGENT DRESS CO. (2nd Flora 
lift). 14 Dover Rtnrt. Piccadilly. Loudon. 

W.l HYDe Park 7180 

FARM HOLIDAYS-1066 Guide covering 
" Bi'itain'.s Best Farm ft Count rv Gue.st 
Houses.’* Full board from t5 per week. 
Bend 4s (id. FARM GUIDE LTD.. 18 
HTOH STREET. PAISLEY. 

MANPOWER SHORTAGE IN CHINA 
Lecture: W. F WERTHETM, PhD... Prof, 
ol Sorlology end Modern History ot 8.E Asia, 
Unlv. ut Ainstetdam. Has lived in and 
visited 8.E Asia. China. Specialist in 
population problems. Chair : Dr. KURT 
MENDELSSOHN. F.R.B.. Oxford. Fr). Jan 
7th Hulbnrn Central Ltbruiy, 32 Theobalds 
Roud.w.C i, 7.15 p.m Adm free Collection 
China Pulley Study Group. Publishers. 
BROADSHEET. 


EDUCATION 


from United Kingdom , _ _ 

be sent not later than January 21. 1066 


(7 copies 
mould 


Tuition at Home 

WolRcy Hall (Esl. 1894) providos MurreHSful 
courses tor G.C.E. (all Examining Boards), 
und for London University External 
BJBe L’con.. B.A., B.D.. B.0c.. LL.ll Degrees: 
also Diplomas and CerMficntes. 1,034 Wolsey 
Hal) students passed B So .Boon, ainoe 1050. 
Tuition also for Lav, Statistical, Secretarial 
und other Professional Exams., r.sa.. etc. 
Moderbte fees, instalments U desired. 
Prospectus from E. W. Shnw Fletcher. 

C.B.E., LL.B., Principal, Dept. p.i?. 

Wolftey H all, Ox ford 

Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (Econ.) LL.B. 

and other externa) degrees of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy, Secretaryslup, 
Law, Costing, Banking. Insurr— 

Marketing, p.C" 
courses in t— 

new Stockbi__ 

Write today for details or advice, staling 
subjects in which interested, to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dtpl. Of/]). 8t. AIMm. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Btiert, 

London, E.C.4. City 6174. 

(Founded 1010.) 
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Those in distress at sea know they can depend on the 
life-boats. The life-boat crews know they can depend 
on you. Your donations are in the true tradition of 
this voluntary service and are its sole support. 


Donations and legacies to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS • LONDON • S.W.1. 

Treasurer: The Duke of Northumberland, K.6. Secretary: Stirling Whorlow, Etq. 


RNLI 


for savers with a purpose 


For muter MboorlyUono ip to W per «wtb 
iMOfltt Tai ptte by tho looloty 


Mwoteg pit 

where Tei It yaM at the ituM rati. 


TEMPERANCE 


EEK MANEtyTBUrtDINQ SOC IETY 

MMhDttlntMSullaUfEOnOiWl AMOOUnOA 

228-227 REGENT STtONDONWIREGent 7282 



mmmmM 


1 


rn. EG N ATI A rn. APPIA 

BRINDISI - CORFU - IGOUMENITSA 
PATRAS & VICE VERSA 

A Joint eervlce by 

HELLENIC MEDITERRANEAN LINES Genual U K Adonis: 
Mediierrantfoii Passenger Scivic’? Ltd. 2b Osct n-ion St.. 
S VV 1 

and 

ADRIATICA LINE UK. /» jvi.is Italian Cancel 

Shipping limited, 3‘j Si, Jninc. Siif-t. SW1. 




/ \ Professional Bonking Service 
With A Personal Touch 


V* * f 


Vv 


\v \ 


^ W, .7 


I 

’ lifs 
?! »» 



•^14 ijTHu iANK of KOBE, Ltd. 

^ I J’v ^ ^ jfl ftlead Offices Kobe, Japan 
\i ',/ * fJ 150 Branches throughout Japan 

, OvWMat Offic.1 

New York Agency 
K London Representative Office 
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It is our privilege to record the 
moving words delivered by the 
Manager of The First National 
Bank of Chicago when announcing 
his Bank’s intention to change 
its business premises. He said, 
and we quote in full: 

“We’re moving to 

1 Royal Exchange Buildings, Comhill, 
London E.C.3 on January 10th.“ 

A moving address 
befitting a great event. 



« ROYAL EX C H AN 0 I BUILDINGS • C 0 ft N H ILL • LONDON • EC* •TELEPHONES MANSION HOUSf SST1 


* ^ VTlSK Strife. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


Prices, 1965 


THE BCONOMIST-RXTBL 
INDICATOR 

(1953-100) 


1965 


Dec. 21 
„ & 
.. 23 
.. 24 
.. 28 
*.. 29 


High, 418-7 (November 25) 
Low, 361 • I Gulf 5) 


FINANCIAL 

TIMES 

(1935-100) 


ST ACTUARIES 
INDICES 

(April 10, 1962-100) 









W/a 

Noon 

Closo 

Yield 

Ord. 

Yield 

500 

Yield 

Consols 



% 

Index 

% 

Shares 

% 

Yield 

402*4 

402-4 

5 33 

337-8 

5*89 

HO-10 

5-47 

A-48 

403*9 

405*0 

5 30 

339*8 

5*85 

IIO-SO 

5-45 

6-47 

404-8 

405-2 

5*31 

338*6 

5*87 

110*17 

5-46 

6*47 

405-2 

403-2 

S 31 

339-0 

5-86 

110*27 

5-46 

6*47 

405-3 

405-9 

5*31 

339*8 

5-85 

MO-36 

5-45 

6-48 

407*3 

407*2 

5 29 

340 8 

5 83 

MO-34 

5*44 

6 49 


Bargains 

Marked 


8,376 

8,406 

7.749 

3,420 

3.353 

6,292 


High. 359-1 
(Mor 3) 
Low. 313-8 
_<Au\ t 29) _ 


Hifh, 113 86 (November 26) 
Low, 99 07 Gulf 29) 


Prices. 1965 
High j Low 


BRITISH FUNDS 
DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION 


STOCKS 


Prlc *i 

1 Doc. 22. 
1965 


! 

su 

75 '. | 

92**14 ' 

96J.4 
59*4 ; 

8B*i4 : 

w* 

_4I 1 

®»"l4 

89*4 

104*4 

98i 4 

102'a 

98*4 

fH 

104*8 

60 

45 j 4 


90 7 g 

82 7 | 

76*4 

7l'i 

70*4 

56'j 

88*4 

94 

s?f: 

k 

85*8 

87*4 

99 

94' 2 

97*8 

92', 

7C * 

98*4 

47' a 

42*2 


Swings Bondi 2»,%.1964-67 

Swing! Sondi 3%.1960-70 

British Electric .1968-73 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 

British Eloctric f'V/ e .1976-79 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

Funding 6 %.1993 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

Troaiury 5 * 2 %.\.2008-12 

, War Loan 3*i%.after 1952 

! Consols 2»a% 

Australia V 4 % .1965-69 ' 

Birmingham 4%%.1967-70 ; 

LCC 6 * 4 %.1974 ! 

Australia 6 %.1974-76 I 

Bristol 6 * 2 %.1975-77 i 

Now Zealand i>% .!97i-Gu j 

Northern Rnodoua 6% ... 1978-81 

LCC 6 * 4 %.1988-90 | 

Southern Rhodesia 4»i%.. 1967-92 1 

LCC 3%.Valter 1920 i 


947, 

?S M 

797, 
75 *,4 
72*4 

gV 

92 

94*i 

S>* 

8!;* 

r:i* 

99*4 

96*4 

R 

98*8* 


Trice,' 

Doc. 

29, 

1965 


95*1, 

ST" 

7 AK 

Si"’ 

94*2 

55*4 

85*1,4 

53*4 

38*2* 

89*8 

89*2 

100 

96*4 

m 

96*4 

67*2* 

99* 

51*2 

43*4 


Net Rod. 
Yield. 
Dec. 29. 
I965| 

£ s. d. 


Uross Red. 
Yield, 
Dec. 29. 

1965 
£ s. d. 


I 


Prices, 1965 


High 


66/6 

52/6 

22/7*2 

61/6 

75/6 

66/6 

48/- 

37/3 

w’,‘ 

43/9 

50/- 

£ 12 *, 

32/3 

£30*. 

60/- 

29/7', 

14/8*4 

31/7'i 

62/- 

51/6 

M/6 

18/- 

18/- 

19/6 

14/7*2 

18/4*2 

15/1*2 

27/I*, 

22 /- 

26/- 

65/6 

17/7*2 

16/7*2 


Low 


53/- 
39/3 
16/- 
, 50/9 
62/6 
, 47/6 
1 39/3 
. 27/9 

£71**44 
43/3 
i 37/- 
' 41/6 

i 24/6 

, 23/3 
1 10/1*2 
i 26/6 
j 47/- 
42/3 
I 8/9 
: 13/- 
, 13/6 
1 14/6 

j M/9 

; \IP' 

17/6 


Last i 

(Dividend! ORDINARY 
'-‘(W(c)i STOCKS 


1 

r*ANKt; DISCOUNT * tip' 

6*20 1 Barclays. £1 

5 0 . Llo/di.£1 

7*20 ' Martins.5/- 

6*2 0 ! Midland.£1 

8 a Nat. Provincial. £1 

6 *ji» . Westminster'S'.£1 

8 b 1 Australia A N. Z.£1 

BOL5A.£1 


I Price, ! Price, | Price, , 
! Apr 6 , ! Dec. 22.; Dec 29, j 


56/- 

41/6 

17/7*2 

51/6 

66/6 

54/9 

44/6 

33/3 


3*j o ;.. 

S2-276c : Bank of Montreal... .$10 £23**,« 

, Bank of New S. Wales. £1 43/3 

6 b , Barclays DCO.£1 39/3 

7*2 b ' Chartered. £1 46/6|| 

6 / 6 b , Hongk'g. A Shang. . .$25 £9*8 
5 a Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 27/6 
$2 60c Royal Bk. Canada... .510 £281* 

7*2 a Standard Bank.£1 57/9 

7*2 e Hambros.5/- 27/- 

5 0 Hill, Samuel.5/- 12/7', 

24 c Montagu Trust.5/- 31/6 

3*2 0 Schroders.£1 59/- 

6*40 Union Discount.£1 45/9 

4 0 Bowmakor.5/- 10/- 

5 0 Lombard Banking ... 5/- 16/— 

I2'j b Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 14/6 

6 0 United Domins. Tst.. .5/- 17/3 

BREWERIES, Etc. | 

Allied Breweries ....5/- 12/4*, 

Bass, Mitchells & B. ..5/- j 15/3 
Charrington United. .5/- j 13/4*2 

Distillers.10/- 22/9 

Guinness.5/- 1 20/3 

Harveys.3/- I 15/3 

Scottish 6 Newc. Brew. £1 ' 60/6 
Watney Mann.5/- 1 14/9 


59/71, 

27/9 

26/3 

10/9 

Id/IO', 

M 

ItfV 

Ift, 

■*/«•» 


97/3 

l 8 /? 0 ^ 

18/6 

20/- 

16 /fo', 

12 / 101 , 

19/9 

m 


9 a 
8 0 
13 6 
7*2 0 
8 b 
H'l 

4 d 

3*2 0 

5 0 
8 a 
3 0 

10 o 
5 0 
5 0 

8 a 

5 


Y‘5 

5 • 

13 0 
7 6 

Si 


Whitbread 'A a .5/- 

BUILDJNG, PAINT, Etc. 

Associated Portland:. .£1 

BPB Industries.10/- 

Richard Certain.5/- 

Crlttall Hope.5/- 

fnternatlonal Paints. ,4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

AlbrtghtA Wilson...I/- 
Boraic Defd .5/- 

m=& 

DRAPERY A STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 
Montague Burton,.. 10/- 
Debenhaim..10/- 

mu 1 »? 

Rhodesia sn dl^wrt bnd Sleek. Japeneie pfico* supplied by 

■ 1 on forecast dnudend- 


14/-' 

56/6 

& 

23/3 

26/1*2 

WA 

11/6 


1965 


! 65/3 
SI/3 
22/1*2 
59/9 
74/6 
65/3 
I 47/9 
! 32/- 
!£23*i lfi 
44/6 
! 40/9* 

! 49/3 
! C9h 
31/6 

l£28 

56/6* 

27/3 

12 /-* 

30/7*2 

59/6 

50/- 

10/6 

15/10*2 

17/6 

I7/Ha* 

13/- 

15/6 

13/- 

25/4*2 

18/7*2 

25/7*1 

54/9 

15/4'j 

*4/1*2 


1965 


66/6 

i l 1 * 

! 22/6 

; 6 i /6 

! 75/6 
| 66/6 
47/3 

33/- 

i£24*>| t 

' 44/9 
40/9 
49/6 

, 32/4 
u/io « 2 

30/7*, 

59/6 

50/- 

10 / 8 ' 4 

I 6 /I*, 

17/-* 

16/9 

•3/9 

15/-* 

13/3 

24/9* 

18/3 

25/7*2 

54/6 

IS/-* 

14/3* 


6 10 
J9 16 0 | 
6 IS 6 
9 8 6 
6 18 0 
Yield, j 
Dee. 29. 

1965 Cove. 


21/6 


20 / 1*2 

20/3 

21/3* 


fs/J', 

14/10*; 



20/9 

18/1 

45/3 

42/9 

14/lOf, 

17/9 

23/6* 

35/6 

42/- 

48/9 


3- 5 
(4-4) 
3 3 
3 9 

4- 2 
3 9 

5- 1 

5 8 
30 

3 6 

5- 6 

6 1 

4 9 
3 7 

2 9 
6 2 
4-4 

4- 2 

3 9 

3- 2 

5 0 
7-0 

6 2 
5 9 

6 - 0 

5 3 
5 3 
5 7 
51 

5- 8 
(3-9) 

5 I 
5 3 
(5 6 ) 

3 9 

4 8 

5 0 

6 - 2 

4- 9 

3 5 

« 

4 6 

5 8 
4 6 

3 4 

38 

4 


17 

1*9 

1- 7 

2 - 0 
IS 

19 

1 *7 

2- 4 

20 

3- 4 

rv 

2-2 

3-1 

MB 

2 3 
II 
1-3 
13 

23 
I *4 
1-2 
1*7 

4iL 


High 

25/3 
40/3 
33/1*2 
23/3 * 

64/1*2 

% 

W? 

98 

w- 

.«/» 

132/1 

1 M/D 


Low 


Dividend ORDINARY 
1 (c) STOCKS 




JSk 

1965 


63 


{Cover 


S s > 

18 /- 

44/- 

S/i ' 1 

38/- 

61/71, 

9 / 6 I 4 

60/- 

21/4*2 

M/7*5 

15/3 

37/- 

44/- 

mz 


30/7*2 1 29/3 
I8/7*, 12/6 


6 16 
6 17 
6 12 

lilt 


42/3 

Cl/3 

76/- 

39/9 

T 

26/3 

8 / 6 I 4 

35/6 

56/6 

25/6 

25/2*4 

W 

19/6 

60/9 

72/9 

28/3 

48/6 

14/9 

21/41 

37/- 

7/9 

40/3 

IO/ 9 J 4 

9/6 

12/9 

59/6 

33/IO'-j 

W/M, 

15/9 

35/3 

10/9 

14/H, 


33/- 

44/- 

52/3 

30/9 

3 6 /T *2 

W’ 

5/0*., 

sr 

17/6 
19/914 
18/314 
8/6 
. 9/-s 
44/6 
I M/9 
I 48/9 
I!/?*, 
34/»», 
57/3 
20/9 
38/6 
10/4*2 
14/3 

T 1 

7/3 

8 / 10 ', 

50/6 

25/9 

2 i / - 

12/- 

28/9 

6/3 

M/IM 4 


I 8 *i b 
ll’ 4 « 
20 0 

5*20 

fl * t 0 

m* 

IS 0 
tM *|0 


5 0 

6 0 

6 b 
22*, b 

7*20 

4 0 
3*10 

3 0 
5»t0 

10 b 

7 b 
20 c 
20 o 

5 0 
IS b 

4*2 0 

7 b 

4 a 

5 0 

r«: 

IP: 

7*|0 
7*J 0 

8 b 


■House of Frater.5/- 

Marki & Spencer ‘A\5/- 
United Drapery.... .5/- 

Woof worth.S/- 

0 R 

Britich Petroleum ... .£1 
Burmah Oil ......... £1 


98: 

9A 

51/:* 


98% 

98% 

98- 


Royal Dutch.20 fl. |£IS7 t :i§u, f 

Shall Transport.5/- 32/10*, 36/1 '2 

SBasst-i— w - M/<l1 


AEI.£1 

BICC.£1 

Crompton Parkinson. 5/- 

Docca. 10 /- 

EFH. 10 /- 

Eiliott-Automation ,..$/- 

English Electric.£1 

General Electric...... £1 

C. A. Parsons........ £1 


46/- 

69/7'a* 

l3/9lj 

70/6 

26/9 

15/9 

39/8‘a 

39/10*2 

53/9 


%de Hi oil BHP9B leeumbl . ddi P 

Philips Lamp Works. 10 fl. |l28/6 

Plosspy.10/- 34 / 4*2 

Pyo(Cambridge) ,...5/- 16/- 

Radio Rentals.5/- 40/7*, 

A. Reyrolle.£1 50/- 

Thorn Electrical.5/- 65/6 


1/6 

<•£ 

26/6* 

I 2 /I*a 

. 0 ’^: 

98' 

70/- 


w 


Babcock A Wilcox....£1 

John Brown.£1 

Cammed Laird.5/- 

Internat. Combust. ..5/- 

Swan Hunter ...£1 

John Thompson.5/- 

Covantry Gauge.... 10/— 

Alfred Herbert.£1 

Allied Ironfounders. .5/- 

Averys.5/- 

BSA ..I®/- 


t f 

6 b Davy-Ashmore. 


5 

6 0 

71,0 
II b 
4*j a 
8*36 
2 * 0 
8 *,b 
8 b 


5 o 
15 b 

4 a 

W" b 
8 6 
2 ‘, a 

5 a 
I0»j b 

7 a 
3* 2 0 

8 0 
I7* ; « 
14 c 


, _5/- 

Guesc. Keen.£1 

Head Wrighuon.57- 

Metal Box.£1 . . 

Ransom* A Maries.. .57- *6/4*, 

Reno!d Chaim. £1 38/9 

Tube Investments. £1 59/-* 

Vickers.£1 23/6 

Ward (Thai. W.).£1 42/9 

Wellman Eng. Corpn. $7- i 1/9 
Woodali-Duckham... 5/- 15/6 

FOOD A TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 28/6 

Aboc. British Foods.. I/- 7/7*, 

Bovril. £1 36/3 

Brooke Bond *B' ... .5/- ! 11/7*, 

Fitch Loved.2/6, 7/7 * 2 

International Stores..5/- | 9/3 

I. Irons'A*.£1 j 52/-1| 

Ranks Hovis.10/- 29/9 

Reckiu A Colman ..10/- I 28/3 

Spillers.5/- ! 15/4'j 

Tate A Lyle. £1 ( 31/- 

Tcsco Stores.I/- I 7 / 5*4 

Unigaio.5/- j 13/- 


34/3 
37/10*2 
8/3»4 
27/3 
23/6 
8/3*4 
32/- 
53/1*2 
24/3 
22/6 
Ig/eie* 
I2/To«j .... 

48/- ! 48/3 

19/- 12/9 

55/1*2 ““ 


32/3 

Vt 

WP- 

6/5*4 

li, 

23/3 

26/6 

12/3 

lO/l'j 


• ¥ 

I! 


59/1* 
15/- 
40/6 
58/6 
22/6 
43/6 
. II/- 
i «8/3 

35/014 

AP 

i W' r 

\W ‘ 


use 

Wl, 

12/9* 
52/3 
28/2*4 
29/6 
12/4*2 i 12/6 
29/6*4*1 30/- 
I0/I*,*! 10/1*2 

1 U/9 l ia/7'i 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


' DecT22. Dec. 29, 
: Frcs. Fres. ! 


TTf^i 


Dec. 22 ; Dec. 29 


FRANCE I 

Air Liquide 
BanquedeParisi 


.itreon 
F. Petrole 
_ie G. d'Elect 
Machines Bull 
'echinty .... 
'rintemps. .. 
Rhone-Paulcnc 

.4.M. 

amt-Gobam 
Utmor 
Index .... 89-4 

High .101 

Low . 84 

Dec. 


ITALY 

Aes. Generali 


535 ! 
251-Si 
177*5! 


225 

IS 4 ! 

'81 


GERMANY 

539 , A.E.G. 447 

2S6 , Bad'che. Amlin. 434 

182 5; Bayer. 337 

174 ' Commerzbank. 356 

507 j Deutsche Bank. 394 

1-33 1 5: Hoechsi Farb. . 485 

192 Kundenkredit . 330 

233 Loewcnbrau... 915 

255 ■ 5 Mannesmann .. 170*? 

310 I Siemens. 494 

171 *5| Thyssen-Huette 165 

98-2> Volkswagen ... 455 * 2 1 

90-6 Hcrttatt Index 67-83 

11/.3.65) I High. 105-22 

* Low.. 


1 


449 

437 

337*; 

363 

394 

4B9 

330 

920 

172 

494 


HOLLAND 

i a.k.u. , 


1 


A.n.i/.j 358*4! 

Amster.Roc.Bk. Fl. 53-41 

Bijenkorf. 541 535 

Hcinekcns ..... 467«, 482' 2 

fnterume(FLS0) FI.I85 FUGS*5 
K. N. Hoogoven 435 445 

Kon. Zout-Ket. 739*, 766 

Philips (PUS).. !FI. 109-7 FI.III-5 
Robeco (FI.50). IFt.221 FI.22I 
ThomessenAD. I 456 468 

164*2 Valeurop. Fl. 63 0R. 63 0 

447 ZwanenDg 120 ):FI. 167 - 5FI. 171 
303*2 311-2 

370 9 <2.3Ar 

299*6 (16.12,6. 
I933mt0r 


1 % 


•4 (31.3.65) 

•8 <20.7.65) 

31, 1964 m 100. 


8810 

87 58 (flfikisj 
Dec. 31. l9S9mlOO, 



97% 


•iat. 

insider. 

— Centraie . 

Montecatim .. , j, 

Motts.»12,1 

Olivetti. 2,800 

*ireltt S.p.A.. 3.770 

Index .... 62*65 

.. 64-59 (18.345) 
.. 49-53 (14.1.65 
Jen. 2. 1962m 100. 


3.710 

2.792 

2,210 

891 

10.100 j 

J.780 


Lire 

99,190 

3.878 

2.740 

2,282 


10.110 
1,754 
12,900 
2,738 
1.730 
299 
4,370 
62-61 


BELGIUM 

Arbed . 

Bque. Soc. Gen. 
Ciment’iesBriq. 
CockerHUOug. 
Espenmce Long 
Hoboken 


Low . 


Petrol) ne.. 

Photo Gavaerc. 
Soc. General* . 

Sofma. 

Un. Minlere 1/fO 

Index . 121 

High, 


Frcs. 


4,240 

m 
m 

3.909 
1,820 
2,102 
15,790 
9,260 

■is* 0 

135-46 

120-74 


Frcs. 

4.400 
4,210 
2>50 
1^60 
1450 

5.400 
9,905 
1420 
2,150 
15.730 
9,160 

774 

122-27 


Alfa Laval &... 

Electrolux .... 
EricssonB.KriO 
Grangesborg .. 
Skand. ianken. 

Sv. Coitwloaa .. 
Sy.Handelsbank, 
Tandttk.B.Kf.90! 

255-77 



Dec. 31, 1953m too. ;Bpri 


NORWAY 
Bergen* Priv'bk.j 


. 267-70 U8.8.65) 

, 238-72 (29.4.65) 
Dec. 29. 1956m 100. 

% % 

m'l nHj 


for tax at Aa Id. In £. E fix capica)iMt| 9 f>, f Jx rights, tt Equivalent to 8*0 sterling.^ ( 0 ) Interim dividend, (b) Plnel dividend. 
Ex alL (M After Zambian tax. (!) To latett date. In) Interim tinea reduced or pmid. \p) Resulting from split of Fedoradon of 
*ahtre Socuntios, Tokyo, Canadian AS Stock Industrial Indox supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. ** Yieldi in brackets art 
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THE ECONOMIST JANUARY I, 1966 


Prieto. IMS 


62/6 44/9 
29/3 21/- 
61/5', *T/- 


jOMdondj ORDINARY 
j(o)fb)(c)j STOCKS 


i® 


ko 


SH 

W 


S'. 

E3 

BU 

W 

30/9 

62/3 

12 /- 

JIM 

!f/4 
I5/3*4 


i:__ 

53/3 
38/- 
60/3 
79/3 

■s®, 

58/- 
19/9 
38/3 
41 /- 
20/4', 

31/6 
35/9 
30/4,2 

46/6 37/6 ! 

67/- 57/6 ; 

18/7', 15/7', 

31/6 21/6 1 

59/- 48/6 

23/7', 17/9 

48/3 38/7', 


22 /- 


21/9 

35/- 


13/- 

24/- 


59/6 47/- 
50/6 44/3 


42/3 

28^6 

36/6 

28/- 

36/2*4 

32/- 

28/3 

20/9 

44/6 

10/3 

12 / 101 , 

11/6 

31/9 

19/- 

25/9 

41/3 

50/6 

48/4«, 


25/101, 

wr* 

ft ! 

27/- 

ilfro*, 

ft* 

its 

8/6*4 

ft 

im 

19/6 

2/3 

38/9 

30/6 


8 rit. Amor, fotac... 10/- 

GaMaher..10/- 

Imperial Tobacco.£1 

mSUHAKCE 

Britannic...........5/- 

Commercial Union. ,5/- 
E«uity 8 Law Life ,. .5/- 
General Accident,,. .5/- 

Guardian. 5 /- 

Legal 8 Gonoral.5/- 

Northem 8 Empl.£1 

F*arl.5/- 

Prudentlal 'A'.I/- 

Royal.5/- 

Royal Exchange..... .£1 
MOTOR! 8 AIRCRAFT 

Wrfteid.5/- 

Brltlah Motor.5/- 

Jaguar Cara 'A'.5/- 

Rootes Mocors 'A*.. .4/- 

Leyland Motors.£1 

Bristol Aeroplane .. 10/— 

Hawker Siddeley.£1 

Rolls-Royce.£1 

Dowcy Group.10/- 

Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 

Joseph Lucas.£1 

Triplex Holdings ... 10/- 
PAPBR 8 NEWSPAPERS 

Financial News.5/- 

Financial Times.5/- 

Internat. Publishing .. 5/- 
Newsof the World.. 5/- 
W.H.Smith 8 Son A'.£l 

Thornton Org'n.5/- 

Rowater Paper.£1 

British Printing.5/- 

Bunal Pulp.5/- 

Reed Paper. £1 

Wiggins Teape.£1 

STEEL 

Colvillea.£1 

Dormari Long 

Lancashire Steel.£1 

South Durham.£1 

Steel Co. of Wales-... £1 
Stewarts 8 Lloyds .... £1 

lohn Summers ....... £1 

United Steel.£1 


_. British Picture. S/- 

Assoc. Television 'A'. 5/- 

Wm. Baird.£1 

Beechem Group.5/- 

Bookers. 10 /— 

British Match.£1 

British Oxygen.3/- 

British Ropes.5/- 

Butlin's.I/- 

DeLaRue.10/- 

Drages.5/- 

Gestetner 'A'.$/- 

Glaxo. 10 /- 

Harrhons 8 Cr. Defd. £1 
Hoover 'A*.5/- 


I 4 */’ 

r 

121/3 

36/3* 

73/3 

15 /- 

ar 

‘ I5/I0*, 
29/101, 
35/IQi, 
i 17/10', 
1 29/41, 
32/9* 
24/101, 

44/9 

66/9 

15/9 

27/3 

53/- 

20/3* 

45/9 

19/3 

27/9 

40/9 

46/9 

28/6 

25/3 

19/3 

18/- 

19/- 

32/3 

30/3 

29/3 

19/- 
41/11, 
9/11, 
It/- 
10/9 
27/6 
16/101, 
25/3 
31/3* 
42/3* 
45/3 


61/6 63/3 

£/t 


ii/'t 

'W, 

13/* 

'm/V 

'ft 

34/6 

74/9 

15/M, 

14/M, 

53/6 
17/M, 
34/4» 2 '* 
38/M, t 
15/71, I 
28/10*2: 
29/6 | 

22 / 6 * | 

39/- 
59/- 
! 18/3 
12/9 
58/9 
I 21/9* 
46/3 
1 13/4',* 
34/9* 
57/9 
50/3 


X 

[H7/6 

53/3 

38/- 

35/- 

75/3 

15/3 

17/4', 

35/6 

St 

ft 1 ’ 

22/6 

39/- 
59/- | 

18/6 
23/- 
58/9 
21/9 
46/9 
12/4', 
34/9 
58/4', 
50/3 


1965 

n 


5 6 

6 -f 

41 

4-9 

3-4 

3 9 

3- 7 
2*6 

4 1 

4- 2 
3 5 
SO 

50 

33 

7*0 

2*6 

1*6 

4*1 

7*8 

6 8 

51 
5*6 
5*4 

5- 6 
(56) 

3 2 

3 2 
5*4 
6*5 
4*3 

6- 4 
5-9 

2 5 

5 8 

4 0 


|Cove 


Prices. 1965 
High I Low 


Dividend ORDINARY 
(P)(4 STOCKS 


Price, Price, j Prke, ;6«c.29,. 
Apr. 6 . Dec;22, Dec.29.' r 1965 )fim 
1965 1965 ‘ 


1965 


27/9 26/9+ 12 0 

26/6 25/-* II-2 

IJ/4',* 12-4 

21/101, 20/9* 9 6 

32/3 30/10*2' 81 

30/3 28/4',* 11-3 

32/- 29/9* 10 1 


26/3 

17/5's 

28/9 

27/10', 

19/6 

ft 

V 1 

25/9 

17/3 

21/- 

38/- 

50/3 

44/- 


26/6 

17/3*4* 

29/3 

28/3 

19/3 

37/- 

9/9 

12/6 

9/7', 

26/- 

*7/3 

21/3 

38/6 

49/9 

43/9 


5*7 
6 5 

N 
6 1 
5-6 
5 6 
5*7 

5 8 
3*5 
3-8 
4*2 

6 4 
6*9 


"r 

6*8 

2*3 

2-0 

1*7 

1-9 

19 

1-8 

1-9 


12-9 
! 2-7 

i !:* 
I 2-0 

i i-8 


102/6 

48/6 

20/9 

35/- 

16/6 

22/7*, 

I3/I'i 

BM 

25/4'j 

43/71, 

36/M, 


85/6 

28/9 

16/- 

27/- 

12/3 

16/- 

21/M, 

•l/4'a 

18/3 

15/M, 

21/M, 

34/9*4 

30/4', 


36/1., 30/4. 

II/7*, 8 /S 

b20/- 1238/9 

”21/10*2 17/- 
01/6 86/6 
46/3 98/9 

16/3 91/10*2 

53/9 121/3 

38/9 01/10*, 

lOT* M 

52/3 38/- 

14/1', M/3 

66/3 54/3 

85/- t 42/6 
194 )$i54 

19/10', 14/- 
30/6 24/3 

21/6 M/9 


iM 

I !•* 

I 1-4 
I 1-6 
0-9 

rj 

1*6 

1- 7 
M 

2- 9 
2-1 
2-4 
2-0 
2-1 
1-9 


1-2 

1*7 

2-9 

2-7 

1-8 

2-1 

2-2 


44/- 

21/9 

18/3*4 

«/« 

42/3 

KM 

Wk 

13/8*4 

15/1*4 

24/9 

W 

& 

T 1 

«/- 

25/3 

3/3*4 

3/9 


15/- 

16/9 

13/3 

29/3 

44/M, 

24/6 

33/- 

12 / 10 ', 

18/3 

50/- 

Eft 

IM 

10/9 

20 /- 

45/7', 

14/9 

13/5*4 

25/6 

23/7*, 

47/9 

15/- 

23/7*, 

40/6 

12/6 

2/5*4 

2/11*4 


9 e 
4**6 
12 6 
12 *, c 

li“ e 

8 a 

9*, 6 
25 c 

4 « 
10 e 
8**6 
IS o 

12-65 

5 o 

50 0 
162,0 
21*4 6 
IS o 
40 0 
140 6 
45 0 

8*4 b 

200 b 
22* 4 b 
7', c 
60 6 
60 0 
$3 05c 

10 0 
5 0 

IS 0 

Nil b 

4 0 

5 c 

11 c 
6', 0 
3 a 

7 b 
7',a 

?•: 

if** 

4*40 

7*,0 

ll*,c 

10*, b 
25 o 

6*40 

101 , b 
I5',b 
17', b 

8 0 
3 0 
4**0 

t 22 ',b 
tl b 
I0*„a 
5 0 


Hudson's Bay.£1 

ICT... £1 

Mecca 'A'.5/- 

National Canning. £1 

Pillar Hldg.2/- 

Powell Duffryn.10/- 

Rank Organisation.. .5/- 

Schwoppos.5/- 

Stars *A’.5/- 

Steetley.5/- 

Themu Tilling.4/- 

Turner 8 Hawaii.£1 

Unilever.5/- 

Unilever NV.12 A. 

United Glass.5/- 


92/3 

44/1 

17/- 

29/M, 

M/IO', 

19/4*, 

24/6 

12 /- 

19/6*4* 

20/M, 

23/6* 

Sfr 


95/6 96/6 

28/9 , 27/9+ 

17/10*, 18/M, 
33/10* f 35/- 2 
13/M, 

22/6 
28/9 
11/7', 

20/6 
16/10* 

23/M, 


13 /- 
22/7*, 
29/4*; 
11/6 
20/9 , 

itr* 1 

3S/1' 


Anglo-American.... 10 /- 
Charter Cons. ..... ,5/- 
Consolid. Gold Fields. £1 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Free State Geduld .. .5/- 

W. Driefoncein. 10 /- 

Westem Deep 'A'.... £1 
Western Holdings.. .5/- 
Roan Selection Tit... .£1 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

Z. Anglo-Amer.10/- 

De Beers Defd. Reg..5/- 
internat Nickel ...n.p.v. 

London Tin.,...4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoh .5/- 

SHIPPING 

Anglo Norness.£1 

Brit. 8 Com'wealth. 10/- 

Cunard. £1 

Purnen Withy.£1 

Ocean Steam.£1 

P 8 O Defd. £1 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros. £1 

Carrington 8 Dewh'st 5/- 
Courtaulds .........5/- 

West Riding Worsted.£1 

Woolcontber*.. £1 

Calico Prfhters.57- 

Coats, Patens 8 8 .£l 

English Sewing Cotton S/- 

Vtyella \nu .5/- 

TRNISTS 8 PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.$/- 

BET 'A' Defd.5/- 

Ceble 8 Wireless....5/- 

Philip Hill.5/- 

Industrial 8 General .5/- 
City Centre Props, ..57- 
City Lond. Real Prop..£l 

Lend Securities.10/- 

LondjCn^Froshld.. 10/- 

Cons.Tea 8 Lands ...£l 

^ kai (Assam). £1 

ighland* 8 Lowlands 2/- 
London Asiatic.2/- 


|27l/3* 273/9 
19/7', 1 19/7', 
95/9* 99/3 

136/101, 107/6 
108/9 99/3 

28/9* I3J/I i, 
13/9 125/7', 

78/M, 70/- J 

213/9* UI/3 
40/- 43/6 

12/3 12/3 

, 57/9* 55/6 

si^*^%ms 
16/10*, 19/v, 
28/7 *,j| 28/7'J 
18/6 15/3 

34/3 16/9 

19/- 19/- 

15/3*4 16/3*4 

30/- 33/9 

52/- 

27/1*, 27/6 


39/6 

14/3 

19/- 

54/6 


9% 

_ _16/7*, 

KM Wfc 

24/3 23/6 

^i #, « Wti 

%\ ^ 
27/7*, 28/9 
53/6 63/- 

I5/I0*, 17/7*,* 
24/9 29/9 

43/- 44/6 

20/9 12/6 

3/0*4 2/11*4 

3/7', I 3/6 


% 

|276/3 
, *9/9 
101/6 
, 110 /- 
101 /- • 
134/4', 
126/3* 

, 71/3* 
215/- 
41/- 
11/9* 
56/- 
72/6 
1189*, 
19/4*, 
29/9 
15/9 

15/9 

19/3 

16/5*4 

33/6 

52/- 

27/3 

39/6* 

IB/ 6 * 

20 /- 

63/- 

16/7*, 

M/9 

45/4*, 

I3/5U 

14/9 

24/6 

53/4'a 

17/4', 

15/9 

30/- 

29/M, 

62/9 

17/7*, 

29/9 

44/6 

12/6 

2/11*4 

3/5*4 




'IV 

6-3 

71 

50 

4- 9 

3- 6 

5- 9 
60 

4- 5 
50 
61 

7*3 

43 

6- 7 
6*4 
6*4 
40 
8*9 

V/ 

7*4 
14 * 2/s 
6-4 
l7-9b 
5*2 
2*7 
8-3 
6*4 
(n) 

2 5 
6 2 
6-1 
6*6 

5 0 

3 7 

6-1 

4- 7 

6 3 

5- 7 
8*4 

■ 6-8 

6 - 0 
5-6 
40 

3-6 

5*9 

3-9 

5- 1 
4*5 
5*2 
5 1 
4*4 

6- 2 

19*1 

16*3 

14-2 


2 4 

I'd 

l-l 

1*3 


1*6 
1*6 
2*0 
1*9 
1*7 
3 0 
3*0 
0*8 

1*8 

2**4 

2*5 

3*0 

1*3 

1*7 

4-9 

1*2 

1*2 

1*2 

II 

2*2 

I’-i 

2-0 

1*0 


1-8 
2 6 
0-6 

7 

2-0 

7 

7 

1*0 

1*8 

1*7 

18 

2*0 

2 

7 

3 

2 

2 

2 

II 

II 

1*1 

■5 

-5 

■5 

1*7 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Atch. Topeka 
Can. Pacific ... 
PtnniYlvim® e •« 
Union Pacific .. 
Amer. Electric. 
Am. TeL 8 Tel. 
Cons. Edison .. 
lnt.Tel. 8 Tel.. 


Aluminium.... 
Amer. Can. ... 
Am. Smelting.. 
* n. Viscose ... 


Beth. Steel. 
Boeing.. 


Chrysler .. 

Col. Palmolive. 
Crown-Zeller.. 

Distlllers-Seag* • 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical. 
Du Pont... . 


Dec. | 'Dec. 
29 
S 

33*4 33** 

. 6 M, 61*4 

. 63*a 63*, 

. 41*. 42», 

42*4 43*g 

62*4 6 M, 

417, 42*4 

66 *, 68 

491, 50*4 

73«; 74*, 

301, 30*, 

57*, 55*, 

. 75*4 . 71 

.106*1 '107 

83*4 8 M 4 

. 41*4 40*, 

130 128*, 

68 84*, 

55*, 54 

. 28 27*, 

. 48*4 68*4 

• 3Jl! 

. 77*g 75 

.77*, 76*, 

1235*, ^33 
.‘■II 111*, 

. 55*4 54*, 


Dbf. "Dee." 
22 29 

8 I 


Gen. Electric .. 114*4 
General Foods. , 82*, 
General Motors.!l02', 

Goodyear.<48*, 

Gulf Oil. 58*, 

Heinz ... 42', 

Int. Bus. Mach.. S0S * 4 
Int Harvester.. 45*, 

Inter. Nickel . 92*, 
Inter. Paper .... 30*, 

Kennecott.123*4 

Litton Inda..... 139 
Monsanto..... 83*, 

Nat. Distillers . 34*, 

Pan-American . 51', 

Procter Gamble. 69*, 
Radio Corpn..., 45*, 
Sears Roebuck.. 64*, 

Shell Oil. 63*, 

Socony-Mobll.., 90*4 
Stand. Oil Ind... 46*, 
Stand. OH N.I... 797, 
Uhion-Carbide . 69', 

U.S. Steel. 54*, 

West Electric . 62*4 
yVoolworth ... 29J, 
Xerox.|205», 


1167, 
8 M 4 
101 *, 

sf* 

kP 

SJJ 

dR 

137*, 

83*4 

34*, 

T 

64*4 

95*4 

46*, 

80 

69*4 

% 


Stundard and Poor's tiidlcoo (1941-43*100). 



Money Market Indicators 


The London money market was quiet over the past fortnight and there were few changes in 
interest rates. The bill market was patchy with the Bank selling bills to mop up funds one day 
and soon after forcing the houses to borrow at Bank rate. The year-end pull on Euro-dollar rates 
lifted the seven days rate by i per cent but the three months rate was steady. Covered arbitrage 
margins showed little change and the Euro-dollar/local authority swap remained in New York*s 
favour. The spot pound strengthened {c and three months rates fell per cent over the week- 

KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) 


91-Diy 


Date of 
Tender 


(964 
Dec. 24 

1965 
Aug. 27 

Sept 


Oct I 


J 


Nov. 5 
.. 12 
* 19 

m 26 

Dee. 3 


Offered 

n M 

Average 
rate of 

Allotted 
at Max. 


Allotment 

Rate 

91-OflV 
220 0 

336-7 

a di - 
132 6 52 

T 

200 0 

334-2 

III 2 16 

38 

210*0 

346-8 

110 6 46 

64 

220 0 

415-0 

110 1 60 

40 

200 0 

358-4 

109 10-81 

25 

190-0 

333-6 

109 10 47 

22 

190-0 

336-1 

108 5-82 

51 

190-0 

406-1 

107 10-26 

44 

180*0 

346-6 

108 2-87 

8 

180-0 

300-5 

109 0-62 

46 

180-0 

418-7 

108 9-59 

31 

1800 

323-7 

109 2-67 

35 

200-0 

416-7 

109 4-09 

23 

180-0 

319-0 

109 2-90 

28 

1800 

382-1 

107 10-72 

54 

m 

3ft 

310-9 

107 $•» 
109 4-64 

i!S KB. 

30 

46 

49 

188-9 

348-1- 

41 


Tender 

Ittue 

Out* 


2,500*0 


131 

m- 


• On Decemb er 23rd tender* 6er9l«def BIHumCM lltSd. 


London 

Bank rate (from 7% 
3/6/65)..! 


3,070 0 


2.4100 

2.540-0 

US* 

m 


7 dayi' notice: 
Clearing banka.. 
Diacount houvet. 
Local authorities. 
3 months’ fixed: 


4 

4 

6 V- 6 ', 

6 *r- 6 *, 

*Ws 


(3 months’) 
Treasury bill*... 
Bank bills , 

Fine trade bills. 


% 


.. 5«7j^ 

:: &5"" 


Finance houses 
Cell money: 

Clearing bsnkf 9 

minimum.4*, 2 flays 

Day-to-day spread.. 4*p-5*, . 

US dollar exchange: 

Spot rate. 2 a B0*i,-J|, - 

Forward cover (3 months) 
Annual Interest cost 1 * 


7 days 1 notice... 5-5', 

3 months'. 5 * 4 - 5 *, 

Curo-atorllng deposit* 

(in Pare): 
otic*,.. 5 * 4 - 6*4 
3 months'. 6*4-61, 


3 months'. 


*4-*, 



rket paper: 

Bank billi. 4 78 

Certs, of deposit 4 80 


Covtrtd Arbitrage Marglna . 

in ISnvour eft 
Lest week: This weeks 

N. York *n N.Yorklg 


UK l.cal 


.ghSMrtk . 




SVPpiS SiyPVr MV 'MfllrMMEII 1 M 

Mam the je dkeW er mrlfm daftar msm m *4 hm»4 

fbr lb, cQst sfmomedwdmnf cever, thnwadbrn* , j*. 






























































Together... 

Movement in the futuri 
craft to space ships, fire 
QHKI opportunity for the pr 


Moving into the future 



Movement in the future will assume many exciting and widely differing forms from supersonic air* 
craft to space ships, from hovercraft to monorail. Yet whatever pattern emerges there will be ample 
opportunity for the proved metal of the age — copper and its alloys — and for the enterprise and 
skill of the companies of the Delta Group... Europe's largest manufacturers of non-ferrous metals. 

THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 

■ AST GRBBNWICH • LONDON • 0.1.10 and DARTMOUTH STRICT • BIRMINGHAM 7 


■XTRUOID RODS AND SICTIONS , COPPBR TUBBS I WIRS 


ROLLBD PLATS, SHKKT AND STRIP l CABLKS 


HOT STAMPINGS, PRBSStNOO AND PORGINGS 


GAS, BLBCTRICAL AND SANITARV PITTINGS 


PRBSSURS, SUAVITY AND SAND CASTINGS 




■NGINBBRS’ AND PLUMSBRS' BRASSPOUNDRY . TURNBO PARTS 


NON«PSRROUS PIXINGS PON THB BUILDING AND MASONRY INDUOTRIBS 
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T he XB-70—250 tons of man 
and machine that moves'faster 
Ann a one-ounce -projectile fired 
from a high-powered rifle. 

It has flown 2,000 mph—three times 
the speed of sound—at 70,000 feet 

Today, with more than a score of test 
flights in the record book, the XB-70 
is an important asset to aviation. 

As a flying research laboratory, it is 
a vital contributor to future high¬ 
speed, high-altitude military 
and commercial flight. 

The combination 


of range, speed, and payload 
being achieved with the XB-70 
represents a major advance in 
the science of aircraft and sys- ( 
terns design. 

The XB-70 is the heaviest, A 
largest aircraft designed 
to cruise at Mach 3 j. |*a| 
and above over 
long distances. 


Another remark- 
able accomplishment 
^^^M^is the control of temper- 
atures within safe limits 
HHr throughout the structure and 
^^equipment installations when 
the outsjde skin temperatures 
reach as high as 630°F. For example, 
the cabin temperature is maintained 
at a comfortable 80°F. throughout 
the operating range of the aircraft. 

The XB-70 represents a number of 
outstanding engineering, manufac¬ 
turing, and technological achieve¬ 
ments. It was built for the U. S. Air 
Force by North American Aiiathm. 


North American AvtafhMiZ|X 

iu rpp— n Mn dj u i a t m ; Nerth A wnrk wi AvtsUoo S. A, Wwedeta Coutouww#f% 
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THE ECONOMISTOTHIS WEEK 



' ft looks yery much as though oil sanctions will finish es Rhodesian rebellion, evert though 
Mr Smim can probably hold out a little longer. But it is important to avoid a geedlew 
accumulation of bitterness and economic damage. Now is the time for Mr Wilson to talk 
to Mr Smith again, and to reassure once more the vyhite citizens Rhodesia so much needs 
page 8$ South Africa pori^f$g*''93. ‘ 



A GLIMMER IN VIETNAM ? , 

President Johnson’s peace offensive wiJI-jMObebty not brmg peace now. It will take time 
for the Communists to realise that the ap^e or victory which was dangling in. front of 
their noses a year agohas how swung away from them. But in the longer run there may 
he a glirhmer of hope that they will face the facts Jtjftg* 8®* 


ELECTION-READY CONGRESS IN AML,_.. ... ... . .„ 

President Johnson's peace effaffli##'tMil«»/ rtt«ant seriously but even if it fails it wiH 
help his relations with Cohgress. If it succeeds it will save him from having to choose, in 
an election year, between raising taxes or reducing social outlays page 99. 



THE LOST LEADER 

Mr Grimond's candid doubts about his own future as leader # ^ IJberal p^ foltow 
other signs of disappointment and disarray page B7> What tdkjok for at the HUH North 
by-election page 89. 


DISPUTATIOUS NSWYlSAR . . ’ ’ ’ * ^ 

The London Sfock Market may be quieter than usual even for the post-Christmas period: 
but boardrooms are astir with the first bids—and rows —of spring page 129. 



WILL THE UNITED NATIONS SURVIVE THIS YEAR ? ■ , 1W 

Many signs suggest an early end to tlie whole venture in peacekeeping through the UN. 
Money for the forces now in the field will soon run out, and the Assembly has not only 
evaded all decisions about peacekeeping but has gravely weakened its own claim to 
authority page 92. 



BUSINESS BRIEF: TURNABOUT IN WORLD TEXTILES 

Currently doing best in the rapidly changing textile world are the old hands in the business 
-Britain, the United States and Germany page 112. 


riN AND THE TUNKU ...... . . .. ., 

Malaysia hae fortunately changed its mind about withdrawing from international agree- 
nents for marketing tin. But as the world's biggest tin producer it may be right to insist 
hat nothing short of a higher guaranteed price will stimulate the additional tin production 
he world needs page 116. 



This week the first two volumes of the collected edition of Bagehot'e works are published 
by The Economist. The editor, Mr Norman Sf John-Stevas L glve8 an account of hia 
labours page 109, and the volumes themselves are reviewed by Prof. Geoffrey Tillotson 

rags 107* 
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This is the symbol of Smiths Industries 

A symbol for these times 
when technological progress demands 
new skills to serve industry 


For years, under our previous name, S. Smith & Sons (England) Limited, 
we have answered the needs of manufacturers in the aerospace, auto- 
motive, marine and precision engineering industries. Today, as Smiths 
Industries Limited, we continue to serve these and other areas of 
activity which are of first importance to the nation'? ecpnomy. Our 
varied resources and constantly developing skills place its;in a unique 
position to solve a wide range of advanced engineering problems. 
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LETTERS 


Up With Competition! 

Sir—D o you really think (January ist) Mr 
Roy Jenkins deserves much applause for 
putting British Eagle back in competition 
with BEA ? A year ago he said quite plainly 
that he neither believed in this competition % 
nor thought it necessary. He has been forced 
t& eat his words by an appeals commit- 
sioncr's report that said quite plainly whit 
everyone (except apparently Mr Jenkins) 
already knew—that British Eagle’s competi¬ 
tion had markedly raised the level of BEA’l 
service to the public. Everyone who has, 
travelled on the routes knew it; his ministry, 
knew it; and he was told it repeatedly in the 
House of Commons. 

Of course there is joy in heaven over a , 
sinner that repents—even of a piece of 
doctrinaire idiocy. But arc congratulations 
in order ?—Yours faithfully, Angus Maude 
House of Commons, SWPi 

Rhodesia 

Sir—A ny sane and rational anti-nationalist, 
black or white, must long for such a break as 
your suggestion (December nth) that the 
Kariba dam might be guarded by a neutral 
police force. Could you, therefore, please 
explain how your wishful thought squares 
with your support for a p'blicy which has 
effectively destroyed any basis on which dis¬ 
cussions might begin, and dragged every 
otherwise potential neutral into commitments 
which completely vitiate their usefulness ? 

Any such arrangement must be made with 
the government of Southern Rhodesia ; yet 
we arc apparently not prepared to deal with 
Mr Smith and his colleagues on those terms. 
What guarantee have the Southern Rhode¬ 
sians that if they did admit a nominally 
neutral force, as you propose, a further Order 
in Council might not convert it into a mili¬ 
tary bridgehead over their best defensive 
frontier ? Can Canada and Nigeria command 
any respect as honest brokers as long as they 
co-operate with Whitehall's seizure of 
Rhodesian overseas assets, and the attempt to 
crush the elected government of Southern 
Rhodesia by economic force ?—Yours faith¬ 
fully, K. L. Stretch 

Birmingham, 4 

* 

Sir— While violently objecting to oil sanc¬ 
tions against Rhodesia, and rightly so, at no 
time has any Conservative MP condoned 
UDI. Bearing this in mind, your comment 
(December 25 th) on the 50 Tories who voted 
against oil sanctions (“ but their vote was, 
in effect, one for UDI ”) is a misleading and 
mistaken interpretation of their reasons for 
dividing the House on this issue. 

Furthermore, to suggest that “ the party 
will not easily live it down,’* is alien to the 
Tory belief in freedom of expression. 

Punitive sanctions such .as these cannot 
fail to alienate the Rhodesian and must 
surely convince him that he should support 
Mr Smith’s regime whether it is illegal or 
not. The conference table Is the only 
answer.—Yours faithfully, M. E. Ridley 

Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


Sir—A t a time when the government of the 
United Kingdom is doing its best to destroy 
the economy of a territory over which, it has 
just indignantly declared, it still exercises 
/sovereignty, it is not surprising to find even 
common words standing on their semantic 
noddles. This no doubt explains why a con¬ 
spiracy to default on obligations as insurers 
can be termed (December 25 th) “ some sort 
of gentleman’s agreement.”—’Yqurt f^tbfnlly^ 
London, SW 19 M. G. Dfe $T V. AtiiNfc 


Sm— Mr Wilson’s problem over , Rhodesia Sr 
exceedingly complex. In , formulating a 
realistic way of dealing, with , litis riiany- 
headed hydra of a problem* the trusteeship 
clauses of the United Nations Charter should 
not.be overlooked. They provide for a terri¬ 
tory to become a trust territory under the 
UN by an agreement between the responsible 
power and. the General Assembly, the terms 
of which would be the subject of negotiation. 
A trusteeship agreement holds out a number 
of merits in the present situation. Britain 
would be the administering authority, thus 
preserving its responsibilities for the welfare 
of the peoples of Rhodesia. The agreement 
would provide the guarantee required by the 
Africans and the UN that educational 
advance and majority rule would be auto¬ 
matic within aq agreed time limit. Britain's 
obligation under such an agreement to make 
annual replies to a questionnaire from the 
Trusteeship Council would answer to the 
world concern which Mr Wilson recognises 
has made Rhodesia more than Britain’s 
problem alone. White Rhodesians need fear 
no lawlessness, and they could read in the 
trusteeship agreement that majority rule 
would be gradual and orderly. 

It will not be easy to come to an agreement 
on these lines which would satisfy everyone. 
But making Rhodesia a trust territory must 
be regarded as one of the options.—Yours 
faithfully, Alan Spence 

Chairman, 
National Youth Committee, 
London , S£i United Nations Association 

Mortgages 

Sir— Your comment (January ist) missed the 
point. Powers granted to local authorities to 
help the needy have been diverted by the 
Borough of Kensington and Chelsea to help 
the rich. To anyone who has heard how 
the same council has refused requests from 
responsible persons and bodies for money to 
alleviate conditions in 011 c of the worst areas 
in London (North Kensington), the 
spectacle is sickening. No wonder local 
authorities cam scant respect.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, J. F. Safford 

Richmond, Swrey 

Vietnam 

Sir—I want to congratulate Mr David 
Hotham on his letter on Vietnam (December 
25 th). Rarely has so much sense been com¬ 
pressed in so few words. Having expanded 
many thousands of words in articles, books, 


and lectures on this topic, I appreeitttthis 
summation of what seems to me to,bfthe 
only sound position on this vtod^.'ind 
dangerous problem.—Yours fait! “ “ 

Hans J. 

The University of Chicago 

The Colour Bonus 

SfR—One of the evils of our electo^i _ 
\(Decembcr 25th) is that it preVjtoBgrJpur 
"poured minority from getting in 

parliament,; If qne, he be 

elected either in some place where fr&w is 
to problem (what party 8 

demoted candidate In Smethwick?) hr at the 
cahd&jate of a specifically racial party—a most 
undesirable development. 

The outlook would be brighter if we had 
the electoral system which in the Republic of 
Ireland enables the religious minority to get 
fair representation through any party, with¬ 
out in any way marking itself off as separate 
from the rest of the population.—Yours 
faithfully, Enid Lakbman 

London, SE 8 Director, 

Electoral Retoftti Society 
< : v • 

Persuading South Africa 

Sir—I n your recent article on sanctions and 
bans affecting The Economist (December 
nth) you seem to imply surprise that the 
South African government has not banned 
issues of The Economist. This is, with due 
respect, another demonstration of your lack of 
understanding of the underlying political cur¬ 
rents in the southern Africa of to-day. 

Why should the South African government 
ever have 10 ban an English newspaper or 
journal ? The government is now in a posi¬ 
tion to claim that the whites have rejected 
your views and accepted its, despite the fact 
that many of them have never read a pro- 
government newspaper in their lives. This 
is. of course, only part of the truth. Most 
whites consider your (and the English 
press’s) attitude a threat to their livelihood 
(some say “ lives ”) and unnecessarily 
vituperative. The rightist political stance is 
then adopted as a reaction or out of spite. 
In some nationalist circles it is, rightly, held 
that the English press has gained them vastly 
more new votes than they would ever have 
been able to manage themselves. 

The English press may soon find itself in 
a position where it has for ever lost the privi¬ 
lege to inff uence white people in southern 
Africa, which will be a great pity.—Youis 
faithfully, Jacques i>e Villiers 

Bergvliet , South Africa 

World Cup 

Sir— You state (December 25 th) “In the 
finals listthis time North Korea looks a trifle 
outclassed. As do also Chile and Portugal.” 
North Korea OK, but Portugal and Chile? 
There rmjst be something wrong with your 
reporter’s knowledge of international football. 
Cliile finished third in 1962 , after beating 
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Eye on Peto Scott 



Professional 
Recording Systems 



Whatever your need for recording 
equipment, contact Peto Scott-spe¬ 
cialists in professional sound and video 
recording systems to any degree of 
complexity. Typical installations include 
recording facilities in law courts, broad¬ 
casting and recording studios and 
airports. 


How would you use the advantages 

of Private Channel TV? 

The uses for Peto Scott Private Channel TV are as varied as industry itself. Above you see just one 
recent example: railway surveillance against hooliganism at Elm Park on the Eastern Region. 
The installation is remote-controlled from the Porter's room, 
where a monitor screen shows a constant picture of the track, 
and a video tape recorder makes required recordings. Other 
examples of Peto Scott Private Channel TV applications include 
production control, night security, transmissions to overflow 
audiences, traffic-flow checks on bridges. Companies and 
authorities of all kinds are at this moment studying the advan¬ 
tages that Peto Scott Private Channel TV can offer them. How 
would you use this new tool ? Let us help you find out. 



Communicate 
and sell 



A sound system is a vital part of the 
equipment in any large retail operation. 
Peto Scott have the equipment, the 
personnel and the experience required 
to tailor sound systems for any situation. 
Write for information. 


Contact 


Peto Scott 

Peto Scott Limited. Addlestone Road, Weybridge. Surrey. Telephone: Weybridge 45511 
Peto Scott supply sound and vision systems, educational aids, video tape recorders and the Eidophor cinema-screen TV* 
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Russia in the quarter finals and Jugoslavia for 
third place. As for Portugal, its national 
team is virtually identical with Benfica Lis¬ 
bon, a team which won the European cup in 
1961 and 1962 and finished runner-up in 
1963 and 1965 . 

If you insist on listing 14 outclassed " teams, 
>ou could always add the Mexicans, Switzer¬ 
land (I am not that chauvinistic) and France. 
The latter may surprise you, but I have seen 
them play $0 often that I know* what I am 
talking about —Yours faithfully, G. Geissen 
Geneva 

Argentina 

Sir—S ince The Economist bothers to say 
something about Argentina only once in a 
blue moon, I think we are entitled to a decent 
coverage of news. Your special correspondent 
(December 4 th) grasped the situation the 
wrong way: 

1 . Augusto Vandor is not and has never 
been a representative in our congress (the 
actual Peronist leaders in congress are Paulino 
Niembro and Jer 6 nimo Izzetta, former boss 
of the Municipal Workers’ Union). 

2 . Augusto Vandor is not the steelworkers' 
chief but the metallurgical workers*. 

3 . Arturo Rodriguez is to run against 
Andres Framini in the’elections held by the 
Textile Workers' Union. This is not the same 
as the Garment Workers' Union. 

4 . You kill General Ongania in three lines: 
this will certainly mislead your readers if they 
iry to ascertain Ongania’s importance in 
Argentine politics. 

5 . Please respeu Spanish accents on 
Spanish names, as well as tjie ’ on ft, which 
in spile of its baffling looks is very important. 

6 . There has been no Week of Glorification 

of Kennedy in thu country.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, C. E. Scavo-Kedinger 

Buenos Acmes 

Arabs and Pakistan 

Sir—I would like to bring to your attention, 
in your issue of October 23 rd, a mis-statement 
by your special correspondent m Pakistan. He 
writes: “ They were told that the Arab heads 
of state who met at Casablanca had specially 
endorsed self-determination for Kashmir." 
Then lie adds, 14 when they had not.” This 
is a complete distortion of the truth, for on 
the contrary they in fact had endorsed self- 
determination. 

The United Nations has passed many reso¬ 
lutions In regard to the Kashmir issue ever 
since the establishment of India and Pakistan 
as independent States ; first on August 12 , 
194 M and on January 10 , 1949 , then again on 
September 4 , 1965 . The most important 
clause in all these resolutions was the one of 
self-determination through a free plebiscite 
to settle the issue. 

The Casablanca resolution of the Arab 
heads of state explicitly declares “. . . that 
they are very disturbed at the armed conflict 
that has taken place between India and 
Pakistan and they call for both of these states 
to take the initiative in putting an end to the 
hostilities and to try and find a solution 
through peaceful means which is compatible 
with the principles and resolutions of the 
United Nations "—Yours faithfully, 

Amman , Jordan Raad Zeid Al-Hussein 

Drugs 

Sir—M ay,I correct an error in your com¬ 
ment on the Edinburgh teach-in on pharma- 


LETTKRS 

ccutical profits and the nation's health 
(December nth)? The Office of Health 
Economics chart did not relate exports to 
new pharmaceutical products, including 
mixtures. It showed that the seven countries 
with the greatest net exports of pharmaceu¬ 
ticals in 1963 were ranked in virtually the 
same order as those which had produced the 
largest number of new single pharmaceutical 
chemical entities between 1941 and 1963 . 
Your comment on identical products also 
ignores a point which arose in the discussion. 
In the current lists, only one branded pre¬ 
scription medicine in seventeen is available 
under more than one brand name; therefore 
duplication of brands is very much the 
exception rather than the rule. When dupli¬ 
cation does arise, it usually results from the 
absence of patent protection.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, G. Teeling-Smith 

Director, 

London , SIP 3 Office of Health Economics 


Anti-Apartheid 

Sir—B ritish academics in South Africa 
(and I am one) will welcome vour remarks 
and spurn those of Mr Segal (Letters, 
December nth). We come here not because 
we are Fascist beasts looking lor our 
true home, but because we Uiink that 
we may be able to help all races in 
the field of education. I teach multi¬ 
racial classes at this university in the very 
controversial subject of political science. 
Some of my classes arc 80 per cent Indian. 
Do I contribute to the cause ot white 
supremacy when I tell such classes that the 
rights of man, freedom and toleration are 
the better pans ot European political 
thought ? If / do riot perform this task who 
will do it if I return to Britain ? 

An intellectual boycott can only play into 
the hands of the regime. I refuse to believe 
that my work is nor vitally important in keep¬ 
ing the South African window on the world 
open. An academe boycott is a futile gesture 
which can only assist ignorance and make the 
work o( those of us who are prepared to work 
here doubly difficult —Yours faithfully, 

P. B Harris 

Durban University of Natal 


East Kilbride 

Sir —Following your article of November 
6 th, may I point out that although the town 
centre of East Kilbride does, at the moment, 
contain only one department store, there is 
■.omc 200,000 square feet of other shopping 
space. Another department store will be 
built shortly. The restriction has been 
deliberate; wc do not want a “ white 
elephant ” town centre with .hops unlet, or 
losing money. 

The vast bulk of the houses are not 
3 -apartment as you stated. There are as 
many 4 -aparunent houses. Although it is 
true that the corporation have built few 
houses with more than four bedrooms, plots 
are always available for houses to be built, 
privately to any size Even amongst the 20 
per cent of the population who are Catholics, 
families who need more than four bedrooms 
are rare exceptions. -Yours faithfully, 

P. Wigley 
Public Relations Officer, 
East Kilbride Development 
East Kilbride Corporation 


China’s Aims 

Sir— You call the Chinese leaders old men 
in a hurry (January 1 st). This is a paradox. 
One will never find the Chinese in a hurry. 
Their fundamental doctrine is, and always 
has been, one of patience. They are prepared 
to wait. They have waited a hundred years* 
for revenge against the imperialist powers for 
their treatment of China in the nineteenth 
century. Chiaog Kai-shek still waits 
patiently m Formosa. And the communist 
leaders still wait patiently in Peking. They 
will have to wait a long time, and they <know 
it: China’s capacity to become a nuclear 
power is drastically limited by its shortage of 
plutonium and its inability to purchase it 
anywhere else. 

I think you attach too much importance 
to the attempted Chinese coup in Indonesia 
on September 30 th. You conclude that if 
China is prepared to dish its one significant 
non-communist ally, it must be desperate in 
its revolutionary pursuits. But, surely, indo- * 
nesia would be the first place at the moment 
in which to start a revolution as (a) it is (or 
was) practically communist anyway; and (b) 
it is one of the few countries where American 
forces would not be liable to intervene.— 
Yours faithfully. C. W. Cullen 

Wink field, Berkshire 

Russian Agriculture 

Sir— I would agree with Miss Smith 
(Letters, December 18 th) on the point of 
concentrating investment in Russia where its 
productivity is greatest, but might 1 enquire 
upon what basis the claim is made that 44 at 
the margin productivity in agriculture is 
higher than in the average industry”? 

I can sec that the expected rate of return 
from some investments in agriculture will 
be greater than that expected from some 
investments in other industries, but to calcu¬ 
late a rate of return on new capital in the 
recent past for the agricultural industry as a 
whole 01 foi any other industry is another 
matter. 

Much as Mr Kosygin would appreciate the 
support lor his policy, so would the National 
Farmers’ Union in a United Kingdom con¬ 
text, but until the claim can be substantiated 
the argument holds no persuasive power.— 
Yours faithfully, Roy H. Fawcett 

Pencaitland , East Lothian 


Marketing in Europe 

The ElU Sucipcan mrrketing rasenrch monthly 

Issue 38 

December 1965 features: 

Canned Food — Franco 
Froaon Food — Brigham 
Pharmaeeutioris, Washing Products — 
Belgium, Germany, Italy 

CM for 12 monthly Issues: CB per single issue 

THC ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James's Place London SW1 
HYOe Park 6711 ext 32 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murray Hill 7-6660 
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I have the key 
which brings you 

trade opportunities and high profits 


Korea's Export- 

More and more importers are dis¬ 
covering that Korea is the latest 
Asian country to enter the interna¬ 
tional export market. An abundance 
of skilled labour and modern manu¬ 
facturing facilities have placed 
Korea in a position where it can 
compete with Japan and Hong 
Kong as a supplier of low-cost, 
High-quaBty products. 

What is KQTflA?.... k . 

•jjwi; l$or«a TradM*fcm6$>n 


by the government in order to promote 
Korea's export trade and offer dependable 
free-of-charge information concerning 
Korea’s exports to all foreign and 
domestic traders. 

KOTRA directly offers accurate informa¬ 
tion concerning manufacturer's quality 
products, prices, hotel accommodation, 
and all.other points of importance to the 
businessman. All inquiries are promptly 
referred to competent manufacture^ 
concerned. Whatever your business, it 
pCyt you, :.t»-investigate 
sourosbfsuppty for YQW reqqi 


Check the coupon shown below 
and airmail us: 

Korea Trade 
Promotion . 
Corporation, 
International PO Box 
1621, Seoul, Korea 

Please send us your publication 

Name. . .— 

Firm . 

■Address.., *------- 

.:__Copmiy_^. 

Business Una-.__—-— 

Specifically i‘««rw«4 
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CONTRIBUTING 

TO PROGRESS 

Time was when one-man-power was the 
rule. Now trains speed by at 200 kph. 
This is the job of Toyo Menka...turning 
the miracles of today into the com¬ 
monplace of tomorrow. 

For as well as being a trading house 
dealing in just about anything under the sun Toyo 
Menka can finance, design, fabricate aiyl erect all 
types of factories and plant, buildings and works for 
both government and private industry. 

Modern times demand modern methods. Contact 
the Toyo Menka man in your area for your needs. 
He is a specialist in his field and a member of a 
highly trained business team ready and willing to 
.serve you. 

Trad* Network in Europe: 




TOYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD. 


f, Ohtamachl lchomo, 
Chiyodaku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: 
TOYOMENKA TOKYO 


1, Koraibashi 3-chome, 
fjfgashl-ku, Osaka 
Cab!# Address: 

. TOYOMENKA OSAKA 


London: Toyo Menka Kai&ha, Ltd., 11th Floor, Lee House, London Wall, 
London, E.C.2 U Rotterdam: Toyo Menka Kaishn, l td., Wnstblaak 37, Rot¬ 
terdam-2 0 Diisseldorf: TOYOMENKA Import und-fxport G.m.b.H., DUes- 
•eldorf, Friedrich-Ebert Str. 31.33 □ Hamburg: TOYOMENKA Import-und- 
Export G.m.b.H., Hamburg 36, Newer Wall 34 □ Milano: Toyonienka (Italy) 
,S.P.A., Corso Venezia 14, Milano □ Paria: Toyomenka France's.A., 8, Rue 
Saint-Florontin 8, Paris ! |J Barcelona: Toyo Menka Kaisha, Ltd., Liaison 
.Representative Barcelona, Celle & de Urpel 35, Barcelona 








fastest-growing 
industrial area 



County Durham 

provides the widest range 
ef financial assistance for 
Industrie! davalopmanl; 
loans from the County 
Council and the full 
benefits of Government 
grants and loane under the 
local Employment Acte. 
Industrie land le cheep 
and fieentlal servlets ere 
amongst the cheapest in 
Bit eountry. 

* ✓ 


County Durham 

hae a wide range of Indus¬ 
trial altaa suitable for 
almost all kinds of Industry. 
Those Include eltet in the 
two existing New Towns 
and In one further pro¬ 
posed New Town. Spodal 
sites to meet particular 
requirements can bs found 
and the County Council la 
praparad to osalal In tho 
provision of any esaontlal 
•«vlct| f 


County Durham 

astride all the main oast 
coast routes,his excellent 
communications with,end 
is strategically situated in 
relation to, all the major 
industrial centres of Graat 
Britain and tht Continsnt; 
two raglonat airport*,three 
major ports, fait main lino 
rail servlets and a motor¬ 
way now under construc¬ 
tion, _ 


County Durham 

has a growing population; 
largo adaptable labour 
fores with conaldarablt 
experience of shift work, a 
plentiful supply of boys 
and girls foavlftg school 
and good training focHitloa 
of ofl levels. HousIim for 
keyworkers and itaff la 
readily available lit all 
areas, Including the N#w 
Town#. 

V/ 


County Durham 

hae space for uncongoa* 
tod living, apaca foe 
recraatlon and facllltiaafor 
a wide range of cultural 
activities. Beautiful upland 
scenery, quiet agricultural 
villagas, historic buildings 
and with three National 
Parke within easy travai¬ 
ling distance Durham la B 
good place in which Id 
live and work. 







You nama th* Industry— 
Ferranti will name the automation 


Whichever industry . . . whatever process ... you name it and 
Ferranti will almost certainly be able to automate it. Because 
Ferranti are big in automation now . Active in automation now . 
Ferranti have already completed over three hundred "feasibility 
studies" into the applications of automation. And there are more 
on the way I Not that automation is all theory with Ferranti. Far 
from it. Ferranti are uniquely qualified to put automation into 
practice—because they are the only company in Europe with 
experience in a/I three of automation's prime ingredients: elec¬ 
trics, electronics, computers. In fact, Ferranti have already sup¬ 


plied automation equipment to the Royal Navy, to steel works 
chemical plants and electrical companies. To name only a few 
□ Ferranti's automation experience ranges across many 
industries. If you are thinking of automating your industry, your 
process, you should talk to Ferranti. It would only take a letter to 
get things moving I 

FERRANTI 

ARE BIG IN AUTOMATION NOW 


FERRANTI LTD., HEAD OFFICC: HOUINWOOO, LANCS* LONOON-dFFIC6> «HUt#ANK TOWCft, MILlMNN. LONDON, I NI 
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‘Words are islands in a se^p£ misunderstanding/ 

A poet said it,, and his words ring true. 

i •, 

for you can lead a nation, teach a child, 
give sound to thoughts. In words. In music. 

, |V' 

Phipps scientists are rarely so poetic. 

They experiment with artificial heads and 
human voices, analyse the exact differences 
between the exhortations of a politician 
and the sweet tones of an opera soprano. 

Their products range from public address 
installations for thousands to simultaneous 
interpretation systems and pocket-size 
tape recorders. Philips technicians delve 
into the perfection of sound and 

give sound to 

sound equipment. If silence is your problem, 
raise your voice. Philips can design, create and 
service your sound systems, all over the world. 

Philips creativity knows no bounds. 
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chicken in 45 
* •Gfc^j^i’ < ft bowl of soup in 50 
'■■ Sti^b&ds. A frozen. T-bone steak 
.iffted-tbawed in a minute and 


it half for grilling. 

The Philips microwave oven — 
probably the most versatile and 
speedy cooker ever made. l\lcc- 
tromagnctic waves penetrate 
the food, agitating the molec¬ 
ular structure and generating 
beat. Result -food cooked in 


its own juices, thus keeping all 
its flavour and natural taste. 
More food for more people 
cooked better and faster. Money 
saved by efficient utilisation of 
staff and space. 

Endless applications, in hospi¬ 
tals, schools,- air lines, hotels - 
made possible by the creative 
research carried out at Philips. 
Philips make creativity work. 


P &«WmKm 
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It looks 1 
recorder. But 
record both image and 
and play them back on 4 

own television set. This is fay 
new Philips portable video 
recorder. It could he great fun " 
at parties. 

'The video recorder is more 
than frivolity. Its real purpose 
is educational and professional. 
Tlpoch-making television pro¬ 
grammes direct from the 
receiver, ballet rehearsals, com¬ 
mercial presentations, sports 
training, medical procedures— 
any image and its accompanying 
sounds can be captured and 
kept by % Philips video re¬ 
corder. 

Simple to use, its tapes can be 
played back immediately, over 
and over again. Or be erased. 

The video recorder 1 s profes¬ 
sional equipment that any ama¬ 
teur can operate. 



PHILIPS 



trust in Philips is world-wide 




You don’t often strike oil but the search for it is continuous. Decca's role in this search is to provide 
pinpoint position fixing, to guarantee the return to exact locations and to ensure accurate navigation 
both at sea in all weathers or on land in featureless terrain. Mobile Decca Navigator stations have been 
set up, for example, to cover the search in the North Sea and fully equipped and staffed Decca survey 
vessels are taking part in the search. Helicopters operating between rig and base rely on the accuracy of 
Decca for their safety. For short range, in-shore operations Decca Hi-Fix combines high accuracy with 
flexibility and mobility. In the Persian Gulf permanent Decca installations provide a continuous navigational 
service for the tanker fleet and Decca coverage in Western Europe. North America and the Far East also 
serves these ships at their destinations. So it is that Decca helps the economy and efficiency of the industry 
that puts the petrol in your tank. 

THE DECCA NAVIGATOR 

IS FITWO IN OVER 12,000 SHIPS AND AIRCRAFT AND THE SYSTEM COVERS 

OVER 5 MILLION SQUARE MILES OF LAND AND SEA lv.. u. ™ v . 
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Why Not Talk 
to Him? 

E verything now points to the ultimate defeat of the Rhodesian rebellion. 

Mr Smith cannot survive without an assured flow of oil and he caiuSot 
get it unless South Africa or Portugal delivers the goods. No one knows with 
absolute certainty what either of these countries will do, although the evidence 
suggests now that they will not help. But Mr Smith himself must know already 
whether his last hope has vanished or not If it has, if the jig is really up, then 
the sooner he admits it the better it will be, not least for the white Rhodesians 
whom he has helped to mislead. 

Even without hope, the rebels could still hang on for some months. Ration¬ 
ing could stretch Rhodesia's existing oil supplies into March or April. Possibly 
privateer shipments of refined petrol might allow the rebellion to straggle on 
for several weeks beyond that. But it would be the final count against Mr Smith 
as the most able leader of the Rhodesian Front to drag out the agony when it 
serves nothing, not even honour. What Mr Wilson has to understand is that 
Mr Smith may not be a good tactician. The time has come for Britain to talk 
to him. The best reason for Mr Wilson to attend the Commonwealth meeting 
at Lagos next Tuesday will be to spell out why this is so—not to discuss more 
sanctions. 

The trade and financial sanctions imposed in November and December are 
now making their impact on the ordinary white Rhodesian family, and having 
once begun to work they arc going to inilia an inexorahle and rapidly accumu¬ 
lating toll. White Rhodesians have begun to lose their jobs. In another 
month or so many small businesses will start going to the wall. If the rebellion 
survives to the end of March, which it just might if the rebels are determined 
to hold out to the last drum of petrol, then anything up to 7,000 people, or nearly 
10 per cent of Rhodesia’s white wage and salary earners, could find themselves 
out of work ; the Africans will be hit still harder. More important, the down¬ 
ward spiral of trade and commerce, once started, cannot be stopped overnight 
even after the oil pipeline is turned on again. So if the rebellion does drag on, 
many Rhodesians will have lost their savings as well as their jobs by die time 
business picks up with a return to legality. By then, the trek to South Africa 
will have started and Rhodesia will lose thousands of whites that its economy 
cannot spare. It should be Mr Wilson’s purpose to keep those that matter to 
Rhodesia where they are. 

It has not been Britain's aim to crush the white Rhodesians. On the contrary, 
given the long and culpable neglect of African educadon and aspirations, Rhodesia 
needs its white people now more desperately than ever. If they are going to 
stay, they will have to be offered a future that competes with the security and 
prosperity so many of them are beginning to see in South Africa. Certainly 
Britain’s uncompromising objective is steady progress towards majority rule. But 
Mr Wilson has already said that this will take M a' very long time.” Now is the 
moment to repeat that assurance, loud and clear, both to hasten the rebellion’s 
end snd to secure as much white co-operation as possible once it is over. The 
white Rhodesians who once voted for Sir Edgar Whitehead will not find it a 
strange conception. 

Now is the time also to start spelling out in private, to those in Salisbury who 
will listen, Britain's proposals for Rhodesia’s future. The Rhodesians have 
endured years of unnerving uncertainty; this has been partly their own faulty 
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but they should not be subjected to much more. This not only 
means publishing an accepted minimum programme for 
Rhodesia as soon as possible. It also means setting it out 
clearly, unequivocally and in detail. In the past, attempts to 
gloss over awkward points and to shelve others led directly to 
misunderstanding and distgist. Indeed, it is just possible that 
UDI itself might never have taken place had Mr Wilson spent 
an extra weekend in Salisbury in October to settle the details 
of the agreement which he and Mr Smith then thought they 
had achieved. Instead, Mr Bottomley, left behind, created the 
impression that Britain was again talking with two voices. 


I F any discussion of Rhodesia's future is to start soon the 
first point to settle will be with whom the discussions 
should be held. Quite possibly, there may be a brief interim 
rule by the governor and an appointed cabinet. It has 
been thought in London that such a cabinet might be headed 
by an experienced businessman and political moderate like 
Mr Evan Campbell, the former High Commissioner in 
London. Yet the cabinet must not be one of merely uncom¬ 
mitted moderates ; it must represent all shades of Rhodesian 
opinion, including the dominant white voice of the Rhodesian 
Front. That should include Mr Smith himself (if he sees fit 
to pursue his political career) and certainly the more sensible 
of his ministerial colleagues. But the cabinet must also contain 
those black African leaders, like Mr Gondo, whose reputation 
as a practical politician exceeds that of either Mr Nkomo or 
Mr Sithole. If Mr Wilson is daring, or generous, he will 
talk to Mr Smith as prime minister to prime minister and fix 
ihe terms with a government that has made itself broader- 
based. 

What will they discuss ? For all that has happened, the 
1961 constitution still offers the best basis for negotiation. 
One difficulty iq the past has been to find a way of securing 
approval for whatever is proposed, by referendum, from a 
hugely disenfranchised African population. And it is plainly 
illogical to give a man a vote on a constitution which itself 
does not enfranchise him, possibly for a long time. The way 
around this is for the negotiators themselves to take the 
responsibility for agreeing on a constitution that gives 
adequate safeguards of Mack African advancement and white 
African rights. It will be necessary to ensure that there can 
be no repetition of Mr Lardner-Burke’s police powers or Mr 
Smith’s watering down of African rights. Independence 
itself will have to wait, not for majority rule, but for the time 
when Africans have advanced sufficiently under the constitu- 
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tion to be able to prevent any attempt whatever to diminish 
their rights or impede their progress. The “ blocking third ” of 
black African parliamentary representatives must be estab¬ 
lished with, or before, independence. If it is, constitutional 
progress will be self-enforcing and more securely assured than 
it could be (though this would also be necessary) by an inter¬ 
national treaty with its limited powers to bind a sovereign state. 
Only an unconstitutional coup could then upset the colony’s 
progress. But a coup, violating a treaty that gave Britain and 
others a clear title to intervene, would automatically bring 
down on Rhodesia the present international saneffa h* agate'. 
The deterrent would be immediate. No less important, 
Britain must powerfully subsidise not only African education 
but the economic development of an African middle class. 
And once Britain has got an acceptable solution, it must be 
prepared to outface the black African extremists*. That must 
be another message for Lagos. 

Immediately, Britain will need to act quickly to relieve 
some of the damage of the sanctions and get Rhodesian busi¬ 
ness going again, which will mean generous credit to 
Rhodesian importers and to Rhodesian tobacco farmers, who 
will probably find it hard to sell some of this year’s crop 
even if sanctions are lifted tomorrow. In the long term, 
Rhodesia’s economy has probably been changed for good by 
the events of the past two months. The impetus given to the 
diversification of agriculture and the development of newly 
exploited resources like graphite is likely to endure. But some 
of Rhodesia’s main markets for manufactured goods,, in Zambia 
and Malawi, may have gone for good and the potential of 
Rhodesian industry has been correspondingly reduced. 
Sensibly, Britain and its friends should programme their 
investments to take account of this economic change, which is 
by no means detrimental in itself. Before the rebellion, the 
Rhodesian government envisaged a total public and private 
investment of up to £250 million in the promising Lowveld 
agricultural development scheme over the next 25 years, 
Rhodesia’s considerable potential as a widely diversified 
primary producer has hardly yet been tapped. Given a secure 
political framework and the right kind of foreign investment, 
Rhodesians with white skins and black skins still have a very 
promising future. 

Mr Wilson should tell them so now. And then repeat it 
again and again. This is part of a package deal for any 
settlement. Before Rhodesia falls into agonies of disappoint¬ 
ment and despair the offer to talk must come from London. 
Mr Smith can propose little because he is so weak. Why not 
talk to him ? 


Conservative 

Reply 


In the House of Lords on December 22nd, the Lord Chancellor 
challenged those who opposed the Government's policy on Rhodesia 
to say what they would have done had the responsibility been theirs. 
This answer has been volunteered by LORD COLERAINE, a Conservative 
former minister (and son of Bonar Law) who has been one of the 
Government's most persistent critics 


dreamed a dream. 

I dreamed that polling-day was on November 10th, and 
that by mid-day of November nth it was clear that the Tory 
party had a working majority. Because of Mr Ian Smith’s 


rebellion, announced that very morning, it was necessary for 
the new government to take over immediately. At midnight 
I was sitting alone in the Cabinet room at 10 Downing Street. 
Even in my dream I wondered how on earth I had got there, 
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but I had too many other things on my mind to be troubled for 
very long. What was to be done in the new situation? It was 
dear at any rate that nothing would be gained by pursuing the 
old argument. Independence was a fact. How were we to 
deal with this new fact? How were we to get from it advantage 
rather than disadvantage? 

The Cabinet met at 9 o’clock the next morning, and it was 
soon agreed that legislation must be put through both Houses 
without delay, for the withdrawal of Commonwealth 
preference from Rhodesia and to give effect to the other 
changes which were consequential upon Rhodesia’s secession 
from jthe Commonwealth. And other measures were con¬ 
sidered : an embargo on tobacco and sugar and so forth. But 
these, it was agreed, should be left in reserve as bargaining 
counters. They must not be used as weapons of war. 


W e agreed that nothing should be said meanwhile to 
exacerbate a situation that was already explosively 
dangerous. While the whole Cabinet was angered by an act 
which seemed both senseless and unnecessary, we all saw that 
we must keep open a line of communication with the rebel 
government. Otherwise any hope that there might be of 
controlling the situation would be gone. 

We defined our objectives. We must at all costs preserve 
the fabric of an ordered society in Rhodesia, a society which, 
with all its faults, compared favourably with any other in 
Africa and which would be wrecked irretrievably if it were 
made the target of an emotional campaign designed to bring 
the rebel government to its knees. 

We must ensure, as far as we could, that the African majority 
in Rhodesia should be led on to play its full part in that society. 
This could only be done, it was clear, by agreement with the 
de facto government for we could do nothing to ensure it 
ourselves. 

Finally, we must keep the initiative in our own hands and 
make sure that it did not pass to the new African states, in¬ 
experienced as they were and easily carried away by gusts of 
hysteria. It followed from this that nothing should be said 
publicly to indicate that we were in any way fearful of their 
reaction, because this could only whet their appetite and in¬ 
crease the pressures to which we would be subjected. 

If these aims were to be realised it was clearly necessary 
to negotiate at once with Mr Ian Smith. It was essential, too, 
that negotiation should be secret, if only because any pres¬ 
sure that we could bring to bear upon Mr Smith would ob¬ 
viously be self-defeating if it were part of a public campaign 
which would unite white Rhodesia behind him, and against us. 

We were sure, however, that if we could persuade Mr Smith 
of our bona fides and that Rhodesia’s independence would be 
acknowledged in return for concessions on his part, an honour¬ 
able setdement would be possible. And so it happened. 
Sooner than face a long drawn out contest of wills in which 
Rhodesia could only be the loser, Mr Smith willingly gave the 
guarantees for which we asked and Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment willingly recognised Rhodesia’s independence. 

During all this dme, of course, there was a parliamentary 
situadoa to be met and it required a good deal of hand¬ 
ling. We were determined from the first to avoid any appeal 
to national unity. We did .not want to inflate the atmosphere 
of crisis. We wanted to reduce it. Above all else we realised 
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that if once the dispute were allowed to take on the aspect of a 
national crusade, any rational settlement would become 
impossible. 

And I thought that atl sides of the case ought to be presented 
to the British people. How else could they make up their 
minds? After all, the final responsibility was theirs. I deter¬ 
mined, therefore, to do what I could to keep the matter at the 
level of normal parliamentary debate. 

But I need not have troubled myself. Mr Wilson was no 
more anxious than I to create an atmosphere of national unity. 
There was much talk about fascism, and of course we were 
charged with “ condoning rebellion ”. But when I pointed 
out that we had done a lot of that from 1776 right up to the 
present day, and especially during the last twenty years, most 
of the heat seemed to go out of the argument. 

And we were greatly helped by the gradual revival of self- 
confidence which began to manifest itself in the electorate as 
our policy unfolded. It was as though, after twenty years of 
cowering before an abstraction called world opinion, we had 
come to realise at last that we had our own responsibilities to 
discharge and could not push them off for ever on to others. 
This had its salutary effect over a far wider field than the 
immediate crisis. 

There was anger, too, in the newly-created African states. 
We told them, privately through our high commissioners, that 
we were doing everythbg that we could for the African in 
Rhodesia, although we could well understand that they did 
not think it was enough. But the responsibility, we pointed 
out, was ours, not theirs. We told them that we admitted 
their right to leave the Commonwealth and to find, if they 
could, aid and support elsewhere. Only they could measure 
the benefits which they derived from Commonwealth mem¬ 
bership. and if thev felt on balance that they should leave we 
should be sorry to see them go but wc would not seek to 
restrain their freedom of action. 

And of course there was turmoil at the United Nations. This 
was met by Mr Smith, as head of a more broadly-based govern¬ 
ment (for this was part of our agreement with him), inviting 
British troops to Rhodesia. All preparations had been made 
and a division was flown to Salisbury. This had an instantly 
calming effect on the neighbouring states, from Zambia and 
Malawi to South Africa. And it served as a sufficient signal to 
others to keep out. 


I was looking at television, watching our troops being wel¬ 
comed by milling crowds of Africans and Europeans, when 
I awoke from my dream. I awoke to a new year and a crisis 
unresolved and deepening. 

I think that Mr Wilson has made most of the mistakes in the 
book and that Mr Smith has made the rest. All the dangers 
that a child could have foreseen and guarded against are crowd¬ 
ing in on us, and every escape route has been closed. Now 
Mr Wilson has staked everything on the chance that sanctions 
will ruin Rhodesia before we are ruined by war. “ Sanctions 
are beginning to bite.” No doubt. But war and economic 
collapse are going to bite harder, and they are going to bite us. 

We are entering what may be the most critical year for 
us since 1940, and this time there is no Churchill. But we do 
not need a Churchill now. What we need now is a mediator. 
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A Glimmer in Vietnam ? 


More war is still tile prospect in 
Vietnam. But the stalemate may 
be generating the forces that 
will bring peace 

I s peace in Vietnam any nearer ? It is hard to accept either 
of the rival explanations offered about the diplomatic 
manoeuvres of the last ten days. The American argument 
that this is a “ peace offensive ” borne on the jet-streams of 
President Johnson’s continent-hopping messengers does not 
really carry conviction because there is hardly a jot of evidence 
that the other side is ready to accept peace on these terms. 
The communist retort—that the operation is simply an 
imperialist smokescreen to disguise a stepping up of the war— 
is equally unconvincing because President Johnson plainly 
needs peace if he can get it. 

It is a fair point that President Johnson's Barnum-like way 
of publicising his desire for peace smacks of self-justification. 
The President has given the impression that he would have 
liked to call in the cameramen to photograph the mental scars 
left by his “greatest personal disappointment” of the past 
year, the failure to secure peace in Vietnam. This may have 
been inevitable, after the criticisms of the earlier American 
failure to respond to what may have been peace-feelers from 
Hanoi. But the real nub lies in the 14 points published in 
Washington on December 28th. Even though these restate 
the American position in its most attractive form—offering 
the eventual removal of American troops from the whole of 
south-east Asia—the basic American point remains what it 
always was. The Americans are willing to endorse free elec¬ 
tions in South Vietnam to decide about reunion with the 
north. But they are determined that the communist-led 
National Liberation Front shall have no significant part in 
organising these elections. Conversely, when North Vietnam 
endorses “free elections ” it means that the communists will 
engineer them in the north and overshadow them in the south. 
No compromise is visible here. 

The communists, in Europe as in Asia, have plucked the 
obvious propaganda point from this. As General dc Gaulle's 
roving envoy to Peking and Hanoi, M. Jean Chauvel, wrote 
on January 3rd in Le Figaro, they are saying that the peace 
offensive is mere camouflage for an attempt to persuade the 
American people to pay the price for a bigger and better war 
in 1966. This will not hold water. Not that Mr Johnson 
is unlikely to raise the level of the war. It seems almost 
certain that he will have to, unless the up-and-coming Russian 
leader, Mr Shelepin, brings sensational news out of his visit 
to Hanoi at the end of this week. But any examination of 
the President's predicament shows that his interest in peace 
is not feigned. 

If the year in which President Johnson launched the Great 
Sodety is followed by a year in which war demands bigger 
taxes and cuts in his social programme, his reputation will 
suffer at home as well as abroad. This year brings a congres¬ 
sional election. Already there are rumblings of discontent 
about the slow start of the poverty programme, and the 


Republicans claim to detect unexpected signs of hope for them 
in the northern dties of the United States. That is bad 
enough. The effect on the President’s place in history could 
be still worse. He would like to establish the foundations of 
peace with a really firm understanding with Russia. But 
that is probably ruled out until things take a turn for the 
better in Vietnam. What if Mr Johnson’s successes at home 
and his hopes abroad were all soured by deadlock in Vietnam ? 
He has excellent reasons for being wary of plunging deeper 
into the Vietnamese paddy-fields. , 

The very simple reality behind the present diplomatic cam¬ 
paign may be a spreading awareness—on both sides—of the 
implications of the current stalemate. This could be a major 
development, even if, as yet, it falls far short of peace. It is 
harder to guess communist motives than American ones. But 
the growth of Russian influence in Hanoi, and the angry 
denunciations of Russian policy in the Chinese press, suggest 
that some communists are getting as worried about the stale¬ 
mate as President Johnson is. For North Vietnam, a hotter war 
means more shattered factories, bridges, fields—and in the 
end ports and cities as well. A bigger American army in the 
south also helps those communists who argue that the Ameri¬ 
cans cannot simply be bundled out of a collapsing South 
Vietnam as the northerners thought they could be a year ago. 
It must be a bitter disappointment for Hanoi to see the apple 
so recently within reach suddenly swing out of sight again. It 
is too big a disappointment to swallow just yet. For all that, 
escalation of the war is bound to give Hanoi new reasons for 
hard thought. 


F or one thing, escalation underlines the fact that China has 
little to offer North Vietnam but revolutionary advice and 
soldiers who might all too easily turn into occupying forces. 
To defend itself against heavier American bombing, North 
Vietnam urgendy needs modern equipment and economic aid 
which only Russia can provide. This is the reason for the 
six Russian-Vietnamcse aid agreements signed in Moscow on 
December 21st. To get the aid flowing is probably why Mr 
Shelepin is going to Hanoi. In the short run, while the 
Russians play themselves into their new role as North Viet¬ 
nam’s best friends, the new link between them will stiffen 
both Hanoi and Moscow, bringing fresh hope to the first and 
making it necessary for the Russians to express solidarity with 
an ally. 

In the longer run, however, there are grounds for hope. 
There is no real reason to doubt that the Chinese are right 
when they say the Russian tendency is to seek a deal with 
the United States. True, Russia has gained in some ways 
from the Sino-Amerkan conflict in the past year. Peking’s 
bellicosity has helped Moscow to seem comparatively reason¬ 
able to the developing countries and to gain favour with them. 
Moscow has even gained a big point with President Johnson’s 
decision to postpone the prospect of Germany sharing in a 
new Atlantic nuclear force. But, in die end, Russia is 
mote aware than China of the nudear threat to the peace 
and die advantages of stability in Europe. It is also less 
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involved in the power politics of south-east Asia and, to the 
extent that it is involved, one of its major interests is, precisely, 
containing China. All this suggests that Russian influence 
will ultimately lean towards peace-making. 

Russian officials, even now, have been repeating a relatively 
soft line to the Moscow correspondent of Le Monde, pointing 
out that a final stop to bombing the north would make 
bargaining possible and that the withdrawal of American 
troops from Vietnam is no longer a real precondition of talks. 
The Americans for their part seem to be scrupulous in keep¬ 
ing up the pause in their bombing of the north while Mr 
Shelcpin talks in Hanoi. If the pause continues until the 
four-day celebration of the Vietnamese new year that starts 
on January 20th, it will have lasted a month. It may not have 
produced a response in Hanoi; but in Moscow they will 
probably catch the point. 

None of this is peace. But neither is it war in the hard- 
nosed manner of 1965. In some ways, it reminds one of the 
decisive stage in the Algerian war, when both sides first began 


The Lost Leader 

Mr Grimond’s hint of retirement 
may be the final blow to his 
Liberal party 

M k grimond is a charming but, at times, a quite appall¬ 
ingly bad politician. Fourteen months ago, his party 
won more votes than at any election since the war, and more 
seats than at any election since 1950. They then picked up 
another seat at the Roxburgh by-election. At last the Liberals 
seemed to have some real political leverage; at last, Mr 
Grimond told his ecstatic followers last September, they had 
their teeth in the “ red meat.’’ Yet now he calmly announces 
that after the next election he may chuck in his hand. It is 
a staggering reversal. 

There is no earthly reason why Mr Grimond needed to 
hand this bludgeon to his opponents. He was not the first 
party leader to be faced with speculation and rumours about 
his retirement. All he had to do was to follow precedent 
and say that he would go on leading his party as long as they 
wanted him. This would have attracted the customary 
expressions of loyalty from the faithful, and that would have 
been that. Instead he said that he would lead the Liberals 
into the next election and, if that produced another close 
result, into the one after. But if the next Parliament has a 
government with a “decisive majority,” then the matter of 
his retirement “might be considered.” 

Mr Grimond knows perfectly well that the odds are moving 
visibly against another close result. So, in effect, he has told 
prospective Liberal voters that they will be backing a party 
which, within a year or two, may well be led by Mr Thorpe 
or (worse still) Mr Hooson or Mr Lubbock. As a recipe for 
electoral catastrophe this could hardly be bettered. The 
departure of Mr Harry Cowie, the brightest man at Liberal 
headquarters (and one who has got Mr Grimond out of an 
awkward spot before today), reinforces the impression of 
despair. 


to feel their way to a settlement. General de Gaulle offered 
the “ truce of the brave ” to the Algerian rebels as early as 
1958. It took four long years to get the final agreement, 
which meant a total French withdrawal that the Americans 
would be right not to accept. Yet the course that eventually 
led to peace had been established. In Vietnam no one seems 
ready to pay the price of a settlement yet. But there is more 
awareness than there was of the cost and danger of stepping 
up the war. 

This does not mean the war will not be stepped up. The 
odds are that it will be. But events suggest, for the first time, 
that the mental climate may be changing. In particular, the 
Russians and the North Vietnamese have to face the fact 
that the hopes of an- easy communist takeover of the south 
are receding. The prolongation of the war will cause more 
harm to North Vietnam than to America, and it is between 
these two that the contest of wills chiefly lies. It is too early 
to say flatly that all will be well. But in the prevailing gloom, 
the smallest glimmer of light is welcome. 


Even the most sanguine Liberals recognise that Mr 
Grimond is their biggest single asset for the hard years ahead. 
He is the one Liberal whom the man in the street is ready to 
equate with the Wilsons and the Heaths. He is the most 
effective politician of any party on television and he has 
personal glamour on the hustings. In the Commons, his 
speeches may not cut much ice, but he is adept at seizing 
on a crucial point during question time, or in ministerial 
statements after it. Any other Liberal MP in his shoes would 
rob the Liberal leadership of stature. (Lord Byers would 
fill the bill, of course, but he is in the Lords.) Mr Grimond 
represents the Liberals' sole claim to be counted in the big 
league of British politics. Without him they would not have 
got remotely near picking up 3 million votes at the last 
election. 

There are two reasons which may lie behind Mr 
Grimond’s slip, and the disenchantment which it may reflect. 
One is personal. Mr Grimond is an able man. He could have 
stepped into any Cabinet over the last few years. What a 
successful minister of education he could have been ; what a 
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refreshing secretary of state for Scotland! At the age of 52 , 
he would be less than human if he did not feel the itch of 
sheer frustration. 

But there is also a political reason why he might want to 
give up. Rightly or wrongly, Mr Grimond has set out in 
bis ten years as leader to turfi the old right-of-centre Liberal 
party into a radical, non-socialisr party of the left, an alterna¬ 
tive to Labour rather than to the Tories. In the years when 
Labour was tearing itself to bits, he seemed to be on a good 
thing. If Labour had lost in 1964 , there might have been 
at least a chance of the realignment of the left which he 
sought, the creation of a non-socialist radical party roughly 
equivalent to the Democrats in America. But Labour won 
the last election, and is proving a visibly non-socialist party. 
Mr Grimond’s alternative party of the left now seems largely 
irrelevant. Even if Labour were to lose next time (and at 
present it is favourite to win), Mr Wilson has achieved the 
personal authority that would hold the party together: a 


greater authority than Mr Gaitskell’s. And electorally at 
present the Liberals are in dead trouble. They are being 
squeezed out (as analysed in The Economist of December 
18 th). Inside the parry, the right-of-centre element is reassert¬ 
ing itself against Mr Grimond's bid for the left-wing vote. In 
the country, voters are tending to polarise towards the two 
bigger parties, and the Liberals are losing that significant slice 
of their vote which was never more than a negative protest 
against one or both of the other corners of Smith Square. (The 
present fight in Hull North is examined on the next page.) 
It is a dismal prospect. 

It is sad to watch this decline in a party which, often 
enough, has been the breeding ground of some of the most 
sensible ideas in the political dialogue. But even in the hey¬ 
day of Orpington there was always a suspicion that the 
Liberals were basically not much more than a Fabian Society 
of the centre. This is the role to which their leaded may now 
have finally condemned them. 
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TASHKENT TALKS 

Lucky Russians 


L ucky Mr Kosygin. Mr Wilson had 
only to open his mouth about the 
Kashmir war and the floodgates of Indian 
chauvinism burst about him with a violence 
that still demands explanations four months 
after the event. Mr Kosygin in contrast can 
blithely “ equate the victim with the aggres¬ 
sor ” to the point of spending an equal time 
by the stopwatch with each of them in this 
week’s Tashkent talks. He can call for 
peace ; he can offer first a meeting-place for 
the rivals and then his own mediation—and 
nobody turns a hair. 

For which let us be thankful. There 
might be some wry amusement in watching 
the Russians burn their fingers too, but the 
peace of Asia will be safer if they don’t. Mr 
Kosygin is playing a responsible part in the 
Kashmir quarrel—however much he may 
also be seeking Russia's self-interest, and 
however footling his pretence that it is only 
the wicked imperialists who have kept the 
quarrel alive anyway. Ills country, as a 
great power in the region, has as much right 
as anyone to play this part, and much 
greater leverage on the disputants than 
Britain has. II the Russians, faced with the 
responsibilities of power, try to exercise 
them responsibly, wc all gain. They are 
trying to persuade the Indians and 
Pakistanis to live with their problem instead 
of fighting over it—as the east and west 
Europeans do. 

There is a small lesson in this for Mr 
Wilson. What he said on September 6th 
about the Indian drive towards Lahore (and 
laboriously explained to Mr Francis Noel- 


Baker this week; was not in itself foolish: 
what was foolish was saying it in a way that 
ensured it would do no good. 

HAVANA CONI EKENCli 

Peking on the Defensive 

D r castro once angrily described the 
Sino-Sovict quarrels as “ by/anu'nc 
discords and academic charlatanry.” But he 
will be lucky if they do not break out on 
his own doorstep before the 44 tricontinental 
conference ” which opened in Havana on 
Tuesday finishes its labours some time next 
week. The conference is the first attempt 
to extend the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity 
Organisation 10 include Latin America. For 
nearly three years AAPSO meetings have 
been dominated by routine shouting- 
matches between Moscow and Peking, each 
anxious to establish its own leadership of 
the uncommitted world. If the Havana 
conference is spared yet another repetition 
of this tedious polemic, it will probably be 
because the Chinese have for once decided 
that discretion is the better part of valour. 
There were signs of Chinese discretion at 
the preparatory meeting of the conference ; 
they did not press either their desire for 
unanimous rather than majority voting, or 
their attempt to stiffen the proposed resolu¬ 
tion on Vietnam. 

For the Chinese are this time batting on 
a sticky wicket. It was a bad omen for them 
that two days before the conference opened 


Dr Castro should have chosen to reveal to 
the Cuban people that in 1966 Cuba’s trade 
with China would be sharply reduced ; and 
that China would accept much less Cuban 
sugar and send Cuba much less rice than 
had been expected by the Cuban govern* 
ment. Dr Castro was very polite and ex¬ 
plained the Chinese position as favoutably 
as he could. All the same, if he had felt that 
the Chinese star was going to be in the 
ascendant at the forthcoming conference, it 
is a fair guess that he would have kept quiet. 

In fact, it is the Russians and their friends, 
rather than the Chinese and theirs, who 
have been represented on the organising 
committee of this conference, and who are 
most likelv to call the tune. The Russians 
are helped by their present stiff line on 
Vietnam and by their obvious determination 
to use the Vietnam crisis to rally, the inter¬ 
national communist movement behind them, 
not the Chinese. But they are keeping a 
cool head. An article in Pravda on rhe 
Havana conference insisted that the anti- 
imperialist struggle could be peaceful 
as well as non peaceful and that it was for 
each country to choose what specific form 
of struggle it employed. Any real conver¬ 
gence between the policies' of Peking and 
Moscow is more apparent than real. 

INCOMES POLICY 

Revolt for the Police ? 

T hree developments affecting British 
incomes policy are worth noting in the 
past week. The most heartening is that a 
leading Conservative has at last made a 
sensible speech about k. Mr Maud ling 
struck nearly all the right notes on Tuesday. 
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&•> Because “ trade unions exercise a monopoly 
power,* 1 Mr Maudling sees no virtue in the 
traditional right-wing argument 41 that all 
can be left to the machinery of the market 
if only the level of demand is kept at the 
right point.” 44 The only result of trying to 
tackle the problem by deflation alone would 
be that some people's wages will continue 
to rise faster than productivity while other 
people lose their jobs altogether. 11 Yet Mr 
Maudling gives warning that the Govern- 
inent is being driven back to this policy of 
deflation through tough budgets alone, with 
all its implications for unemployment and 
for a squeeze on investment and on social 
expenditure, because ministers are still too 
frightened of the trade unions “ to act in 
conformity with their own principles ”—as 
was instanced by 1965*3 constant surrenders 
on wages. So long as prices are held down 
artificially, “every 1 per cent increase in 
incomes adds over £200 million a year to 
the level of potential demand.” In conse¬ 
quence, as Mr Maudling rightly complained, 
last year's increase in incomes of about 44 8 
per cent has clearly swamped ” the effects 
of all that Mr Callaghan has tried to do. 

The second and most disturbing develop¬ 
ment, however, is that left-wing Labour 
MPs arc starting a campaign during the 
recess to say that Mr Brown is being too 
beastly to the trade unions already. Various 
hints are being dropped that Mr Brown 
“ exceeded his cabinet brief ” when he told 
the unions, before Christmas, that<fhey must 
obey his mild projected early warning legis¬ 
lation or bear the legal consequences. There 
are signs that some cabinet ministers agree 
with this assault on Mr Brown, indeed are 
actively abetting it. 

The third development is that a new 
emotional argument against the incomes 
policy has been found. The popular news¬ 
papers are in arms against a reasonably 
stern arbitration award to the police (whose 
trade union adviser on how to advance their 
pay used, in opposition days, to be Mr 
(Callaghan). Let it be said straightaway that 
it is a great tribute to the British police— 
and a tribute to what a nice country Britain 
still is to live in—that 44 more pay for the 
police 11 should be a popular political battle- 
cry. In many other countries it would be 
more popular to campaign to larrup them. 
But the arbitrators, who recommended a 
pay rise for London policemen, and urged 
that local recruiting difficulties elsewhere 
should be investigated, gave nothing to 
those in country districts, where the 
policeman's lot is not an unhappy one. 
This is a doctrine of wise discrimina¬ 
tion. The Government and the country 
will be devising new rods for their own 
back if in their amiable bobbyphilia they 
refuse to recognise it. 

POLITICS 

The Hull Test 

he Hull North by-election on January 
27th will be the first since the day 
of Rhodesia's UDI. Since then, both the 


main opinion polls have confirmed a 
large lead for Labour in general and 
the Prime Minister in particular. If the 
polls are anywhere near right, Labour 
should hold Hull North comfortably, even 
in face of the left-wing breakaway candida¬ 
ture of Mr Richard Gott. Mr Wilson will 
not rely on the polls in anticipating the 
result: he is more likely to go on the 4-5 
per cent swing to Labour in local council 
by-elections in December, compared with 
last May—which still means a slight Tory 
swing since October 1964. But if Labour 
docs increase its majority in this typical 
marginal scat, then Mr Wilson will be 
handed a very powerful argument for going 
to the country in March. 

The main worry Labour professes at Hull 
is over the Liberal vote. At the general 
election the Liberals polled 7,570, and 
Labour's majority in capturing the seat was 
only 1,181. Labour now fears that the 
Liberal vote may slump as badly as at most 
1965 by-elections where they were running 
third, and that the bulk of what is lost 
will go to the Tories. They may be worry¬ 
ing needlessly. As The Economist argued on 
November 13th (in keeping with the 
researches of Mr Hugh Berrington): in a 
reasonably safe scat the Liberals take the 
majority of their votes from the other 
minority party. In the safe Labour scat of 
Iiriih, for instance, we suggested that if the 
Liberal vote fell, then the Tories ought to 
be the main beneficiaries. They were. But 
Hull North has always been a marginal seat, 
so the Liberals in 1964 may have been 
drawn more equally between Lib-Labs and 
Lib-Cons. 

What Mr Wilson will be looking for will 
be how well, or badly, the Tories can rake 
in the Liberal votes, or even the votes of 
their own regular supporters. The Tory 
right claims privately that the party workers 
are unhappy about Mr Heath's general sup¬ 
port for the Government's Rhodesia policy. 
If they are correct, then one might expect 
to see a local failure to pull out the maxi¬ 
mum loyal Tory vote. Hull will, in fact, 
be a bigger test for the Tories than for the 
Liberals, who ought to be just as concerned 
about another vote the very same day on the 
other side of the Pennincs, where they will 
be defending a local government seat in 
Salford. It is one thing for the Liberals 
to do badly where their position is already 
hopeless: it would be even worse if they 
lest a ward seat which they have held for 
six years. 


INDONESIA 

Their Gun 

H ow right Mao Tsc-tung was. Inept as 
his Indonesian proteges may have 
been, they have certainly given the Indo¬ 
nesian army the chance to demonstrate that 
‘ 4 power grows out of the barrel of a gun.” 
Unless the Indonesian soldiery are just in¬ 
venting things, it now seems likely that it 
was the Indonesian communist party' Which 


planned the coup of September 30 th, and 
it is quite certain that the coup failed 
because one side had the guns and the other 
did not. 

This is likely to remain the decisive factor 
in Indonesian politics for some time. The 
communist party and its subsidiaries are in 
ruins. Its leading figures have very prob¬ 
ably been shot. Many of its cadres have 
been atrociously massacred in mob violence, 
which is not made more reputable by being 
directed against communists. Now General 
Nasution has added his voice to those 
already demanding a total ban on the party, 
and if he says so it is probably a matter of 
time. President Sukarno’s charisma has. 
pulled him through some tricky situations 
before. But it is not a total substitute 
cither for guns or for high-level political 
support for his resistance to a ban on the 
communists; and such support is not 
visible, or at least is not reported. Indo¬ 
nesia is jelling into a new shape. Just who 
will wield real power in the new system, 
apart from the army, is not clear; but the 
communists are plainly out for now. 

It would be unwise to assume that the* 
communists are finished for good—the 
party which now rules China was once in 
much the same position—but the likeliest 
forecast for the near future is that the gun 
will remain supreme while its holders look 
around for an effective philosophy to 
accompany it, and perhaps shove out of 
power men they distrust like Dr Subandrio. 
That would be no loss. 


DOCK LABOUR 

Race for Port 

T iif Devlin report on dock labour is 
coming up to six months old. A great 
deal of detailed work has doubtless been 
done towards putting its recommendations 
into action. But that great deal is not 
enough. Truth to tell, Devlin contained 
very little that was new: it described afresh 
(and most expertly) a well-known state of 
chaos. It sketched out a programme for 
reform that any sensible student of the 
docks must agree with, and it showed how 
urgently its implementation was needed. 
Urgency must be seen to be urgent Too 
often in the past any action in the docks 
has had to be provoked by some sort of hap¬ 
hazard crisis—too many or too few cargoes, 
a holiday-time labour shortage, a strike in 
some foreign or domestic port But at such 
moments of crisis the short-term problems 
appear to blank out the long-term needs: 
so it is all the more necessary to get things 
shifting now, while no special sort of crisis 
exists. 

Devlin made it plain that the Govern¬ 
ment must hold over the heads of the parties 
to any voluntary agreement the threat of 
an imposed one. A point at which the 
minister might do well to jog the 
negotiators 1 elbows was discussed at a meet¬ 
ing on Wcsdne&lay of Lord Brown’s docks 
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modernisation committee. It concerns the 
guaranteed minimum earnings that will 
have to be offered under any system for 
giving dockers security of employment. 
Clearly average earnings in London are well 
above those m the country’s other ports - 
partly because of the nature of the 
immensely varied cargoes shipped through 
London, and partly because (as other 
industries know) labour demand in London 
naturally creates higher rates of pay. 
Clearly it is hard for the Transport and 
General Workers Union, faced as It is with 
the need to recruit many of the dockers in 
provincial ports who have drifted away from 
the union as a result of its inadequate ser¬ 
vice, to do so while “ condemning them to 
work at cut rates ” (in the language of the 
critics). 

This is the sort of point at which a strong 
ministerial statement about the need for 
regional differentials could lift from the 
shoulders of the union negotiators some of 
the burden of the responsibilities that, to 
be fair, they are doing their best to take up. 
The employers, it would appear, have 
already gone further than even the opti¬ 
mists had hoped towards eliminating their 
more uneconomic members by voluntary 
agreement. But then the employers have 
been genuinely frightened of what a Labour 
government might do if they were not 
co-operative. Even the rather silly docks 
working party set up independently of the 
Government by the Labour party executive, 
apparently in the hope of rushing out the 
l^ictable arguments for nationalisation 
before Devlin could begin to show results, 
may have been a spur here. It is time to 
squeeze the unions too. 


WEST AFRICA 

Mini-Coups in Vogue 

T uesday’s news that the army had seized 
power in Upper Volta might not have 
stirred die world to take much notice if it 
had been an isolated event. Colonel 
Lamizana, backed by his 1,200 soldiers, 
ousted President Yamcogo after four days 
of disorder in Ouagadougou, where state 
employees were striking in protest at a new 
austerity plan that reduced their pay. 
Nothing very sensational would seem in¬ 
volved in the breakdown of civilian rule in 
a small West African inland state, only five 
years old, desperately poor, and generally 
regarded as kept afloat only by French aid. 
But this was not an isolated event. On New 
Year’s Day the Central African Republic 
awoke to find that Colonel Bokassa had 
ousted President Dacko. On December 
22nd General Soglo had assumed power in 
Dahomey. And this seeming chain reaction 
in three little ex-French republics may not 
be unconnected with the seizure of power 
in the bigger Congo on November 2$th by 
General Mobutu. During the past year, 
dose links have developed between the 
Congo and the former French dependencies 
to its north and west. 


At first sight, the three latest coups 
present a common feature in being at least 
partly inspired by fear of communist China’? 
intrigues. Dahomey has broken off rela¬ 
tions with Peking. Colonel Bokassa is trying 
to find out how many Chinese there are in 
his country, with a view to deporting them. 
In Volta, Mr Yamcogo had attributed the 
strikes to Chinese and Ghanaian influence. 
But in other respects the pattern varies. 
Colonel Bokassa struck out of a more or less 
blue sky, justifying his action by charges of 
corruption against the Dacko government. 
Colonel Lamizana moved only after Mr 
Yameogo had proved unable to cope with 
prolonged disorders. General Soglo showed 
still greater patience. He had already 
headed a provisional government for several 
months in 1963, and then handed power 
back to the politicians with apparent relief. 
In November he tried to break a paralysing 
deadlock by removing Dahomey’s two chief 
political rivals from office and entrusting 
power to another civilian ; but the paralysis 
continued until he at last moved himself 
into the driving seat. Thereby he seems to 
have set an example that may attract still 
more commanders of little armies in 
balkanised west Africa. 


GENERAL FRANCO 

Europe* s Other Gaullist 

T he main point that sticks out of General 
Franco’s new year television address 
on December 30th is his outspoken 
support for General dc Gaulle’s ideas on 
a Europe des patties. The caudillo 
touched on a large number of subjects, from 
Britain’s possession of Gibraltar, “ that 
unacceptable anachronism,” to his long¬ 
standing proposals for constitutional reform 
which, characteristically, are as obscure now 
as they were before he spoke. But, on 
Europe, General Franco suddenly focused 
into unwonted clarity. He agreed with his 
distinguished fellow officer to the north that 
people die only for their country or their 
faith and that a European political union 
would be a substitute for neither. To base 
hopes on a “ rootless ” union would even 
weaken “the West” against the ever 
present communist menace. European 
nations should co-operate by all means but 
should not put their faith in what is still no 
more than “ an aspiration.” 

General Franco’s unusual clarity on this 
issue suggests that he would be glad of an 
opportunity to be rid of the strains and 
humiliations to which the attraction the 
common market exerts on most Spaniards 
has subjected his regime. The opening of 
the Spanish economy since 1959 has been 
associated with the European leanings of the 
“ technocrats ” like the ex-minister of com¬ 
merce, Sr Ullastres, who is now ambassador 
to the common market in Brussels. But 
their attempt to promote Spam’s association 
with the Six has broken down on public 
opposition in the Benelux countries and 
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Italy, and the socialise parties everywhere, 
to any possible shoring up of the Franco 
regime. ThiB in itself has been bad enough. 
What is in some ways worse is that a united 
Europe, with its standard of living and 
corrosive notions on free speech, strikes and 
other liberties, is still a magnet for the bulk 
of Spaniards longing to escape from authori¬ 
tarian and provincial traditions. The 
current difficulties of the common market 
arc therefore of some help to General 
Franco in damping down the hopes which 
exacerbate Spanish restlessness at home. 
Abroad, they also make it easier for him to 
follow his natural bent and spin patient 
bilateral ties with those few but powerful 
countries which, like America France and 
west Germany, are ready to enter the web 
of Spain’s alliances. 


SCHOOL LEAVING 

Time for Homework 

T he really big social reforms always 
appear impossible until they are under 
way. As from 1970, British children will be 
undergoing eleven years of compulsory 
education : the youngsters who are passing 
from primary to secondary schools this year 
will have to stay in school until they are 16. 
No wonder that there are cries of alarm 
from every section of the educational world. 
But alarm should not necessarily be accom¬ 
panied by despondency, and it is a bit 
disturbing to hear that some key figures 
actually argue that the great attempt should 
be postponed. The brutal truth is that it 
cannot be postponed. In 1970-71 there will 
be fewer 16-ycar-olds than there are today, 
and almost certainly fewer than there will 
ever be again. Miss the boat this time, and 
it will not return. 

So the right tactic for everybody in edu¬ 
cation is to accept the principle, and to 
make the greatest possible fuss about the 
school places, and the trained staff, that are 
unlikely to be ready in time. Mr Crosland, 
who is to make a major speech this week¬ 
end, should make it plain that the school 
leaving age will rise; and that his depart¬ 
ment will do its damnedest to see that things 
are as near ready as they can be. This state 
of maximum possible preparedness must 
include some things that are regrettable. 
School buildings, particularly in the older 
centres of many cities, will have to go on 
being patched up in an unsatisfactory way 
(although if Mr Callaghan’s recession is 
really going to come, school building is the 
first area or public spending that should be 
expanded). But the pressure of need could 
also help to force some changes that are 
desirable—in particular a change in the way 
in which skilled teaching manpower is used. 
If the teachers’ unions could be persuaded 
of this, and could agree to let something be 
done about it with the urgency that the 
1970 deadline imposes, it would be a fine 
extra bonus to add to the economic and 
social good of a more highly educated 
population. 





transportation 


" So how come 
KIM persuaded more 
than 100 international 
companies in Europe 
and North America 
to merchandize , 
their goods 
by air? 


ApoMcardscnl to KLM Freight 
Department, SI’L/MV, Amster¬ 
dam International Airport, Hol¬ 
land, will give you the answer. 


This is a picture of 
a ship being built 

It shows clearly how construction of the hull 
has progressed, and what the next steps are In 
sequence. It is a Critical Path Analysis, 
and one is prepared for every ship built at 
Lmthouse. With its aid the work of ship 
construction is integrated and organised so 
that hold-ups and bottlenecks are anticipated 
and avoided before they occur. Planning 
replaces panic and forethought makes the 
greatest use of effort. The result is better 
work at lower cost—the highest standard of 
shipbuilding at a very economical price. 
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THE WORLD .n e te o rnat ional 


Bleak new year for 
the United Nations 

T he sudden death of General Robert Nimmo, on Tuesday in 
Rawalpindi, had something more than symbolic meaning. 
Two weeks earlier General Thimayya had collapsed and died in 
Nicosia. The United Nations thus lost the Australian officer who 
for fifteen years headed its Kashmir observer group, and the Indian 
commander of its force in Cyprus. The fortnight between the 
two deaths saw the resignation of Sr Galo Plaza, the former presi¬ 
dent of Ecuador, from his post as UN mediator for Cyprus. He 
resigned because the Turks had flatly refused to have further 
dealings with him, and President Makarios promptly said that he 
would not accept the appointment of any other mediator. 

It ought not to be necessary to wait for a casualty list before 
recognising the strains imposed on those who serve the UN as 
mediators, as representatives in areas of tension and violence, 
as military observers or soldiers in peacekeeping forces. By 
definition, their lot is unhappier than any policeman's. Without 
a massive force of law behind them, they are exposed to political 
and sometimes crudely physical attacks by partisans of the rival 
contestants whom they arc trying to save from bloodshed. To 
undertake this service is to usk death or injury, exhaustion Irom 
the ordeal of restraining angry men while keeping a precarious 
balance on a shoestring, or reduction to frustrated impotence by 
political pressures.* What is remarkable is that the UN has found 
people willing to take such risks m the still very experimental 
field of international peacekeeping. 

Is the whole experiment now nearing its end ? Signs of 
imminent collapse are plentiful. The UN has not only lost its 
Cyprus commander and mediator ; its force there, although autho¬ 
rised to carry on uiuil March 26th, has not even been given the 
funds needed for it to survive that long. At the new year there 
was already a deficit of $7 million in its accounts and no firm 
prospect of covering future costs running at about $2 million a 
month. Four of the six countries that have sent troops to Cyprus 
have told U Thant that they cannot go on any longer on a hand-Lo- 
mouth basis. 

On paper, the peacekeeping force (Unef) on the Egypt-lsracl 
border might last a few months longer. In November the 
Secretary-General described its financial situation as “ acute and 
uncertain,” and he sent an urgent mission to Gaza to look into 
all possible ways of reducing its costs, which have been running 
at $1.5 million a month. The best the Assembly, could do, just 
before its hasty pre-Christmas conclusion, was to 4 )tUstcr 44 votes 
in favour of a resolution which* in practice,, is ^unlikely to bring 
forth more than about $10 million for Uncf thi* year. Even if 
all possible economies «re made, that sum will not support a force 
of any real value for more than about eight months. 

Although the two observer groups on the Iodia-Pakistan truce 
lines are only 200 strong, and the UN’s regular budget can be 
drawn on to help pay for those stationed along the original feast- 
fire line in Kashmir, the financial outlook is dim here top* Mr 
Thant* his epntingency fund of up to %z million * year 
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to get General Macdonald's team into the field in the Punjab and 
Rajasthan in October. In December, he reported that no more 
funds were available 10 finance the mission to New Delhi and 
Rawalpindi—ordered by the Security Council—of a small group 
headed by the Chilean Brigadier-General Marambio, whose task 
was to try to get India and Pakistan to discuss withdrawals to their 
troops' earlier positions (General Marambio succeeded, this week, 
in getting these talks started in Lahore ; but he seems to be 
operating entirely on tick). 

So: not only is the United Nations in no position to respond 
actively to any new emergency ; it is very doubtful whether it 
can keep up any of its present peacekeeping operations much 
longer. In theory, the consensus reached last August, on the basis 
of which the Assembly was able to hold a ” normal ” session (after 
the debacle of its nineteenth session in 1964), assumed that the 
organisation's financial plight would be eased by voluntary pay¬ 
ments. In practice, only 21 of the 117 members have made such 
payments—Britain making the largest—and the money gap still 
yawns. In the past ? wboa Ru$s£a, France and others refused to 
help pay for pcacekfepfal& activities/ the gap got/1 lied by voluntary 
extra payments, the largest '‘being made by the United States. 
Not any more. The. Americans will still pay their own share, but 
will not continue to Make good the sums due irom those defaulting 
members against whom the Assembly is unwilling to use the 
penalties (loss of rights) prescribed in Article 19 of the 

Charter. ' ' J 

The Assembly session that ended on December 22nd was marked 
by a depressingly general unwillingness even to face these hard 
facts. True, there was a long and revealing debate about peace- 
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keeping methods. But this was forced upon reluctant delegates 
only by a dogged little band headed by the Irish foreign minister, 
Mr Frank Aiken. Speech after speech in this debate began with 
fulsome praise of Mr Aiken’s admirable initiative and ended with 
a plea that he should be made to pipe down until next year. 
The Irish and their co-sponsors (an interestingly mixed group of 
small states ranging from Ghana to the Philippines) proposed that 
future peacekeeping costs should be assessed, if no other formula 
was agreed on, by a system that took account of the hard fact that 
great powers simply would not help pay for operations they dis¬ 
liked. 

In effect, it was a challenge to the twenty-odd member states that 
are rich enough to pay these bills without feeling real pain but 
which do not claim great-power status. They were offered a 
chance to keep the UN in the peacekeeping business (that is, to 
keep the UN alive) in a way that would free it from disastrous 
financial dependence on the attitudes of individual great powers. 
They ran like hares. By a shifty procedural device, the Assembly 
avoided even taking a vote on the Aiken resolution. On Decem¬ 
ber 13th its supporters were foiled by the granting of priority to 
a hastily produced alternative text which in effect released the 
Assembly from the agony of having to make up its mind at all; 
no less than 98 members, including Britain, France and Russia, 
joined hands to this end. 

Among the 98 were several members that uphold, in theory, 
the idea that the UN ought to be able to do a little peacekeeping 
even if the veto-wielding powers do not all approve. For this 
idea to have reality, however, it is necessary to be reasonably 
sure of funds and to establish the existence of a constructive 
consensus in the Assembly. The twentieth session has neither 
pointed the way to a financial solution nor shown the Assembly, 
as a whole, to be seriously interested in the UN’s future chances, 
of making itself effective. In part the session’s disheartening record 
may be attributed to the Africans’ bitter reactions to the Rhodesian 
rebellion ; but only in part. African bitterness certainly caused 
the sweeping aside of ail debate on Britain’s project for a study 
of means of peaceful settlement; but the setback to this still hazy 
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project was not exactly a major loss. More generally troubling 
was the failure to shape any real consensus on a number of issues 
and the tendency to fall back on what Mr Hammarskjdld once 
rightly termed “ illusory voting victories.” 

Mild scandal was caused on December 20th by the purported 
adoption—in clear violation of Article 18 of the Charter—of a 
resolution whose key paragraph failed to get the needed two-thirds 
majority. It related to that sorry body, the Coulibaly committee 
of 24, which is meant to help the cause of decolonisation and 
whose initiatives, now extending from Gibraltar to Pitcairn island, 
mostly have the opposite effect. There might tiave been quite 
a row over this irregularity if it had not been buried in the 
avalanche of virtually unregarded resolutions with whi6h' the 
session ended. To a lawyer, it must seem a troubling precedent. 
But to the lay eye, it was only one instance of the sad habit 
now current of claiming a spurious authority for texts that in 
fact do not represent a consensus at all. 

This particular contested text mustered only 49 votes—meaning 
that 68 members were not willing to support it. Four days e&rlfer, 
the resolution on Cyprus, which the Greeks hailed as a “ victory/ 9 
mustered only 47 (and these 47 did not include America, Russia, 
Britain, France or indeed any country in a position to do anything 
to help solve the Cyprus problem). The decision to shelve 
Britain’s item on peaceful settlement was supported by only 48 
members. The resolution on Unef, as already noted, got only 
44 votes. Only 44, again, actually voted to evade the Irish resolu¬ 
tion on peacekeeping, although no less than 54 other prudent 
governments condoned this evasion by having their delegates 
abstain or discreetly absent themselves. The effect of such 
adulterated decisions is to debase the value of any and every 
recommendation by the UN Assembly. The two-thirds majority 
rule was originally devised in hopes of ensuring that Assembly 
resolutions would visibly reflect a real predominance in world 
opinion. It is not having that effect; too many members prefer 
to seek an empty voting victory, won thanks to numerous absten¬ 
tions and absences, rather than the solid objective of a decisive 
consensus. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Undercover 
help for Smith 

FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT 

anctions against Rhodesia may be 
beginning to bite but South Africa's 
official attitude to its friend and neighbour 
remains unchanged. In spite of growing 
pressure from white South Africans who 
see the Rhodesian issue as a straight fight 
for supremacy between white and black, 
Dr Vcrwoerd has refused to budge from his 
original standpoint of neutrality. But in 
his new year message to the nation, he did 
allow himself to go a good deal further than 
before in expressing sympathy with white 
Rhodesians and their cause. He also took a 
sideswipe at Mr Wilson and his timetable 
for a black government. 

Although he reiterated that he looked 
upon the dispute beyond the Limpopo as 
a domestic one in which it would be most 
improper for South Africa to intervene, his 
speech was so worded that at least one 


Afrikaner Nationalist newspaper inter¬ 
preted it as a slap in the face for Mr Wilson 
and thought that Dr Verwoerd had pre¬ 
pared the way for supplying Rhodesia with 
oil if he felt so inclined. However, this 
was an isolated view. The rest of the 
Nationalist press emphasised the prime 
minister’s statement about not participating 
in any boycott of Rhodesia while playing 
down the passages about helping neither 
side. 

This is clearly not a popular line and in 
a number of towns “ Friends of Rhodesia 
Associations” are being formed to urge 
more active help for Mr Smith. They are 
usually under the leadership of ex- 
Rhodesians, and have a predominantly 
English-speaking membership. All the 
same, it is generally recognised that South 
Africa’s aloofness is more apparent than real 
and that the “normal trade ” between the 
two countries may already have grown into 
something more. As the Financial Mail has 
pointed out. South Africa’s decision to stop 
making a distinction between exports and 
re-exports in the trade figures means 
that it has become a good deal harder 
for outsiders to discover whether or 
not South Africa is acting as a channel 
for embargoed Rhodesian exports or 


supplying it with embargoed oil. 

Last year South Africa supplied Rhodesia 
with nearly £7,500 worth of petroleum pro¬ 
ducts, mainly lubricating oil, and this is 
expected to increase. South Africa has 
railway tankers to spare and could, if it 
decides to do so, increase the amount of 
petroleum sent across the border con¬ 
siderably. But if this is done, the oil would 
have to be transported across Bechuanaland. 
Supplies would either have to come from 
South Africa’s own resources—which seems 
most unlikely—or from a source other than 
that of the British and American companies 
operating in the republic. Independent 
suppliers might well land petroleum pro¬ 
ducts at South African ports as a piece of 
private enterprise and arrange for them to 
be transported north. 

But this would have to be done in the 
course of “ normal trade ” and would not 
receive official encouragement from the 
South African government. In other words, 
if Rhodesia is to be salvaged by oil from 
South Africa, the operation would have to 
be an undercover one, and it is doubtful 
whether such an undertaking on a large 
scale would be feasible or effective. 

Meanwhile, South Africa is witnessing a 
remarkable Conspiracy of silence on the part 
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of the government and its usually garrulous 
press. Obviously the word has gone out 
that on the question of what help South 
Africa is to give to its “ flesh and blood 99 
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in Rhodesia only the prime minister will 
speak. This is eloquent testimony to the 
government’s anxiety to stand aside from 
ube fray. It has produced a strangely unreal * 
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atmosphere in the republic. But in the 
context of South Africa’s vulnerability and 
unpopularity, the decision to be discreet at 
all cost does make sense. 


FRANCE 

When the troops 
break ranks 

YIOAI 017* PARIS CORRESPONDPNT 

G AULLISM goes on. Next week a reshuffled Pompidou govern¬ 
ment will carry on the general’s business. At the same lime, 
all the parties are busy preparing their strategy for the next round 
(die elections in 1967) on the basis of the lessons of the last. 
Of ill Che lessons, the foreign policy one is probably the 
hardest to assess. One must steer clear of easy propagandist con- 
dusiona. It is absurd to suggest that because President de Gaulle 
was forced into a second ballot his foreign policy was rejected 
by most Frenchmen. It is an equal oversimplification to argue 
that the concept of European unity attracted only a fraction of 
the electorate. 

Even after the first ballot, when it became obvious that many 
of his traditional supporters had deserted him for the Atlantic 
and European banners of M. Lecanuct, General de Gaulle yielded 
nothing of substance to win them back. He stuck to his idea 
of national greatness based on an independent nuclear deterrent. 
He gave his blessing to the Atlantic alliance, so long as it remains 
necessary, but he reiterated his determined opposition to any form 
of military integration and to the present structure of Nato. Above 
all, he showed no change of heart on the European question. Once 
again he vaguely suggested that Britain and Spain would one 
day join the community (all other candidates explicitly welcomed 
Brkain’a entry), but he made it perfectly plain that he rules out 
the idea of supranational institutions. 

There is no question for him of moving beyond co-operation 
between nation-states. Admitting publicly the failure of the 
Franco-German treaty, he argued that even this co-ordination of 
policies would prove very difficult. One of his chief lieutenants, 
M. Michel Debrd, the former prime minister, was even more 
specific. In a radio debate with M. Mcndes-France, he poured 
soon on the European Gomimission and, in answer to a question, 
proclaimed that France would oppose any nuclear scheme involving 
west Germany. Since General de Gaulle stood firm under the 
strain of the electoral campaign, it would be foolish to expect him 
to do anything more than make tactical concessions in negotiation 
with his common market partners. 

M. Lecanuet’s views are diametrically opposed to this. He 
emphasised the value of the American alliance. He even dared 
to defend American policy in Vietnam which, in the present French 
mood, was exceptional. His platform centred on European inte¬ 
gration. At all his meetings he presented an integrated Europe 
as the solution to France’s political as well as to its economic 
problems, as its only chance of real influence and independence. 
He was not blind to the price that would have to be paid. In 
an interview given to LSExpress he admitted that a common 
defence policy would involve German participation in a European 
nuclear force. 

M. Lecanuct took away a good number of gaullist votes and 
forced the general to a second ballot. At this, at least half his 
supporters returned to the gaullist ticket. But neither ballot 
provided a fair yardstick of popular support for the European idea 


since most people voted for or against General de Gaulle for 
reasons unconnected with his foreign policy. All the same, it is 
now certain that the French right is divided on the European 
question. The patromt is dearly split (a poll taken by La Vie 
Franqaisc on the eve of the first ballot among chairmen of the 
100 biggest private companies gave General de Gaulle 48 per 
cent of the vote and M. Lecanuct 44 per cent). M. Lecanuct has 
not given up the fight. He is launching a new movement with 
European integration still his main slogan. He may not be a 
match for the legendary figure of the general; he*is likely to 
prove a tough challenger to his successors. 

M. Mitterrand’s foreign policy slides in somewhere between that 
of his two rivals. On Europe he sounded as orthodox as M. 
Lccanuet. He defended the spirit of the Rome Treaty and pledged 
himself to supranational institutions. The only concession to his 
communist supporters was a verbal one. He spoke against 
L'Europe des monopoles . Yet even here his medicine was supra¬ 
national ; only a European assembly elected through universal 
suffrage would, he argued, keep the Eurocrats in check. But on 
the Atlantic issue M. Mitterrand was closer to General dc Gaulle. 
He, too, criticised American policy in Vietnam and Santo Domingo. 
He, too, argued that the alliance was fine but Nato would have 
to be reshaped. The only difference was that he would re¬ 
negotiate the treaty more politely. He, too, insisted on coexistence 
and the new possibilities of co-operation with eastern Europe. 

M. Mitterrand also spoke against building up a national 
deterrent and in favour of signing the test ban treaty. But he 
promised to scrap the force de frappe and not to keep it as a 
European dowry. In an interview given to Le Nouvel Observateur 
he said that “ to grant to Germany, to any degree whatsoever, a 
military force of an atomic nature would mean creating an immense 
danger to peace. . . .” 

It is not surprising if M. Mitterrand’s position appears ambiguous. 
After all, he was supported by two parties with conflicting foreign 
policies. The leadership of the Socialist party is faithfully Atlantic 
and European (though it should not be forgotten that the party 
was split from top to bottom over German rearmament at the 
time of the European Defence Community debate in 1954). The 
communist leaders cannot be suspected of harbouring similar feel¬ 
ings. Though they attribute the motives behind General de 
Gaulle’s foreign policy to the ‘'inner conflicts among capitalist 
states,” French Communists have in the last year or so welcomed 
several aspects of gaullist policy as “ positive.” So have rbe 
Russians. 

The elections marked the spectacular re-entry of the Com¬ 
munists into French politics. By reaching their decision for 
domestic reasons, and against the apparent interests of Soviet 
foreign policy, French Communists have seriously weakened the 
old accusation that they arc merely puppets of Moscow. They had 
to pay a price for it. From the moment they chose not to put up 
a candidate of their own but to back M. Mitterrand they knew 
they would have to make concessions on foreign policy. They 
had accepted earlier on that they would not insist on their partners 
promising to withdraw from the Atlantic alliance. They then 
had to swallow several bitter European pills and they began to 
alter their own strategy. While sticking to his analysis that the 
common market is an organisation run by monopolies against the 
interest of the working class, M. Waldeck-Rochet argued that the 
Communists must admit that it exists and is viewed favourably 
by other parties of the French left. Therefore the left must 
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fight “ within the European institutions” to obtain a change of 
policies. 

Throughout the campaign the Communists tried to stress the 
points they had in common with their partners, such as coexistence, 
disarmament and opposition to L 9 Europe des monopoles . Yet 
they could not conceal the basic differences. Whereas M. 
Mitterrand praised the principle of supranationality, they talk of 
independence in almost gaullist terms. While he proclaimed his 
faith in the common market, they echoed with vituperations against 
“ the little Europe of the Six, with its German hegemony under 
American tutelage. 9 * 

Where will the Communists go from here ? One possibility 
is that they will try to work within the framework of the com¬ 
modity. This in itself would raise a lot of questions (one problem 
would be that the communist party is illegal in Germany), and 
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it would mark a significant shift in policy. Another possibility 
is that they will play on the fear, still existing among the left wing 
in France, that the liberal framework of the common market, and 
the political colouring of west Germany, will give the community 
a permanent Christian Democrat bias. The Communists could 
launch the slogan of the “ United Socialist States of Europe," and k 
then struggle against supranational encroachments not in the name 
of nationalism but for the sake of potential communist-backed 
governments in France or in Italy. Finally, they could simply go 
back to their open hostility to the European community. This 
they will do if they are thrown back into isolation. The choice 
between the first two possibilities will arise if the left-wing parties 
decide to turn their superficial unity during the presidential elec¬ 
tions into a true electoral pact for the parliamentary elections next 
year. 
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Bouquet of thorns 
for the chancellor 
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FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

A lthough he is aware the end may be 
near, Dr Adenauer continues unrepen- 
tantly to indulge his whim for Erhard- 
baiting. “ I am now ninety,” he remarked 
in the course of one of a series of newspaper 
interviews published to mark *his birthday 
on January 5th. “At ninety you can still 
be fresh in body and mind. Yet you must 
reckon that today or tomorrow it will all 
be over. There’s an end to everybody.” In 
the same bout of public communing. Dr 
Adenauer announced he would give up the 
chairmanship of the Christian Democratic 
Union at the party’s conference in March. 

Nowhere was there a word to encourage 
Herr Erhard’s wistful looks at that useful 
scat. And, still more painful for the chan¬ 
cellor, Dr Adenauer told Die Welt on 
January 3rd he was convinced that the time 
was ripe for Christian Democrats and Social 
Democrats to govern the country for a while 
together. This is a prospect in which the 
present chancellor, an avowed opponent of 
such a coalition, would no longer be seen at 
the Palais Schaumburg. Casual-like, Dr 
Adenauer disclosed that when he visits 
Paris on January 24th and 25th (in connec¬ 
tion with the preparations for the French 
edition of his memoirs) he will behaving 
a talk with President de Gaulle. He will 
thus be beating Herr Erhard to it by a 
matter of hours. M Tactless ? ”, he was 
asked. But of course not. Purely co- 
incidental. 

Herr Erhard's next big engagement is 
the one in Paris. Dr Adenauer has already 
declared that he will try to interest Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle in the beauties of Herr 
Strauss's particular vision of an independent 
European nuclear force, founded to begin 
with on Anglo-French resources. The sus¬ 
picion that Dr Adenauer voiced to Die 
Welt, of a secret understanding between the 


United States and the Soviet Union, most 
probably at Germany’s expense, is the sort 
of stuff that the French president would 
like to hear, but will not, from the chan¬ 
cellor himself. 

Herr Erhard talked about his forthcoming 
Paris encounter to President Johnson in 
Washington before Christmas. The two 
agreed that there might be grounds, since 
General de Gaulle’s unenthusiastic re-elec¬ 
tion in December, for hoping to find the 
French president in a more accommodating 
mood. Be that as it may, Herr Erhard, who 
will be accompanied by Herr Schroder 
(jbete noire to both General de Gaulle and 
Dr Adenauer), will no doubt try to show 
that his own strength of purpose is not 
fading. It is being busily put about here in 
Bonn that Herr Erhard, in the hope of miti¬ 
gating President de Gaulle’s objections to 
Germany playing any kind of nuclear part, 
will repeal two questions to which he 
received sympathetic replies from President 
Johnson. The first: is it really wayward of 
Bonn to want to participate in nuclear 
deterrent arrangements designed to prevent 
a war in which Germany would be the first 
victim? The second: would Germany's 
renunciation of a say in western nuclear 
defence achieve the end of partition ? 

It would enhance Herr Erhard’s authority 
in dealing with General' de Gaulle if he 
could go to Paris as chairman-elect of the 
Christian Democratic Union. He would 
thus be seen to have at his disposal all the 
wires of internal power that once led from 
Dr Adenauer. But, it seems, Herr Erhard 
recognises it would be futile now to stand 
for this office. This is not a consequence 
simply of Dr Adenauer's intrigues. It has 
been established that a majority of the party, 
disappointed in Herr Erhard's leadership, 
would like to insure against his further loss 



Roses for the ex-chancellor 


of popularity by projecting some alternative 
leaders. The most likely successor to Dr 
Adenauer as chairman of the CDU is at 
present Dr Hermann Dufhues, a former 
minister of the interior in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, who has been the party's 
managing chairman since 1962. Herr 
Dufhues is 57, Herr Erhard nearly 69. 
There are others who would prefer Herr 
Rainer Barzcl. Still in his early forties, 
Herr Barzel is the party's confidently am¬ 
bitious leader in the Bundestag, and is 
already being spoken of as a potential 
chancellor. 

The chancellor's diminished prestige is 
being further undermined by fresh con¬ 
sideration, both in public and behind the 
scenes, of the advantages of an immediate 
coalition of Christian Democrats and Soriat 
Democrats. Such a government, its can¬ 
vassers submit, would be able to carry 
through legislation requiring a two-thirds 
majority in the Bundestag: financial and 
electoral reforms, and definition of govern¬ 
ment powers in the event of a national 
emergency, arc the problems chiefly in 
m]tid. Dr Adenauer is by no means alone 
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in recommending that the responsibility for 
solving them should be shared by the two 
major parties, as should the responsibility 
for raking any unpopular decision about 
Germany's frontier with Poland. President 
Liibke is using his influence, more or less 
quietly, towards achieving the same end. 
And the Social Democrats are ready to 
negotiate. 

On the result of the general election, such 
a coalition government would be headed by 
a Christian Democrat. But this could not 
be Herr Erhard, who has unequivocally 
forsworn such a compromise. The most 
likely chancellor would be Herr Paul Lucke, 
the present federal minister of the interior, 
who is on good terms with the Social 
Democrats. It was Herr Lucke whom Dr 
Adenauer commissioned in the winter of 


GMBT GERMANY 

dlbricht's 

maverick 

professor 

O ne of the most courageously persistent 
critics of the east German regime, 
Professor Havemann, is again in trouble. 
A few days before Christmas he was dis¬ 
missed from his post as head of the depart¬ 
ment of photochemistry at the east German 
Academy of Sciences because of an article 
he had just written for the west German 
weekly Der Spiegel, This week there have 
been unconfirmed rumours from Berlin that 
the east German politburo has been arguing 
the pros and cons of withdrawing the pro¬ 
fessor’s east German nationality and packing 
him off to west Germany. 

It would not be at all surprising if Herr 
Ulbricht and his colleagues were in two 
minds about what to do with Professor 
Havemann. He is a distinguished scientist, 
well known outside his own country, whose 
chequered fortunes get a good deal of pub¬ 
licity abroad. He is also a distinguished 
communist, who was an active member of 
the anti-Nazi resistance inside Germany and 
after the war a devoted party member and 
a fanatical admirer of Stalin. Disillusion¬ 
ment came after Russia’s 20th party 
congress in 1956. Since then Professor 
Havemann has been trying to reconcile 
marxism with his new-found belief in the 
right of the individual to make up his own 
mind independently of party dictates. In 
his view. Stalinism was not just the absolute 
power or one man, but “ a specific structure 
inside the party and the state apparatus.” 

For some time the east German 
authorities have been annoyed by Professor 
Havemann’s habit of thinking aloud, both 
in Jfptures at home and in interviews and 
articles in the wesf German press, about 
how to reform marxism. Buf tiicy have not 
consistently repressed him. In March 1964 
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1962, at the time of the Spiegel affair, to 
discuss with Herr Wehncr the possibility of 
the Social Democrats helping to recompose 
the discredited government. 

It can be taken for granted that in his 
Bavarian retreat the chancellor is deep in 
counter plans for restoring public faith in 
himself. His first measures will attempt to 
balance the budget equitably, and to halt 
rising prices with all their disagreeable 
retinue. His second will be to try to recall 
his countrymen from the selfish, comfort¬ 
able ways which President Liibke warned 
them, on new year’s eve, were prejudicing 
their future as a nation. But so far, Herr 
Erhard has won little respect for this vague 
new concept of ” the formed society.” The 
chancellor has a long way to go to recapture 
his earlier popularity. 


he lost his job as head of the institute of 
chemistry at the Humboldt university in cast 
Berlin and was expelled from the communist 
party; his offence was some lectures on 
M philosophy and the natural sciences ” 
which were alleged to contain unfounded 
attacks on dialectical materialism. But con¬ 
trary to expectations at the time, instead of 
being banished ro some obscure provincial 
post (or even put on trial) he was offered 
another post in cast Berlin ; and his lectures 
were published in west Germany. 

Early last year Herr Havemann again 
crossed swords with the authorities. One 
of the attacks on him was published in the 
communist youth weekly Forum . The pro¬ 
fessor’s defiant reply was suppressed by 
Forum , but eventually appeared in the west 
German weekly Die Zeit . On this occasion, 
Herr Ulbricht decided to hold his hand. 
But in his latest pronouncement in the west 
German press last month, Professor Have¬ 
mann has evidently overstepped the mark. 
It is not difficult to see why. For one thing 
he advocated the establishment of a genuine 
parliamentary opposition in east Germany. 
This was bad enough. But he also suggested 
that a ”really new” communist party 
should be formed in west Germany. It 
should be sufficiently national (that is, 
independent of Moscow) and democratic (in 
a western sense; to escape the ban on the 
present west German party and to appeal 
to a wide spectrum of left-wing opinion. 
He proposed that it should be modelled on 
Signor Togliatti’s “ testament ” and on the 
Swedish communist party, which has 
thought hard about how to adapt itself to 
an advanced western industrial society. 

In theory, this all makes good sense if 
German communists want to realise their 
goal of a reunited communist Germany. 
But the immediate practical effect of the 
establishment of a new-style communist 
party in west Germany would be to invite 
odious comparisons with Herr Ulbricht’s 
party in the east. Professor Havemann 
would see nothing wrong in that. Indeed, 
in his article in per Spiegel he points out, 
rather disingenuously, that such a west 
German party could hardly fail to have a 
liberalising - effect on the cast German one. 
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But this is a prospect which Herr Ulbricht 
is not prepared to contemplate, least of all 
at a time when the parry line seems to be 
hardening against wayward intellectuals of 
all kinds. At last month’s meeting of the 
east German central committee, Ilerr 
Ulbricht warned his listeners against 
capitalist propaganda that advocates “a 
bourgeois liberalisation of the socialist 
countries.” And Herr Honccker, who pre¬ 
sented the polilburo’s report, denounced the 
prevalent “ philistine scepticism ” and the 
“tendency to dwell on mistakes, short¬ 
comings and weaknesses.” 

The east German communists have never 
managed to agree on a consistent policy for 
dealing with dangerous thoughts, whether 
they come from academics like Professor 
Havemann, or popular entertainers like 
Wolf Bicrman who is also under sharp 
attack at the moment for encouraging the 
deadly sin of scepticism. (One of his most 
popular ballads mocked the guards on the 
Berlin wall “ who can man a machine gun 
but fear my guitar.”) At present the east 
Germans are nervously experimenting with 
ways of making their economic system more 
efficient ; they have also apparently been 
forced to accept a disadvantageous lighten¬ 
ing of their economic links with the Soviet 
Union which has caused one senior party 
member, Herr Apel, to commit suicide and 
has doubtless disturbed a good many others. 
This, Herr Ulbricht may well conclude, is 
certainly a time when anyone likely to stir 
up public opinion should be kept on a tight 
rein. 


CHINA 

How much oil? 

P eking is still talking in parables about 
China’s third five-year plan, which is 
due to begin this year. No economic guide¬ 
lines have yet been released. But the 
People's Daily indicated on January 2nd 
what will be “ the correct road for China’s 
industrialisation” in the form of a full 
front page saga of how workers at Taching 
oilfield, armed with Mao Tse-tung’s think¬ 
ing, had worked creatively and perseveringly 
to build a great modern oilfield. The 
Taching oilfield was developed after Russian 
technical assistance was cut off in i960. So 
it is an example of the great themes of 
China’s current industrialisation drive: 
self-reliance in the struggle against nature 
and self-reliance in the struggle against re¬ 
visionism. But Taching,also represents one 
of the handful of major Chinese industries 
that are producing more today than they 
were before the second five-year plan and 
before the disastrous Great Leap Forward. 

This week China announced that its 
petroleum industry was “virtually self- 
sufficient”: at the 1963 National People’s 
Congress it claimed to be self-sufficient “ in 
the main.” The key ro both statements is 
the qualification. While China’s annual 
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production of crude oil has increased almost 
six times since 1957 to an estimated nine 
million metric tons, China is still an im¬ 
porter of oil and oil products. 

Since i960, China has received no crude 
oil from the Soviet Union and its imports 
of Russian petroleum products have de¬ 
creased from nearly three million tons to 
half a million. Some of this difference has 
been made up by imports from Rumania, 
which may amount to more than a million 
tons. But while China's dependence on oil 
imports, particularly those from Russia, has 
declined sharply, it still cannot do without 
the high-quality fuels that probably con¬ 
stitute most of its oil import bill. 

Captured Chinese military documents 
revealed several years ago that Chinese jet 
pilots were flying less than half the mini¬ 
mum number of training hours considered 
necessary by other air forces. The activities 
of the ground forces and the navy were 
similarly limited by shortages of spare parts 
and fuel. Today China claims to have the 
capacity to refine aviation fuels. But even 
if it has, its output is probably low. Cer¬ 
tainly the indications are that the People's 
Liberation Army is still short of fuel. 

So the Chinese have put a high priority 
on expanding their oil-refining capacity. 
They report that they arc manufacturing 
entire refineries themselves, and they have 
also recently purchased complete plants from 
west Germany, Italy and France. If a 
number of large and small projected re¬ 
fineries go into operation, including a three- 
million ton plant in Nanking, China's total 
oil refining capacity, which is known to 
come to about five million tons a year, may 
go up to 12 million. 

China could become one of the world's 
big oil producers. There are oil supplies— 
in the straight liquid form, in shale and coal 
—in huge areas covering almost half its 
total area. But between China's oil sources 
and its oil users lie thousands of pipe-less, 
railroad-less miles. Except for the Taching 
fields somewhere in Manchuria and recently 
discovered fields in Szechuan, all of China’s 
natural oil is in remote western areas—some 
near the Russian border in Sinkiang, some 
tn the provinces of Kansu, Shensi and 
Ghinghai. A 548-mile pipeline has recently 
linked China's largest oilfield with the 
nearest refinery, but other fields depend on 
road tankers which may consume a third of 
their load in transit. 

The key to China's self-sufficiency in oil 
in the next few years will be the targets 
set for oil-dependent industries under the 
third five-year plan. If the plan is to 
provide the support that has been promised 
to agriculture in the form of artificial fer¬ 
tilisers and insecticides, and at the same 
time develop plastics, diesel engines and the 
like, ir is highly improbable that China will 
be able to eliminate its dependence on 
foreign oil. But even though it continues to 
be dependent on imports in general, China 
need no longer be vulnerable to pressure 
from any single supplier. As Sino-Soviet 
relations stand, now, this is the most 
important meaning of self-sufficiency. 


RUSSIAN WRITERS 

Turn of the 
diehards 

I s Russia's cultural tug-of-war it is the 
turn of the conservatives to tug; and 
they did so twice last week. On Decem¬ 
ber 29th Literatumaya Gazela published 
an article criticising Mr Ilya Ehrcnburg be¬ 
cause in the latest instalment of his memoirs 
he is said to have idealised the creative acti¬ 
vity of the 1920s and to have contrasted it 
with the artistic emptiness of the drab 
1930s. The treatment of the grand old 
man of Soviet letters is revealing. Mr 
Ehrcnburg, who had dutifully served the 
party during Stalin's reign, decided after 
Stalin's death that enough was enough and 
that he would no longer toe the party line. 
Since he is regarded as the patron of mod¬ 
em art in Russia, this attitude has exposed 
him to periodic attacks whenever the die- 
hards feel strong enough to lash out against 
the modems. 

The second and more important tug last 
week was made by Mr Sergei Pavlov, who 
is first secretary of the central committee 
of Komsomol, the communist youth organi¬ 
sation. Mr Pavlov is an important man in 
an important job and his words are intended 
to carry weight. (One of his predecessors, 
Mr Semichastny, Is now head of the secur¬ 
ity services; another, Mr Sbelepin, is the 
youngest member of the party presidium.) 
In a speech to a plenary session of the Kom¬ 
somol central committee, Mr Pavlov took to 
task the courageous literary magazine Navy 
Mir for concentrating on “ camp literature ” 
—a euphemism for descriptions of the 
crimes committed in Stalin’s day—instead 
of portraying Russia’s “ positive ” heroes. 

He made the same charge, at greater 
length, against Yunost (Youth) a monthly 
magazine that has a circulation of about 
half a million. The fact that Mr Evtushenko, 
one of the spokesmen for the rebels, sits on 
the editorial board of Yunost may have had 
something to do with the attack. But the 
main reason for Mr Pavlov’s wrath emerged 
clearly when he indignantly quoted the 
words of a satirical writer who had dared to 
suggest that “only talent can judge talent 
and only an artist can assess creative acti¬ 
vity." In other words, the young writers 
do uot want to take orders from party dig¬ 
nitaries. 

The conservative counter-offensive was 
confirmed by Moscow Radio this week when 
it announced that the two Russian writers 
now under arrest, Andrei Sinyavsky and 
Juli Daniyel, were to be tried for publishing 
in the West works that were allegedly criti¬ 
cal of Russian communism. Clearly none 
of these blasts would have got off the 
ground without a blessing from the top. 
Why was this blessing given? Probably for 
the same reason as on all similar occasions 
in the last twelve years: the political leaders 
gave the artists a looser rein only to discover 


that they were getting out of hand. Mr 
Khrushchev’s successors started off in a 
liberal mood. They sacked Mr Leonid 
Dyicbev, the party’s ideological watchdog, 
who was strongly resented by the intellect 
tuals. They appointed as editor of Pravda 
Mr Rumyantsev, who twice threw the 
weight of his paper on the side of intellec¬ 
tual freedom. 

But by the middle of 1965 the new 
leaders had become alarmed at the conse¬ 
quences of their relative liberalism. By the 
autumn, Mr Rumyantsev was no longer edi¬ 
tor of Pravda and Mr Demicbev, who sue* 
cecdcd Mr Ilyichev as party secretary in 
charge of ideology, had run into serious 
trouble. Reports from Moscow suggested 
that a meeting between him and the writers 
ended in uproar, and that another session 
with students of Moscow University had to 
be wound up early because the debate over 
freedom of expression bad got out of band. 

It is this restlessness that has prompted 
the present reaction of the party. The whole 
process of liberalisation in Russia is a long 
series of steps forward and hasty retreats. 
The hopeful thing is that the party leaders 
can never retreat right back to their starting 
point and that Mr Pavlov can no longer 
silence the younger generation in the way 
that Andrei Zhdanov did in Stalin’s time. 


INDIA 

The man 
nobody loved 



FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 


M r krishnamachari’s exit from the 
Indian cabinet on new year’s eve 
was not wholly unexpected. The former 
finance minister was unpopular with most 
of his colleagues, as anybody in charge of 
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the purse was bound to be in India's present 
difficult circumstances. But Mr Krishna- 
machari did make matters a good deal worse 
by his none too engaging personal traits. 
Even this need not have brought matters 
to a head had he not made himself particu¬ 
larly disagreeable to the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
United States. It is said that he and the 
World Bank president, Mr George Woods, 
are no longer on speaking terms, while Mr 
Shastri found it hard to make amends for 
his finance minister's rudeness to American 
senators visiting New Delhi on an impor¬ 
tant fact-finding mission last month. 

With Mr Shastri very anxious to mend 
his fences with Washington before he goes 
there in February, there was a mounting 
urgency to give economic policy a new look. 
This Could hardly be left to Mr Krishnama- 
chari who was anything but responsive to 
suggestions. A showdown was barely 
averted last June when India, standing on 
the brink of devaluation, was particularly in 
need of World Bank and IMF sympathy 
and support. Shortly afterwards the crisis 
in Kashmir pushed economic issues tem¬ 
porarily into the background. But with 
peace, fighting inside the cabinet started all 
over again, culminating in the finance minis¬ 
ter's departure last week. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

Mr Krishnamachari quit in a huff over 
Mr Shastri's way of dealing with charges 
that had been levelled against him by some 
opposition members who alleged that he 
had improperly used his authority for the 
benefit of his businessmen sons. Mr Shastri 
wanted to obtain a private opinion from 
India's chief justice before deciding whether 
the charges had prima facie any substance. 
Mr Krishnamachari was opposed to this, 
insisting that if Mr Shastri had any con¬ 
fidence left in his minister he should come 
to his own conclusions. This was the imme¬ 
diate provocation for his offer to resign ; he 
was hoping perhaps that Mr Shastri would 
back down to avoid a party row just before 
the Tashkent meeting. But the prime minis¬ 
ter, obviously no longer a " prisoner of 
indecision,** did nothing of the kind. He 
accepted the resignation almost at once and 
named a successor without, it seems, bother¬ 
ing to consult anyone, not even the Congress 
party president, Mr Kamaraj, who would 
certainly have advised restraint. 

Unfortunately for Mr Krishnamachari his 
side of the case is obscured by his angulari¬ 
ties. Even so there is a good deal of sym¬ 
pathy for his plight. Whatever the truth 
about the charges against him, there is no 
doubt at all that some disgruntled business¬ 
men facing tax raps have been actively 
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working to have him sacked. When parlia¬ 
ment reassembles, Mr Shastri will have to 
convince his party rank and file that the 
break with Mr Krishnamachari has nothing 
ro do with these pressures. 

In his choice of successor, Mr Shastri 
took everyone by surprise by nominating an 
eminent Bengali barrister, Mr Sachindra 
Chaudbri, whose speciality is company and 
tax law. He has never held office before and 
therefore does not know the political or 
administrative ropes. He will have to rely 
on Mr Shastri in dealing with the party and 
with parliament—which may well mean 
that policy will be made more in the prime 
minister's office than in the finance minis¬ 
try. This could be the reason behind the 
choice and if so it reflects the change that 
has come over Mr Shastri's style of govern¬ 
ment as he digs his toes in deeper. 

As everyone realises, Mr Chaudhri not 
excepted, there is little scope in the short 
run for any major shifts in policy. But even 
so businessmen have welcomed the change 
at the Exchequer—the stock market turned 
bullish to register its immediate approval— 
in the hope that policy will be a bit more 
flexible. This expectation is nor unwar¬ 
ranted since India’s situation, both intern¬ 
ally and externally, leaves its decision¬ 
makers no other choice. 


fTALY 

The day one 
could walk 
in Rome 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

T he Romans have lost their “ pedestrians' 
island." Originally supposed to last 
from December 27th till midnight on 
January 6th, it was submerged by traffic 
36 hours before the scheduled time, and 
finally went down in a backwash of con¬ 
troversy and recrimination. Politics and 
vested interests combined to destroy an 
Amenity from which no one benefited but 
the public. It was nice while it lasted. 
Romans from all parts of town brought 
their children to walk through pretty streets 
where the jewellers' shop-windows glitter 
with diamonds and the silversmiths show 
their wares. 

In fact, the traffic “ assessor," a Socialist 
municipal councillor called Signor Pala, 
had succeeded in roping off only the four 
or five narrow sixteenth-century streets that 
link the Piazza di Spagna to the Corso, thus 
creating an island roughly corresponding 
in size and style to the triangle between 
Bond Street, legem Street and Piccadilly. 
These are; Rome’s smartest streets, ihe only 
onesiwhere rteishupkcepcrs put tip Christ- 
in:decorations and form streetguilds.. It 
was fhsir pressure grtnjp that wrecked ihc 



Happy walking near the Spanish Steps 

island. They sabotaged the experiment by 
pulling down their shutters and turning off 
the illuminations. But these sulks only 
lasted a day or two, and with more firmness 
(and tact) the assessor could have got the 
better of the shopkeepers. 

This is where politics come into the pic¬ 
ture. Signor Pala complains that he was 
let down by his colleagues on the city 
council although these had jointly approved 
the experiment. Rome’s three newspapers, 
two conservative and one communist, set 
themselves to discredit Signor Pala and 
though the cdtnmunist Paese Sera later 
repented it was’ too late to undo the 
damage. Now that everything is over, even 


the two conservative papers admit that the 
principle of a pedestrians' island must be 
supported and that the experiment must be 
tried again, but next time with “ adequate 
pieparation.” 

This is the rub. If adequate preparation 
means large car parks above or under 
ground on the periphery of the island, or 
a metro with stations popping up in the 
historic piazzas, we had better forget it. 
Modern Rome was built by Pope Sixtus V 
exactly four hundred years ago and his lay¬ 
out must either be accepted or destroyed. 
The pedestrian island ought to be restored, 
bur it cannot solve the city’s traffic problem. 
One essential step towards achieving this 
is to concentrate the business sectors of the 
city so that it is not necessary to cross the 
old centre to get from one to the other. 
Research on this is being done at the 
university at the request of a special com¬ 
mittee appointed by the city council. But if 
politics get mixed up with town planning, 
the prospects of a speedy solution are dim. 

As for the “island,” the recent experi¬ 
ment should suggest a few amendments if 
the experiment is to be revived and 
extended, as Signor Pala promises, to the 
Piazza Navona, the Piazza Fontana di Trevi 
and other ports of the city. In the Via 
Frattina last week one could walk as safely 
as in Venice—all cities, the architects say, 
should try to imitate Venice. But by the 
end the experiment, in the parallel Via 
Condotd, where buses and taxis were 
allowed through, they careered along at 
such a speed that one longed for the peace 
and safety of the. old traffic jam, 
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Election-ready 

Congress 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Hi: Eighty-ninth Congress gathers for its second session on 
^Monday. Nearly everybody has predicted that the shadow 
of the Vietnam war will hang over it, as indeed it must. But 
President Johnson has been busy seeing to it that, so far as is 
humanly possible, the shadow will not divide Congress from the 
Administration. It would be cynical to suggest that the vast, 
unorthodox diplomatic effort which he unleashed on the night of 
December 27th, and which has sent so many eminent Americans 
hurtling about the world since then, was thought up for its domestic 
effect. Manifesdy there would be nobody more pleased than 
President Johnson if one of his migrant doves were to bring back 
an authentic olive branch from Hanoi. But in domestic politics 
he stands to gain from the effort whether it succeeds or fails. 
Were it to succeed, the relief would be general, the gargantuan 
defence estimates could be cut back, new taxes forgotten and the 
march to the Great Society resumed—and who but he would 
get the credit ? Should it fail, Mr Johnson will stand before 
Congress and before the country as the man who did his best. 

How can the disoriented Republican party hope to get the 
better of such a man, holding the cards that he does ? Now is 
the season when it meets to 4>lan its congressional strategy for 
this year and its campaign for the elections in November, when 
a third of the scats in the Senate and all of those in the House 
of Representatives will be at stake. By no reckoning could the 
Republicans conceivably win control of the Senate before the 
end of 1970 and there are few State Governorships they can 
hope to regain this year. But, on paper, they could threaten 
Mr Johnson's control of the House of Representatives and this 
is what a shrewd Republican strategy would aim at. The Demo¬ 
cratic majority in the House—295 members to 140 Republicans— 
includes 61 new Congressmen, 48 of whom won their seats from 
a Republican incumbent in 1964. Of the seats then lost by the 
Republicans, 31 were lost by less than 2 per cent of the vote 
and another 10 by less than 3 per cent. Given the persistence 
of a dissident block of Southerners in the Democratic party in 
Congress, Mr Johnson cannot afford to lose even half of these 
narrowly-won seats. Fortunately for him, the Republicans arc 
as divided as ever and the meetings of their leaders are devoted 
largely to fighting among themselves; neither an uncontested 
leadership nor a clear political strategy is anywhere in sight. 

If they can got through this Congress without being thrown 
into manifest disorder, the Democrats should be reasonably sure 
of controlling the next one. This gives them a strong motive 
to stick together. In the past two months, when members of 
Congress have been either travelling about the world or sounding 
out their home districts, there has been doubt and some uneasiness 
about the state of mind in which they would come back to Wash¬ 
ington. Among the Democratic members some found the 
Administration's policy in Vietnam barely intelligible, some feared 
the effect on the electorate if the military effort went on piling 
up with no tangible result and others worried lest the Adminis¬ 
tration's domestic policies might be wrecked by the cost of the 
war. If the ambitious social programme enacted in the first session 
of this Congress i$ not backed up with money in the second, the 
Democrats. wiU be exposed to charges, of hypocrisy, from those 


who opposed the programme and from those who clamoured for it. 

These have been the elements of potential disarray. They 
cannot vanish overnight, but President Johnson has done, what 
lay in a man's power to conjure them away: Like Laocofin 
grappling with the serpents of Apollo, he is seen personally dirett- 
ing the spectacular diplomatic effort cither to end the, Vietnain 
conflict or reduce it to a simple issue, taking on thc executiire 
departments one by one in the combat for a share of the ETudget 
ana even somehow freeing a hand to smite industrial Interests 
(this time k is the stfcclmastcrs) who try to put up thjrir prides. 
Certainly the Budget problem is difficult apd the interdepart¬ 
mental struggle unusually severe, hut it will be a help to him 
that he has so thoroughly prepared Congress for the worst. At 
a session with his Budget advisers on- Monday die range of expendi¬ 
tures discussed appears to have been between $110 and $115 billion. 
This compares with the estimate of $99.7 billion a year 
ago for the current fiscal year ending on June 30th-r-a figure 
which looked fishy at the time and is being exceeded by perhaps 
$6 billion. Defence expenditure is talked of as $53 billion tins 
year and perhaps. $60 billion next. Some of this increase.repre¬ 
sents an expansion of the military establishment and is practically 
irreversible, but a good part of it could be dispensed with if the 
war in Vietnam were brought to an end or if its escalation were 
stopped. Mr Johnson , may be withholding his final decisions 
on the Budget until he sees what comes of his peace offensive. 

Revenue is buoyant and its natural increase can be counted on 
for perhaps $8 billion. Mr Johnson's problem is to keep, his deficit 
for the next fiscal year within roughly its present range of 
$7 or $8 billion, $0 that new taxation can be avoided, but without 
making unacceptable cuts in the schemes for building the Great 
Society. By now he has got the social reformers apprehensive 
about reductions in the domestic programmes* the Congressmen 
unsure of re-clection fearful of higher taxes and the economists 
(even such liberals as Professors Samuelson and Heller) worried 
about an inflationary Budget—to such a point that, when he 
Anally docs let the cat out of the bag, it is quite possible that 
everybody will be relieved. The President can always, after all. 
leave new taxes till later, when he sees more clearly whether 
the Vietnam war is really going to drag on beyond this year. 
Or he can, without cutting the estimates too severely,, pare down 
his deficit in practice by going slow with the actual spending of 
funds (except, naturally, on the war), a practice that he has already 
adopted with the foreign aid programme. 


C ongress is not going to be asked to pass domestic legislation op 
a scale remotely comparable to that of its last session—and if 
it were, with so many freshman Democrats nervous about their re- 
election, it would be unlikely to comply. What the progressive 
Democrats want is that Congress should provide the funds to 
convert the promises of 196$ into reality and, if possible, that 
it should establish for itself a part in superintending what is 
actually done to give effect to the measures that have been passed. 
Among the major innovations of last year, the programme of 
medical care for old people ought not to be in danger for lack 
of funds, since three-quarters of its cost comes from personal 
contributions and taxes on pay rolls. Education, the poverty 
programme and housing are the sensitive fields. The Office of 
Economic Opportunity is said to have sought an increase of 
$t billion (or the poverty programme in the coming year, but 
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to have been told not to expect much more than its present 
$i«5 billion. Most of the extra money was for the local com¬ 
munity action programmes, the scale and the control of which 
arc political bones of contention. The case for an increase is 
that this year’s grants to depressed localities were made to survey 
problems and initiate schemes, which will wither if the initial 
grants are not properly followed up, and that there would be 
trouble in the big towns with depressed Negro populations if 
this Wjgre allowed to happen. 

Tile President may ask Congress this year for a new civil rights 
Bill, perhaps designed to improve the jury system in the South, 
to punish violence against civil rights workers and against Negroes 
attempting to vote or to improve the enforcement of existing laws 
—or perhaps all thtee. All are being demanded by the various 
civil rights groups and the President faces a possibly unruly White 
House conference on civil rights at some date in the spring, but 
the satisfaction of such demands would not reconcile the Negroes 
to any severe cutting back of the social programmes to pay for 
the war. There arc other possible new measures that will not 
require much from the Budget. Little has been done to follow 
up the President’s remarks about the need for a transport policy 
in his State of the Union Message a year ago. Among the 
casualties of the last session was the Bill to give home rule to 
the capital city of Washington. Two measures which Congress 
passed and then refused the funds for carrying them out—rent 
subsidies and the teacher corps—will be fought again. 

Labour legislation was the part of the Administration’s pro¬ 
gramme to fare worst in the last session ; three important Bills 
were held over, each one certain to start a light again. A Bill 
to repeal the clause in the existing labour Act which authorises 
states to prohibit the union shop (in which all workers in a plant 
must join the trade union) was blocked by a filibuster in the 
Senate» in a message to labour's national convention last month 
the President renewed his promise to do his best to get this Bill 
through. Another Bill would extend the statutory minimum wage 
to new groups of workers and raise it from $1.25 to $1.75 an 
hour. A third would broaden the coverage of unemployment 
benefits and impose greater uniformity on the diverse unemploy¬ 
ment compensation systems of the states. Each of these is of 
a kind to arouse some local passion. There arc states that have 
built their industrial development on attracting enterprises with 
the lure of cheap (and inadequate) unemployment compensation. 
In election years. Congressmen with narrow majorities prize the 
votes of laundry proprietors, restaurateurs and shopkeepers who 
employ cheap labour. In election years, too, Congressmen like 
to show signs of independence of character, if need be negative 
ones. It is not a propitious time for far-reaching reforms. 


Good for US Steel 

T he United States Steel Corporation, the villain of the 1962 
price confrontation between the steel industry and the govern¬ 
ment, is the St George of the latest one, saving the Administration 
from the collapse both of its voluntary guide posts against price 
inflation and of its co-operative front with the business community. 
Both were threatened when the Bethlehem Steel Corporation cele¬ 
brated the new year by announcing an increase in the price of 
structural steel of $5 a ton—4 per cent. The Inland Steel Company 
followed suit but the remaining firms waited to see what the only 
other big producer of this type of steel, US Steel, would do. 

What US Steel has done is to force Bethlehem and Inland to 
withdraw their increases by itself posting one of only $2.75 a ton, 
affecting only some structural products. Omitted arc those which 
ate needed for the war in Vietnam and for the federally-financed 
highway programme, the other big source of government purchases 
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of structural steel. The Administration’s main line of attack on the 
Bethlehem increase had been to condemn the company for its 
lack of patriotism, particularly when its profits were high, and to 
order buying for defence and road building to be shifted to firms 
which had not put up their prices. Finally US Steel reduced, by 
$9 a ton, the price of cold rolled sheets on the west coast, to meet 
Japanese competition there. The most soundly based objection to 
the Bethlehem increase had been that it would encourage yet 
another rise in imports of steel, to the further detriment of Ameri¬ 
ca’s balance of international payments. Thus not only has US 
Steel saved the Administration from a price increase which looked 
inflationary but it has also avoided fostering the impression, once 
more becoming general, that prices can only move upwards. The 
industry, for its part, has preserved the principle that it is free to 
change its charges in accordance with marketing and manufacturing 
conditions. The prospect that mandatory price controls might be 
imposed has been fended off, although the Administration may now 
try to insist on advance notice of future increases. 

In the past the 

Administration had lndice * 1tR7-W6t»ioo “ 
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to explain why this 

particular rise was treated as a matter of principle and denounced 
so fiercely. One reason was that steel production and orders arc 
going up once again, faster th&n expected, and if it had proved 
possible to maintain an individual price increase, then the more 
general one which the industry has long been talking about might 
have followed. Even more important, however, was probably the 
upward trend in prices as a whole, shown on the chart. For the 
wholesale index this is a sudden and recent phenomenon, while for 
consumer prices the long term rise has sharpened considerably 
and can no longer be excused either on seasonal grounds or by the 
mounting cost of services. 


WHOLESALE, 


r IRON AND STEEL 


In Transit Gloria 

NEW YORK 

I N New York City the personal drama now overshadows any 
economic issues at stake in the bus and underground strike. 
On Tuesday the State Supreme Court found Mr Mike Quill and 
eight other trade union officials guilty of contempt of court 
(because they had ignored an order forbidding the strike) and 
sent them to gaol. Two hours later Mr Quill, the president of 
the Transport Workers Union, collapsed and was rushed to 
hospital. He is 60 years old with a history of several coronary 
attacks and, until the medical bulletin reporting that he had not 
suffered another one, most New Yorkers remained close to a 
wireless or television set. In the first days of the strike Mr Quill, 
long entrenched under the Democrats and apparently anxious to 
make life difficult for the new Republican Mayor, had been an 
unpopular figure; the sympathy had been with Mr Lindsay and 
the city officials. Now Mr Quill has travelled the route from 
villain to martyr, something that Mayor Lindsay had tried to 
prevent. The Mayor had hoped that the court would not send 
Mr QuiU to prison and so would leave him free to negotiate. 
This would also have kept the focus on the economic demands 
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of the union and not on its leader's antics behind bars. Now, 
with his physical collapse—^almost the touch of an Irish play¬ 
wright—Mr Quill has stolen the limelight. 

According to reports, he is much improved and is keeping in 
touch with the negotiators; no contract will be signed without his 
approval. Negotiations are going on round the clock with the 
Mayor continuing to take part, he says, until an agreement is 
reached. Originally the TWU sought a 30 per cent increase in 
wages for its 36,000 members and allied workers; their present 
salary averages $3.13 an hour for a 40-hour week. The union 
is also bargaining to shorten the work-week to four days and 
32 hours. According to the transport authorities, if the union's 
demands were met the cost to the city would be $680 million 
over'two years and the fare on the underground (the same for 
all journeys) would have to be raised from 15 cents to 47 cents. 

Given that the transit system operates at a loss (about $50 
million this year) and 
a deficit of $300 million 
during this fiscal year 
and $500 million next 
year, the Mayor and his 
associates find them¬ 
selves with very little 
room for manoeuvre. 

Their offer to the 
union, first $25 million, 
is now said to be $37 
million. Recognition 
of the city's plight led 
Mr Quill to cut the 
union's demands by 80 
per cent on Monday 
and later, it seems, to 
$49 million. What 
Mayor Lindsay has 
been urging, and the 
union rejecting, is a 
delay in fixing the terms 
of a settlement until he 
has an opportunity to 
try to lay his hands on 
the funds he needs so desperately. The state will provide some 
but liis major hope is to combine all the city's various transit 
authorities and to use the profits from road tolls to underwrite the 
costs of public transport. Throughout the negotiations he has 
tried, with considerable success, to avoid looking like an anti-union 
Republican Mayor. 

For city-dwcllcrs and commuters the strike, the first of its kind, 
has provided a measure of drama and more than a fair share of 
chaos. Though traffic in the centre of New York has been 
paralysed, many people have succeeded in getting to work—by 
car, by train, by rented bicycle, on foot and even on roller skates. 
In part, they have undertaken the journey in order to get paid 
(many companies which encouraged their employees to stay at 
home stopped short of paying them to do so). But in part they 
have struggled into the city in order to participate in the drama 
itself. The Mayor urged everyone whose tasks were not essential 
to remain at home, but few liked to admit they were expendable. 

Perhaps hardest hit of all by the strike have been New Yortfs 
theatres and shops, particularly the small ones. It is estimated 
that already the shops alone are dropping $40 million a day in 
sales; this in turn robs the city of revenue. Broadway has lost 
many of its patrons and several night clubs have been hurt so 
badly that they have announced that they will open only at the 
weekend, should the strike continue. But adversity becomes New 
Yorkers; order and morale remain high. The only people nor 
affected by the strike have been the schoolchildren. This is prob¬ 



ably unfortunate, for a few days at home with the children would 
undoubtedly encourage many striking train drivers to return to 
their jobs at once. 


Service Less Selective 

I f the armed forces are to expand as planned to about three 
million men, and perhaps to more than that, they may have 
to be less fussy about those whom they conscript. Officials of 
the Defence Department and the Selective Service authorities are 
now considering whether they were not too hasty in classifying 
over 2 million young men as substandard and only to be called 
up in wartime or in an emergency proclaimed by Congress. Many 
of these men fell short of the prescribed criteria by only a hairs- 
breadth—perhaps because they were a iindimriMfl 

Mental have already been 

school g&duat&s qualify. In many part^'Ae countr)rliM^^lP 
call-up boards may sopa have to turn td married men and : tii|i|!. 
over 26 years of age; the pool of prime candidates-—unmarried 
men between 19 and 26—is not large. Partly this is because of the 
deferments granted to students ; if the demand for conscripts con* 
tinues to go up, those with the poorest academic records may find 
themselves in the Army. 

In those who arc called, deferments cause hard feelings 5 so 
docs the rejection of well-known athletes for physical reason}; 
so docs the knowledge that some draft boards are easier to get 
round than others. A storm of a different kind is raging over tip 
support given by General Hcrshey, who has run the Selective 
Service System for a quarter of a century, to local boards which" 
have cancelled the deferments of students demonstrating against 
the war in Vietnam. A number of those who took part in a 
sit-in at the offices of a board in Michigan were convicted of 
trespass, but they were at once reclassified as ready to serve, even 
before their appeals against their convictions had been heard. 
General Hershey also approves of immediate induction for men 
who bum their draft cards—certificates of registration for military 
service—in public defiance of the law forbidding this which Con¬ 
gress passed last summer. Four of them went on trial in New 
York this week. 

General Hershey insists that he has no objection to legitimate 
dissent, only to breaking the law and interfering with the adminis¬ 
tration of selective service ; he also argues that deferment is a 
privilege, not a right, and that it is better all round to be in the 
forces than in prison. But some members of Congress feel that 
to use conscription as a punishment in such cases not only debases 
the whole system but is also flagrant interference with free speech. 
Over a hundred professors of law have asked the President to 
intervene and the Civil Liberties Union hopes to convince the 
courts of the unconstitutionality of the law which provides up to 
five years in prison and a heavy fine for burning a draft card. 


Last of the Brahmins 

T here is something sad when the most momentous decision of 
a long political career is the decision to retire. Yet that is 
probably the sum of the announcement by Mr Leverctt Saltonstall, 
Republican Senator from Massachusetts since 1944, that he will 
not run for re-election next November. Although the 73-year-old 
Mr Saltonstall is the archetypal Boston Brahmin, he never abused 
his power as did many of the southern patricians who were his 
colleagues; his trouble has been that he has never used it fully. 
Mr Saltonstall’s chief accomplishments have been his conscientious 
support in Washington of the interests of Massachusetts and the 
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moderate-to-liberal influence he has exerted on his party; he has 
been senior Republican on the Armed Services and the Appro¬ 
priations Committees and chairman of the Republican conference 
in the Senate. But probably he will be remembered most clearly 
for his campaign to introduce New England clam chowder (no 
tomatoes) to the Senate dining room. 

By standing aside when still in apparently robust health and un¬ 
beatable, Senator Saltonstall has made it possible that the first Negro 
may be elected to the Senate since the chaotic Reconstruction era 
after the Civil War. The Republican nomination for the vacant seat 
may well be given to Mr Edward Brooke, a handsome and articu¬ 
late Negro who is Attorney General for the State of Massachusetts. 
The most powerful Republican vote-getter in the history of a state 
where Democrats predominate but do not always prevail, he has 
a national reputation because he holds the highest office to which 
a Negro has been elected in any of the stares. It is possible that 


Running Brooke 

Republicans in Massachusetts, seeing the enthusiasm which has 
greeted the news of Mr Brooke's senatorial candidacy, will try to 
discourage others in the party from seeking the nomination. The 
state's Republican Governor, Mr Volpe, has hinted that he may 
prefer to try for re-election, now that the Governor’s term of office 
has been raised from two to four years. 

A good handful of Democratic politicians was already preparing 
to try for the Governorship ; Mr Saltonstall's retirement makes 
the prospect even more attractive. Who gets the Democratic 
nomination to run for what may depend on the preference of 
Senator Edward Kennedy who, with the departure of his elder 
colleague, will become senior Senator from Massachusetts at the 
age of 34. But Mr Kennedy has been notably unsuccessful as a 
king-maker (or even federal judge-maker) and Massachusetts law 
allows voters to overthrow candidates chosen by the party and to 
name others in primary elections. So far, the leading contenders 
for both nominations are men who are not Kennedy favourites ; 
Mr Edward McCormack, the former Attorney General who lost 
to Mr Kennedy in a bitter primary election in 1962, wants to be 
Governor and the Mayor of Boston, Mr John Collins, wants to 
be Senator. There are also a host of others who would jump at 
a chance at either job. Massachusetts, where politics are never 
dull, has some stirring times ahead. 




Gold on the Goal Line 

M oralists who worry about the ways in which the affluent 
society uses its leisure should ponder over the contract just 
signed between the National Football League, the larger of 
America’s two professional football associations, and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. For the right to televise all of the games 
played by die NFL’® teams during regular football seasons for 
the next two years, CBS will pay $37.6 million, with arrangements 


for the end-of-seasun championship games still to be negotiated. 
The NFL had asked for more—$24 million a year was rumoured 
—but reduced its demand in exchange for its first chance to appear 
during “ prime time ”—the popular evening viewing hours when 
new fans may be attracted to football. Only four years ago CBS 
bought similar rights for $9 million, but two years ago its contract 
with the NFL jumped to $28 million. CBS seems to be content, 
however, for more advertising time will be available under various 
concessions made by the NFL. So far as has yet been demon¬ 
strated, the American male viewer’s appetite for televised profes¬ 
sional football is insatiable (and his wife’s hostility to it is a national 
joke). Each game draws about 13 million viewers and many men 
watched seven or eight big matches over the New Year holiday 
week-end. 

CBS has not said whether it will increase its advertising rates 
to cover the new contract. Last season’s were fairly hefty— 
$60,000 for a minute during a regular game, $110,000 a minute 
during championship matches—but did not discourage advertisers. 
Moreover, fortified by its new link with the NFL, CBS is far 
ahead of its two rival networks, in the football field at least. Last 
year the National Broadcasting Company locked itself into an 
agreement with the smaller and less popular American Football 
League for $36 million for five years. American Broadcasting 
Companies has an even more modest arrangement with the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association for the televising of 
amateur matches. What will happen if wealthy CBS or its cus¬ 
tomers, the commercial sponsors, balk at paying the still higher 
prices that the NFL will almost surely ask in the future ? The 
NFL could turn to subscription (pay-as-you-view) television ; it 
warned CBS this year that it might itself deal directly with 
individual stations if CBS’s offer was not good enough. The league’s 
fifteen teams share the receipts from television—about $1.2 million 
each under the new agreement. But they have to offer young 
collegiate players as much as $400,000 simply to sign a professional 
contract. If the teams themselves want still more money, then, as 
Variety says, “ there’s only one place to go for bigger loot, and 
that’s to the home box-office.” 


Crusaders at Odds 

1KOM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 


T he law creating the Office of Economic Opportunity says: 

'Flic term “ community action programme ” means a pro¬ 
gramme which is developed, conducted and administered with the 
maximum feasible participation of the residents of the areas and 
the members of the groups served. 

Community action makes up the largest section of the war on 
poverty which is being waged by OEO and includes remedial 
education, care of children and the aged, legal aid, consumer 
services, and so on. Just how large a voice the poor should have 
in their own salvation and whether money supplied by the federal 
government should be used to organise them into groups able to 
bring effective pressure to bear on local governments have proved 
controversial questions in almost every area involved. 

As most large cities are controlled by the Democrats (Syracuse, 
New York, where there has been much dispute, is an exception) 
the questions are poignant ones for a Democratic Administration. 
In Chicago they have already been answered. Recently Mr 
Sargent Shriver, the head of the OEO, gave his personal blessing 
to the way in which Mr Dakry, the Democratic Mayor, has held 
the command of the war against poverty firmly in his own hands. 
Indeed, San Francisco seems to have been unique in giving the 
poor a controlling voice in the crusade to end poverty. (Earlier 
Mr Daley’s political influence was sufficient to unfreeze, in short 
order, federal funds which were being withheld from the Chicago 
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school system because of charges that it tolerated racial discrimina¬ 
tion. But the federal education authorities, still not satisfied, are 
now investigating the complaints on the spot.) 

Like other Mayors of big cities, Mr Daley cannot imagine federal 
money being used to organise the poor to fight City Hall. He has 
named himself head of the whole local programme ; he carries the 
financial accountability and, being strictly “ money honest ” him¬ 
self (whatever may happen at lower levels), he secs no reason to 
take the blame for scandals which he cannot control. And obviously 
no politician, least of all Mayor Daley, is likely to relax his grasp on 
a thousand full-time new jobs, millions of dollars and the many 
charitable favours involved in the projects. What, he asks in 
genuine puzzlement, is wrong with honest politicians who are 
“ selected by the people? ” 

Agitation by community action groups, those seeking funda¬ 
mental social change rather than help for individuals, has all but 
died out in Chicago. By chance or design many people who could 
have been leading spirits in ginger organisations have been 
employed by the city or otherwise involved—“ removed from the 
battleground of the war on poverty,” as one bitter leader of the 
West Side Federation put it. Still much alive but kicking feebly 
is The Woodlawti Organisation (TWO), founded by Mr Saul 
Alinsky, who made a career of organising the poor long before the 
war on poverty began. TWO held a demonstration in the hotel 
lobby when Mr Shrivcr was blessing the Daley organisation in the 
ballroom above. It had no effect, however; Mr Shrivcr, speaking 
to a meeting of 2,000 summoned by the Mayor, praised “ the estab¬ 
lishment ” by name and said “ participation ” meant the participa¬ 
tion of a patient who goes to a doctor. He ignored the demand that 
the poor, in this case TWO, an organisation claiming to represent 
40,ocx) Negroes, be in on decision-making from beginning to end. 


A cumbersome committee structure, so involved that it needs a 
stieng hand to run it, assures that all decisions are made at 
City Hall. At the top is a committee of 73 members, headed by the 
Mavor, dominated by bureaucrats and window-dressed with “ civic 
leaders.” Its steering committee, twenty strong, is headed by Mr 
Clair Rcddevvig, a friend of the Mayor, head of the Association 
of Western Railroads and a former president of the school board 
uuder Mayor Daley. Next come seven community centres—little 
Gty Halls, they are called—each with advisory committees ranging 
in size from 65 to 80 members, including 15 aldermen and only 18 
” representatives of the community.” All are selected; none is 
elected. The day-to-day operation is in the hands of Mr Deton 
Brooks, a Negro who gets his cues from City Hall. 

Although the poor may not be able to apply effective pressure 
from the outside, the swelling bureaucracy of poverty in Chicago 
is beginning to suffer from internal dissensions. There are com¬ 
plaints from members of the advisory committees of “ procrastina¬ 
tion, red tape and duplicity,” plans that are “ amorphous, unrea¬ 
listic and incomprehensible ” and steamroller tactics. Little has 
come of these but Mr Raymond Hilliard, the county director of 
public assistance, complained bitterly in Mayor Daley’s presence 
that the poverty group was poaching on his territory, duplicating 
his efforts and bypassing both his department and the private wel¬ 
fare agencies. It may well be that the war on poverty will get its 
first real check, not from the poor, but from the old-line social 
workers who have a vested interest in helping the poor. Mr Shriver 
himself appears to realise this. Shortly before he spoke at Mayor 
Daley’s meeting, he told a national convention of social welfare 
workers in his best conciliatory tones that he very much needed 
their help—dropping an earlier attitude that they were insensitive 
to the needs of the, poor and dogs in the manger in the crusade to 
end poverty. 


Airlines flying High 

S ince Christmas the air.between the United States and two 
countries, Canada and Japan, has become a trifle freer. An 
agreement has been reached with Canada to allow more vigorous 
competition on routes linking the two. This will give the Cana¬ 
dians a greater share of the traffic, including a shot at the fabu¬ 
lously rich run to Miami, though Canadians complain that the 
balance of advantage still lies with the Americans f they fear an 
American monopoly of flights between Vancouver and Los Ahgele$. 
Japan is not complaining audibly about the conditions on which 
it has at last won the coveted right to fly to New York and beyond. 
This makes it the third truly round-the-world airline, the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation and Qantas being the other foreigners 
which already fly across the United States. ^ 

But soon there may be more. The concession to Japan (which 
in return is to allow an American carrier to land at Osaka, its 
second largest city) will, it is felt, make it hard to deny the long¬ 
standing request of Pan American World Airways to fly on from 
the west coast to New York. (This has been opposed fiercely 
by three continental airlines fearful of giving Pan American a foot 
in the domestic door.) Trans World Airlines would also like to 
round out its service with a trans-Pacific route linking India and 
the west coast of America. A number of other air routes are to 
be revised. To domestic travellers the most significant case due 
to come before the Civil Aeronautics Board is that involving flights 
from the Northwest to New Orleans and Houston, the only im¬ 
portant internal route on which it is still necessary to change 
aircraft. But decisions must also be made on the rich run from 
New York to Miami and on direct flights to points in the Pacific- 
such as Hawaii—and resorts in the Caribbean. 

All these will mean greater convenience for air travellers and 
windfalls for some airlines now confined to short hauls ; con¬ 
versely, it will give some of the established ones more competition. 
But it is not this which is worrying the industry in general as it 
enters 1966 with record profits under its belt—probably about 
$235 million for the eleven trunk lines compared with $136 million 
in 1964 and under $11 million in 1963. The airlines are now 
earning the 10.5 per cent return on investment, after payment 
of tax, which the CAB fixed as desirable in i960—some are earn¬ 
ing far more—and the board makes no secret of its belief that 
fares ought to come down. It has already refused to continue 
the surcharge on journeys made in jot aircraft, on the ground 
that jets are cheaper, not dearer, to operate than piston aircraft. 
The airlines argue that the moment when their profits begin to 
look healthy is not the moment to cut them, particularly as the 
lines are committed to buy so many more costly jets and other 
equipment. But the CAB keeps hinting that cuts in fares—not 
necessarily across the board but for pleasure traffic which is elastic 
—is the way to keep those jets filled and profits high. Even now, 
with a load factor of about 50 per cent, there are millions of 
seats going begging every year—though not to the most popular 
places at the most popular times. 

SHORTER NOTES 

Mr Robert (Bobby) Baker, once President Johnson’s aide and 
now his embarrassment, has been indicted by a federal grand jury 
on nine counts including tax evasion, fraud and conspiracy. The 
heaviest penalty attached to the wont of these is 10 years in gaol 
and a $10,000 fine. A Washington lawyer since he resigned his 
post as secretary to the Senate’s Democrats in 1963, Mr Baker 
escaped fairly unscathed from an investigation by the Senate Rules 
Committee into whether he had peddled his poUtical influence for 
profit. The present charges were prepared by the Department of 
Justice after investigating the tangled business empire through 
which the modestly-paid administrator amassed $2 million. 
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BRITAIN 


In the Pipeline 

A ntw deal on pay and productivity for Esso Petroleum's road 
haulage workers may face difficulties, and should be supported 


E sso Petroleum’s potential new deal 
with their distribution workers looks 
like a big test case of flexibility for the 
Government’s incomes policy. The top 
negotiators of the Transport and General 
Workers Union have drafted out a bargain 
with the company which—if their members 
accept it—would benefit both the employers 
and the workers, and do many of the things 
that, long-term, must be done throughout 
British industry. This is the third major 
productivity bargain ventured upon by this 
company. The other two, at the refineries 
at Fawley and at Milford Haven, have been 
important as examples to other large capi¬ 
tal-intensive concerns, but have not forced 
the dangerous direct comparisons with rival 
firms and rival firms’ employees that are 
implicit in the distribution deal. 

The outlines of the new agreement are 
as follows. Three thousand tanker drivers 
and oil depot workers throughout the coun¬ 
try would get a very large rise in their basic 
hourly rates of pay—more than 50 per cent 
for some spread over only two years. Over¬ 
time working would be drastically cut; the 
basic week of 40 hours would not normally 
be exceeded. (At present the basic week is 
41 hours, and most men work at least ten 
hours above this.) 

In exchange the men would agree to re¬ 
gular shift working, and drop a lot of “ pro¬ 
tective” rules that have sorely hampered 
production. For example, the union may 
drop various arbitrary and outdated rules 
about the timing of lorry journeys (the Esso 
depot at London airport is hemmed in by 
journey times that ignore the construction 
of a new motorway, or the capabilities of 
new road tanker designs). Shift working, 
of course, can make possible the use of 
roads at non-peak hours, and intensify the 
use of expensive trucks, and of land and 
facilities at the depots. Drivers’ mates, and 
various other workers whose work is 
sporadic, will be eliminated where they are 
not strictly needed. Esso have a system for 
seeing that the productivity bargain really 
would pay for itself. 

So why should anybody worry? Clearly, 
because the Esso employees could be work¬ 
ing under better conditions and for higher 
wages, alongside workers from other firms 
still stuck in their old ways. A major bone 
of contention is over the rates to be paid to 
employees of Esso’s sub-contractors; the 
union wants them to get Esso rates, what¬ 
ever their productivity arrangements. Road 


haulage is a highly competitive industry, 
with competition for reliable drivers one of 
the first things in the employers’ minds. A 
wage claim is under way for the entire haul' 
age industry—as usual across the board, 
with no regard to local needs or to the abil¬ 
ity of different firms to organise themselves 
for higher productivity and higher pay. It 
is likely that the transport union’s pressure 
on the industry as a whole will be stepped 
up, if it gets higher pay from Esso. 

The TGWU, facing an intelligent 
employer, looks like succeeding in just what 
its leaders rather unconvincingly claimed 
they intended to do when they criticised Mr 
Brown’s incomes policy for excessive 
rigidity. They will no doubt wish to 
extend this success to unintelligent em¬ 
ployers, too. Such employers, for their 
part, are likely to follow the Confederation 
of British Industries, which has criticised 
plant-by-plant productivity agreements, 
apparently because only efficient firms 
would be able to make them, while ineffi¬ 
cient ones needed protection from such 
competition. This obscurantism needs to 
be exposed for what it is. No doubt the 
Prices and Incomes Board is already over¬ 
worked: but it will do it no harm to take 
a look at an agreement that, for once, does 
seem to comply with its criteria for pay 
rises. 

REGIONAL SICKNESS 

Too Weak to Work 

D epressed, they are also sick. That 
reflection on the less prosperous areas 
of Britain is the most striking finding of the 
report* on incapacity for work in different 
areas and occupations. In Great Britain as 
a whole, 28 out of every hundred men 
report sick in a year for four days or more. 
But in Wales in the year of the survey 
(1961-62) the proportion was 36; in the 
northern region, 33 ; and in the north¬ 
western region, 32. In contrast, south and 
east of a line from the Wash to the Isle of 
Wight, incapacity was below the average, 
with the southern region lowest of all— 
apart from the Highlands of Scotland. 

Obviously, it is not a simple matter of 
temperature and climate—or even of air 
pollution, for though in Great Britain as a 
whole there is a correlation between 

* Report on an Enquiry into the Incidence of 
Tncapacity for Work. Part II. HMSO. £2 2s. 


bronchitis and pollution, South Wales has 
far more bronchitis incapacity than can be 
accounted for by this alone. The sickness 
incapacity recorded in the report is the 
result of a complex interaction of occupa¬ 
tion, geography and air pollution. If an 
area has a big concentration of an occupa¬ 
tion with high incapacity rates, it may. 
wrongly, appear an unhealthy place to work 
in; whereas the healthiest occupations are 
at greater risk in a heavily polluted area 
than elsewhere. A further complication is 
the nature of the job. People are much 
more likely to go sick with a minor illness 
if their work is strenuous or unpleasant; 
and a broken finger is ignored by a sales¬ 
man but is crippling to a typist. 

Going sick, in fact, cannot be equated 
with being ill. Administrators and mana¬ 
gers have incapacity rates of only half the 
average ; but they, and professional workers, 
whose rate is also low, are less likely to 
make claims for sickness benefit, on which 
the survey’s findings arc based. At the 
other end of the occupational scale, miners 
and quarrymen have a rate far above any 
other occupational group ; one out of every 
two men will go sick at least once a year. 

Moreover, miners seem to be particularly 
liable to almost all the diseases classified. 
They scored at or below the average rate 
only in respect of heart disease, appen¬ 
dicitis, pneumonia, varicose veins and 
hernia (presumably because hernia would 
be regarded as an industrial injury and 
therefore excluded from the survey). For 
nervous debility and headache they had a 
rate three times the average. Administra¬ 
tors, managers and professional workers, on 
the other hand, had rates at or below the 
average for every disease classified. A clerk 
is more likely to have a coronary than his 
managing director. Apart from infectious 
complaints like influenza and colds, the 
disease most likely to cause incapacity, and 
for longer periods, among all insured 
workers is bronchitis, followed by arthritis 
and rheumatism. One man in twenty-seven 
had at least one spell off work for bronchitis, 
which accounts for 35-40 million lost days 
a year and costs £28 million out of total ex¬ 
penditure on sickness benefit of £220 
million. 

PLANNING 

Along the line 

A new conurbation between London 
and Birmingham. Daily commuting 
from Rugby to London. It is extraordinary 
how ideas which quite recently would have 
seemed either impossible or nightmarish 
are now regarded as quite normal features 
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of public policy. There are, in this case, two 
different policy makers at work: the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment, responsible for telling local authori¬ 
ties how many extra people they must fit in 
and itself sponsoring plans for large new 
population centres; and British Railways, 
anxious to justify the expenditure of over 
£85 million on electrifying the London to 
Lancashire line. Their ideas do not always 
agree. And they will shortly be joined by 
another source of ideas (though not 
authority), the economic planning council 
for 3puth-eastem England, the only part of 
the country so far without such a body. 

The notion of creating a new city region 
in north Buckinghamshire, in the triangle 
formed by Northampton, Bedford and 
Blctchlcy, may sound like bowing to the 
inevitable trend towards a continuous city 
from Thames to Mersey. But the London 
region's population growth is inevitable. It 
is therefore best to concentrate growth in 
large lumps which can generate their own 
economic power. It is far more worrying 
that the home counties have still so many 
people to fit in over and above the expanded 
towns and new cities. The revised estimates 
to which they must plan will soon be 
revealed bv the Ministry ; this game has 
become an annual tug-of-war between the 
statisticians who always revise population 
trends upwards, and counties who teel that 
if they were co-operative last time this 
round is someone rise’s. 

Buckinghamshire did rather well, by 
realising about four years ago that it would 
have to step up its quota enormously, and 
that it could earn lots of credit with the 
government, as well as making good plan¬ 
ning sense, if it put in a bid for a whole 
new city of a quarter of a million people. 
Arising from this was the proposal in the 
Tory government’s South-East Study 
(1964) to build a city near Bletchley. Last 
month, the Labour Government published 
the report from their planning consultants 
showing how this could be done, while 
Bedford expands by at least 70,000, and 
Northampton by 100,000. The new city, 
sited beside the Mi just north of Bletchley 
would be planned for at least 200,000, and 
the whole area could easily grow eventually 
to a million in a pattern dictated by public 
transport systems linking the various 
centres. By 1981 (the final year of the 
South-East Study) there should be an extra 
population of 155,000. The Ministry is not 
likely to disagree with the sensible sugges¬ 
tion that the initial growth should be 
fastest at Bedford and Northampton, which 
can support it, allowing time for the 
inevitably slower growth of the new city. 

Meanwhile, as from last Monday, the ail- 
clectric service was in action at Euston 
station, being worked into full speed ahead 
on April 18 th. The line runs slap through 
Bletchley, which will become one hour’s 
distance from London, with suburban trains 
every hour. Northampton will be 1 hour 
20 minutes from Euston. faster still on non¬ 
stop services; Rugby’s fastest time wiU be 
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1} hours, at the same speed that will 
reduce the London-Manchestcr journey to 
2} hours. 

The relevance of this is the clear incen¬ 
tive to commuter development all along the 
line from Watford to Rugby. Intermediate 
sites like Tring, in Hertfordshire, are 
obvious candidates (as landowners are 
already well aware). New commuting 
settlements around rail stops would keep 
the settlers off the roads, bring revenue to 
the railway, and provide housing faster than 
new communities. But too much com¬ 
muting could reduce the independence of 
Bletchley’s new growth, and contribute to 
the growth of jobs in London just when 
that problem is being firmly tackled. The 
choice is real, and urgent. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 

Willis Hands. Light Work 

O ne had begun to despair of Mr Wilson’s 
life peers: but it seems that Lord 
Willis, for one, is to tackle an appropriate 
job. He is to introduce a bill that should 
implement most of the fairly liberal recom¬ 
mendations contained in the report, a year 
ago. of Lord Crathorne’s committee on Sun¬ 
day observance. (Lord Willis is also Ted 
Willis, dramatist: it is no doubt coincidental 
that his new farce was described by The 
Times this week as “not up to Whitehall 
standards ”). Two points need to be made 
about this proposed legislation. First, the 
Sunday blue laws are of the sort that bring 
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all laws into disrespect, because so many of 
their provisions are obsolete, absurd and 
unenforceable. Therefore, to avoid further 
patchwork absurdities, any modernisation 
of the law should be carried out in full con¬ 
sultation with the responsible government 
departments (and where appropriate with 
the local authorities or other licensing 
bodies). It does appear that Lord Willis 
will have official help in drafting. If the 
Government refuses to introduce legislation 
itself, because it is too scared of the various 
tiny but vociferous pressure groups that 
believe in gloomy Sundays, this is no doubt 
the best available compromise. 

Above all, there was one central nonsense 
in the Crathorne report itself. It argued 
that, although people should be allowed to 
enjoy more sports on Sundays, they should 
not be allowed to indulge in sports so 
pleasurable that they will actually pay for 
their pleasure. The upshot would be, first, 
a massive growth of shamateurism; and 
secondly a degree of evasion of the law that 
would rapidly bring it into as much dis¬ 
repute as what it would replace. So, 
because the Puritans will no doubt force 
a certain retreat from whatever degree of 
liberalism is proposed in the Willis bill’s 
first draft, that first draft should go a good 
deal farther in liberalism than Oathome 
did, in order to hold out a reasonable 
promise of getting a final result slightly 
more liberal than the minimum Crathorne 
programme. Boldness is in order here: and 
consultation with official departments, how¬ 
ever necessary, should not be allowed to 
damp it down. Above all, the Home Office 
has a new chief. 


Wife monmiet 

JANUARY 6, 1866 

GREATNESS DEPENDS ON COAL 


Few of us need to be reminded how 
completely cheap coal is at die 
foundation of our prosperity and our 
commercial and manufacturing supremacy. 
Coal and iron make England what she is; 
and her iron depends upon her coaL . . . 
With these facts present to our mind we 
shall readily understand that the vital ques¬ 
tions for the wealth, progress, and greatness 
of our country are these:— 4 ' Is our supply 
of coal inexhaustible ? and if not, how long 
will it last ? " . . . It is very far from 
being inexhaustible; it is in process of 
exhaustion; and, if we go on augmenting 
our consumption from year to year at our 
present rate of increase, it will not last a 
hundred years. ... Of course we know 
that, practically, our coalfields will not be 
worked out within this period. Of course 
we are aware chat our present rate of 
annual augmentation cannot be maintained. 
Every year we have to go deeper for our 
supply; and going deeper means incurring 
greater and greater expense for labour, for 
machinery, for vendlation, for pumping out 
the water, for accidents, etc. Going deeper, 
therefore, implies an enhanced price for the 
coal raised, and that enhancement of price 
will check consumption. But it is precisely 


this imminent enhancement of price, and 
not ultimate exhaustion, that we hive to 
dread; for it is this enhancement which 
will limit our rate of progress and deprive 
us of our special advantages and our manu¬ 
facturing supremacy. . . . We shall avoid 
the extinction of our coal in the short 
period of a century; but we shall do so 
only by using less now; and using less now 
means producing less iron, exporting less 
calico and woollens, employing less ship¬ 
ping, supporting a scantier population, 
ceasing our progress , receding from our 
relative position. We may, it 1 b true, make 
our coal last a thousand years instead of a 
hundred, and reduce the inevitable increase 
in its price to a very inconsiderable rate; 
but we can do so only by becoming 
stationary ;—and to become stationary im¬ 
plies letting other nations pass us in the 
race, exporting our whole annual increase 
of population, growing relatively, if not 
positively, poorer and feebler. ... As 
soon as America is densely peopled, to 
America must both our iron and our coal 
supremacy—and all involved therein—be 
transferred; for the United States are in 
(these respects immeasurably richer than 
even Great Britain. 
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On Editing Bagehot 

BY NORMAN ST JOHN-STKVAS 

T all began seven years ago in the Yale Club in New York 
when Sir Geoffrey Crowther asked me if I would be interested 
in editing a collected edition of Walter Bagehot's works. He had 
long had the enterprise in mind: only an editor was lacking. My 
qualification was that I had just published a study of Bagehot's life 
and thought. Other more distinguished potential editors had been 
approached but had prudently quailed at the mammoth task. An 
optimist by nature* 1 accepted it at once and with enthusiasm. 

Since then, whatever my other preoccupations, it has always been 
with me. Bagehot has been my constant companion for a decade, 
more alive to me than many of my contemporaries. Bagehot, 
although not a personal author, is a pre-eminent example of a 
writer who can be known from his works, one quality anyway 
that he shares with Shakespeare, on whom, using this very theme, 
he wrote one of his most brilliant essays. 

The first problem to be tackled was that of arrangement. 
Bagehot’s writings range over fields as disparate as economics, 
politics, literature and religion, the great majority being published 
in the periodicals of his day. There seemed little point in pub¬ 
lishing the oeuvre of such a polymath in chronological order, and 
accordingly 1 adopted a classification according to subject—literary, 
historical, political and economic—with a final volume of letters 
and miscellany. The second problem was one of scope: what 
should be included and what left out ? To include every ephemeral 
piece of journalism he wrote—in The Economist alone during the 
years of his editorship from 1861 to 1877 he published two, three 
and sometimes four articles every week—would not be pietas but 
idolatry. 

The aim of this edition then has not been to include everything, 
but everything which could conceivably be of lasting interest. 
Hundreds of articles have been rescued from the bound volumes 
of The Economist, where they have languished in virtual oblivion 
for close on a century. They provide a fascinating “ insider’s ” 
view of the mid-period of the nineteenth century as it appeared 
to its most percipient contemporary observer. Abroad, Bagehot 
followed closely the course of the civil war in the United States, 
the rise and fall of Napoleon III, the creation of the Indian empire 
and the kaleidoscopic complexities of the Eastern Question. At 
home he commented incisively on the struggle for the extension 
of the franchise, the growth of trade unionism, republicanism, 

Ireland and penal reform. He provided a gallery of sharply etched 
portraits of contemporaries ranging from the stars of Gladstone, 
Disraeli and Palmerston to the dimmer luminaries of Goschen, 

King Leopold of the Belgians and Cardinal Antonelli. 

Nearly all these, and other articles attributed to Bagehot for 
the first time (such as his review of Bailey’s Festus , which ante¬ 
dates the first article he was previously thought to have published 
by several months), have had to be identified by internal evidence. 

In one respect history has not served Bagehot well since the 
majority of his papers and manuscripts have been destroyed. The 
most grievous loss was sustained on the night of May 11, 1941, 
when The Economist building, then in Bouveric Street, was 
destroyed by fire after an air raid and the paper lost its entire 
archives, including the contributors’ book. Only one photograph 
of Bagehot, taken in 1859, has survived, from which Norman Hirst 
executed his famous mezzotint in 1913. Fortunately, Bagehot’s 
wife Eliza was determined that he should look his best on this 
occasion: “ Remember,” she writes in a contemporary letter, to 
wear a blue tie and brush your hair with care, please, love.” 

Despite these handicaps a fair number of new articles has come 
to light. The Spectator , the National Review (which Bagehot also 


edited), the Prospec¬ 
tive , the Inquirer , the 
Fortnightly Review and 
the Saturday Review, 
have all been combed 
for Bagehot’s writings. 

The Saturday has 
proved a rewarding 
quarry and ten new 
articles have been 
hewed out. Unhappily, 
two articles, one on 
Iiazlitt and the other 
on Newman, for whom 
Bagehot felt a lifelong 
admiration (he took 
Lyra Apostoltca on his honeymoon), have tantalisingly resisted the 
most diligent efforts of rediscovery. Over 200 letters have been 
tracked down and will be published for the first time in the final 
volume of the edition. In works such as The English Constitution 
sparkling passages and epigrams suppressed by Bagehot or 
subsequent editors have been reinstated or footnoted in the text. 


C ontemporaries testify that as a conversationalist Bagehot was 
even more brilliant than as a writer. Lord Bryce recalled: 
“ He was, some of us used to think far back in the ’seventies, the 
most stimulating man in London to meet.” Talk with Bagehot, 
remarked his college friend William Roscoe, was “ like riding a 
horse with a perfect mouth.” From memoirs, biographies and 
letters scraps of his talk have been salvaged. An example of his 
sardonic humour is his remark to Mountstuart Grant Duff when 
they were walking through the entrance gates at Knebworth. 
“ Ah,” said Bagehot, “ you’ve got the church in the grounds 1 
I like that. It’s well the tenant shouldn’t be quite sure that the 
landlord's power stops with this world.” 

It was Bagehot who, during a lecture on literature to the Lang- 
port Literary and Scientific Institution, told his audience to make 
it a rule to read the whole of The Times every day, including 
the advertisements. Then, he assured them, they would know 
“ what the world was really about.” He confided gravely to a 
friend that, when he was in low spirits, it cheered him to go down 
to the bank, and “ dabble his hand in a heap of sovereigns.” His 
nephew, Mr Guy Barrington, who was eighty-nine when I spoke 
to him, remembered his uncle clearly. The last occasion on which 
he saw him was when they breakfasted together at Herd’s Hill, 
the Bagehot family home, when Mr Barrington was seven or eight. 
He told me he had great difficulty in opening his egg and his uncle 
encouraged him to greater efforts, saying: “Go on, Guy. Hit 
it hard on the head. It has no friends.” 

Looking back on him today he stands before us as Victorian 
England’s most versatile man. G. M. Young called him the 
“ greatest ” in the sense of the “ truest ” Victorian, and Woodrow 
Wilson referred to him as his “ master.” “ Had I command of the 
culture of men,” wrote President Wilson, “ I should wish to raise 
up for the instruction and stimulation of my nation more than 
one sane, sagacious, penetrative critic of men and affairs like Walter 
Bagehot.” In the same essay he added: “It would be a most 
agreeable good fortune to introduce Bagehot to men who have not 
read him. To ask your friend to know Bagehot is like inviting 
him to seek pleasure.” 
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A Man of Business 

Since these volumes are published by the economist we have decided to name 
the reviewer . He is Geoffrey tillotson, Professor of English Literature at 
London University. 


The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot: 

Volumes One and Two, The Literary Essays 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas, 

The Economist. 476 and 400 pages 
respectively. £5 the set post free. 

There will be a warm welcome for this edi¬ 
tion of the works of Walter Bagehot, an 
edition that is to include 44 everything he 
wrote which is of lasting value and interest.” 
Here is its first handsome instalment—two 
volumes well printed and bound, with a 
50-pagc biography by the editor, and a 20- 
page 44 literary appreciation ” by Sir William 
Haley. Moreover, the two volumes, which 
together run to nearly 900 pages, are reason¬ 
ably priced. 

Bagehot’s name is one of those that are 
widely respected if only because whenever 
anything of theirs is quoted it makes a 
noticeable impact on the mind. He wrote 
splendidly on widely different topics -later 
volumes will collect his historical, political 
and economic writings, and will conclude 
with a volume headed “ Letters and 
Miscellany/’ 44 Miscellaneous ” would not 
be a bad description for the entire edition 
—whatever he wrote he wrote with a full 
mind, and drew on it freely. His so-called 
44 literary ” essays, therefore, like those of 
Matthew Arnold (with whom he corres¬ 
ponded), arc criticism of things in general 
as well as purely literary criticism. More¬ 
over, they arc as widely interesting as 
Arnold’s are. 

“A man of business,” Bagehot reminds 
us, 44 hates elaborate trifling.” These essays 
mean business, and this is why they all 
begin with a bang more or less loud. His 
characterisation of Sydney Smith also 
characterises himself; 

There is little trace ot labour in his com¬ 
position. . . . And what courage there is in 
it ! There is as much variety ot pluck in 
writing across a sheet, as in riding across a 
country. Cautious men have many adverbs, 

4 usually,* 4 nearly,* 4 almost *: safe men begin, 

4 it may be advanced *: you never know pre¬ 
cisely what their premises are, nor what their 
conclusion is ; they go tremulously like a timid 
rider; they turn hither and thither; thev 
do not go straight across a subject, like a 
masterly mind. 

It is characteristic of Bagehot that all his 
literary pieces are reviews—most of them 
reviews of the immense mid-nineteenth- 
century kind that was the equivalent of what 
today would be whole books or pamphlets. 
Being reviews, his pieces exist in the thick 
of things. Repeatedly he reminds us that 


literature takes second place to life, and 
that it is of interest mainly because of the 
life it springs out of and includes. An 
Inability to profit from direct experience was 
what disturbed him about Macaulay: the 
speech on India, inspired solely by books, 
was of dazzling excellence, but 

Now he has been [to India] he speaks no 
better—rather worse ; he spoke excellently 
without experience, he speaks no better with 
it—it anything it rather puts him out. . . . 
You could never tell from any difference in 
his style, what he had seen, or what he had 
not seen. 

As for Bagehot, he stood with Sydney 
Smith, who stood with Scott. After quoting 
a passage of autobiography that shows 
Smith 44 equally at home in the crude world 
of Yorkshire [as] amid the quintessential 
refinements of Mayfair,” he concludes: 

It is impossible that this shall not at once 
remind us of the life ol Sir Wallet Scon. 
There is the same glowing, natural pleasure, 
the same power of dealing with men, the same 
power of diffusing common happiness. Both 
enjoyed as much in a day. as an ordinary man 
in a month. 

Like them. Bagehot was interested in 
ordiuary people as well as in extraordinary, 
in discerning the 44 peculiarities ” (his 
favourite critical term; of the common man, 
as of the uncommon scientist, or an 
uncannily impressive Francis Horner or 
indeed any ot the subjects of his special 
attention—Shakespeare, Gibbon, Shelley, 
Dickens, Tennyson (to name half a dozen 
of the ihitty who receive it in these 
volumes). His favourite phrase from 
Wordsworth is“ the world that is the world 
ot all of us.” 

Another of his favourite phrases is 
Matthew Arnold’s 44 immersed in matter,” 
and with that phrase goes his own resonant 
aphorism: 44 The English mind . . likes 

to work upon 4 stuff.’ ” The stuff his own 
mind preferred to work upon was that of 
finance, politics and the mechanism by 
which public affairs hung together. It was 
because of this preference that he edited 
The Economist from 1861 until his death 
in 1877, and though the present edition is 
to rescue all his writings with this sort of 
stuff in them that retain their interest, some 
of them will remain pent in the files—over 
these sixteen years he wrote an average of 
two articles per issue, and sometimes as 
many as four. 

Some of the stuff the literary critic has 
to handle makes demands not wholly 
unlike those made on the critic of finance 
and politics. Literature has its own con¬ 


crete particulars, and not wholly distinct 
from them are its moral and intellectual 
ideas, its allusions, its narrative thread, its 
personages' its bo?f3W!ng9y grad so on. But 
literature is valued mainly because of stuff 
more impalpable—stuff that only the true 
literary critic can discern clearly, let alone 
handle. Only he can fix his eye on the 
aesthetic effect a poem or novel makes on 
the mind of a sensitive reader. If wc re-read 
Bagchot's famous essay 4 Wordsworth. 
Tennyson, and Browning ; or. Pure, Ornate, 
and Grotesque Art in English Poetry/ we 
shall enjoy over again the pleasure or read¬ 
ing an account of the aesthetic events that 
have happened in our own minds as we have 
read English poetry. In that essay come 
things like these: 

About [Milton, or even . . . Wordsworthl 
there is> a taint of duty ; a vicious sense of the 
good man’s task. Things seem right where 
they arc, but they seem to be put where thev 
are. Flexibility is essential to tne consummate 
perfection of the pure style ; 
and 

Illusion, half-belief, unpleasant types, 
imperfect types, are as much the proper 
sphere of ornate art, as an inferior landscape 
is the proper sphere for the true efficacy of 
moonlight. 

Only the true literary critic can achieve and 
convev ideas like these. And the few who 
can are not usually equal to editing The 
Economist. No wonder the present owners 
and staff of the paper are proud of him, and 
being proud, are here doing his writings 
proud. 

Sir Warren's Profession 

The Inland Revenue 

By Alexander Johnston. 

Allen and Unwin. 201 pages. 20s. 

This book is one of the New Whitehall 
Series, and follows its practical but 
restrictive terms of reference. Each volume 
describes in detail the working of one 
department, in the style of an official 
Baedeker; the past is only brought in to 
explain the present; the author is normally 
(as in this case) the permanent head of the 
department, which guarantees correctness 
but excludes criticism. It is a formula that 
tends 10 dullness, but the interest of the 
subject and the distinction of the author 
avoid it in this case. 

Cognoscenti know, and the public docs 
not, what a fascinating organisation the 
Inland Revenue is. The two revenue 
departments have an independent existence, 
and arc not mere emanations of Ministers. 
They sit by the Thames In splendid apart¬ 
ments, comfortably separated in space from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. They 
have great imanagerial tasks to perform; 
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and, of the two, the Inland Revenue poses 
higher intellectual demands not so much 
at the topmost level as throughout the 
organisation. Its independence, combined 
with some pride of history, might have led 
* to an extremely self-centred and shell- 
backed existence ; and some fifty years ago, 
ir looked like doing so. Mur it was saved 
by the late Sir Warren Fisher, who was 
made chairman of the board at a 
ridiculously early age—ridiculously, that is, 
by the unadventurous standards of today, 
but not by those of his. He made the 
Inland Revenue over; among other things, 
he gave them two principles, of which one 
is attributed to him by Sir Alexander 
Johnston, but the second is quoted without 
mention of authorship. The first is the 
principle of maximum devolution: the 
board confine themselves to general policy ; 
execution is passed to separately highly 
trained branches; within these branches, at 
every stage, and most particularly at the 
level of district inspector, the Revenue man 
takes responsibility for his own action and 
consults higher authority as little as 
possible. The other principle, inserted by 
Fisher as the first paragraph in every 
volume of instructions and by now 
enshrined in all Revenue practice, is that 
the Revenue officer owes as great a debt 
of justice to the taxpayer as to the 
Exchequer, and must always be helpful to 
him. 

Everyone now serving in the Inland 
Revenue has been brought up under 
Fisher's shadow, though the younger 
generation may not know it. A high 
intellectual standard is demanded: for more 
than forty years the normal requirement for 
entry to the inspectorate has been a uni¬ 
versity degree. Good education, combined 
with early training in management tech¬ 
nique and individual responsibility, has pro¬ 
duced a remarkable cadre of men ; witness 
the success in life of so many who have left 
the Revenue. It has also meant that the 
department has proved adaptable in the 
postwar world, when the last possibility of 
existing as a closed society disappeared, 
and it has been penetrated—literally in one 
celebrated case -by the economic factors 
of contemporary government. 

Probably the most interesting parts of 
this book are about the department's 
managerial methods. They have to combine 
individual responsibility with a very precise 
and regular routine, if the annual timetable 
is to be met without waste of stall and over¬ 
time ; and this routine has to be 
refashioned, sometimes violently, from year 
to year. As Paye has shown, and as the 
use of computers will doubtless soon show, 
large • scale, sophisticated and flexible 
management is one of their strongest points. 

Sir Alexander does excellently what he 
sets out to do. One only regrets the absence 
of the criticism which he cannot express. 
But he does bring out the difficulties: task 
piled on task, and the usual troubles of 
recruitment. In our own interest, we must 
hope that he and his colleagues on the board 
overcome them. 


Anatomy of Fascism 

Journal of Contemporary History: 

Volume /, Number / I 960 , International 
Fascism , 1920-1945 

Edited by Walter l.aqucur and George L. 
Mosse. 

Weidcnfcld and Nieolsoti for the Institute 
for Advanced Studies in Contemporary 
History. 206 pages. 15s. {£2 10s. for one 
year’s subscription.) 

We all know the word 4 ’ fascist” when 
it is used as a term of abuse. As a 
definition in political theory ii is less 
familiar, and the temptation to lump dis¬ 
agreeable regimes together under one all- 
embracing name does not lessen the con¬ 
fusion. Anyone wanting to know what 
fascism really was (and to have some idea 
of why ir was) should read the first number 
of this new journal. It is well to be reminded 
that the spectrum of fascism runs from the 
apocalyptic regressiveness of Nazi Germany 
through the more operatic Italian regime 
to the Iron Guard in Rumania, whose aims 
and ideology strangely resemble those of 
many parties in the underdeveloped world 
today. 

The phenomenon of fascism emerges as 
a revolutionary populist movement (Pro- 
lessor Eugene Weber makes a considerable 
dent in the idea that it got its support 
mainly from the middle classes; which had 
as its aim the destruction of the present in 
the name of Lhc restoration of a mythical 
past. From Doriot to Degrelle to Codrcanu, 
fascist leaders thought of themselves as 
carrying out a revolution against liberal 
capitalism and the forces of traditional 
privilege. What they were really doing was 
something quite different: a return to a 
barbaric cult of energy that was even in 
the short term incompatible with the suc¬ 
cessful management of a modern state. 
Fascism combined a perversion of socialism 
wirh a perversion of nationalism, an alliance 
that contains a warning for socialists and 
nationalists now. The Journal of Contem¬ 
porary History has made a good start in 
providing so much material from which to 
diagnose a malady that wrought such 
terrible havoc on western man. 

The Vasco da Gama Era 

Guns and Sails in the Early Phase 
of European Expansion, 1400-1700 

By C arlo M. CJpolla. 

Collins. 192 pages, illustrated. 30s. 

What gave the West its commanding lead 
over the East in the early modern world ? 
In a most unusual little book. Professor 
Cipolla plumps baldly for two things— 
sailing-ships and gunpowder, especially 
gunpowder. These, he shows, gave Europe 
an armament and a policy which very 
quickly outflanked the rest of the world, and 
posed to the Orient problems which it could 
not solve. Europe, hitherto consistently 
worsted on land, suddenly found itself 
invincible. And this long period—to 
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Professor Cipolla “ the Vasco da Gama 
Era ”—has only now ended. 

It all began when the West developed the 
bronze gun out of the bell-founding 
industry. Spain and Portugal, the first con¬ 
siderable ocean-users, borrowed the tech¬ 
nology of northern Europe, footing the bill 
with their overseas products. But England, 
starling later, came into its own when its 
technicians succeeded in substituting cast- 
iron, first for the inefficient wrought-iron, 
then for the more expensive bronze ; and 
once the ncwer-but-cheaper challenged the 
older-und-dcarer, England had the world at 
its feet. By i6uo it not only provided its 
own artillery, but also exported guns on 
most profitable terms. Then Germany and 
Sweden caught up, and—with a chronic 
fuel-shojiage developing in fcnglund—took 
the lead. In the later 1600s France entered 
the field, and led for a while. 

All these commies, however, are 
“ Europe.” The East never achieved any 
com pa j able results, but fell farther and 
farther behind, catching up only inwards 
the mid-twentieth century. Ami, simul¬ 
taneously, much the same was happening 
alike in shipbuilding, sail-power and sea- 
uavigaiinn. fit was the West, not the East, 
which, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuncs, substituted the oared galley for 
the sailing galleon.) Also, though the East 
quickly tumbled to the use of'really big 
siege-guns, it failed—unlike the West—to 
develop the handier field-artillery. 

The turning of the eastern flmk, begun 
around 1500 by the Portuguese, was soon 
followed by the Spaniards, French, Dutch, 
and lastly the English. And the East had 
no effective weapon with which to oppose 
it. At last, when necessity impelled it to 
borrow Europe’s technology, it found that 
it could obtain it only by aping western 
ideologies and policies. Hinc illae laenmae . 

Here is a most profound, if brief, 
historical study, on a subject hitherto 
seldom tackled in this country. 

Roots of the Bill of Rights 

The Case for Liberty 

By Helen Hill Miller. 

North Carolina University Press . London: 
Oxford University Press . 270 pages, 
including illustrations. 48$. 

A debt of gratitude is owed to the dis¬ 
tinguished lawyer who asked the question 
that produced this book; what were the 
cases behind the American Bill of Rights ? 
He suspected, shrewdly^ and correctly, that 
the safeguards written first into the con¬ 
stitutions of the individual states and then 
into the federal Constitution reflected 
specific court cases, specific grievances. 
Here they are. Among them is the story 
of Bacon’s rebellion, which began when 
the colonial governor, with his eye on the 
fur trade, railed to protect Virginians 
against marauding Indians and ended in the 
right to bear arms—a right causing some 
trouble today. Then there arc the cases of 
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the imprisoned ministers that led to reli¬ 
gious toleration ; the familiar tale of Zengcr 
and the freedom of the press; and the 
delicious story of the burning of the British 
ship Gaspee, which was tircsomcly on the 
alert against smugglers. l"he guilty were 
never found, although there must have 
been few people in Providence who did not 
know their identity. What helped to keep 
lips sealed was the intention of the English 
government that the accused should be 
taken to England for trial. It suspected, 
quite rightly, that a colonial jury would be 
reluctant to convict. This so-called right 
to trial in the vicinage is far from academic 
in the South today, with the pressure to 
transfer cases involving violence to Negroes 
to federal courts because small-toivn juries 
in state courts seldom convict in such cases. 

Mrs Miller has brought immense zest 
and zeal to her search among the sources 
and the contemporary illustrations. She 
shows her journalist’s skill in finding the 
life still existing in these supposedly dry 
bones. Occasionally too much is taken for 
granted for British readers ; Patrick Henry, 
For example, is not the household name here 
that he is in America. But at a time when 
there is so much concern about human 
rights it is good to be reminded of the court 
cases which were the colonial equivalents 
of the recent thunder from the Supreme 
Court in defence of individual liberty. This 
book is that rare combination, a labour of 
love which is also a work of scholarship 
and enlivened by a dry wit. 


Commonwealth 
Trade 1904 

A memorandum prepared by the 1 mdliueme 
Branch of the Commonwealth economic 
Committee, reviewing the main features of the 
external trade of the individual countries and of 
the Commonwealth as a whole. 8s. (S'!. 7d.) 

Workers* Attitudes to 
Technical Change 

A report published by OliCD which surveys the 
sociological literature about the worker's 
occupational role and the factors that influence 
bis attitude towards society and economic and . 
technical change. It deals mainly with the 
behaviour and attitudes of manual workers, but 
the findings apply equally to the non-manual 
worker. 40s. (40*. Oil.) 

Public Finance as an 
Instrument for economic 
Development 

Papers prepared for a study course held under 
the auspices of the Technical Co-operation 
Programme of the OECD at the University of 
York (July 1964). 12s. 6d. < 13s. Id.) 
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New Readers Begin Here 

Indonesia 

By Leslie H. Palmier. 

240 pages, including illusirari. ns. 

India 

By Taya Zmkin. 

236 pages, including illustrations. 

Thumt ' mid Hudson. 30s. each. 

The high standard already set by the other 
books in Lhc “ New Nations and Peoples 
Libnti y M lias been more than achieved by 
Dr Palmier’s book, the fourth in the series 
to be published. It is difficult enough to 
have the job of writing a book that squashes 
into a small space a comprehensive political, 
economic, sociological and historical survey 
of a country, but Indonesia poses particular 
problems as it is, and always has been, a 
diversity of islands, peoples and cultures, 
rather than a ready-made nation. 

Dr Palmier has triumphed over these 
problems. He builds up a picture of Indo¬ 
nesia, first geographically (there arc good 
maps as well as illustrations throughout), 
then historically, including in the histoty 
an examination of the religious and ethnic 
groupings in the islands. An absorbing 
account of the European colonial influences 
and organisation prepares us for an account 
of the growth of Indonesian nationalism. 
The book is so well planned that by the 
time this point is reached the reader is 
equipped with a good background know¬ 
ledge .nul 1 an ihus appreciate the excellent 
account of modern Indonesia rh.it follows. 
Dr Palmier examines the economy of the 
country in the light of the current eight- 
year development plan, and gives a 
description of the various factions jostling 
tor political power after Indonesian inde¬ 
pendence in r945 ' he ends with an analysis 
dt the political methods and motives of 
President Sukarno (not less interesting in 
the light of recent events), placing them 
in a world as well as a domestic context. 

Dr Palmier has a compact way of writ¬ 
ing, which consists of using the mot juste 
—his style is vivid and often amusing—and 
which is, perhaps, what enables him to put 
in so much. For instance, there is an 
unhurried description of a fiameian 
orchestra and the Indonesian shadow plays ; 
the inclusion of this sort of thing makes 
the book thoroughly readable (in a non- 
derogarory sense) as well as being a useful 
reference hook to have on the shelf. 

The latest book in the series to be pub¬ 
lished is in many ways the most interesting. 
India is not a new nation, or a new people, 
but because of its unique situation is a very 
important part of the new world. Mrs 
Zinkin presents the problems and achieve¬ 
ments of India since independence in 1947 
and manages at the same time to fill in the 
background historically without losing Con¬ 
tact with her main theme. She is not afraid 
of drawing her own conclusions, and her 
opinions arc based on a deep affection and 
knowledge. 
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Everyone is familiar with the situation 
of India today—the vast agricultural and 
irrigation problems; the population explo¬ 
sion ; the poverty ; and the political knife- 
edge on which this huge country (the main 
inventor of non-alignment) is poised 
between Asia and Africa with China and 
Russia leering over the northern frontiers— 
but the background is unfamiliar for 
many. India has the same problems as 
many developing countries—a diversity of 
peoples, religions and cultures—but it has 
one overriding difference, the caste-system, 
which was ihc first common denominator 
to make India one nation, and yet by its 
rigidities has proved the biggest obstacle 
to India’s progress in the modern world. In 
a tour de force of lively precisAvriting, Mrs 
Zinkin analyses the rigidity of the different 
groups. 

Her book is well constructed, intelligently 
illustrated and well equipped with a 
chronology of events. The importance of 
the life and influence of Gandhi is carefully 
gone into ; the Kashmir question is not 
ignored, nor is Mr Nehru ; nor are relations 
with Pakistan, or internal relations with the 
Moslem and other minorities, though here 
Mrs Zinkin treads warily (Goa is very 
lightly touched on). 

One has a slight impression on reading 
the book that Mrs Zinkin was more 
interested in writing some parts than others 
(for instance her passionate plea for aid, 
which crowns a useful analysis of the 
country’s five-year plans) but this does 
not mean that anything is left out. Here 
is another admirable rcady-referencc book: 
with lists of political parties and aims, notes 
on important personalities, a good chunk 
devoted ro education and the place of 
women, and a most readable historical 
background, as well as descriptions of the 
ancient religions and cultures that make up 
this fascinating land. 

Joining a Group 

The Logic of Collective Action: 

Public Goods and the Theory of Groups 

By Mancur Olson. 

Harvard University Press . London: 
Oxford University Press . 186* pages. 36s. 

“ Collective ” or “ public ” goods are 
things which can be supplied to the whole 
of a group but which cannot be supplied 
to Its members individually. Thus the 
provision of road signs by the motoring 
associations benefits all motorists and can¬ 
not be withheld from those of them who are 
not members. The average non-member 
would probably agree that he benefits from 
them, yet he does not find it in his interest 
to pay a subscription. The motorists who 
do find it .worthwhile to join do so not 
because of the collective services provided, 
which they would get in any case, but 
because of the other services provided by 
the organisations, which are conditional 
upon membership. The collective services 
are therefore a by-product in the sense that 
they can only be provided because the 
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organisations can induce some motorists to 
join them by providing them with non- 
collective goods. 

The other way in which a large group 
can secure members in order to provide 
collective goods is by the exercise of 
coercion. The state, with tax-collecting 
powers, is the prime example. Union pres¬ 
sure for the closed shop follows the same 
logic. 

Hence, the existence of a large group 
with a common interest does not auto¬ 
matically give rise to collective action. 
Tfyere must be an individual incentive to 
join in or there must be compulsion. 

This proposition, together with the 
notion that small groups are qualitatively 
different from large ones, forms the core of 
this extremely stimulating book. Like most 
propositions in the social sciences, it is 
obvious once stated. But the range of 
phenomena it helps to explain and the 
number of existing ideas it overthrows are 
very considerable. Having set out his 
theory of groups and organisations (with a 
rigour and with the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions that cannot be- reproduced in a 
short review) the author demonstrates its 
explanatory power by examining the growth 
of trade unionism, the concept of economic 
freedom, Marx’s class theory, orthodox 
theories of pressure groups, special interest 
groups and, lastly, the unorganised groups. 
Economic analysis is blended with political 
theory and sociology withgreat success. 
The result is an important contribution to 
social science. 


Time to Call a Halt ? 

The Forked Flame: A Study of D. 11 . 
Lawrence 

By H. M. Daleski. 

Faber. 320 pages. 45s. 

Genuine devotees of D. H. Lawrence arc 
prepared to interpret as inspiration much 
that the unconverted regard as arrant non¬ 
sense. Mr Daleski, who as a literary critic 
is capable of sensitive response to the 
failures as well as the successes of 
Lawrence’s writing, is unmistakably a 
devotee. Before we have finished 35 pages 
of this book, we have met with the follow¬ 
ing comments. After quoting a high-flown 
passage, with cadences recalling the Atha- 
nasian Creed, about the Creative Infinite 
and the Ultimate Infinite, in the relation 
between which u the Holy Ghost of the 
Christian Trinity ” is said to operate, Mr 
Daleski remarks, 41 The point to register is 
not his theological inexactitude.” Five 
pages later, after a quotation about the 
Epoch of Law and the Epoch of Love, he 
says “The generalisation Lawrence makes 
here is so broad and so vague that I assume 
historians would dismiss it out of hand.” 
Another three pages, and Mr Daleski lists 
for our convenience the attributes of Male 
and Female as Lawrence distinguishes them 
in his emay/ea Thomas Hardy, remarking, 
“It is unlikely that psychologists would 


find these distinctions acceptable, but this 
is not the point at issue.” It thus appears 
that D. H. Lawrence i* to be heeded, even 
though he employs a jargon admittedly 
confusing, arbitrary and inconsistent, and 
adopts the imperative tone of Jawgiver- 
cum-prophet. 

The expository writings of Lawrence, 
which Mr Daleski considers important and 
helpful, are peculiarly maddening to people 
who do not like to be harangued. They 
may well respond with intelligent sympathy 
to Lawrence’s creative, evocative, descrip¬ 
tive writing. Perhaps they will prefer 
11 Sons and Lovers ” and “ The Rainbow ” 
to any of the later novels, and may rate the 
tales high precisely because the restricted 
form curbs Lawrence’s tendency to 
evangelise. But no doubt there are plenty 
of others who can welcome yet another 
book about his mystique of sex, even 
though it asks them to swallow such state¬ 
ments as that “ Mellors iis presented as 
an exemplar of the phallic consciousness, 
that is, of the female principle.” 

Mr Daleski regards Lawrence’s own 
constitutional and temperamental make-up 
as essentially dualislic, and views his work 
as a lifelong attempt to reconcile the male 
and female elements that he was conscious 
of as warring within himself. This is a good 
thesis and well worked out. It provides a 
means for explaining the badness of 44 The 
Plumed Serpent” and “ Kangaroo,” and 
the fatal blemishes in 44 Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover.” It might be interesting to stage a 
debate between Mr Daleski, who champions 
this final book of Lawrence's, and Mr 
David Holbrook, who regards it as perni¬ 
cious: interesting, that is, to those people 
who still have the stamina to involve them¬ 
selves in the discussion at all. 

OTHER BOOKS 

A Scheme of Economic. Theory. By G. L. S. 
Shackle. Cambridge University Press. 219 
p iges. 37 m. 6d. 

Once again, Professor Shackle shows himself 
10 be one of the most elegant writers on 
economic theory. Pending the pragmatic test of 
a theory there is, he says, another one: 44 the 
aesthetic. Beauty may reasonably be sought in 


theories as in other works, and applauded when 
ir is found ” In these term, his work scores 
high. He has tried to set oip and relate different 
pardi of economic theory in terms of their treat¬ 
ment of time. It is thus the perspective which is 
original, rather than the content, though his 
exposition of some existing theories (e.g. capitrl 
theory) has a lucidity that is rarely matched. 

History op Mankind: Cultural and Scienti¬ 
fic Development: Volume Two, The Ancient 
World: Part I, 1200 BC to 500 BC: Part II, 
from about 500 BC to the Christian Era: Part 
III, From the Beginnings of the Christian Era 
to about AD 500. By Luigi Parcti, assisted by 
Paolo Brezzi and Luciano Petech. (Translated 
by Guy E. F. Chilver and Sylvia Chilver.) Aden 
and Unwin under the auspices of UNESCO. 
1107 pages in all. 6s. the set of three 
volumes. 

The first volume in this monumental, remark¬ 
able and economically worthwhile series under 
the auspices of Unesco was reviewed in these 
columns on September 7, 1963. That covered 
prehistory. These volumes, at six guineas the 
three, by Luigi Pared assisted by Paolo Breui 
and Luciano Petech, with the same international 
co-opcration of many scholars as the first volume 
acknowledged, have been admirably translated 
(itself a massive task extending to just on 1,000 
pages of text) by Guy and Sylvia Chilver. The 
books are made and printed to an exactingly 
high degree in Britain. It is impossible here to 
«ay more than that they are a delight to handle 
and browse through, a first class collection of 
illustrations, an encyclopaedic source of refer¬ 
ences covering the development of languages and 
writing, religions, political organisation and 
social life, literatures and the arts, technology, 
trade, science, and communications and public 
administration; and, above all, that these 
volumes worthily maintain the standard set in 
the first volume. The series does Unesco, the 
authors and their collaborators much credit. 
Fourteen Eighteen. By John Masters. 
Michael Joseph. 171 pages, including illustra¬ 
tions. 30s. 

The author concentrates on six episodes of 
rhe Great War: the battles of Mods and Le 
Gateau: Coroncl and the Falkland Islands: the 
war in the air: Passchendaclc: the Zeebrugge 
raid: and the final campaign in Palestine. Good 
illustrations. 

The Desert War: The North Africa Cam¬ 
paign, 1940-1943. By Alan Moorehcad. Hamsh 
Hamilton . 249 pages, including illustrations. 

50s. 

The text of this volume is an abridged edition 
of “ African Trilogy” which comprised 
“ Mediterranean Front. “ A Year of Battle, and 
44 The End in Africa/* It was published with 
the addition of many photographs to coincide 
with die twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening 
of the war in North Africa. 


Journal of Contemporary History 

A new quarterly review edited by Walter Laqutut and GeargeMosse 

The Journal will deal not only with political history but also with the history of 
ideas and movements, and of the social forces of our time. 

The first issue, a symposium on the theme of International Fascism 1920 - 45 , 
is published today. It will be followed in April by an account of the left-wing 
intelligentsia between the two world Wars; the third number will re-assess the 
European situation on the eve of World War 1 . Annual Subscription 50 s 

Published quarterly by WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON at 15 r 
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Another meaningless figure for Britain's gold reserves. 

Wall Street has touched a new high—on news of the steel price 
compromise. And London rallied on Thursday. 

Moscow has apparently decided to opt for a Russified version of 
American and German colour television—letting down the French . 

The company in charge o f the pipeline between Beira and Rhodesia has 
refused to close the line—but also refused to pump the oil already in it. So 
it looks as if Portugal will be as neutral as South Africa . 


TURNABOUT IN WORLD TEXTILES 


Topsy-turvy: that describes tex¬ 
tiles at the moment. The situation 
is completely the reverse of what 
lias become accepted as normal. 

For the sparkle is in the old tradi¬ 
tional producers. 

The British industry is performing 
well. Lancashire is working more 
or less flat out; the Midlands knit¬ 
ting companies arc continuing to 
make steady progress ; the outlook 
for the woollen and worsted 
weavers has improved. Total pro¬ 
duction went up i'\, last year, 
despite further reductions in capa¬ 
city. This put textiles among the 
front-running British industries. 
The United States industry is 
doing even better. In the year just 
dosed it looks as if sales will be up 
by 10% over 1964. Profits will 
have been hoisted by an even 
greater amount. Order books and 
confidence are high. Last year a 
succession of textile firms—includ¬ 
ing the two giants J & P Stevens 
nod Burlington Industries-—made 
the trip from upper Broadway to 
lower Manhattan in search of 
money from the capital market.; 
and all were well received. 
European industries, by constrast, 
ate still In a trough. True, West 
German spinners and weavers in¬ 
creased production last year— 
probably by nearly 4%. But this 
good performance was very much 
the exception. In France, sales, 
on the latest figures, were 17% 
down in 1965. which has put pro¬ 
duction in many sections back to 
what it was in 1958. In Italy, the 
situation is only marginally better. 

Asian countries, those shooting 
stats of yester-year, are currently 
in an eyen more precarious posi¬ 
tion. In India production Is 
*~$oibg up a little ; but exports 


are well down. High interest rates 
have made distributors run down 
stocks, which has forced the 
closure of quite a number of mills. 
In Hong Kong the reverse is true : 
exports arc increasing but total 
production is falling. Japan is two- 
thirds of the way through a volun¬ 
tary, six-month, io'V cut in 
spinning production. 

Divergency Explained 

Why such divergency in perform¬ 
ances? The main reasons are : 

1. Government intervention has 
played a part. The American in¬ 
dustry has been boosted, for 
instance, by the Agricultural Act 
passed by Congress in 1964. This 
brought the price of cotton sold in 
the United States down to the 
level at which it is marketed else¬ 
where. Last year even more con¬ 
fidence was injected when Con¬ 
gress guaranteed this equality until 
1970. In Britain, the cotton 
scheme which came into force last 
week set—for the first time—a 
ceiling on total imports from low- 
cost countries. This agreement, 
too, will remain until 1970. 

2. The general economic perform¬ 
ance of individual countries is 
highly relevant. In advanced coun¬ 
tries, expenditure on clothing 
rarely gets out of step with the 
rise or fall of. personal incomes. 
Hence the current growth of 
America's industry, which has been 
aided further by large orders from 
the Defence Department, (the boys 
in blue need cotton, or "rather 
nylon, socks as well as weapons). 
Hence, too, d partial explanation 
of the relatively poor performance 
lately in Italy and France. 

3 . Most Important of all, however, 


WORLD OUTPUT OF FIBRES 

(Thousand million pounds) 




_ l _I_I_I_ I _ I _ I _ I _ I _1_ . 

1954 56 68 60 62 64 

* Total of cotton, wool, silk and man made 
fibres Figures show percentages of total in 
1954 and 1964: Silk output was a nominal 
percentage each year 
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are the push of man-made fibres 
and the strong trend towards amal- 

S amadou* These are the two really 
ynamic forces in textiles today. 
It is significant that they are at 
their strongest in those countries, 
such as the United States, Britain 
and West Germany, which are 
currently turning in the best per¬ 
formances. And at their weakest 
in those areas which are not doing 
so well. (Holland is about the 
only exception to this rule.; 


New Techniques, New 
Investment 

Technically, man-made fibres are 
now making very rapid strides. 

There are now two processes—one 
American, one British—in com¬ 
mercial use for giving man-made 
fibre garments a permanent press. 
This builds up crease resistance in 
normal wear ; and when washed 
the doth docs nor lose the creases 
it should have. Another new pro¬ 
cess makes it possible to quilt man¬ 
made fibre fabric without any 
sewing. l ; oam-backing and the 
laminating of two fibres together 
arc now almost old hut. So, too, 
are crimping and the development 
of stretch fabrics. But all of them 
arc enhancing the characteristics 
of man-made fibres and widening 
their scope. (The photographs 
show nylon looking like cotton and 
wool, as well us nylon.) 

There is also a flurry of investment 
in man-made fibre capacity. In 
Britain, the annual rate of increase 
is currently 25 ... Japan can match 
this. The United States and West 
Germany are only a little way be¬ 
hind. This rapid growth, in turn, 
is lowering prices. Nylon, in par¬ 
ticular, is affected. Very roughly— 


because fibre prices can vary 
2$-}0% between different coun- 
1 ties—here is the price list. Ordin¬ 
ary cotton comes at 22d a lb, wool 
(combed into tops) at 113d. Rayon 
i$ marginally cheaper than cotton. 
Filament nylon costs I 26 d a lb, 
and staple 96d. Filament terylene 
is t40d and staple 8od. Acrylic 
fibres, such as Acrilan and Cour- 
rellc, only sold in staple form, are 
about 80a. 


Favourable Reactions 

The thrust from the newer fibres 
has had a number of different 
effects—all favourable. 

1. It has sparked a reaction from 
wool and cotton. Permanent press, 
for instance, was first tried out on 
cotton trousers. Synthcric-rayon 
mixtures proved more suitable, but 
other cotton developments arc on 
the way. Wool is developing much 
the same idea, though it calls it 
“ durable pleating.” (The tech¬ 
nique employed is identical to that 
used in cold perms.) Wool is also 
currently chalking up a number of 
other pluses, mainly on the side 
of better machine wushabiliiy, 
greater colour retention and more 
stretch. 

2. Newer, and more expensive, 
fibres have quickened the technical 
pace on the machinery side. Knit¬ 
ting has come in, lor instance, be¬ 
cause of its speed fit is til ten 10 
times faster than weaving), which 
offsets the higher initial costs ot 
the synthetics. In most of the 
advanced countries knitting is the 
one real growth sector in textiles, 
and it is rare to find a successful 
large company without some 
capacity in this field. 

3. Improved methods and new 


fibres are giving a lift to sales. 
This, again, is a potent factor be¬ 
hind the American, British and 
West German performances. In 
carpets, for instance, a new tech¬ 
nique (tufting), allied to rayon and 
synthetic fibres, has given * Wholly 
fresh outlook to a previously rather 
plodding industry. 

4 . .Developments in . mfui-made 
fibres can even be detected behind : 
the trend to mergers. It is true, 
that merging has had one wholly 
separate origin in rhe competition 
meted out to the advanced coun¬ 
tries by low-cost producers, with 
its resultant need for retraction. 
But amalgamation has been fos¬ 
tered by the fibre producers. The 
proliferation of new fibres has 
made it necessary to pay more 
attention to customers’ real 
needs, so provoking structural 
changes. 


Future Performances 

All these trends have a lot more 
life left in them. The American 
and British industries seem set fair 
for some time. So docs the West 
Get man. For Japan it looks like 
less fast, but also less erratic, pro¬ 
gress,. France and Italy are now 
coining up, having shaken off the 
woisr periods ol their recessions. 
But the pace ot technical change 
and amalgamation will have to be 
taster in these countries’ indus- 
tnes if this improvement is not to 
be temporary. With markets clos¬ 
ing against them, India and the 
other low-cost producers tace diffi¬ 
culties unless they step up the pace 
ol technical change. Patterns in 
textiles are never very simple, but 
there are lessons to be learned at 
the moment. 



Ny Ion . . . 


Nylon . . . 


Nylon . . . 


and Nylon 
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,.. Promises to pay 
the bearer on demand 
the sum of ... 


Currency Notes, bearing this 
or similar wording, have been 
issued by Governments and Banks 
since early in the history of trade 
and finance as a convenient substitute for 
the bulky gold and silver originally used. 

Times and Customs change but the use of notes 

is still an indispensable feature of the financial mechanism. 

Today, the vast scope and complexity of trade with the Middle and 
Far East require, in addition, the full facilities of the great international 
banking organisations. The Hongkong Bank Group offers such a service 
and can provide the most up-to-the-minute information and expert advice 
on all aspects of trade and finance in these areas. 


THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: HONG'KONG 
I. ON DON OFFICE: 0 CRACECHURCH STREET EC3 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

OF CALIFORNIA 

HEAD OFFICE ISO SaNSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO ^ 

213 WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE) 18 CRACECHURCH STREET LONDON ECS 
WEST END BRANCH: t&8 FALL MALL LONDON SWl 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE BAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON EC4 
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Merger, Italian Style 


The Montecatini-Edison merger is not 
turning out quite as its extraordinarily 
secret architects first expected 

ct \ TXlerio’s Revenge” is bow the Rome weekly I’Espresso 

V headlined a report on the merger between Italy’s largest 
chemical company, Montecatini, and the Milan Edison group 
of which Giorgio Valerio is president. With some £230 
million still coming from the state to compensate it for the 
much resented nationalisation of its electrical generating 
interests two years ago, Edison has engineered a merger that 
alters the whole balance of industrial power in Italy. It creates 
a bigger group than the present industrial giant, Fiat. It 
throws the state-controlled ENI group into the position of a 
very junior partner in chemicals. A joke now current among 
Italian businessmen is that “ Valerio aims to get Montecatini 
nationalised too.” Despite the old and bitter rivalry 
between the two companies, this is hardly Giorgio Valerio's 
design. But it begins to look as if the government, once it 
has fully woken up to the facts, will insist on the merger taking 
a form rather different from that first expected. 

First rumours of the merger reached Milan stock exchange 
on the afternoon of Monday, December 13 th. By that time 
the negotiations had been in progress, in astonishingly well- 
preserved secrecy, for the best part of a year. Until the last 
moment, only five men were fully aware of what was happen¬ 
ing—and Montecatini’s president, Carlo Faina, was not one of 
them. Some ministers in Signor Moro’s left-of-centre govern¬ 
ment still did not know what was afoot on the Tuesday. The 
story finally broke in Milan's Corriere della Sera on the 
Thursday, and by the time the other papers had caught up it 
looked as if it was all over bar the shouting. The shouting was, 
in fact, fairly muted: the member of the Cabinet principally 
concerned, the Socialist budget minister, Signor Picraccini, 
gave his approval in principle, despite his party's traditional 
fear of big business and monopoly. 

The merger looked like a brilliant coup by the 61 -year-old 
Valerio—-an austere, hard-headed businessman, who has been 
with Edison all his working life. The newspapers reported 
that the new company would have Valerio as its chairman, 
and one of Montecatini’s three joint managing directors as 
number two in the new group. This was Giorgio Macerata, 
who had privately conducted the negotiations with Valerio on 
his own initiative. Valerio and Macerata had asked the two 
top men of Mediobanca, die influential Milanese banque 
d’affaires (and an important shareholder in both companies), 
to act as mediators. The two, Enrico Cuccia and Adolfo Tino, 
assessed the value of Montecatini and Edison on the basis of 
reports and figures submitted confidentially by Valerio and 



Faitta, Macerata, Valerio: Who gets what ? 


Macerata over several months. In a shrewd move to ensure 
that the final result would be acceptable to the authorities, 
Valerio invited the powerful Governor of the Bank of Italy, 
Guido Carli, to follow the progress of the negotiations. Carli 
has been urging concentration on Italian industry for years. 

Secrecy was maintained until the terms of the merger were 
ready for submitting to the two boards ; only then were two 
of the principal private shareholders, Gianni Agnelli of Fiat, 
and Leopoldo Pirelli, brought fully into the picture, though 
they had probably been told earlier that “co-operation” 
between the two companies was being discussed. Agreement 
came from the principal shareholders quickly and, apparently, 
unanimously: the merger looked a natural, creating a 
chemicals group which, while still only half the size of 
Britain’s Imperial Chemicals Industries, should hold its own 
in Europe. Faina was presented with a fait accompli on his 
return from a selling trip to Moscow. 

Two forces are now at work to alter the aspect of Valerio’s 
coup. One is the government’s understandable reluctance 
to see its hold on industry weakened: the merger leaves ENI’s 
Anic chemicals subsidiary at a considerable disadvantage (and 
ENI, typically, has had no inhibitions about making its feelings 
known). At the same time the state’s foothold in Montecatini 
through the other state holding company, IRI, which had $ 
per cent of Montecatini’s capital, is more than halved in die 
new joint capital structure. The second force at work is 
Carlo Faina. 

Faina is as much a bom-and-bred Montecatini man as 
Valerio is Edison’s., Valerio presumably thought managing 
director Macerata would be easier than president Faina to 
negotiate with. Faina was personally idendfied with the years 
of intense rivalry between the two companies. Edison, since 
the early fifties, had been edging its way into Montecatini’s 
chemicals field (though at a heavy price), while Montecatini 
went into electricity generating to escape Edison’s allegedly 
excessive charges for current. 
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Faced with the fail accompli, Faina has reacted vigorously 
against the suggestion that the merger should be interpreted 
as a takeover of Montecatini by Edison. He argued that 
Edison, though stronger financially, was an infant in chemicals 
• by comparison with Montecatini, which has one of the largest 
research and technical teams in the industry in Europe. The 
command structure of the new company will not be formally 
decided by the shareholders until March. It now looks prob¬ 
able that, instead of Valerio getting a walkover into the presi¬ 
dency, there will be a compromise of two vice-presidents— 
Valerio and Faina—with a “ neutral ” president chosen from 
outside to umpire between them. One name suggested for 
this hot seat is Bruno Visentini, a brilliant lawyer who was 
brought into IRI as a vice-president several years ago. 
Visentini, who is already on Montecatini's board as represen¬ 
tative of IRI, has been president of Olivetti since it was 
salvaged in 1964. The appointment of an IRI man like 
Visentini would assure the government some measure of 
control over the new company's policies which might com¬ 
pensate for its reduced influence as shareholder. It would 
also quieten fears that the merger could be executed in a 
way that put die interests of the big shareholders, with their 
interlocking holdings, above those of the many thousands of 
small shareholders, who have the great majority of the capital 
but exercise no practical control. 

The operation has drawn attention once again to the extra¬ 
ordinary octopus grip of powerful family interests across 
the commanding heights of Italian industry. It caused a 
flurry of speculation on the Milan bourse that, once the process 
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had begun, further big moves could be expected. But the 
biggest name being mentioned, the Agnelli family’s Fiat, can 
clearly find no partner in Italy to give it the scale it needs 
in the international car market. Some top men at Fiat think 
the British Motor Corporation will appear as the best—if 
not the only—partner available in a few years’ time, Volks¬ 
wagen's Professor Nordhoff being resolved to go it alone and 
France’s Renault apparendy wanting to be just French. Fiat’s 
guess is that if a Fiat-BMC tie-up came off soon enough, 
Germany's Daimler-Benz would jump in too; it would be 
glad to avoid having to merge with Volkswagen instead. 

Another company in search of partners is Olivetti, the 
biggest office equipment maker in Europe, which would like 
to get back into electronics in its own right by providing com¬ 
puter equipment. Olivetti, now being run by Fiat’s Aurelio 
Peccei after it was rescued by a Fiat-Pirelli-IRI-led consortium 
two years ago, sees Britain’s International Computers and 
Tabulators as the only partner with which a really serious 
challenge to American competition could be organised. The 
bourse is also talking about Pirelli (the Pirellis are major share¬ 
holders in both Montecatini and Edison). Here the likeliest 
tie-up in the long run would be with Fiat—which would mean 
integration with a vengeance, from the tyres up. 

One thing that seems certain is that Edison and Montecatini 
will not want to swallow anyone else for the time being. “ God 
forbid ’’ is Faina’s reaction to the rumour that they might take 
over Snia Viscosa, the big artificial and synthetic fihres group. 
The joke about the danger of getting Montecatini nationalised 
is a little too near the bone for comfort. 


BUSINESS 


Tin and the Tunku 

Malaysia’s well-publicised discontent with the terms for 
selling tin had more to it than sheer obstinacy. There is a 
tin shortage and it could get worse 


I n the past few weeks the war in Vietnam and some purely 
fortuitous short-term fluctuations in supply have helped 
unsettle world tin prices, but neither was responsible for 
Malaysia’s indecision about whether or not to stay in the 
international arrangement for marketing the metal. Malaysia 
is the world’s biggest single tin producer, accounting for 40 
per cent of the non-communist world’s output. Great, there¬ 
fore, was the consternation when Tunku Abdul Rahman’s 
government announced on December 17th that it would not 
sign die new International Tin Agreement Without Malaysia, 
the International Tin Council would have been nearly power¬ 
less to iron out excessive price fluctuations. Yet, just after 
Christmas, Malaysia changed its mind abruptly and decided 
to sign after all. The new agreement should now come into 
force on July 1st. 

Malaysia’s initial decision was based on a belief that with 
no suitable substitutes available the world's present shortage 
of tin is here to stay. Given that premise, there were two 
alternatives. The first was to raise from £1,000 to £1,200 a 
ton the floor at which the International Tin Council will step 


into the open market to support tin prices. This guarantee 
was needed, it was argued, to encourage further investment 
in mining. The other possibility was to jettison the whole 
International Tin Agreement. In that case the £18 million 
remaining in the International Tin Council’s buffer stock 

kitty could have 
been distributed 
to finance the 
development of 
new mines. 

Malaysia 
pressed very 
bard, especially 
when the draft 
of the Third 
International Tin 
Agreement was 
being drawn up 
at the United 
Nations Tin 
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Conference last April, to have the Tin Council’s lower inter¬ 
vention price raised. When that failed, the Tunku resorted 
to the second alternative, and tried to jettison the new 
International Tin Agreement. 

Four of the other big producer countries (Bolivia, Thailand, 
Nigeria and the Congo) felt that, although prices are now 
far above the price range at which the International Tin 
Council would need to support them, it could still provide a 
safety net should prices fall. And £18 million was not an 
overly high premium to pay for this insurance. It was the 
strong pressure which these countries brought to bear on 
Malaysia that moved the Tunku to give the new agreement 
hiS last minute reprieve. 

Yet was the Malaysian government wrong in its assess¬ 
ment of the world tin market ? The imbalance between 
demand and supply first emerged in 1961, as demand from 
the industrialised countries, for tin plate especially, surged, 
while output was slow to rise after the International Tin 
Council lifted restricrions on tin exports that have been im¬ 
posed on its member producer countries during an earlier 
period of surplus. 

At the request of the International Tin Council, the Ameri¬ 
can government’s General Services Administration agreed to 
dispose of its surplus stocks of tin, to fill the gap until world 
output was raised to the higher level of demand. The General 
Services Administration has now sold more than 50,000 tons 
of its tin since 1962, and there is still little sign of any marked 
improvement. In 1965 Malaysia increased its output by 
3,000 tons to 63,000 tons, Thailand produced an extra 2,000 
tons, and Bolivia maintained its average annual increase for 


the past few years of 1,000 tons. But their combined efforts 
sdll leaves a gap of about 20,000 tons a year. 

Is world supply going to increase fast enough to meet world 
demand before the American stockpile runs through its last 
70,000 tons of tin—which it is likely to do by 1970 at the 
present rate ? Much depends on Indonesia, whose annual 
production has declined by more than half, to 16,000 tons 
a year, over the past decade. This drop followed when most 
of Indonesia’s Dutch mining experts left after the nationalisa¬ 
tion of Indonesia’s tin industry. In addition disputes with 
Holland made it impossible for Indonesia to get spare parts 
for its equipment. 

However, the outlook is more hopeful now. As relations 
with Holland have, improved, spare parts have begun to flow 
back into Indonesia. A new dredger is on its way from Glas¬ 
gow and should increase output by 2,000 tons a year. Even 
so, Indonesia’s production is unlikely to rise by more than 
about 6,000 tons a year, and that only if the country avoids 
further political upheavals. And even that will not close the 

gap- 

The other five large producers—Congo Leopoldville, 
Nigeria, Bolivia, Thailand and Malaysia—claim that, with 
labour costs rising, and tin deposits becoming ever less acces¬ 
sible, the floor price of the buffer stock at £1,000 is not a 
sufficient inducement to foreign capital to come into tin 
mining on a scale large enough for them to raise output sub¬ 
stantially. That was the economic justification for the Tunku’s 
threat of non-participation. The International Tin Agreement 
may have been signed, but we have not heard the last of 
the underlying grievance. 


Photographic Ensmallments 

Microfilm without standards is like a language without grammar 


H atfield college of technology has been given £5,000 
by the government to survey the microfilm market in 
Britain. It is a paltry sum compared with the amount that 
one market research firm has spent on an analysis of the 
American market alone—probably over £30,000. The same 
company is about to start a similar analysis in Europe. But 
anything that Hatfield can find out may help the committee 
set up by the British Standards Institution to formulate some 
sensible standards for manufacturers and users of microfilm 
equipment to follow in Britain. 

These are vitally needed. The potential of microfilm is as 
much as a communication medium as it is a convenient way 
of storing old, seldom referred-to documents and records. But 
it is going to be a pretty poor form of communication if each 
user had his own method which bears little relation to anyone 
else’s. There is already tremendous variation in types and 
sizes of film, in cameras and filming techniques, in methods 
of chopping up and mounting film, in enlarger-viewers and in 
print-out equipment. It is only too easy to take a film and 
find that because of its characteristics or because of the way 
it is mounted it is virtually illegible when blown up on a screen 
or when printed out. 

The United States government saw early on the advantages 
of microfilm ; its Department of Defence was virtually forced 


by the mounting tide of paper into finding some more concen¬ 
trated method of communication. Now all defence contracts 
must be tendered for with drawings on microfilm. Rigorous 
specifications are laid down, and, if not followed, a tender 
is immediately rejected. The standards may not be perfect— 
they were drawn up some years ago to make the best use of 
the equipment and supplies then available—but they set the 
standards that industry follows and that have been widely 
adopted by microfilm equipment makers and users whether 
or not they are working for the Department of Defence. 

A little of the American experience has filtered through to 
Britain. The problem of storing vast quantities of paper 
produced by industry are beginning to worry companies and 
organisations—and the government. But the government 
departments are each pursuing an independent line. The Post 
Office nearly made up its mind to adopt standards on the 
American lines. Then it suddenly discovered that there was 
other equipment on -the market, about which it knew nothing, 
and which might need somewhat different standards. So its 
decision is now waiting for a more thorough look at what is 
available. The Ministry of Defence is also looking into micro¬ 
film, waiting until all its various outposts report back on the 
various systems that have caught their separate fancies. The 
Ministry of Technology took a'quick look at the muddle, 
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decided what was needed were Standards—and thankfully 
shoved the problem over to the British Standards Institution. 

At present the few British companies that have embarked 
upon microfilm for engineering arc using it only internally. 
And as they normally install a complete system the problem 
of standards does not arise. It is still too early to judge 
precisely the cost advantages of using microfilm, but already 
they appear considerable. One company reckoned that 
simply digging out and returning an engineering drawing to 
the files cost 9d. To refer to a neat stack of microfilmed draw¬ 
ings mounted in aperture cards—which are also punched cards 
so that this method of handling can be used—costs about iAd. 
The cumulative total of savings is estimated by the division 
at about 20 per cent for general reference to files. And in 
the drawing office, where draughtsmen frequently want to take 
a quick look at a detail in an old drawing, the saving in labour 
cost might reach 15 per cent. Another company needs 480,000 
prints of drawings a year ; it sends them all over the country. 
At the moment it sends out half-size prints from microfilmed 
drawings. (It took a lot of persuasion to get the production 
engineers to accept half-size prints ; some still refuse to use 
them.) Savings in overall cost compared with the old full size 
dyeline, contact, prints work out at about 40 per cent. If the 
company succeeds in converting to a complete microfilm 
system, so that it sends out only film mounted in aperture 
cards, the saving will be about 50 per cent. Many engineering 
companies put a considerable proportion of their work out to 
other concerns and send out from a tenth to a half of all the 
drawings they prepare. But then they, in their turn, 
receive drawings from other suppliers or tenderers. An effort 
was made by an engineering group to awaken some interest 
in its suppliers in drawings that were at least prepared in such 
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a way that they could be filmed. Only one out of 400 suppliers 
showed the slightest enthusiasm. But if the response had been 
favourable the chaos could have been considerable. For with 
no agreed standards to guide them, there is no certainty that 
a film prepared by one company would be readable or print¬ 
able by another. Which is a perfect let-out for anyone wanting 
an excuse not to install expensive equipment for microfilming, 
although it is unlikely that this is in fact the reason for so little 
British interest. But if the British government gave the sort 
of positive and co-ordinated lead that the American govern¬ 
ment gave, industry might follow. 

Microfilm manufacturers themselves seem to have done 
remarkably little homework on the potential in Britain. Some 
microfilm enthusiasts are hampered by the lack of the right 
equipment—a moderately priced, simple-to-ysc printer 
machine for instance. Nor, until recently, has any manufac¬ 
turer gone a-badgering the British Standards Institution to 
draft microfilm standards. Which probably suits the Institution 
well enough—it has too much work already. 

Now the need for standards has been forced abruptly upon 
them. Interest in microfilm is mounting, with everyone tend¬ 
ing to pull or push in different directions. The new com¬ 
mittee that the British Standards Institution has set up wants 
to co-ordinate the former totally unrelated and quite separate 
approaches to microfilming of BSPs library committee, its 
photography committee, and its office equipment committee. 
This is at least a beginning. But must it all be so long- 
winded ? The American Department of Defence standards 
have been used for long enough to show up their bright points 
and their bugs. Standards for British microfilm do not need 
to be worked out from first principles—they just need to go 
ahead from where the American ones leave off. 
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Worse 


RAILWAYS 


O n Tuesday, Mr Stanley Raymond, the 
chairman of British Railways, con¬ 
firmed that 1965 had been a bad year, and 
that the deficit had risen. When the rail¬ 
ways were re-organised in 1962, the general 
aim was a steady annual reduction in the 
overall loss. In that year, the deficit was 
£150 million. The year after it was down 
to £134 million, and in 1964 to £121 mil¬ 
lion. Now it is back at £130 million, well 
off course. What has gone wrong? 

Mr Raymond puts most of the blame on 
the Government and unions between them. 
Mr Fraser, Minister of Transport for most 
of 196$, introduced a more long-winded 
procedure for closing down lines, and he 
also took decisions more slowly when they 
came on to his desk. At the moment, 40 
to 50 proposals are in the ministerial in- 
tray. Closures yield big savings and delay¬ 
ing tactics must have affected revenue a lot. 
But this is about as far as it goes ; the rest 


of Mr Raymond's case does not hold up. 
True, the unions have blocked the freight 
liner scheme; but even if it had been 
pushed as fast as possible, this would not 
have affected revenue materially last year. 

What did affect revenue, which rose dur¬ 
ing 196$ by £15 million less than expected, 
was the poor year for coal, which is nearly 
half of all the freight British Railways 
carries. But this does not explain away the 
whole of the shortfall. Passenger revenue 
stays very steady, so other freight receipts 
must have fallen again or be at best 
stationary. After four years' effort to sell 
freight, this is disappointing. Coupled 
with the recent spate of anguished 
cries from manufacturers about bad 
deliveries, .'t suggests that there is still some¬ 
thing badly wnjng somewhere. Mr Ray¬ 
mond deserves sympathy; Lord Beeching 
took the first, and easiest, bites at the 
problems. But this should not be allowed 


to obscure the fact that these results are a 
commentary on the railways’ own lack of 
progress as much as the Government's. 


Deficits and Subsidies 

T he Chairman also unburdened himself 
on a more important topic: the abso¬ 
lute size and composition of the railway 
deficit. The railways, for social reasons, 
have to run stopping passenger train and 
suburban commuter services. For social 
reasons they cannot charge economic prices. 
The consequent annual loss on these two 
items is large: £60 millions, which nearly 
doubles the losses arising from other 
sources. The public sees only the com¬ 
pounded total deficit and concludes that 
the railways are inefficient. The railway 
staff, which is continually being exhorted to 
make the thing pay, simply gets demoralised. 

It is all very unfair, and Mr Raymond is 
right to say so. But the solution he went on 
to propose—a national highways authority, 
set up by the Government to take oyer 
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roads, railway tracks, canals and even the 
air-space, raising levies on those who use 
them—is a dangerous red herring. The 
problem is to decide if and to what extent 
the railways should be subsidised. Setting 
up a new authority would not directly help 
this forward. It would confuse the issue by 
linking two things—the need to subsidise 
certain passenger trains and the cost of 
maintaining steel rails and signal boxes— 
which have no logical connection. It would 
be much more realistic surely, to separate 
out the socially necessary but uneconomic 
services, cost them, and make good the 
difference between receipts and outgoings 
from Government or local authority 
revenue. If necessary the money could be 
inserted into the accounts of the railways 
just before the year-end, so that the “ true,” 
and smaller, deficit stood alone and clear. 
The Railways’ Board would then have 
a target, the public a true standard of 
measurement, and the government the 
information to decide what should be 
subsidised. 

“ Subsidisation should be by the central 
Government... for specific purposes. The 
present method cf book-keeping, and the 
poor knowledge the railways have of their 
costs, means it is difficult to know who is 
subsidised, and even more difficult to know 
by how much.” The words are those of Mr 
Christopher Foster, the transport economist, 
in his book, %i The Transport Problem.” It 
is now expected that Mr Foster is going 
into the Ministry of Transport in a new 
rc-organisation (there was a smaller one a 
few months ago) which would set up a new 
department of economists and transport 
specialists. Mrs Castle deserves full marks 
for this move. If Mr Foster sticks to his 
guns, a rational solution to the whole 
problem of subsidising public transport 
might at last emerge. 

DOUBLE TAX AGREEMENT 

America Wins 

L ast autumn it became clear that the 
renegotiation of the double taxation 
treaty with the United States had turned 
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into a tug of war between Washington and 
Whitehall. The game is now over. Agree¬ 
ment in principle has been reached. 
America has wan. 

The renegotiation was caused by Britain’s 
introduction of corporation tax last spring. 
It then became necessary to devise new 
double tax arrangements with most other 
non-communist countries. The American 
agreement was by far the most important, 
and is likely to point the way for subsequent 
negotiations. In the event, the two govern¬ 
ments have agreed to fix withholding taxes 
at 15 per cent—as recommended by the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. And where a company 
controls more than 10 per cent of the votes 
in an associated company across the 
Atlantic, it will be able to claim relief not 
only for the foreign withholding tax but also 
for the 44 underlying ” (i.e. corporation) tax 
borne overseas. Bur not where the voting 
power is less than 10 per cent: i.c. port¬ 
folio investors will not get it. 

Britain had initially stuck out for a much 
higher rate of withholding tax, on the 
ground that its rate of corporation tax (at 35 
10 40 per cent) will be much lower than the 
American corporation tax of 48 per cent. 
The Americans stuck fast to the principle of 
reciprocity—the same rate of withholding 
tax on each side—and argued thar whether 
Britain chose to tax companies at 37 or 56 
per cent was a matter for Britain alone. 
They have had their way. 

As a result American companies with 
British subsidiaries will now pay corpora¬ 
tion tax at 35-40 per cent, instead of the 
56-J per cent they would have paid under 
the pre-corpora.tion tax system. Their divi¬ 
dends will then be liable to a further and 
new 15 per cent British tax, with the result 
that even an American subsidiary here thar 
distributes all its profits will pay a maxi¬ 
mum of 49 per cent, against 56J per cent 
previously (the sum works out as follows: 
from each £100 comes £40 corporation tax, 
then 15 per cent on the remaining £60, 
which equals £9). As Mr Callaghan had 
wanted, American companies ought there¬ 
fore to find Britain a more enticing country 
to invest in, especially in their early years 


when profits are being ploughed back. But, 
as Mr Callaghan had not wanted, this in¬ 
ducement has been secured by Britain mak¬ 
ing—in effect—a tax present to the Ameri¬ 
cans and thus a transfer of current dollars 
from the Bank of England to the Federal 
Reserve. British companies investing in 
America, as expected, will be worse off than 
under the old system. They are already 
used to the 15 per cent withholding tax and 
the 48 per cent American corporation tax 
rate. But once overspill relief runs out in 
seven years' time, they will be hit by die 
fact that they cannot claim double tax relief 
on corporation tax above the British rate of 
35 or 40 per cent. In addition, Britkh 
firms owning more than 95 per cent of a 
subsidiary in America have hitherto paid 
an especially low rate (5 per cent) with¬ 
holding tax; this now goes up to 15 per 
cent, because Mr Callaghan was unwilling 
to grant only a 5 per cent withholding tax 
to any American subsidiaries here. 

The British portfolio investor will no 
longer get relief for 41 underlying ” com¬ 
pany tax paid by the American company in 
which he owns shares. The American 
portfolio investor in British stocks will also 
get less double tax relief back home. But 
much more important for him will be the 
fact that his dividend in future will have 
borne only a withholding tax of 15 per cent 
in Britain. So if the British company 
maintains its gross dividend under the new 
system (as it usually will, for the benefit of 
its British shareholders), the American 
shareholder will get £85 per £100 gross, 
instead of about £59. Although he will 
have to pay more American tax on this 
larger amount, he too ought to find Britain 
a more attractive investment haven. 


NATURAL GAS PRICES 

Fighting for More 

B ritish petroleum is busily finding 
itself another offshore rig to replace 
the defunct “ Sea Gem," confident that it 
will still meet its promise to the Gas Council 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


GOLD RESERVES 

A disclosed rise of £6 million in 
December. True rise—or loss—is 
anyone's guess. 

HP CAR SALES 

Seasonal drop in December: .still 
well below last year's level. 


Percentage ch«ng« from : 
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Census of Production 1963- 

-better late than never 


120 

Co pipe ashore 50 million cubic feet a 
day by the end of 1967. But (it is now 
arguing with the Gas Council in the course 
of price negotiations) this target may not be 
pursued with enthusiasm unless the price 
. is high. In order to encourage the oil com¬ 
panies to put their capital at risk in the 
North Sea—and above all to develop them 
fast—the Gas Council is being told that it 
must be prepared to compensate them 
generously for the elf or t. 

Liquefied natural gas from Algeria is 
landed now at Canvey Island at 64 d. 
per therm. This first comma is now 
beginning to look expensive. Talks wirh 
Nigeria and Venezuela for further sup¬ 
plies, also liquid, turn on prices rumoured 
to be perhaps as low as 4]d. a 
therm. This it the figure also mentioned 
tentatively as the landed price for Dutch 
gas which is leaner, containing 14 per 
cent nitrogen. In America, wellhead 
prices for gas, from deposits not necessarily 
bigger than BP’s find, start at id. to ild. a 
therm. Why then should BP feel, as it is 
said to feel, that it needs a landed price of 
7d.—at the very least 6d.—to persuade it 
to get moving ? 

Is it the high cost of developing the 
deposits and bringing the gas ashore ? 
Depending on the size of pipeline installed, 
BP reckons it will cost £10 million to £20 
million. If the gas were landed at 4id. a 
therm, equivalent to rumoured Nigerian 
prices, 50 million cubic feet a day would 
gross BP £3.6 million a year; 7d. a therm 
would yield £5.3 million. Knock id. a 
therm off for production costs and that still 
leaves a generous return—particularly when 
BP gets 10 per cent on its capital for the 
rest of its activities. In fact the yields 
would be even higher than they seem, for 
if the field can produce the 200 million 
cubic feet a day which the rumours ascribe 
to it, BP will garner four times the income 
from the higher figure of capital invested: 
equivalent to a yield on capital at 7d. a 
therm of 90 per cent. Moreover, since 
most of that capital is in the pipeline, an 
entirely neutral factor in the equation (many 
companies would willingly build and run it 
for, say, 10 per cent a year net on the cost), 
the return on the capital “ at risk ” is even 
more generous. 

Why should the Gas Council hand over 
these returns ? The risk involved turned 
out to be nil. In any case, the companies 
are bound to take it by the terms 0/ their 
licenses. And balance of payments is no 
concern of BP’s—except, perhaps, where it 
can be turned to commercial advantage. 
Deadlock has been reached, but time is on 
(he Council's side. It increases the chance 
that another company will find gas and so 
weaken BP's bargaining hand. It also gives 
the opportunity to delimit the field so that 
die companies know what they are bargain¬ 
ing about. At whatever price, the Gas 
Council should not allow itself to be rushed 
into a commitment without knowing how 
much gas is involved. For, unless North 
Sea gas is cheap, no amount of talk will 
lead to full and adequate development. 


The Board of Trade’s Christmas contri¬ 
bution to statisticians, made available on 
Christmas Eve, was a first helping from 
the 1963 Census of Production. The same 
provisional results for the last full census, 
in 1958, were a year earlier coming out. 
F.ven though this latest census was more 
detailed than the 1958 one, providing for 
the eventual construction of an input- 
output table of the British economy, the 
lateness of the results is regrettably be¬ 
coming a feature of many of the more 
detailed und valuable official statistics. 
Computer teething troubles are being 
blamed, whether this is the computers’ or 
the statisticians’ fault is far from clear, 
but pen-pushing was quicker—by years. 

The figures so far available, based on 
returns from companies employing 85 per 
cent of all manufacturing manpower, show 
that the net output* of all productive 
industry in 1963, when measured in 
money terms, had risen by 7s per cent 
since 19*54—a more comparable census 
year than 1958. As employment in these 
industries rose over the period by less 
than 2 per cent, net output per head was 
72 per cent up over the nine years. 

But what about the relative position of 
different industries ? In 1963, average net 
output per employee was £1,344 from 
which an average wage or salary of £743 
had to be deducted. The balance pro¬ 
vides for rent, rates, taxes and certain 


selling expenses, as well as depreciation 
and profits. Variations in net output per 
employee between industries therefore 
reflect in part the differences in average 
earnings. But they arc even more a reflec¬ 
tion of the capital intensity of industries. 
The chemical industry and utilities (ga9, 
electricity, and water) with their large 
capital investments had net outputs per 
worker 75 or 80 per cent respectively 
above the national average compared with 
43 below the average for the labour 
intensive clothing and footwear industry. 

In the nine years from 1954 to 1963, 
five industries only out of 18 recorded a 
growth in net output per head faster than 
the average. The utilities were again top, 
thanks to heavy investment by the elec¬ 
tricity industry with construction and 
chemicals a long way behind in second 
and third place. The mining industry 
achieved a creditable average performance 
but surprisingly many of the metal goods 
industries were among the twelve with 
hclow-average growth rates. 

Bui a word of warning. These com¬ 
parisons are relative to average growth at 
current prices. Impressive growth rates 
could be achieved by obtaining price in¬ 
creases faster than the average. And we 
shall have to wait to see how far the final 
results of the census alter the picture. 
At today's pace, probablv for a very long 
time. 


How Industries Compare 

Net output* per employee in 1963 | Employment in 1963 




Per cent of 

Relative 

Numbers 

Index 



national 

growth 

*000 

1954 - 100 


£ 

average 

since 19541 



Food, drink and tobacco 

1.674 

125 

98 

746 

113*5 

Chemicals 

2.353 

175 

111 

431 

105 ‘4 

Metal manufacture 

1.453 

108 

70 

568 

103*3 

Engineering and electrical 

1.296 

96 

81 

1,881 

119*3 

Shipbuilding 

1.031 

77 

77 

202 

71 *3 

Vehicles 

1.484 

40 

102 

764 

102*9 

Other metal goods 

1.197 

89 

82 

498 

105 0 

Textiles 

1.064 

79 

87 

764 

78*2 

Leather 

1,073 

80 

82 

65 

82*4 

Clothing and footwear 

771 

57 

83 

619 

89 9 

Bricks 

1,337 

99 

98 

315 

98*3 

Timber 

1,014 

75 

71 

272 

98*7 

Paper, printing, etc. 

1,476 

110 

91 

680 

116*4 

Other manufacturing 

1,313 

98 

103 

296 

121*3 

All Manufacturing 

1,364 

101 

93 

7,898 

102.9 

Mining and quarrying 

1,184 

68 

100 

652 

78*3 

Construction 

1,104 

82 

119 

1,683 

107*4 

Gas. electricity and water 

2,415 

180 

152 

407 

107-3 

All Industries 

1.344 

100 

100 

10,839 

101 8 


*Nat output represents the value added to materials by the process of production, f Increases 1954-be 
m the velue of net output per employee ere expressed es percentages of the average in ell industries 100), 
Thus, in food, drink end tobacco . the rise was Just below overage In chemicals11 was 11% above storage. t 
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PRICES 

A Seasonal Spiral 

I T is easy to compile a long list of goods 
that are going up in price this month. 
The Grocer has recorded over one hundred 
items in this week alone (some are different 
sizes of package). But it is as easy every 
January. Manufacturers try to hold the line 
until after Christinas; with the new year’s 
stocks comes the mark-up. And this new 
year, in fact, may turn out to be less price 
inflationary than the last, when The Grocer 
recorded one thousand mark ups in four 
weeks. Two years ago, one thousand items 
went up in price over a ten week period. 
Nor, so far, are many of the current price 
revisions likely to have too drastic an effect 
on the cost of living index. Mr Brown's 
holiday mood cannot have been too rudely 
shattered by the news that mothballs, hand- 
cream, hair brushes, crab spreads and fruit 
pastes were going to be more expensive. 

But there could be worse in store if bread 
prices are to be pushed up again. There is 
the threat of dearer beer in a month or so. 
That will send the cost of living up. 
Manufacturers, both those directly affected 
by the early warning system and those out¬ 
side the scheme, have taken the govern¬ 
ment’s pleas for pegging prices remarkably 


UNDERWATER DRILLING 

Getting 

«\Y/ e are only at the Wilbur Wright 

W stage when it comes to deep diving 
development,” says Mr Murray Black, chair¬ 
man of Divcon International. He ought to 
know, lie holds the world deep-diving 
record—not just going down, but working 
on an oil rig 550 feet under for 35 minutes. 
Development was carried a stage further 
this week when Divcon and Constructors 
John Brown Limited—part of the John 
Brown shipbuilding and engineering group 
—announced the formation of a new com¬ 
pany, CJB-Divcon Ltd., to develop, build 
and operate the first entirely commercial 
submersible work chamber used outside the 
American continent. 

The chamber consists of two spheres, 
separated by a watertight door. The top 
sphere carries a technician and a stand-by 
diver, living normally at surface pressure. 

The lower chamber contains the working 
diver who passes in and out via an open 
hatch, and is attached to it by lines through 
which he breathes an oxygen-helium mix¬ 
ture. Water is held out by an internal air 
pressure equal to the outside water pressure. 
(The lower hatch is closed before the 
chamber is brought to the surface.) The 
whole apparatus is 14 feet high and weighs 
12 tons. In an emergency, It can be dis¬ 
connected and remain on the sea floor for 
24 hours without contact with the surface. 

At any time during that period, external 
ballast can be released by the occupants 
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seriously, but there comes a time when even 
the moat publicity conscious company can 
find no other way of paying bills than put¬ 
ting prices up. The Department of Econo¬ 
mic Affairs is plainly very concerned at the 
real psychological damage that may be done 
by the spread of the current catch phrase: 
“ the dam must burst.” 


CUTLERY 

Knifed by Japan 

O N January 1st, restrictions on imports 
of Japanese cutlery were lifted. This 
was the black moment that the British 
manufacturers have been dreading since the 
signing of the Anglo-Japanese Commercial 
Treaty in November, 1962. For the 
Japanese have learnt to produce cutlery that 
can rival anything that comes out of Shef¬ 
field for quality and knocks British knives 
and forks for six on price. The British in¬ 
dustry has beaten a path to the Board of 
Trade in the hope of getting some kind of 
protection, but without success. It has also 
had a go at improving its own efficiency and 
keeping down costs. In the last ten years 
the number of producers has halved—to 
about 250—as a result of closures and 
amalgamations. 


Down 

and the chamber bobs to rhe surface. 

Finding ways of making it possible for 
people to work under water for extended 
periods has become a major preoccupation. 
The impetus came from the difficulties of 
deep sea salvage work. When the American 
nuclear submarine Thresher went down off 
the coast of New England, the American 
navy suddenly realised how little it knew 
about deep sea techniques. This led to 
recent military experiments in which four 
men (including one astronaut) lived and 
worked for eleven days on the sea bed in 
a large submersible chamber. Many of 
the problems encountered—mostly psycho¬ 
logical—were common to astronauts and 
divers. There appears to be no physio¬ 
logical barriers preventing men from staying 
under water at high pressures for long 
stretches. This work, coupled with a grow¬ 
ing realisation of the possibilities of winning 
mineral wealth from the sea bed, could lead 
to a rapid movement forward from the 
Wilbur Wright age—-perhaps to a time 
when all work is conducted far below the 
troublesome surface where Sea Gem met its 
end last week. 

Before then, however, small advances like 
the Divcon-CJB development will continue 
to be made. The chambers—which cost 
£30,000 each to build and several times that 
to develop—go some way to overcoming 
the main diving problems of the diver’s 
safety and his dependence on surface con- 
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Anyway, the Japanese will hardly flood 
this country with their goods immediately. 
They would be foolish if they did; under 
the terms of the treaty, if imports are such 
to “cause or threaten serious injury” to 
British producers, the government, as a last 
resort, u will be free to impose restrictions.’* 


SHORTER NOTE 

The Hong Kong Government Office in 
London has now gone part of the way 
towards clearing up the pink elephant 
mystery. The elephants, about the sfce of 
a man’s thumb, are made of pink plastic 
and contain water. They are made to be 
frozen and can then be used again and again 
to cool drinks. The reason that Bristol’s 
medical officer of health has complained 
about these imports from Hong Kong is 
that some of the elephants leak and that 
the water in them comes not from Hong 
Kong, but from China, and is thus not 
properly purified. True, said the Hong 
Kong Government office this week, though 
the elephants come from Hong Kong, the 
water comes from China. But it added, the 
water has been purified in Hong Kong. So 
what’s wrong with Hong Kong water? 



dhions. It will also make him more pro¬ 
ductive : conventionally 9 hours are needed 
to bring a diver to the surface from several 
hundred feet after only half an hour’s real 
■work. The work chamber brings him up 
in 15 to 20 minutes. As offshore rigs cost 
£200 to £300 an hour to run, the savings 
with the chamber could be considerable. 
The new company is to hire them out com¬ 
plete with crews and the first two should 
start work fbr an American oil consortium 
in the Persia* Gulf by the end of May. 
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COLOUR TELEVISION 

Retreat From Moscow ? 


I T is not often that the first moves to 
break an international deadlock come 
from the Soviet Union. But it is Russia 
which may be cautiously proffering the rest 
of Europe a way out of its impasse over 
colour television. It could be argued that 
the impasse is partly the fault of the Soviet 
Union in the first place, and possibly the 
Russians now think 90 too. For they, nearly 
a year ago, decided to support the French 
against the American system of colour 
transmission in the face of considerable 
opposition from television engineers in 
nearly every other country of Western 
Europe. And if Russia used French tech¬ 
niques, this was going to mean that all other 
Iron Curtain countries did likewise. By 
now the rest of Europe, with the massively 
influential support of Britain’s British 
Broadcasting Corporation behind it, has 
opted for a German improvement on the 
original American colour system. 

French television tends to be sophisti¬ 
cated and complicated ; ho other country 
in the world goes in, for example, for the 
luxury of 819 lines to a picture—and even 
France is now changing to the European 
norm of 625 lines. Other countries arc 
looking for a system that is, above all, cheap 
and serviceable and the fabulous success of 
American colour TV at home has impressed 
them. But this was developed several 
years ago. The German version offers a 
genuine technical improvement and, after 
work done this summer, at only two per 
cent greater cost. Now the Russians have 
come up with an amalgam of American and 
German techniques which ought to be 
acceptable to all those countries that were 
prepared to standardise on the German 
system in the first place. 

This week, the 
BBC announced 
in London that it 
was starting tests 
of " a proposal 
which is believed 
to have emanated 
from the 
USSR,'* and 
it’s not saying 
another word 
until the trials 
are concluded. 

But the inference 
is plain; one of 
the BBC’s own engineers had once sug- 

K ted something along Russian lines, 

; at that time the technique was 
rejected for technical reasons. But if 
this is the compromise that the Soviet 


Union would be prepared to accept in 
order to have a standard system for 
colour TV transmission throughout Europe 
(and eventually, no doubt, throughout 
Asia), this puts it in a wholly different 
light- and engineers are less disposed to 
niggle about technicalities. Russia is still 
officially working with the French on the 
French colour TV system, which is incom¬ 
patible with these American derivations. 
But it is significant that last March, when 
votes were being taken in Vienna, some¬ 
thing like the system now being proposed 
by the Soviet Union was tentatively being 
proffered as a compromise solution and 
Russia at that time showed no interest. 

COMPUTERS 

7J3M on the Brink ? 

W hat exactly is happening to American 
International Business Machines ? 
IBM has now confirmed rumours that 
deliveries of its new range of computers 
have fallen two to five months behind 
schedule. Not surprisingly, there are some 
fairly irate customers, one of the noisiest 
being the City of Los Angeles which will 
get compensation for every day that the 
installation is late. And there could be 
many more. 

The delay seems to have arisen out of 
difficulties with one of the key elements 
in the computers' calculating systems. Four 
years ago, IBM decided to manufacture its 
own semi-conductor circuits and set up six 
giant highly automated factories expected 
to have produced 25 million semiconduc¬ 
tors by the end of 1965. The device caus¬ 
ing most of the trouble is the “ solid logic ” 
circuit which involves a hybrid marrying up 
of parts based on . quite different 
technologies not easy to combine. 

Companies in Britain have tried and so 
far failed to get these hybrids to work even 
in the laboratory. And computer makers 
are rejoicing at the thought that mighty 
IBM may have stuck itself well and truly 
out on a limb : the technique is not likely 
to be the one used ten years from now. 
Meanwhile IBM is said to be buying 5 
million components from other manu¬ 
facturers to fill the gap in its own 
production lines. 

This is the second time IBM has had 
computer trouble. The first time was with 
a large scientific computer, but as only a 
handful of customers use such apparatus, 
it attracted less notoriety. . 


How much other computer makers will 
gain depends on the speed with which IBM 
can make up lost ground. It was planning 
for i,ooo new computers manufactured by 
the new year, and has almost certainly 
failed to do this. In Europe, British Inter¬ 
national Computers and Tabulators has set 
itself to challenge IBM and has had 348 
orders for its new range, of which over forty 
have already been delivered. But ICT 
expects its production lines, producing just 
over one computer a week last year, to 
accelerate to a break-neck rate of one every 
working day in 1966. This is asking 
a lot of any factory. ICT is meeting 
deliveries now by the skin of its teeth and 
knows as well as IBM that customers will 
not forgive late delivery. But ICT is doing 
well enough for Italian Olivetti to talk 
darkly of bypassing its American partner. 
General Electric, and going in with the 
British. All’s fair in computers. 


REFRIGERATORS 

Freeze the Italian Flood 

1 TAMAN and German refrigerator makers’ 
complaints that they are being unfairly 
discriminated against by the French govern¬ 
ment have now reached the Brussels Com¬ 
mission. The companies had a particularly 
successful year of exports to France; 
refrigerator imports rose from 219,000 in 
1964 to about 500,000 last year—of which 
roughly 60 per cent came from Italy. Then 
last October the French Minister of Indus¬ 
try passed a decree setting, compulsory 
standards of design (which apparently 
comply with the rules published by the 
Geneva International Standards Office) and 
of electricity consumption for all refrigera¬ 
tors marketed in France. The decree was to 
take effect from January 15th. Foreign 
manufacturers say it is a ploy to keep 
imported refrigerators out of the country. 

The Italians attacked the French market 
three years ago. Then the Brussels Com¬ 
mission permitted the French government 
to introduce “ compensatory ,r taxes as 
emergency aid for the home producers, pro¬ 
vided the French refrigeration industry was 
progressively rationalised. The taxes were 
finally abolished in tlfe summer of 1963 
—the slack season for refrigerator sales. So 
the French industry had a clear twelve 
months in which to organise itself against 
foreign competition. 

But by the time the Italian bombardment 
started again the French were still totally 
unprepared. Their industry produces about 
a million refrigerators a year, but it is hope¬ 
lessly fragmented; the biggest producer 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 

OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 


Edited by Norman Sr. John-Stevas 


i:s 



Walter Bagchot (1826-1877), 

banker, economist, political thinker and commentator, critic and man of letters, can fairly be described 
as Victorian England’s most versatile genius. Sir William Haley has described him as a writer “that no 
generation has yet been able to ignore”. 


The publication by The Economist 
of The Collected Works of Walter 
Bagehot edited by Norman St. John- 
Stevas is an event of considerable im¬ 
portance. particularly so in view of the 
greatly increased interest taken in 
Bagchot's thought during the past 
decade. 

The Collected Works of Walter 
Bagehot will be published in eight 
volumes, each volume or set of volumes 
being separately indexed. 

This edition of Bagehot sets out to 
include everything he wrote which is of 
lasting value and interest. The essays 


Literary: Vm uml\ I & II 

This first set includes several newly discovered 
articles including essays on Bailey r s “Festus” 
and Tennyson’s “ Idylls Amongst the literary 
figures dealt with in other essays arc Shake¬ 
speare and Milton, Sterne, Scott, Shelley and 
Wordsworth, Browning, Thackeray and Dickens. 
Essays on three literary historians. Gibbon. 
Macaulay and Grote, are also included. Enjoy¬ 
ment was the essence of Bagehot’s approach to 
literature. He was not merely an academic 
critic, but a journalist of genius who enjoyed 
reviewing books. The ultimate test of good 
> criticism is whether people still read it. 
Bagehot’* criticism, highly idiosyncratic, lucid 
and penetratingi has this undeniable 'merit: k 
has survived. The volumes are introduced by 
Sir Wiiltefh Haley, editor of The Times, 


are given in their original form, or in 
the form last revised by Bagehot, and 
no effort has been spared to establish 
authoritative texts. The text of “The 
English Constitution ", for example, has 
been radically revised and contains 
many passages hitherto omitted. 

The Collected Works of Waller 
Bagehot edited by Norman St. John- 
Stevas, a leading authority on Bagehot’s 
life and thought, will make the complete 
Bagehot available for the first time. Its 
thoroughness and meticulous scholar¬ 
ship make it a major contribution to 
nineteenth century studies. 

Him on uai : Voiijme 111 

This volume covers the whole r<ingc of 
Biigchoi’s writing on the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries. 

Political; Volumjs IV & V 

This se? contains two of Bagehot'* most famous 
works, 14 The English Constitution ” and 
“Physics and Politics”. Other essays cover 
various aspects of English and American con- 
stirutional government. 

Economic. Volumes VI & VII 

This set include* BagchotN “ Lombard Street ” 
and M Economic Studies” as well as hlf esaay* 
on 4 \A Universal Money*' arid 14 Adam Smith”. 

LtfjEits ik Mi^CELLANaoiJ^ PiBMsr ; 

VoLTJMfi VJII , 


In keeping with the importance of the 
work, great care has been taken in the 
design and production of each volume. 
The typeface for the text is Fournier. 
A fine quality esparto book paper is 
used and each volume is bound in heavy 
buckram, with the title gold-blocked on 
the spine. The volumes are in dust 
jackets and measure 87" x $ 1 ”. 

The first two volumes—Literary: 
Volumes I (476 pp.) and II (400 pp.), 
price £5.0.0. for the set of two volumes 
post free by surface mail to any part of 
the world, may be obtained only direct 
from The Economist . 

As further volumes are published, 
purchasers of the first two volumes will 
be advised. 


1 ( (HH)lillM 


Book Department, 
The Economist, 

25 Sr. James’s Street, 
London, SW1. 


Telephone: 
Whitehall 5155. 


•Readers in the USA may obtain copies from 
. the’Harvard University Frail. 
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(now Thomson-Houston) builds slightly 
below 200,000 a year and Frigidaire 
(General Motors, France), running second, 
makes about 135,000 annually. One Italian 
manufacturer alone produces just about as 
«many refrigerators annually as the entire 
French industry, and the second biggest 
Italian manufacturer produces more than 
600,000. Against this kind of mass flow¬ 
line production, small producers have 
scarcely a hope of competing on price. 

British and German domestic appliance 
manufacturers have accepted this and now 
import Italian refrigerators to sell under 
their own labels. Last year about 70,000 
Italian refrigerators were imported into 
Britain where home production was 
running:, like the French, at about 1 million. 
The British industry suffers from fragmen¬ 
tation too, but not to quite the extent of 
the French. Last year about 20,000 British 
refrigerators were in fact sold in France. 


SPAIN 

A Slight Case of 
Xenophobia 

F oreign observers of the Spanish scene 
have been disturbed in recent weeks 
to hear, and even to read in the controlled 
press, atavistic grumbles against the “ inva¬ 
sion ” and “ colonization ’’ of Spain by alien 
capital. But the only surprising thing about 
this ripple of xenophobia is that it has not 
made itself felt before. For twenty years 
General Franco’s propagandists preached 
nationalism, autarky, and hostility to politi¬ 
cal and economic liberalism. Suddenly, in 
1959, a severe economic crisis forced the 
regime into reverse. The despised democra¬ 
cies were urgently canvassed for loans, 
advice and investment capital; private 
funds entering Spain from abroad soared 
from approximately $15 million in 1958 to 
$299 million in 1964. Some kind of reac¬ 
tion was to be expected, and publicists of 
the declining Falange and sindicatos (official 
trade unions) have played it up for obvious 
demagogic purposes. 

The more respectable grumblers recog¬ 
nise Spain’s need to import capital. But 
they fear that too high a proportion may be 
coming from America (about 53 per cent 
in 1962-64) with the result that too broad 
a swathe of the Spanish economy is falling 
under the control of too narrow and too 
powerful a group of outsiders. They com¬ 
plain, also, that much foreign investment is 
badly orientated—that too much of it is 
chasing quick profits in services and real 
estate (with the results that the average 
Spanish family can no longer afford to buy 
a house in many coastal areas) and too little 
is going into such essential industries as 
cement, electric power, machine tools, agri¬ 
cultural machinery and electronics. Foreign 
advisers, and foreign firms engaged in joint 
enterprises with Spanish companies, are 
sometimes accused of recommending the 
purchase of machines and equipment from 
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their friends back home even when equiva¬ 
lent Spanish material is available. 

Spain’s heavy dependence on foreign 
patents and processes is another source of 
discontent. Excessively restrictive condi¬ 
tions are alleged to be imposed on Spanish 
industry—limiting its export opportunities 
—when know-how agreements arc nego¬ 
tiated, and the financial commitment is 
heavy: royalty payments to foreign firms 
rose from $15 million in 1959 to $32 mil¬ 
lion in 1964 and arc expected to reach $45 
million in 1966. 

Officials connected with the Development 
Plan are worried lest xenophobic talk scares 
off foreign investors. The plan postulates 
a net inflow of $1,076 million in long-term 
capital in 1965-67, and it is thought that 
1965 failed to achieve its quota of $329 
million. Several factors—notably American 
balance-of-payments difficulties, fiscal 
changes, Spain’s worsening trade deficit, 
medium-term political uncertainties, and 
the longer-term problem of Spanish rela¬ 
tions with the EEC—have reduced the in¬ 
flow and enlarged the outflow of foreign 
capital during the last eight months. 

Planning officials and independent econ¬ 
omists and businessmen are therefore trying 
to educate the nationalist sector of opinion 
in the economic facts of life. Investors, 
they explain, can only be induced, not con¬ 
scripted ; and, having paid the piper, they 
must be given a choice of tunes. In any 
case, according to Don Jorge Brosa, the 
Madrid banker, foreign investment repre¬ 
sents only 1.7 per cent of all private invest¬ 
ment in Spain. While long-term private 
capital has been entering Spain at a rate of 
$6.03 per inhabitant per year, the corres¬ 
ponding rate for Denmark has been $10.81 
and for Canada $50.15. As for Spain's 
heavy dependence on foreign patents, there 
is no reason to suppose that more restric¬ 
tive conditions are imposed on Spanish in¬ 
dustry than on, say, German or French in¬ 
dustry in similar circumstances; and royalty 
payments are part of the penalty that must 
be paid for nearly thirty years of stagnation 
in education and research. The Spanish 
government’s expenditure per head on 
education is the lowest in Europe after 
Portugal, and research takes only 0.2 per 
cent of GNP in Spain compared with 0.8 
per cent in Egypt and 2 per cent in India. 


ISRAEL-AFRICA 

Sacrifices for Friends 

Jerusalem 

srael’s readiness to extend govemment- 
to-govemment loans in Africa is—con¬ 
sidering its limited means—quite remark¬ 
able. The outstanding balance of such loans 
is already around $20 million, of which 
$8.4 million have been lent to Nigeria, $4 
million to Ghana, $3 million to Liberia, 
$1.5 million to the Ivory Coast and Just over 
$200,000 to the Malagasy Republic. And 
Israel has just offered to lend Kenya $2.8 
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million for the financing of joint Kenyan- 
Israeli projects in that country. In keeping 
with its concern for good relations in 
Africa, the country has also suspended 
trade with Rhodesia completely following 
the unilateral declaration of independence 
by Mr Ian Smith’s government. 

Israel’s trade with Africa has expanded 
rapidly this year. Exports to Africa totalled 
$12.7 million in 1964, but rose to $16.4 
million in January-Scptembcr 1965. Im¬ 
ports from Africa reached $25.7 million in 

1964 and just under $20 million in the first 
9 months of 1965—a contrast with Japan, 
which is under fire for the constant heavy 
surplus it earns on trade with Africa. 
Israel’s main imports from Africa are 
diamonds for its polishing industry, hard¬ 
wood for its plywood industry, coffee beans, 
cocoa beans and sesame seed. Its exports 
are mainly industrial, with tyres and textiles 
accounting for a considerable percentage. 
In some cases, Israel’s loans have 
stimulated trade. For instance, exports to 
Ghana reached $3.3 million in 1964 and 
nearly $3.9 million in the first 9 months of 
1965, while imports from Ghana totalled 
$1 million in 1964 and may reach the same 
figure this year. However, in the case of 
Liberia the volume of trade in both direc¬ 
tions was insignificant during 1964 and 

1965 alike—despite the loan. 

The suspension of trade with. Rhodesia 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Copper producers, all but the Ameri¬ 
cans, had by Monday followed Union 
Minidre s lead increasing the price by 
£34 to £336 a ton. On the London 
metal exchange the price touched an 
all-time peak of £573 a ton but by 
Wednesday had fallen to £564, mainly 
on news of postponement of the 
Chilean strike and resumption of 
negotiations. 

Our all-items indicator rose by half a 
point this week. Beef increased 3£d 
a lb; Cocoa rose by 9s to 178s 9d a 
cwt; supplies from Ghana will be 
down this year. 


Index Percentage 

1958»100 change* from: 



Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

A 

month] 

A 

yaar 


22 

29 

6 

ago 

ago 

TOTAL 

105 8 

106-5 

107-0 

+2 1 

+ 0 8 

Food 

96*1 

87 2 

98-3 

+2-9 

- 6-1 

Fibre# 

103 0 

102 6 

103 0 

+0 3 

+ 2-0 

Metals 

249 8 

249 4 

247 3 

■»2 4 

4 28-9 


The Economist Commodity Price indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted eccordfng to their 
re/etfve shares of world trade in 1968. 

* Changes relate to this week's figures, but these, 
except for the metal group, ere provisional because 
quotations for tee end wool ate not ret available 
beyond teat week. 
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is a very real sacrifice because that country 
has been a good market for Israeli cotton 
yarn, chemicals and irrigation equipment, 
while Israeli imports from Rhodesia were 
insignificant. The Rhodesian market, which 
took goods to the value of $707,000 from 
Israel in the first 9 months of 1965, is now 
likely to pass to South African suppliers 
even if the Smith government eventually 
falls. But the Israeli authorities obviously 
value the goodwill that will accrue from this 
sacrifice very highly. 

INDONESIAN OIL 

• * 

Shell Sells Out 

S hell has got out of Indonesia rather 
well. Having already sold its market¬ 
ing interests to the Indonesian government, 
it agreed last week to hand over its remain¬ 
ing assets for $110 million, not ungenerous 
under the circumstances. It looks as if the 
payment, originally to be in cash, will now 
be made in oil: 10 per cent down and 5 
years to pay the balance. The assets com¬ 
prise oil fields in Sumatra and Borneo, 
exploration and production there, and two 
refineries ar Pladju and Balikpapan. The 
payment will cover profits expected from 
the rest of the company’s contracts—up to 
18 years. Apart from the terms of payment, 
the only outstanding matter for discussion 
is the services that Shell will provide while 
Indonesians are taking over—tile company 
had a payroll in Indonesia of 13,000, ot 
whom only 80 were Europeans. 

This agreement—effective from January 
1 st —represents an accelerated handing over 
under another scheme already agreed. The 
Tokyo agreement, signed in T963, provided 
for the foreign-owned refineries to be 
transferred over 15 years ; the fields them¬ 
selves were explored and operated by the 
companies as contractors. Shell accounted 
for an eighth of the country’s oil production 
and a half of its refining capacity. Stanvac, 
Caltex and Pan American still remain in 
Indonesia ; with the government extending 
state oil interests, they too could be under 
some pressures to accelerate their with¬ 
drawal. 

SWEDEN 

A Bite at Capital Gains 

Stockholm 

t last Sweden’s official report on a 
capital gains tax has been made 
public. Worries over the committee’s 
precise proposals, above all on the level of 
the tax, have kept the Stockholm bourse in 
a suspended, not to say paralytic, mood for 
weeks. In the past investors have been 
free of tax on gains realised on shares held 
for at least five years. Under the new pro¬ 
posals all capital gains will be subject to 
taxation ; after two years the normal rate 
will be 30 per cent. However, investors 
who hold their shares for at least two years 
will have the option of using 10 per cent of 
the total sales proceeds on realisation as a 
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tax basis. In the case of shares undergoing 
a rapid price increase this will often be the 
more advantageous alternative. 

Not unexpectedly, the bourse reacted 
initially by rising on a broad basis. But on 
second thoughts it remembered that per¬ 
centages can easily be changed and that too 
favourable a reception of a tax increase 
could boost a Finance Minister’s courage. 
So prices soon went down again. It is 
now expected that the Stock Exchange will 
play a waiting game until Parliament has 
finally passed the new legisation some time 
in the early spring. 

It is doubtful if one of the objects of 
the new taxation to increase turnover will 
in fact be achieved. The new system could 
well have a 44 locking-in ” effect, unless the 
period during which prices arc fully taxable 
is reduced from two years to, say, six 
months. Another point is that the incentive 
to invest in shares may be considerably less. 
There arc at present clear indications of a 
growing interest from the man in the street 
in purchasing shares. This could be nipped 
in the bud and savings directed more 
towards paintings, stamps, antiques and so 
on instead. 

The locking-in effect could well also deter 
the owners of private businesses, as well as 
directors of smaller public companies, from 
selling out; and as in Britain it is being 
argued that to this extent the tax is a 
hindrance to the continuing and necessary 
process of rationalisation in industry. This 
won’t be the only headache brought into 
board rooms by the new tax. The knotty 
question of earnings distribution now has to 
be faced over again. Before, companies 
tended to reduce corporate taxation to the 
minimum by ploughing back as much as 
they reasonably could. The directors thus 
kept their companies happily self financing ; 
and beyond the five year period share¬ 
holders took the resulting tax free capital 
gains. Now they cannot. 

GERMAN MONEY MARKET 

A New Bill 

Frankfurt 

ith the new year, the German money 
market has gained a new instru¬ 
ment. The Dresdner Bank, the second 
largest of the three big banks, has decided 
to offer negotiable bills, maturing in 6 to 
X? months, to other banks—only to German 
banks' ft* jhe moment, because of the ban 
on interest on foreign money. Interest will 
be on a discount bast, i tjj£ Dresdner is 
prepared to accept the bills ST any time 
before maturity. 

This move, new and unusual for Ger¬ 
many, is clearly a response to the increasing 
squeeze on bank liquidity, which has led to 
an ever tougher battle, not only for ordinary 
customers’ deposits but also for bank money. 
Essentially, the Dresdner Bank is capitalis¬ 
ing on a structural weakness of the German 
money market: the lack of a sufficiently 
broad selection of money market paper. 
The banks have had at their disposal only 
government and Lander Treasury bills and 
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bonds of up to 2 years. These are not 
traded among the commercial banks them¬ 
selves but only with the Bundesbank, at 
rates set by the central bank. And the in¬ 
terest on this paper ceased to be attractive 
some time ago. Admittedly, bank accept¬ 
ances also exist in Germany—but these have 
remained a fairly insignificant part of the 
market. German banks still have an aver¬ 
sion, lingering from the early thirties, 
against acceptances. The major outlet for 
bank funds in the past has been longer- 
term fixed-dated loans—but these inter¬ 
bank loans were not negotiable. So there 
was an obvious need for a more flexible 
instrument. 

* Even so, it remains to be seen whether 
the new bank bills will catch on. There 
have been no sales yet. And it does not 
look as if the other banks are going to fol¬ 
low the Dresdner Bank’s example by issu¬ 
ing similar notes. The difficulty is that the 
Bundesbank will not accept them—and her* 
no change in policy looks likely at the 
moment. The Bundesbank did not oppose 
the Dresdner Bank’s move, but it sees no 
reason to promote it either. True, greater 
aggressiveness in the central bank’s open 
market policy is expected, but not as a re¬ 
action to the Dresdner Bank experiment. 
If the Bundesbank now offers higher rates 
on ordinary government bills its aim will be 
to lure commercial bank funds out of invest¬ 
ments in foreign money markets. The first 
step has already been taken: the Bundes¬ 
bank is no longer prepared to provide 
cheap forward cover to banks investing 
abroad. 

INTER-EUROPEAN CREDIT 

A Drop in the Bucket 

T he special club of the European mem¬ 
bers of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, the Euro¬ 
pean Monetary Agreement, has decided to 
loosen up the rules under which its own 
members can dip into the till for emergency 
loans. The EMA’s capital of more than 
$600 million has been embarrassingly little 
used to date. There has been no lack of 
need. The snag has been that until now 
would-be borrowers had only two, limited, 
options. They could obtain (very) short¬ 
term funds almost automatically under 
the EMA’s multilateral payments scheme— 
but only very small amounts. Alternatively, 
they could ask for substantial loans for up 
to five years. But such loans have required 
—and still do—a full dress review, and 
unanimous approval by all other EMA 
mtttbersj of the borrower’s domestic 
economic pdicies, This is a gauntlet that 
few countries have"willing to run: 
loans of this type have been granted only 
to Spain, Greece, Turkey and feefe 1 ^. 
More liberal provisions for speedy short¬ 
term help were clearly needed. 

What the EMA has now come up with 
is a new facility under which one-year 
money can be granted to a member country 
at the discretion of the eight-man board, for 
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amounts up to $50 million. It has also 
extended from one to two months the period 
oarer which a country can borrow short¬ 
term under the multilateral payments 
scheme. These liberalisations arc useful as 
. far as they go. And clearly the EMA can¬ 
not begin to offer the sums that the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (theoretically) 
can: its resources simply are not all that 
large. Even so>, the new liberalisations look 
very cautious—and very small beer, even 
for EMA’a smaller members. Why a flat 
$50 million ceiling ? And why no move to 
loosen the rules governing the release of 
medium-term money ? 

GERMAN INDUSTRY 

The British Disease 

H igh interest rates in Germany seem 
to have just the damping force on 
investment that they are supposed, accord¬ 
ing to the Radcliffe Committee’s findings, 
not to have in Britain. Certainly the steady 
takeover of small companies by big in 
Germany is slowing down because the 
buyers, mainly public companies, have 
been forced by high interest costs to look 
more closely at the earning potential of 
their purchases. In extreme cases, accord¬ 
ing to Interfinanz, a business broking and 
finance company, supervisory boards have 
refused to rubber stamp the executive 
boards’ purchases. The days when asset 
values were the yardstick for takeovers 
have well and truly gone ; and the German 
economy is not going to suffer if some pri¬ 
vate companies with swollen balance-sheet 
values collapse because no one will buy 
them out of trouble. 

Many, Interfinanz finds, have ancient 
buildings whose value for modern produc¬ 
tion is virtually nil; the employees often 
work in these unsuitable buildings for 
below average wages out of loyalty to the 
family; this does not survive purchase by 
an impersonal public company. Capitalising 
much reduced profits gives the seller a 
realistic, if disappointing, price. 

The small German businessman is 
notorious for his hard work and the 
German miracle owes a great deal to this ; 
but perhaps he has also relied on more than 
a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay from 
his employees. He now frequently com¬ 
plains—with understandable exaggeration 
—that the unions and the state between 
them are taking his profits away, and driving 
him out of business. Behind the exaggera¬ 
tion these is probably some truth: recently, 
productivity has not risen fast enough to 
cover the annual rise in costs. 

Cynics may say that the British disease 
really has struck Germany. But German 
companies ate higher geared than their 
British counterparts j and consequently high 
interest rates squeeze out the inefficient 
firms, and so free their labour more quickly. 
In the small company market, sellers pre¬ 
dominate in engineering, particularly in 
companies ancillary to the motor and 
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electrical industries, electronics, chemicals, 
textiles, paper, wholesaling and hotels. In 
all these fields the advantages arc obviously 
with the large company. Perhaps, as British 
companies rush to raise loans rather than 
equity capital as a result of the 1965 
Finance Act, they will become increasingly 
vulnerable to high interest rates; and die 
“German Cure” will help to quell the 
British disease. 

NIGERIA 

Divide and Multiply 

Lagos 

I n the fourth year of a Six Year Plan, 
in her fifth government, and in the 
sixth year of independence, Nigeria faces 
a confusing set of industrial options. On 
the one hand oil has moved from promise 
to a sort of fulfilment, opening up an excit¬ 
ing new potential range of industry. A £40 
million natural gas export plant is now being 
considered by the British Gas Council; an 
oil refinery is soon to supply virtually all 
domestic petroleum needs; and petro¬ 
chemicals are an obvious opportunity. On 
the other hand, the more traditional “ first 
industries ” of a developing country—tex¬ 
tiles, cement, shoes, some electronic com¬ 
ponents—threaten overproduction. 

Politics, regional rivalries in particular, 
are the chief bugbear. Industrial siting 
is haphazard—to say the least. The 
proposed iron and steel industry, which 
promises to be the biggest single project in 
the country, has been bedevilled for years 
by inter-regional rivalry over the siting. 
Recently an extraordinary compromise was 
adopted dividing the industry into two: 
steel manufacture in the North but casting 
and rolling in the East. Overproduction 
comes partly from the same cause. No 
less than 19 textile plants are either in pro¬ 
duction or scheduled for production within 
two years. When all current plans have 
been fulfilled Nigeria will have 162,000 
spindles and 4,600 looms. She will be 
capable of producing some 170 million 
square yards of prints a year, although 
internal demand is unlikely to be greater 
than about 106 million. 

The East, the West and the North now 
all have cement mills and a fourth mill is 
under construction, also in the East. In 
addition, there are four clinker grinding 
mills. By next year production may well 
exceed current consumption, which itands 
at 900,000 tons. 

The basic conditions for industrialisation 
in Nigeria are good. No difficulties have 
yet been experienced in repatriation of pro¬ 
fits, whether a company has “approved 
status ” or not. “ Pioneer statusgrants 
income tax relief for about 300 companies. 
There are generous capital allowances on 
machinery and buildings. Labour is 
abundant and the official attitude is hard 
on socialism, oqce engagingly described by 
the Minister of Finance as a potential 
“ cankerworm if allowed to grow fat and 
multiply.” 
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too Many Shoes ? 


The chief snags arc a bureaucracy which 
is not always helpful and often corrupt, slow 
export rebates, import duties, permit 
trouble for immigrant managers, and time 
lost weeding out the civil service itself. 
Another difficulty is a growing incidence of 
strikes. In 1964-65 there were 195 strikes, 
involving 68,000 workers and the loss of 
205,000 man-days. 

Faced with this not untypical pattern for 
a developing country, the government is 
trying hard to sort out industrial priorities. 
But attempts to encourage a given industry 
are not always successful. “ Machine 
selling ” or “ turnkey ” projects, where the 
chief motive of the Western entrepreneur is 
to clean up on the machinery he sells with¬ 
out providing the software, don’t help. And 
the failure rate among government 
industries is not encouraging, nor improved 
by regional manoeuvring. The significant 
exception is Nigercem at Enegu. But then 
it has the raw materials for cement on the 
spot, and management has always been 
firmly in the hands of a private company. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review 


INDONESIA 

The latest review in our sories on Indonesia 
assesses the implications of the unsuccessful coup, 
of September, It describes the currency reform 
that followed in December, end sets it against 
the background of renewed inflation end other 
happenings in the economy. 

The annual aubserlptlon to ono Review 
(4 Jsauaa and an Annuaftupplomont) 
to £10 (Uf $20). Air mall poctapt extra. 

Details from t 
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SUMITOMO 

Prepared to serve you 
in dozens of ways 


You’ve hoard of Sumitomo — the 
giant Japanese industrial group. 

It is not only one of the world's 
largest enterprises, but also one of 
the oldest. 

Started 335 years ago. the Group 
has grown and prospered and de¬ 
veloped Into a mighty force In 20th 
century International commerce. 

Last year, the main companies 
alone generated sales of more 
than 500 million pounds sterling. 

Today the member companies are 


separate and Individual corpora¬ 
tions. 

Individually, these companies 
offer you an enormous range of 
products and services. 

But the member companies can 
— and do — function together. Col¬ 
lectively. they offer you a powerful 
combination of knowledge and ex¬ 
perience In Japanese business. 


THE SUMITOMO GROUP 


There is no surer way to begin a 
successful Japanese business ven¬ 
ture than by first contacting Sumi¬ 
tomo. 

Start by contacting Sumitomo 
Shoji Kaisha, the Group’s world¬ 
wide trading company and spokes¬ 
man. Write to C.P.O. Box 130, Osaka, 
Japan. Or cable "SUMITSHOJI 
OSAKA." 

They will put you in touch with 
the member company most well 
quflifted to assist you. 


Sumitomo Chemical Co . Ltd. / Sumitomo Machinery Co., Ltd. / The Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. / Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd. / Sumitomo 
Metal Mining Co., Ltd. / The Sumitomo Trust & Banking Co.. Ltd. / Sumitomo Mutual Life Insurance Co. / Sumitomo Sho|l Kaisha, 
Ltd. / Sumitomo Coal Mining Co., Ltd. / The Sumitomo Warehouse Co . Ltd. / Sumitomo Electric Industries, Ltd. / The Sumitomo Merine 
g Fire Insurance Co.. Ltd. / Sumitomo Real Estate Co., Ltd. / Sumitomo Cement Co., Ltd. / Sumitomo Light Metal Industries, Ltd. / 
® Nippon Sheet Glass Co , Ltd. / Mi V ikttricttmpmiyM. I Sumitomo Atomic Energy Industries, Ltd. • 
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Fl BE KOLAS 


$6,500,000 (U.S.) 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas International Corporation 

S 3 A% Promissory Notes due December 1$, 1980 

Unconditionally Guaranteed aa to 
principal and intarcat by 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


This placement has been arranged privately with investors 
who are not citizens or residents of the United States, 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only • 


Goldman, Sachs & Co* Lazard Frferes & Co. White, Weld & Co. 

December 30, 1%5. 


These AWv hast not been ami are not being offered to the public . 
This ad.ntiscment appears ov'y as a nta/iei of re* ouL 


NEW ISSUE 


January 4, 10r./5 


$23,000,000 (U. S.) 

Pilkington Brothers (Canada) Limited 
5'A% Secured Notes Due 1981 

Pilkington Brothers (Canada^ Limited is a wholly-owned subsidiary of, and the Notes are guaran¬ 
teed by, Pilkington Brothers Limited, a United Kingdom corporation. The Notes represent part of 
a program to finance construction of a plant at the Scarborough, Ontario works of Pilkington Brothers 
(Canada) Limited to manufacture glass by the Float process developed by Pilkington Brothers 
Limited, bt. Helens, Lancashire, Lngland. 


Direct placement of the above Notes was negotiated 
by the undersigned* 


The First Boston Corporation 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 
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BUSINESS!!!! NVESTM ENT 


BIOS AND ROWS 

Disputatious New Year 

The Londott Stock Market has been fluctuating gently since Christmas—somnolent 
in the aftermath of the festivities. But there is an unusual number of bids and rows , 
many reflecting the fact that bad results from a company are now a signal for action , 
either by angry shareholders , or by bidders waiting in the wings for a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity to pounce. The bids show that , for some bidders if not for ordinary investors, 
the prices of some victims are down to appetite-whetting levels . 


T he annual general meeting of the old- 
established commodity brokers Aiming, 
Chadwick and Kivcr had been a stormy 
affair and was finally adjourned to Thurs¬ 
day this week—when it was peacefully con¬ 
cluded—though with a bid from United 
City Merchants in the forefront of every¬ 
one’s mind. The opportunity for the storm 
was presented by ACK V results for 1964- 
65, which were, as the chairman had said, 
disastrous. Pre-tax profit, at £31 ,coo, was a 
quarter of the previous year’s. The total 
dividend was reduced from the 30 *,, paid 
for each of the previous six years to 7]%. 
The storm was whipped up by Mr Simon 
Knott of Greene & Co, a broker who 
specialises in the positive anti sometimes 
noisy reactivation of somnolent—or unlucky 
—boards of directors. 

ACK’s board was caught unawares at the 
original meeting. This week it had rallied 
an impressive body of support: virtually all 
the 300 proxies sent in, themselves an im¬ 
pressive third of the total number of share¬ 
holders, and representing 44'f, of the total 
capital, supported the board. And an 
amiable rubicund Dickensian fur broker 
congratulated the board on not making a 
loss in a difficult year. But the bid threat 
is serious—and UCM, the bidder, has 
weathered the last year with notable suc¬ 
cess. The bid is in cash and shares, under¬ 
written by L. Joseph (bankers advising 
UCM) at 12s. 6d., and worth 3d. more if 
the UCM shares are kept: certainly the 
outlook for the bigger and more diversified 
UCM is better than for ACK. It looks 
generous—ACK’s shares fell to 7s. at one 
point after the results came out: but many 
of the shareholders must have bought at 
much more than 12s. 6d. and may be re¬ 
luctant to sell at a loss. Although they 
should look at the proposal as an opportun¬ 
ity to switch to a better business in the 
same field, this may be too sophisticated for 
them. And although the bid values ACK 
at an absurd 42 times the 1964-65 earnings, 
these were very much the freak in a fairly 
static ten-year record. 

The two businesses should fit together 
very well. Both act as agents in produce 
broking, both as principals in merchanting 
other commodities. But UCM is far more 
of a merchant than a broker, ACK is 
oriented the other way. Both buy carpets. 


hides, furs, and skins from the same people 
and sell them to the same ones. Part of 
ACK’s troubles last year stemmed from 
the unreliability of fur supplies from behind 
the Iron Curtain ; while UCM knows the 
Communist trade organisations very well. 

UCM Ihs grown over the lasr ten years 
precisely by the process of buying up old- 
established merchant firms and developing 
them aggressively: this it could do with 
ACK. To judge by past experience, the 
working directors of ACK should not have 
too much to fear. They and their unknown 
advisers could do worse than follow the 
directors of Kayscr Bondor, and work for a 
larger dowry. But they should not resist 
further than that. 

A Courtaulds Classic 

T iiii Cimrur.ilds-Kayscr Bondor takeover 
w.is a classic of the marriage-rathcr- 

ihanrape technique that Courtaulds 

prefers. After KB had reported a loss for 
the year Courtaulds offered 8s a share: 
this was followed bv a rejection 

accompanied by a promise of higher profits 
by the KB directors, who also pointed out 
that the shares’ asset value was 12s. 3d. 
Courtaulds paused to signify its reluctance 
to overbid for a company with an 
uninspiring record and a not unclouded 

future, but finally lifted its bid by one 

KEY INDICATORS 


shilling to 9s. The KB directors showed 
interest; Courtaulds tipped the balance 
with an extra 6d. And 98. 6d. is a fair price 
in view of Courtaulds’ need for an outlet 
for its new nylon production; KB is vul¬ 
nerable as an independent in the cruel nylon 
price war that seems to be building up: 
the producers will find other tied outlets 
in the stocking and lingerie business 
through whom to sell cut price nylon, *so 
as to get profits from at least one part of 
an integrated business. KB shareholders 
would be silly not to follow their directors' 
advice and accept Courtaulds’ offer. OVer 
the past year their shares have been down 
to 5s. 


Sheepishness Punished 

T he directors of Stylo Shoe have ap¬ 
parently turned down a bid of 11$. 6d. 
a share from Point vale—a private company 
owned jointly by Town and Commercial 
properties and another (undisclosed) 
partner, popularly thought to be Si£ Isaac 
Wolfson. This compares with 7s. a share 
before bid rumours began to circulate. 

The directors’ refusal is the latest chapter 
in, for shareholders, a very lugubrious saga, 
hirst Stylo Shoe bid for W. Barratt in Sep¬ 
tember 1964. Even though Mr Charles 
Core’s British Shoe Corporation put in a 
higher bid in c.ish, the Stylo bid went 
rolling through with the aid of holdings 
controlled by Barratt directors and their 
friends and by Bariatt’s pension fund. The 
eyebrow-raising profit forecast with the bid 
was £275,000 for 1964-65 ; Stylo-Barratt 
made only £168,000. Although £800,OOO a 
year was forecast by 1966-67, in fact in the 
six months to July, 1965, the group man¬ 
aged to clock up £19564 (sic), and the 
directors have confirmed that the forecast 
will not be met. 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


NEW YORK 

Breaking through to new 
highs on heavy volume. 

An unexpected bull signal 
set off by the compromise 
on steel and unaffected by 
the transport strike. 

LONDON 

Rally on Thursday on hopes 
of American buying after 
double tax agreement. 

FRANCE 

Reflationary cheer again. 


INDICES 
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* Fat Bases and Stock Prices end Yields, see pages 149 and 1 SO. 
t London. December 30 th and January 6 th. 
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As for the old Barratt shareholders, one 
can only sympathise. The BSC's bid was 
22s. for the Barratt voting shares. Stylo’s 
successful bid was 7s. 6d. cash plus Stylo 
shares now worth 10s. 3d. in a thin market. 

' As for the other Stylo shareholders, it was 
their foolishness in October 1964 that gave 
the present Stylo directors their voting 
control. Then they quite selflessly agreed to 
raise the votes of the management shares of 
Stylo from eight each to sixteen without any 
compensation to themselves. This gave 
voting control to the directors, after the 
Barratt takeover had temporarily deprived 
them of it. The sheepish shareholders in 
Stylos can now blame themselves. And the 
more unfortunate ex-Barratt shareholders 
will no doubt blame them too. 

Emmy in Dreamland 

E lectric and musical industries is to 
take a 26}% stake in Dreamland 
Electrical at 7s. 6d. a share, nearly 3s. below 
the price at which Dreamland shares were 
offered to the public just over two years ago. 
For since then the electric blanket market 
has not developed as hoped, and Dreamland 
is a one product company. With the notice 
of the deal comes news that DreamHhd 
made a loss of £76,000 for the latest halt 
year. Dreamland will make blankets for 
marketing under the label of Morphy- 
Richards, the EMI domestic appliance sub¬ 
sidiary, as it does already for a number ol 
other outlets, in mail order as well a* 
retailing. Since Morphy-Richards will stop 
making blankets itself, the industry’s surplus 
capacity will be reduced. 

BANK PROFITS 


T m ; published facts arc as follows: 

Martins’ post tax profits for the year 
ended December 3 vst are £2.9 million : this 
sum does not include the tax on the divi¬ 
dend withheld from shareholders but re¬ 
tained by the company according to the 
transitional arrangements of the 1965 
Finance Act; Martins is to capitalise £1.65 
million to cover the 1 for X scrip issue, of 
which £1.5 million will come from the pub¬ 
lished transfer to reserves and £0.15 million 
from inner reserves ; the amount of ta\ 
withheld on the dividends is £0.9 million. 
If the stated profits plus the £0.15 million 
transfer arc. grossed up to allow for corpora¬ 
tion tux at J7l'\.: we get pre-tax profits 
of £4.9 million and tax of £i.K> million. 
If these profits had been taxed according 
to the old system a* 56! the tax bill would 
have been £2.75 million, so the ** saving " 
is £0.9 million—the same us the tax with¬ 
held from dividends. 
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The deal should clear up Dreamland’s 
two major difficulties, over-capacity at its 
new Southampton factory, and liquidity 
problems due to summer over stocking ; for 
Morphy-Richards will buy blankets in the 
summer and thus ensure a continuous pro¬ 
duction flow. The trouble with electric 
blankets (as with other durables) is that 
one bad winter can produce a sudden 
demand that in turn leads to over- 
expansion of capacity. Retailers left with 
large stocks in the mild winter that came 
after the bitterness of 1962-63 ordered little 
last year, thus leaving manufacturers over 
stocked in their turn. The situation should 
now straighten itself out, leaving Dream¬ 
land with about a third of the market. 
This is about the same as Monogram, a 
subsidiary of American General Electric, 
and the most formidable force in the field. 
The buttle between these two will leave the 
other two major makers. Briush GEC and 
Philips out. as it were, in the cold. 

Hardly a Harveys 

F resh from its defeat in the battle for 
Harveys of Bristol, Bcccham has bought 
Clayton Bros, a small but more than cen¬ 
tenarian maker of mixers sold in London 
area pubs. Beccham is clearly very keen to 
switch its soft drink interests towards the 
flourishing mixer trade and is building up 
its pub contacts. Harveys, though, would 
have given it a better springboard. More 
take-overs are likely : the vigorous borough 
of Beechampton is obviously spreading 
over the border into the peaceful county of 
Schwcppcshire. 


There seem to be two wavs of tackling the 
problem. First, taking 1965 figures, assume 
that the amount transferred to inner re¬ 
serves is the rax retained (£0.9 million; less 
the amount to be transferred from inner to 
published reserves (£0.15 million), a net 
transfer ot £0.75 million. Now add this 
umouut to the stated profits for 1963 and 
1964 and gross up the total amounts by the 
appropriate tax rate. This gives " real" 
profits of £4 million for 1963 and £4.35 
million for 1964,—reasonable compared 
with the £4.9 million devised for 1965. 
The argument, of course, depends on tht 
(dubious ?) assumption that Martins has 
maintained the same transfer to inner 
reserves over the past three years. This is 
an effective reduction of the proportion of 
profits salted away out of sight, a tendency 
which city gossip claims is in fact 
happening. 

The second method uses the fact that the 
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(guessed) tax saving as a result of corpora¬ 
tion tax is the same as the tax withheld from 
the dividend ; the implication of this is that 
Martins is one of those companies whose 
retentions are neither cut nor increased by 
the new tax system. Under the old tax 
system such a company’s dividend would 
have been covered 1.6$ times assuming a 
37',corporation tax; if Martins’ actual 
net dividend for 1964 is multiplied by 1.65 
and the result is grossed up to allow for 
tax the answer is £4.4 million, just £0.05 
million or i|*i more than the result 
obtained by the first method. 

The closeness of the answers—more 
encouraging than a freakish agreement— 
suggests that we may be near the mark. 
Martins increased the dividefld by a tenth 
and, according to our calculations, profits 
rose by an eighth. But Marlins could 
reasonably have increased its dividend cover 
in 1965 because the average level of Bank 
rate was unduly high and profits were 
boosted accordingly. So with the confidence 
typical of skaters on thin ice we assert that 
Martins’ true pre-tax profits for the years 
1963-65 have been £4.0, £4.35 and £4.9 
millions. The jump last year, when busi¬ 
ness was restricted by the Bank’s regulations 
and costs were rising, was almost entirely 
due to the higher interest rates. This year 
the squeeze on profits is going to be harder 
and average interest rates could .be a point 
lower, but Martins has promised a 15% 
payout on the increased capital—a slight 
increase on Iasi year. 

FINANCE ACT 

Open Ended Tax 

D ebenture interest payments are nor¬ 
mally paid out of profits before tax is 
charged, and this tax relief has been the 
factor behind the spate of debenture issues 
since the Finance Act. But now Courtaulds 
has announced that the interest on its 7% 
loan stock, like that on the 7% stock of 
Wall Paper Manufacturers (now a sub¬ 
sidiary of Reed Paper Group), will have to 
be paid out of income that has already 
borne tax. So these interest payments are 
just like dividend payments on ordinary 
and preference shares. 

The reason for the loss of tax relief is that 
from April this year interest on loan stock 
not issued for “ new consideration ” will 
cease to be regarded as interest for corpora¬ 
tion tax purposes. The law is stated in 
Section 52 of the Act, and Schedule II 
amplifies this; its intention is simply to 
prevent companies making scrip issues to 
their shareholders in loan stock instead of 
ordinary shares—a move which would 
minimise the companies’ tax bills and 
reduce the Revenue’s receipts. And to stop 
a further loophole the Act makes it clear 
that payment for stock must be reasonable: 
a company which issued yi % loan stock at 
£i per £100 nominal would find that only 
the interest on the £1 would be allowed 
against tax. 

This seems fair enough ; but the Act has 


Divining Rites 

The profits of both Barclays and Martin > rose by nearly 70“, last year. The increase 
was helped to an unknown extent by leaver company taxation ; profits arc shewn after 
transfers to inner reserves. So the annual rite of dinning the hanks' true profits is here 
again. Martins , as ahvays, ivas the flint bank 10 pioducc its figures, and here is om attempt 
to find its true profits. 
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no clause to prevent.it being retrospective, 
so Courtaulds andWPM, who issued their 
stocks before the Act was even thought of, 
must now pay dearly for not foreseeing the 
unforeseeable. Another unforeseen change 
is that because the interest is paid out of 
taxed profits it will be “ franked income ” in 
the hands of corporate bodies; it will not 
be subject to corporation tax like normal 
interest although in practice this effect will 
not be significant. But it should not be 
too difficult for Courtaulds and WPM to 
arrange to pay only normal interest: this is 
“ incurred for a valuable and sufficient con¬ 
sideration,’ 1 so if the two companies issued 
new stocks with the same terms as the old 
and the present holders swapped into them, 
payment for the new stock would be made 
in old stock and the interest on the new 
stock would thus be a normal pre-tax 
charge. Such a move would be basically 
the same as Timothy Whites and Taylors 1 
recent swapping of its preference shares for 
loan stock. AH the same, it would be simpler 
and cheaper if the law on this point were 
amended so that it was not retrospective. 

AUDITORS 

The New Fashion 

F ollowing hard on the heels of the 
British Printing Corporation dis¬ 
closures, there now appear tne accounts of 
Bonochord, with an auditors* Report quali¬ 
fied almost as heavily: “We nave been 
unable to obtain all the information and 
explanations . . . accounting staff . . . were 
not available for questioning . . . Journals 
. . . have not been kept . . . substantial 
credits have not been entered giving rise to 
an inaccurate inter-company and inter- 
group profit position ... the item of good¬ 
will £150,000 ... is not of that value.” 
The Bonochord board was reconstituted 
during the year and so to a huge degree 
the strictures of the auditors (Aveyard 
Miller of Norbury) arc a comment on the 
previous regime. Something like these 
circumstances also obtained at British 
Printing Corporation. The main target of 
the criticisms no longer has a seat on the 
Board. Nevertheless if a new fashion of 
fuller, and more critical, auditors’ reports 
now develops, so much the better. 

ASSOCIATED ENGINEERING 

Growing with the 
Industry 

W ithout a breakdown of turnover 
figures, no outsider can make a 
proper investment appraisal of Associated 
Engineering. A quarter of turnover comes 
from supplying original equipment to motor 
car manufacturers, mostly in the form of 
bits and pieces for engines. Probably 
another fifth comes from supplying the 
more profitable and stable commercial 
vehicle and stationary diesel engine market: 
the rest from spares and non-motor 
business. _:. 
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Last year (to September 30th) pre-tax and 
depreciation profits were £6.9 million on 
sales of £52 million, and the margin on 
sales was down by nearly 2% to 13.3% on 
the year: this reflects the 1964 acquisition 
of Glacier Metal, itself more dependent on 
the original equipment business than AE. 
Despite its spread of interests, this puts 
AE*s profits on sales well below that of the 
Birfield Group in a parallel line of business, 
which managed 1 j% last year. AE, how¬ 
ever, differs sharply from Birfield in Acs 
depreciation practices, and has adopted a 
less conservative write-down policy this 
year, so that depreciation takes only a third 
of AE*s profits, against nearly two-thirds of 
Bitfield's. 

AE’s future is tied not only to increases 
in vehicle production, which fluctuate, but 
also to the rise in vehicle population, which 
is steady, and to business in diesel engines 
for trucks of all kinds, in which Britain, 
and increasingly British-based American 
companies are world leaders. AE s strength 
abroad has not yet been fully exploited. 
This comprises royalty payments (£314,000 
last year mostly from Glacier patents), sub¬ 
sidiaries, and trade investments. AE has 
had trouble starting up in Italy—as did Bir¬ 
field ; both seem to be going better now. 
And the group gets only £60,000 income 
from trade investments overseas that have 
a market value of £1.6 million. This could 
well improve. The shares yield a safe 6.9% 
at their present 10s. 6d.; should the price 
again fall below 10s. as it did during last 
summer, then AE would be an outstanding 
buy for long-term growth. 


QUEEN STREET WAREHOUSE 

Facts, Not Flagellation! 

R etail trade was buoyant in 1965 and 
although the big stores groups found 
profit margins hard to hold they mostly 
ended up with increased profits—fust. But 
Queen Street Warehouse, which sells door- 
to-door to selected customers, halved its 
trading profits to £559,000 for the year to 
August 25th even after taking over another 
company during the year; a big jump in 
interest payments and depreciation left pre¬ 
tax profits at £208,600 against £755,000. 
Shareholders, who. received advance warn¬ 
ing in April, get no explanation from the 
chairman's statement. All they will find is 
“an expression of his deep personal dis¬ 
appointment.” He and some of his family 
have waived their dividends on 2.4 million 
shares—more than a third of the shares 
entitled to a dividend. The dividend paid 
is reduced 10 points to 35% and is below 
the 40% level that would have given the 
deferred shareholders (presumably also the 
family), who are not entitled to dividends, 
the right to convert into ordinary shares. 
The fact that the directors have punished 
themselves financially does not absolve them 
from explaining fully the company’s dismal 
performance; even sales are said to have 
been disappointing. Has there been a swing 
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Tax for the 
Technicians 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
has now issued a booklet giving guidance 
to its members on the treatment of taxa¬ 
tion in accounts under the new tax sys¬ 
tem. This guidance will involve some 
welcome new disclosures as well as new 
methods of presentation in company 
accounts. Here are the main points: 

1. Show franked investment income if 
material, distinguishing between that 
from trade and other investments. 

2. Show the amount of overseas tax 
not set off against British tax—i.e., un¬ 
relieved overspill. 

3. Capital gains tax should be charged 
against the gain itself (which usually goes 
into capital reserve). 

4. Where capital gains are offset against 
trading losses, the true incidence of tax 
suffered and relieved should be made clear. 

5. Tax recoverable (sometime) on un¬ 
relieved capital losses should be men¬ 
tioned in the notes, not shown as an 
amount due. 

6. When assets are revalued and written 
up, capital gains tax should be provided 
for if the assets arc likely to be realised 
within a reasonable period. 

7. When talking about market values of 
investments or other assets, mention also 
potential capital gains tax liability, if 
material and “ not unduly remote.” 

8. If the company is a close company, 
say so. Also say whether company’s divi¬ 
dends are high enough to avoid an assess¬ 
ment for income tax (which applies when 
an insufficient proportion of profits is dis¬ 
tributed). And say whether or not pro¬ 
vision has been made for income tax 
arising from a possible shortfall 


against door-to-door salesmen ? Have some 
unsdccted customers been falling behind on 
their payments? Cash has fallen by 
£200,000 and overdrafts have risen by 
£400,000; £95,000 has been spent on buy¬ 
ing goodwill and acquisitions of property 
have used up £500,000. Why has the com¬ 
pany been put into such an illiquid position 
when profits and so cash flow are falling? 

The chairman promises to say more at 
the annual general meeting on January 17th. 
Outside shareholders should let him know 
beforehand that they want hard facts, not 
just apologies and die repeated view that 
the company “is well placed for further 
growth.” If they are not satisfied they 
should vote against the appointment of the 
three new directors—two of whom have 
been on subsidiary boards before, while the 
third used to be a director of a company 
which is now a Queen Street subsidiary. 
The companjkobviously needs some very 
thorough reorganisation. 
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FIXED INTEREST MARKET 

The Unrecorded Flood 

C ompanies issued £455 million of 
debentures in 1965 against only £234 
million in 1964 and £272 million in 
1963. But these figures from the 
Midland Bank analysis show the total 
amount to be raised by the year’s 
issues: many did not call for * immediate 
payment in full. So there is an unrecorded 
pull on institutional money as second and 
third calls fall due. This month the total of 
subsequent calls is £30 million and for the 
next two months (so far) £56 and £37 
million - an annual rate of £490 million 
even before the quarter’s new issues start. 
Companies have now entered the taxpaying 
season when there will be heavy drafts on 
their liquidity. So the demand for money 
oyer the next three months is going to be 
vigorous ; and, unless there is a sudden and 
surprising leap in the supply, interest rates 
are likely to harden. 

Some easing, though, can be expected if 
unemployment rises and cuts back consumer 
spending, and confidence in the pound may 
allow high interest rates to attract foreign 
money. But the level of interest rates—and 
conversely bond prices—depends as much 
on government policy as on market factors. 
A Bank rate cut seems unlikely in the near 
future: it would reduce the attraction of 
sterling deposits to foreigners and would 
also give an (undesirable) boost to the home 
economy. Investors holding bonds cannot 
bank on the Bank for capital appreciation 
in the spring; they must continue to hold 
for capital gain -later on. The latest 
Birfield debenture, for instance, offers 
a 7 i% yield, the highest for a major com¬ 
pany for some months. After allowing for 
price inflation at 3^, the real return net of 
tax is 2.6°',. This could be more than 
investors could get from equities in com¬ 
panies coping with cost increases and the 
effects of the next budget, whose measures 
the stock market will soon gloomily start to 
guess. 


BROOM & WADE 

Shape of Profits to Come 

F or the fifth year running Broom and 
Wade has produced increased profits 
from its compressors: at £1.84 million be¬ 
fore tax they are nearly twice the 1961 level. 
But next year there is expected to be a de¬ 
cline—the result of rising costs, not falling 
production. Last year the company’s efforts 
at improving its own productivity managed 
to contain higher wages. But the limit to 
this form of cost cutting seems to have 
been reached. 

Broom and Wade shares now yield 
6.0% at 18s. 9d. Next year’s gross divi¬ 
dends, assuming an unchanged rate, will 
cost £710,000 and this would be covered 
even if profits fell by a full third and cor¬ 
poration tax were at 40%..'The ailing 
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South African subsidiary could well return 
to profitability and add £100,000 to profits. 
As the company has for long sold exports 
(40% of turnover) to its overseas sub¬ 
sidiaries at cost-plus-profit it will not have 
to pay heavily in tax for remitting dividends 
from highly profitable overseas subsidiaries. 
This year and next are not going to be 
cheerful, but the share’s high yield is not in 
line either with the company’s record order 
book or its excellent growth record arid 
long-term prospects. 


INVESTMENT ANALYSIS 

Polyglot Terms 

C ompany statistics on the continent of 
Europe, with the honourable excep¬ 
tion of Holland, are not much use to 
investment analysts, mainly because of un¬ 
demanding company laws ; the latest moves 
towards the provision of more information 
to the investing public in France and 
Germany are long overdue. Fortunately, 
however, overcoming language barriers does 
not have to await governmental pleasure. 
The European Federation of Financial 
Analysts has now produced a book of 47 
well packed pages containing financial terms 
used in Belgium, Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Holland and Britain. This 
is not just a dictionary because, as anyone 
who has tried translating financialese will 
know, investment analysts have an infuria¬ 
ting habit of disagreeing with each other 
about the actual concepts to be used. The 
Federation sub-rommittcc, under the chair- 
manship of Mr David Damant of the British 
Society of Investment Analysts, has given 
the standard terms used in the country 
concerned and shown what they mean. 
Thus the Belgian “ b^ndfice brut d’exploita- 
tion”—not a Marxist term denoting the 
oppression of the proletariat—turns out to 
be “ gross trading profit ” but,' unlike its 
vague English equivalent, specifically 
excludes income from trade investments. 

The Federation’s next move must be to 
get some agreement on the concepts in use, 
but in this it will have to wait until stan¬ 
dards of information and disclosure have 
reached the British or, better, the American 
lcveL In the meantime, this book will 
be very useful to any investor who wants 
to understand investment thinking on the 
Continent : it can be ordered from The 
Society of Investment Analysts, 21, Godli- 
man Street, London, EC4; the first copy 
in an order is 15s. 6d., post free, but the 
rest (with praiseworthy marginal cost 
pricing) are only 10s. 6d. each. 


MEHADRiN 

Lots of Squeeze Left 

» » 

Tel Aviv 

A n illustration of some of the peculiarities 
of the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange has 
been the fortunes of the most solid citrus' 
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share traded there—Mchadrin Ltd., a com¬ 
pany with a prosperous present and future 
but a sagging share price. Mchadrin owns 
5,567 dunams (a dunam is a quarter of an 
acre) of plantations that have reached fruit- 
bearing age, and had a gross income of 
I£i. 5 million from these last year. It also 
made I£40 o,ooo gross from managing a 
further 13,331 dunams for other grove 
owners and other sources. The total of 
I£i. 9 million was I£228 ,ooo rtiore than in 
the previous year. 

Administrative, financial and labour costs 
were only I£6io,coo. After providing 
I£5I3,ooo for depreciation, pre-tax profit 
was I£767 ,ooo— a quarter more than 1963. 
Shareholders received a 10% dividend in 
cash and a 10% bonus in stock. 

The company is also well placed for 
further growth. Its plantations appear in 
the balance sheet at an average value of 
I£i,I5° per dunam—about 40% of their 
current market value. Its irrigation plants 
and machinery arc still valued on the basis 
of the pre-1962 exchange rate of I£4 to the 
pound sterling—half the present rate. And 
the majority of Mchadrin groves have not 
yet reached the age at which yields and 
profits are greatest. Yet, despite the big 
increases in current profits, consistently 
good dividends, and a rise in thy value of 
the company’s fixed assets from about I£9-9 
million in 1963 to nearly I£i2.9 million in 
1964, Mchadrin shares were quoted at only 
187W, ex bonus after payment of the 10% 
stock dividend in December, 1965, as com¬ 
pared with an ex bonus quotation of 300"', 
at the end of 1964. 

Apart from the general slump on the Tel 
Aviv Stock Exchange, the sharp drop 
appears to have been due to fears of 
citrus marketing difficulties caused by the 
European Common Marker’s orange row. 
These fears now seem likely to prove pre¬ 
mature—and exaggerated. If Lhc EEC 
Council of Ministers approves a reference 
price of £47 per ton for Sliamouti-type 
oranges when it meets 011 January 25th, 
Israel’s citrus exports should be little, if at 
all, hurt. The prospects of Mehadrin shares 
thus seem good. The present low price 
seems due to temporary political factors 
unconnected with the company’s actual 
profitability. 

In Brief ... 

Mail Order for Debs 

Debenhams, it now turns out, has been 
sniffing around for likely looking mail order 
companies. Predictably, jr has found that 
the only ones on the market are those 
making “ phenomenal losses.’ 1 Others are 
not for sale. This highlights the crucial 
variable in the mail order business-— 
know-how. Whether Debenhams has learnt 
the lesson—that newcomers should beware 
—seems doubtful. The directors are con¬ 
sidering how .to-convert its present postal 
order business into a catalogue. 
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united steel 

companies limited 


The following are extracts from the Annual Statement of the Chairman. Mr. A. J. Peach „ 
to the Shareholders on the accounts for the year ended 30th September 1965. 


The year ended 30th September 1965 was 
simitar to the previous year in chat it 
covered a period of high demand lor nearly 
all our products and one of rising costs. 
Towards the end of the year, certain weak¬ 
nesses in the order book became increas¬ 
ingly apparent. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Turnover at £160 million was £11 million, 
or 7% higher than for the previous year 
which was itself a record. 

The surplus of income over expenditure, 
including extraneous items, was £15 
million which was little different from that 
for the previous year after allowance is 
made for an increase in the depreciation 
charge of £474,000 to a total of £7 4 
million. This surplus is disappointing in 
view of the higher sales but once again wc 
have had to carry increased costs of various 
kinds, mainly higher wage and salary 
charges, with no commensurate rise in the 
maximum selling prices. A year ago I gave 
details of increased costsctvhich were being 
carried by the Company as compared with 
the year I960 and the net annual total was 
£9*2 million. For last year there has been a 
further addition at the annual rate of £2 7 
million after taking into account the selling 
price increase last April, so that the Com¬ 
pany is now carrying additional costs at the 
rate of £119 million a year compared with 
1959-60. This is independent of increased 
turnover. 

FINANCIAL POSITION 

During the year capital expenditure 
amounted to £11 1 million which was 
lower than expected. 

The conversion of the Steel, Peech & 
Tozer steel making plant to the electric arc 
process was completed ahead of schedule 
and below the original estimated cost— 
two pleasant and rather unusual features 
for a targe scheme extending over some 
four years. 

Work on the Appleby- Frndingham rod 
and bar mill and supporting iron and steel 
making futilities was completed early in 
October in lime for the celebration of the 
centenary of iron making at Scunthorpe. 

Satisfactory progress has been made 
with the other schemes in hand. 

The capital expenditure budget for the 
current year is £14*5 million. 

Stocks increased by £1 1 million to £32 
million Which was a reflection of increased 
rates of operation at certain plants and of 
increased costs. 

At the end of the financial year, the over¬ 
draft amounted to £6*8 million compared 
with £4-7 million at 30th September 1964. 
On the assumption that there Is only a 
limited deterioration in trading condition* 
there should be no financial obstacle to 


carrying out this year’s development plans. 

It will be noted from the accounts that 
the charge for taxation is £2-9 million 
lower than last year mainly owing to the 
substitution of corporation tax for income 
and profits tax, and this has made it 
possible to increase the transfer to general 
reserve from £3 million to £5 -7 million. 

FINAL DIVIDEND 

Your Directors again recommend a final 
dividend of 9%. 

SALES 

In general, demand remained at a high level 
throughout the year and in fact it exceeded 
our earlier estimates. Certain important 
departments arc now working short time 
but, while the forward position for con¬ 
structional materials remains obscure, the 
outlook lor other products is not too 
gloomy. 

In export markets the Company has had 
a record vear so far as tonnage is con¬ 
cerned, but the prices which had to be 
quoted in order to obtain this business lclr 
little or no pioiit in many cases. The Com¬ 
pany's direct exports amounted to £1<> l 
million, oi 10% of its total turnover. 

STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 

Again our thunks arc due to our staff and 
workpeople lor their hard work and loyal 
endeavours on our behalf. The year has 
had its difficulties but the fact that these 
have been overcome reflects the spirit of 
coopcrurion throughout the Company. 

TRADING 

General expectation is that there will be 
some reduction in the steel output of this 
country— perllaps 5% - but this is likely to 
affect different products in varying degrees. 
Our Company has a wide range of products 
but, within that range, profitability varies 
considerably and therefore straightforward 
calculations on a percentage basis are liable 
to be misleading. 

PRICES 

Earlier in this statement I have demon¬ 
strated the effect of recent Iron and Steel 
Board price fixing on the Company** 
profitability. In years of low production, 
the industry is told that the price of steel 
cannot be increased for commercial 
reasons and then, in times of high demand, 
it is told that increased production will 
provide adequate earnings—but always 
costs increase. When prices of other com¬ 
modities are considered, and particularly 
those for the industry’s raw materials, it is 
almost incredible that steel prices in 
general are less than 6%, and those of 
heavy steel products less tlian 2%, above 
those for 1957—but that is the case. 

Maximum prices for steel have been 


controlled for over thirty years by an 
independent authority and until recently 
producers could be certain that, however 
the system in force was changed, the low 
cost producer could always cam an 
adequate profit. In the last few years, taow- 
' ever, a new system was introduced which 
has affected profits in widely varying 
degrees. During the past two years when 
the industry h;is been working at a high 
rate of activity, the effect on its earnings 
has not been so noticeable but in the event 
of a reversion lo the 75% rate of working of 
19&1 and I0o2, the effect could become 
very serious indeed. 

NATIONALISATION 

The battle continues. 

In April 1%5, the Government pub¬ 
lished its White Paper on Steel National¬ 
isation which set out an outline of its pro¬ 
posals including its ideas of compensation 
lor shareholders. 

Though the basis taken to assess com¬ 
pensation was more reasonable than in 
1 *>51, it will be appreciated that the figure 
of £1.18s.3d. per ordinary share is only 
about two-thirds i.f the figure which l sub¬ 
stantiated as .i fair price in my last year's 
statement. 

The many criticisms of our industry 
which 1 answered Ijjm year have appeared 
to die down in the current year and one 
might conclude ili.n their main purpose in 
1901 was to influence the voter and that 
i heir protagonists were themselves well 
aware that there was little substance in 
them. The White Paper of course repeats 
some of these criticisms but still produces 
no convincing reasons why nationalisation 
would be of advantage to the country. 
The Government's case, if it has one, still 
rests on political dogma. 

CONCLUSION 

The steel industry is serving the country 
well in spite of extraneous handicaps im¬ 
posed upon it. The threat of nationalisation 
is a tremendous handicap in that it diverts 
attention of management from practical 
matters of importance, it upsets staff and 
.ecruitmcnt of start' and increases enor¬ 
mously the difficulty of raising finance. 

If our industry were nut case-hardened 
by long-term political and other inter¬ 
ference, it might almost despair and submit 
to nationalisation. The reason why it does 
not do so und will not willingly do so is 
•that it is convinced that in the light of 
experience of tl\e record of nationalisation 
to date, this would be against the interests 
of its owners, namely the shareholders, 
its employees and, last but by no means 
least, against the best interests of its 
customers and of the country itself. 


TJ 


IITIP 


Copies of the full Statement ere eveiteble from The Secretary. 

The United Steel Companies Limited. The Mount. Broomhiii. Sheffield 10 L 
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SOUTH DURHAM STEEL & IRON COMPANY LIMITED 

GROSS PROFITS CONSTITUTE A RECORD 
MR B. CHETWYND TALBOT ON ILLS OF NATIONALISATION 


The mx ty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
South Duriiam Steel ft Iron Company Limited 
will be held on January 25, 1966, at the Con¬ 
federation of British Industry, 21 TothUl Street, 
London, SW1. 

The following is the circulated statement by 
the Chairman and Managing Director, Mr B. 

Chetwynd Talbot, TD: 

In forwarding to you the Reports and Accounts 
for the financial year which ended on October 2, 
1965, 1 include my address to shareholders to 
be made at the Company's Annual Meeting in 
London on January 25, 1966, and which will 
appear in the Press in advance of that date. 

The financial results of your Company for the 
past year ended October 2. 1965, which com¬ 
prised 52 weeks, show the gross profits, includ¬ 
ing £45,035 income from investment, amount to 
a total of £9,242,553, which constitutes a record 
in your Company's long history. The compara¬ 
tive figure for the financial year 1963/64 (53 
weeks) was £8,198,925 and this year's result is 
equivalent to an increase of 13 per cent in spite 
of the considerable additions to costs which have 
not to any substantial degree been reflected in 
the selling prices of Heavy Steel Products and a 
marked decline during the last six months in the 
levels of export prices. 

It will be noted that the net level of profit 
after deducting Directors' Fees, Pensions, 
Depreciation and Interest Charges amounted to 
£2,739,088 compared with £2,239,296 in 
1963/64. The details of these amounts are em¬ 
bodied on page eight of the Reports and 
Accounts. 

In commenting oh the Balance Sheet at 
October 2, 1965, you will note that during the 
year capital expenditure incurred amounted to 
£1,904,895. The outstanding commitments of 
£800,000 comprise capital expenditure of a 
routine nature and extension at the Steel Pipe 
Department. 

As compared with the amounts at October 3, 
1964. due to the higher levels of trading the value 
of stocks and work in progress increased by 
£375,595 and debtors increased by £1,858,806 
Trade creditors increased by an amount of 
£1,359,837. 

During the year the Company's investments in 
the equity capital of Expanded Metal Co. Ltd. 
and The Steetley Co. Ltd. were sold and profits 
amounting to £333,916 were secured, which have 
been transferred to capital reserves. 

The indebtedness to Barclays Bank Limited 
was reduced from £10,962,342 at October 3,1964 
to £8,364,964 at October 2, 1965, a decrease of 
£2,597,378. 

No tax liability, other than handing over the 
net tax deducted from interest and other pay¬ 
ments, arises on the results for the year. Your 
Company's future liability for payment of Cor¬ 
poration Tax under the Finance Act, 1965 is 
referred to in Note 5 in the accounts. 

During the year a computer was installed at 
the Head Office of the Company. Progress to 
date has been most satisfactory in that data pro¬ 
cessing has been applied quickly and successfully 
in respect of payrolls, salaries, financial accounts 
and the preparation of Dividend and Debenture 
Interest payment** At the South Works Heavy 
Plate Mill your Company is commissioning in 


January 1966 a computer, primarily to stream¬ 
line the progressing of orders throughout all 
stages of operations. Further developments will 
include on-line planning of steel usage and stock 
control to obtain overall improved economies of 
operation. 

NAIIOWIIS-VTION ANO CO.MIMIIIIVL 
Allll.l I Y 

Twelve month ago the Prime Minister 
declared it was the intention of the Socialist 
Government lo introduce during the coming 
Session legislation to renationalise the Steel 
Industry. I do not intend to explore die reasons 
why this proved to be impracticable but merely 
to refer to the White Paper on Steel of April 
last and to subsequent events. The reply of the 
Industry to the White Paper is contained in the 
statement dated May 12tli last issued by the 
Chairmen of fourteen Companies directly 
threatened with nationalisation or with the loss 
of their steel-making activities. I shall refer to 
this statement in greater detail at a later stage of 
my remarks. The reasons are readily apparent 
for everyone to appreciate the omission of any 
reference to steel in the Queen’s Speech. How¬ 
ever, in the subsequent debate die Prime 
Minister reaffirmed liis Marxist principles as 
regards Clause 4 of the Socialist Constitution to 
the effect that the axe would fall when a Socialist 
Government possessed the powers to wield it, 
Since those remarks were made the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has admitted with reluctance 
diar no Bill will be introduced during the life of 
the present Government. 

Accordingly, due to the insistence by the Prime 
Minister of retaining worn-out dogmas in his 
narrow-minded political beliefs die blame must 
rest entirely on his shoulders that the Industry, 
due to difficulty in raising necessary finance for 
further development, is slipping behind its com¬ 
petitors in foreign countries. 

PROPOSALS IOR OPERATIONAL HHC’IINtY 
The Chairmen’s Statement of May 12th last 
included three important proposals for the future 
operational efficiency of the Industry and from 
which it was hoped it will prove practical to 
remove the Industry from political controversy 
in the future. 

Firstly, it was appreciated considerable study 
will require to be given to die structure and 
powers of the Authority, which would comprise 
the Governing Body. Secondly, State share¬ 
holding in any form was ruled out since all 
requisite powers would be possessed by the 
Authority and any departure from this decision 
would, in my view, be equivalent to an attempt 
at appeasement to which I would never give my 
consent. Thirdly, the necessity of further 
rationalisation of the Industry becomes each year 
more urgent as new plants abroad either on the 
seaboard or with inland water facilities come 
into production. In my remarks two years ago 
I drew attention to this fact and emphasised 
the necessity of the concentration of production 
at the plants which enjoyed these facilities or 
alternatively were 'situated in the immediate 
vicinity of their own ore fields. With the im¬ 
pending closure of a large number of collieries 
throughout, die Country, including .the western- 
areas of the Durham coatddd; the advantage* ' 


which iron and steel works in past years adjacent 
to their own coal properties may have possessed 
is now a matter of history. Today more than 
ever, it is essential these facts are faced and the 
additional modern capacity of steel production 
to take care, first of the increased home demand 
of steel products at an economic price, secondly 
to compete effectively in world export markets, 
and thirdly as a safeguard against excessive 
imports, should be installed in jhe immediate 
future by Steel Companies possessing these 
essential advantages to replace the remaining 
high costed and uneconomic plants. 

I am pleased to be able to record that the 
levels of trading profits and of net retainable 
profits after meeting depreciation and interest 
charges show reasonable increases as compared 
with rhe similar figures twelve months ago. 
Between November 23, 1965 and June 3, 1965 
there was an increase in the level of Bank Rate 
to 7 per cent aud the cost to your Company in 
increased interest for the year amounted’ to 
£440,931. Due to the lack of confidence abroad 
in the determination of the Socialist Government 
to put into effect the measures which arc 
announced from time to time in various White 
Papers to secure a firmer basis for-the future 
economy of the Country, it is evident that the 
present Bank Rate at 6 per cent will exist for 
some considerable time. 

Wages costs have risen, in stages, by not less 
than 15 per cent during the last 18 months as 
against which the Iron and Steel Board only 
granted last April an increase of 1 per cent in 
the prices of heavy steel products manufactured 
by your Company. It is in effect a repetition by 
the Iron and Steel Board of the mistakes which 
were made in 1961 when reasonable increases in 
prices were not granted at a time of capacity 
working when Industry in general could have 
absorbed a higher level of steel prices. Under 
the conditions which prevail today and the con¬ 
siderable uncertainty as to the future level of 
demand, I feel any further increases in prices of 
steel products to offset the increases in costs 
which the Steel Industry has been carrying 
without adequate recompense would open the 
door to imports from Europe and likewise from 
Japan where capacity is greatly in excess of 
demand. Naturally, an increase in prices would 
be most welcome but application requires to be 
left to the judgment of the Industry. 

11VILS OI‘ PRODUCIION 
I included in my Statement twelve months 
ago the levels of production in the departments 
referred to which had enabled a high level of 
output to be secured. 

The comparative figures are as follows: 

FINANCIAL YEARS 

1965 1964 

(52 weeks) (53 weeks) 
tons tons 

Coke ... 670,000 696,000 

Pig Iron... *1,018,000 945,000 

Ingots ... *1,473,000 1,365,000 

Steel Plates * 640,000 579,000 

rStecl , W^Rail* . 319*000 314.000 

'^Records for a fitietnHaf L year. 
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TURNOVER 

Total ... ... ... £51.9111. £45.7 m. 

Export. £11.6 m. £103 m. 

The direct exports during 
these periods have been : 

Plates . 24 % 25 % 

Sections ... ... 27% 25% 

Rails . _ 30% 30% 

The plate figures include substantial tonnages 
of steel plates which are fabricated at the 
Stockton Works into pipes, 57 per cent of the 
production of which was exported. 

The above figures of steel plate production 
during the last financial year represent some 25 
per cent of the total National plate production, 
including substantial tonnages from the con¬ 
tinuous strip mills. 

During the course of the year delivery was 
completed of the 290 miles of steel pipes for 
Constructors John Brown for Algeria. By the 
time this Statement is in your hands the last 
shipment of pipes for the 130 miles for 
British Petroleum for Libya will also be 
effected. 

It was decided by your directors during the 
year that the Steel Pipe Department, which came 
into production in 1955, should be completely 
modernised and the new techniques in pipe 
formation, welding, and ultra-sonic testing 
should be incorporated. This work is due for 
completion by the middle of 1966 and will result 
not only in an increase of throughput of 50 per 
cent but will enable pipes of *ttie highest 
ranges in the A.P.I. specifications to be 
produced. 

CONTRACTS AND DI'MAND 
lOR PRODIICIS 

Substantial contracts for steel pipes for 
delivery over the next two and a half years have 
been entrusted to your Company by the Gas 
Council. Together with negotiations which are 
proceeding for the supply through a British 
Consortium of 400 miles of pipes for export, a 
high level of operations during that period is 
assured. Furthermore, in the background are 
the unknown levels of demands which may arise 
from the explorations in drilling for oil and 
natural gas in the North Sea and for a pipe line 
to transport natural gas under the sea from 
Holland to the United Kingdom. 

Your Company was awarded by Shell Inter¬ 
national in mid-January 1965 an important con¬ 
tract for the supply and erection of oil storage 
tanks for the Shell Refinery at Teesport. The 
largest of these tanks, equipped with floating 
roofs, are 220 ft. in diameter and 54 ft. in height. 
Completion of erection is scheduled for 
November 1966. 

The Constructional Department has a full 
order book for the next 18 months which in¬ 
cludes the supply of steelwork for power station 
construction. 

The demand for steel products produced at 
Cargo Fleet has remained at a high level during 
the year. The Larsseo Steel Sheet Piling order 
books both for home land export remained at a 
satisfactory level and die position at the end of 
November 1965 is approximately similar to 
twelve months ago. It is evident that the 
requirements of British Railways will show, in 
the years ahead, a decline. There is also a 
dearth of demand in export markets for rails 
and, in general/ho htimediate signs of improve¬ 
ment are discernible. 
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I drew attention in my statement twelve 
months ago that due to the raising of Bank Rate 
to 7 per cent in November of that year a reduc¬ 
tion in demand towards the latter months of 
1965 would probably occur. Until the middle of 
September 1965 demand for plates in particular 
kept up remarkably well despite, the further 
credit squeezes which the Chancellor has brought 
into play. There is bound to be a reduction 
in overall demand in 1966 for steel products in 
general in the home and export markets. The 
world capacity of steel production has year by 
year in Europe and Japan been increasing in 
advance of demand and the main reason for this 
factor not having manifested itself during 1965 is 
due to the fact that imports of steel products 
into the United States , of America for stock¬ 
piling purposes, were inflated arising from the 
threat of a complete closure of steel production 
in that Country. This tonnage, which runs into 
many millions of tons of a wide range of steel 
products, will now be available for absorption 
in world markets and can only have 
the effect of depressing export prices Jn 
general. 

The demand for heavy steel products from the 
shipbuilding and heavy engineering industries 
seems assured to remain at a high level over the 
next twelve to eighteen months. It has already 
become apparent where the effects of the 
Government’s successive credit squeezes are 
being felt is in the medium range of engineering 
industry whose demands in normal times repre¬ 
sent a substantial proportion on the overall level 
of production. 

It is anticipated the level of ingot production 
for 1965 will approximate 27 million tons. A 
long range forecast for the demand in 1966 has 
been made by the Industry and it is considered 
production is unlikely to exceed 25.5 million 
tons, a reduction of over 5 V per cent on the 1965 
outputs. It is yet early to determine in which 
sectors of the economy the effects of repeated 
credit restrictions arc going to be felt to the 
greatest extent but it is evident that long term 
capital investment and the constructional indus¬ 
tries arc among the early victims. 
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A NOTE OP CAUTION 

After a successful year I rcgrit it is necessary 
for me to terminate my statement'with a note 
of caution with regard to the future. I have 
referred previously to the harmful effect which 
the Prime Minister's statement of his decision* 
to nationalise the Industry, if and when the 
Parliamentary position of the Socialist Party 
enables him to do so* is having on the inability 
of the Industry to raise capital in the normal 
manner for essential developments and further 
modernisation. It har now become evident that 
the lack of confidence in the Socialist Adminis¬ 
tration has spread throughout industry in general 
and I can see little hope of revival during the 
life of the present Government. 

At tlic Annual General Meeting held on 
January 26, 1965, 1 ma&f a verbal statement to 
shareholders regarding the probable course of 
the level of demand for. heavy steel products 
during 1965. I have stated in my remarks that 
the present level of future demand for steel 
products Is obscure and since the Annual 
General Meeting is some seven weeks distant nt 
the date my remarks were completed it is my 
intention to make a further statement with 
regard to the probable level of demand during 
1966. 

Following the policy of your Company to 
promote to the position of Executive Directors 
the members of the Company's staff who have 
distinguished themselves in the performance of 
their duties, I am sure you will join me in 
expressing congratulations to Mr T. A. Mead 
on being elected a Director of the Company. He 
joined our Sales Department staff 29 years ago 
and has been General Sales Manager for ten 
years. His reputation amongst steel consumers 
and his knowledge of steel requirements fully 
warrant this appointment. 

I would like ro conclude by placing on record 
my tribute and that of your directors to the loyal 
services of our staff and work people whose com¬ 
bined efforts have enabled us to show a record 
year. I am confident we can look forward to 
their continued support and co-operation in the 
future. 


GEORGE NOTT INDUSTRIES LTD. 

At the Annual General Meeting held on December 30, 1965, the Chairman, Mr R. B. 
Wickenden, made die following announcements relating to the Shipping Division. 

A NEW SERVICE DOVER TO ZEEBRUGGE 

A drive on drive off car and passenger service between Dover and Zeehrugge, the seaport 
of Brugge in Belgium, starts on March 17,1966; fares as for the Dover/Caltis route on which 
capacity will be doubled in the peak season of 1966. 

TOWNSEND CAR INSURANCE SCHEME * 

Motorists insuring their cars through Townsend Car Ferries will obtain free green cards 
when travelling on Townsend ships Dover/Calais or Dover/Zecbrugge. 

TOWNSEND MAIL ORDER SCHEME 

All motorists can now buy leading makes of car accessories from Townsend Car Ferries 
at substantial discounts, e.g., 25 per cent off car batteries. 

Details of all Townsend Car Ferries Services available from 1, Camden Crescent, Dover. 

SHAREHOLDERS CONCESSION SCHEME 

50 per cent reduction in fares available to holders of 200 Ordinary Stock Units, Dover/ 
Calais or Dover/Zeehrugge. Details of this scheme and copies of the full report and 
statement of accounts available from the Secretary, Market Chambers, Shelton Square, 
Coventry. 
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HiMARLEY 


5 YEARS OF 
EXPANSION 

PROFIT UP 146% 
DIVIDEND UP 133% 
SHARES UP 124% 



I CORPORATION TAX The table below shows what effect corporation tax (at 35%) 1 
I would have had on earnings and retentions if applied over the last five years. 1 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


£000 

£000 

£000 

£'000 

£000 

Profit after corporation tax 
available to ordinary shareholders 

1.071 

1,436 

1.748 

2,446 

2,735 

Ordinary dividends gross 

Cover for gross dividend 

788 

1.3 

945 

1.5 

945 

1.8 

1,513 

1.6 

1,839 

1.5 

Retentions under corporation tax 

283 

491 

803 

933 

946 

Retentions under old system of tax 
Ordinary share capital and 

371 

548 

813 

918 

1,046 

reserves at 31 st October 

9,376 

9.886 

13,971 

14,887 

17,199 

Net earnings as percentage of 
ordinary capital and reserves 

11.4 

14.5 

12.5 

16.4 

16.2 

Market value of ordinary shares at 

31 st December (1965 31 st October) 

19.438 

25.186 

36,911 

44,147 

45,048 

Ratio of market value to 
net earnings 

18.1 

17.5 

21.1 

18.0 

16.1 


V _ J 
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FENNER 

MECHANICAL 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

EQUIPMENT And other products 


The Chairman, 

S. B. Hainsworth, 
in his statemant for yaar 
ended 31st August 1965 
reports 

Group Trading Profit of £1,552,660 compared with £1,477,229 
last year. More than £600,000, all financed out of retained 
profits, spent on new buildings and plant, including extensions 
at Hull factory to make more V- Belts and engineering products. 

Home sales up by 4.8%, but still more intensive work in overseas 
markets has pushed up export sales by no less than 14.9%. 

Rising costs being countered - although only partially - by better 
manufacturing techniques, maximum utilisation of plant and 
increases in productivity, but industrial future is more uncertain 
than usual. 

Acquisition of whole of share capital of Bostock & Bramley Ltd, 
a substantial gear manufacturing company near Manchester. 
Purchase of further 10% of issued share capital of Fenner 
(South Africa) (Pty) Ltd, giving 85% ownership. 

Sir James Doak has accepted invitation to become Deputy 
Chairman and two executive directors G- E. C. Watts and W. G. 
Friggens have been appointed to the Board of the Holdings 
Company. Further progress made in management development, 
with young executives given opportunities for training and 
exposure to brisk business conditions in Europe and U.S.A. 

Complete new range of high vacuum products developed by 
NGN Ltd. Marketing and part-manufacturing arrangements 
made between Mastabar and Huwood Ltd to expand sales of 
self-advancing powered roof supports for mechanised mining. 
Our Worm Gear Reducer the only power transmission item 
chosen for exhibition at the Design Centre. 

J H FENNER & CO. (HOLDINGS) LTD 




1160 hp SpaconVar drive on dtodsar 'BowHoot' 



Britain'* Mggeat tractor depend* on- Monoor oilacala 



Self-advancing powarad roof supports Mt mine* 
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WATNETf MAS 


J limited 


The following art extract* from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. Di P.. Grossman, T.D., D.L., circulated 
with the Report md Accounts for the year ended 30th 
September, tOOSV- 

FINANCE AND TRADE 

The Income of the Group for the year Increased by £14.7m 
to £115.5m. The beer barrelage, however, remained the 
same. While the profit before tax Is lower on the true 
comparison with last year toy £154,000 at £11.2m. The 
increase In group income was due to higher prices caused 
toy the Government's further Increases In excise duties. 
The steadiness of the total toarrelage in spite of higher 
prices and a most atrocious summer Is common to our 
Free and Tied Trade. It reflects the successful efforts of our 
Free Trade Sales staff In the face of stiff competition, and it 
Is also a justification of our policy of a large and continuing 
capital investment in public house Improvement During the 
year the group opened 12 new houses on entirely new sites, 
rebuilt 13 old ones and undertook major alterations each 
costing £5,000 or more, to another 62. Further smaller works 
brought capital expenditure for the year to nearly £3m in 
addition to a maintenance bill of £2m. When this large sum 
Is added to the total already spent since 1954 when building 
restrictions were removed, it can be seen why the ovorall 
standard of our public houses is so hiyh. 


CATERING 

The increase In Group turnover partly reflects the success 
of improved catering facilities in attracting more people 
into our houses. Ws have carried out some experiments in 
the quick service of simple meals and have evolved methods 
appropriate to our particular trade. As a result certain 
suitable houses have been placed under a new company, 
Schooner Inns Ltd., whose management has been specially 
selected to run this kind of establishment 
During the year we opened two new motels—at Chich¬ 
ester and Oxford—and ws have been grafted planning 
consent for building more bedrooms on motet, lines as an 
addition to the historic Falcon at Stratford-tlpomAvon. 


WINES AND SPIRITS 

This trade forms a major part of the Group’s activities 
and to serve It our wholesale company, Brown & Pank 
Limited, has expanded Its Operations to the areas covered 
by our Norwich and Scotland subsidiaries. In Ireland the 
Group has taken an Interest In Henry Gallwey A Company 
Limited, wholesale wine and spirits merchants In Waterford. 

In our off-licences, the abolition of Resale Price Main¬ 
tenance has brought pressure to bear on margins which, 
contrary to widely held beliefs, have never been large. 
Lower retail prices are bound to endanger standards of 
service, delivery end so on. We have recently Introduced a 
new aarvlce, "Intercheer," under which the customer may 
order ggbd* 6t any one of the 500 wine shops In the Group 
for delivery through any of the otiifep. Thle scheme will 
cover 92 tobntlee and be operated oy our she retail wine 
companies. • 


ICT 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS 
AND TABULATORS LIMITED 


DISAPPOINTING RESULTS 
CURRENT PROSPECTS ENCOURACINC 


From the Annual Review dated December 15,* 1965, of 
Mr C. Mead , Chairman , International Computers and 
Tabulators Limited . 

The Accounts show that 1964/65 was a most unsatis¬ 
factory year financially. A fall of over £4 million in 
revenue, combined with continuing heavy expenditure, 
resulted in a loss before tax of £ 509 , 000 ; after taking into 
account a substantial tax credit, the loss is reduced to 
£ 125 , 000 . Moreover, there was an increase in short term 
borrowings of £2.2 million, which arose largely from the 
bui(d<up of stock and work-in-progress. 

What is not at once apparent from the Accounts is that 
the transformation of the Company's business hds un¬ 
doubtedly been carried a great deal further during the past 
year. The aspect which is really encouraging is the success 
of our 1900 Series of computers. We firmly believe this to 
be the most comprehensive and compatible tange of 
computers at present on the market. 

So far we have secured some 340 orders, and all the 
signs are that demand will continue. Some 38 machines 
in the Series have already been delivered and are operating 
satisfactorily, and work on fulfilling all the other orders 
now held will extend well beyond the end of the current 
financial year. The rate of deliveries is increasing, and 
substantial development effort is being employed to enhance 
further the range and power of the Series. 

Your Board is confident that, with the measures that 
have been taken to ensure the planned level of deliveries 
and to balance the business generally, the Company’s 
financial position both as regards profitability and liquidity 
should, barring any unforeseen circumstances, show a sub¬ 
stantial improvement by the end of the current year. But 
I must stress that the improvement we look for can¬ 
not be expected to appear until the second half of the year 
when the required higher rate of deliveries of 1900 Series 
systems will be achieved. 

Because of the adverse results the Board considered 
whether it would be wise to pay any final dividend; but 
in view of its confidence in the prospects for the current 
year, it has decided to recommend a Tina] Ordinary divi¬ 
dend at the reduced rate of lOd. per share les9 tax. (Last 
year Is, 5 d. per Share.) 

Annual Genera! Meeting January 27, 1966. 
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ARTHUR LEE & SONS 
LIMITED 


m 


DORMAN LONG 


A SATISFACTORY RfcSUI T 


The following are extracts from the statement by Mr. E. T. 
JUDGE, Chairman and General Managing Director, to be 
presented to the 76th Annual General Meeting of Dorman Long 
and Company Limited to be held in London on January 26,1966: 

Group profits before taxation for the financial year ended 30th September, 
1966, amount to £6,920,000 compared with £5,970,000 in 1964. The 
profit on all activities other than iron and steel making accounted for 
about 9% of the 1965 Group profit. 

The year was one of consistent pressure to achieve maximum outputs, 
not only to meet a record home demand but to boost exports and 
minimise imports. Under conditions of full demand, efficient organisations 
engaged in steel manufacture and in structural engineering should earn 
peak trading profits. In neither case was this achieved. 

A serious shortage of skilled manpower has held back production and 
contributed to serious inflation of wages. Throughout the year there has 
been intensified Union pressure "to cash in on the boom" and make 
wage claims ahead of implementation of a "Prices and Incomes Policy". 

The increase of one per cent in maximum steel prices in April was trivial 
in comparison with increases in costs imposed in respect of wages, 
rates, national insurance, transport, etc., which have to be carried. The 
full impact of these cost increases, coupled with the recent fall in 
demand has, since the financial year end brought about a further deteriora¬ 
tion in the unsatisfactory earnings on steel products. 

Profitability in the structural engineering subsidiaries, although better 
than in the previous year, was not satisfactory due to the high proportion 
of unremunerative work, including large power station contracts, still 
being carried out. 

Dorman Long (Chemicals) had a reasonably good year but the results 
reflect a weakening of world prices for products distilled from both 
tar and benzole. 

Re-nationalisation 

Although it seems that nationalisation of steel will not take place during 
the present Parliament, it remains official Labour Party policy. The White 
Paper proposals go beyond the Government s previously declared inten¬ 
tion to confine nationalisation to iron and steel making activities. For 
example, it is proposed that not just Dorman Long (Steel) Limited but 
Dorman Long & Co., Limited, including neaily a quarter of the country’s 
structural steel engineering industry, be transferred to State ownership. 
The proposals also envisage a nationalised steel corporation having wide 
powers to diversify and enter into any activity "when this appears com¬ 
mercially advantageous". The significance to industry generally and the 
country at large of such sweeping powers must not be ignored. 

The chairmen of the twelve major companies put forward in May 
outline proposals for re-organising the industry which would ensure its 
progressive development and secure its public accountability as effectively 
as has been achieved through any nationalised corporation. It is tragic 
that this move by those who "know steel" did not lead to an objective 
discussion of its future. 

Iron and steel operations 

Steel output for the year to 30th September, 1965, was 1.94 million 
ingot tons compared with 1.90 in 1964. An outstanding feature has 
been the performance of the Company's newer rolling mills. 

At Lackenby, the Universal Beam Mill produced a record 417,000 tons 
of beams and columns, including exports to the value of £3£ million. At 
Cleveland Works, the medium section mill achieved a world standard 
performance in rolling over 250,000 tons. 

The new universal plate mill now coming into commercial production 
is highly automated and will make a substantial impact on the plate trade 
as it is the only modern mill in the world designed specifically for the 
production of universal plates, i.e. plates with rolled edges. 


The eighth Annual General Meeting of Arthur 
Lee Sc Sons Lrd. will be held on Friday, January 
28th, at Sheffield. 

The following is an cxtraci from the circulated 
Statement of the Chairman and Managing 
Director, Sir G. Wilton Lee, TD, JP. 


ACCOUNTS 


. i Am. pteMed to be o^ tp, ^poi^ i£i the 
tiraup piwSt far .t 

£1,534,594 l» only; £2liO0&!cftfc thaii laftt year 
and, Is cpmkiered sitbfactory in Viewqt the 
rnorfc difficult trading cotyMfrtftt, £345401 has 
been deducted for' tgxara, wfclph fs £112,000 
less than fan year, and the Group profit for the 
yc.ir after taxation is £768,419, an increase of 
£180,776 over the previous year. 


’Hie Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget 
Statement said that a Corporation Tax rare of 
35 per cent would bring in revenue equivalent 
to the combined yield of Income Tax at 8s. 3d. 
jn the £ on undistributed profits and Profits 
Tax at 15 per cent on total profits and that as he 
saw it there was every likelihood that the rate 
would not exceed 40 per cent. 

I hope that ilic Chancellor will decide not to 
penalise industry to a greater extent than 35 per 
cent but we have deemed it prudent to provide 
in these accounts for Corporation Tax at the rate 
of 40 per cent. 


Although the accounts show that taxation on 
profits this year Ins been reduced by £212,000, 
it must he pointed out that after April 5, 1966, 
the Company w ill be required to pay over to the 
Inland Revenue the income tax deducted from 
all dividends paid. If this requirement had 
applied to the dividends shown in these accounts, 
the profits retained would have been reduced 
hy about £220,000. The effect is that a reduc¬ 
tion in taxation on profits will be counter¬ 
balanced in future years by an increase in taxa¬ 
tion on dividend'. 


One of the miin objections to Corporation 
Tax is that it reduces the value of investment 
allowances. This K no inducement to industrial¬ 
ists to modernise plant and I trust that the 
Government will at least restore the value of 
investment allowances. 


It will be seen from the Consolidation Balance 
Sheet and the Notes on the Accounts that we 
have substantially increased our investment in 
Alloy Steel Rods Ltd. In spite of this, current 
assets still exceed current liabilities hy almost 
£4 million. 


PROSPIC1S 

1 find it more than ever difficult to predict the 
future. ’Hie immediate prospects certainly do 
not appear to be good in view of the slowly 
falling order load. Undoubtedly, customers are 
reducing their stocks in anticipation of the effect 
of the credit squeeze which is now operating. 

In recent years, the percentage return on our 
capital employed has been falling and we feel 
that we must draw attention to the fact that, 
unless we are allowed to charge more for our 
products in the future to compensate us for some 
of the increases in* costs which are being forced 
upon us, this trend is bound to continue. 
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Notwithstanding the note of pessimism which 
may seem to pervade this statement, our order 
bode in general is reasonably good and given 
freedom from political and economic uncer¬ 
tainty we have confidence in the future. Our 
plant has been maintained in a sratc of efficiency 
which compares well with the best of its kind, 
operated by work-people interested in their job, 
many of whom have long service with the com¬ 
pany. We have behind us nearly 100 years of 
sound, practical experience supported by • loyal 
and competent staff. 


I hi¬ 
lt onomist 


Subscriptions 
to the Economist 

52 Copies by surface mail. 

Britain £6.0.0.* 

Outside Britain £6.10.0. 


*15/- reduction on 


subscriptions posted to private 

addresses. 52 copies by air. 


Airfreight 

Airmen 

Europe 



Austria 

A. Sell 650 


Belgium 

BF 990 


Denmark 

DK 15b 


Germany 

DM 90 


France 

NF 110 


Holland 

FL 80 


Italy 

Lit 14,000 


Portugal 

P.Esc. 620 


Sweden 

S.Kr. 130 


Switzerland 

SF 90 


Turkoy 

T.C 230 


Gibraltar, Malta 


f 7.5 0 

East Europe 


£9.0.0 

Real of Europe 


£10.0 0 

North America 



Cenada 

$31.00 

$38.00 

United States 

$29.50 

$36.00 

West ft North Afrioa 


Egypt 


EC. 13 

Ghana 

Cedi 22 

Cedi 30 

Iron 

Riol 1.909 

Rial 2,333 

Iraq 

Dinar 9 

Dinar 11 

Israel 

Is.C 75 

IsC 92 

Jordan 


Jn. Dinar 11 

Lebanon 

Lob.C 77 

Lob.C 96 

Nigeria 

Nlg.C 9 

Nig.C 12.6 

Sudan 

Sud.C 

Sud.C 


8.775 

10.725 

Indian Sub Continent, Eaat ft Southern 

Afrioa 



Ceylon 

Rupee 133 

Rupee 167 

East Africa 

£10.0.0 

Cl 2.0.0 

India 

Rupee 133 

Rupee 167 

Pakistan 


Pkstn. 



Rupee 167 

Rhodesia 


£12.0.0 

S. Africa 

Rand 20 

Rand 25 

Far Eaat ft Pacific Area 


Australia 


Aus C 



16.176 

China 


C.P@ople93 

Hongkong 

HK$ 200 


Indonesia 


Rupiah 



1,575 

Japan 


Yon 13.662 

Malaya 


MalS 107 

Naw Zealand 


N.Z.C 13 5 

Philippines 


Ph Peso 75 

South ft Central America, 


West Indies 


£1200 




The fomctli Ordinary (tenoral Meeting of 
Barclay> Bank D.C.O. was held on Wednesday, 
January 5, 1966, at 54 Lombard Street, London, 
ECJ. 

Mr Frederic Scebohm (the Chairman) pre¬ 
sided. 

The Secretary, Mr A. E. V. Oliver, read the 
Notice convening the Meeting and the Auditor*' 
Report to the Stockholders. 

With the concurrence of the Stockholders 
present, the Report and Accounts and the State¬ 
ment by the Chairman, which had been previ¬ 
ously circulated, were taken as read. 

CAPITAL POSITION 

The Chuirman said that from these Stock¬ 
holders would have seen that the Batik had had 
another successful year and that the net increase 
in deposits was, in fact, as much as the total 
deposits of rhe Bank in 1939. Such expansion 
did, of course, make it necessary to keep the 
capital position under continuous review. Ac 
present the paid up capital was £24,000,000 
and the authorised capital was £30,000,000. 
While this might give some freedom to 
manoeuvre in the short term. Stockholders 
would remember that they had authorised the 
Directors nt the last Annual General Meeting 
to apply for an amendment to the Barclay* Bank 
D.C.O. Act 1957, to increase the permitted 
figure from £30,000,000 to £50.000.000. This 
had been done and Royal Assent had been ob¬ 
tained on June 2, 1965. 

Mr Scebohm mentioned that, later in the 
Meeting, he would be asking Stockholders to 
agree to an increase in Directors’ fees, which 
had not been altered since 1948. He said that 
the business was between two and three times as 
large as it was at that date and that the fees 
were, in his view, out of line with other busi¬ 
nesses of the same size, so that he felt the 
revision was probably overdue. 

M W VFM UKI.S 

The Chairman advised that, since the end of 
the Bank’s financial year, Barclays Bank of Cali¬ 
fornia had opened for business in San 
Francisco and that this new Bank was a joint 
operation with the parent, Barclays Bank 
Limited, and he was very glad to have been 
able to attend the opening ceremonies. It had 
started well and he fell canlidenL that this 
voungest child would grow rapidly and have a 
successful future. 

Plans had also been made for the Bank 
'D.C.OA to open shortly in Grand Turk Island, 
which was part of the Turks and Caicos Group, 
and, although expansion there might not be 
very fa* t. confidence was expressed that it would 
prove a profitable venture in due course. 

miODisix 

The (iliairman then referred to the difficult 
situation that bad arisen over Rhodesia. He 
said that, although the figures relating to that 
country represented some tiling less than 3 per 
cent of the Bank’s total assets, the business was 
nevertheless important and greatly valued. The 
depreciation of Rhodesian Government securi¬ 
ties since the date of the la*t Balance Sheet did 
not represent a very significant figure and could 


well be contained within the present invcstmei 
reserves. On the other hand, he said one mu 
be prepared to see some considerable deter ion 
tion in the economy of the country, which cdul 
result in some of Lhe Bank's loans and overdraf 
becoming frozen and a deterioration in the vth 
of the underlying security. The situation; i 
could be well imagined, was being kept uddi 
close review and if, when lire Directors cot 
sidered the half-yearly accounts, they felt 
necessary to make some transfer from iniu 
contingency account at that lime, there woul 
be no hesitation about doing »o« The Chairma 
added that, for the time being at least, th 
possible loss of friendships and ties that ha 
been built up since the start of operations i 
Rhodesia in 1896 caused as much anxiety an 
distress as the financial losses that rhe Ban 
might expect to suffer. He said he felt sure ths 
Stockholders would wish to join with him i 
sympathising with the difficult situation i 
which the Bank’s Rhodesian Siafl were placet 

DIRK I OKA II. AND I \K III l\ Is— 

!IO,Ml- A\l) AKKOAI) 

Continuing, Mr Sccbolun said that, at the en< 
of the Annual General Meeting, Mr Am lion 
Barnes would be retiring from the Board oi 
grounds of age. Having paid a tribute to liin 
in the Annual Statement, the Chairman agaii 
wished to repeat on behalf of all his colleague 
in the Bank how much they had valued hi 
wisdom and friendship over so many year 
and, although he would be sadly missed, the; 
could only rejoice in the fact that he appearei 
as young as ever and hope that he would huvi 
many years before him of active retirement, fo 
active he was certain Mr Barnes would continui 
to be. 

The Chairman said that Stockholders wouk 
be interested to hear that on January 1st tlu 
Bank had been fortunate in having Mr P. W 
Sceales join the Sourli African Board, when 
his wide experience would be most valuable 
In November Mr J. R. N. Chinyama had beet 
appointed a Member of the Malawi Board anc 
Dr Joito Sii Nogueira a Member of the Mocam 
bique Board. Both were welcomed as new 
colleagues. 

Mr Scebohm then mentioned that there were 
one or two other matters to which he wished It 
refer concerning senior Staff. He said that 
Mr F. R. Dolling, who was Chairman of the 
Ghana Board, was about to become a Mcmbei 
of the Sudan Board and would be taking ovci 
the Chairmanship there after the retirement ol 
Mr I. F. Anderson later in the year. Mr L. F. E. 
Morel, an Assistant General Manager in 
Nigeria, had been transferred to Ghana to 
succeed Mr Dolling as Chairman of that Board. 
Mr Seebohm said he would also like to con¬ 
gratulate Mr R. K. Bennett on his appointment 
as an Assistant General Manager in die Carib¬ 
bean and a Member of the Caribbean Board 
and added that Mr $. G. Holliman, who had 
for some years been in charge of the Bank’s 
business in the Congo, had moVcd to Lusaka as 
Zambia Manager and Mr J. Thresh from Sierra 
Leone to Blantyre as Malawi Manager. 

L In reviewing the home front, the Chairman 
was glad to welcome Mr G. W. Lambert a* an 
Assistant General Manager and to congratulate 
Mr A. F. Sic vers who had taken his place ^ 
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Manager of the Bank’s large business at 
29 Gracechurch Street. 

FORMAL BUSINESS 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of 
the Report of the Directors and the Statement 
of Accounts and the payment of a Final Divi¬ 
dend of 6 per cent actual on £24,000,000 
Ordinary Stock, less Income Tax at the 
standard rate of 8s. 3d. in the £. 

The Motion was seconded by The Hon. Sir 
Geoffrey C. Gibbs, KCMG, Deputy Chairman, 
and carried. 

The retiring Directors, Mr Ronald Francis 
Medlicott, Mr Richard Daniel Smith and 
Mr Eclgar Vernon Whitcombe, CBE, were 
re-elected. 

On the Motion of Sir George L. F. Bolton, 
KCMG, seconded by Sir Edward Bectham. 


The thirty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Mercantile Credit Company Limited was held 
on January 5th in London, Sir Mark Turner, 
the Chairman, presiding. 

y’ 

The following arc extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year ended September 30, 
1965 : 

During the past year several major events have 
affected our current fortunes, and the future 
pattern of the industry. 

First the credit squeeze which was heralded 
by an increase in the Bank Rate on November 
23, 1964—secondly, in May the Governor of the 
Rank of England addressed to the members of 
the Finance Houses Association a directive that 
they should exercise the same measure of 
restraint that had been enjoined upon the joint 
stock banks. This has clearly affected our ability 
to make good some ol‘ Lhe increased costs of our 
borrowings by procuring a greater volume of 
business. 

IMPORTANT 1)1 VI I.OPMI’N IN 

So far as the longer future is concerned, there 
have been two important developments. 

The first of these is a major expansion in our 
loan plan business. We decided early in the year 
to extend our loan facilities for specific purposes 
to customers of good credit rating. In March 
we made a further significant step forward by 
the agreement entered into with the Automobile 
Association under which special and exclusive 
facilities arc extended to their members. The 
success of this plan was immediate and exceeded 
our expectations. Our experience with this busi¬ 
ness has been quite first-class. 

The second development was the decision by 
the Restrictive Practices Court that those parts 
of the code of the Finance Houses Association 
which dealt with commissions to motor dealers, 
periods of credit and maximum interest rates, 
constituted an infringement of the Restrictive 
Practices Act and must be discontinued. The 
main objective in establishing the code was to 
protect the general public against excessive 
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KCMG, CVO, OBE, the Auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plcnder, Griffiths A Company; Price 
Waterhouse & Company; Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell fir Company and Cooper Brothers fic 
Company, were reappointed. 

dn the Motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr A. D. Wigan, MC, TD, the remuneration 
of the Directors was increased from £1,000 per 
annum to £1,500 per annum with efleer from 
January 1, 1966. 

A vote of thanks ro the Staff, proposed by 
Mr A. C. Barnes, DSO, OBE (a Director) and 
seconded by Mr W. G. Bryan was carried 
unanimously and was responded to by Mr F. A. 
Borcham (General Manager (Staff)). 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was pro¬ 
posed by Sir Thomas M. Bland and was 
unanimously accorded. 


charges and what the results of this decision will 
be it is loo early to say. 

The major work ol the Association was not 
originally concerned with dealers’ commissions 
and the like, but with Mich m liters as the 
administration of the industry, the legislation 
covering its activities, liaison with the Govern¬ 
ment and financial institutions, and in this field 
there is still an immensely import.ini pan for it 
to play. 1 believe that the Finance Houses Asso¬ 
ciation can be expanded to include the smaller 
companies in the industry and rlius become a 
more representative body. 

YEAR’S RIM 11 I s 

The year’s results I think you can regard as 
satisfactory. Interest charges have cost us 
£2,688,000 more than for the previous year and 
mainly as a result of this, our profii before rax 
is less than for last year by £211,000. On the 
other hand, our net profit after corporation tax 
charged provisionally at 40 per cent and minority 
interests, comes out at £1,722,000 against 
£1,294,000 for the previous year. This improve¬ 
ment is due to the rate of company taxation and 
to the benefits we receive from investment allow¬ 
ances in connection with the leasing business 
undertaken by Mercantile Leasing Company and 
the group as a whole. The benefit from these 
tax allowances is spread over the period of the 
transactions. In the year under review the 
amount taken into credit is £353,000 compared 
with £240,000 the previous year. We also show 
in our accounts a tax equalisation reserve which 
now amounts to £2,440,000, and provides addi¬ 
tional working capital in our hands. Leasing 
facilities arc increasingly sought bv industry, 
both large and small, and we believe that this 
part of our business which is so intimately con¬ 
cerned with re-equipment and modernisation 
provides an important and useful service for the 
whole economy of the country. 

I should at this point refer to the acquisition 
during the year of Fitzroy Finance Limited in 
exchange for 3,787,976 shares of Mercantile 
Credit which will rank for the proposed final 
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Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of * 
each week and should he addressed to : 
Financial Publicity Department , 

Th$ Economist, 

St. James's Street, 

London , SUPr. 


dividend of \l\ per cent. The post-acquisition 
profits of Fitzroy Finance for four months, which 
are included in the results for the current year, 
amount to £73,000 before tax. 

After deducting the amount less income rax 
of rhe Preference dividends, and Ordinary divi¬ 
dends at the rare of 20 per cent for the year, 
there remains a sum of £789,000 to be added to 
our reserves and carried forward. 

You will see that the total unearned charges 
and interest for the group amounted to 
£12.099,000 or 12.09 per cent of outstandings, 
ugainst £9,157,000 or 11.12 per cent last year. 

The normal and natural rhythm of our busi¬ 
ness is to see the volume of lendings increased 
when rates are low and decreased when rates arc 
high. Because of this the favourable and adverse 
effect on profits ro which I have referred is apt 
to work against us rather than for us. During 
the year under review, however, we have enjoyed 
the interesting phenomenon of high volume at 
high interest rates. Indeed, in order io keep 
business down to the limit prescribed by the 
Governor of the Hank of England, we have had 
since May to restrict our business. This means, 
in effect, that a relaxation of the credit squeeze 
when it comes should be accompanied by a 
period of rarher abnormal profitability. 

Al RICAN IN I CRISIS 

Our East African company which is based an 
Nairobi had a very successful year and achieved 
a record profit. 

Up to June 30th last our business in Zambia 
and Rhodesia was conducted by National Indus¬ 
trial Credit Corporation (Rhodesia) Limited, and 
made a record profit. Since the granting of 
independence to Zambia we have formed a new 
company there which, I am glad to $ay, is already 
making satisfactory progress. 

In South Africa, the profit is lower than for 
the previous year, due principally to a much 
greater degree of competition, lower charges 
than in the other territories and to a credit 
squeeze of much greater severity than hire pur¬ 
chase companies have ever experienced in the 
United Kingdom. We do not anticipate, at least 
during the current year, that, wc shall obtain the 
same handsome return on our investment that 
we have in the past. 

The Chairman concluded with thanks to 
Management and ,Staff of the group. 

The report pod account* were adopted. 


MERCANTILE CREDIT COMPANY 

LIMITED 

YEAR’S RESULTS SATISFACTORY DESPITE RESTRICTIONS 
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BRITISH ENKALON LIMITED 

Mlaki.rn op 




o -si AH 

NYLON 


have a VACuticy for u 
MARKET RESEARCH (M ER ER 
at iheir Leicester -Headquarters 

Tliv poMMI involve** the Muily anti pffc|>« ration of Jala on the commercial 
aspects of tl^'raanMl^CMire aikl divirlmtiAn of textile jams and textile products. 

Applicants should be in tin 2<-.i0 ugc bracket, and hu\c u degree or 
equivalent qualification in Economic* or Statistics. Some eonmicrei it cxiK-riv'iice. 
especially Jit connection with ic*\i : L*x, would he an advantage. 

TTatn vacancy rcprcx.nt* an excellent opportunity to bui'd a orrer in a 
rapidly expanding compam A gor*ti Marling si!.iry will be p«id auJ iIk* usual 
company Wtefkx provided 

Applications should lv made in writing to Department M R , British 
KnWulou Limited, Leicester llmisc. tcc C ircle. Leicester. 


HEALTH ECONOMICS 


(lie Office of Health Economics, winch was vet up »s -ot mdeoendeitt 
orgauixaiioii by (lie pharmaceutical industry ut 1%2. lias b„ ;*■ on.iducnug a 
unique programme ol r*.-catch and cvlucition on .subject* icln ed in ffte 
economics nt health and medical tare. Its work imnhcs cl-'*, c. -npe:itlion 
with academic and official bodies, and with other research nrqnn .t:--m ooikiug 
in Mnular lields. Apirt from its -.cric-j ol occasional publication* u *n* been 
responsible lor the orpamsniuui of sxiuposiu v In'wh have puivd’d » mds*- 
pendent and non-political platform Tor the Ji*cusxioa of liic mturc pa'iern 
and organisation ol' incdic.il cure m Britain. 

OllE now wish to appoint an economist or sociologist m i-vt in the 
pJamriiu; and execution ol lls rc'curch programme. taudulv.s p.’clcr- 

Mhl.v have an excellent qualification and muuIcuuc reemd. .dilm.iwlt mind 
common-sense is likely to be their most important attribute Vpait Iroili 
undertaking research and uii'iog, they shuidd be able to a».n' •« ore unsa- 
tion of meetings and coMleiciu.es lor distiiicuMied academic and o,Vi..a; par¬ 
ticipants The MppoiririiMHit cnn*a«cd is a veu'or one in a *.m i l •>> . ml.n 
and in order to hf info the cxiMiiig team (lie succcsslol .’Mini.do ■>. ‘nkcly 
to be ut his early tliiitics. 

Application*, ffhiup a bruT cumciilum vitaf. slioohl be s< u» to the 
DitcUor, Office t*l I leal: 1 1 Koiiouiios, 02 B?«iiiipnui Ro.id. I oi.d X W.j. 

I 

Statistician 

Th« Electricity Council invito applications for the appointment 
of a Statistician in their Commercial Department at Mtllbank. 


The work is concerned with a wide range of problems arising from 
the growth of the Electricity Supply Industry; these will include 
examining the pattern of demand of the various consumer classes 
and the effect of weather variations, the development of load fore- 
casting techniques and the formulation of econometric models. 
Computing facilities (including an IBM 7094) are used extensively. 

Candidates should normally possess a degree in Statistics or in 
Economics with Mathematical Statistics, or have passed the final 
examination of the Institute of Statisticians. Some experience in the 
application of statistical techniques, particularly multiple regression 
analysis, and in computer methods of data processing is desirable. 

# The salary will be not leas than £1,400 per annum 
and. according to experience and qualifications, 
may be up to about £1,800 per annum. 

Applications stating age , present position, salary, qualifications and 
experience should be forwarded to K. H. Hughes, Esq.. Assistant 
Secretary ( Establishments). The Electricity Council, 30. M/fthank , 
London , S.W.1, by 12th January, 1966. Quote Ref.; E/548 


YOUNG ECONOMIST 

fmax. age 25 1 
i> required hv 

MOSCOW NARODNY 
BANK LTD. 

The successful candidate will pre¬ 
ferably h.tve qualifications in the 
fields of money and bunking and 
or intem.uional trade. 

The work which he will he 
requited'to undertake includes the 
preparation of articles for publica¬ 
tion and reports on hank inn, trade 
and other economic questions, 
white, full details to: 

Stall' Manager. 

24 32 King William Street. 

London, F.C.4. 


ECONOMIST 

t ar»e Oil Coni|iHn> in the Wcm End 
requires H ri Fcoiiontixi (Female aged 
2N-.W) to assist in the collation and 
iiiiurpreiati.ui ot statistic*. A degree 
in l-.•(Miiiinics would be ail advantage 
and pivviiHi* experience in industry 
i* essential. Fxccllctu condition* 
inchuHnc subsidised xttjf rcsiuurant 
gild xpoFtx and social facilities, 
l'sjixinu Fund. Commencing salary 
.wvordiint to qualification]* and 
experience. IMeaxc write, with details 
ol age, education and experience, 
quoiiiig L-T26, to Box No. F20I4. 
c/U Charles Barker A Son*. Ltd., 
20 Cannon Street. I on don, L t .4. 


Senior Lecturer, Lecturer 
Middle East Technical 
University 

Turkey 

Lvoiii.cis h *( i» e Quiied lot u lenn ol one 
wr tv.n ycui- Mill tin.; in Oirolii;**, 11*66. to 
r;<ke niuviff in one ut rise folio* ing 
Mibjocts: 

F'cniionitflvrs 

Mt* tnciUMt'cal Ht*.i tlM,U*:> 

IH"to.> ol Hcoflmuu Aoaly:i|.v 
r *r1 1 n iimil»«nut , c4l ttealment) 
Intcrnurimial Trade 

1 1 a- Ucpwi tmi-iit piovldor basic teaching 
hi J.fionti.Mi< ■ and Stat'iiCc. \nth the 
empliuna on a qiiuiititaiive uppioucli, foi 
all Muli-nt* In the faculty of 
Am»: 'iihtiative Mciuiice’,. ULudeuts wlio 
:.p r :cial.f*: In rennonllo"- in thi;ir tlilvd Utlil 
lou.-tli yoi"‘ enn choose udvuuccd training 
hi t-'thfi' Hrut.lMli« ov Kconunictrlea, 
LectU'C’S are rc inherl to teach a 
ntu.-murn of two couv.-qh ol r»ue<r h»ur.x 
each week tn fli*lit U|« tn 50 KtlUliMU.s. 
usxlxi in iha trulnuip nt LisHuotorfl. and 
cLiutia-i ic:c:iieli on no:ue uapect of 
Turkey’ 1 eunnimilc atul anci.il prbblftnv:. 

The uppulntmeru iti open In candidates 
von have iq-t cii'inileivd pnsi-aradmue 
le^eavch a* \ ell uh ymiiiK li > et.ui > ei > & v. it Is 
c.pfi cm c TtfuchUm ul Menu lr, 
m»,ooii-»»| mi rli*- Ainorir'fW . .vi-un. All 
emt to.u cun ducted in bui'.lvli 

s-iliff me j:i,4q0 x £8t»-JL2 ,.j(»o 
pen ii'i.unn tor Iwtmxn- and ‘i::.4R0 :t 
: 1U0- >:.*{.l;itI pei annum l«>i Mmlor 

In addition, inr tmUi prists, ft 
vailitbic ta\-Irce ulluMiuriCe nmglng trom 
4?410 (siH"l8i to £**r> (mm nwJ 
aocuuipHniedi. FumlaliCd iu-iTiulmodal ion. 
witn icm jiliuw.oicc., pimiiicii, Kducal’on 
allnv.nnep.. |* :-ec lsnnllv turfufics and 
iriedicnl ,iti a nti>»n 

Appbc.oii sliuuUI be n*i Kiiiuk nt the 

UK Oi I-.it- 

I'm fir*! pa: • u iliai * ui'i 1 ' bi* obtained 
from ■ 

Tnc Appuiut'n ill- Oilif *u 
Kli Mil> I K V OF OVIillHCAS 
DLVr.l Oi*A»L;Nr. 

Rmhm till Klund Hnupe, 

Uitnj Plu-e. Loudon, b w.t, 
tn .' Ii/mi .n»ntlcimt'i shnillri Mippiy lull 
iifi’ii * u„r. hi-iet do tails ol ini.iiuicatluns 
and e.p*»i.riiep, u*l 03 


University or New England 

A’ illicit It:. N.-w South Wale» 


Auplicatm-is me Invited fo» the lotto wing 
upiiotisliiiems: 

, x KrilNOMlOH 

I'lWl'Mft.'JOB OP liCoNOMlf* 

The I'rotcKsor xvlil lie ruNponslble loi the 
adtn'nu Lrutlon and development of the 
ZJiKiMt’luiffil. at tfnmmnlcft In co-opcniMoii 
with th«' present Head uf tlie Depavtinent 
and wmir Hcnn ot the Faculty. 

Pnitess-.r .*. I*. Holshuw, 

HKKIOH LKCrUUMl LKCTORKB IN 
l.XXJMlMrCN 

Mo.«* fiisii one uppu'tiviiuit may be made 
ni the ‘.'ciitoi level. 


K(X INOMI r TtlKTOKY 

-’/*>/JA i'i: pkoi«t:h«ok of- ixxinomtg 

hl.*-T()KV* 

'Ibe uimolntrte will h* expected to accept 
“'I'o-i* Lultt\ iov work In bcimomic 
U 1 : t- v nn.l (or it*; extension ntul development 


ShMtcm Li:C lURKB/LTiOTUBhR IN 
1 ■* jo s'j Mic iirarimy 

OKNKRAI. . 

Tar Unlvriult.v don:, not v. ikii to prescribr 
p.<-I'ciilnr fields ot Intercut tm uny df the 
'lhov ujipniutniuutd. 

T-m i'a jiiitj wa*. eatuhllphcd In 1H«5. 

CV il.i.itn ■ aix* xuporvHcd tor the M.l'c. 
and J'li.t*. decree■. nun cmirscr: me oll'ered 
to liileiui.l MurlmitH tn the F t -ultlea ol 
*■*:» ouo»nlwi and Anrlciiltui'ul loconnnitcs and 
m» uitdinul uml extcrmU KMulent., in the 
FjfuJt’. ot Arf.H. h'xlucina intei'e^tH in the 
Kmiiltlux include Mturu- uud Muaxo-Euoumu*ox 
Kfoiioinic IX'Vcloprnrnt. Kconorntc TUelnry 
and tho HlNtory of fieouonilc TiioualiL. 

A »:Ji:* tv of Kconoimc Statistic*.*, i? currently 
bcliift advertiKed 

A.iiMlL-iiiic lImIT are cipKcted to enfiaae 
iu vefiftiituh and a rants are available to 
r dxt the. rosem*c1 1 of individual mcmheix of 
the PHudho. 

lyuvl.'dnn it made fm pajinent ol travel 
and renimul expcOac*, xupm'iinnufii inn mid 
». ibt.uii:.' in liuylna oi bmtdini; a hump 
Avdumic ..tub' urc ulnn mil Kind lo havH 
•j iiiii*. and lull aal.uy foi studj leave. 

Ci«dir »n*iv be srninicd fo) ereisttne ctudv 
1 . “« o.itltleineor 

SaVuir uro us follows* J'lofe^Hoi J: a&.^ni. 
Axsiaiute Pn)(•*:.sov JCA4.300: 
rifiiuu l.*\*Hirer CA3.3O0 x « A100- - F:A3.800, 

Lo«:t.linn .'2 A::.400 x k All0- C A3.170. 

Fuittii.i iufonuat.lon may be obtained 
trmn rln? A.* .octalton «>r f*oni»noiiwealth 
UoivoMirttts (Hruiiiili ontec), Mnrlbonnit'.n 
(to'ifp. Pull l\fyH. London S.W.l 

Applb-iitlmiH cloxp. tu Am.lKilin amt Liindou. 
Oil Ft'inn is *i. 10M) 


PUBLIC HhL \ l IONS OH-'ICI.R iequl.cd Im 
an tm.'in.it’onjil o'cnnlsatlon Appiic.ani*. 
iliould li!"**’ vmiic jouvnalinir cxponenco. 
lie pico.iivrl in tnc in Tin* H:."iui; have 
scrond Juivvjjh;.], ulthouirh tin*- not •ibsohiielv 
cts-o*ltd S'll'.is fi’t.OOO h vi-'ii* Write 
p.ntu-ul'd-. ol .I’ji* and c* iicilnne to Itn< 1 *'H1 


fiivebtinenf research centre of 
infernufionRl hunk group xceks 
experienced 


Uganda College of Commerce 
Kampala, Uganda 

Application. 1 me Invited toi the posts ol 

Lecture) in /economics & Statistics 
Lecturer In Accountancy 


SECURITY 

ANALYST 

(OIL) 


Candidates who should be nationals ot the 
United KincJnni or the Republic of Ireland, 
.should pufc. es.* h good degree m corporate 
mcoiber/stitp ot uu appropriate profemilontil 
Institution and have had cqnsUh'ruble teaching 
experience 

ApiMilnlnioH.s are oil uontrnct for three 
yea is m the ilrxt tnHtani.e. Salary In acale 
£J.2@7"JK2,7S7 accordintt to uuulitlcallouii>nd 
experience. Renoitlemeut grunt of 35 per cfent 
of total emoluments payable ou snUefactoiT 
cumplollon ol contract. Oenoious education 
allowances Furnished houMns a vaiUble at 
inodomid reiuaU. Free medical treatment. 
Free ptiMUiinta. income Tax at local rates 

Fiiillier (ufcrmatlon and application f»mu> 
fiom file Sr*r«tary. Coniictl tor Technical 
Kduont.oii and Training for Ovcimwk 
C ouuU'ltO', Kland House. Btait Plana, London. 
8.W.1 Please niiolC T»rr TinC/»2(3> 

Clo'Jn? dn*c ft»r lr*'c4pt pi applications 
Jemmy Jt, l%6. 


C omplete cvimmaiuf of English 
and French required. German 
an advantage. Applicant* should 
have thorough background 
knowledge of Eastern Hemi¬ 
sphere oil industry. Progressive 
salary. Residence Paris. 

Send handwritten c.v. to- 
Box 1982. 
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SENIOR ECONOMIST 

London 

for the London headquarters of an international Organisation 
with branch offices in some 20 countries. Candidates must be 
Honours Graduates and possess at least 3-4 yeais experience 
in the economics department of a ma|or organisation, or have 
done several years post graduate research in applied economics. 
A good knowledge of economic theory and the ability to apply 
theory to both short and long term commercial problems is 
* essential. The person appointed will work in the Economics 
Section of a sizeable Department with separate O R. and 
Consumer Survey Unit* He or she will thus have the oppor¬ 
tunity of gaining experience in related disciplines. Good long 
term career prospects Age 26 -35. Salary by negotiation. 

(Mr C. J. Duncan Reference 14755/D) 

All letters will be treated in strict confidence and should bo 
sent to the consultant named quoting tho reference number 

ASSOCIATE!) INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS UMUFO 
f’XCCUIIVl Sfcir-Cl ION DIVISION 

KNIbHrSBRIDbL HOUSE IT/ KNtCHTSBRIDGt LONDON SWT 

A MEMBER OF THE INBUCON GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Fsccuiivc. aged 25 35, is needed by international pithLvher for 
distribution .mil similar detailed pioblems m I .»tin America. 
I luent Spanish essential, also willingness to travel extensively 
thiouglnuii I alin America. Pie\ions publishing experience an 
advantage, but top priority will' be given to a man who 
welcomes responsibility and haid work on a new and demanding 
project. Salary, which must initially depend on age and 
experience, will increase rapidly for the right man, who should 
be earning i!3,000 within 1$ months. Box 1979. 



RESEARCH ECONOMISTS AND 
STATISTICIANS 

ore required by 

THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 

Openings are available in a wide variety of fields including:— 
AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY. FISHERIES. LABOUR ECONOMICS 
and LABOUR FORCE MOBILITY. TRANSPORTATION, IMMIGRA¬ 
TION, ECONOMIC GROWTH and DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 
in the NATURAL RESOURCES and INDUSTRIAL SECTORS, 
GOVERNMENT and BUSINESS FINANCE, HEALTH. WELFARE, 
INDUSTRIAL REAL OUTPUT. INPUT-OUTPUT ANALYSIS. 
PRODUCTIVITY and PRICE ANALYSIS, DEMOGRAPHY. 

Of particular interest at this time are several attractive economics 
positions with salaries up to $9,158 (£3.052) with the NATIONAL 
ENERGY BOARD, a federal agency in Ottawa. These positions offer 
opportunities for the acquisition of valuable skills and expertise m a 
specialised sector of the energy field. 

STARTING SALARIES to 813,038 (approximately £4.346), or higher 
for certain positions. EXCELLENT CAREER PROSPECTS. BENEFITS 
AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 

QUALIFICATIONS include an honours degree in economics or in a 
discipline related to the field of work, plus several years of experience 
in relevant research or analysis, or graduate study. 

For details and applications write immediately to THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION OF PANADA. OTTAWA 4. CANADA. Please quote 
reference number 6&-200G end provide e rfeam# of qualifications 
Ifid indtcata areas of interest. 


BANK OFFICERS 
SET OUT OF THE RUT! 

C\nnri .ippoininicnis nuMwas me tvitjlahlc to hunkers of 20 to 35 
>w‘»n ol a«c. Applicants up to 25 should he single men and have 
comp Id ril ..a least Pan I ol (he hisliiuic of Bankers’ Examination. 
Muniagc is not a h;u u» older men. bill they should have completed 
tm be in process of completing) Pun 2 of the Institute Examination. 
Ihcsc arc career appointments with excellent prospects. The younger 
age gioup commences son ice in West Africa with emoluments generally 
m exicss of t l.ftOl) pau Salaries of oldei men are higher and will 
hi ciMisidcicd at ink»view. 

* I lie furnished i|Liaiicis nvciscav 

+ I irst-class non-ioiili ibulory Pension Sclicme and ictireinciU at 
age 55. 

* Light*''cn month tours with I OH days* leave between each tour. 
tl50 kit allowance on appointment, l ive medical mention 
overseas (though om health iccoid is exallcnt). 1 ice tiavel. 

IntiiMtws an anged in London. 

Wine giving full paiticuLus to the Secrcliry. 

RANK OK WKS1 AFRIC A LIMITED, 

37 Graceeliurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


STATISTICAL 

DEPARTMENT 

Deputy Head 

This department at Park Royal, si a (Ted by 17, of whom 
live are graduates, advises the board and main operating 
derailments in the brewing, market research and 
pharmaceutical companies in the Ciioup on all matters that 
lend themselves to statistical analyses. It supplements its 
own activities* by maintaining close contacts with universities 
on special projects and investigations intd statistical research 
techniques and their application. Time is hired on outside 
computers at the moment but a computer centre at 
Park Royal will be set up shortly. C andidates, most likely 
aged over 30, must be graduates and have experience of 
applying statistical methods to the solving of industrial 
and commercial problems. They can expect ample scope 
lor using and developing any O.R. techniques. Experience 
in biometrics would be an alternative advantage. A 
starting salary of up to £3.500 will be negotiated : free 
lunches : non-cnnmbutoiy pension scheme and four weeks’ 
annual holiday. Reference S.9. 

Qualified Statistician 

I he department also wishes to appoint a Statistician with 
an honours degree (specialising in statistics) or an Associate 
ol the Institute of Statisticians. Whilst experience in 
biometrics is of some immediate importance, this is not 
an exclusive requirement: for example, experience in 
market research or Operational Research would be very 
acceptable. For someone who has recently graduated and 
therefore is likely to have limited industrial/commcrcial 
experience a starting salary of not less than £1,330 is 
offered. For a more experienced person a salary of £2,100 p.a. 
would be paid. Free lunches, non-contributory pension 
scheme and lour weeks* annual holiday. Reference S.I0. 

Please send relevant details, Quoting the 
appropriate reference , to the Personnel 
Manager, Arthur Guinness Son A Co. 
(Parh Royal) Ltd., Pari Royal Brewery, 
London. N.W.10. 


(rtjlINNESfc 
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MARKETING ANALYST 

t • ■ 

A major consumer group, with sale* in fcxeesS of Cl00 milium 
in the UK, requires a Marketing Analyst to initiate uiul develop 
continuous studies of sjIcs and jn\cstmcnt patterns. 

The Marketing Analyst may „be a graduate ; he will ha\e a 
background training in economics or statistics, or possih!) account¬ 
ancy. He should have at least three years* commercial experience, 
and be able to demonstrate his ability to analyse data and to 
recommend commercial action. 

He will foe a senior membei of i'ie head olTice marketing 
department in London ; and there will he ample oppoi Utilities for 
advancement, both in the Head Office and in Regional Companies. 

Age : 25*30. Salary 11.500 11.800. 

Replies to ; Box 1980. 


NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 

HEAD OFFICE-ALTRINCHAM 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS DEPARTMENT 

Applications «iro invited for work on forecasting and other business problems in this 
rapidly expanding industry, where research of this type ib of special importance duo 
to the major changes in technical and commercial proapocts that are now in progiess. 
Candidates must have an Honours Dogma with rnptfu’rnaiios. statistics or operational 
research 09 a main subject and at feast throe years' n.luvant experience. 

The storting salary will be not less than €1,4&0 pa., according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Detailed applications, quoting "Ref. ES/119" and giving the names of two reloroes. 
should be sent to 

The Secretary, 

North Western Ges Board, Welmen House. Altrincham, Cheshire. 


SOUTH of SCOTLAND 
ELECTRICITY BOARD 

ASSISTANT 

COMMERCIAL 

OFFICER 

(TARIFFS and ECONOMICS) 

To meet a large work programme, the Board requires lo 
st lengthen the Tariffs and Research Branch of the 
Commercial Derailment. 

The Brandi comprises two sections til Tariffs and 
l.cononiics and (ii) Research and Statistics, both of which 
will be headed by men holding managerial posh ions. 

The present vacancy is for a Section Head to lead the 
lariftb and Economics Section. He will be supported by 
a group of engineers'economists and clerical staff. 

The Section Head will be responsible for activities con¬ 
cerning tariff formulation, special tei ms, commercial 
appraisals, icvenue estimates unu costing. 

Candidates should have a good background of tariff 
expeiiencc in the Llectricitv Supply Industry, but flexibility 
of iipproach and an ability to develop modern lines of 
economic thought arc also important. A technical or 
academic qualification in Engineering or Economics is 
dcsmihle. 

The salary will ho within this range €2.715 td £3.590 
per annum. 

Applications, quoting refeicnce A25/65. should be submitted on 1 
the standard form to the Chief Personnel Officer. South of Scotland 
Electricity Board. Cathcart House, Invcrluir Avenue, Glasgow S.4, 
not later than 21st January. 1966. 


Surrey County Council 


I SENIOR IIESMARCH OFFICER. Oi«d 
I »-2.355-£3.i>35. In County Plantting 
j Detriment. , „ „ • , 

! Heroin appointed will |»e witter officer ’ 
i in the department dealing wit It surveys and 
miii.ivs, tn n county And regional 
nmi'M refuting to population, ernploymen'. 
i.-neiMomil needs, shopping potential. 
ri.iHi- uuiTfiiitloii. atr. He will hLo to 
n .pi>:tsihU‘ for the picpai.it tor ot 
inluiumlim lor Government IMJunment*. 
a ml Regional bodies, and will to County 
Li'iioii oitic ty for Kit an<1 In a Conference 
on L. iiloti Regional Flanmnr 
AK.s'Manrv with liour-e pin elm h»* in 

apiJimv,! i-'i-ph. 

ApptU'irIona stating arc. quallilriition?. 
cvkwiui 1 . d'-taih ol piehent and prevuuc. 
uppomiiM-iu.. with K>«lnrtoK and nunilii". tan 
ivl*sif‘e f li> Gountv piunMinn Otiticr. Count) 

II ill Kin - Lu'i-upun-Thamc v b' Juntiui) 14th 


| Lancashire County Council 

F/Ci, j County Planning Department 

rbANNZf^G OFFtCEH tequired at 

-joqimNkclnt and maximum sub*'* 

ai-cording to qualttleaUana and expeilence 
within Gmde t A v T£i$§* -& 1.748 pet 


Applicant* .should have'soived id 
irh Departments of Lock l 


ck is In 


Royal Institute of British 
Architects: Administrative 
Assistants 

Th»rc iir«* three meant ponts lor 
AdiumiMiditu* Ah.sihtunLs m tiie 
Huittvnnn.il fctinvicob Department vtpeh 
i* rnnuenuul with advice 10 ntmiljei's on 
aU mailer lo do with uirliltfrlmnl 
pinriliv. \\ilh I he elm ol promoun;' u 
litoh (juntil'* ol bet vice tluou.ituiui iho 
p i ■ *fe. ..uni 

11 • to -emee the Pioffi-Moual Conduct 
Commit lee uud lo avuot in the unik 
ut Iht* Practice Section, 
i i To semee tlie Town Hlurminn 
tJuiMnilttee ii ltd to assiht m the 
development of poltcv In tin* ml* 
of the architect in pl.iiiluir^ amt 
Ins duration foi il. 
i l < To :«ervc ns n graduate Atmistuni 
in the flescuiv'li A* SfutlMlrn serf Inn 
A liitiSL- of .studies doiilui': with the 
an litrec-tuiill protee:<U)ii and the 
building lndu.itry is undettaken , 
t’i!.s post im likely in he partu ul.ii l\ 
uineerned with a turilvouunjc study 
of the to-torn influencin': design 
oihir. m bulldln-:. 

Fur nil poMM. u degree la hlghls* 
df. liable, torethm* with at least two m 
tlitee soars’ working experience. Foi 
po.r (ji. administrative m.porlenre, for 
post CJ) knowledge of town planning 
nuitteiR. and for post (3). ft knowled ;e 
of .statistics or Some expelIrnce ol 
ii-search methods In one ot the norial 
self in es. would be Rubstontlal odvunlane-: 

Salary for all three poets would to 
wnhln tltc scale JC900-.C2.0S5. Startin': 
pouil related to expetlenee and 
qinlttleiitlnna. Further Information and 
fuiin's ol application from the Secretm* 

(Hit IV) 00 Hortlund Place. London \V 1 
to be idiirnert by Jnnuars 17. 1906 


The University of Sheffield 

Depart men l of Accountancy and 
Fi nandal Admi nUtration 

Applications are Invited for a post of 
LECTURER 111 ACCOUNTANCY «lul 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION who will 
specialise In Taxation, tenable from 
Octotoi i. IIHW. Initial salary uccordin^ to 
qualifications and experience on the vale 
JL-1.400 x J£85— £2.505. with FSflO. 
piuvision Further particulars may to 
obtained from the Registrar to whom 
applications (four copies) should to sent by 
Jummrs 24. 1960. 


University of Reading 

Dcpurtintnt of AppMcd Statistics 

Applications are Invited for a LECTURESHIP 
m STATISTICS in the Department ot Applied 
St.itisttcfl (formerly the Unit of Biometry) 
which wilt Involve teaching, consultinr. 
mid research. The appointment will dute 
ft out Octutoi 1. 2906. 

Further paiticumrs mtv be obtained from 
the Registrar (Room 3ft. O.R.B i The 
University. Reading, bv whom nppiio.dlonA 
.‘iliould he received nol later than 
Pchi um i S. 1066. 


City of Oxford Education 
Committee 

College of Technology 

LECTURER IN ECONOMIC^ lOquired ait (toon 
us poHaible to tuacli to Final degree level 
in full-time and part-time courses In the 
School of Buslneat. Candidates nhoulri have 
a good degree in Economics and teaching 
and m business experience. . . ' . 

Thp Governors welcome upon cations from 
staff who wish to continue 6r ro undertake 
lesearcli. 

Salary m accordance with the Burnham 

IWi W 

1 per anuum, 

Further partlculark and application forms, 
which shotUd be returned by January 36. 
liXJti. cun be obtained from The Principal. 
College of Technology. Heading ton, Oxtoid 
(oddreused envelope rewired). 


i annum>. 

i the Rpaeaich __ _ 

1 AuthoritloH. Central Government or 
. Reseiiicli Institutes unci should be competent 
; to oritonlsc land use and social sutveys. 
l Candida tea should pmmm u good hotioui 5 
j degree in economics, geogruphy. sociology, 

; istiilistles or related subjects ond should 
1 to grneiully interested m problems 
. rclullnc to population, ayilculturc. industiy, 

: linusing and minHporiatlon. 

; Tin- County Council him a scheme fnt 
1 Ute pnymeni of legiil costs fur iinu.sp 
! pui'cluitiC. druurbaiice allowances und 
' rcntnvAl expends. A flve-duy mrk 
operatlou 

Applii-uiionh Klvlnu age. qusliitcaiions. 
j preseni appointinont and sulurv. uxpciictue 
. and two reterotv. in the Countv 
! Planning Officer iDi. East CIIII Curint> 
i Offices. Hiefttun. h\ .lutiuary 24. ItHMJ 

i DIPLOMATIC SERVICE: GRADE H 
; IKXLCUriVLi. 12 pms’cAulile poMr lot 
tnen and unmarried women aired at Icum 36 
I und under 28 on 1 . 8 .(j‘(i who huve (or 
' expect lo obtain m 1960i « university dome# 

| or a diploma In technology. Candidate:* 
i .'lioulil imte a torn Inf.ere.d in people uml 
' foreign ntfnlrs and should show nlulliy to lema 
• lanuuHirva. Foi those who have letl upivcrnliy. 
i e\pci ietice in management, infurmatlon 
i work, or commercial mutters will be an 
udvuntj'te. Seloctlon by Interview’s, 

! Starting aulsry €760 (ut awe 30 1 to £1.046 
i (nt 28 or oven. Scale maximum Uj.SJ" 
HroiUolion pnapcctN Witte lo Civil Koivice 
I Coiniul.^lon, Suvllc Row. London. W i. 

tor uppMi.iilon form, qiiotiuv J:<> uu. 
j Clusmc date Fobruaiy 1. lUUU. 

The University of Hull 

Department of Political Studies 

Applications me Invlied lor appointmei 
to u R munch Assist.) nt ship In the 
Department of Political Studios to wo:k ml 
a studj ol diu lslon-nvtklng m l»»cal und 
regional aovernment. 

B.ilui v scale ■ oil tin tBOO Cl.OSft oi 
JLI.U. 1 U Clj.so pei annum depending on 
Oti'ilhlcatloiiK. * 

Futlliei patticulars nui> lie obtained limn 
rlie tindimllined to whom appliculmir. 

(Iiv .'('pics 1 should be sent by 
Febuuiiy m, 10 U<i 

W. D. CRAIG. Rep.ivtiar 

The University of Oxford 

: and Jesus College 

! 

I Joint Appointment in Sociology 

1 The UnlveraHv proposes lo appoint to u 
■ University Lectureship m Sociology »o bo 
held In conjunrtton with u fellowship at 
Jesus Collage. (U u woman Is appointed tt 
Is hoped to mukc a Mintlar arrari'mmcnt 
with another colh"»e ) University stipend 
on the scale of C 1.440 (at age 27 and undei) 

X C65~ U 2.740 (at ajee 43 and over) with 
F.S. 8 .U. Further information fiom the 
Secretaiv of FuculMes, Unlversltv Registry. 
Oxford, to wlKMO applications fseven copies) 
should be sent by Felnuarv 16. 1%6 

University of Durham 

Lecturer in Politics 

Applications are invited for the post of 
torturer In Pnlltirfl from Octoboi 1. lWJtj. 

This appointment ib a new one in the 
Department of Hoi It Jos Rome preference 

ma.\ be given to candidates with xpcelal 
qualifications In comparative government, but 
candidates with other special interests ate 
by no meauh excluded. The appointment will 
)>e made at un appropriate point on the 
|.(H-ttii«rs > scale (£ 1.400 x £85-£ 3.505 1 . 

Applications (10 copies), together with the 
names of three referees, should bo sent 
not later than January 32, 1066, to the 
Roglslroi and Secretary. Old Shire Hall. 
Durham, from whom iurther particulars muf 
be obtained (Overseas uppliciuiU rauy 
submit one copy only.) 


University of Southampton 
Faculty of Social Sciences 

Department of Economic 
and Social Statistics 

Applications arc invited fur the post of 
lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in the 
department of Economic and Social Statistic*, 
Applications will be considered from persona 
qualified in the human sciences (e.g., 
psychologists, social psychologists, 
sociologists), from economists, accountant*, 
•to., who either have academic 

S ' Acations in Statistic* or have 

nstrated their ability and interest in the 
subject by applying statistical techniques 
successfully in tneir respective fields. Salary- 
scale: to Lecturer £1.400 x £85—£2.006 with 
merit bar at £2,165. Assistant Lecturer 


Southampton, to whom appUcatL 
copies from United Kingdom applicants) 
should be sent nol latei than January 30. 

1066, 


ob anwinou in 

University, 
cations (seven 
applicants) 
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Warren Spring Laboratory 

Stevenage, lleitfl. < ~ ^ . _ 

aoihNrii' ic orFicLR/enNioR aciusmmo 
OFFICER to Join tcuni nsMsting IdeiUiticailon 
of rr^euroh project* ot important la 
Industry, by economic appraisal and 
formulation ol new anu exiailftff rtoearcta 
piOKi amine!) and appmisal ut rcaeaivh with 
ruspem. to patenluuu* inventiona, uud to adviae 
laboratory .stall gentrally on sLatuticul 
eNpmmeiiiPl cieMKii and the tiuaiysia of 
In 001 alary at. 1 pilot acute experiment*. 

Q0ALIF1CA HONS: ut or 2nd el mn Honours 
dcu loo. Dtp, Tech., or equivalent or higher 
qualihcaiion in appropriate subject and, for 
A S.O., ui least jiree years' post-graduate 
experience. 

SALARY: S.O. £>2«-eM74; 

S.SO. (minimum ago 26 ) £1,<44-£2,169 

(ROM IS/AN, (Ml 

ASSISTANT EXPERIMENTAL OF SI OUR/ 
EXPERIMENTAL OFFICER to asslet 111 the 
economic evaluation ol new processes mainly 
in tiie held of chemical engineering. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Degree. Dip. Tech.. 
H.N.C., or (Kiulvaioat la appropriate subject. 
Under 32, minimum qualification Is two 
O.U.E. "A" levels in Science and/or Maths, 
subjects. Relevant experience in cheuhcgl 
pruceSAlng industries preferred and interest In 
da In processing or economics desirable. 

SALARY: A E.O. £508 (at 18j — £80} (at 
22) - £1.017 (at 28 or OVei ) £1.343; 

E.O. (minimum age 28) £1.305-Cl.734. 

IR*!.: E/AN,062) 

Cuiponillon housing may be available. 
Prnspedh of pCiiihuivni pensionable 

' *»«#•'. 

ftt the ftbftvu jMjcOtoiqUDtiag appropriate 4 
roterenfe. Cfoein* datfln etch case 
January 34. i 860 , . - * * > ' 


For further 

announcements 

see pages 142,143,144 and 
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McMaster University 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


sciRiwrC anu/ur muuis. 

perlenee in dheipicftl 
interred and interest In 
nornlcs desirable. 


University Position 

Political Scientist; specialising in Behavioural 
Politics or South East Asian Politics; rank 
and salary dependent upon qualification* 
and expwiicuce. 

Good pension plun. group life insurance, *" 
hisMpiiul and iwdicul pli.n.-j, disability 
insurance: removal giant* provided. 

Applications, Including curriculum vitae 
and the names of three rctere.*, should be 
sent to: 

The Chairman, Department of Political 
Science. McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario. CunricU. 

Applications are invited for an Assistant 
Statistician p>jh m the Ministry of Health, 

14 Fias.-rll Squill e, W.C 1. The post Is 
uiiPMiibllsJied but ninriiclatra. who must be 
at, least. 20 and under 20. would be expected 
to take the next Opel) Competition hold by 
rhu Civil Service Commissioneis In order to 
become established. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Degree or post graduate 
university certificate or diploma in statistics; 
or degree (preferably with good honours) m 
which statistics is a piinclpal subject; or a 
higher degree Involving woik in statistic* of 
at least second class honours standard; or 
a diploma In technology with first or 
second class honours In statistics or In 
mathematics with statistics as a principal 
subject. 

Selection by Interview. 

HAtARY (INNER LONOON) on scale 
£ iMHl-£ 1,6su according to age and experience. 
Five-day week. 

Appli cut Ions (two copies) stating 
nationality, date of birth, qualifications, 
experience, present appointment and three 
referees to the Director of Establishment 
and oiganlsatlon. Queen Anne's Mansions, 
Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.l. by 
Junuuiy 20. 1906. , fi _ _ 

University of Durham 

Lecturer in Economic History 

Applications are invited for the.peat of 
Lecturer irf ftoonqmlc History iron*, October 1, 
1086. The appointment will he mane at 
on appropriate point on the locturers' 
scale £1,400 X £89 to £2,- - annum. 

Applications (9 copies) with 

the names of three utter* ..._ be spnt 

not later than January Ji, 1 1 _ , to the 
Registrar and Secretary, Ol Shire Hall. 
Durham, from whom further particulars 
cun be obtained. 

University of Southampton 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Lecturer or Aseistant Lecturer In the 
Mcihodoloyv of Social Science* tenable in 
one of the departments of the Faculty 
Salary Male: to Lecturer £LM0 x £88— 

£ 2,908 with a merit bar aft £2,161. 

Assistant Lectuier £1*018 X £78—£1,278. 
The initial Hilary will depend an 
qualifications and experltnjp. Furthtt , 
particulars should, be Mtump .from tin. 
Deputy Secretary. The/unlvmndty. - 
Southampton, to whom application (Mvea 
copies from United Kingdom appltnafltg) should 
be sent not later than January 21, 1968, 


Royal Military Aoademy 1 
Sandhurst 

Camber ley, sunny 

LecturerfSenior Lecturer 

Post in Mathematics for man a«rnd <n ovei. 

QUALIFICATIONSiM 01 J 111 rln h 
honnuiM degree or equivalent In uppiupuare 
bUbjecl. 

SALARY: £888 to £ 1,885 or £1.584 to 
£2.310 according to ago. quahhcaiinn* md 
expeuuuce. Starting iuiaij' may be umuvs 
minimum. Praapedl* ol pensionable 
appointment; susorannuation ngnts preserved 
where possible, V. 

WRITE: Civil .Service Cumin h*!on. Savlle 
Row. London, vy.t, ioi applied'foil 
quoting 621/4165. Closing <Jut.u c.ieiuoM to 
Juduury 27. 1960. Candidates turn lm\e 
already applied need nor do *0 dL'in. 


University of Wales 

University College of Swansea 

Application* are invited for the following 
punts tenable fiom oc tutor 1. l!M». 

ECONOMICS: Lectuier in I*.continues 
with .special rcferencu to Accouniirnj, 
•CanditT.Ucb should have a dojicii in 
Economies and/or AmriminT 
prutesslonul qimbilcaiions in accountancy 
would be nil hiIviiiUsu'. 

. „ SUfcLftL STAURAll'S: Assi.ii.mt 
„Lect(fi J W: dr Legturer to im-u-ii so-m 
NL atlstidfe in fop FogWity 01 ivouomir and 
RpfiiuA RtudlcIpX < ; 

Salary, sea lea: AjrtJstant Leoiinvr. 

£f 1,050 *■'£79;to £1.275 p ‘i •mnuu), 

Further particulars nbmii ivli ul *lm 
.ppida may ae obvmncd fiom 1 lie llosi..uor. 

miiveteity GbUege of s 
Sin trie to u Park,. swamnu, whom 
appllCfttlpna bllould be received by 
Saturday, JnHuaiu ii, i<w;. irv.*ndiriT 
AtftcUdatea slKmld qpeciiy the oom dtl d 
grade In which. they crested 



University of Southampton 

Chair of Sociology and Soruil 
Administration 

Applications are Invited for Hie Chair of 
Sociology and Social AdmlniMruiiun winch 
la to be established as the semnd Ch.ni 
in the Department ol SucioIoky au«l Social 
Studies on October 1, 1966. Salary within 
the p.ulessorlul range C3.400 'o C4.7i» 

PSttU. Further purti< ulai* limy hj 
otitaincd from the Deputy Secrcrary. The 
University, Southampton, to whom 
implications (14 copies from appVmrs In 
1 he U K.) should be sent not later timu 
Fubiuiuy S, 1966. 

University of Southampton 

Department of Sociology and 
Social Studies 

Applications are Invited for three addiimtiui 
post..-, ot Lecturer or Assistant Lecui'i-r m 
the Department of Sociology and Sinai ^tiju 

.Studies, one pout will be in the ueld of s 
Social Administration. Candidate* siiu>ud «i 

have an appropriate qualitt^ntlon in rue IS 
social sciences. Salary scale: Lecturer £ 

£1.409 x £86— £2,805 with a. merit bar at B 
£2.163 Assistant Lecturer £1.080 x £75— of 
£ 1.275. The lnltlul salary will depend on R 
qualifications and experience. Further Su 

K rtlrulars should be obtained from 'he B 
puty Secretary. The Unlvarslur, B 

Southampton, to whom application! (seven S 

oopios from United Kingdom applicants) s 

should be sent not later than January u. 1966 S 

URGENTLY NEEDED FOR IMMKDZAT1-. 1 

SERVICE. AGR1CULTUHAL ECONOMIST = 

TO DO RESEARCH IN PEASANT 1 

AGRICULTURE. Write VSO, 3 Hanover 
8rre.it, London, W.l. 

The University of Leeds I i 


A candidates identity will not be disclosed unless 
he gives permission after a confidential discussion . 

Operational Research Officer 

Manchester 

The North Western Electricity Board supplies 1.8 million 
consumers throughout six counties over an area of 
nearly 5,000 square miles. In addition to distributing 
electricity, the Board sells appliances and undertakes 
contracting work ; theie are more than 100 service 
centres and the total pay roll exceeds 13,000. The 
Operational Research Officer will contribute the O.R. 
viewpoint and techniques to a diversity of operating 
problems; this is a new appointment, and is responsible 
to the Deputy Chairman 

Candidates, aged 27 to 35, must he honours graduates in 
mathematics or a similar discipline, with some formal 
post-graduate training in O.R. and some industrial 
experience. Initial salary will not be less than £2,700; 
contributory pension scheme. Please write to P. D. 
burn lord, quoting S.7466, and stating how each require¬ 
ment is met. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRATTON STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
(Juiversily College of Soulli Waled 
and Monmouthshire 

CHAIR OF 
ECONOMETRICS 

Applications uie invited for the newly established Chair of 
Econometrics The salary will be at a poini m ihe Professorial range, 
according to qualification* and experience. 

Ten copies ot nyphraiions, inctudinif the names of three referees , 
should be received not later than February 14 19Mt, by the Registrar , 
Uni versify (title i*e. tarhavs Pwk, Cardiff, fiom whom fuff particulars 
can be obtained 


consulting staff 

management accounting and industrial engineering 

Arthur Young A Company require additional qualified 
men, aged 28*36, to join their Management Services team 
as consultants. 


PoM^aduate i^mrch 

The University of Leeds award* stilrt^ninhiph. 
nai exceeding *tk. to graduates ol oilv*r 
untyersiUee, Including student* expecting «o 
graduate In Jane. 18W. for advanced vtmlv «n 
rcRoarch in any Faculty The value ol mb 
nward lx £829 per annum plus tees temtble 
for one year, renewable annually to a 
maximum of three yea/B. APplbM'ion forms 
obtainable from the Reflate*r and swreuiry. 
The University. Leeds 2. clnslne date rot , 
receipt of completed applications, M;iy l. uwfi 

The University of 
Manchester 

Appllcfttloni are invited for the posts of 
LECTURERS OR ASSISTANT LkCTURf-RS 
IN ECONOMICS. Salary scales per nnfiu.ii; 
Lecturer. £1,400 to £2,905. Asshiiant 
Lecturer, £1,090^ £1.276; Initial salary and 
statu* according to qualUlcations And 
experianc* Membership of FS.8.U. 
Application* should be sent not later Hun 
January 29. l9Mr£othe RegUrar. The 
University, Manchester 13. from whom furi.hci 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained, on quoting roteience 221^66. E. 


management accounting 

(here are vacancies for 
qualified accountants with 
a good knowledge of 
modern accounting tech¬ 
niques. and the energy and 
ability to adapt this know¬ 
ledge to the needs of a 
wide range of industries. 


industrial engineering .. 

we require engineers with 
a degree or professional 
qualification, with experi¬ 
ence in a responsible 
position in industry, and, 
preferably, a sound know¬ 
ledge of work study 
techniques. 


We offer the selected applicants a salary to match the 
responsibilities involved and the -high standards expected. 
Wc operate an enlightened policy towards mobility. We 
have excellent training and development facilities. 
Opportunities may arise from time to time for con¬ 
sultants to work on assignments overseas. 

Apply in cpnfidence. with details of career, quoting 
CLM/Q0C to the firm at Moor House, London Wall, 
London, E.C.2. 
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University College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

Department of Political Science 

Applications are Invited for the po.t 
Lecturer/Assistant Lecturer in t'otinr-ul 
i Science wltliUi the Faculty ol Lcuhoru.i *nd 
Social Studied, to taka up duties on i 
October 1. I960. Initial salaiv ariorilln* to 
qualifications and experience within the 
following scale.: - 

Assistant Lectuicr £1.050 x C73 n\ TOO. 
Lecturer £1.400 a £85 

A special interest In political theoiy or 
comparative government Is desirable. Forma 
of application and turther partic uiar* are 
available from the Registrar. to whom 
applications should be sent not later than 
January 26, 1966. 


HA Us A Section of the BBC'a African Service 
requhei Producer. Language Supervisor in 
London (British subject). Duties include 
writing, adaptation and production of talks 
and feature programmes, language supervision 
and ro-ordlnatlon of duties ol Heusa stall 
engaged on translation and broadcasting 
Applicants must possess recent experienr? in 
at least one West African country, good 
knowledge of HaUsa. keen interest in. and 
knowledge of, Africa and international afluiia 
Journalistic and broadcasting experience 
would be an advantage Candidates who have 
not already panned Higher Standard H.iuw 
mnv be required to take oial and mitten 
tests. Salary £1.660 (may be hlghes if 
qualifications exceptional), rising by annual 
Increment!, of £95 and piograssing after 
two year*’ .satisfactory service to £ 1.870 x 
£103 to £2.398 max pa. Write tor 
application hum (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference 66 a.I F.r i to 
Appolnlnietits Depi'tment, BBC. London w.l. 
within live, rhv. 


University of Birmingham 


Faculty of Commerce and Social Sc'enrc 

Department of Economic History 

Applications art Invited for the pert or 
Assistant Lectuier or Lsatuiei in h-.omvnv 
and Soolal History. 

Salary range: Assistant Lecture, = £i.0art x 
£78 to £1.275: Lecturers, £1.400 x jl «5 
to £3,115; X £88 to £3.808. 

Applications (three ooples). together with 
the names and addresses ol three rcieiecs. 
should be sent by Pebruury 4tli to the 
Assistant Registrar. Faculty of Commerce and 
Social Science. The University of Birmingham, 
Blrmlnehum IS. from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Research Officer or Senior Research 
Officer in the Department oj 
Industrial Relations 

Applications for this post lire tnvltpd 
trou graduates with some research or 
industrial experience. The salary for 
Research Ofllreis Is on the icale JtlL.iiou x 
£78—£ 1.378 a year, and for Senior 
Research Officers on the scale £1.48* x 
£88—£1.995. theieafter. tubjrcl to rn.cw. 
x £85- £ 3 3,0 a year, plus £60 a >e;u 
London Allowance in both cu:-."-, mm 
superannuation benefits. 

Applications should be received not l.i'er 
than January 38. 1968. by the Av-isumi 
Secretary, London School of Kcnnomii'i and 
Political Science. Houghton Birwt. London, 
W.C.2. from whom application forms muy 
be obtained. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 142, 143. 144 
and 145 


Australian National 
University 

INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 


Senior Research Fellow or Research 
Fellow in Demography 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Senior Research Fellow or Research Fellow 
in the Department of Demography. Research 
School ol Social Sciences. The research 
interests of the Department include the 
broader historical, social and economic 
studies of population movements (such as 
international and Internal migration, 
urbanisation), and the Interrelations of 
demographic, social and economlo variables, 
as well as the more formal statist leal and 
theoretical aspects associated with the study 
of mortality, nuptiality and fertility. 


The salmy of a Senior Research Fellow 
Is determined in the range £ A3.JIMM.000 
($A0.780-8.100) and a Research Fellow 
£ A3,400-3,150 l $A4,800-8.J00). 


Appointment Is normally for three years, 
with a possible extension to five years, but 
a shorter term may be considered. 


Superannuation if on the F.s 8.U. pattern 
with supplementary benefits. Reasonable 
travelling expense! sufficient for travel both 
ways for the successful applicant and his 
dependunis) are paid and assistance with 
hearing is provided. 


Further details of the poet and of the 
research work of the Department, may be 
obtained from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch Office). 
Marlborough House, Fall Mall. London. 8.W.l. 



Bbrjttfe n rf Cl f{3g^ AUK(ralt<k * nd (* ond OD 


Economist 

An old c>lubli?>iicd Biitiah Giuup uf 
Mciclr.iit Houses at urgent trading m.uuah 
twelve Bunch Offices in various A:un and 
All lean markets, und planning a 
piozrurmne ol expansion invites application'. 
Horn EcuuomiMs lor thch pcim.in n nt stuB. 

Applicant? murt be 25 to 35 ycais old. have 
an honuuu, degiee in economics und have 
hud sevsrai yeais commciciul e'.jo'^cncc of 
the aitaly.'-'-s and interpretation ot statistics 
The suer's* stul applicant will be responsible 
fur advising on Group policies and for Group 
Economic Intelligence work. Commencing 
sulaty £ 1.600-£2.500 per annum depending 
upon expo, terse®. Conti ibu'ory pension and 
life aiiuruuce scheme. 

This uppuinMnmit m Mansuei ol tiie Research 
Department. offeiS a chullcngmj ca’eei ol 
rerponaibimy and vailcty. 

Write to Box No. E 0068. Deacon; Adv.’Pising 
72 Fleet tjtieci, London. E.C 4. 

All replies will be treated confidentially. 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 

Sponsor 

Ghuuman. 30. tiuveiled, malute. business 
student, seek** Ap.imor with bU3\iiev» iweie^t, 
in West All kit. View U.K. pool-dipIonia 
experience and eventual appointment m 
We.n Aim a Box 1983. 

PERSONAL 


SAVlLh ROW CLOTHES Cuncellvd ‘ \poit 
older a direr I fiom eminent tailors P li 
Andeisoii. Benson & Clegg. Huntsman. 

Kiljmn »t French etc Suits, ovcicoat- from 
12 gnt. REGENT DRESS CO (2nd FloOl 
lltt), 14 Dover SlicH, I'iccudilly, London, 
W.l. HYDe Pork 7189. 

FARM HOLIDAY.! l%d Guide coif.ins 
“ BrUalu'ii Best Farm it Country Guest 
Houv.cs” Full brmid from C5 pen week 
Send 4< «rf FARM GUIDE LID, 18 
HIGH SIKhf.T, PAISLEY. 

Going on Holiday to Europe 9 Then you 
must get. lun Meicer’s GUIDE TO EUROPE 
ot Personally Recommended Hotels. 
Restaurants and Camping Sites. Covers 
Twenty-One Countries. Illustrated. Will 
save you ... £ £ £. Price Us. Obtainable 
through any brunch of W. U. Smith's 
Bookshops. 


COURSES 


Tuition at Home 

Wolsey Hull (Hut. 1894) provides successful 
courses for G.C.K. (all Examining Boards), 
and for London University External 
B Sc.Econ.. B A.. B.D., BBo., LL.B. Degrees; 
also Diplomas and CertUlcatea. 1.934 Wolsey 
Hall students passed B.Bc.Econ. since 1988. 
Tuition also for Law. Statistioal. Secretarial 
and other Professional Exams.. R 8.A . eta. 
Moderate fees, instalments ft desired. 
Prospectus from K. w. Shaw Fletcher. 
C.B.eT, LL Principal. Dept. P.17. 

Wolsey Roll. Oxford 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS and COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMING. Learn the techniques of 
modem business through new home-study 
courses. For details write; ICS. Dept 424. 
Parkgate Road. S.W.11. 

Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (Econ.) LL.B . 
and other external degrees of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy. Secretaryship. 
Law* Costing. Banking, Insurance, 
Marketing. OC.E.. and many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects Including the 
new Stockbrokers and Stockjobbers course 
Write today for detaBs or advtcb stating 
subjects in which interested to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept GO 2). 81. Albans, 

or call at 30 Quoen Victoria 8treei. 

London. E.C 4. City 0874. 

(Founded 1910) 



International exhibition of 


ELECTRONIC! 

COMPONENTS 

And the International exhibition of 

AUDIO EQUIPMENT 

For ill information arid hirraiuf' 

8 D.S A. 16. RUE DE PRESLES PARIS 15c TEL 273 24./0 


TRADITION, 

PRESTIGE, 

TRUST 

Each movement of "Noh" dancer is precise, 
accurate, and calculated, for this traditional 
Japanese dance demands flawless perform* 
ance. And when it comes to international 
banking services, you can take advantage of 
swift and dependable services substantiated 
by many years of outstanding experience... 
offered by Sumitomo Banks. 

♦ 

THE 

SUMITOMO 

BANK, 

LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
171 Iraeekee fi key ettlei tknuokem Jm 
AFFILIATED BANKS: THE SUMITOMO BANK DF 
GAllFjOflNIA, Head Office: San Francisco. Branch 
Offices: Las Angeles. Crenshaw, Sacramento. San 
JWse, fianrom: ■ BANCS SUMITOMO BRASILEIRO 
S.A. Hand Office: Saa Paula, Branch: Mercndc 

■ OVERSEAS OFFICES: New Y«K Aeeeey, Hm« Ktee 1 

Snick, XerieMlep. I 

LONDON BUNCH: SwUerUery Hmm, , h 

S Cnee Vioterle St., Leefee, E.C.4 '}) 
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New docks and New ships for 

blvs Firnavisz. 

Three new berths at Vittoria Dock, Birkenhead and four new 
13,000 ton Priam Class cargo liners are now building 

The new dock is designed for the speediest handling of 
cargoes and the elimination of transport delays 

The 21 knot vessels will be in the vanguard of cargo liner 
design with automated and arrcOnditioned cargo spaces 

Like all Blue Funnel ships, they will run to rigorous 
schedules of arrival and departure 

Ship SLUE FUNNEL 

new ships ... new schedules .. new berths ... new horizons 
INDIA BUILDINGS • LIVERPOOL 2 * STD/051 CEN 5630 - TELEX 62238 

t * 

f *■ is 



Th© Mitsubishi man— 
your trustsd adviser 
In Japan 



Mitsubishi Bank, serving the international business 
community for 85 years with correspondents around the 
world. 


A 

MITSUBISHI BANK 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan Cablo Addroaa: BANKMITSUBISHI 
Naw York Agency: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. Loa Angela* 
Aganey: 626 South Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. London Branch: 
7 Blrchln Lana, London, E.C.3. Correspondent banks located around 
the world. 
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Chochtn • •. Imaginative craftsmanship la a time-honoured tradition in Japan at In 



"A TIME-HONOURED TRADITION" Exptrt banking service substantiated 
by decades of experience and know-how is the tradition of DAIWA BANK. 
We cater to your banking requirements. Including general banking, foreign 
exchange and trust through our complete network. 


OSAKA JAPAN. TELEX OS3284 
121 branch offices throughout Japan 
London Branch: TELEX LN21979 
79 Bishopsgato, London, E.C.2. England 
New York Rep. Office: 81 Broadway. New York 6. N.Y., U.S.A. 




| ITALY (HERE 

IS m, EGNATIA m APPIA 

BRINDISI - CORFU - IGOUMENITSA 
PATRAS & VICE VERSA 

A joint aarvloa by 

HELLENIC MEDITERRANEAN LINES General U.K. Agents: 
IVietHorrunean Passenger Services Ltd. 25 Oxendon St.. 
S W.1 

and 

ADRIATICA LINE U K. General Agents Italian General 
Sh.oping Limited, 35 St Jamos's Street. S.W.1. 


£ 

£ 

9 

31 

51 


seeaisrOTs^ia i'-'fi'i 


ins 



■ AUSTRALIA 


J ^fo r T y °0 ~ 


KU.A 



it combi 



\wt^^tmdybuanch| management 
-effidbiit service 





Maybe that’s why we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAEfcAMA bank 

Head Office; Ufa #*,■ iSriidma Prafc Tokyo iftdtt Office; Kyobaslil, 
Tokyo. Cable Addrena: SAIGIN TQ^CYOr Tuidlt^K 2811 . Branches: 
Ji 7 in Tokyo, Obaka, Nagoya, Yokohi^^Saj^^^hitama Prof., ate. 
1*.S, Send for our t&mi-annual report; an authoritative 

survey of Japahna* economic ' 


Kezistered as a Newspaper Authorised” as Second Cl*** Mu -1 Po-t Office Dept., Ottawa pr'uied In Kncland by Si ClemenrB Press 

Newspaper Ltd., at 2i St. James's Street. London, 8 W.l. Telephone; Whitehall 6136. Postage on this issue. 


London. EC 4 Published by The Economist 
UK 7d.; Overseas 6}d. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THN BCONONirr-IXTIL 
INDICATOR 

(I953-I00) 


1965-66 


FINANCIAL 

TIMM 


FT-ACTUARIES 
INDICM 

* -100) 


►riew, 1965-66 i 0i ij3I od | 


High low 


Doc. 29 
.. 30 

„ 31 
Jan. 3 








----- 

2*1% 

Barga 

Marked 

Noon 

Cleee 

Yield 

Ord. 

Yield 

500 

Yield 

Consols 




% 

Index 

% 

Shares 

% 

YMd 


407 3 

407-2 

5 29 

340*8 

5 83 

MO-54 

5-44 

6-49 

6.292 

407 4 

407 9 

5-28 

,340-4 

5-64 

110 74 

5*43 

6-48 

7.992 

407-1 

407-3 

5-30 

339*7 

5 85 

M0 62 

5 44 

6 16 

8.316 

407-0 

406-2 

5-29 

338-7 

5-87 

110 44 

5-45 

6-16 

9.678 

404-7 

404-2 

532 

337-5 

5 89 

110-05 

5-47 

6 45 

10.851 

403 6 

403 5 

5-32 

337-3 

5 90 

109-98 

5 47 

6 43 

9.681 


High. 418 7 (November 25) 
Low. 361 • 1 (July 3) 


High. 359 I 
(May 3) 
Low. 313 8 
(July 29) 


High, 113 86 (November 26) 


Low. 99 07 (July 29) 


Prices, 1965-66 


957,* , 
B5 2 'j; . 

80S, 

76 s | b 

lv I 

88*^6 

567. 

89" „ 
89*4 
I04>4 

98U 

i02i„ 

93*4 

83 

l04J a 

60 


Low 

90 7 8 

827, 

76*4 

71*2 

70*4 
56'j 
88*4 
94 

S’l 

!V 4 

85*8 

87'i 

99 

94*| 

97* 8 

92*2 

67»j 

98*4 

471 j 

42*2 


BRITISH FUNDS 
DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Fnce, 

Price. 

~Not Red. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Yield. 

29, 

5. 

Ian. 5. 

1965 

1966 

1966$ 

£ s. d. 


Gross Red 
I Yiold. 

I (an. 5. 

1 1966 

1 L s. d. 


25/3 

40/3 

M/I'i 

23/3 

v\" 

30/3 

77/1** 

sr 

to 

47/- 

48/- 

63/9 


to 

44/- 

a»' 

I 38/- 
i 8l/7ii 
I 9/6i; 

| S/41, 

'to 


I8'»b! 
M»:«j 
20 ,a 1 

S'n 

31 jn 


m ay rff» # * fflcii nricVi 

0 S8» °!*r- W 


' 22/- 21/71; 

miFi 17/9 

fj m m* 
22/» 


Homo of Fraser.$/- 

Marka B Spencer ‘A’. 5/- 

Unittd Drapery.5/- 

Wool worth.5/- 


23/9 

34/4 

28/3 

19/7*g 


30/10'; 

21/6 


Bricioh Petroleum ....£l i SI/3* 19/3' 5t/3 

lurmah Oil.£1 ! 49/1 “* 

. a ! Royal Dutch .20 8. j£l5»a 

flMjo Shall Transport.5/- < 32/1 O' 2 

Ultramar.10/- j 28/4*j 

ELECTRICAL A RADIO 

AEI.£1 ! 46/- 

BICC.£1 | 69/7»i* 

Crompton JParkinaon. 5/- J l3/9*« 


tJ'j 

b 


22'ib ! Dacca....'.10/- I 70/6 


32/1'j ;I0I/- 
33/7*2 29/3 


! Saving* Bonds 2',%.1964-67 

. Savings Bonds 3% .1960-70 ' 

j British Eloctric 3%.1968-73 : 

Savings Bonds 3% .1965-75 i 

i British Electric 3» a %.1976-79 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 

Funding 4% .1960-90 ; 

Funding 6%.1993 ! 

British Gas 3% . . . 1990-95 

Treasury 5* 2 % .... 2008 - 12 ' 

' War Loan 3'i% . . aftei 1952 

Consols 2* 2 % ... - 


Pricos. 1965-66 


High 


Australia 3« 4 %. 1965-69 

Birmingham 4 * 4 %... 1967-70 

. LCC 6 ^%.1974 

i Australia 6% .... 1974-76 

Bristol 61 j% . 1975-77 

New Zealand 6 % . 1976-80 

Northern Rhodesia 6 / 9 1976—81 

; LCC 6 * 4 %. 1988-90 

Southern Rhodesia 4 »j% 1287-92 

LCC 3% . . after 1920 

1 Last I 
Dividend 
<•*) (b)(c) 

% 


85 7 32 

80 

72'!is 

is::- 1 

94'a 
55*4 
85", „ 
53'4 
38'/ 

89*, 

89*j 

100 

96*4 

99*4 

96*4 

67*2' 

99* 

5I'2 

«3*j_ 


Sr 

sr 

731. 

92*4 
94*i 
56*. 
86*4 
53* u, 
38 7 , 


89*4 

100 *, 

96' 2 

100 *, 

97 

67« 2 » 
100 ’ 
51*2 
43*4 


6 3 
6 13 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


5 

6 

11 8 

12 10 
10 8 
9 3 


6 15 
6 16 
6 10 
II 
6 14 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


Price, 
Apr 6. 
1965 


53/ 

39/J 
16- 
50/9 
62/6 
47/6 
39/3 
27/9 
£21**14 

48/3 

. 37/- 
' 41/6 

; £8'4 

' 24/6 
£26*2 
, 51/9 
23/3 
10/1', 
26/6 
47/- 
42/3 
8/9 ■ 

13/- 
13/6 
14/6 

• 1/9 
13/7', 
12 /- 
20/- . 
17/6 1 

13/5*4 
50/3 
13/4*2 
13 /- . 

47/3 

18/104 

12/3 

18/6 

20 /- 

19/6 

16/10*2 

“tfSV 

12/104 

' 14/6 
l 19/9 
30/4*2 
32/64 
1 J5/84_ 


BANKS. DISCOUNT 6 HP 

Barclays .... £1 56/- 

Uuyds.£1 41/6 

Martin* V- 17/7*2 

Midland .. .£1 1 51/6 

Nat. Provincial .... £1 66/6 

Westminster'S'. £1 54/9 

8 b ! Australia & N. Z. . .£1 44/6 

3', n ! BOLSA.£1 33/3 

$2-2?4c Bank of Montreal.. .510 £23" „ 
SJtb Bank of New S. Wales £1 43/3 

Barclays DCO. ... £1 39/3 

Chartered . £1 1 46/6|| 

, Hongk'g. A Shang. . .$25 £9', 

i Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 27/6 

Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 £284 

; Standard Bank.£1 ’ 57/9 

Hambrot.5/- 

| Hill. Samuel.5/- 


64 ° 
5 

9 b 
64 o 
8 
6 l > o 


6 b 
7' 2 b 
6/6b , 

$2-60c 
7*j0 j 
74 o 


I 

| , 

Yield: 

Price. 

Price. * 

)an 5. 

Doc.29. 1 I»n. 5. : 

1966 

1965 

1966 


1 66/6 

' 65/6 f 

3 5 

52/6 

52/3 

H-4) 

22/6 

' 21/10*2 

3 8 

61/6 

f 61/6 , 

3 9 

75/6 

! 75/- : 

4 3 

66/6 

' 66/- | 

1 0 

17/3 

' 46/6 

5 2 


Cov 


•8/7*2 

42/3 

61/3 

76/- 

39/9 

T 

to 

8/6*4 

35/6 

56/6 

25/6 

25/24 

27/3 

12/6 

15/7*2 

56/3 

19/6 

60/9 

17/104 

42/6 

72/9 

28/3 

48/6 

14/9 

21/44 

37/- 

7/9 

40/3 

10/9*4 


11/9 

33/- 

44/- 

52/3 

! 30/9 
! 33/- 
; 8/1*2 
• 1/44 
! 17/- 
| 5/84 

ar 

17/6 
| 19/9*4 
18/34 
9/6 
9/- 
44/6 
M/9 
48/9 
13/74 
34/1*2 
56/9 
20/9 
1 33/6 
! 10/4', 
: 14/3 

I 28/- 
1 6/64 
32/4'j 


II b 

4*2 d 

8*2 b 

2*i e 

8*2 b 
8 b 


EMI.10/- 26/9 

EHIott-Aucomsiion.. .5/- * 15/9 

English Electric.£1 39/64 

General Electric.£1 39/104 

C. A. Parsons.£1 , 53/9 

Philips Lamp Works. 10 fl. |l28/6 

Ptestey ......10/- 34/44 

Pye (Cambridge) ... .5/- 14/- 

Radio Rentals.5/- 40/7*2 

A. ReyroMt.£1 50/- 

Thom Electrical.5/- 85/6 

EN6MEHUNC 
Babcock B Wilcox... .£1 

John Brown.£1 

Cammed Laird.5/- 

Internat. Combust. . 5/- 

Swan Hunter.£1 

John Thompson_ 5/- 

Coventr^ Gauge.. . 10/- 


74 « 

4 ? d 
3*io 

1 ? o 
54 <* 

19 b 
7 h 

20 c 
20 a 

5 a 

16 b 

4*2 a Babcock B Wilcon.... £1 34/3 

7 b John Brown.£1 37/10*2 

4 a Cammed Laird.5/- 8/34 

5 a Internet. Combust. . 5/- j 27/3 

34 n Swan Hunter.£1 23/6 

2 a John Thompson_ 5/- I 8 / 3*4 

- - ,--j-.- . 53/74 

74 a I Alhed Ironfounders. .5/- I 24/3 
7*2 e j Avoryt.5/- • 22/6 

8 b 1 BSA.10/- I 20/84* 

5 a ; George Cohen ......5/- I 10/- 

6 b j Davy>Ashmore. 5/- ’ 12/104 

5 a 1 Guest, Keen.£1 i 48/- 

6 a | Head Wrightson.5/- 

7*2 a : Metal Box. Cl 

Ransome B Marks.. ,5/- 

Renold Chains. £1 

Tube Investments.£1 

Vickers.£1 

Ward (Thoi. W ) ....£1 
Wellman En^. Corpn. $/- . .., . 
Woodall-Duckham.. .$/- • 15/6 
FOOD 8 TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers . ,10/- 
Assoc Bi >fih ^qcIi . I/- 
60 vr 11 ... .. .,£1 

Brooke Bond 8* 


19/- 

55/l*i 

16/4*2 

38/9 

59/-* 

! 23/6 
i 42/9 
11/9 


! 20/6 

| 7/7', 
36/3 


50/6 

Sf /1 

i[/B4 

754- 

17/9 

12/4 

45/6N 

46/3 

59/6 

|I03/- 

34/14 

12/74 

38/3 

$5/9 

70/- 

32/9 

38/6 

4/14 

12/5*4 

# 4/I«e 

20/9 

23/3 

26/94 

12 /-* 

10/- 

48/3 

11/9* 

W! 

to 

w. 

10/104 

17/9* 

35/3*4' 

7/14 

38/3 


24 c j Montagu Trust. 


■ 5/- 


- tagu 

3*i d Schroder*. £1 

6*4 d ; Union Discount.£1 

4 a f Bowmaker.5/- 

5 a : Lombard Banking ..5/- 
12*2 b ! Mercantile Credit .. 5/- 

6 a ! United Domins. Tst... 5/- 


27/- 

12/7', 

31/6 

59/- 

45/9 

10 /- 

16/- 

14/6 

17/1 


33/- 

til**,* 

! ^4/9 
• -10/9 
19/6 

32/3 

iWiD: 

i 30/74 
. 59/6 
50/- 


33/9 

:ai**,e 

- 11/6 
. 40/- 
i 48/9 

1 31/9 
£29 
, 56/6 
! 27/- 
! M/3 
j 31/14 
! 59/- 
50/3 


5 

12 

5 a 
8 a 
13 b 

7 40 

8 b 
II*, 

4 d 

3*20 

5 a 
8 a 
3 « 

10 a 
5 d 
5 a 


5 a 
6*4 b 
5 a 
$ a 


12 o 
7 b 
»5S u b 
IS a 

■ 2S .1 


I BREWERIES. Etc. 
a Allied Breweries . . 5/- 
b Bass. Mitchells B B. . 5/- 
e Charrlngton United. .$/- 

a ! Disti'lers.10/- 

Guinness.5/- 

Harveys A’ls^n.. .5/- 

Scottish B Newc Brew. £ I 

Watney Mann.5/» 

Whitbread 'A'.$/- 

BUILDING. PAINT. Etc. • 
Associated Portland . £1 * 56/6 

6PB Industries.10/- , 25/9 

Richard Coscain.5/• 24/6 

Critcad Hope. S/- > 8/7* 2 

International Paints. .4/- 11/10* 

London Brick. 5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

CHEMICAL 

Albright B Wilson.. .5/- 

Borax Dcifd.$/- 

Flsons.£1 

ICI.£(' 

Monsanto— ..5/- 

DRAPERY g STORES 
Boots Pure^Drug ... ^5/- ^|/- 


10/84 I 10/7*3 
16/14 ■ 15/7'j 

- 16/6* 

' 16/9 


!7/-‘ 

16/9 


12/4*, 

15/3 

13/4*2’ 

22/9 

20/3 

15/3 

60/6 

14/9 

14/-* 


I1/I0*, 

23/3 

26/1', 

i 23/1 
I 19/44 
53/6 
45/3 
13/4 


5Saa!rr;::8!^ to 

Gra«an Warehouses .5/- j 31/4' 
gUS'AV...... 


.y«.>Nir. 43/ - 


13/9 

: is/-' 

13/3 
I 24/9* 
18/3 
25/7* 2 
54/6 

!« 5 £ 

m, 

w 

16/3 

to 

20/9 

18/3 

45/3 

42/9 

M/|0»i 

! 03/6* 

\to 

L«a_ 


!3/e*2 
14/9* 
i 13/- 
24/44" 

! 17/104" 
; 25/104 

i 53/- 
14/9* 
i I4/M 2 * 

51/1*2 

22/4*i 

20/14 

i4ft 

;S!^* 

20/7*2 
! 18/3 

i 44/6 
! 43 /- 
15/4*2 

! 17/9 j 
I 23/-* I 
■' 34/7*1 ' 
1 42/9 
. 48/9_ 


1 5 6 
3 0 

3 6 
SB 
6 2 

4 B 
3 8 
3 0 
6 2 
1 1 
1 4 
3 9 
3 2 

5 0 
7 1 

6 4 
61 
6 0 

S 4 
5 4 
S 8 
5 1 
5 9 
(3 9) 

5 3 
5 4 
(5 7) 

3 9 
4-9 

5 0 

6 1 
SO 

3 4 

5 1 

4 4 

4 7 

5 6 
4‘S 

3 4 
3 9 
6J 

1L 


9/6 

7/3 

8 h 

Fitch Lovell 

• 2/6 

' 7/7»j 

' 9/1'j 

• 2/10* 2 

8/10'; 

2';0 

International Sioie\ 

.5/- 

} 9/3 

12/9** 

59/6 

50/6 

5 0 

■ |. Lyons 'A*. 

£1 

1 52/-II 

52/3 

33/10'; 

25/9 

I0',b 

Ranks Hovis. 

10/- 

29/9 

28/2*4 

32/1' 2 

26/- 

7 a 

Reckitt & Colman 

10/- 

28/3 

1 29/6 

15/9 

12/- 

3'i i 

Spider, . . 

5/- 

15/4'j 

• 12/6 

35/3 

28/9 

8 0 

Tate B Lyk. 

..£1 

31/- 

30/- 

0/9 

6/3 

17'; 0 

Tesco Stores. 

1/- 

7/5*4 

10/1*2 

I1/|'2 

i M/M',, 

14 c 

Unigate . 

-5/- 

13/- 

l 12/7'j 


50/6 

65/- 

11/84 

73/6 

G! 

33/6 

11/9 

37/6 

56/- 

70/- 

33/6 

*V/l 

W*' 4 

\w 

I 56/- 
|S/9 

j ??/Tol a 

12/9* 

58/- 

15/3 

40/9 

57/3 

22/7*2 

43/- 

10/6 

17/1* 

36/34* 

7/14 

38/9 

10/7*2 

9/5*4 

12/9* 

52/- 

28/54 

29/6 

12/44 

30/14 

10/4*2 

U/3 


jitn.5, 

T 

|C»*r 

7-5 

1) 

(4*0) 

1*4 

4*2 

1-0 

4*7 

1-4 

4-7 

2 6 

6 4 

I'.l 

34 

2-1 

7-3 

2 0 

4-8 

1*5 

4*9 

2 0 

4*4 

1-7 

4*4 

2*1 

5 5 

M4 

4*3 

1*0 

4-4 

Mf 

1-6 

1*7 

4-2 

1*2 

2-9 

2*3 

4-2 

1*6 

8*5 

II 

5-3 

2*8 

3-4 

1-1 

2 1 

4-5 

4 0 

, 1*4 

5-9 

1 2*1 

9*4 

1 0*4 

4-0 

I l'» 

(9-4) 

(n) 

1 ... 

0*5 

5 9 

1*9 

4-9 

1*6 

4-2 

m 

4-9 

17 

4 8 

l*»8 

5 1 

2-2 

5-4 

1-2 

5-9 

2 0 

6 3 

t-3 

4 3 

1-7 

5 6 

1-7 

4-7 

1-9 

5 6 

1 9 

0-8 

0 5 

5 8 

1-8 

7-1 

0 9 

6! 

1-3 

4 4 

2-1 

4-4 

2 0 

6 2 

2-2 

5-4 

1*9 

40 

2-6 

4-3 

15 

II 

, »'4 

5-4 

1 1*6 

4-7 

1 2*2 

S3 

2-3 

6-6 

; 24 

2-9 

5*7 

1 6 


OREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


; Dec. 29 Jan. 5 
fres. ‘ Fees. 


I Dec. 29( Jan. $ 


% 


% 


I I 4 
! 1 -i 

! I 7 

- I 5 
. I 8 

1-7 
19 
II 
2 0 
I 5 
I 6 

1 7 

2 4 

- 2 0 
I 3 4 

I 

1 7 

2 2 

3 I 

1 8 

2 3 
I I 

1 3 
13 

2 3 
; 14 
; 12 
' 17 


FRANCE 

,ir Liquids. . 
lanquedeParis 


. F. Petrole.. ' 
lie G. d 'Elect.! 
Machines Bull ; 
'ochiney ... 

’rln temps_| 

.honc-Poulenc 

.LM. 

iaint*Gobain . 
'sinor 
Index . 

High .. 

Low ... 


539 i 
256 ! 

182-51 
174 I 
507 
133 5 
192 1 
233 
255 5 
310 , 

1 171-5: 

98 2 
90 6 
M/ 79 {31.3.65) 
93 49 ( 20.7. 65) 


545 
266 
182 
177 
523 , 
146-5 
203 
236 
262 
310 5j 
181 
100 
1020 


GERMANY 

A.E.G. 

Bad*chc. Aitilin ! 

Bayer. 

Commerzbank. > 
Deutsche Bank. ; 
Hoechst Farb. . 
Kundenkredii . 
Loewenbrau 
Mannesman!, .. ! 


I 


Dec. Jl. 1965* 100. 


449 
437 
337*} 

363 
394 
489 
330 
920 
172 
494 j 

Thyasen-Huctte 1 164*2 

Volkswagen . 447 I 

Hertiau Index 80 -10 

High . 105-22 

Low . 86 BS 14.1.( 

Doe. Jl, 1959m 


l 


r.Rot.Bk. li.H^H. 3 


443 A.K.U. 

434*2 Amster.Rot.Bk. »F». 53^F». 56 5 

336 Bljonkorf 535 555 

361 Hefltekena .... 1 482*21 473* a 

390 lnterunie(FI^0) Fl.f854m.l90 
484 K. N. Hoogoven 445 442 

337 1 Kon. Zout-Ket. 766 ,_7tl 

920 PhiNpi (FI.25)., PLIIl. t 5Mj 97-8 


173*2 Robeco < 


66/9 
52/6 
72/7'; 

61/9 
75/9 
66/6 
48/- 
37/3 
£25'u, 

55/3 
43/9 
50/- 
£ 12 ', 

32/3 
£303, 

60/- 
29/7*2 
14/8*4 
3l/7«, 

62/- 
51/6 
M/6 
18/- , 

18/- 
19/6 

14/7*2 

Wft 

nr : 

17 / 71 , 
l6/7*i 

59/7*2 
27/9 : 

26/3 1 

10/9 
I6/I0> 2 
25/6 
27/3 ( 

24/6 ! 

20/10'j 

45/9 
49/l'j 
14/^'j 

11/3 

M/3 
46/3 

49/9_ _ _ __ 

1 Ex dividend, i Tax f/aa. f The net reddmjMbrt yfttdt allow for tax at 81 . Sd. in £. H Ex capitafoation. f Ex rights. # Equivalent to 8-0 steHIng. (a) f^arim dividend^ (b) Final dlvidand. 
(cl Yaar'i divldand. (e) To earliaat data. ( f) Flat field, (gj Ex «1L (h) After Zamfeen tax. (I) To lateat data. , in) inteHm ilnca reduced or paiaa d . (p) Resulting foenf Btflic of Federation of 

Rnodeaia and Nyasaland Stdck. Japanasa prkas auppHad by Dalwa Securities. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchanges ** Yields in brackets are 
on forecaet dividend. : ... liv. 


*1.22] IR224 

162*21 ValeuropV..... |R. 63-0{FI. 63 4 
440 Zwenenbg(M20MFl.l7r IH.I75 
87-27 fodajrTT'..' M i 316 1 

{8.1.65) High ,:,. 270*9 (2.3.65) 

.1.66 , £01 ... 

■ too. 




tbitibi Pr. A P 
Juminium ... 

ell Tel. 

Ian. Brewer's., 

Ian. Imp. Bank, 

Can. Pac. Rly.. 

‘ liram Walker' 
periel Oil .. 
lorandaMines j 
'ower Corpn. 

;eel of Canada 
■ani.Can.Pipe! 

Montreal Ind. 

Index .. 161-29 166-4 4 

High . 174 0 (IJ.9.65) 

tow. 151 8 (26.7.65) 

flSEKW_- 


$ 

IH, 

32*4 

7*a 

67*4 

65*, 

34*4 

52*i 

52>, 

I2T, 

25*, 

35! 


5 i AUSTRALIA 

I2>« ; Ampol Pel.j 

34', • Asa. Pulp B P... f ..,r 
- * Aust. Con. bids. 57/6 

Auat. Oit Jl Gas " 
• Brit, Tobacco.. 

Broken Hill Fly. 
G.J.Colba 


59», 

r 

66 

365, __ 

52*4 , Colonial Sugar 4 
54*4 ;Felt«T6xtna«. 
13 I I.C.I., A.N.Z,,. 
! MyerEnaporlum 
VVoolworth ... 
Sydney fod. 


£A £A 
8/11 [ 10/3 
29/9 ‘ " 




26 7 , 

is*; 


as 

at 

60/9 

to 1 

toi 



Yen 

294 

57 

i 


High. 


36/- Kirin Brewery 
49/M !Mkaub, Chem. 

14/1 {HUsub. Elect. 

63/9 (Mitaub. Heavy 
4/101 Nippon Efect, 

42/7 {Sony . 

33/3 ! Toyo Rayon .. 

14/- ! YawatiIron .. 

1 Obw JIdkgs 

. 319-83 324-94 1 Average. 1417 83 1414 87 
.368-74 CS.r.O-49 I Hfgfr.. 1430 13 i< 

iJ! h £ 6 ikt*** ^ I*** 

t937r&ml_0Q*_ 


22f 

G 

58 


66 

61 

2t7 

486 

130 

57 
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Mc«. IH5-44 oiJjjJnd ORDINARY 

-4«>]T(c) STOCKS 

High Lftw f ^ 1 


WcuL *948-4* 


Brit. Artff\T«bac...lO/- 

Gallahor .10/- 

Imperial Tobacco.£1 

HHWAWCt 

Britannic.$/- 

COmmarcial Union ., $/- 
Equity A Law Lift ...5/- 
Genoral Accldant... .5/- ' 

Guardian .$/- 

Logal A Guttural .... 5/- 

Northarn A fimpl.£1 

Poarl. 5/- 

Prudonitul *A’.•/- 

R*N.5/- 

Royal ExHum** . ..£1 

HttOftS A AIRCRAFT 

•frftolrf.5/- 

r British Motor .5/- 

i. Jaguar Can‘A* .5/~ 

|loot«s Motors ‘A’ ...4/- 

Laylatid Motors.£1 

Bristol Aeroplane .. 10/- 

! Hawker Siddalay.£1 

Roils-Royra. £( 

Dowty Group .10/— 

Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 

: Joseph Luca*. £1 

, Triplex Holdings . 10/- 

| RAPES A NEWSPAPERS j 

j Financial New*.S/- 

I Financial Times ... ,5/- 
I Internal. Publishing .. 5/- 
! News of the World $/- 
, W. H. Smith A Son A’ £1 

• Thomson ... 

; Bowatur Paper . tl 

' British Printing-$/- 

| Bun*! Pulp.5/- , 

i Reed Paper .£1 . 

I Wjjjg ins leape.£1 , 

j Colville* . £1 

Dorman Long.£1 , 

Lancashire Steel. £1 

• South Durham .£1 

! Steel Co ofWples ...£l 
I Stewarts A Lloyds ... £1 
; John Summers.£l 

i United Steel.£1 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Assoc British Picture 5/- 
Auoc- Telovition A' 5/- 

i Wo* Baird.£1 

; Beech am Group.5/- 

1 Bookers.10 /- 

British Match .£1 

British Oxygen.5/- 

Bfitish Ropes .... 5/- 

i Buthti'f .I /- 

De Le Rue.10/. 

Drages.5/- 

Gastotnor ‘A*.5/- 

Giaxo. 10/- 

Harr isons A Cr Dafd. £1 
Hoover ’A' .5/- 


44/9 19/- ' 39 

44/9 | 59/- : 1t/- 

15/9 | 18/4 48/3 

27/3 23/- 23/4 

53/- 58/9 58/6 

20/3* : 21/9 ai/10'i 

45/9 ' 44/9 44/9 

19/3 i 12/41* 13/3 

27/9 34/9 34/9 

40/9 S8/4', 40/4 

44/9 ; 50/3 50/9 


* 'oi&J 

. "«1 


ORDINARY 

btock* 


* . Hudson's Bay ........ .£1 

b ! ICT.£1 

b ! Mocta'A’.. S/- 

I National Canning ... .£1 

1 Fitter Hldg.2/- 

. Powell Duffryn_10/- 

f Rank Organisation.. .5/- 

Schweppft.5/- 

: Sears *A’.S/- 

1 Sceetley.S/- 

Thomas Tilling.4/- 

Turnor A Newall.£1 

; Unilever. ,5/- 

| Unilever NV.12 ft. 

. United Qlaaa.5/- 

MINIS 

Anglo-American.... 10— 

Charter Cons.5/- 

Cousoiid. Gold Fields.£1 
General Mining ..... .£1 
Union Corporation . .2/4 
free State Gedutd .. 5/- 
W. Drlefontem... .10/- 
WuMarn Deep ‘A’ ...£l 
W«mcrn Holding ..5/- 
Roan Solertion T»r, .. £1 
Tanganyika Cons., .10/- 
Z Anglo-Amer... 10/- 

De Brers Defd. Rag. .5'- 
Internat Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

London Tm.4/- 

. RTZ. .10/- 

, Tronoh. ... 4/- 

SWPPING 

Anglo Nornets.£l 

But A Coni 'wealth. 10/- 

, Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy. £1 

Ocean Steam. £l 

, P AO Defd.£1 

1 TEXTILES 

Asluon Bros.£1 

CarVington A Duwh'tt 5/- 

Courraulds. 5/« 

; Wm Riding Worsted £1 

1 Woolcombais.£1 

Calico Printers.5/ - 

Cuau. Patous A B. . .£1 
English Sewing Cotton S'- 

■ Viyella Int.5/- 

TRUSTS A PROPERTY 
Alliance Tru-.t .. 5 

BIT A' Defd 
Cable A Wirolau . 5/- 
Pluhp Hill ,.. 5/- 

luduMrnl A Ceueial b/ - 
City Cemre Props. 5/- 
. City Loitd Real Prop. £1 
Land Securities . 10/— 

lond Cnty.Fieehld. 10/- 
. TEA A RUBBER 
Cons Tea A Lends .. £1 
, Jokei (Assam! ... . £.1 

Highlands A Lowland*. 2/ - 
London Asiatic .l/« 


IVA ■ %* WA 'iV 


I ioio. > . 

k. 


271/3* 174/1 
19/7'j 19/9 

9S/9 101/4 

134/101*.110/- 
108/9 101/- 

148/9* '134/4‘j 
113/9 126/3 

78/M, 71/3* 

;2»3/9' 115/- 
40/- r 44/- 

12/3 . 11/9* 

57/9* , 56/- 
ISI/M,* 172/4 
$167*2 UBVi, 

16/IOig 19/4*2 
28/7'jl 29/9 
18/6 . 15/9 


43/- | 44/6 45/6 

20/9 12/6 13/9 

3/0*4 1 2/11 »4 3/- 

3/7*2 ‘ 3/5*4 3/5«* 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Aceh. Topdka.. . 
Celt. Pacific ... . 
Pennsylvania... . 
Union PecIRc .. . 
Amor. Electric. . 
Am. Tel. A Tel. . 
Coni. Edison ,. . 
Int.Tel.*Tel. . . 
Western Union . 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium.... . 

Amor. Can. 

Am. Smelting.. . 
Am. Viscose ... . 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing .. 

Celanese. 

Chryslar. 

Col. Palmolive ... 
Cfown-Zotlar ... 
Oteillore-Seag. . 

Dough*. 

0*w Chemical •. 

Du Pbnfc.. 

Bait Kodak. 

Ford Motor. 


29 

T 


29* 

; 5 

1 

$ 


$ 

$ 

33*, 

33'f 

Gen 1‘lrrtiir 

116'* 

117*4 

4Mi 

6I3« 

General Foods 

01 *4 

82*4 

63H 

67 

i Goncral Motors 

101*2 

I04't 

R 

, 4,T » 

Goodyear. 

f 4 * 

46!* 

42<t 

. Gulf Oil . 

58 

57', 



1 Hmnc. 

43*i 

44*, 


1 Int. But Mach. . 

; Inc. Harveeter .., 
( Inter. Nickel .. 

Inter. Paper .. 

] Kennecotc .. . 

! Litton Inds. .... 

• Monsanto. 

Net. Distiller* .. 
Pan*American . 

■ Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn. .. 
Seen Roebuck . 

Shell Oil. 

: Socony«Mobil 
Stand- Oil Ind. 
Stand. Oil N.J. .1 
I Union*€arbi<le .: 

> U.S. Steer. 

I W*«. Electric .. 

' Wool worth .... 

! Xirox . ..; 


OtaiMlanl MutPaw'* IndWa* (ie41-4a- 


; yw4 

Govt. 

% 

Bonds 

.. 

rs j 

sg 

2 D 

•4^26 

2 99 

14-16 

2 H 



Money Market Indicators 

Tlicrtf uns a .sharp fall in interest rales in I.»ndon over the week: local authorities paid , r „ per 
cent less for seven days money and ,1. per ceni lens for three months money. The finance houses* 
rate fell i p^r cent, 'fitis tall dul not anea ihe discount market where rates were unchanged : credit 
conditions were e.isv follow inu ihc year end but the Rank absorbed surplus funds. The cost of 
forward cover rose Inn the easing of Iliuo-dollar rates biought them inio line with local authority 
raies after allowing for exchange cover. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Ave.*» 

I 41P of 
Allotment 


MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


-J7 - 

132 5 if 


1965 
Aug. 27 

200 0 i 

1 334 2 

. Ill 

2 16 

38 

Srpt. 3 

210 0 

346 1 

110 

4-46 

44 

.i 10 

220 0 

415 0 

110 

1 40 

40 

.. 17 

200 0 

35B-4 

109 

10-81 

2$ 

.. 24 

190 0 t 

333 1 

109 

10 47 

22 

Oct. 1 

1900 

334< 1 

108 

5 82 

SI 

1 

190 0 

404 1 

107 

10 26 

44 

15 

(80 0 

944*6 

108 

2 87 

a 

22 • 

too 

ft* 

109 

0 42 

46 

if; 

J 180 0 . 

108 

9 $9 

31 

Now 5 : 

180 0 

M3 7 

109 

2 47 

35 

13 

200 0 

416 7 

109 

4 09 

23 

„ if 

180,0 

319 0 

109 

2 90 

20 

24 

IBP 0 

312 1 

107 

10 72 

54 


r» J 110 0 V 4lfl, 107 5 32 

10 490 0 i 3J/-4- 109 4 64 

17 190-0 310 9 110 ) 74 

23 100*0 I 345-1 110 5-SB 

_ _3I_ IB0BI372 4 IIP SOI 

* On OrtimbW to tbndari Tpr 9t*dtJr bll 


itiv(y;»lt--Hi|h, 9B 94 (J»a 5f; Low, 04 43 (Jim# 2BJ. 


Mcurtd 20 p#r cum, highur euuduri ^buing •ttMttd fa Ibtti 
Thu uAur tor thi* wuuk wu for £170 million 91-dty bill*. 


LoNdon January 5 

Bank rutu (from 7% % Markut discount racuu 

3/6/65). 6 (3 mondu*) % 

Depoait ratu* 1 r«a»n v bill* ... 5* 7 » 

7 Jtiyt’ notice: Bank bills. $ ; *- 5 f 'i 4 

Clearing bank* .... 4 Finn trade bills.. 7-7>g 

Divcounc houaps .. 4 

Local authorities .. 6 Buronlollar dcpaiiti. 

3 rnonfh*' fiard 7 day*.’ nouea... S*x 

Local authorities.. 3 moniltC. 5 ig- 5*4 

Fmancuhopsui ... 6 $|-u »4 

Call mocioy; Rvro-utorNng dopoaltu 

Claaring bpnks’ fin Pans): 

minimum. 4 9 g 2 days' notice 6 

4-S 9 t J months’... 6 >g- 6 % 

Spot 2 B0 * ( *- 7 b 

PorwUrd covoy (J rtionrlit): Forward ratu 

■ AnnuaHfifeorast cost 3 months’ .,. i* l 4 -Jl,, 

n«w fi»i~ 

Tnqwry. hiMa: Msrltct , . 

.' Dacembar 29 . 4-46 Bank bills....... 4-75 

;jauq| ry 5 ■.... 4 53 ®f ^'•P^* ♦'**• 

$ovlr«4 Arbitragi M^r^ni; 

In favour of:' 

• Lbbt wuaS:.' ' ; TM* wuuk: 

YfMMiPf hill* ..■.. London N. Yo*k *ta 

S nrno bonk Milo ....:.. London hj London i Jt 

oPo-doffor/UK 'IhUul : 

• Them 'COVfrtd. irbiirmgm show Um ^flerantuJp >ti 

faM ui» tMfcurtkiffer liarJing dnd Mfur; bcmu,- a* udUastad 
for th« cmi af /urward uxclupngc covur. snuwn abwo. 


4in Paris): 


2 days' notic* 

6 

J months’ ... 

6«,-4i f 

Forward ratu 


3 months’ ... 


Market , , . 


Bank btlh 

4 75 

Cures, of deposit 

4'40: 


London 
LpHifon hi 

N. York L 

r. York 






























































PROPERTY-aVWiWQ «.« 
rnstbf two articles difcusetf'how vnww^jwrr^ 
completely anachronicsysfewt 

RUSSIA PACES Stiff 
in patching up a true*. Mtwedn India Mp|!i! 
the stability of eoutharrt A^ia.tisBfota theci 
for the West, and for ev'awfob.jWceptiCw* 

He may: fot the lesedhMTfshlesht is.ths 
Why Mr Shelepirtfofo^W’tO°fi^ W n 



v«1% rlL* Ulsjt' ;■****» 





casting 

>•217. 


puts 
news 
im.tao? 

iffgai«s. 



President Johnson refuses to eHow the war ^J^lf^^wti^n^soss^on 

outcome othie peace offensive is still tn suspense but hisprogramme to fo# new session 
of Congress aisumes that the wpr may continue to put a Strain on the Budget page 175. 


^MrShastri’s death has cau^l’vt'tftoCofvgrsj^ f To 

party is in good and stiong shape page 183. , 


How hMhe new Home Secretary going to measure up to his own standards for.the job ? 

page 168. ^ 

IMs^nood ^hat^Mr Wilson is giving Mr Smith a chance to talk (although the 
Commonwealth Secretary is not the most skilled diplomatist) before the Rhodesian 
economy runs into chaos and more bitterness page 169. 

t; 

SHAKE-OUT IN LINER SHIPPING . . S 

Cunard is one of the biggest -but also the sickest—of the shipping companies to go into 
the new, and expensive, business of shipping cargoes in containers. The mov di nay not 
.* save Cunard ftOOJ Bn early take-over, but it is m the right direction for the rest pRBritam s 

■ 

• ' i* 


! jk" Mi 


wmmmwmf P • explosive effort , 

JOSailriiH&l provides tor a small nuclear explosion, £ 1.,000 million is needed to 

*.■_l nuclear power. How many countries woutd spend th® much. 

page 213. 
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The official mark of approval atampad on 
plant and eomponanta manufacturad under tha 
aoparvlaion of Vulcan Inspecting Staff. 

When It comes to consideration of design and 
construction or inspection and certification of 
boilers and pressure vessels, no other company 
In Britain offers better service than the Vulcan 
Boiler and General Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Their little mark of approval carries over a 
hundred years of experience behind It. The kind 
of experience that makes the Vulcan pre- 
commissloning service a great aid to purchaser, 
consultant, contractor and maker alike. 

Vulcan will check and approve production draw¬ 
ings, supervise construction and witness tests 
on completion of fired and unfired pressure 
vessels whatever the size or specification. 

Vulcan has a headquarters staff of highly quali¬ 
fied engineers, arid a large establishment of 
engineer surveyors and inspectors resident In all 
parts of the British Isles. It has Its own metal¬ 
lurgical and chemical laboratories and the latest 
equipment for the non-destructive testing of 
materials. 

Hew does this service help you In partlouler? 

If you're buying plant Vulcan will ensure that its 
design and construction is sound, and able to 
give a safe and useful life. 


If you're a consultant or contractor, Vulcan will 
make certain that your specifications are rigidly 
adhered to. 

If you're a manufacturer, Vulcan’s Inspection 
service will be complementary to your own, 
giving double assurance that the job is com¬ 
pleted to contract standards. 

For all these reasons and many more,consult 
Vulcan first. You’ll find it pays. 
if you would like to receive FREE e copy of 
' 'Vulcan", a quarterly Journal for all users of plant 
and machinery, write to ut here at Manchester or 
get in touch with one of our Branch Offices 
which will be found in aj! the larger towns. 



THE VULCAN BOILER * GENERAL INSURANCE COI LIMITED 

DEPT. 42. 47 KING STREET. MANCHESTER ¥ 1 ^ 


MSOOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NRW TORK* Hi 
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LETT 


Why Not Talk to 

Sm—As one of my party’s fifont tench■* 
spokesmen who voted. 4 m-joil aahctkMlBR pipy 
I say that I thought your Article (January $jh) 
was the best and mbsf cdpsdructivc View of . 
the Rhpdesian problciti dtetl Have read in 
recent weeks. 

Coercion has no justification unless it leads 
to conciliation. There must be no pandering 
to anyone who wants to humiliate the 
Rhodesian Front, nor to irrational and irres¬ 
ponsible pressure from Commonwealth or 
foreign countries. 

If sanctions bring long term injury to the 
Rhodesian economy, or lead to strife, it will 
be the fault of the Rhodesian Front and not 
of the British Government. Mr Smith can 
stop the inevitable slide at any moment. Thus 
1 do not share Lord Coleraine’s gloomy pre¬ 
dictions. 

The quickest way to undermine the * 
chances of bringing Rhodesia back to consti- , r 
tutional paths, with a coalition of moda&t£& \« 
drawn from both main parties and 
side them as well, would be to gw' 
impression in Salisbury that there is iri -I 
(ianicnt even a sneaking sympathy.fpF' the 
views of the few extremists in the 
Front who do not conceal 
white domination of Rhodesta 
I do not think there is. ' . 

Lord Coleraine implies that tnfc tyftodesi&h 
Front would never have declared’ TJUpIiw the 
Tories had been in power, He sayl thfct . 
without any retaliatory action after, U DI ttje ’ 
Front would willingly have given flic, neces- r ‘' 
sary guarantees for African progress, result- ■/' 
ing in immediate recognition by . the Tory’ 
Government of his dreams. Who knows ? 

In any case, all that matters now is'to find 
a way out of the growing crisis with no vin¬ 
dictiveness and with the maximum^national 
unity.—Yours faithfully, Tui ton BEAMISH 
House of Commons, SW 1 


Sir— You hope the white Rhodesians will 
accept a government which will return to 
the policies followed by Sir Edgar 
Whitehead. Even if they did in the first 
instance for the sake of returning to the soft 
life of economic prosperity based on close 
links with Britain WKLchcapAfrican labour, 
how long would; tail; ltst ? / W is there to 
prevent a new white extremist party from 
springing up, and whftt is there to Mop them 
winning the support of the 

white electorate;^* < Kfr SmithT Rhodesia • 
Front did last Stay ? f . t : ! 

If we accept',‘ oH ^the other haind, that 
Rhodesia is not yet ready for majority rule, 
then it is up to Britain to assume direct 
control. And bearing in mind the sums of . 
money and numbers of teachers required to 
give the non-whites the education they need, 
Mr Wilson would be Well'ad vised'to make 
every use of the United Nations both to help 
s$lve the economic problems (by calling for 
the assistance ofthq specialised agencies) and 
overcome jftft.jtoVtM dPtos 

what Mr Alan Spence suggested tn your 


f-V a v -k % 

Truiteesmp Council).—Your* faithfully, •; 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 3 1 PlriBF Kellner 


Sir— The and-Rhodesian campaign of our 
biased and vindictive press makes me feel 
very ashamed. The propaganda in repeated 
articles, culminating in your leader of 
January 8th, bears a close resemblance to 
propaganda warfare directed against this 
country during the second world war. 

Unprejudiced British opinion is aware that 
pressure from religious bodies and coloured 
African leaders.hjK made the British Govern¬ 
ment makg utett ^aWe andbwhjful acts 
agitate,jteOplA. ,Mr 

rarisist,; imjtefatfve dtet^nwt 


Coufidli-ff tht* 'Is- W, ,ttK /'iMojk to 

it ' R cao>jpitf)r op*f*je m 

tbe^jeafei of tnotpen <u gfewn), 

whereas the real problem ft u nr reftijon- 
ship of urban activities.—Yourt fanh(fU^f. 
London, tfi David 

Exchange-rate Variations 

Sm—You end your provocative review of the 
world economy's problems and prospects for 
1966 (January ist) by advocating the iidQP- 
tion of a scheme of sliding exchange**raie 
parities. Surely such a scheme would be a 
sitting duck for speculators, ' For suppose 
that discrete exchange-rate variations are 
limited to cumulative monthly variations of 
2 per cent a year. Then a country with 


‘.Sift—i may, be unduly pessimistic, bu( j ■* ** 
stef no solution for Rhfieste (Januaip'y, 
short of ;Vi#ual surrender by Mr Staidfrmp. 
to afcreeto steady progress teterards TOjotffy 
rule is to surrender all that, the Rhodesian^ 
Front has stood for. If ttyis happens, Britain^ 


|ing up their currencies. Thus specu- 
ytould be tempted to go short of weak 
‘ is and long in strong currencies in 
way. 

lly, Professor Meade has proposed 
for this difficulty: he proposes that 
^-depreciating their currencies by 2 
ftlrper annum should keep their short- 
nteipst rates 4 percentage points above 


wiiibr;=««d wrzrS&az: ** ass 

for governing Rhodes for much longer d*L 5 0Ul l toe ? " e t 

a “brief interim M period, and wili md toiF 

m^TKb «y. Apa&se ke^theirs 

tlBSfc XAr AM,-.n Jddie. SL$ V «•&#. cen,? Moreover, if. speculators 


restoration of the Rhodesian economy wfu )( 
require not . only money but mep,. ^for db-. 
I think that if an African middle das* is 
developed it will be content to waft * a very 
long time” before exercising power; I do 
not beHeve that there is any. real chofc# 
between a.,much more mpld advance'.to 
tte^arity> rpte titan you 0r Mr Wtifan 

-au 


Wrn, 


ItenerntirnD 


Transport Policy 

Sir— Your advice to Mrs Castle, (January 
)st) to rmove responsibility for parking frbtn 
town planning authorities to the authority 
responsible. for primary traffic routes is 
bixarre. Maybe stationary cars, lorries, vans, 
dust-carts, raift-flpats, buses and taxis are the 
can*e of tnefficiem Vehicular flow, but: surely 
the*e problems arg all functions of town 
planning decisions—particularly those in¬ 
volving determination,of land use. 

Having given town planning duties to the 
London boroughs the London Government 
Act proceeded to exempt former London 
schools* primary t traffic roads, large open 
spaces and comprehensive development 
areas. This was followed by the realisation 
that industrialised housing contracts were 
also out of scale with the basic planning Unit, 
and. now ym suggest:. PAfkhlBJtfNIdd.iWLtt- 
moved from this tottering town pumping 


thought the yen would be appreciated against 
iterfihg by \ of one per cent within two 
! Wetejl, a flight into the yen could be dis- 
ctenr&ged, assuming a 6 per cent rate in 
tapan, only if the rate on 2 weeks* money 
#n the United Kingdom were at 14 per cent 
per annum. What would that do to consols? 
—Yours faithfully, Henry N. Goldstein 
Washington State University 
Pullman , IFashtngron 

British Exports 

Sir— fh your Jdadta$ article of January xsr 
you say tnat "the .rite In British exports still 
ha* not kept pace with tee rise in total world 
trade.” If you are using the figures published 
in “ International, Financial Statistics,' 1 and 
are comparing th^ quarterly data of one year 
with those t&r theatenejquarter a year earlier, 
your; statement ten fast true in the first 
quarter of 1965. In the second quarter 
British exports grew slightly faster than the 
world: total, and on a third quarter com¬ 
parison they expanded by 17.1 per cent, 
while the global increase was only 10^5 per 
centAYouts faithfully, S. E. Mynott 
jLontipn, ECa 

Britain's share of world expons of manufac¬ 
tures (the usual measuring rod) was 13.7 per 
cent in 1964,13.3 per cent in the first quarter of 
1963^.12,^pfc cem.ta..the^ecc»d-qu^r of 
1965, 13.2 per k$nt in the third quarter. 
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D espite the unexpectedly good December trade figures, British 'economic 
policy is limping towards another morass. The next few weeks-will be 
decisive in determining whether it kinks into it or not The record of 1965, 
the Minister of Labour expostulated last weekend, is that " production has beta 
almost stagnant while incomes have risen and risen." The meaning df '1966, 
the Prime Minister added on Monday, is that it will be “ make or break year ’’ 
for the British economy. But what neither made clear was the strategy he 
favours for stopping the present "dreaming and drifting," which is Mr Gunteris 
own insider's description of the country’s economic course. Somebody else 
better had. 

Certainly, a major opening priority is that the Government must implement 
an effective incomes policy—which Mr Gunter on Saturday called the only 
alternative to considerable unemployment. But the first awakening from 
“ dreaming and drifting ” should be to recognise that this is not now going to 
be achieved with the voluntary co-operation of the trade unions. If Mr Wilson 
thinks that it is, he is himself listening to the “ siren voices " which he told 
everyone on Monday to abjure. Nor is the incomes policy going to be achieved 
through a statutory wage freeze, although at one time there was hope that it 
might be. Unfortunately, the only legislative proposal in the field—Mr Brown’s 
scheme for registration or “ early warning ” of impending wage claims—was 
born silly, and has had a relapse. The only way to achieve an incomes policy 
in 1966 is going to be by outfacing the trade unions on some big national wage 
struggle, in the same way as Mr Amory and Mr Macleod achieved about eighteen 
months of effective incomes policy in 1958-59 by outfacing Mr Cousins’s London 
bus strike in May, 1958. 

There are some Labour ministers who are prepared to do this on the current 
railway wage claim which is now before the Aubrey Jones board. They deserve 
great credit for their very real courage in braving the anger of some of their 
oldest personal friends. But there are other ministers who are not prepared to 
be brave at all. A study of Mr Gunter’s fervent Welsh platitudes last Saturday 
suggests that he belongs to the first and courageous company. A study of Mr 
Wilson’s apparently similar—but in detail more guarded—platitudes on Monday 
does not reveal quite so clearly where he is going to stand. This is one of the 
points to watch for most closely in the next few weeks. 

Unhappily, even if—a very big “ if ”—some sort of incomes policy is achieved 
by risking or beating a railway strike, this will be only a first and necessary nega¬ 
tive step along a hard road. Just how necessary but negative is revealed by the 
figures. On present trends, few people expect British output in 1966 to rise by 
much more than 2 per cent above 1965 as a whole; if there are further restric¬ 
tions in next April’s budget, as most people anticipate, it will rise by even less. 
But, even if there were a magically effective ban on any more wage increases at 
all this year, it is likely that British wage and salary rates in 1966 would still rise 
by more than 2 per cent above 1965 as a whole; that seems to he the inevitable 
consequence of the increases in wages that were allowed over-the duo at the end 
of last year. So the most marvellously and improbably successful incomes policy 
in 1966 would be unlikely, by itself, to make British exports mote competitive in 
1966. At its unlikely, best, it might prevent cost inflation from getting too 
actively worse. '• 






The signs are, therefore, that further positive steps will be 
needed to help put the balance of payments to rights. 'In an 
ideal world, steps should also be taken to help stimulate 
British production to rise by more than the - per cent or 
so at present in prospect, sb that the cost inflation already 
incurred may be spread over a greater, volume of output and 
so that wc may at last escape from-stagnation into growth 
Just how terrifyingly badly we are doing on that is shown by 
a frightening new article in Lloyd s Bank Review by Mr Angus 
Maddison, the British economist who has done most research 
into international growth,^/Hscussed on page 222. At present, 
however, the Government has only half a policy for advancing 
towards the first—p € balance of payments—objective; and 
this projected halt-policy is in itself designed to make 
achievement of «te second—or growth—objective practically 
impossible./Thc half-policy concerned—once again, there is 
a certaiivgrim courage in it—is the gruesome budget that the 
Treasury is preparing. Nobody in Whitehall seems to doubt 
that, in 1966 as in 1965, Mr Callaghan is going to be first 
over the fence in the resolute pursuit of fiscal deflation. All 
through the Christmas recess, Treasury spokesmen have been 
sounding their view-halloos. 


N ow, of course, to have half a policy for advancing towards 
half an objective is better and braver than having no 
policy for meeting any objective ; but it is important to be 
clear what the purpose of giving another larrupping to 
domestic demand would be. It should lead to a short-term 
cutback in imports, especially of materials for industrial use, 
as happened in 1961-62. It might conceivably cause some 
goods that become unsaleable in less buoyant markets at 
home to be diverted for a very short time to sales at 
a loss or at a very small margin of profit abroad, although 
this did not in fact happen in 1961-62. But so long as the 
margin of profits on British exports under the present 
exchange rate and tax system is so small, and so long as 
imports are held back merely by temporarily cutting indus¬ 
trial output and use, this will be no more than a short-term 
seesaw effect. We will then be bound to return—as soon as 
the country starts re-expanding—to the disastrous import and 
export situation of 1964. Indeed, probably to a worse situa¬ 
tion: because, during the intervening period of stagnation 
or recession, there will once again have been a slowdown in 
British investment, in British modernisation, in British readi¬ 
ness to innovate and introduce new lines, and all the other 
dreary effects of the 1961-62 recession from which we have 
suffered so visibly in these last years. Britain will have learned 
nothing from more than a decade of stop-go if it has not 
learned that temporary recession by itself will not bring a 
permanent cure to its present balance of payments problem. 
For that reason the usual argument between those who want 
another horrible budget in 1966 and those who want a budget 
that gives “ some leeway for expansion ” is this year almost 
a side-issue, and perhaps it matters only one year’s wasted 
product who wins. What matters most is that all should agree 
that this time, during this familiar dreary stage of the trade 
cycle, positive steps have got to be taken to make private 
actions in aid of the balance of payments more profitable, in 
absolute terms as well as merely in relation to sides at home. 
The classical way of making exports and import-saving 
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more profitable is by altering the exchange rate. This has 
been ruled out because the Bank of England and the Treasury 
believe that a sterling devaluation would be incompatible with 
the existing world currency system—a system, incidentally, 
which some of the present leading fights there most alarmingly 
misunderstand. With devaluation ruled out, however, the 
obvious alternative is to use the tax system to give a large 
fiscal incentive to increased exports. In the long-term there is 
a way of doing this which is consistent with our international 
obligations. 

In hard economic practice, all taxes on work or on the fruits 
of work fall in some degree on export costs ; but it is one of 
the peculiar current fictions of international case law that only 
indirect taxes like purchase taxes do, so that only they may 
legally be remitted to exporters. In accordance with this, 
Britain already gives a tax subsidy, amounting to some 2 V 
per cent of the total value of exports,' by remitting parts of 
purchase tax which are adjudged by international convention 
to fall on export costs. The proper way of taking advantage of 
the present aberration in international fiscal definitions 
would be to make a large switch within the British tax system 
to indirect taxes which may legally be remitted on exports— 
preferably towards a so-called value-added tax—and away 
from direct taxes which may not legally be remitted ; this 
switch towards taxes on spending, and away from taxes on 
earning, is anyway probably desirable on other grounds. The 
disadvantage for 1966 is the usual one of lack of British pre¬ 
paration. The Treasury and the tax collecting authorities 
have unfortunately not done enough homework on the value- 
added tax to be able to introduce it in April. 


T he right recipe for the budget of 1966 would therefore be 
to announce that, for this year only, all Bridsh companies 
will get a direct tax rebate or subsidy equal to between 5 and 
10 per cent of their total export sales; and to cover this 
temporary breach of international conventions by promising 
that next year the direct subsidy for exports will be withdrawn, 
and replaced by a large switch to a value-added tax within 
the British tax system, designed to have precisely the same 
effect. At the same time it should be promised that the import 
surcharge will definitely be withdrawn by budget day, 1967. 
At present Britain has a legal 2 J per cent tax rebate on exports 
and an illegal 10 per cent tax surcharge on imports, which 
by all sensible economic criteria is the wrong way round. 
In addition, a promise that the surcharge will go next year 
should cause some imports to be delayed until then, during 
what will be a crucial period. 

Once this suggestion was accepted, the argument between 
those who want a hard or a not-so-hard budget in 1966 would 
have an obvious solution. Because an export rebate of 
between 5 and 10 per cent would cost the Exchequer between 
£250 and £500 million a year, internal taxes this April should 
be raised by that amount: preferably by rises in indirect taxes 
which can then be remitted on exports, although there should 
perhaps also be a sizeable hew tax on gambling (which the 
Government wants to curb for other reasons anyway). The 
remission of up to £500 million a year in export rebates would 
go largely to company profits, and the imposition of the same 
sum of new indirect taxes would fall mainly on spending, 
so that this apparently straight swap would be likely to have 
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a net restrictive effect on demand for 1966*67. It would be 
right to force the internal economy to put up with this.' The 
only circumstance in which the swap would not have a net 
deflationary effect would be if exports proved to be un¬ 
expectedly heavily stimulated, and this should 'hardly cause 
the Chancellor concern. The concentration of the incentive 
on industries that were successful in exporting would mean 
by definition that it was going to the most internationally 
competitive manufacturing industries of Britain, which is just 
what is required if the spirit of innovation and modernisation 
among the most thrustful and vital industrial leaders is to be 
kept up. 

Then, next year, there would be the imposition upon non¬ 
exports of a value-added tax of the type which the European 
Commission is now again urging on the European Six, but at 
a sufficiently high rate in Britain to provide scope for large 
remissions in direct taxes. Which direct taxes ? One familiar 
suggestion has been that a value-added tax should replace 
all profits taxes on companies. Because he has just recast 
corporation tax, Mr Callaghan (if he is still in office by April, 
1967) might not like that; but he must know that certain 
reductions are desirable, in particular in Britain's absurdly 
high withholding tax on distributed profits. Another tax that 
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should be removed i& die InU. weekly: nathmal insurance >eot*- 
tributions that employees pay when they employ comxacted- 
out (and even part*time) married women and people over 65; 
since Britain needs to expand:its labour force, and since these 
are the two marginal sources of supply that need to be increas¬ 
ingly tapped, it is a mistake td keep in being this tax. on 
employment of them,, especially as the employees concerned 
rightly do not have to pay full 1 insurance contributions them¬ 
selves. It is not difficult to think of other direct taxes on 
earnings which add to export costs and which should be 
abolished when a value-added tax has been introduced. Since 
remissions on taxes on earnings necessarily go most to people 
who earn most, the general effect would be inegalitarian; 
but the political objection could be mitigated by moving 
simultaneously to heavier taxes on inherited wealth, as is 
suggested by a series of two articles which start on page 217. 

In any case, this is not a time for political objections. It is 
a time for economic action. The tragedy is that there ia not 
the slightest sign that anybody in Whitehall ia planning action 
along any such ambitious lines. This is deemed to be a 
moment for talking big about “ a make or break year for the 
British economy,” but not apparently for thinking big 
about it. 


Russia Faces East 


Mr Kosygin has revealed himself in Tashkent 
to be a cautious, but intelligent, diplomat 


M r kosygin is a man who hates to hurry. He takes plenty 
of time to make up his mind; he argues about things 
quietly and courteously; but when he has made up his mind, 
he is hard to budge. Mr Kosygin has now made up his mind 
about one important aspect of Russian policy, and it has come 
out right. By patching up a truce between India and Pakistan 
he has not only shown that he is a good and persistent 
mediator, and that Russia can swing a lot of weight in southern 
Asia. He has also shown that, in this area at least, Russia’s 
weight is going to be swung for responsible ends. 

The western public has still to discover Mr Kosygin. But 
what has happened this week is encouraging. There was a 
“ contradiction ” between two bourgeois states. Mr Mao 
Tse-tung’s first instinct last September was to stir things up 
still further between India and Pakistan. Mr Kosygin’s, on 
the contrary, was to calm things down. So Russia has exer¬ 
cised the responsibilities of power in a way the West—indeed 
everybody except Mr Mao and his followers—can applaud. 
Given a choice between operating in the interests of ideology 
and stability, Mr Kosygin has chosen stability. It is good 
news. 

The good news survives Mr Sbastri’s death. Mr Shastri 
did not have time to be a great prime minister. He was a 
competent one, a decisive one and a brave one. No one 
expected him to fill Nehru’s shoes, and he did not try. But 
the exact extent of his achievements and failures is peculiarly 
a matter for the future to judge. The agreement with Pakistan 
reached under Mr Kosygin’s influence was as welcome as it 
was unexpected, but no one can yet pretend to say that the 
subcontinent is out of the woods. 

Quite apart from the still unsolved , problem of Kashmir, 
there is the even more urgent problem of sheer bread and 


butter. There is a real risk that India may soon be in the 
grip of the worst famine of the century, for which Mr Shastri 
will be posthumously blamed. But if the American grain 
already promised is effectively distributed, the famine will 
never happen. As for India’s own harvests, it was not last 
week or last month that the Indian government discovered 
that food was India's greatest economic problem, and if God 
had disposed last year’s rains more kindly a great deal less 
would have been heard of Mr Shastri’s alleged failure to 
propose satisfactory alternatives. Indian industry in the last 
month or two may have been grinding to a halt for lack of 
foreign exchange. But it has not halted yet and it may well 
be about to pick up speed again, after the resumption of 
American aid commitments that should surely follow the 
agreement between India .and Pakistan not to throw the aid 
away in wars against each other. 

In short, Mr Shastri’s reputation remains partly to be made 
or unmade by his successor and bis countrymen, by Pakistan 
and by the super-powers; in particular, by the Soviet Union. 
It may not be tasteful, but it is true to say that bis successor 
(see page 183) would have had a much tougher jpb to do but 
for the physical accident that Mr Shastri did not die 24 hours 
sooner, before the Tashkent agreement was reached instead 
of after. And if any one man can be called Mr Shastri’s 
trustee, it is Mr Kosygin, who struggled for a week to make 
something of the outride chance of success which hardly 
anyone in this country gave him. 

The Russians worked for their triumph. They took some 
risk for it, and a triumph it was. Merely to bring India and 
Pakistan toanykind of agreement would have been some t h in g? 
but the. agreement Mr Shastri left .behind him was much mope 
than that. Both sides, but notably Pakistan, have resubscribed 
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to their commitment under the United Nations charter not 
to settle their disputes by force. The Indians, in agreeing to 
mutual withdrawal to the positions held before August $th, 
were agreeing not only to withdraw from in front of Lahore, 
which might fairly be set against a Pakistani withdrawal from 
Jammu further north, but also from territory across the 1949 
ceasefire line in Kashmir proper, which India had firmly said 
it would not give up. The Indians also agreed to continue 
talks u on matters of direct concern to both countries/’ The 
world will certainly interpret that as, eventually, including 
Kashmir, and it would be absurd to interpret it otherwise. 
But the Indians have argued in the past that there is neither 
need nor justification for talks on Kashmir. 

It is easy to point out potential cracks in the agreement. 
It was one which was bound to arouse questions for both 
President Ayub and Mr Shastri, if he had lived, to answer 
when they got home. A good deal of Russian pressure was 
evidently needed before it was reached. And the fact that 
the Russians were ready to apply this pressure shows that 
they were serious about it ; they could have been content 
with a much less substantial communique. The implication 
is that they will be equally serious about seeing the agreement 
carried out. 


W hat does this mean for south Asia ? It does not 
necessarily mean a final settlement, even a distant one, 
between India and Pakistan. But from now on the Soviet 
Union can be expected to be actively concerned in maintain¬ 
ing peace between the two, and—which has never been proven 
true before—in settling political differences which provoke 
the threat of violence. 

Not that the Soviet Union, super-power as it is and acting 
in its own backyard as it has, can any more force cither 
country to do what it does not want to do than Britain or the 
United States have been able to. The Indians and 
Pakistanis are not pawns to be moved as the Russians please. 
In the short run, at least, the Russians are likely to have more 
success in dissuading Pakistan from trying again to change the 


America Expects 

The Americans want to turn western 
Europe’s eyes to Asia 

W hat does America want of its allies ? At Nato's last 
meeting in December there were some intriguing shifts. 
Where was the usual plea for more allied conventional forces ? 
Transformed into a “ rolling ” five-year review of force-levels 
that will take everybody's economic problems into account and 
therefore presumably demand more troops of hardly anybody. 
Where was the pressure for a multilateral force of medium- 
range missiles ? Decently interred in the sweet secrecy of 
the McNamara committee. It is a far cry from Lisbon in 
1952 and the mythical 96 divisions that Nato planners wanted 
to deploy from Trieste to the North Cape. It seems that all 
Washington wants of the alliance for the moment is that it 
should continue. 
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status quo by violence than in dissuading India from refusing 
to change it by talk. But even the easier task is not auto¬ 
matically within Russia's power: if the Pakistanis are one day 
driven to desperate measures again, rhey are no more likely 
to admit to what they are doing than they did last August. 

However embarrassing if may be for Moscow to admit it, 
the new extent of Russian involvement also implies a greater 
degree of co-operation with the United States. Not that the 
Russians would not like to replace western influence with 
their own. But the subcontinent has not been summarily 
removed by Tashkent from what the Americans regard as 
their sphere of concern. The point is that the two super¬ 
powers both want peace there, they both want economic 
progress, they both want stability. And thejf both dislike 
China. Common interests like these do not exclude com¬ 
petition, but they do as a minimum imply that ir will not be 
destructive competition. 

If this is true for south Asia, it may be true for the even 
more explosive area of south-east Asia. The war between 
North and South Vietnam, like the war between Pakistan 
and India, has the effect of drawing both China and the 
United States deeper into the affairs of southern Asia, possibly 
to the point of direct military confrontation. If Russia wants 
to assert its own srake in Asia, it will presumably draw the 
same conclusion for Vietnam as it did for India and Pakistan. 
The evidence of Russian seriousness at Tashkent is an 
encouragement to think so ; if the Russians took the dangers 
of the Indo-Pakistani conflict soberly enough to risk a fiasco 
in their efforts to end it, they may take the risks of the Vietnam 
war as soberly. And that means trying to settle it even on 
terms that Peking will not like. Further ro the south-easi, 
one can envisage the Soviet Union lending what weight it has 
to a solution of Indonesia's private war with Malaysia. 

If this is the kind of soberly responsible Russia we are 
going to see, then Mr Kosygin is ihe trustee not just of Mr 
Shastri but of all Asian leaders who believe like him that 
their countries can progress better, in peace, through social 
engineering than through violent revolution. It would he 
a curious, but welcome, destiny for the heirs of Stalin. 


Mr McNamara and his advisers appear to have decided 
that the 27 divisions assigned to (but not always present in) the 
central European sector, with their Long Johns, Sergeants 
and Pershings, their 3,300 aircraft and their 20 battalions of 
Hawk anti-aircraft missiles, give the alliance the capacity to 
handle a Russian attack that is becoming steadily less probable. 
This is the military argument. The political argument for 
not asking for an increased military effort is even stronger. 
Nato's weakness does not lie in its force-levels. It lies in the 
fact that the two main partners in the alliance—France and 
Germany—are visibly unsettled and that in 1969 the moment 
will arrive when they can give notice that they intend to 
withdraw. So there is good sense in tailoring military require¬ 
ments to the capacity of countries to bear them. If the alliance 
is to be held together in the 1970s, when the thaw in Russian 
foreign policy may have gone further, then it must be seen 
by its members to imply more advantages than burdens. 
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For the moment, like Brer Rabbit, the job of the Nato 
allies in Europe is to lie low and say nothing. And this applies 
particularly to Germany. Herr Erhard’s last visit to Washing¬ 
ton made it clear that President Johnson is in no hurry to 
solve the problem of nuclear sharing and the question of west 
Germany's exact status in the alliance. Herr Erhard seems 
to have swallowed this, and so docs German public opinion. 
It looks surprising. But there may be some sound German 
calculating behind it. For if General Thaw is replaced in 
Moscow by General Frost, then a German share in the 
deterrent can always be asked for again. And if the Russo- 
Amerfcan detente prospers and broadens, then conditions will 
be ripe for raising reunification again. 

But if Germany is ready to go on as it is now. so can 
Britain. There is no longer any urgent reason for President 
Johnson to press Mr Wilson to give up his Polaris submarines. 
Here again the United States is after the status quo in Europe. 
If the Europeans were to get together and produce their own 
plan for more interdependence, things would be different. 
But the United States has concluded—probably wisely—that 
it has had enough of thrusting complex and unwanted solutions 
into hot European hands. One “ grand design " is enough. 


T iil- Americans are all the readier to accept things as they 
are in Europe because in the Far East they do have 
very definite demands to make on their allies. In his speech 
u> the December Nato meeting Mr McNamara tried to make 
his hearers' flesh creep with*'the thought that America and 
Europe will both be in reach of Chinese nuclear weapons 
before long. This was plainly the opening shot of an Ameri¬ 
can campaign to involve Europe in the defence of Asia. The 
theme had been sounded earlier—by Mr Goldberg, when he 
told the United Nations in November that China's support 
lor " national liberation movements " threatened independent 
governments everywhere, and by Mr Rusk when he told an 
American audience in October that Peking's plans for world 
domination were comparable with Hitler's. Now the message 
is being directed at the Europeans. President Johnson told 
Herr Erhard in Washington last month that the United Slates 
would like more economic and technical (not military) sup¬ 
port in Vietnam. What worries American planners is the 
possibility of being left face to face with China in the Pacific 
and Indian oceans with no visible allies to give moral support 
and bear part of the load. Whatever happens in Vietnam, 
America is committed to the “containment " of China. This 
commitment has been assumed just when the last European 
power with forces east of Suez—Britain—looking des¬ 
perately around for ways of cutting its defence budget. 

In Europe the rearming of Germany in the early [ 950 s 
made available enough soldiers and a Mifficiently strong 
industrial base to create a barrier to a possible Russian drive 
to the west. Without Germany and its resources Nato would 
have been meaningless. In the east the elimination of Japanese 
power has caused a serious imbalance of forces that America 
lias tried to remedy by its own strength. It has not ycr been 
possible to reactivate Japan as Germany was reactivated. So 
a British military presence in the Indian Ocean is important 
to President Johnson not just for what British troops can 
do (which is not a great deal) but as a symbol. It is an 
assurance that one European ally at least has a finger in the 
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Asian balance of power. It is the equivalent for America of 
the “trip-wire" -that cheered up the Europeans in the early 
1950s: a token that America will not have to fight alone.' 

However much Europeans may dislike it, there is logic 
in this American attempt to involve them east of Suez. If 
the Chinese have missiles that can reach Europe, then the 
face of world strategy will be changed, and the territorial 
restrictions of Nato will become nonsense. Even before 
this happens—and there are already reports that the United 
States may embark on an anti-missile system directed against 
rogue Chinese rockets—the Europeans ought to catch on to 
what the future holds in the Far Ea 9 t. For if the Chinese 
make their point about American paper tigers, what are the 
Europeans but paper cubs? 

Whether the Europeans will catch on is another matter. 
For the time being Europe is preoccupied with its own. 
problems, and the same feelings that sow political trouble 
in Nato stop European members of the alliance from mak¬ 
ing much effort elsewhere. Mr McNamara's picture of a 
nuclear China was no substitute for an attempt to explain to 
Europe’s public opinion the aims of American policy in the 
Far East. The words “ more consultation in Nato ” have 
been pronounced so often that they have lost whatever 
meaning they once had. But it remains true that an attempt 
to enlarge the alliance beyond the boundaries of the North 
Atlantic area—which is what recent American demands on 
Nato states amount to—cannot be one-sided. If there is to 
be Nato support for American policy in Asia, there must be 
Nato consultation at the planning stage. 

The difficulties arc great. The psychology of the United 
States, fighting a war in Vietnam, is a world away from that 
of a Germany concerned with reunification and peering 
suspiciously at Russia as its main enemy. President Johnson’s 
view of the world and that of most of his allies are at odds. 
In Paris in December Mr McNamara met with scepticism. 
In Washington Mr Wilson wanted to cut down in the Indian 
Ocean and Herr Erhard provided only sympathy over Viet¬ 
nam. It is doubtful whether America can mobilise its 
European allies behind it in the Pacific and Indian Oceans as 
solidly as it did in Korea. But the Europeans should not forget 
that they are still protected by American nuclear power, and 
that remoteness may not be Europe’s lot for ever. They would 
be foolish 10 leave America in the lurch east of Suez. Cutting 
down commitments is, after all, a game any number can play. 
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Mr Jenkins’s Hot Seat 


Seven years ago Mr Roylenkins 
wrote that the Home Office needed 
“ wholesale reform.” Well, let’s go 

T he Home Office is a trap. It looks so easy; no nasty 
foreign bankers or bloody-minded Russians to mess things 
up, not even (pace the Police Federation) any really awkward 
unions. All it needs, one might think, is for a talented, sensible 
chap like Mr Jenkins to be in charge, and nothing can go 
wrong. He is intelligent, civilised, tolerant; qualities which 
ought to be particularly relevant to the job of being Home 
Secretary. But it is not that simple. 

Mr Henry Brooke was a nice, sensible chap. Believe it or 
not, he was one of the most liberal men in the Tory hierarchy. 
But he acquired the reputation of being one of the most 
reactionary Home Secretaries of this century. Mr Jenkins 
might bring his historian's mind to bear on the question: why? 
Mr Brooke's problem was that he was a rotten politician. The 
decisions that he made on Chief Enahoro, Dr Soblen and Mrs 
Carmen Bryan stamped him on the public mind as a man of 
dour, inflexible disregard for human feelings. Now in such 
cases a Home Secretary will always be advised that his indi¬ 
vidual decisions may establish a faulty precedent, as a result 
of which his officials will go on and on making faulty decisions. 
He must be mindful always of national security, which cannot 
be divulged to the public. But he must equally avoid leaving 
the public with the impression that the public retained of 
Mr Brooke. 

Contrast Mr Brooke with Mr Butler. He, too, had to do 
some unpleasant things. But he always managed to give the 
impression that his heart was not in it. As Mr Butler slammed 
the gates on the Commonwealth immigrants, the country was 
invited to examine the stigmata ; it was left in no doubt that 
his was still the one, lone voice of decency and liberalism 
fighting against the tides of reaction in the Cabinet. To be 
fair, Mr Butler did some brave things at the Home Office. He 
made a start with prison reform, he began the dismantling of 
the gallows, and he stood firm against Tory demands for the 
return of flogging. These attitudes made him enemies among 
grass roots Tories and contributed to his failure to win the 
premiership when Mr Macmillan retired. The point is nor 
to denigrate Mr Butler but to remind everyone that a success¬ 
ful Home Secretary needs political flair. 

Part of a politician’s job is to know how to handle his 
advisers and, in particular, when not to take their advice. The 
Home Office has probably housed the most reactionary bunch 
of top civil servants in Whitehall. This is not, though, nearly 
as true now as it was, and for that thank Mr Butler. But the 
office retains a legalistic tradition which wore down Mr Brooke 
and poor Sir Frank Soskice (it was silly to put a lawyer there 
anyway), and Mr Jenkins is going to have to inject a more 
human, more flexible approach. 

Mr Jenkins really needs a sort of early warning system, to 
up him off in good time when the Enahoros are coming up¬ 
as they are bound to, sooner or later. Public relations is a 
matter of finding out what to say when. The Department of 


Education, like the Home Office, deals all the time with matters 
that a vocal public cares a lot about. Mr Jenkins should ask 
his friend Mr Crosland about the admirable public relations 
organisation that he inherited. Expulsion, a relatively small 
aspect of Home Office responsibility, has attracted publicity 
out of all proportion to its relative importance. Mr Jenkins’s 
promising career could be wrecked on the bosom of some 
Jamaican woman whom his officials were wanting to part from 
her eleven children. 

Which brings up immigration. Mr Jenkins will not let 
himself be bamboozled into the position of Sir Frank Soskice, 
and carry the whole can for the Government’s policy. But 
people will look to him to give a lead towards tolerant treatment 
of the immigrants already here. Seven years ago he wrote 
that the immigration laws “ would often be more suitable to a 
police state, terrified of intellectual infection from the outside 
world, than to a Britain which is the traditional refuge of the 
oppressed.” At that time, those laws affected only foreigners: 
now they also catch Commonwealth citizens. The double 
problem has been shunted off into the obscurity of a committee. 
Its report must be speeded up. 

Then there are all those supposedly non-political issues 
which are, in fact, often more important than many of the 
hackneyed party talking points. On these Mr Jenkins, of all 
people, will be expected to take a liberal view, and preferably 
a liberal initiative. In the following random list of such issues 
all the passages in quotation marks come from the book, The 
Labour Case, that the new Home Secretary wrote in 1959: it 
is too easy just to throw them up in Mr Jenkins’s face, so 
The Economist adds its suggestions. 

Abortion . The abortion laws are 41 harsh and archaic,” and 
most people would now agree to legalise abortion after rape. 
The case for legalising abortion on social grounds is more 
difficult, but the Silkin Bill, although itself a mess, gives a 
starting point from which to push through a worthwhile 
reform. This one needs time. 

Homosexuals. The present law is “ brutal and unfair.” 
True, anyone who supports reform risks the jeer of voting for 
a Bugger’s Charter, but Mr Humphry Berkeley’s bill means 
that the issue must come up in this session. If the Govern¬ 
ment gave it a fair chance (as fair a chance as they gave Mr 
Silverman), they would gain as much support from the sensible 
as they would lose from the reactionaries. 

Censorship . The Lord Chamberlain holds a “fantastic 
position.” Mr Jenkins has already struck a shrewd blow at 
the book-burners. Here is another target for him, although 
not a high priority. 

Divorce . The present laws “ involve both a great deal of 
unnecessary suffering and a great number of attempts (many 
of them successful) to deceive the courts.” No one could 
put the case for reform better than it was put by Mr Jenkins. 
Now he can do something about it. 

Sunday Observance . The present laws are “ ridiculous and 
(fortunately) largely unenforceable.” But unenforceable laws 
can still waste the time of the police and weaken public respect 
for the legal system. The need is to back up, and strengthen, 
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Lord Willis’s bill if it gets out of the Lords in any half 
decent shape. 

Licensing. The present laws are “ an unnecessary restric¬ 
tion and would not be tolerated by any other European 
country.” The Tories tinkered with them, atf they did with 
the shop hours, but both are still needlessly restrictive. 


O N one big part of a Home Secretary’s work Mr Jenkins 
was then silent; that was dealing with crime. Many 
people are much more worried about the danger of being 
thumped over the head than about watching a soccer match 
on Sunday or buying a light ale at tea time. The newspapers, 
on the morning after Mr Jenkins’s interview with Mr Robin 
Day on BBC-2, nearly all fastened solely on what he said about 
murder and hanging. If the Daily Express had its way, the 
whole complex problem would be swamped by another round 
of the wrangle over hanging. But Mr Jenkins’s real job must 
be to fix his mind, and other people's on the laboriously 
detailed problem of what to do about crime. 

The Home Secretary is ultimately responsible for the effici¬ 
ency of all the police forces in this country. They must be 
organised and equipped to catch a higher proportion of 
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criminals. Paying dty policemen £2 a week more might help. 
But local authorities must accept more integration, and spend 
more on, and make better use of, the most modem methods 
of detection. The royal commission on the police produced 
four years ago, in an excellent minority report by tire Master 
of University College, Oxford, the incontrovertible argument 
for a national police force under central control. Every tech¬ 
nological advance in crime, from the mail'train robbery down¬ 
wards, has proved Dr Goodbart’s point. Mr Jenkins will not 
get that view accepted, but it is what he should push 
towards. 

This is only a short list of things that need doing now at 
the Home Office. It omits reform inside the prisons, because 
that seems to be undet way. But it is enough to keep a Home 
Secretary busy for a Parliament or two. Mr Jenkins must 
pick his own priorities. Above all, for every voter who will 
cheer a brave effort to reform, say, the abortion laws half a 
dozen will want to know what is being done about “ all these 
young thugs.” It can, however, work the other way. If the 
man in the street feels that something is really being done 
about crime, he may be more ready to accept action in the 
other fields. Mr Jenkins has the qualities to make an outstand¬ 
ing Home Secretary. Good luck to him in the hot seat. 
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RHODESIA 

Nearly Right, Mr Wilson 


T he Commonwealth Secretary’s visit to 
Salisbury is good news if it docs come 
off and if it really is meant to push and probe 
towards sound terms for a settlement with 
Mr Smith, not to establish more grounds 
for disagreement. More than half the onus 
for this falls on Mr Smith himself. But Mr 
Bottomley’s own record is not encouraging. 
This is the man who said, just a month ago: 
“ We cannot deal with Smith in any way.” 
It is essential now that soundings begin 
before Rhodesia’s economic decline starts 
up chaos and more bitterness. The 
Economist outlined last week the kind of 
settlement that seems most practicable in 
ensuring both African political and 
economic development and European rights 
in the long time that must ensue between 
independence and majority rule. The least 
that Mr Smith must accept is the African 
“ blocking third ” in parliament and an 
international treaty to uphold the constitu¬ 
tion with built-in sanctions if it is broken. 

Mr Wilson has capitalised on his success 
at Lagos. He could have no truck there 
with Sir Albert Margai’s bellicose demands, 
and he persuaded Sir Albert and the other 
assembled Commonwealth leaders to drop 
the demand for force at least until July. 
But Mr Wilson had also to demonstrate 
that be shares their feelings about Rhodesia, 
and that the difference between him and the 
African leaders is over means, not ends. 


Mr Wilson seems to have managed this 
too. The conference communique makes no 
further demands of Britain. Common¬ 
wealth committees are to be set up to keep 
the effects of the existing sanctions under 
review, and to plan the training of the 
Africans who will eventually run Rhodesia. 
Force appears only under the “restoring 
law and order ” formula, though there wifi 
certainly be demands for it to be used if the 
Smith regime has not fallen by July. Mr 
Wilson, in turn, talked of “a period of 
direct rule.” This suggests that Mr Smith, 
or a replacement, will not be allowed to sidle 
meekly back into the constitutional fold and 
just turn the clock back to November ioth. 
But 41 a period ” is a vague phrase ; it 
could be no more than a brief time during 
which the Governor was sorting a new 
government out. The right place to spell 
these things out now is behind closed doors 
in Salisbury, not to shout everything from 
the tree tops. 


RUSSIA AND VIETNAM 

Arm to Parley ? 

M r shelepin’s tough words in Hanoi 
this week should neither frighten nor 
surprise people in the West. In its efforts 


to reassert its authority within the com¬ 
munist world, Russia plainly has to raise its 
voice. It was quite in the spirit of the thing 
that Russia’s envoy to North Vietnam 
should warn the Americans to expect “ even 
worse punishment.” As if to remind his 
Asian allies that Russia had other troubles 
in the world, Mr Shelepin added a vehement 
attack on German 14 revenge-seekers.” 

Yet words are not enough. Mr Pham 
Van Dong, the North Vietnamese prime 
minister, reminded the Russian delegation 
that North Vietnam and China are 44 as in¬ 
timately linked as are lips and teeth.” To 
carry weight in Hanoi, Russia must step up 
its aid, including military assistance. The 
presence in the Soviet delegation of Mr 
Dmitri Ustinov, a specialist in arms produc¬ 
tion, makes it certain that this item figured 
high on the agenda for the talks. It is 
generally assumed that a bigger supply of 
arms is a price that Moscow will have to pay 
in order to keep open the chance of induc¬ 
ing the North Vietnamese to come to the 
negotiating table. 

The Russians, however, will be able to 
seize this chance only when the American 
peace proposals look attractive enough to 
tempt at least the moderates in Hanoi. This 
is apparently not yet the case. True, Mr 
Shelepin is luckier than his predecessor was. 
Last February Mr Kosygin, visiting North 
Vietnam, was greeted by American bombs. 
Mr Shelepin’s journey has coincided, on 
purpose or not, with a pause in American 
bombing. If 4 the halt in the bombing is 
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prolonged beyond the end of January the 
Russians may be able to exercise some 
moderating pressure in Hanoi quicker than 
the pessimists think. The bombing has 
turned out to have only a small effect on 
North Vietnam’s ability to help the southern 
rebels. If a really long pause substantially 
increased Moscow’s leverage in Hanoi, it 
would be well worth it. 


NATIONALISATION 

Industrial Geriatrics 

S tate ownership in Britain is assuming a 
different mask. From its origins as a 
moral crusade to wrest the commanding 
heights of the economy from sell-seeking 
capitalists, it is becoming a partnership: 
government and industry working together 
in amity for the common good. Or so the 
first (leaked) hints of a white paper due 
from the Department of Economic Affairs 
seem to indicate. Following the lead in the 
National Plan—that rationalisation and 
merger are to be encouraged—the govern¬ 
ment is planning to supply the money to do 
just this. A finance agency—perhaps 
Britain’s equivalent to Italy’s 1 R 1 ?—is to 
be formed ; and, supplied with ample funds 
from the Treasury, is to help with the cost 
of approved mcrgeis and to finance new 
schemes and factories. In return, the 
agency will probably take an equity interest 
in the resulting company. 

Just like IRI ? Until the white paper 
is published it is hard to say, but it is worth 
remembering that IRf is an accident—the 
result of colossal and chaotic financial mis¬ 
calculations by the Italian banks in the 
nineteen thirties. And while it is in some 
respects the exemplar of well-run state 
industry, there are always enough scandals 
breaking surface to make one wonder. How 
is it possible to reconcile state control with 
commercial operations ? If the answer is, 
as it is said to be with TRI, to leave the parrs 
10 operate commercially without interfer¬ 
ence, what is the meaning of state control ? 
Clearly there is room for the government to 
influence industrial development in the 
direction it wants: the new agency is said 
by some of the leaks to be going to have 
a strong regional bias. But commercially 
sound developments have a way of finding 
finance themselves. If they are not commer¬ 
cially sound, their justification must be very 
shrewdly judged. 

This is the danger thar the new depar¬ 
ture—as leaked—presents. If the new 
agency is to become a haven for propping 
up the sick and lame, or even for starting 
new cripples on their way, it were much 
better for the country that it should never 
start. The well-intentioned efforts of Mr 
George Brown to save Fairfields shipyard 
on Clydeside show how far good intentions 
can lead men astray. Arc all failing indus¬ 
tries to be g\vcn a chance ? And, if so, 
on what grounds ? The Fairfields experi¬ 


ment already looks to he pretty well stuck on 
the muddy ground. The company has been 
formed and half a management assembled 
(headed by Mr Oliver Blanford, who 
shared responsibility for the excellent labour 
record of Alexander Stephens, next door to 
Fairfield). But the trade union half has 
called the whole venture in question by 
dithering over the Government’s request to 
six of them to put down an investment of 
£50,000 each. Meanwhile, some of the 
yard’s customers worn to be taking fright 
and stealing away into the surrounding 
gloom. The P&O line has withdrawn an 
order for a 63,000-ton bulk carrier. This 
brave but ill-considered exercise in indus¬ 
trial geriatrics may therefore never get 
started. But is a whole new agency to be 
created to luster new ones ? 


SUDHTHNLANn 

Lawyers at Large 

L awyers can be asses. It is difficult to 
r be patient with the kind of legalism 
shown by the icport on the Sudeten question 
published by four west German inter¬ 
national lawyers on January mh. They 
argue that the Munich agreement of 1938 is 
still valid even though the Czechs signed it 
under duress ; 1! it were not valid, they say, 
Sudeten refugees in west Germany would 
lose important nationality and property 
rights. This not only shows an appalling 
insensitivity Mo what the Nazis did to the 
Czechs after 193ft It is also plumb stupid. 
The few Suddens who might still want to 
go “ home ” from their comfortable west 
German exile have no chance of doing so, 
or of getting compensation for what they 
lost in 1945, unless the Czechs’ traumatic 
fear of German “ revanchism ” can be 
allayed. This fear has not been allayed in 
the past because the Sudeten leaders insist 
on the Suddens' rights, first, to return home 
and, second, to “ self-determination.” Since 
Germans were in the majority in the 
Suderenland, this is tantamount, in theory, 
to asserting their right to go back to Czecho¬ 
slovakia and then carry a chunk of it into 
Germany. The lawyers’ report reinforces 
this nonsensical claim—and Czech resist¬ 
ance to concessions. 

To say things like this simply post¬ 
pones the prospects of any genuine 
deals. At a time when the Americans 
are thinking in terms of a deal with the 
Soviet Union, ir also damages Germany’s 
really central interest. In seeking the re¬ 
unification of the areas now inhabited by 
Germans, west Germany has a perfectly 
just claim. But none of its allies will follow 
ir an inch into the Sudetenland, or beyond 
the Oder-Neisse border with Poland. To 
keep up this opaque argumentation holds up 
the only political process from which re¬ 
union could conceivably come. The west 
German government should have the cour¬ 
age to admit it, as the Protestant church 
leaders in their memorandum on the Oder- 
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Ncisse line have done. By doing so, ir would 
gain more than it can possibly gain from 
its present mixture of legal quibbling and 
embarrassed silence, which encourages the 
dreamers of the right wing. 


POLAND 

The Cardinal Again 

O ne would have expected the exchange 
of communiques and letters between 
Polish and west German Christians late last 
year, with all that talk about accepting the 
Oder-Neisse line, to precipitate a crisis in 
west Germany. In the event, it i$ in Poland 
that controversy has burst out. Ever since 
December 10th the official press has been 
blasting the 36 Roman Catholic bishops, 
led by Cardinal Wyszynski, who in 
November invited their west German oppo¬ 
site numbers to visit Poland. Now, on 
January 9th, the Polish government has 
withdrawn the cardinal’s diplomatic pass¬ 
port on the eve of the celebrations he was 
to open in Rome on January 13th 
for the thousandth anniversary of Polish 
Christianity. 

Why has the Polish government risked 
making a martyr of Cardinal Wyszynski ? 
If may be partly because of the contents 
of the Polish invitation to the 'German 
bishops. Though this reaffirmed the 
inviolability of the Oder-Neisse frontier, it 
asked for mutual “ forgiveness ” between 
Germans and Poles and called for a 
“ dialogue,” which suggested to the 
suspicious that the frontier might after all 
be up for discussion. Officialdom is also 
angry with the overmighty bishops for 
taking a political initiative without consult¬ 
ing the government, which has no present 
intention of conducting any open-ended 
” dialogue ” with ‘‘ revanchists ” in Bonn. 

The authorities in Warsaw may, however, 
be looking beyond the Polish church to the 
Vatican. It now' seems clear thar Pope Paul 
encouraged the Polish and west German 
bishops to exchange their controversial 
letters. An attempt to promote peace in 
central Europe would fit in with the Pope's 
recent activism for peace elsewhere, notably 
Vietnam. Cardinal Wyszynski, who was 
still battling with his critics from the pulpit 
before Christmas, has now announced, 
rather uncharacteristically, that he will 
keep his peace. Maybe the Pope is still 
hoping, despite mounting obstacles, 10 
attend the ceremonies at Czestochowa 
next May of the millennium of Polish 
Christianity. The Vatican wants more free¬ 
dom for the church in Poland. The Poles 
want their temporary bishoprics in the 
former German territories to be turned into 
regular Polish dioceses, which would be 
the Vatican’s way of recognising the Oder- 
Neisse line. So Warsaw’s move against 
Cardinal Wyszynski could be a preliminary 
for refusing to invite the Pope to Poland, 
for fear of the domestic political conse¬ 
quences ; or it could be a way of exacting a 
higher pice for his visit. In that case 
negotiations would at least be in prospect. 





give Parisiens a tres vite service with 

raCARGO 

Montague Burton have successfully broken into the European clothing market. When a French¬ 
man chooses one of their English cloths, at their new branch in the Boulevard Poissonmfcre, 
Burton Tailoring telex for the required cloth and ship from London by BEA CARGO. Speedy 
delivery, reduced storage and satisfied customers are among the advantages being discovered 
by Burton Tailoring and many other leading companies selling in Europe with BEA. 

BEA's International Cargo Advisory Bureau has been specially formed to assist exporters to get 
into Europe quickly ... enabling them to treat the Continent as part of the home market. But 
that is not all I Overall air cargo costs are often lower than surface freight charges. Let ICAB 
help you with your export problems. 

Contact your cargo agent, nearest BEA Office or 
Alistair Tucker ICAB West leaden Air Terminal GrtmweB Heed Unde* SWT TUne EBB 42SSE* 24IS 


This booMet ehowo how man/ 
luicpttful exporters save 
with BO Cargo. Ask fur a 
copy, and an alr/surface 
o«l campun&on foi 
your European e<por(«. 
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SCHOOLS 

No Row Not» 

■ ■' j * , v . wk 

E DUCATION* fortUMt^ ia *S*e.i °f. *•»#• 
OiMt important domestic paaca 
People can a great deal about K. 
5rt|trproblem just now is to make 
Jckl^tike »p*rty issue, and having done so 
. mboatrfte that their party is doing 
than die other chaps'. But where 
can one draw the party line, now that the 
public schools are safely wrapped up in com- 
ntoioa ? Op comprehensive: schools ? The 
emergent figure 'here/* Sir Bdthony 
Crosboyle. Last weeiw Conservative half 
made a speeoh tx^jmismg that, if the elec- 
tante were to fg«S»,his party, the famous 
circular framtibfc Department of Education 
cconciie^ttitpnmess towards comprehen- 
ifveKhool^wouWnot be withdrawn.The 
Wf who is the real Secretary of State for 
Education on Friday followed this up by 
plotting out that the direct grant grammar 
sdboolg^-the elite 176 quasi-independent 
sptixndgry schools—would have to find a 
plaice in any new educational system, and 
thst they had better co-operate with the local 
authorities in deciding what that place 
should be. 

The shadow Minister of course protested: 
but the truth is that the elite schools will 
not find a place unless they do co-operate: 
and that co-operation is made doubly neces¬ 
sary because each one of them (depending 
both on the quality of the individual school, 
and on the educational geography of its 
area) may have a different role to play in 
die future. In practice, at the level of the 
local education authorities, no great conflict 
arises over the fate of existing schools 
because at present there is almost no cash to 
renew outworn buildings of existing founda¬ 
tions : so the authorities can get along with 
building entirely new schools which are 
likely to be comprehensive, at least in in¬ 
tention. The Chancellor's stringencies, 
indeed, prompted the Tory Crosboyle to a 
letter to The Times last week, grumbling 
about the inadequacy of the university 
building programme in terms (“ Nonsensical 
choice of priorities ”) that might have been 
cribbed direct from Opposition speeches of 
eighteen months ago. The real fight will 
only start when a Government (of which¬ 
ever party) actually has the money and the 
will to start changing a state of affairs that 
—whatever the right remedy—is certainly 
lamentable now. Soon may that fight begin. 


PERU 

The Revolt that Wasn’t 

P eru's rebellion, says the Peruvian gov¬ 
ernment, is officially over. As a mark 
of confitjtac* ft restored^on January fith, 
the cons$|uti©ftah gua^ittm k bSct sUs- 
pended sra months^ariier. In fact, the fife 
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went out of this small-scale Andean guer¬ 
rilla war as long ago as October when its 
political leader was killed. It was in Octo¬ 
ber too that the orthodox Peruvian com* 
munist bdrty (which ullthenhadkept quiet 
about the whole affair) deplored the activist 
policy of the marxist Movement of the Re¬ 
volutionary Left; Peru, the party news¬ 
paper said, was not yet ready for revolution. 

So it seems. The guerrilla leaders tried 
to start a revolution among the Indians 
living on the Andes. These highland 
Indians, who account for about half 
Peru's population, are about as hungry 
for land, as illiterate and as poorly 
fed as any group of people in the 
world. That their restlessness is break¬ 
ing through their apathy has been shown 
in recent years by the occasional raid 
on an ihdivMluel estate ; this does not mean 
that they lure prepared, at the bidding of a 
handful of lot-wing intellectuals in Lima, 
to pit themselves against an air force, army 
and civil guard well trained in mountain 
police work. The revolution fizzled. 

Peru has an imaginative, energetic presi¬ 
dent who is trying with his reforms to crash 
through the indolence of years. But, unlike 
President Frei in Chile, President Belauinde 
Terry is working against the odds of a 
hostile majority in congress. He is battling 
ahead with his pet project for opening up 
the country with new roads ; bur most of hb 
other major schemes (which might have 
more immediate effect) have been blocked. 
This is a familiar story in Latin America 
and one that makes impatient reformists, 
some of whim are inside the armed ser¬ 
vices, think seriously of alternative forms 
of government. 


REGIONAL PLANNING 

Raleighing Round 

T here is something particularly Attrac¬ 
tive about the notion of decanting a 
large chunk of London's surplus population 
170 miles away to Barnstaple (founded 
A.O. 930) on the North Devon coast. The 
addition of 60,000 people to the town’s 
existing i«,ooo-odd, and the consequent 
local building and consuming boom, would 
transform the sluggish economy of the for 
south-west^ The old railway and prospec¬ 
tive motorway that Devon and Cornwall 
want to bring the summer tourists down 
.would have some extra commercial traffic in 
winter too. Barnstaple and its immediate 
environs in fact show the decay erf last cen¬ 
tury’s prosperity (the river is silted up) more 
vividly than the relics of Raleigh and his 
men. The sufferers would be mainly retired 
people, and some owners of awful bunga¬ 
lows. 

The proposal was in fact put up jo the 
Greater London Council by the local 
authorities concerned: it is merely the most 
publicised of several alternatives. The GLC 
may (with the approval of the Ministry of 
Housing) adopt them as “town develop¬ 
ment schemes." There have been some 
striking, if rather slow-moving, such suc¬ 
cesses la town development. But the weak¬ 
ness of this method is that a community may 
appeal to the GLC because it is on its 
uppers. The criterion should really be not 
whether the prospective site needs a helping 
hand, but whether the new development is 
likely to prosper in its own right once it 
has been made. 


®tye ©conomtet 

JANUARY 13 , 1866 


REVOLT 

The isolation of Spain in Europe has 
this week been made singularly 
manifest. During the last ten days 
an entente intended to produce a revolution, 
and admitted by Government to be as 
important as a revolution, has been pro¬ 
ceeding in Spain. . . . The only cry as yet 
attributed to the mutineers is one for the 
“ unity of Iberia,” but there may be many 
other cries which the Government is more 
careful to suppress, and which from the 
strange isolation of Spain, it has the means 
of suppressing. ... Of course, if it is 
put down its result will have been almost 
unmixed evil, and there is a strong 
probability that the movement will be put 
down, for it has not been as yet joined by 
any body of citizens or any large portion 
of the army. Men who give themselves 
time to reflect do not often revolt, and the 
chance therefore is that the majority of the 
army will continue to obey orders, and 
General Prim be cither captured and shot, 
of driven by force of bayonets into 
Portugal. Apart altogether from the general 
objections to mutiny as distinguished from 


IN SPAIN 

insurrection, it is unite certain that a mili¬ 
tary revolt which does not succeed must be 
unspeakably mischievous. It must tend to 
sap that unquestioning obedience of the 
soldiery to the law which is the first 
security for the maintenance of civil order. 
It must provoke the Government either to 
distrust their troops, and therefore to 
regard every little movement with the 
timidity which breeds cruelty, or to court 
the troops, the most dangerous attitude a 
civilised Government can assume. It must 
shake the confidence of other citizens more 
than any other occurrence* whatsoever. 
. . . Supposing General Prim defeated, 
it will still be months or years before a 
military pronunciamento is believed im¬ 
possible, or the people of Spain arc once 
more convinced that their Government will 
not be violently changed. That is an 
immense evil, an evil which will be felt 
in the shqck to commerce, to the revenue, 
to enterprise, and to the freedom of inter¬ 
course between classes and provinces, all 
of them things essential to the well-being of 
any country. . 
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English Electric Leo Marconi 

System 4 

Micro-integrated circuits give this new range 
of computers the greatest performance/cost value 
for industry, commerce and science. 


The first micro-integrated 
family in the world 

System 4 presents a family of four com¬ 
patible micro-integrated computers. 
For the first time in tho world a whole 
computer family takes advantage of 
this remarkable leap-forward in elec¬ 
tronic technology. Four computers 
known as 4/10,4/30, 4/50 and 4/70, pro¬ 
vide data.processing facilities for the 
small to the very large user in every 
field. 

Smaller, faster, cheaper, 
and mora reliable 

With micro-integrated circuits, System 
4 processors are smaller. For example, 
the 410 is desk size. Even the smallest 
computer is faster than computers well 
up other ranges. The head of the 
family, System 4/70, offers more pro¬ 
cessing power at loss cost both for the 
largest scale commercial and vast 
scientific user. By exploiting this new 
technology, System 4 is thus made 
cheaper at each point in the range than 
computers of equivalent performance. 


The performance'cost value of System 
4 is outstanding. Micro-integration 
brings more reliability, and with it 
extremely high operational efficiency 
and low-cost maintenance. 


Exceptional compatibility 

System 4 computers offer compatibility 
not only within the family but also with 
other leading international ranges. You 
can change easily from other com¬ 
puters to System 4 and you retain your 
freedom to change again without oner¬ 
ous reprogramming. Instruction and 
data codes, magnetic tape and paper 
tape formats all reach new levels of 
industry compatibility. 


Standard interface 

Through a standard interface, all Sys¬ 
tem 4 processors can be linked to a 
wide range of peripheral devices and 
random access stores. The standard 
interface provides flexibility and ease 
of linking newly developed devices as 
they become available. 


Easy programming and 
advanced software 

All international high level languages 
in general use are provided with System 
4, and each processor has its user 
code, easy to learn and use. Operating 
systems, taking over the chores of 
programming and operating, are pro¬ 
vided appropriate to each size of 
processor. 

Reaching out with System 4 

System 4 provides for processors to 
be linked together on the same instal¬ 
lation, or via telephone lines to distant 
processors, enquiry devices or vi9ua! 
displays. 

Experience at your side 

The experience of English Electric Leo 
Marconi in every field of data proces¬ 
sing and computation is at your side 
with System 4. The biggest users have 
had English Electric Leo Marconi 
Equipment for years. Now, with System 
4, every substantial business in the 
land has the opportunity of sharing 
this experience at a price it can afford. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC-LEOMARCONl COMPUTERS LTD., 

KIDSGROVE, STOKE-ON-TRENT, STAFFS. TEL KIDSGROVE 2141/2041. PORTLAND HOUSE, STAG PLACE, LONDON. S.W.1. TEL: VIC 2299 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 



DIRECTORS 


Consolidated Statement of Condition, December 31,1965 


WILLIAM H. MOORE 

Overman of the Board 

WALLIS B. DUKCKEL President 

LEWIS A. LAPHAM Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 


LEE S. BtCKMORE President, 

National Biscuit Company 

JOHN M. BUDINGER 

Senior Vice President 

JOSEPH F. CULLMAN, 3rd 

President, Philip Morris Incorporated 

RICHARD C. DOANE 

Chairman of the Board, 
International Paper Company 

KEMPTON DUNN 

Chairman of the Board, 
American Brake Shoe Company 

PAUL A. GORMAN President, 

Western Electric Company, Inc. 

PLATO MALOZEMOFF President, 

Newmont Mining Corporation 

WAYNE C. MARKS Armonk, New York 

WALTER A. MARTING President, 

The Hanna Mining Company 

WILLIAM F. MAY Chairman of the Board, 
American Can Company 

GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 

Chairman of the Board, 
Kern County Land Company 

WILLIAM A. MORGAN 

Senior Vice President 

HERMAN C. NOLEN 

Chairman of the Board, 
McKesson L Robbins, Incorporated 

WILLIAM T. TAYLOR 

Chairman of the Board, 
ACF Industries, Incorporated 

WALTER N. THAYER President, 

Whitney Communications Corporation 

E. CLINTON TOWL President, 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Coiporation 

THOMAS J. WATSON, JR, 

Chairman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation 

FRAZAR B. WILDE 

Chairman of the Board, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks • . . • ,.$1,010,251,000 

U. S. Government Obligations . .. *396,457,000 

State and Municipal Obligations . . ... . 511,856,000 

Other Securities .. 75,198,000 

Loans, less reserve for possible loan losses ...... 2.998,132,000 

Bank Premises and Equipment, less depreciation. , , , 43,985,000 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances . .. 95,098,000 

Ollier Assets. 44,758,000 

Total Assets. $5,176,335,000 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits — Demand.$2,850,908,000 

-Savings. 380,436.000 

— Other Time... 1 ,002,280,000 

- In Foreign Offices. 283,688,000 

Total.$4,497,310,000 

Borrowed Funds .. 82,790,000 

Bank’s Liability on Acceptances. 99,222,000 

Reserve for Taxes and Accrued Expense 23,200,000 

Dividend Payable Januaiy 16, 1966. ........ 7,271,000 

Other Liabilities. 30,583.000 

Total Liabilities.$4,728,376,000 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Notes 4*/t% due 1988 .$ 92,000,000 

Capital Stock (Parvalwa $10 porshare). 90,885,000 

Surplus. 200.000,000 

Undivided Profits. 64.703,000 

Investment Securities Reserve... 8,371,000 

Total Capital Accounts ..•■••..$ 458,889,000 

Total Liabilities and Capital.$5,178,335,000 


Assets carried at $244,613)000 on December 31, 1965* 
were pledged !o secure deposits end for othor purposes. 

Incorporated with Limited Liability in the U.S.A. 

MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LONDON 


PARIS 


ROME 


BEIRUT 


MEXICO CITY 
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THE WORLD survey AN 


Union at War 



WASHINGTON, DC 

P RESIDENT JOHN¬ 
SON’S third 

State of the Union 
Message is the first 
of his to be domina¬ 
ted by a foreign 
question. It is no 
choice of his, but a 
bitter disappoint¬ 
ment, that the war 
in Vietnam should 
stealthily have taken 
over the first place 
in national affairs, to 
a point at which 
Mr Johnson and 
his unhappy advisers 
have had to struggle desperately these many weeks to keep 
a progressive domestic policy in being. On balance, and with 
many reservations about the uncertain future, they appear to 
have succeeded. The emphasis of the Message, read by Mr Johnson 
on Wednesday night to the two houses of Congress in joint session, 
is on the refusal to allow the demands of the war to put a stop 
to domestic improvement. “I believe we can continue the Great 
Society,” said Mr Johnson, “ while we fight in Vietnam.” 

At the root of his calculation (some will call it a gamble, but 
it is more solid than that) is the continuing spectacular buoyancy 
of the gross national product: $628.7 billion in 1964, just over 
$675 billion in 1965 and likely to rise in 1966, by the Adminis¬ 
tration’s estimate, to more than $720 billion. This permits the 
President to assert that the funds can be found “ to prosecute with 
vigour and determination our war on poverty ” in a year when he 
expects defence expenditure to rise to the fantastic figure of $58.3 
billion, and with only modest tax changes in the Treasury's favour. 
He even claims that his ritual reduction in the Budget’s total 
deficit—to $1.8 billion-—will be achieved once again in the coining 
fiscal year; too much credence need not be attached to that. 

As for the chance of putting an end to the war in Vietnam, 
President Johnson was careful to leave this precisely in suspense. 
His peace offensive was launched two days after Christmas at the 
end of a period when he had been forced to immerse himself deeply 
in the huge costs of the military build-up* its impact on the rest 
of his Budget, its incalculable future scope and its problematic 
outcome. Evidently the day-by-day struggle with Budget estimates 
played a part in determining him to make a diplomatic effort to 
end the war. Probably a part was also played by the return before 
Christmas of the party of Senators headed by the leader of the 
Democratic majority in the Senate, Mr Mansfield of Montana* from 
a world tour in which, at the President’s request* they had studied 
the general diplomatic outlook* the state of south-east Asia and 
the state of the Vietnam affair itself. What Senator Mansfield 
told the President has not been published* but the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has released the group’s report and that is 
bleak enough. Senator Mansfield is not given to taking the rosy 


view and has never been susceptible to illusions about the American 
position in the Far East The report told the public that die big 
American effort last year had done no more than keep die solitary 
situation as it was and that the prospect for negotiation was not 
good* but that the alternative seemed to be a continuous intensifica¬ 
tion of the war without any calculable limit and with every pros¬ 
pect that it might spread across “ at least ” all south-east Asia. 

This joyless outlook might by itself have impelled the President 
to make an effort to stop the war and to be seen making it But 
his effort was complicated by the difficulty—it may be* impossibility 
—of establishing in the vast disjointed government machine any 
single concept of the facts to be dealt with and the precise objec¬ 
tive to be pursued. Mr Max Frankel has caused some indignation 
in the State Department by describing in the Netv York Times the 
misgivings entertained by the Secretary of State, Mr Dean Rusk, 
about President Johnson’s effort. But Mr Frankel is accurate in 
his general description of Mr Rusk’s view* which is one of simple 
principle, putting the conduct of the Communists in Vietnam in 
the same class with the aggressions of the Axis powers in the nine¬ 
teen-thirties and maintaining steadfastly that die choice between 
steadfastness and dishonour admits no middle course. 

Once the President decided to embark on his peace offensive 
nevertheless, Mr Rusk gave his loyal help; but up to that moment 
he had been disinclined to think that anything useful could be done 
until the Communists mended their ways: as he has said* 44 Hanoi 
either leaves South Vietnam alone or it does not.” More of the 
impetus for the pause in the bombing came from Mr McNamara 
and the Department of Defence than from the State Department; 
some probably came from the White House staff; the decision was 
President Johnson’s own. It is also apparent from the way the 
peace offensive has been conducted that Mr Johnson is personally 
in charge of it, for all that the envoys carried round with them 
the State Department paper listing in fourteen points the 
Administration’s past contributions to what iB called “ the 
basket of peace.” The White House disclosed this week that there 
has also been direct contact between representatives of the United 
States and the Hanoi government. What paper changed hands in 
that encounter is not known. 

The State of the Union Message makes it clear that the peace 
offensive is still on. 44 So far,” the President said* 41 we have re¬ 
ceived no response to prove either success or failure.” This some¬ 
what cryptic phrase was deliberately balanced to lean neither one 
way nor the other. He pointed out that the pause in the bombing 
of North Vietnam had lasted twenty days. He took evident care 
not to utter threats and did not speak of resuming the bombing. 
He kept the possibility of a negotiation open* offering to reduce 
the conflict if possible and promising to try to limit its extent. 41 We 
may have to face a long, hard combat,” he said* 44 or a long* hard 
conference* or even both at once.” But he promised tbit the 
American fighting men would get everything they needed* 44 what¬ 
ever the cost and whatever the challenge,” and that they would 
stay 44 as long as aggression commands us to battle.” 

Thus the rest of the programme outlined in Mr Johnson’s 
Message* and to be filled out in further Messages to Congress 
in the coming week* is drawn up on the assumption that the 
war may continue* quite possibly on a mounting scale. He stated 
some generalities about the principles of American foreign policy: 
as usual these assert the equally supreme importance of building 
up international organisations and maintaining everybody*! 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


1M 

«arioo») independence, to, ii is pcrhape aorpqceMary to dw«U, 
oa diem much. He menuoaedt m «n tspect <if 4 )ie , ‘ lMtildia^ of 
bridges to eastern Europe," that he would ash Congreri for 
authority to remove ks tariff rcsmcriom,oa eatt-wttt tra&r- 
that it, to remove the prohibMon on extending the most-favoured- 
nation clause to communist countries. 

As mis expected, the President spoke Of giving new directions 
to American foreign aid, but evidently he is not going to give 
it more mooey. His proposed changes, take two principal forms: 
first, to put less emphasis on quantities of money and more on 
the imparting of skills, and second, a renewed insistence on self- 
help by the countries Assisted. One thing that is known to be 
coming is a revised “ food for peace ” policy, which will in turn 
involve a revision of 'Agricultural policy. Mr Johnson proposes 
to introduce an international education Act under which the export 
of education to the under-developed world is to be organised. 
He also waste an international health Act to prepare an attack on 
disease b e spoke of wiping out smallpox and malaria and con¬ 
trolling yellow fever over most of the world in this decade—and 
to help Countries trying to control the growth of their population, 
with research and with money. 

T UB domestic parts of his Message showed an understandable 
anxiety to find interesting things to do of a kind that will not 
buxden the Budget. There are three civil rights proposals: one 
would stop discrimination in the selection of juries; one would 
make k a federal crime to murder, attack or intimidate civil rights 
woifcers or others (in effect, Negroes) exercising their constitutional 
rights " and to increase penalties to levels equal to the nature of 
the crime M ; one would prohibit racial discrimination in the sale 
or tenting of houses. Last year’s health and education programmes 
are to be carried forward M with full vigour ” and the war on 
poverty is to be M speeded up,” but there is no indication of bow 
modi extra money it is to get. The President said that he would 
go to Congress for more revenue if the Vietnamese war required 
it, but was restrained in his immediate tax requests. These are 
to r es to r e u temporarily ” the cuts in the excise duties on motor 
can and telephone calls which went into effect on January ist, 
to rearrange the pay-as-you-eam “ withholding ” of income tax 
and to speed up the collection of corporation tax (to bring in 
perhaps $3 billion extra). 

Other proposals deal with town planning for metropolitan areas 
and the rebuilding of alum districts in several dries, stopping the 
pollution el the air and of the rivers, modernising local police 
forces, a new road safety act and the protection of consumers 
against deceptive packaging, harmful drugs and cosmetics and the 
m is r e pre s e n tation of credit terms. Mr Johnson has proposals for 
revising the law on election expenses and political contributions. 
He is to ask for authority to set up a Department of Transportation, 
combining the 35 agendes which now deal separately with aspects 
of transport, under one executive roof. 

Moat novel of his domestic proposals is the extension of the 
term of members of the House of Representatives from two yean 
to four. As is obvious, Congressmen suffer grievously under their 
present necessity of seeking re-election every two years. Few of 
them dare delay their preparations for the new campaign much 
beyond the end of the first session and in recent times, as sessions 
have tended to drag on longer and longer through the summer and 
into the autumn, the strain has grown heavier. Inevitably, 
legislative work suffers. The change will require a constitutional 
amendment which, the President said, would not come into force 
before x 97*—chat is, he does not expect to grin anything from 
it hfaneett, What future Presidents would pin would be a House 
of Repreaattitives elected with them—and therefore likely to be 
amenable 00 their leadership—and coterminous with thdr term of 
office. But there are possible pitfalls, which make Mr Johnson's 
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decision to. espouse this mforn^ji fai$y brave one. ^Somc^Coanosa- 
men ifaay ltte lo get^h|[loflp| whffe.Jbd^i^ tjie implied 
extension of ftRsadq^l^ixytud^ They atiglit, fo| instance, 
work for a HoiSse or Repreacnut^es eleetedfor four-^ear terms, 
but not all members at once. Who knows what chances of man¬ 
oeuvre may come their way before this amendment is dispatched? 
Mr Johnson is aware of the pitfalls but believes that he can avoid 
them; it is true that, if he cannot, no other President could. 

Timber for a 
congressionaf forces . 

Reporting to his constituadtii ih November on M the most 
productive session in the 177 -year history of Congress "—the 
tost session of the Eighty-xtinth which ended in October- 
Representative HenTy Reuss, the Democrat from the Fifth 
District of Wisconsin (the city of Milwaukee on Lake Michi¬ 
gan), listed the following specific benefits which they are 
receiving as the result of Ids efforts, in addition to such general 
benefits as more jobs, lower excise taxes and increases in social 
security payments. Similar reports were doubtless made by 
his colleagues from other districts. 

1 . 2032 Milwaukeeans were trained in needed skills last 
year under the Manpower Development and Training Act. 

2 . $ 3 , 717,000 had already beenprovided for the disadvan¬ 
taged in Milwaukee through the War on Poverty. 

3 . A Small Business Development Centre had been set up 
in Milwaukee. 

4 . Wisconsin is receiving $20 million under the new Act 
giving federal aid to elementary and secondary schools and 
an additional $ 11.5 million for college buildings under the 
expanded Higher Education Act, with students also being 
eligible for assistance worth nearly $5 million from the federal 
government. 

5 . The Ice Age National Scientific Reserve is being 
established near Milwaukee. 

6 . Funds, and men under the Job Corps training scheme, 
were obtained for the removal of trees infected with elm 
disease from city streets and the grounds of an ex-servicemen’s 
hospital. 

7 . A Peace Corps training centre was established at the 
Milwaukee branch of the University of Wisconsin. 

8 . A station was dedicated as part of a project to give 
the city a new Post Office and railway centre. 

9 . The Federal Bureau of Public Roads withdrew its 
objection to a high-level bridge over the harbour. 

ia Milwaukee was saved from losing its status as a 
District Customs Office. 

Representative Reuss also worked for the following benefits 
for Milwaukee and presumably hopes to achieve most of them 
before next autumn's election. 

x. Funds for a planetarium and space exhibit at the Civic 
Centre. 

2 . A regional medical centre under a new Act. 

3 . A sealed reservoir under the Water Quality Act to 
prevent sewers from polluting the Milwaukee River during 
storms. 

4. A third federal judge for Milwaukee. 

5 ., A national scenic waterway along various Wisconsin 
rivers and a national lakeshore park at Apostle Islands. 

6 . Help for the city-owned Pabst Theatre from the 
National Foundation on. the Arts and Humanities so that 
Shakespeare can be performed for school-childrea 

7 . Speeding-up A 4h0 promised release of 100 acres of 
land, now pan of aw Army prison, to be used for some 
municipal purpose * 

8 . Establishment of a metropolitan council of governments 
for south-east Wisconsin under the 1965 Housing Act. 

Mr Raisa la a member of the' House Committees on Banking 
and Currency and on Government Operations and of the Joint 
Beonontic Committee of Congress; 
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New York rides again Booming credit 


W ith the end of the crippling transport stride that began on 
January ist only five hours after be took office. New York’s 
new Mayor, Mr John Lindsay, has emerged strengthened by his 
baptism of fire. For it can be argued that the stoppage of the city’s 
buses and trains was staged simply to prove that a Republican 
could not govern the traditionally Democratic metropolis. Had 
Mr Lindsay been more experienced, he might perhaps have brought 
the Transport Workers* Union and the city’s Transit Authority to 
terms sooner, before New Yorkers had suffered some $1.3 billion 
in losses, not to mention the exhausting frustrations of traffic jams 
which began as early as 4.30 a.m. But, nonetheless, the credit 
for peace will inevitably go to the new Mayor, even though the 
actual settlement was proposed by a panel of mediators. The sug¬ 
gestion that the mediators drop their neutrality and design their 
own plan came from Mr Lindsay in an angry television broadcast, 
in which he vowed to free New York from the control of the 
“power brokers.” 

In fact, if the settlement is what it seems—a victory for above¬ 
board bargaining in New York’s labour relations—the strike may 
even have been worth while. There were threats of similar walk¬ 
outs during the twelve-year reign of Mayor Wagner, a Democrat, 
which has just ended. But he and the indomitable Mr Quill, Irish- 
born president of the TWU, were always able to do an eleventh- 
hour deal, to the advantage of both their reputations. This time 
there was no deal. For a while it seemed that Mr Lindsay’s image 
was going to suffet—he was said to be amateurish, starched and 
naive at the bargaining table. But in the end it is the union which 
has lost sympathy, even thouglf its leaders are exulting about having 
won a tremendous victory with a new contract worth from $50 to 
$70 million over two years, more than they got last time but far less 
than their original, totally unrealistic, demand. 

Where to find the money will be one of Mr Lindsay's headaches. 
The Transit Authority, already facing a deficit of about $50 million 
this year, would like to raise fares above the standard 15 cents ; 
they have been kept far lower than those of many other 
big American cities as a gesture, both political and social, toward 
helping the large proportion of travellers with low incomes. Yet 
one of Mr Lindsay’s campaign promises was to keep the fare 
unchanged. As The Economist goes to press, it is not clear 
whether Governor Rockefeller, who appeared on the scene at the 
eleventh hour, has offered any subsidy from state funds to help 
the authority to meet the union’s demands. His usual political 
ineptttess seems to have kept him from turning the crisis in his 
state’s largest city to his advantage; some display of leadership 
might have helped to restore his fading popularity before next 
autumn’s gubernatorial election. 

President Johnson also extended what turned out to be a belated 
helping hand: in his State of the Union Message, in which he 
pleaded for reforms of labour legislation, favoured by the unions, 
he also forecast new latfs to give die federal government authority 
to deal effectively with strikes which barm the national interest. 
Until Mr Lindsay—and some hard-hit New York businessmen— 
performed the un-Republican act of asking for federal assistance, 
Mr Johnson had stayed out of the immediate crisis on the grounds 
that the stoppage was a local problem. But this reasoning has not 
kept him from sending federal agents into trouble-ridden southern 
communities, nor from intervening personally to hold down steel 
prices. The President’s aloofness has exposed him to renewed 
criticism that he will go to surprising lengths to avoid antagonising 
organised labour. And the paralysis of New York has raised national 
lames larger than politics : it has shown how vulnerable the modern 
metropolis is* as did the dtyfa earlier newspaper strikes and last 
November’s power black-out. 


W ith consumer spending accQuntiftjg for qver half of I9$$’s 
rise of 7I per cent in the country^ gross national prci4uct s> 
a rise even bigger than had been, forecast, and with, outlays for* 
motor cars responsible for a large part of the increased spending, 
it is not surprising that consumers’ debts also rose by si record 
amount. By the end of the year repayments on instalment debt 
were taking over 14 per cent of disposable personal incomes ; the 
figure was 20 per cent if other types of borrowing, inducing resi¬ 
dential mortgages ($210 billion outstanding), were aUowqd for. 
But this burden does not seem excessive, at least as long as the 
present prosperity continues—and consumers have no doubt that 
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it will. The latest survey of their buying intentions from the 
University of Michigan shows them full of enthusiasm, particulariy 
for new cars, although it is almost unbelievable that they can con¬ 
tinue to be so interested in these. 

Plans might be changed if it were to become more expensive for 
consumers to borrow. But while other interest rates have risen 
sharply in the past few weeks, to the highest levels for many years, 
in step with the increase in the discount rate at the Federal Reserve 
Banks, charges for consumer borrowing are not expected to go up 
substantially unless a real shortage of loanable funds develops. So 
far, except for a temporary scarcity in New York, a side effect of 
the transport strike there, money is still m. plentiful supply-even 
though loans to business have not been falling off as they usually 
do after Christmas. The demand for funds is expected to rise 
still further during the year, with the extent of the rise depending 
upon the course of the war in Vietnam and particularly on how 
much the Treasury has to borrow to meet tbe cost of . that war. 
The President obviously means to hold down that amount and bow 
he hopes to do this may be clearer when he presents his Budget to 
Congress in ten days’ time. The Budget will also presumably give 
the central bank a clear, or dearer, indication whether the rise 
in interest rates will be sufficient to keep inflation in check or 
whether the actual supply of funds must be curtailed. 


After the demonstrations 

T his week tbe Georgia Legislature refused to accept one of the 
eight Negroes elected to it, with much rejoicing, after the 
seats had been redistributed more fairly. Mr Bond’s crime was 
that he had supported the position of die Student Noo-vraient 
Co-oidinating Committee-^ whichjbe is an official-M» Vietnam t 
that it is «n set of aggntorionon die put of the-United Sonet and 
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that civil rights workers should seek to avoid being caljed up. 
Moderate white opinion in Atlanta was shocked; so was the 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured Peoples, 
the oldest of the Negro rights organisations. The war is an issue 
tyhich could split the movement seriously; last summer Dr Martin 
,Luther King, who is to lead a protest against Mr Bond's exclusion, 
Was only dissuaded at the last moment from plunging into 
the anti-war front. Another divisive issue is the militance of 
sokqe young Negroes, who have little sympathy with the older, 
established Negro leaders. In Tuskegee, Alabama, for example, 
students at the famous college, in their understandable bitterness 
over the murder of one of their fellows by a white man, are well 
on the road to overturning the biracial government established 
in the town. More moderate Negro leaders think rhat this would 
be a disaster. 

These latest episodes come at a time when the Negro, rights 
groups feel themselves running out of steam and at a loss for what 
they should do next, now that almost all their legal battles have 
been won.. Membership in them is falling off ; the NAACP has only 
440,000 members compared with its peak of 535,000 in 1963. All 
the main groups except Dr King's Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference and the Black Muslims admit that they have large 
financial deficits and no very clear idea of how to make them good. 
Bringing pressure on the government to enforce the laws which 
have been passed is important but unexciting. Most of the groups 
feel, that they should be tackling the terrible problems of the Negro 
ghettoes in the North, but do not know exactly how. 

Dr King is one who still believes that demonstrations and protest 
marches have a part to play; he is promising them to Chicago, 
where he is starting a crusade to break up the ghetto. But for some 
time Mr Farmer, the director of the Congress of Racial Equality, 
and one of the most vigorous and thoughtful Negro leaders, has 
been demanding “ something new ” and asking, ” After demon¬ 
strations, what ? ” Recently he gave his answer. He is to leave 
Core on March 1st to head a new attack on illiteracy and lack of 
work-skills among Negroes and other minorities. His Centre for 
Community Action Education will have financial support from the 
federal government, trade unions and business. Mr Farmer's new 
job is a sad blow for Core, but a coup for President Johnson who 
hopes to turn the rights groups to more constructive work. 


Atomic expectations 

T he Atomic Energy Commission faces the new year with some 
cheerful news from California. The Bechtel Corporation, after 
an intensive year of study, has reported that it would be economic¬ 
ally feasible to combine a large nuclear power plant with facilities 
to take the salt out of sea water in the parched and populous 
southern part of the state. The dualrpurpose plant, which could 
be operating early in the coming decade, would produce 150 million 
gallons of fresh water a day and enough electricity for a city of two 
million people. At the same time another of the ABC's Californian 
dreams has failed. That was to build a new type of nuclear station, 
using a breeder reactor (which produces new fuel as it consumes 
old) of the so-called blanket-and-secd type, as the source of power 
for pumping water from the north over .the mountains to southern 
California. The AEG hopes rhat it may be able to provide a less 
exotic nuclear workhorse for the job; the seed-blanket reactor, 
with thorium as its main fuel, has not been perfected to the stage 
where it can perform for a long time allow cost. Yet another 
version has run into a snag—an experimental fast-breeder reactof 
which it planned in Arkansas; one of the ABCs partners in the 
project k a West German non-profit corporation. The ABC’s 
licensing the pftmit for the reactor on the ground 
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that it would be under foreign control and therefore illegal, but the 
commission does not accept this. 

Meanwhile, the tried and true light-water reactors have come 
under pressure from a different source, the domestic coal industry. 
The coal people had asked the ABC to make a formal declaration 
that these reactors, now widely used by commercial power stations, 
were economically competitive with conventional sources of power. 
Such a ruling would mean that this type of reactor would no longer 
qualify for a subsidy from the federal government and would thus 
be weakened as a competitor with coal. But the AEC did not fed 
that it had as yet enough evidence on the performance of very large 
nuclear stations which use light-water reactors to justify turning 
them out in the cold at this point, 

The AEC has not been $0 successful in resisting the pressures 
to cut cosrs resulting from the war in Vietnam. Already it has 
dosed an experimental gas-cooled reactor project at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee (but It has two others under way in Colorado and in 
Pennsylvania). And rumours are rampant that the war may delay 
still further the AEC’s plans for a 200-million electron volt proton 
accelerator, held up for months while the National Academy of 
Science has been trying to decide between the 43 states which are 
clamouring to be the home of this new tool for exploring sub¬ 
atomic particles and of the business benefits it will bring. 

Hogging the Exchange 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

orty-six years ago, when the Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
opened, butter and eggs were commodities that could be 
traded in the futures market with many a nice profit—hence the 
night-club folk hero, the “ big butter-and-egg man.” Today butter 
is under government control and completely inactive and last year 
the futures trade in shell and frozen eggs was the lowest in over 
fifteen years. (In this kind of market, of course, one buys or sells 
not the real commodity but a contract to deliver.) But total 
activity on the exchange broke all records in 1965, with 889,026 
contracts worth $5 billion, compared with 567,000 transactions 
in 1961 and 249,554 in 1964, the lowest number in twelve years. 
Four-fifths of the business in 1965 was accounted for by frozen 
pork bellies, which are uncured bacon. But cattle, the first live 
commodity to be traded, are coming up fast since their entry in 
November, 1964. The Mercantile Exchange also offers trading in 
skinned hams, frozen shrimp, frozen broiler chickens, turkeys and 
potatoes; live hogs are being added. 

Aside from being stimulated by higher meat prices the exchange 
has been the beneficiary of technological change. Government 
graders can now tell within 1 per cent what an animal will “ dress 
out as,” and meat is sold packaged in uniform cuts. A housewife 
no longer needs to “ romance ” the butcher. Uniformity is 
essential in the commodities traded .on a futures market. On the 
other hand, technological change smashed egg trading. Now that 
family flocks have been replaced by factory farms the old pattern 
of heavy production in the spring and low production in the 
summer (the joke was, “ when ft’a sultry it’s no time for adultry ”) 
has given way to uniform production rates the ygar round, so that 
insurance against rises—or falH^rin the price is of less importance. 

One does not buy pork beUie* .for dividends. But the recent 
sharp rise in meat prices h*Mft?a£ted outside speculators to this 
very specialised domain of professional speculators and professional 
hedgers, something i^hkhthe exchange tries to encourage by 
discreet advertising. making a profit for the first time since 
1961 and the price Of * seats which bit a low of $3*00& iff, 1963* k 
now $15,000^ , Less welcome is .the federal investigation into 
trading in pork helUes which has beep provoked by rumours of 
price manipulation. 
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Tie First IfaHoMl 

BANK of BOSTON 

Jncorftxi&lttl Mil) Limited Utility w<i& 'UK ' 

. - . Uv^olihc Uudt'tt ±i*lvs,ul AiUL'hL* . , , . 



Condensed Statement of Condition 

December 31, 1965 


ASSETS 


Cash and Dm* Norn Banks.. 3^06.057,8 74 

Unilh-ci Slates Gov(*mmv‘t»i St*t u»iii'>-i .... 218.^04,15° 

Federal Fluids Sold. SI.O'jU.OOO 

State and Mimlcipcil Socuniie. 179,11° 4;v 

Other SecuriiiGi. 19.'186,907 

Loa v.. and Discount 

Le.-.s: Reserve fm Bud Drills, VM.Ri.MI . . 1 . 500 . 5 C 0 .CKi 2 

Slot K of Federal B-oim- Prj-4. G.300.000 

Customers' Liability for Actfrplcincc'i .... 51,821,916 

Baiik'iig Hou.sos. 11.940.72° 

Sundry Assets. 20,338.570 


TOTAL ASSETS.*2,640,598,682 

LIABILITIES 

Demand Do* <6.$1,481,933,60.' 

Time Deposit*;. 685,886.:■:> 

Domestic Tunds Bnu u»"f■»!. 38,001"’ 000 

Fednral Funds Piiu hd* ed. 93,? / i0,f»n | i 

Fuifiifln I i.mls Bui lOwru .. , 77,242 

Aiccplauco-, I '(• Uif(l 1 1 ":, 1 lu.-.t Meld 

foi livoMmeuI . 52,297,697 

Items m f lansil v-uh Oveiheas Brandies . . . 1,437,591 

Provision for tnleiosi. laser., E\pensos, 

Dividend and Unearned Discount. 2b,000,101 

Sundry Liabilities 106.342 

Secudlies and Othei Rrseufts ...... 23,895,080 

Capital Acrounis: 

Capital (b.OOO.Of’O shau*s, 
par value H2.ti0).$75,000,000 


Undivided Profits. 32.724,807 

- 242,724,807 


TOTAL LIABILITIES.*2,640,598,882 

The figures of Old Colony Tims! Company, which Is beneficial^ owned 
by the shareholders of The first National Bank of Boston, are not 
included in the above statement The figures of our overseas branches 
aro included in their dollar equivalents. 

4 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

HEAD OFFICE: 

67 Milk Street. Boston, Massachusetts, U.5.A. 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES: 

Argentina ■— Buenos Aires, AveUanedi, Rotarfo 
Brazil —Rio do Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos, Csmpinat 
OFFICES OF EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: London, Parte 
BANK OF BOSTON INTERNATIONAL: New York • 

/ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 



AirlinGfj 



38 years of experience is the foundation of VARIG, the 
largest airline of South America. Now in conjunction with 
our Associate—British United, we can offer you three 
joint services per week from London. Our Executive 
Hostess would like to welcome you aboard our Inter¬ 
continental Jet with that exclusive service that makes 
you feel you are already in South America. Yes, South 
America begins with VARIG. Consult your IATA Travel 
Agent. 

Paesengcr Reserv.tion.-tJ5 NEW BONO STREET, LONDON, W.l. 

Tot.: HYDE PARK 4217 

Cargo Reservation**^ OLD BONO STREET, LONOON, W.l. 

Tel.: HYDE PARK 3041 

Passenger and . Cargo. Reservation.—234 ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
MANCHESTER. Tol.: BLACKFRIARS 44M 
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Business Established J818 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

BANKERS 

NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 

Correspondents throughout the World « No Foreign Branches or Affiliates 


Partners 

J. Eugene Banks 
Moreau D. Brown 
Prbscott Bush 
William R. Driver, Jr. 
Elbridge T. Gerry 
E. R. Harriman 
Frank W. Hoch 
Stephen Y» Horo 
R. L Ireland, III 
F. H. Kingsbury, Jr. 
Robert A. Lovett 
John B. Madden 
Thomas McCanci 
I. J. Newquist 
Robert V. Roosa 
L Parks Shipley 
John C. West 
Knight Woolley 
Limited Partners 
Louis Curtis 
Gerry Brothers a Co. 
W. Averell Harriman 


Statement of Condition , December 31,1963 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.$ 92,082,336 

U. S. Government Securities, Direct and Guaranteed . ...... 33,773,981 

State, Municipal and Other Public Securities. 41,025,315 

Other Marketable Securities. 2,699,821 

Loans and Discounts. 128,404,749 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. 17,589,194 

Other Assets. 7,268,005 

<322,843,401 

LIABILITIES sasassaa* 

Deposits. $281,750,625 

Acceptances: Less Amount in Portfolio. 19,768,347 

Accrued Interest, Expenses, etc. 1,059,145 

Capital ..$ 4, 000,000 

Surplus. 16,265,284 20,265,284 

<322,843,401 


Complete Banting Facilities Investment Advisory Service • Brokers for Purchase and Sale of Securities 

Members of Principal Stock Exchanges 

Licensed as Private Rankers and subject to examination and regulation bsr the Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York and by the Department of 
Banking of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Subject to supervision and c lamination by the Commissioner oi Banks of die Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Interested in Export Earnings? An International Bank Can Help You 



■M m 

ROTTERDAMjSS 

mill 


Scotlabank Opens Full-Service Branches in Rotterdam and Dublin 

If you are interested in establishing or expanding a personal banking services—and serve as a rapid source 
business abroad. Scotiabank’s world-wide experience for trade contacts, market information and tax data, 
and representation can help you. In today’s fast moving, competitive business world. 

The latest links in our international chain are the first-hand representation is essential. So if you are 
branches opening in Dublin and Rotterdam. They will looking for business abroad, call on Scotlabank. Four 
provide a full range of International, corporate and convenient looatlons in Lpndon and Glasgow—offices 

wherever men trade. 

Q^W^Obrnk 

THE BBNK OF N0VFI SCOTIR 

Incorporated In Canada with Ltmlted Liability 

JSxeepttyp 0$cee, Toronto, Canada. 26> Suffolk Street. Dublin 2. Westblaak 30/32, Rotterdam 
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A fter the autumn of 1967 every new car and small lorry sold 
in the United States—including imported ones—will have to 
satisfy the federal government that it is not contributing unneces¬ 
sarily ta pollution of the air. Last autumn Congress amended the 
Clean Air Act to give the Secretary of Health, Welfare <md Educa¬ 
tion power to set federal standards and be has now issued ones 
very similar to those already in effect in California, the pioneer 
state. The regulations requite a “ blowby ” device on each car 
to deal with pollution from the crankcase and set the maximum 
proportions of hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide permissible in 
the exhaust. Like their colleagues in California, the federal authori¬ 
ties expect to tighten the rules as time goes on and hope that 
technical progress will make it possible to include emissions of 
oxides of nitrogen, the real villain in the creation of the smog from 
which Los Angeles is such a notorious sufferer. By 1980, how¬ 
ever, the number of motor cars will have grown so monstrously 
that it is feared that more drastic remedies may be needed. 

The cause of cleaner air is also an important factor in the battle 
of pipeline groups to supply natural gas to Los Angeles. Before 
the Federal Power Commission is the report of one of its exambers 
recommending that a newly-formed subsidiary of the Tennessee 
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pipeline to carry natural gas from Tens to two big electric genera¬ 
tors in southern California. The pipeline firms which now smile 
the area, and which want to. expand to JnM on to thia growing 
market, are told sharply in the report thiM: hi' file pan they hale 
not provided an adequate supply; thus-they have forced fife 
generating companies on some occasions to bum fuel oB, tttfijjb 
emits great quantities of sulphur dioxide and oxides of nkrogej), 
instead of the cleaner natural gas. This hat angered residents atjd 
will be against the law if the county wins 1 pemUqf case*. j 
On the east coast coal, which is produced nearby, li the problem. 
Before he was inaugurated and disappeared down .the 
strike, Mayor Lindsay promised to try to end the burning of 1 
in New York City; the big electricity company there still 
coal to generate nearly half its power. A shift to other fuels 1 
prod New Jersey to deal with its oil refineries, which pollute 
air common to both states. This situation will provide one. of file 
big tests of the power (Decontrol interstate pollution of die atmo¬ 
sphere given to the fedepl s^chqridei. te die (Clean Air Act; th£y 
are already bq^uiittg‘'tQV!^ ,f»y. But the pro¬ 
cedure takes taak tmd both ty. tbe apd in Congress 

thought is being gjveh to ti$ m^mirmVek^r^'.tbe carrot or the 
stick variety, which would lead; industty to control pollution at 
the source. \ ■ r 


Rolling Homes 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT ON WHEELS 

Today the recreational vehicle industry 
in America is seven times larger than it 
was ten years ago and is bringing to 
American society a semi-nomadic, self- 
contained band that owes something both 
to the gipsy caravan and to the tradition 
of the covered wagon. The vehicles, all 
much more comfortable than these pre¬ 
decessors, are c f four types. First there is 
the 14 travel trailer" (not to be confused 
with 44 mobile homes” that are towed to 
a location and left there), which are 
usually aluminium and 17 to 19 feet long. 
Then there is the 44 truck-mount camper ” 
which fits on a medium-sized pick-up 
lorry—the 44 piggy back ” principle. Next 
is the “ folding camper,” which has been 
called a 44 valise on wheels.” Towed 
behind a car, it opens out into a large 
tent-top structure sleeping up to six 
people. Lastly, there is the 44 motor 
home,” especially built on a lorry or bus 
chassis, an elaborate 44 land yacht.” 


Whether he pays $700 for a folding 
camper or $50,000 for a motor home, the 



object of the owner is the same, self* 
contained and movable living quarters 
with all modern conveniences; cooking, 
refrigeration, heating, air conditioning, 
lighting arc supplied by butane gas .6? a 
small electric generator, if a standard 
electric system is not available, and most* 
have their own hot and cold running., 
water—and, of course, a lavatory. Fat 
many this self-containtncm means an 
44 instant vacation ” that can be taken on 
the spur of the moment over a week-end. 
For others it means a tour that can last 
for thousands of miles, stretching into 
months. Last summer Miss Lynda Bird 
Johnson, heeding her father's admonition 
to 44 See America First,” used an alu¬ 
minium travel-trailer for a western tour of 
nearly 3,000 miles and had a rendezvous 
at Laramie, Wyoming, with 2,600 other 
recreational vehicles at the eighth Inter¬ 
national Rally. 

Centred in the Middle West and Cali¬ 
fornia, the industry produced 15,000 units 
in 1956; now output is well over 200,000 
vehicles a year, worth more than $300 
million at retail prices. This figure is 
expected to triple in the next five years. 
This week the industry is holding its 
biggest-ever trade show in Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Travel Trailer and Camper 
Manufacturers, and advance enquiries 
suggest that orders will be heavy. The 
economy, especially for family groups, is 
obvious. Although petrol costs go up, 
this is more than offset by not having to 
patronise restaurants and motels; it is 
pbssible to save fheprlce of a trailer or 
camper in the course of a few cross¬ 
country trips. 

The typical owner of a caravan (to use 


the English term) Used fobs a^middle- 
aged man, who travelled otily fNjt&u his 
wife. But now younger people WipTthil- 
dren are entering the market ;if consists 
plainly of comformbly-pff JfOpiiic*: W the 
35 to 55 age group; . Aqpfefcft&s aregiven 
to organising clubsand Especially in Cali¬ 
fornia the caravanerftgo off m.Msr^Yet 
one of the roostcompelling attractions of 
the self-contiined vehicle is that it is pos¬ 
sible to wander through the Wilderness, or 
what is left of it, with absolute freedom 
and considerable privacy. 

The only necessity is a place to park 
over night—and there the trouble begins. 
For public parking developments have 
failed to keep up with the proliferation of 
these vehicles and private enterprise, sur¬ 
prisingly, has shown little interest in filling 
the need. Unlike a yachtsman who can 
dump wastes overboard, the caravaner 
must—or at least one hopes that he feels 
he must—find sooner or later what the 
trade calls a 44 sanitary station” to dis¬ 
pose of accumulations, unless he is deep 
in the wilds. Parking can be a problem 
at home, too, and as a result some dealers 
in recreational vehicles let out parking 
space on their own premises. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL-THE PACE-MAKER 


Good looks you can trust 

Today's—and tomorrow's—nickel-chromium 
plating is more than just good-looking: the latest 
developments in plating techniques ensure that 
appliances, furniture, cars, office and other equipment 
glisten with a lasting lustre. All these things owe 
a good deal of their good looks to nickel-chromium 
plating. And nickel-chromium plating owes 
even more to all the pioneer work carried out—and 
still being carried out—by International Nickel. 

Wherever it is used, nickel adds quality. 

And International Nickel supplies British industry 

with quality nickel in its most useful types 

and forms. More than that, it backs these supplies with 

the benefits of over sixty years of 

world-wide experience end continuous programmes of 

research and market development designed to findtiew 

and broader markets for nickel-containing products, 

internatioMal nickel. 

INTCJtyNATfONAL NICKEL LIMITED THAMES HOlfM MILLBANK LONDON SW1 



Shastri s legacy 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

4 " 

A s India grieved this week over Lai Bahadur Shastri’s sudden 
death, his record during 19 months as the country’s second 
prime minister was being judged, consciously or otherwise, against 
that of his illustrious predecessor over almost as many years. The 
verdict was, in most cases, favourable: a tribute to the remarkable 
rapport that this shy and unassuming man had established with his 
polyglot people in so short a time. Events undoubtedly helped, 
chief among them the confrontation with Pakistan last September, 
which undid the cumulative damage that humiliation by China 
and the Kutch imbroglio bad done to the nation’s self-respect. 
More surprisingly, Mr Shastri had managed to retain popular sup¬ 
port even when he altered course to begin the difficult journey 
back to peace and reconciliation. By being firm when there was 
no other choice he had, it seemed, won the right to call the changes. 

It can be taken for granted that his successor will follow the 
course he charted with President Ayub at Tashkent. The care- 
taker prime minister, Mr Gulzarilal Nanda, has promised that India 
will implement the Tashkent agreement“ fully and faithfully.” The 
only reason that President Ayub did hot attend Mr Shastri’s funeral 
was India’s fear for his safety. But many hard decisions will be 
necessary. A newcomer to office will understandably be at a grave 
disadvantage. This loss of firm leadership is the worst: in the 
past New Delhi’s fuzziness and indecision in response to political 
and economic challenges have been the country’s gravest handicap. 

An exceptionally difficult period lies ahead. If the dialogue 
begun at Tashkent is to be fruitfully continued, great firmness 
against the hawks within the Congress party and outside will be 
needed. In the few hours between the signing ceremony at Tash¬ 
kent and Mr Shastri’s death, strident opposition voices alleging 
betrayal and defeat filled the air. As one Hindu communalist said: 
u Our gallant troops won the war with their blood, but the polk 
ticians have lost the peace.” The Congress party need not take 
this politicking jwkb an eye td the next general election, twelve 
months away, c6o seriously. Such chauvinistic appeals will have 
less effect in the mood of self-confidence induced by the belief that 


India won the war. Even so, determined campaigning on behalf 
of peace will still be necessary. Equally strong leadership will be 
needed to get India out of its economic difficulties. Just before 
he died Mr Shastri had taken first steps to give India’s economic 
policies a more realistic shape. His aim was to remove the mis¬ 
givings in the West about India's poor performance so that an 
agreed basis might be found for continuing to support development. 

In this case, too, his successor has no choice but to carry forward 
Mr Shasrri's ideas, although he will naturally have a much harder 
time getting the party and parliament to fall in with the new 
line. The burst of protests from Congress MPs that greeted the 
relatively minor decision to decontrol cement from January ist 
shows what prejudices his successor will have to overcome. 

Fortunately for India, Mr Shastri has left the Congress party 
in good shape. Factional squabbles handicap it in Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh, but this is nothing new. It had seemed last year 
that Kerala’s example, where disgruntled Congressmen formed a 
rival party, might catch on, but this has not happened. More 
important, recent months saw the Shastri-Kamaraj team gain 
undisputed control over the party by its defeat of the challenge 
offered by Mr Desai, Mr Shastri’s rival for the succession in 1964. 

It looks as if tbe party machine controlled by Mr Kamaraj will 
again settle the succession .as smoothly as it brought Mr Shastri 
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As one of Japan’s top ranking Importers and export¬ 
ers, Nissho maintains a network of branch offices In 
over fifty of the world's prinolpisl trade centers. In 
•very office you’ll find an experienced Nissho. trade 
expert whose ]ob It is to make your business his busi¬ 
ness. He Is backed by an efficient, flexible organiza¬ 
tion active In a wide range of commercial and manu¬ 
facturing enterprises. 


Are you planning to Initiate or expand your overseas 
business operations? Whatever your business-be it 
ships, metals, machinery, textiles, foods or general 
.commodities—Nissho’s world-wide capability can help 
you deal more effectively in the international market¬ 
place. Your local Nissho representative has all the de- 
tails. Why not hri/e a talk with him sometime soon. It 
could well be the most profitable chat you’ll ever have. 


• General Importers & Exporters 

IHE NSSHO c<um 

___* .. iAunAklS/»4 
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LA0O8 CONFERWiC« 

There's 
still a 
Common¬ 
wealth 

PROM OUR WEST AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

T hough the final com¬ 
munique recorded 
agreement, Mr Wilson had 
a hard time at the Lagos 
conference trying to per¬ 
suade the Africans that he 
is being tough enough with 
Mr Smith. With character¬ 
istic restraint and statesmanship, the host 
prime minister. Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewe was determined that Britain should 
not be “ put in the dock.” But by this he 
appeared to mean that Mr Wilson must be 
made to see the shortcomings of his policy 
gently rather than rudely. Dr Banda, prime 
minister of Malawi, followed a similar 
course. On the other hand Siena Leone's 
prime minister, Sir Albert Margai, 
delivered an hour-long onslaught. 

The Zambians permitted themselves 
some unflattering adjectives, despite their 
own vulnerability. And Uganda’s prime 
minister. Dr Milton Ojbote, temporarily left 
the conference hall to tell a Nigerian tele¬ 
vision audience that "either Smith goes, 
or Wilson goes." The absentees—Tanzania 
and Ghana—should oOt be forgotten in the 
list of dissidents. 

In his defence Mr Wilson was at his most 
eloquently righteous. His gruff - warlike 
noises were almost Churchillisn, Sanctions, 
feriteuUriy oil sancdoDtj werebegtonlng to 
bite* he assured the coaferaiee^He fto- 
ffiiaedthat he fmjjMwoa antioupre a fresh 
batch of ... aod that ttaae might 
finish Mr in week* ri^ tMtn> 





,ai» J a: • 

Sir Albert Margai, Mr Wilson, Sir Abubakar Tafawa Baletva 


months. While force was impracticabie now 
(he spoke of the difficulty of getting troops 
across the Zambesi) he aid not rule it out 
when it came to restoring law and order. 
The end of the rebellion would be followed 
by a period -of direct rule, possibly a Royal 
Commission, and probably a constitutional 
conference. After that, neither the clock 
nor the calendar but achievement would be 
the guide. 

The Africans were sceptical in varying 
degrees. Some persistently refused to 
appreciate the difficulty of getting troops 
across a river (during one exchange Mr 
Wilson ironically called Sir Albert Margai 
* military expert), and others obstinately 
failed to see why petrol rationing should, 
lead to the fall of a regime. 

Nor was there much enthusiasm for Mr 
Wilson’S constitutional plans for Rhodesia. 
“ He now has the opportunity to completely 
abolish the 1961 constitution,” said Dr 
Milton Obote On television. When Mr 
Wilson smilingly r emin de d the conferecce 
that when srif-goverameat came to. 
Rhodesia in 19*? he had been insbort 
pants, Sir. Albert Margai got uptp rebuke; 
him for his levity. Who made Rhodesia tfo 


_ 

mode has ritrinj 
the same trafte<yM r 
so acceptable as prfene 

being indentified withanyfitetkai^and nay 1. 

compromise candidate, equafiy Scceptehte to the^motth'i 
Unlike Mr Desai and Mr Naafo hri poririoR wtr tite hogtriifc iisjae 
should win him ^ -Mf 

Nehru’a.daughter, Mrs Indira Gandhi, has also bem/aeodooeri g* 
a candidate. But it seems scarctiy possible .dwT'she’ can pin 
enough initial support to make a aenoqa Md-; ' MgreTiMly we 
will range herself behind Mr Ghayap to defcaiMfpetai. 

A firm timetable far tfae leaderridp tiec&&Bji4 yet to bedraum 
up. A good deal wilt depend on how'.fohg fruifces*|nf Jhe -eMc# 
to crystallise, but ifootie .wants to keep rite country & sutyfeapfe- 
There is astfangfeeling in favour of a quick'decision, St the 
latest by- esurty next week. 


second strongest military power in Africa 
if not Britain, Sir Albert wantedto know. 

. What seema to have saved rite 'conference 
was a bright idea from Mr Lester Pearson. 
He saw that the only hope, of satisfying 
both Mr Wilson and his critics was to give 
Wflson more time to show what sanctions 
may be able to do, and to give .the critkn 
a chance to act if nothing then happens. 
His idea, apparently born on the firstnigbt 
of the conference, provided for a sanction 
committee to sit in London—but waiting 
“ for weeks rather than months” for results, 
said Mr Pearson, echoing Mr Wilson’s own 
words. After that, if Mr Smith was still 
on top of things, all the rigours of Chapter 7 
of the United Nations Charter would be 
invoked, calling for mandatory sanctions 
and eventually for force, though this sugges¬ 
tion for automatic recourse to' the United 
Nations disappeared from die communiqui, 
Mr Pearson’s committee has something 
for everyone. Mr Wilson has gained tune, 
while retaining control of his Rhodesian 
problem. The Africans can feel they have 
taken an important initiative by setting 
some sort of time limit for Mr Smith’s foil 
and that they now have a say, and even a 
hand, in what goes on. A second commit tee 
will plan a technical training programme 
for Rhodesian Africans. Mr Ixstsoq din 
return to Ottawa with die pleasant thought 
that he was cleverer than anyone else. And 
there was obvious satisfaction for Mr 
Arnold Smith, the Commonwealth’s new 
secretary-general, in having averted what 
could have been a destructive collision; -' 
Sir Abubakar’* own satisfaction must 
have been muchdiJuttid by the eruption of 
his Western Reglop’s election crisis, which 
provided sbeekgrpuod of moody 'riots to. 
the arrival# the delegates- Three months 
after die disputed election, western Nigeria 
shows no sign of settling down to life tinder 
ks disputed government and die situation 
hOw seriously threatens the prosperity of 
. die rOghita, ate popularity of putismentary 
institutions, ana even' the survival of the 
federation. Many Nigerians have been ask¬ 
ing % AbuGakar .to exercise both his con- 
. cero for kgitanate tide and his stateamaa- 
Hke taknr* nearer home. 
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FRANCE • 

Moncleti)re'ssecond 
.chance 

FROM Otm PARIS CORRESPONDENT .• > V. 

^SknbrJu. wb cavils has opened his ne^tefewitha bang. The 
Russian ambassador announced bn Wednesday, after an 
boor's talk with him, that the presfoeni will go to Russia later ibis 
Vear. If will notbeGeneral de Gaulle’s first Visit to Moscow—be 
went, there iti December, ipM- to sign with Stalin die Franco- 
Soviet treaty'that' theRufWtjhadenounced in I 954 » protest against 
German rearmament. #ffab. year’s visit, a generation later, is 
another step in the iMrO pbase of the general's foreign policy. The 
new phase was iwwgUfatcd when he apparently gave up hope, 
about a year agb, of ever constructing his former “ grand design ” 
of Franco-German collaboration. He therefore turned to see what 
be could do with Russia. 

The general’s travels serve an existing goafcSodoes his 
cabinet-building. It was not General de Gaulle Vdio invented the 
now famous phrase PEurope des points. It was 't/L, Michel DtM, 
who becomes France’s economic overlord in the newly announced 
cabinet. With the general’s faithful servant M. CpUve de Mpjryille' 
staying on at die foreign ministry, the refashioned govtitfmjot’■ 
offers new faces but no new policy abroad. Yet the refashionfiijf 
has been thorough. M. Pompidou remains as prune minister bin 
only ten of his 27 ministers stay at the same jobs. Six more have 
had their posts shuffled round. There arc 11 newcomers, headed 
by M. Debrf. The most notable absentee is M. Giscard d’Estaing, 
the former minister of finance. 

The new man to join France’s negotiating team at Brussels as 
minister of agriculture is M. Edgar Faure, twice head of govern¬ 
ment and six times a minister in the Fourth Republic. He has a 
solid reputation, perhaps based more on intelligence and negotiating 
skill dun on consistency. He may prove a match both for French 
farmers and for the ministers of agriculture across the table at 
Brussels. France’s partners should not pin great hopes on bis 
European convictions. M. Faure, who never seems to quite know 
what party he belongs to, will be battling in gaullist colours, and 
under M. Debri. 

At the age of 53, M. Debt! makes a spectacular comeback. He 
mm the first prime minister of the Fifth Republic, but Ins premier¬ 
ship wss one long martyrdom. The passionate and vociferous 
advocate of Algdrie Franfwe had to recant his convictions in 
public. He did so out of fidelity for General de Gaulle, but not 
without heart-searching. Then, with the Algerian affair barely out 
of the way, he wss discorded in April 1962. He is now recalled 
to turn this coming year of economic expansion into one of M social 
progress," and. so create a happy climate for the parliamentary 
elections in 1967. , 

Known as an indefatigable worker with a zeal for reform, 
M. Debr£ was never very popular either with public opinion in 
general or with the trade unions in particular. The latter remember 
him «s the prime minister who tried- to keep wages in the public 
seen* in check, and wrote a well-remembered, though ineffective, 
letter , to employers advising diem not to grant wage increases of 
more than 4 per cent. Nobody can suspect him of socialist leanings. 

If ; there Is a difference between him and his predecessor at the 
ministry of finance—significantly renamed the ministry of the 
economy and ffoencial affairs—it is in daywo man’s .views on the 
nature and significance of state power. . , j 

Instinctively, Mi Debt! seems mom dirigiste than M; Giscard 
ffEstaing. He ban greafetfaith in the virtue of state mteryendonj 
a faith 'thhtj^e. shares with his ffknd, M. Jeanneney, a professor 
of economics who ti&tf rettitm to politics as minister of social .afftto; 
Given M. Debrf’s dfSbattbfa'Erariae with too trillion inhabitants, '■ 



Ttco prims ministers ? Pompidou (left) and Debri 


big concessions arc likely to-go'.to family allowances. But at the 
.same time ut^attempt|«^U be made to resist wage .demands and 
tb'ljhmch aa^hicomes'ff^icy. To judge from the mood of the 
M ff l feijgj k .frjMtpfo chimce-flf success. . .. 

. . *T*be’ eixriblnbtkS^ of the new economic overlord to introduce social 
reforms will be limited by preoccupations with (he . stability 
df:2dfe franc.;. The stabilisation plan was not just ,a fancy of 
iMjfGiscatd d’Estaing; it fitted perfectly into General de Gaulle’s 
diplomatic strategy. Many people believe that even by last year 
France had sufficient reserves to have followed a bolder economic 
policy, and that expansion at home was sacrificed for the sake of 
a strong franc, largely because-this helped to keep the dollar under 
pressure. The likely shifts in France’s international monetary policy 
are discussed on page 228. The question is whether the new team 
will.be allowed to carry out major structural changes, or whether 
it will be asked to provide a “ social year ” on the cheap. 

Much depends on M. Debrd’s performance, His rise marks 
the fall from grace of M. Giscard d'Estaing. The general’s praise 
is no consolation to him. He did not want to leave the ministry 
of finance just as bis stabilisation plan was drawing to an end, 
and his hardly concealed disappointment may have political conse- 
quences—but not immediately. He is one of the leaders of a small 
conservative group whose 35 votes are needed by the gaullists to 
keep their majority in die. lower house of parliament. 

M. Giscard d’Estaing is. thought of as a man of great ambition, 
whb calculated that gaullisnj woidd last only as long as die general 
himself. Byajayiog wtthjnjthe family, be was in a good position 
to inherit. Hia enforced aeparture comes too early or too late. 
Too early because the general is atii) ip charge. Too late because 
an outsider, M, l^canuet, has now staked his claim foft’the con¬ 
servative succession. M. Giscard d’Estaing can now only cling to 
his mantle as defender ofthofrane and wait for inflation. As he 
is not yet 40, be can afford to wife for some time. 

Within the government there afe' twb gaiullist Andidates, not one, 
for the succession*. People arCwondertng hard about the co¬ 
existence of. M. Pompidou an&'M: Debri. But their .speculation 
misaes the point': however spuefi General de Gaulle jhay have 
been shaken, h? it ijM. master, and the ministers, however 
serior,are his |orrtn^ 3 |tia.being suggested in Frias that, with 
\l Debrd in charged echopmic.affai»,M. Pompidou will be abla 
to relieve tbc getenl ff wm of; h» burdens, ' in c luding certain 
[ravelling chocesi^Accakdisg tothis argument^ General de Gaulle 
wffl be slowly ^teparingtbe groorif f or a quiet takewovw, grooming 
M: F«njrid6ti m presideM-’and'Mi Debri for’ prilik -ffliidrtef: 
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£104.13s round trip to the U.S A 



(Any month of the year.) 


April 1966 
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Jam 1966 
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cago: £133.19s. Atlanta: £142.13s. New Or¬ 
leans: £158.17s. Dallas: £166.12s. Houston: 
£170.16s. Los Angeles: £210.16s. San Fran¬ 
cisco: £210.16s. Seattle/Tacoma: £ 186.2s. 
Portland: £186.2s. 

Until now, these fares were in effect only 
during a few months of the year. Now they’re 
good the whole year ’round. 

Find out about the new savings on Pan Am 
Holiday Tours. Ask about our new low group 
fares* and Thriftway Charter rates. 


October 1966 
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Choose any day circled on our calendar and 
fly with us to the U.S.A. 

Starting April 1st* the new 14-21 day Jet 
Economy Excursion fare to' New York will. 
be only £ 107.3s. round trip. Boston: £J04.13s. 
Philadelphia: £114.8s. Baltimore: £118.3s. 
Washington: £118!l8s. Detroit: £126. Chi¬ 


We can write a ticket to any city you’d like to 
visit in the U.S.A. What’s more, you can fly 
straight through with us from London to any 
of the 16 U.S.A. Gateways listed above. And 
you don’t have to wait ’til April to make 
reservations—you can do it right now. 

Don’t forget: on most Pan Am flights from 
London you’ll enjoy Theatre-in-the-Air —a 
great movie, and nine shows for private 
listening (small surcharge). 

So fly away to the U.S.A. with us. You’ll 
have a good feeling knowing you’ve chosen 
the very best there is. * 

a 

Cali your Pan Am Travel Agent, or call us 

for more details. *Svtytct to Government approval 

193 Piccadilly, W.l Tel: REG 7292 

World's most experienced airline 

FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 

FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA FIRST-ROUND THE WORLO 



international report 

an article passed by a friend to Per Spiegel 
and printed in its issue of December 42nd. 
As The Economist reported last week, Dr 
Havemann proposed that a new, indepen¬ 
dent, democratic and generally civilised 
communist party should be formed in west 
Germany. It should be such as would 
mend the damage which the German com¬ 
munists have done to their own and 
socialism's name since 1945. 

Dr IlavcmahnT proposition has come St 
a time when several members of the three 
major west German political parties are 
canvassing for the legalisation of the west 
German communist party, which the federal 
constitutional court at Karlsruhe outlawed 
on August 17, 1956. But it is the old 
bunch of ineffectual, dogma-bound com¬ 
munists and their glum, intractable young 
disciples that the would-be liberators have 
in mind, not Dr Huvemann's vision of an 
independent, inquiring and adaptable band 
of socialists. None of the old hands likes 
the look of the new brooms brandished by 
Dr Havemann, least of all the veteran west 
German communists thems ^ves. 

From his asylum in east Berlin their 
chairman, Herr Max Reimann (a Bundestag 
deputy from 1949 to 1954;, has since 
written to Dcr Spiegel protesting that Have¬ 
mann and his friends want to bring a com¬ 
munist party into being whose primary aim 
would be to criticise and oppose east Ger- 


m. 

many and the Soviet VMm: :Ause*Jflr 
'Social Democrat Mi? admitted to your 
correspondent thatgJcommunistjwuty aftff 
HaVemana’s ovtftomt 
which innumerable Social Democrats are 
di»ppoiite 4 fwthat their oxm fxMy iasvk t 
d^W Dr H^vemaM%d^esMhS 
m ^#ihat some of bis recruits would 
Social ; t&tfthit 

under pressure from its left wing, the Social 
Democratic party would,he compelled to 
present an alternative programme to\ thit 
of the Christian Democrats instead of "toy¬ 
ing with the idea of going t Into .coalition 
with them. ‘ 

It would be misleading to suggest that 
a form of communism modified to suit the 
requirements and susceptibilities ‘.tyJay’s 
divided Germany is about to svve.'p the 
country. But the prospect cannot be ruled 
out for tomorrow. L seems probable that 
the communist party will soon be legally 
reinstated in west Germany, apd is cer¬ 
tain that, if it is, the discredited oid guard 
will be ousted by a new breed of socialists. 
Intelligently led, such a transformed party 
could exercise immense attraction in botn 
parts of the divided country where the exist¬ 
ing parties have all lost, much of their moral 
authority. A strong response could over¬ 
whelm the trappings of partition with 
scarcely a shot being fired. That is how 
Professor Havemann and his friends see it. 
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GERMANY 

A new sort of 
communist? 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

N ews of Herr Ulbricht’s persistent ill¬ 
ness is fluttering the political dove¬ 
cote in both parts of Germany.. He is un¬ 
deniably ailing. He did hot himself read 
his new year message to the flock. Nor 
did he attend the state ceremony held on 
January 3rd to commemorate the ninetieth 
anniversary of the birth of the late President 
Wilhdm Picck. For some time Herr 
Ulbrieht, who will be 73 on June 30th, 
has tried to conceal ihe nature of his ilmess. 
Those who are paid to be curious report 
that he is suffering from a slow, cancerous 
growth in the throat, and is unlikely to be 
able to work much longer. What will 
happen in east Germany, it is being asked, 
when the present head of the party and the 
state is gone ? How ought west Germany 
to exploit the breach opened by his going? 

Since Herr Ulbrieht set up the Berlin 
wail on August 13, 1961, discontent in 
east Germany (much of it, on past evidence, 
youthful discontent) has had to fester on 
the spot. Lately it has hdti\ fermenting 
so audibly that Ulbricms old guard has 
taken fright. At its meeting in December, 
the central commituc of the Socialist Unity 
party, further shaken by the demonstrative 
suicide of Erich Apel, the state planning 
chief, on December 3rd, set about dispen¬ 
sations • for perpetuating the spirit of 
Ulbricht’s regime. 

It was then made plain, and has been 
again since, that Herr Erich Honccker, the 
east German security chief pnd former 
youth leader, is in due course to inherit 
Herr Ulbricht’s political powers; and that 
Herr Willy Stoph, one of the prime 
ministers, is to take over Ulbricht’s adminis¬ 
trative responsibilities as head of the state. 
Herr Honecker is 53, Herr Stoph 51. Both 
are communist functionaries committed to 
toeing and making others toe the rigid line 
laid down by Herr Ulbrieht and his pro¬ 
tectors in Moscow. Further, the central 
committee called severely to order those 
wayward east German citizens—mostly 
writers, cabaret singers, film producers and 
youngsters pursuing the latest western 
fashion) in song and dance—whose irrever¬ 
ent goings-on were seen to be enervating 
the collective purpose of the east German 
state. The committee discreetly rebuked 
east European communist regimes for con¬ 
doning infectious outbreaks of individualism 
among their own younger generation. 

Such signs ajTthese of uneasiness “over 
there” would have encouraged.rather than 
disturbed west Germany’s political estab¬ 
lishment had qot k the east German com¬ 
munist heretic,Professor Robert Havemann. 
addressed the west German' public through 


LE CANARD 

Game old duck 

FROM OIJR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

From its boldness and pugnacious good 
humour you would think it was a very 
young bird indeed. Yet the Canard 
Enchmne celebrated its fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary at a party on January 13th. It cele¬ 
brated on beaujolais. Breeding a duck on 
wine may not give it eternal youth, but it 
certainly keeps it game. 

Tt is no ordinary duck. This satirical 
weekly has a circulation of about 300,000 
but, proudly, carries no advertising. It 
attributes its financial viability to the 
faithfulness of its readers and the small¬ 
ness of its staff of writers and cartoonists 
under the editorship of “ R. Treno “ 
(the pen-name of M. Ernest Reynaud). 
Le Canard is an iconoclast. It is anti- 
militarist; ic is ami-clerical with left- 
wing sympathies ; and it has a soft spot 
fer anarchism. It is written for the 
initiated and publishes some things other 
papers often would not dare to print Few 
have ventured to sue it for libel simply 
because it would make them look silly. 

Its “ Duckpondla mare aux canards, 
contains political, and sometimes econo¬ 
mic, hints that other journalists find 



worth following up. The Court, .written 
by Andrl Ribuud and illustrated by 
Moisan, one of the star cartoonists, des¬ 
cribes the gaullist week in the language 
of Saint Simon, the classic memorial of 
Louis XIV. One Canard invention that 
will go down in journalistic history was 
the adaptation of military jargon to 
General de Gaulle’s government: Mon¬ 
general for the president, Moncouve for 
his foreign minister (or Couve de mon 
quai), Monbouc for the goatced M. 
Pisan i. 

The Canard is often given as an 
example of French press freedom. M. 
Michel Debrl, when he was prime 
minister, once asked rhetorically: “In 
which other country could you have a 
Canard Bmhaini ? 99 The duck answered 
tit for tat: M In which other country 
could you have a Michel Debr* as prime 
minister ? 99 It has been no more tender 
towards his successor, M . Pompidou, or 
towards their master. The Fifth Republic 
has given it an ideal target. The ungrate¬ 
ful duck shows no signs of being con¬ 
vened to gaullism. It has little to lose 
except its symbolic chains. 




HO 
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MIDDLE EAST 

Faisal 
to the 
rescue 



Aid suspicions, old quarrels are flaring 
V/ in the Middle East; a new ingredient 
is the mediating presence of that dominating 
figure. King Faisal of Saudi Arabia. The 
Iraqis have called on King Faisal’s services 
in an effort to prevent tneir dispute with 
Iran from getting out of band. When Iraq’s 
prime minister. Dr Bozzaz visited Saudi 
Arabia at the end of December he carried 
a letter from President Aref suggesting that 
King Fahal might act as mediator. And, 
indeed, mediating missions have already set 
out from Saudi Arabia to begin the long 
job of getting the Iraqi and Iranian prime 
ministers to talk directly to one another. 
But perhaps the mediators will not be 
needed after all. On Wednesday Dr Bazzaz 
announced that Iraq and Iran had managed 
to agree on proposals for cooling the tension 
between them. 

When King Faisal visits Jordan 
later this month he may also try to sort out 
the resurgence of the quarrel between King 
Hussein and the Palestinian leader, Mr 
Shukhairy. Mr Shukhairy is again trying 
to draw Palestinian Jordanians away from 
the Jordanian army into his own embryonic 
Liberation Force army against Israel: 
reasonably, since Palestinians form nearly 
three-quarters of his own army, King Hus¬ 
sein objects. 

The quarrel between Iraq and Iran is on 
several levels. The heart of it is the Iraqi 
conviction that the Iranians, doggedly 
obsessed by their distrust of President 
Nasser, are plugging away to overthrow an 
Iraqi government that still has friendly links 
with Egypt and still gives houseroom to 
about a thousand Egyptian troops. This, 
the Iraqis believe, has led the Shah to look 
kindly on the support and comfort the 
Iranian Kurds have been giving their re¬ 
bellious fellow-Kurds across the frontier. 
At the end of last month there were several 
incidents when the Iraqis pursued their 
battle against the Kurds into Iranian terri¬ 
tory, and on January 5th die Iraqis officially 
protested against what they claimed to be 
Iranian support for the Iraqi Kurdish rebels. 

The Iranian prime minister added a new 
dimension to the quarrel by hinting 
that his government might abrogate the 
1937 agreement that fixed the southern 
frontier between Iraq and Iran. The agree¬ 
ment left open several vital questions about 
die joint navigation of the Shaft al-Atab 
river, nod* in default of a negotiated settle* 
meat the Iraqis took charge of pilotage and 
ocher matters. From time to time the 
Iranians have darned that their rankers 
. from Abadan were getting the worst of the 
bargain, and that t|ie whole waterways 
question must be formally settled. The 


Iraqis alleged that Iran had its eye on new 
territorial claims as well as on river 
jurisdiction. 

The Iraqi government under Dr 
Bazzaz has set out on a sensible-sounding 
programme to prepare a tom country for 
elections. At home, this has meant back- 
treading on the socialist push of its pre- 
' decessor; abroad, it has meant keeping on 
good terms with Egypt while trying to mend 
fences elsewhere. But Dr Bazzaz’s regime 
wobbles on stilts, as have all the recent 
governments in Baghdad; the everlasting 
Kurdish war is the cruel phenomenon that 
can knock them all over. 

One of the advantages of President Atef 
requesting, and King Faisal offering, Saudi 
Arabia’s good offices is that it could help to 
provide a buttress against the Middle 
East’s continuing tendency to fall apart into 
“ nationalist ” and “ monarchal ” camps. 
King Faisal's recent initiatives, together 
with the gathering talk of an “ Islamic re¬ 
vival,” are by no means bad in themselves. 
The danger begins when such moves are 
equated with anti-Nasserism, and, even 
more, when outsiders try to jump on any 
band-wagon that looks like offering a 
counter-force to a troubled Nasser. King 
Faisal undoubtedly enjoys his prestigious 
triumphs; he is probably shrewd enough, 
and fond enough of his throne, to examine 
closely the motives of would-be camp 
followers. 

EGYPT 


Amih on trial 



BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


M ustapha amin, who has been on trial 
before a court of military judges in 
Cairo, is now awaiting the courts verdict. 
The proceedings have been held in camera, 
so little is known of them beyond the fact 
that Mr Amin has pleaded not guilty to giv¬ 
ing economic and political information dam¬ 
aging to the state to another power, but has 
pleaded guilty to illegal currency transac¬ 
tions. If he was found guilty on either of 
these charges he could be sentenced to a 
long seem of imprisonment, and if the three 
military judges were to take into account 
the fact that Egypt is still technically at war 
wkh Israel he cott^d be sentenced do death 
on the first. . 

Mustapha Amin could never be a cheap 
seller of secrets. He is one of identical twins 
who created from scratch the most success¬ 


ful newspaper and publishing house in the 
Middle East. The brothers are big physi¬ 
cally and professionally. Like all important 
newspapermen in the Arab world,'they wore 
always close to politics. Always anti-Wafd, 
they were first for Farouk and then against 
him ; they then rallied to the officers’ revo¬ 
lution. Mr Hassanein Heykal, who is now 
editor of AUAhram and confidant of Presi¬ 
dent Nasser, made his name while working 
for them. He brought them into contact 
with Nasser before the revolution and their 
relations with the president have blown hot 
and cold ever since. 

The difficulty of this relationship was 
their profound opposition to communism. 
They always believed that the neutrality of 
Egypt should at the very least be as posi¬ 
tively for the West as for the East. When 
and where they could, which was not often, 
they said or hinted so. 

Their publishing house was nationalised 
with the rest in 1961 and they then moved 
in and out of their own editorial chairs as 
the mood of the president and politics 
played on the press. In the late summer of 
1964 the chairmanship of their group was 
given to Mr Khaled Mohieddin, one of the 
original group of “Free Officers” who 
organised the revolution, who is widely held 
to be a communist and is certainly far out 
to the left. Aly Amin escaped from this situ¬ 
ation last summer by moving to London. 
His twin, Mustapha Amin, staved m his un¬ 
happy editorial chair, althougn it was rum¬ 
oured that he, too, wanted an assignment 
abroad. 

His political sympathies suited him for a 
particular political service to the govern¬ 
ment. During the low point of Egyptian- 
American relations last year he was used— 
as he had often been used before—as an 
unofficial outrider to the American camp, 
where he nurtured the withered flower of 
friendship as best he could, with President 
Nasser's blessing. He was arrested last July 
while lunching at his house in Alexandria 
with Mr Bruce Taylor Odell of the Ameri¬ 
can Embassy. 

Air Odell was almost certainly a member 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, but his 
contact with Mr Amin was no secret to the 
presidriit. No doubt m the course of con¬ 
versation Amin said many things critical of 
the condition and policies of Egypt, for he 
could hardly keep tnc confidence of a trained 
poUtidal observer by talking eyewash. Egyp¬ 
tian intcUegence secretly taped the talks— 
and so he was in trouble. 

The issue in the trial is: who double- 
crossed whom? Was Mr Amin undermining 
Egypt while pretending to help it? Or did 
someone* in intelligence falsely convince 
President Nasser with these tapes that he 
was doing so? An old currency offence was 
then resurrected to bolster die charge. No 
civil judge could handle a case in which the 
main defence had to be that the president 
knew all about Mr Amin’s activities. Nor 
could the case be argued in public. All of 
Which means that the strength or weakness 
of the evidence cannot be known. 

But the attest of Mr Mustapha Amin was 
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All factory fires are manageable-to start 
with. The huge losses caused by industrial 
fires are the result of providing conditions 
which positively encourage a fire to spread 


through the factory and grow to vast un-» 
controllable proportions. 

Fire venting by automatically exhausting, 
smoke, heat and gas through the root 


THE PROOF 

Each of these factories had fires which could hove been major conflagrations—but 
Colt Fire Ventilation kept them small. 


1956 Avon 1) toasting Ltd, Birmingham 

1957 Hoover Limits!* Algortoo 
1951 Goodyear Tyro 9 Rubber Co. Ltd, 

GancaMoa 

1959 Hill 9 Jackson Ltd, London 
Am HMgrAftfe^k International, 
cmtuy . ' ,;y 

■ tut HSi^ WL liMbdriMirr 


1962 Massoy-Forguaon (UK) Ltd, 
Kilmarnock 

1913 VeuxhalJ Motors Ltd, Lotoo 
1983 Standard factory Mo. 2. Camhirlani 

1963 British Olivetti Ltd* Glasgow 
1993 Wiggins Toapo Ltd. Dartfori 

1964 Wilkinson Sword M. Melon 
1964 Borg Fabrics Ltd, Whitotohlo 


keeps factory fires small, ft does this by 
limiting heat spread and by keeping the 
building free from smoko and gas. This 
allows the fireman to see. approach and 
tackle the blaze, unhindered. 



fine ventilation 


For full dstails write to 

COIT VENTILATION 0 HEATIN6 UNITED 
SURBITOn • SURREY • TELtLMMIDBE SISI 













'How to avoid the rush hour to New\bric 
and save over £35 on your return fare? 
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With Qantas New York is just a lunch away from London. 
Leave London at 12.15 pit on the Qantas V-Jet Luncheon 
Express. (HclpyourSelf to some of Qantas' hearty hospitality.) 
You arrive at 2.50 p.m. New York time. You’ve avoided the 
Trans Atlantic rush hour. Now there is an afternoon and 
evening ahead of you. 

From 14 th February to 31 st March you can do this and save 
money too. On the Monday and Wednesday V-Jct flights 11 to 
the U.S.A., a special low fare of £ 107 : 3:0 (Economy Class) 
fakes,you to New York and back for a minimum of fourteen 


ays to a maximum twenty-one days period. This is 24 less 
lan the normal Qantas Economy Class return fare. Fly on a 
mall deposit pay the balance in regular monthly instalments. 
>nd wherever in the world 


fou fly with Qantas you’ll 
’eel at home with Qantas’ 
mique Australian blend Of 
friendliness and efficiency, 
ralk it over with your Qantas 
fravel Agent or Qantas. ‘ 


Australia's Round-World Airline 


QANTAS 


45 year s’Cf dependable SW/tM 
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consistent with a trend that had been clear 
in Egypt for some time. In ways that can¬ 
not be pinned down, people without strong 
pro-Russian sympathies had mostly been 
eliminated from close contact with President 
Nasser. That this was communist burrow¬ 
ing is a reasonable deduction. Egyptian 
communists have had a rough time under 
the revolutionary regime, when most of 
them were released from prison a couple 
of years ago, they agreed at Russia’s behest 
to work for President Nasser, but they did 
so reluctantly, and with the pro-Chinese fac¬ 
tion dissenting. They agreed because they 
were told they could set their sights on 
achieving power within the regime. 

Since Mustapha Amin’s arrest the poli¬ 
tical climate has changed. Mr Zacharia 
Mohieddin, who was the scourge of both 
communists and Moslem Brethren when he 
was minister of the interior, is continuing 
this policy as prime minister. Gommunists 
as well as Moslem Brethren have been arres¬ 
ted for plotting against the president; his 
cousin Mr Khaled Mohieddin is no longer 
running the Amin brothers' former news¬ 
paper Akhbar; and in trying to make sense 
of the country’s overstrained economy, the 
prime minister has persuaded the president 
to restore good relations with the United 
States. Are the military judges now going 
to slam the prison gates on someone who 
believes he helped to keep the American 
door open? 


EUROPE 

Nose to nose in 
the town hall 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

W hen they file into the ornate town hall 
in Luxemburg on Monday, the 
foreign ministers of the six common market 
countries will be meeting together for the 
first time since the French boycott of 
Brussels on July ist. Incredible as it may 
seem, the task of the French representa¬ 
tive, M. Couve de Murvillc, will be to offer 
the first official explanation of why France 
has paralysed the European community for 
six long months, and perhaps even reveal, 
at long last, what are its terms for allowing 
things to return to something like normal. 

Up to now the Five have had nothing 
by which to gauge French policy save the 
delphic utterances of General dc Gaulle, 
and whatever crumbs from the Elys6e table 
M. Couve de Murvilie and less official 
messengers have chosen to pass on. Only 
one thing has been dear. General de 
Gaulle’s pent-up hostility towards the inte- 
grationist exercise being carried on in 
France’s name for the past eight years 
boiled right over on July ist. The crisis 
was not, as was claimed at the time, over 
the technicalities of agricultural financing. 
It was over the inroads that the construction 
of the common market was beginning to 
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make in the national sovereignty of the Six. 
The crisis was, as the general himself said 
on September 9th, “ inevitable.” 

Throughout the presidential election cam¬ 
paign in France General dc Gaulle empha¬ 
sised his support for the purely economic 
aspects of the common market. He under¬ 
lined it again this month by agreeing to the 
10 per cent tariff cuts which bring customs 
dunes among the Six (like those among the 
Seven in the European Free Trade Associa¬ 
tion) down to only twenty per cent of what 
they were before the common market went 
into business in 1958. But, by keeping the 
governing bodies of the European com¬ 
munity on ice, he showed his opposition to 
any further political evolution. 

The focal points for the French attack 
have been two. One was the European 
Commission. The other was the impending 
extension, at the beginning of this year, of 
weighted majority voting in the council of 
national ministers to vital questions like 
agriculture and foreign trade policy. 

On neither the issue of the commission 
nor on majority voting, however, has the 
French position ever been made clear. At 
one stage France apparently envisaged the 
common market treaty being changed : the 
majority-voting provisions would be elimin¬ 
ated, the commission would be forced into 
more subservient habits, and perhaps it 
would be allowed only to present legislation 
which the ministers had already agreed to. 
More recently this line appears to have been 
toned down. The French now seem 
interested in gaining an informal agreement 
to restrict the practical application of 
majority voting or, alternatively, a decision 
to postpone its extension this year to com¬ 
mercial and agricultural policy and trade 
negotiations, such as the Kennedy round 
of tariff talks. They would also hope to 
replace the present members, like Dr Hall- 
stein, with less independently minded men ; 
but even here their ambitions may be more 
restricted than was feared at first. 

One reason why the French position 
seems to have become more flexible of 
recent weeks may be that, as past masters 
at diplomatic poker, they refuse to be 
pinned down at the outset of vital talks. 
Another may well be that General de Gaulle 
does not know exactly how far he is pre¬ 
pared to go. But a third is probably that 
the opposition looks a good deal more united 
and formidable than the Quai d’Orsay 
strategists foresaw. 

The Five have come near to losing their 
unity several times, but they have so far 
managed to stand firm on their pledge to 
resist any revision of the common market 
treaty. They are fully aware that third-rate 
appointments to the European Commission 
would be disastrous. They even feel strong 
enough to claim (if no more) that there is 
a limit to how long they will wait before 
taking decisions on their own by the 
majority rule that came into force on Janu¬ 
ary ist. The community is without a 
budget, and the inadequacy of the emer¬ 
gency financial measures will become pro¬ 
gressively more apparent. Equally ttnpor- 
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tant is the pressure from America and other 
countries in the Kennedy round talks for 
a more positive stand by the common 
market by April or May. 

So the negotiations now seem rather 
more equally balanced in prospect than 
many would have assumed last July. It is 4 
hoped that next Monday’s meeting will 
prove the first step to a compromise allow¬ 
ing France to re-enter the fold some time 
in the summer. If it does, the least unlikely 
outcome might be a postponement of 
majority voting in the council of national 
ministers and an agreement to set up a 14- 
member European Commission to replace 
the three existing ones (for the common 
market, Euratom and the coal and steel com¬ 
munity) some time this year. This is pro¬ 
vided for in the agreement among the Six 
on the u fusion ” of the economic communi¬ 
ties which has still to be ratified by the 
Benelux countries and Italy. It would thus 
be possible, in the natural way of things, 
to replace Dr Hallstein by someone more 
popular in Paris (possibly an Italian). 

Some such compromise could be claimed 
as a victory by everyone, not least those who 
claim there should be no victors in a com¬ 
munity. From General de Gaulle’s point 
of view it would open the door on the 
mammoth task of amalgamating the three 
communities (which is the ultimate aim of 
the “ fusion ” agreement) within two years 
of the setting up of the new and enlarged 
commission. This has long seemed a golden 
opportunity for France to press for the re¬ 
moval of all supranational features. * But 
if the Five more or less successfully de¬ 
fend the common market treaty this year 
they will feel the stronger to do so in future, 
particularly as there is a feeling, after the 
French presidential elections, that European 
unity means more in France than most 
people dared believe. 


ITALY 

14+ 6- more 
than 20 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

W armly responding to the overtures 
put out by the Socialist party in 
November, Italy’s Social Democrats ended 
their congress in Naples on January 10th 
by giving unanimous approval to their 
secretary’s proposal to hasten steps towards 
the unification of Italy’s two socialist parties. 
Whether or not this-is achieved before the 
symbolic date of May tst, as the party 
secretary, Signor Tanassi, hopes, is scarcely 
important. Some time this year the two 
parties will certainly reunite. 

The will to unite is today far stronger 
than any vested interests that might tend 
to retard the operation. Whatever pro¬ 
cedure is followed, it will be in the nature 
of ritual ceremonial. The ideological 
hatchet which split the Socialists and Social 
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D*ttoaat» in 1947 bu been buried. There 
$tc stfilthades of difference between the 
two pnrtiet* attitudes towards the Com¬ 
munists, but not big enough ones to cause 
a splk inside a united Socialist party. 

It anything, the Social Democrats last 
weekend were more outspoken than the 
Socialists in explaining their reasons for 
wanting to cpme together. Whether in 
government or opposition, they say, a united 
Socialist party will be able to beat the 
innate conservatism of the Christian Demo* 
crats. United, says Signor Tanassi, we 
amid be stronger than the Christian Demo¬ 
crats. 

It is generally assumed that unification 
will give Italian socialism a hew dynamic 
that should increase the electoral strength 
of the new party above the sum of the two 
parties as they stand today. At the last 
elections, the Socialists got 14 per cent of 
the vote, the Social Democrats 6 per cent. 
It is still to be seen whether this new 
snength will be gained at the expense of 
the Communists, as both socialist parties 
hope, or at the expense of the Clmstian 
Democrats. The important thing is that 
something new is happening in Italian 
politics. The twenty years of Christian 
Democratic predominance, which followed 
twenty years of fascism, are drawing pain¬ 
lessly to a dose. 


STEWART IN LATIN AMERICA 

Aid in miniature 

FROM OUR LATIN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT 

L ima hod an unusual British moment 
last week. All Her Majesty’s ambassa¬ 
dors to the twenty Latin American repub¬ 
lics (including our man in Havana) plus the 
British high commissioners to Jamaica and 
Trinidad met in the Peruvian capital under 
the presiding eye of the Foreign Secretary, 
at the outset of his official visits to Peru, 
Chile and Argentina. It was not Mr 
Stewart’s first visit to Latin America. As 
he modestly revealed, he was made an hon¬ 
orary citizen of Lima inf 1947 when touring 
with a parliamentary delegation. Now, nine¬ 
teen years later, he is the first British foreign 
secretary to visit Latin America officially. 

There was nothing flamboyant about the 
occasion—except perhaps for a welcoming 
bend in Buenos Aires. The phlegmatic 
foreign minister, as one Peruvian called 
him, came and went discreetly. He talked 
with the presidents and foreign ministers 
of the three countries, met British business¬ 
men and delivered several carefully worded 
speeches. The burden of his message was 
that his presence in Latin America was an 
earnest of BritaihV intention to refurbish 
relations which have been on the wane since 
the grand old mercantile days of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Two eWorld wars and the 
task of' “transforming an empire into a 
free commonwealth ” had focused British 
attention qqEurope, Asia and Africa. Now 
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it was time to turn again to Latin America. 

As Mr Stewart said, he found Peruvians, 
Chileans and Argentinians anxious to in¬ 
crease contacts with Britain. For Latin 
Americans, like the people of other develop¬ 
ing countries, contacts usually mean aid 
and credit. For Britain, and other indus¬ 
trial nations, they mean primarily trade. 
Mr Stewart’s mission has been a judicious 
combination of the two within the tight 
framework of present British resources. His 
most enthusiastic reception was probably 
in Chile, which has received more British 
assistance than any other Latin American 
country, and where President Frei’s reform¬ 
ist Christian Democrat government feels 
itself in harmony with the economic and 
social aims of the Labour government. 

Britain has no capital aid programme for 
Latin America and cannot afford it. Like 
France’s, Britain’s prospects for influence 
are limited by a restricted capacity for 
largesse. Against large-scale American aid 
and credits, and in a context overwhelmingly 
dominated by American commercial in¬ 
terests, British aid is inevitably on a minia¬ 
ture scale. Emphasis is on technical 
assistance. An agreement covering con¬ 
ditions for British experts sent to Chile, 
and for Chilean trainees sent to Britain, 
was signed in Santiago. There may be a 
similar understanding with Peru. 

Technical assistance grants last year 
amounted to £150,000 to Peru, £100,000 
to Chile, and £50,000 to the more advanced 
Argentina. Chile quickly accepted a tied 
loan worth £750*000 for economic develop¬ 
ment offef^l by Mr Stewart. This comes 
after two recent loans of £3 million each, 
one by the government and the other by 
a group of British banks, to help finance 
Chile’s external debt. The Peruvians, more 
reticent, said they were “ still interested ” 
in the £2 million credit offered in Decem¬ 
ber, 19649 but not yet taken up. 

Small as the British contribution is, it is 
welcome to Latin Americans suffering from 
pan-American claustrophobia and looking 
constantly for more windows on to Europe 
and elsewhere. However, Mr Stewart par¬ 
ried a tendentious question by a French cor¬ 
respondent in Lima by saying it would be 
wrong to interpret British interest as hostile 
to the United Stares and that this was under¬ 
stood in Washington. From their experi¬ 
ence on the ground, however, some of those 
concerned with promoting more British in¬ 
fluence in the area are not so sure that 
American officials and businessmen in Latin 
America really welcome it. Politics, aid and 
trade are closely interwoven in the con¬ 
temporary inter-American scene. 

Mr Stewart told his hosts that Britain 
can provide the capital equipment and skills 
to help them in their present stage of indus¬ 
trialisation and that British credit terms are 
fully competitive with those of other sup¬ 
plier nations. But most businessmen in 
Latin America have heard this before. They 
are likely to remain sceptical until they 
see practical evidence of the new British 
interest on which Mr Stewart has now set 
an official seal. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Reluctant exiles 

P resident garcia-godoy had an excel¬ 
lent idea. On January 6th he ordered 
34 military men, including the leaders of 
both the Dominican Republic’s right-wing 
and left-wing factions, out of the country. 
Some of them were to go to diplomatic 
posts; 22 of them were to be sent on a 
“ study mission ” of indefinite duration to 
Israel. The right-wing minister of the 
armed forces, Commodore Francisco Rivera 
Caminero, was posted as military attacbd 
to Washington; the left-wing “ constitu¬ 
tionalist ” leader, Colonel Francisco 
Caamano Deno, was posted to the same 
job in Londoo. 

Fine, exoept that none of the officers 
agreed to budge. Instead, the army occu¬ 
pied and dosed down the government radio 
station and began broadcasting defiant 
messages from the radio station in its 
own barracks. It would certainly have 
carried its indignation to the length of a 
full-scale coup if it had not been for the 
continuing presence of the inter-American 
force (there are now 8,000 American 
soldiers and 1,000 Brazilians in Santo 
Domingo). The Americans reoccupicd the 
radio station and handed it back* to the 
government. But the “loyalist” military 
leaders still showed no sign of departing. 

On the other side, the Dominican trade 
unions called a general strike in protest 
against the disobedience of the right-wing 
officers. There were demonstrations in the 
city and on Monday a civilian was killed by 
an American paratrooper. On Tuesday, 
President Garcia-Godoy told the press that 
some of the “constitutionalist” officers 
concerned had agreed to leave. The riots 
continued. It all goes to show that it will 
be a long, long time before the Americans 
get out of their hole in Santo DomingO, ; 


ElO Quarterly Economic Review 

CHILE 

President Frei Is pushing through his programme 
of economic reforms by over-riding Senate 
opposition end faking a firm stand against the 
more exaggerated demands of organised labour. 
Our latest Review assesses hie efforts so far, and 
looks at the prospects for 1966. 

’*■ 

The a n n u a l eeheerfptlon to one Review 
(4 loanee end on Annuel Suppleme nt ) 
le n* (U» 628 ). Air melt pontage extra. 

Details from: 

TNI ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

flrttepi'Hbuse 27 St. James's Piece London SW1 
HYGetak 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New Yoft NY.10017 
Murray Hill 7-6850 

CONECO Cpfillla 3229 Santiago 83683 
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POLISH MACHINES 

EXPORTED BY POLIMEX: 


WWA-4 Vacuum Evaporator for Jam Production 
is designed to cook and thicken jams, preserves arid other 
foodstuffs. Hermetic sealing on the vacuum evaporator enables the 
jam to J>e cooked in absolute sterility at a temperature of 60*C. 

The WWA -4 Evaporator is the result of the most advanced . 
production techniques and is designed to retain the dietetic value, 
colour and flavour ofjiie foodstuffs. 

POLIMEX manufacture a complete range of high quality 
equipment for the food industry: 

—meat processing 
—vegetable and fruit processing 
—dairies 

—confectionery manufacture 
—breweries, wine and spirit manufacture 
—flour mills and bakeries 
— mineral water manufacture and bottling 


S6-T- 

(Phut tick appropriate square to indicate items in which you tm interested. | YOUR REMARKS: 

Putt information wh he sent ts toon ts potsmt). (Please note your questions and queries here) 


□ WWA-4 Vacuum Evaporator 

□ meat processing 


□ vegetable andfruif processing 

□ dairies .■ w, 

P ^nfectippery manufacture 

□ Iwraweries, wiheand spirit manufacture 
Q flour mills and bakeries 

□ mineral water manufacture end bottling 


POLrt* 
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BRITAIN 


Truth about 

T *he Ministry of Transport seems to have 
become the Ministry of Gossip, Innu¬ 
endo and Leak. Ten days ago, the 
Guardian proclaimed to the world that 
a new department of economists and trans> 
port specialists was to be set up. Some eight 
hours later, the Minister confirmed this. 
The same article indicated that the axe 
wa* trembling over the head of Sir Thomas 
Padmore, the chief civil servant, and that 
there was dissatisfaction with Mr Raymond, 
the Chairman of British Railways. These 
suggestions were refuted by Mrs Castle, 
without being entirely squashed. At the 
weekend the Sunday Times took matters 
a stage further, revealing the creation of yet 
another new department—this one to attack 
London's traffic problems—and relating its 
version of why Mr Fraser was sacked. In 
view of all this it is worth attempting to 
separate fact from fiction. * 

Point one . For some time there has been 
a general view that some of the top civil 
servants in the Ministry of Transport are 
not as good as they should be. As another 
man put it: “ They are fine at pouring cold 
water on things, but they are definitely not 
good at producing progressive schemes 
which are also reasonably attractive politi¬ 
cally.” Many at the Ministry hanker after 
the driving days of the Marples-Sir James 
Dunnstt partnership. (Sir James, now at 
the Ministry cf Labour, was Permanent 
Secretary from 1959 to 1962.) Some 
improvement was made in the reshuffle 
effected three months ago, but there is still 
some way to go. 

Point two. The new department of econ¬ 
omists and planners is not likely to make 
much difference. There is no shortage of 
ideas about transport. What is lacking is the 
will—and skill—to assemble these into a 
meaningful policy. This, again, comes down 
to the character of the top civil servants— 
and the minister. 

Point three . Mr Tom Fraser was not 
sacked because he changed his mind and 
decided that Labour’s election policy of co¬ 
ordination would not work. He was dropped 
because he did not initiate enough action 
of any kind, because he was not good at 
putting things over, and because his Cabi¬ 
net colleagues did not appear to think highly 
of him. It is remarkable, for instance, that 
Mr Douglas Houghton, and not Mr Fraser, 
was Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on 
transport. Mrs Castle is not likely to 
exhibit any of these failings (hyr display at 
her first press conferences wasmasterly). 
The danger is more that she might produce 


Transport 

some of the wrong policies. 

Point four. The signs of new action with 
which the public has been regaled do not 
yet add up to very much. Mrs Castle, for 
instance, promised a white paper on trans¬ 
port integration. In fact, fairly complete 
drafts of a document on this subject have 
been circulating round the ministry for 
months. Equally, the “ new ” ministry de¬ 
partment to co-ordinate action on the 
capital's traffic problems by the Greater 
London Council, British Railways and 
London Transport was set up by Mr Fraser 
and is already three months old. 

Taken at its face value this latter point 
is particularly misleading, for it suggests 
some swift action is planned to deal with 
the tangle of central London traffic. If any¬ 
thing, the reverse is true; there is a grow¬ 
ing awareness, particularly in the Greater 
London Council where the main responsi¬ 
bility lies, that restriction could easily be¬ 
come unnecessarily savage. This view is 
prompted by the findings of the second stage 
of the London Traffic Survey, due out in 
about two months. According to this, traffic 
in central London, assuming only a modest 
level of restriction, will grow only by about 
one-third in the next 20 years. In the subur¬ 
ban areas, on the other hand, it will rise 
two-and-a-half times. 

The next moves in central London will 
not, therefore, be dramatic. The licensing 
of vehicles using congested zones now 
appears a very distant prospect. The GLC 
has two men studying this, but more with 
an eye to seeing whether it will work at all 
(on which score there are increasing doubts). 
Instead it will be a matter of the steady, 
sensitive, spread of parking control; Ken¬ 
sington's plan to save some curb-space for 


LONDON BUSES 

Slower still 

A more finicking problem, but one of 
which Londoners are more likely to be 
made vividly aware, is the threat—again— 
of London’s bus crews to stage a ban on 
overtime starting on January 23rd. Once 
more the advice cf officials of the Transport 
and General Workers Union is being re¬ 
jected by “ delegates M from the garages. 
The problem is an eternal one. London 
Transport want to cut their coat to suit 
their doth—that is to say, to match, the 
number of buses listed on the formal route 



residents was welcomed last wedc. Efforts 
to control off-street parking under offices 
will be by negotiation and example, rather 
than edict. 

For the suburbs, the GLC plans to push 
for more roads and put more urgency into 
the co-ordination of the movement of public 
transport. The tricky scheme announced 
this week for increasing the capacity of the 
Kent commuter lines is an example of what 
can be done by ingenuity. But improving 
peak-hour services must go along with the 
relocation of commuter-typc jobs. The 
danger still is that things will move too 
slowly; certainly Mrs Castle, pursued by 
public opinion, may well expect a faster 
pace than the GLC anticipates. However, 
if this happens, the new Minister has one 
recourse which was not open to her pre¬ 
decessors word with husband. Mr Castle 
is a GLC councillor. 


schedules to the number , of buses that 
actually can be run with the staff available. 
But the busmen claim that present schedules 
must be maintained, and that staff must he 
increased in order 10 make this possible. 
This would, of course, create two sorts of 
pressures for higher pay. To increase re¬ 
cruiting pay would have to be increased: 
and more staff would mean less overtime for 
existing staff, who would then want* mote 
pay again to make up the loss. 

Of course London busmen’s pay cannot 
be raised much just now, because of the 
increased pressure for other pay rises that 
always follow such an increase (on die 
undergrounds and thus on the railways: in 
the repair shops and thus in engineering). 
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Moreover it would be quite wrong to put up 
bus crews’ pay without ensuring in 
exchange that tne busmen increase their 
productivity. London Transport, to their 
credit, have a whole list of schemes for 
i m p rovin g productivity by running one-man 
buses, larger vehicles, standing-only vehicles 
for the rush hour, and so forth. But the 
bus wethers’ unofficial leaders have always 
refused to link pay bargains to productivity 
deala. Their official union representatives 
have now and again tried to persuade them 
ch.dosfe But without success. 

This lack of success has a reason. It is 
that, when faced with unofficial militancy, 
London Transport have repeatedly caved 
Jo. Over the last couple of years—ever 
afnoe that inflationary text-book, the report 
of the Phelps Brawn commit t ee ' they nave 
gone on raising pay, k the v«k hope that 
once a grievance over pay is oft of the way, 
the men will start to see reason over produc¬ 
tivity. But the men do not. They make the 
rational deduction that, because the trans- 
poit hoard has caved k before, it will cave 
k again. They will get their money without 
dunging their .ways. Indeed they will get 
mote money because they have not changed 
their ways. They are right. 

Meadwhile London Transport spokesmen 
trill deplore the fact that the men’s official 
union leaders have “ lost control ” of their 
m embe r s—without seeming to understand 
that it. is the board’s own limpness that has 
allowed the unofficial leaders to emerge as 
such, and to hold their position. If this 
really ia, in the Prime Minister’s words, 
make-or-break year, the Government could 
do worse than start by making their own 
employees in this nationalised concern see 
some sense on wages, and breaking the end- 
leas band of nonsense that propels up the 
costs of the capital’s public transport 
system. With respect to Mr Quill, a bus 
strike is not the worst fate that London has 
to fear. 


It was a wet year 

After throe dry years of subnormal 
rainfall. 1965 was wet—much to 
the relief of water authorities who 
were not looking forward to another 
year of restrictions. Exceptionally 
dry areas like the South East end 
North West have only just managed 
to scrape through on this year's 
heavy rain. 

Inchtt 
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IMMIGRANTS 

Cry Woolf 

T he strike at the Woolf Rubber Com¬ 
pany on London's western fringe was 
hardly important as an economic phenome¬ 
non: the plant continued operating. But 
even after the settlement now reached, in 
its sixth week, the social implications are 
enonnous. The issue was the sacking of an 
Indian worker. The strikers were Indians. 
Their headquarters is in the office of the 
Indian Workers Association—because the 
union that officially backed the strike, the 
Transport and General Workers, found that 
die only way to get the people organised 
was through this body. The strikers received 
an extraordinary degree of support from 
Indian landlords and Indian shopkeepers, 
who have waived rent, allowed bills to be 
run up, and so forth. Because most of the 
Indian workers at Woolfs were only form¬ 
ally enrolled by the TGWU last summer, 
few of them had been in membership long 
enough to receive unemployment benefit: 
many others were in arrears with their sub¬ 
scriptions by their own fault. 

One reaction to this state of affairs is to 
declare that the Indians will never be willing 
to fit into English society: it has been sup¬ 
ported by the tales of potential violence 
between the Indians (many of them are 
Sikhs, a traditionally militant people) and 
some Pakistani workers in the same plant 
who continued to work through the strike. 

But one should also ask why this par¬ 
ticular plant has so high a proportion of 
immigrant workers—almost all the produc¬ 
tion workers, in fact, but very few super- 
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visors or craftsmen. Partly, it is because 
many operations in rubber manufacture are 
filthy and hot: native labour will not do 
ffiese jobs except for premium rates of pay, 
which the company understandably does not 
wish to pay. So new recruits have been 
brought into the factory direct from India, 
largely through recruitment within the 
families of present employees (which can 
solve problems set by the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Act). 

Just next door, though, is another rubber 
plant. Firestones have a rule, agreed be¬ 
tween management and unions (the TGWU 
for process workers), not to employ more 
than 5 per cent of workers “ born outside 
the British Isles”-—a formula that neatly 
lets in the Irish, but lumps in Common¬ 
wealth citizens with Europeans. Firestones 
run an efficient plant, paying rather above 
the local average, and they are proud of 
their labour relations organisation, which 
includes an elaborate system of appeals on 
disciplinary matters, which arc decided by 
a joint management-union committee. Fire¬ 
stone workers have for long had harsh words 
for those at Woolf’s: although what they 
dislike seems to be " eating chappatis on 
the pavement ” rather than anything 
actually wrong in the neighbouring plant. 
It is fair to assume that the transport: union 
has not been keener on getting Woolf’s 
organised largely because of this attitude of 
mind, and because of its calculated discrimi¬ 
nation against Indian and other coloured 
workers in the Firestone plant. Perhaps it 
is not the Indians who are unable to fit in, 
but the English who are unwilling to accom¬ 
modate them. This strike proves that they 
are, nevertheless, a force that counts. Trans¬ 
port union, and others, please note. 


Britain's Business Schools 

In Britain as in Europe* management is now starting to be regarded 
as a sat of techniques that can be learnt* rather than as a gift that 
ia inherited or mysteriously acquired. 


I N Britain now well over 20,000 people 
can claim to be students of management. 
This week Mr Anthony Grosland gave his 
ministerial blessing and farewell to the 
Advisory Council on Education for Manage¬ 
ment, which has just reported on manage¬ 
ment studies in technical colleges (HMSO 
3s.). It recommends that a new advisory 
tody should now be set up to keep the 
official policy-makers in touch with the 
whole range of management studies up to 
university level and beyond. The box on 
page 202 sets out the whole range of such 
studies in Britain now. This article con¬ 
centrates on a very narrow band within that 
range: on the four new or reconstructed 
business schools with aspirations to match 
the finest such schools abroad: and on two 
existing establishments that claim to give 
service to management at the very ttghest 
level. On the performance of these highest- 
level institutions depends therating—sue* 


cess or flop—that British industry will put 
on management education at all levels. 

Six at the Top 

Three brand-new business schools have 
just been founded in Britain. They are: 
the London Graduate School of Business 
Studies ; Manchester Business School; the 
Oxford Centre for Management Studies. 
London and Manchester Were founded after 
recommendations by Lord Franks in 1963, 
under financial arrangements outlined by a 
committee under Lord Normanbrook. 
They are financed half by the government, 
half out of a fund of £$ million subscribed 
by private firms to the Foundation for 
Management Education (whose annual 
report appears next week). The founda¬ 
tion will help the Oxford centre to start* but 
it is financed largely through lees and deals 
with the university on its own terms. 
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Result of Competitio n No. 3 (Second 
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It seerrj^ you’re as intereatedin ^ 

as are Shell-Mfcx and B.P.! 
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ex and B.P. 
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lye been supplying 
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the Potter|es for a long time 
to commemorate the association 
-■ 'competitionfon the subject. Competitors 

>-:W“'• Nfi f tte r p i rirtMi i fti xs i ■■■ 

tvilloiP pattern as seen through the eyes 
gnd imagination of Confucius or 
•;■-■'CSpdyle or Edward Lear. Here's how they got on. 


First Prize (Ten guineas) 

L. G. Uihill, 53 Merton Mansions, Bushcy Rd., RayncsPark, 

London, SW20 

SAH) easier I US: 


Report by Allan M. Laing 

Those acquainted with Kai Lung's Story of Wong Ts'in 
wul the Willow' Plate Embellishment will need no further 
explanation of the famous design than that related by 
Fa Kai. Nevertheless credit must be given to competitors 
for the variety and originality of their own solutions. 
These ranged from the suggestion that the pattern was 
nothing more than a picturesque landscape, without 
narrative significance to the ultimate elaboration of 
analytic symbolism, expressed most frequently in Lear- 
like measures of a sprilely nature, but occasionally 
approaching the Carlylean rhetoric described by the 
immortal Mr. Polly as ‘scsquippledan verboojuiee’. ‘Few 
and far. Jar and few' were the Confudan entries, but 1 
have chosen one of them, by L. G. Udall, for the ten- 
guinea prize. 11 stands out among the other entries for its 
ingenious simplicity, and justifies the Sage's reputation 
for practical wisdom. The list of four-guinea winners 
follows. . V-, ff 1 ! T ■ 

The following are coibme^ed for dxceliertt entries 1 : 
J. A. Linden. S. E. Woods, B. L. Howarth, Mrs. V. R. 
Ormerod, T. O'Anluan, G. Linscott, Miss Gloria Prince. 
W. R. Sloan, Mrs. M. Parsons, Harry Broadbcnt, Denis 
Jolman. Alan Wallis, Mrs. E. T. Schcffauer, W. M. 
Hall, S. Stewart and Russell Lucas. 


M hen the Tax Collector 
(chvuith Rural (trade) had 
/wished surveying he handed 
me the rive paper to sign. 

/ read. 

(hie house (three storeys) 

One islanded pagoda 
One islanded pavilion 
One bridge 
Three sing song girts 
One valet/cook I boat man 
Sundry hushes 
One hal/oon tree 
Length lacquered fencing 
Sundry floral borders 
One wit tow tree. 

I held mv brush, 

"How much?" 

He fingered his abacus , 

"9H7 taels". 


"I shall appeal at once." 

He left huffily. 

/ sent for an tm fired p/ate. 

On it / painted my property. 

The pin ter fired it. 

/ went to Tax Collector 
First Grade Provincial. 

He referred me to Ninth 
Grade Celestial • / reached 
the Lord High Supervisor. 

Finally I stood before the 
Peacock Throne . 

"An assessment of 9ft7 taels 
for this small property" 

I murmured , 
showing my plate. 

A slight Imperial Frown , 
a Faint imperial Smile. 

"One tael will suffice." 

/ am told the pattern is 
widespread. 


Runners-up (Four guineas each) 

John Di.uby, 32 Oukwoud Dri\c, Burnchmst. Kent 
G. J. Blundell. Lane's Liu), Kusi Mailing, Kent 
Marlin Pugg, 22 Pint-wood Road, Bromley, Kent 
M. I omkms. Li*tie Rose Cottage. Sfcap's Hyde, St. Albans, Herts. 
Mrs. I J . I aiih Riu-liu , 5 Passetl Ro.iil. Kiivisiun-on-1 liames, Surrey 
M rs. 11 rsuln (i .Wilson, Garwood,Thc-1 hiueWay. Angntaring, Sussex 
Miss Joyce Johnson, I-rog Collage, Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells 
Mrs. Helen I). Williams. 22 
Hampstead, London NW3 ■' 

Ian Craig. 14 Byron Gardens, Sutton, Surrey 
Margaret M. J-vanty JO Wordsworth Close, Wishistort, 

Near Crewe, Cheshire } 

* * •> ■» ' v* * ’■ ' * " " ; 

> iiiallv wc would just like to remind you Lji«t 
SMEI.L-iVflvX ANtI B.P. LTD MARKET PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS OF HOI H BP AND SHELL.IN THE U.K. 
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LOCATING 
IN SCOTLAND 

Plant your factory in the County of West 
Lothian — the hub of the large domestic 
market of the Forth Clyde region. Here arc 
ideal conditions for new industrial and 
commercial development... a central 
position; first-class sites readily available 
with acres of room for expansion; good 
technical education facilities; a wide range 
of social and other community interests in 
towns and villages within easy reach of both 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and a growing 
population of 97,000 providing a pool of 
labour both male and female, enthusiastic to 
learn new skills or adapt the old. 

West Lothian’s natural resources too, make 
it a land of BIG opportunity Tor new 
development. In West Lothian you are 
IDEALLY placed to reach the markets of 
the world. 

The main road and rail routes from London 
to the North and across country from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh run through the 
County and give direct and easy access to 
all parts of Britain. 

The busy port of Grangemouth, and 
Turnhouse Airport, arc both dose to the 
County boundary. 

The ports of Leith and the Clyde, together 
with Prestwick International Airport, are 
near at hand. 

The Comity Council are eager to help you 
find the lam site for YOUR new factory, 
branch or warehouse . Get In touch with the 
County Clerk at the address bebw . He will 
give you all information—and send you a copy 
of the illustrated booklet. 

The People of 


mmmEAW 

will serve you well 

6 «HMTY fLMt, WIST IfflttAN OtfNTV COttNfft 
COONTY IWIMNIS, LHtLITMCOW, SC0TLAN0 
k .TfUSNQKC: UMUTJSCW 290 7 9417 




Your chairman, 
your sales force 
and how 
to please them 


Book Ind Coope Hotels for your sales force. Your chairman 
will be pleased by our prices. Your salesmen will be pleased 
by the high standard of comfort. You’ll be pleased by the 
wide selection of Ind Coope Hotels. We’ll be pleased to send 
you our illustrated colour brochure including rates,amenities 
and locations, if you simply post this coupon now. 


IND COOPE SSfiMII&l 0 

Burton-on-Trent, $tafis. 

Please post me your illustrated brochure for Ind Coope Hotels* 

NAME.......-—.*.- 

POSITION .-. 1 ..... 

COMPANY.-....... 

ADDRESS . . .-. 

... 6 3 
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Cranfield College of Aeronautics, reborn 
by private initiative with government bless¬ 
ing, may change its name to the College of 
Production and Industrial Administration. 
It tries to transplant the methods of the 
Harvard Business School to British soil. 
Lord Franks regarded success in this as an 
impossible: but Cranficld’s staff are devoted 
propagandists. 

The Administrative Staff College at 
Henley-on-Thames, and Ashridge Manage¬ 
ment College, are entirely private bodies 
financed out of fees, with some grants from 
private firms. They can make none of the 
claims to “ academic * standing of the 
others, and would not try to. 

For The Businessman 

All six institutions offer posr-busiaes$- 
cxperience courses for company-sponsored 
men in their thirties. Those offered at 
London, Manchester and Cranfield are 
directly comparable. London’s first 12- 
week executive development programme 
for 50 students will start next February 
7th ; Manchester’s second 15-member man¬ 
agement course will commence its 12-week 
run on March 7th; and Cranfield’s fourth 
management development programme for 
25 people will run for ten weeks from May 
1st. 

London’s executive development course 
fulls into two six-week phases. During the 
first phase the traditional disciplines of 
statistics, accounting, cost accounting, 
micro- and macro-economic analysis, psy¬ 
chology and law will be taught. In the 
second the business disciplines of produc¬ 
tion, marketing, finance, industrial relations 

Know Your Jargon 

For those who have not been to business 
school this glossary may be useful: 

Operational Research ; the employment 
of scientific methods of analysis to provide 
executives with a quantitative basis for 
making operating decisions. 

Business Cases : a collection of all the 
relevant data available to a particular execu¬ 
tive when he had to make a major decision. 

Case Discussion: analysis in the class¬ 
room of the case data (using appropriate 
quantitative techniques), the arrival at a 
decision and persuasion of others as to its 
wisdom. A basic assumption is that a man 
remembers best the points he makes him- 
self. 

Business Games: an exercise in simu¬ 
lation, a running “ armchair case.” Teams 
each decide on a course of action in the 
light of given common data, which course 
of action is then tested in the hypothetical 
company while the parameters change. 
Next day each team finds the state of its 
company after three months implementa¬ 
tion of yesterday’s Weed policy and de¬ 
cides on a policy for the next three months. 
Good games are played with the aid of 
computers and fjfre most rational and 
sophisticated decision-makers usually win. 

Functional Courses: courses in the main 
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and business policy will come in. Lectures 
and seminars will dominate the first phase 
and participative methods, including the 
Harvard case method and business games, 
will be given a chance in the second. In 
M4y a rather grander six-week course for 
50 more senior executives (costing £340) 
will begin. 

Manchester’s course accents the tradi¬ 
tional disciplines and methods of London’s 
first phase, hut some attention is paid to 
marketing, human relations and business 
policy and a number of cases are discussed. 
Cranfield teaches economics, operational 
research and work study, but the course is 
dominated by the study of actual business 
situations. Two weeks are spent in Europe 
studying success: thus, a case on Volks¬ 
wagen m America is followed by a day at 
Wolfsburg in discussion with Volkswagen 
executives. 

Lord Franks, said that post-experience 
courses should last for 20 weeks if they are 
to produce the desired results. This recom¬ 
mendation is universally ignored, as is 
Neddy’s finding that industry wants a four- 
to five-month intensive course. London, 
in effect, offers two courses in 12 weeks. 
Manchester’s course is self-confesscdly a 
“ hodge-podge ” and a “ rescue operation,” 
and Cranfield aims at a modest advance in 
course members’ skills and experience. Yet 
the courses deserve support and only by 
over-subscription of their 90 places for the 
spring will the schools be encouraged to 
run bigger and longer courses. 

Oxford aims at a post-experience course 
of higher quality than those available else¬ 
where. The first will start next October 


facets of business operations. These in¬ 
clude marketing, production, internal 
finance, external finance, human relations 
and industrial relations, as well as business 
policy for men at the top whose responsi¬ 
bilities embrace all functions. 

Neumann-Morgens tern Utility : demon¬ 
strates the rationality of cautious behaviour 
by showing that an individual or a firm 
will prefer a smaller quantity of certain cash 
than the cash represented by the sum of 
the possible outcomes of an investment 
gamble, each weighted by its probability of 
occurrence. Thus, most people would 
sell a lottery ticket which had a .2 chance 
of yielding £100,000 and a .8 chance of 
being valueless for less than £20,000. N-M 
provide the basis by which firms may 
quantify their cautiousness. 

Expected Monetary Value: The EMV of 
an act is the sum of the value of possible 
events which flow from the act, each 
weighted by its probability of occurrence. 

Bayesian Statistics: this derives from a 
formula of which the statistician Bayes 
denied authorship. As opposed to classical 
statistics prior judgmental probabilities are 
assigned before the evidence is checked. 

Discounted Cash Flow: everyone should 
understand this by now. 
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and will last six months. Oxford alone will 
dare to call its £3,ooo-a-year course mem¬ 
bers mere students and will examine them. 
If negotiations with Oxford’s Social Studies 
Board are successful, the university will 
examine and award certificates in manage¬ 
ment education to successful candidates. 4 
Oxford dons will be invited to teach disci¬ 
plines relevant to business, such as econo¬ 
mics, statistics and labour relations. But 
there is no danger either that traditional 
disciplines will dominate at the expense of 
business studies or that academics will 
determine the syllabus. Mr Norman Ley- 
land has given up his tutorship at Bfase- 
nose to direct the centre (be snll manages 
the BNC investment portfolio]). Tne 
students will take five seminars, including 
a general seminar in economics and statis¬ 
tics, and one each in four of die five 
following areas in which they do not intend 
to specialise—finance and investment, 
labour relations, marketing, quantitative 
analysis, and organisation and its theory. 
Each student will spend about half his time 
on a more advanced seminar in his func¬ 
tional specialism, which will include a rele¬ 
vant project to be undertaken in his own 
firm and a written report of greater depth 
than those required for the five basic 
seminars. 

Henley’s course has been running with 
increasing success since 1946, and has just 
raised its steep fees. There are four ten- 
week courses each year with 66 men of 
modal age 39 on each course. (The normal 
salary they have achieved is between £3,600 
and £3,500 a year.) Like Coca-Cola, Henley 
provides a pause that refreshes. Sir Hector 
Hetherington, a founder, believed that "a 
time comes in eight or ten or fifteen years 
when, having learned and practised his call¬ 
ing, a man does well to cease for a little 
from action and to think about what he is 
doing and why and how he is doing it.” 
Henley started in the service staff college 
tradition and divides members into ix-man 
syndicates which are carefully structured to 
include those with experience of all major 
business functions, major industries 
(nationalised as well), the civil service, 
trade unions and armed forces—as well as 
foreign business. The syndicates operate 
as if they were company hoards of directors 
with rotation chairmen and secretaries. 
During the course, syndicates discuss 18 
spheres of management, often with expert 
advice from staff members and outside 
visitors, who number as many as 40 for 
each course. Syndicates prepare reports 
in which members often agree to differ and 
each syndicate presents its report to the 
whole college. 

Ashridge is run by Dr C. Macrae as a 
dynamic business which repeatedly changes 
Its course offerings in response to market 
conditions. The courses are many, includ¬ 
ing a galaxy of courses in special fields, and 
most of them are short. Duration varies 
from three days to eight weeks. Methods 
vary to suit the subject and student needs. 
The latest development has been to take 
over the residential courses of the Institute 
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of Marketing. A rebuilt 35-bed annexe will 
bouse the expanding number of course 
members. (There are $5 bedrooms in the 
main hobse—the seat of the canal-building 
Duke of Bridgwater.) Other features are a 
# three-week advanced course for the small 
universe of men who earn £8,000 to 
£15,000 a year in their early forties, and a 
coherent system of general courses for men 
at all stages from trainees to directors. 
Through these courses, Ashridge hopes to 
form continuing relationships with indivi¬ 
duals, and members are given reading lists 
at the end of each course to tide them over 
rhe five-year gap between courses. 

Ashridge shares with Henley a record of 
survival and expansion at a time when even 
such weU-sponsortfd programmes as the 
Churchill College management conference 
at Cambridge and the Bristol University 
management courses have closed down 
through lack of support. 

For The Graduate 

The post-graduate offerings vary widely. 
These are the main courses at London, 
Manchester and Cranfield and all arc worth¬ 
while, although each has been set up with¬ 
out prior quantitative scientific market 
research into the needs and desires of 
British industry. Oxford will offer a six- 
student two-year B.Phil. programme from 
next October which will accent economics, 
statistics and a functional specialism. 
Henley and Ashridge run post-experience 
courses only. 

London and Cranfield both offer a pre¬ 
liminary year for those not qualified in 
economics, mathematics, statistics and psy¬ 
chology. London will include a course of 
Aristotelian logic in its programme. For 
graduates in economics, engineering and 
psychology, a preliminary summer course 
to close the gaps in knowledge of relevant 
traditional disciplines is a possibility as an 
alternative to the preliminary year. The 
second and main year at London and Cran¬ 
field will be devoted to the study of busi- 
ness, an academic discipline which is well 
established in the United States and claims 
a standing of its own. 

Mr A. F. Earle, who has left a managing 
directorship of Hoover's British subsidiary 
to become principal of the London school, 
intends to implement the “ integration 
approach." This has two sides. First the 
functional offerings in marketing, produc¬ 
tion, finance (both internal and external to 
the firm) and human relations will be 
planned to complement and co-ordinate 
each other. Isolated faculty departments 
will be avoided and the business policy 
course will integrate functional offerings. 
Second, an integration between Harvard, 
the more technical American business 
schools such as MIT and Carnegie Tech., 
and. the British environment will be 
attempted. Course content will be unique 
to Lpodon and teaching will embrace all 
the main methods, both participative and 
non-puticipative. These aims are 
chalkngjqg and ambitious. 

Cratmekfs main year copies jhat of Har¬ 
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vard, and is taught by British graduates 
of Harvard Business School, many of whom 
go to Cranfield for one day a week from 
business. Increasing use of visiting pro¬ 
fessors from Harvard is planned. Cranfield 
graduates are accepted regularly into rhe 
second year at Harvard and Stanford. The 
participative method dominates with British 
cases rapidly replacing Harvard ones but, 
as at Harvard, there is no blind obeisance 
to the case method. Economics and statis¬ 
tics are taught by lectures and in the central 
course called “ The Analysis of Decisions 
under Unceriainty ” the technical notes on 
such topics as Neumann-Morgenstem 
utility, expected monetary value, probabili¬ 
ties, Bayesian statistics, cost of capital, 
capital budgeting and discounted cash flow, 
are long and the cases are short, although 
only cases are discussed in class. 

Manchester shares the decision-making 
iheme with London and Cranfield. How¬ 
ever, Mr W. G rigor McClelland, who 
directs the Manchester School, emphasises 
flexibility and is suspicious of a unifying 
dominant theme. His aim is to draw on 
the rich resources of Manchester university 
including the Centre for Business Research. 
The one-year diploma course is dominated 
by theoretical and applied economics and 
sociology (two economists, Professors 
Hague and Williams, have done much to 
launch the programme). The study of 
business subjects as such is optional, but 
students are encouraged during the third 
term to do research into the functional 
specialty they will enter on graduation. 
A few cases are used and a business game 
is played. An enterprising student could 
spend a productive year at Manchester rela¬ 
tively free from the daily business-like 
pressures and hourly demands for perform¬ 
ance of London and Cranfield. Manchester 
trains its men for the jobs they will hold 
on graduation. London and Cranfield men 
are more likely to face ten basically dis¬ 
contented years until they reach the top. 

All three schools are starting modestly. 
Currently London has no postgraduate 
students, Cranfield has 39, and Manchester 
17. For 1966-67 the respective numbers 
will be 50, 70 and 40 and by 1973 ti* e y 
may reach 400, 200 and 200, which would 
make London exactly twice the size that 
Lord Normanbrook envisaged. 

Four further activities are of interest. 
First, next summer London will run a six- 
week advanced management programme, 
Oxford will repeat its 48-mcmber one- 
month business summer school, and Cran¬ 
field hopes to attract Harvard teachers. 
Second, London plans to start a 
Ph.D. programme to train business edu¬ 
cators as soon as its degree-granting status % 
is established. Third, all six institutions 
emphasise research, while consultancy by 
business faculty members is essential to 
supplement salaries and keep up to date. 
Oxford, London ^nd Manchester plan in¬ 
tensive research in applied economics, the 
Cranfield case research project is in its 
second year, and Henley and Ashridge con¬ 
duct extensive course-related research. 
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The new British business schools are 
starting late and small. They could do an 
essential service to the economy. It remains 
to be seen how far industry will support 
them by sending its best men on post¬ 
graduate courses, by hiring their graduates 
for responsible jobs and by easing the path 
on to business school staffs of managers who 
are qualified to teach. The money has been 
given. The men are needed now. 

What Kind of Courses ? 

A summary of management education 
—i from humblest to highest 

Ordinary National Certificate and 
Diploma. 

Certificate. 2 years part-time; Diploma, 2 
years full-time. 

16-year-old school leavers, with minimum 
4 O-level passes. 

18.000 students at 250 colleges (England and 
Wales 1964-66). 

Higher National Certificate. 

Two years part-time. 

18-year-olds, with 2 suitable A-level passes. 
3.000 students at 90 colleges (England and 
Wales 1964-65). 

Higher National Diploma. 

Two years full-time or 3 years sapdwich 
course. 

18-year-olds, with minimum 2 suitable A-level 
passes. 

1.850 students in 40 colleges (England and 
Wales 1964-65). 

Degrees (and equivalent) in 
Management Studies. 

Various universities and colleges offer under¬ 
graduate courses in management: it is 
impossible to bring them within a definition, 
although Birmingham's seem to be in the 
lead. Many people think that business studies 
are too narrow and too experimental to be 
suitable for undergraduates. The Council for 
National Academic Awards is considering 
some of the courses in non-degree-giving 
colleges, and doubtless a few will be approved 
for degree status. 

Diploma in Management Studies. 
Intended as a post-graduate qualification 
taken in two stages, one immediately after 
graduation, the second after some business 
experience. 

Usually followed part-time, or in sandwich 
courses. 

3,243 students in 46 colleges in the United 
Kingdom, 1964-65. (Some of the part- 
timers will drop out; enrolments are almost 
4,000 this year.) 

Colleges offering diploma courses may also 
offer a variety of other courses, either in 
'management" or in various managerial 
techniques. 

Post-Graduate and Post- 
Experience Courses. 

Indefinable. Offered in 29 universities in the 
United Kingdom, end in a few independent j 
foundation such as are described in the main 
article. The Standard varies wildly: a formal ! 
qualification may or may not be conferred. | 
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Although chemical exports 
far exceed chemical imports, ICI aims 
to reduce these imports substantially. 

In the petrochemical field alone, 
new ICI plants now being built will 
reduce imports by £6 million per annum. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED LONDON SW1 

rujso 
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The Quaternary of the 
United States 

A Review Volume for the VII Cong¬ 
ress of the International Association 
for Quaternary Research 
Edited by n. e. wrightW 

DAVID G. I REV 

A review of the status of investigations 
aimed at dociptiering the geologic, bio¬ 
geographic, and archaeological records 
of the Quaternary Era. Illustrated £ 10 mt 


SfgiSipigi on 

■liliDeveloping 

Countries 

Edited by richard bird and 

OLIVER OLDMAN 

The primary emphasis in this election is 
on the economic aspects of taxation for 
development; there is also concern for the 
legal and institutional factors important 
in shaping tax policy in both under¬ 
developed and developed countries. 

72 s net 


Government and 
People in Hong Kong 
1841-1962 

A Constitutional History 
G. B. ENDACOTT 
the author shows how the founding of 
Hong Kong was typical of British over¬ 
sea# activity at that time, and how the 
British ideas of government have been 
applied to an overwhelmingly Chinese 
community. J4 half-tone plates , line maps, 
facsimile\ line drawings 45s net 


English Philanthropy 
1660-1960 

DAVID OWEN 
*What, perhaps, impresses most is Mr 
Owen's excellent understanding of this 
specifically English scene. His detachment 
is the scholar's, not the foreigner’s, and his 
involvements... seem comfortably our 

Own.' THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 70s net 

Contraception 

A History of its Treatment by the 
Catholic Theologians and 
Canonists 

JOHN T. NOONAN 
•Vast quantities have been written... 
but ... little has been as Important as the 
long and serious examination of the 
Roman Catholic point of view in 
Contraception .* the daily tei luraph 
net 

The Theory of 
Trade and Protection 

WILLIAM PENFIELD 
TRAVIS 

A study of restriction policies, allocation 
of resources, and general economic 
efficiency. 50.? net 
(Harvard Economic Studies) 

Development of 
British Monetary 
Orthodoxy 1797-1875 

FRANK WHITSON FETTER 

\.. we can now see for the first time the 
emergence of gold standard orthodoxy in 
something like its full complexity.. 

NEW society S8 snei 

Africans on the Land 

Economic Problems of African Agri¬ 
cultural Development in Southern, 
Central, and East Africa, with special 
reference to Southern Rhodesia 
MONTAGUE YUDELMAN 
While economic sanctions make it 
imperative for Southern Rhodesia fully to 
exploit her resources, development of her 
potentially productive land is hampered 
by tribal traditions. The author analyses 
the problems of agriculture. 37 s 6 d net 


African Socialism 

Edited by william h. friedland 

atui CARL G. ROSBERG 
LIcvcu authorities discuss general aspects 
of African Socialism and analyse the 
viewpoints of African theorists. Detailed 
studies of the national programmes of 
Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Senegal and 
Tangany ika arc given. 38.v net 

The Forming of the 

Communist 

International 

JAMES W. HULSE 
It has often been assumed that the real 
work of the Comintern began with the 
convening of the Second Congress in 
July 1920. It is the purpose of this study 
to demonstrate that this assumption is 
invalid. 52> net 


The Federation of 
German History 
in Politics 

GERARD BRAUNTHAL 
The organization of the Federation of 
German Industry, its ideology and 
political methods, and its impact on the 
public opinion through communications 
media are examined in this important 
political study. 7 tables 60s net 

Afghanistan 

Highway of Conquest 
ARNOLD FLETCHER 
The history of the Afghan nation from its 
beginnings in 1747 to the present, with 
the primary focus on political history. 
Close analysis of Afghanistan’s position 
and policy in the modern world makes 
this book especially timely. 8 half-tone 
plates 60s net 
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Spectral Analysis of 
Economic Time Series 

C. W. J. GRANGER 
in association with M. Hatanaka 

The important results of the recent re¬ 
search devoted to adapting and extending 
the new methods for analysing time series 
developed by communication engineering. 
Numerous text figure* 68a net 
(Princeton Studies in Mathematical 
Economics) 

PRINCETON PAPERBACKS' 

On the Accuracy of 
Economic Observations 

OSKAR MORGLNSTERN 
22 s 6 d net 

The Press and 
Foreign Policy 

BERNARD C. COHEN 22 sMnet 

Poland Between East 
and West 

Soviet and German Diplomacy toward 

Poland 1919-1933 

JOSEF KORBEL llshdnet 

Stresemann and the 
Politics of the Weimar 
Republic 

HENRY ASHBY TURNER 
174 bd net 

A Short Life of 
Kierkegaard 

WALTER LOWRIE 22»6 duet 

American Scientists and 
Nuclear Weapons PoUcy 

ROBERT GILPIN 22s6dnet 

The Great Contraction 
1929-1933 

MILTON FRIEDMAN am/ANN A 
JACOBSON SCHWARTZ 
9 chans ISf net 

Strategy in the * 

Mi ll i e Age 

BERNARD BRODIE 22s 6d net 
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An Editor in a 

Father Figures t A First Volume of 
Autobiography, 1697*1931 
By Kingsley Martin. 

Hutchinson. 219 pages, illustrated, 35s. 

What makes an editor? There is no job 
prescription, certainly not for weekly jour¬ 
nals of opinion. When Kingsley Martin in 
his middle thirties took over die New States - 
mm (which was swallowing the Nation and 
the Weekend Review in a minor merger of 
the classical sort) he was “ a brash undisci¬ 
plined left-wing person ’’ who, after his out¬ 
standing first-class degree in history at post¬ 
war Cambridge, had made small headway 
—either, according to Beveridge's sense of 
punctilio, as a don in London or, by the 
Scotcs’ stem test, as a journalist in Man¬ 
chester. But he was backed by both May¬ 
nard Keynes and Arnold Bennett, and for 
the next thirty years he*was famously suc¬ 
cessful and greatly influential 
This first part of Mr Martin's autobio¬ 
graphy tells how he got there, with splendid 
portraits of the men of brains and ideas, 
of power and idiosyncrasy that he met on 
the way, and some fascinating passages 
(which will be spelled out in the next 
volume) on what it felt like to become an 
editor, and what fun it was, even though 
the world was going gloomily, and predict¬ 
ably, towards disaster. Probably, aside 
from this faculty for meeting people, and 
for good talk, the simplest recipe for his 
sort of editing is to have something to say 
and to know how to say it—which Kingsley 
Martin still does as uncommonly readably 
as ever. He adds his own special garnishes 
to the recipe: “ high spirits," a concern for 
" fine and unpopular causes," an " attitude " 
to public affairs rather than a " policy." 

Away from public affairs, it was enough 
for him that his writers of all the talents on 
books and the arts "broadly speaking 
looked out of the same window." But on 
politics and society Kingsley Martin was, 
in a generalised way, a crusader almost from 
birth. He was a pacifist and a socialist be¬ 
cause his father, a Congregational minister 
who became a Unitarian and put works 
for the poor before the faith that troubled 
him, was a pacifist and a socialist. And in 
a sense he never grew uo. "All boys.in 
adolescence," he says, "should,break with 
their parents," but he never did. And the 
first world war, which he saw in the raw as 
an ambulance man, clinched hfe crusading. 

“Never agrist 9 * ft wa* chfc uadtought-out 
. impfiegtiooi of.this pledge newer no participate 
id another .war that were to bedevil our 
political lives for the next twenty years. 


Wicked World 

“ War was always bad." Yet, as he says, 
" in the end practically everybody was ready 
to die when the issue was national survival." 
This book is uncommonly honest as well 
as uncommonly readable. 

I combined In myself the inconsistencies and 
conflicts of a period which long tried to re¬ 
concile pacifism with collective security and 
a defence of individual liberty with the neces¬ 
sity of working with Communists and Fascists. 

What he failed to bring into context were 
the facts of power in the world. Most 
people between the wars, of most political 
colours, failed in their way as badly. Kings¬ 
ley Martin's New Statesman was not the 
only mirror of "everyone's perplexities." 
Churchill's "love of war was dangerous," 
but " no one else could save us from that 
disaster when the knife was at our throat." 
This is a tale of high principles—the prin¬ 
ciples of the non-marxist, "social demo¬ 
cratic," libertarian Left—put to rout by 
events. And they were put to rout, as 
principles are which become at best blink¬ 
ered and at worst Pharisaical, by the facts 
not just of power but of life. 

Yet Kingsley Martin really sensed this 
all along. That is the paradox in this very 
honest, and human, testimony. " Teachers 
and preachers of all types " read and swore 
by his paper because it seemed to steer by 
the principles of peace and progress, by the 
belief belonging to his father's generation 
that "despite all the temporary troubles, 
society would grow better." Kingsley Mar¬ 
tin “ was not certain of anything, only ex- 
ploratorv, excited and sure that I should 
spend mv life in trying to improve society." 
But all the time he was deeply pessimistic, 
convinced, as he says, that “ the war—and 
Freud—had killed any such optimism." He 
was whistling piercingly in the wind, or 
spitting into it, with only the short-lived 
and perilously deceptive hope that" perhaps 
salvation was coming from the East." 

The truth is that he was not too much a 
considered socialist but too much a. liberal 
idealist, not too much an intellectual but 
too much a missionary, a man of compas¬ 
sion before common sense, a friendly and 
kindly, cussedly opinionated and curiously 
gifted person. He had no real frame of 
reference for his own window on the world. 
But he was always, and he still is, a prickly 
moralist keening against wrong—as be sees 
jt. It will be another great treat to learn 
in the second part of ht$ story how much 
nearer this great editor of his kind, all vanity 
spent,:tias flow got to reconciling the aspirp* 
tions of a good man with the;realises of a 
wfckeld world. 


Howlt AllBcgan 

A History of $oathih i 

Days to 1934 

By L. H. Gantt 

Chatto and Windus. 364 pages. 33s. 

Here is how it started. Dr Gannas admirable 
history should be read by everyone who 
thinks he knows what to do about Rhodesip* 
It is written with full sympathy towards the 
Southern Rhodesian whites, but with, a 
constant awareness of the changes taking 
place- in Africa and the world while the 
country was being settled. The use of 
official records and private papers from 
Rhodesia enables Dr Gann to get inside 
the skin of a great many people associated 
with the growth of the territory, from the 
days of the pioneer column until now. The 
story stops at 1934, but all the beginnings 
of present-day Rhodesia arc apparent. Dr 
Godfrey Huggins's electoral victories of 
1933 and 1934 presage much of what Mr 
Ian Smith and his party are doing and say¬ 
ing now; it is the rest of Africa that has 
changed radically, not the Southern 
Rhodesians. 

They are revealed as a small-minded, 
heavily domestic, warm-hearted group of 
people, with little or no sense of the world 
outside Rhodesia, but with a strong con¬ 
viction that their pioneering past entities 
them to decide what should be done in 
Rhodesia. The fateful moment in Dr 
Gann's story is November 6, 1922, when 

a great crowd collected outside the Court 
House at Bulawayo and at half-past five the 
Acting Civil Commissioner came to announce 
the results. Throughout the country 8,774 
votes \%cre cast for Coghlan, 5,989 for Union. 
Coghlan stepped out to addres* the crowd and 
received a tremendous ovation. Rhodesia had 
made up its mind, and Rhodes's dream 6f a 
united Southern Africa was at an and.' 

If fewer than 2,000 people had voted differ¬ 
ently, "Rhodesia" would have made up 
its mind in a different way, and the British 
government would have had nothing to do 
with whatever happened in Salisbury in 
1965. The system of responsible govern* 
ment which followed this vote was put into 
effect by tbe British government with more 
concern about the level of compensation 
for the Chartered Company than anything 
else. Rarely can such a tatenil derision have 
been made with such little , regard to its 
possible consequences. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the rejection of 
union with South Africa, it is clear from 
Dr Gann's account how close Southern 
Rhodesia ts to South Africa in so many 
ways. Largely settled from South Africa 
throughout its history, drawing many of its 
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supplies from there, linking up with many 
South African services, sending its children 
(like Mr Smith) to school there, it is, in 
a northward extension' of the 
UnionT^Natal that has got fodf. land- 
l9cked. Some day, the 1922 decision may 
be reversed. 

The range of Dr Gann’s study is wide. 
He does not confine himself to political and 
administrative matters, but gives much 
attention to the growth of the Rhodesian 
economy and to the development of local 
institutions. Even the Southern Rhodesian 
accent is carefully considered. The blacks 
are there, though they become increasingly 
shadowy figures once the dealings with 
Lobengula are over; Dr Gann gives figures 
op native advancement, but it is the white 
men who stalk the stage. 

Managers and Men 

The Genesis of Modern Management: 

A Study of the Industrial Revolution in Great 
Britain 

By Sidney Pollard. 

Edward Arnold. 328 pages. 50s. 

Adam Smith thought it was self-evident 
that control by a salaried manager was the 
surest way to ruin a concern. Nowadays 
we pin our trust in Dr Beeching. How this 
change took place is clearly important since, 
without the emergence of managers as a 
well-defined group, the organisation of 
economic life on the joint-stock principle 
would have been impossible. But oddly 
enough, though the industrialist and the 
wage-earner have had their share of the 
limelight, the manager and his skills have 
never seriously engaged the attention of his¬ 
torians. It was a nappy inspiration that 
prompted Professor Pollard to fill the gap. 

His main thesis is simple: we must seek 
the genesis of modem management in the 
large concerns that emerged during the 
Industrial Revolution, with their fixed 
capital and sizeable labour force, their com¬ 
plicated structure and changing technology, 
they presented problems of internal 
co-ordination and control that were funda¬ 
mentally new. The form in which these 
problems emerged in different industries, 
rbc men responsible for dealing with them, 
the ways in which these men acquired 
training and experience, and their remunera¬ 
tion and status—all these subjects arc 
examined with a wealth of telling instances. 

Professor Pollard suggests that some last¬ 
ing and important aspects of management, 
current until the present day, derive directly 
from the . experience of this period. But 
this is surely to pitch the claim too high. 
The most natural inference from die 
authors own evidence is that this experi¬ 
ence had little to do with the development. 
of modern management techniques. An 
essential part of these techniques is the use 
of accounting as an instrument of industrial 
management, and, q* the author shows in 
an extremely iUumifiatiijf chapter, accoun¬ 
tancy was hardly used at all asr a guide to 
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business decisions. Perhaps this was just 
as well, for a really professional system of 
accounting might have halted the Industrial 
Revolution in its tracks, but it does limit 
the relevance for later times of this earlier 
expcueacC: So, too. docs the fact that 
management hid t 5 deal with many prob¬ 
lems which today would be the province df 
public authorities or specialists. And not 
only was there no clearly defined set of 
management functions; despite the exist¬ 
ence of some dynasties of managers, the 
line between manager and owner was very 
blurred. There was, too, hardly any of that 
general managerial skill which enables a 
McNamara to move between business and 
government or a Bundy to move between 
university, government and Foundation, 
performing the same functions with equal 
success in each place. Professor Pollard has 
written an important and original book, but 
he has not really justified his choice of title. 

In another respect Professor Pollard has 
played down the significance of his sub¬ 
ject. Management, he implies, adapted 
itself to driving forces which emerged else¬ 
where in the economy. “Among the many 
competing explanations,” he writes, “ there 
can surely nowhere be a managerial theory 
of industrial revolutions.” That may 
be so; hut at the end of this work, the 
reader will be prepared to endorse more 
vigorously rhan its author seems inclined 
to do the speculation that it was precisely 
the abundance of managerial talent which 
explains why the first Industrial Revolution 
was English, not French. 

Spain Correspondent 

Spain: The Gentle Anarchy 

By Benjamin Welles. 

Pall Mall Press. 392 pages. 50s. 

Benjamin Welles was the Madrid corres¬ 
pondent of the New York Times from 
1956 to 1962. These were stagnant years 
politically but climacteric years for the 
Spanish economy. First, the prospect of 
bankruptcy forced General Franco’s govern¬ 
ment to turn away from autarky and xeno¬ 
phobia and seek aid and advice in the demo¬ 
cratic capitals; then came the invigorating 
devaluation and economic reforms of 1959, 
and the subsequent liberalisation of the 
economy. In this book, Mr Welles com¬ 
municates something of the tension and 
feverishness of the period, but his chapter 
“Economic recovery” is marred by naive 
generalisations (“Franco's ban on politics 
has deflected the Spanish energy into busi¬ 
ness and commerce ”) and his inability to 
decide whether Franco was the hero of the 
hour or merely a fumbler: 

Time was running out. It was a grim, ugly 
moment. Franco turned wearily, angrily to 
the Opus Dei ministers, waiting for his deci¬ 
sion: reform or drift. 

“ Hagan to qua Its de la gene/' he snapped. 

“ Do as you want.” 

Of politics, secular and ecclesiastical, Mr 
Welles writes more confidently. His des¬ 
cription of Franco’s career and personality 
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is admirably donc-^poised between distaste 
for, dictatorship and admiration for the jee- 
sfiience and strength of character of die 
tough little opportunist who happens to be 
getting away with this one. Another excel¬ 
lent chapter describes the censorship and 
the regime’s relations with the press, which 
prajico rates 44 midway between a harlot paid 
to lure, and a riurs&KsM paid to dandle, 
public opinion.” 

No responsible observer of the Spanish 
scene will dispute Mr Welles’s basic facts, 
though not all his details are quite accurate. 
He is not always fair to the democratic 
opposition. He exaggerates the extent of 
pro-communist sentiment among the demo¬ 
crats, and revives the story that# Antonio 
Amar, a socialist underground organiser 
arrested ill 1958, was betrayed “ by exiles 
unwilling to relinquish control” of the 
Spanish Labour party. Antonio Amat has 
himself denied this story, which was put 
out by the government propaganda machine 
in the hope of splitting the socialists. 
Admittedly, the writer on Spanish affairs 
sometimes finds it a hard and thankless task 
to unearth even the sort of elementary poli¬ 
tical information that his colleagues in less 
authoritarian lands can read in their morn¬ 
ing paper. The temptation is strong to 
relax in the glow of a copit a and a minis¬ 
terial smile and retail the official line. But 
correspondents owe it to their self-respect 
to avoid having libels like this foisted upon 
them. 

Extradited Chief 

Fugitive Offender: The Story of a Politi¬ 
cal Prisoner 

By Amhony Enahoro. 

Cassell 447 pages, illustrated. 36s. 

Addiction to golf and urbanity are seldom 
associated. Still less are urbanity and prison 
sentences for sedition and treason. If the 
temper of his book reveals him correctly, 
Tony Enahoro must surely be unique 
among African leaders in possessing tnis 
unlikely trio of attributes. Presumably one 
must allow for some deference to the prison 
authorities and the Government that con¬ 
trols them, but even so it is remarkable that 
this account of his experiences shows so 
little bitterness against any of his gaolers, 
present or past, whether it be the Federal 
Government of Nigeria, or the British 
Colonial Government of Nigeria, or the 
United Kingdom Government, which held 
him in Brixton prison during the deplorable 
episode * of his extradition from this 
country. Perhaps he i9 shrewd enough to 
believe that an unvarnished account of that 
affair is all that is needed to show the 

S ovemment of the day in a singularly 
iflartering light. 

The crux of the fuss in this country about 
the author’ll extradition was, for most 
people, the impartiality or otherwise of the 
Nigerian courts, no matter bow irrelevant 
this might have been to the law of extradi- 
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tsao applying to Commonwealth citizens. 
There can be no doubt whatever that great 
offence was given to Nigerians by many of 
the aspersions which were then, directly or 
indirectly cast upon the Nigerian courts; 
consequently much of the interest of this 
bock will centre upon the account of the 
author’s trial for treasonable felony. Un¬ 
fortunately, one cannot easily judge the 
strength of the Nigerian Government’s case 
because eyidencc-in-chicf is atudaiarised, 
only the defence counsel's cross^atamina- 
tioti being given verbatim. 

The author's firm adherence to “ West¬ 
minster ” democracy is interesting, together 
with his rejection of a)l the arguments so 
widely heard at present that it is not for 
export to Africa. He does not only argue 
on purely political grounds but also disposes 
of the specious arguments about its sup¬ 
posed inefficiency in comparison with some 
of the recent fashions in “ African ” or one- 
party democracy. One remembers, how¬ 
ever, in reading these passages that one of 
the author’s main defences in his trial was 
that plotting an armed conspiracy was 
wholly out of character because he believed 
so firmly in the virtues of a democratic 
opposition. There could thus be more than 
one interpretation of his attitude. But the 
general sanity of his views on other matters 
affords evidence of the sincerity of 
his orthodox views on parliamentary 
democracy. 

Although so great a part of the book is 
taken up with the causes celebres leading 
up to his present incarceration it would be 
a pity to assume that it has no other interest. 
The description of his childhood and edu¬ 
cation has considerable charm, and conveys 
a lively impression of life in the remoter 
parts of Western Nigeria before the war, 
and of Lagos during the war. 


Before the Reformation 

Europe in the Late Middle Ages 

Edited by John Hale, Roger Highfield and 
Beryl Smalley. 

Faber\ 521 pages. 70s. 

This volume contains sixteen essays on 
important topics in the history of Europe 
in the late middle ages. The editors’ 
avowed object has been to make good in 
part “ that notorious lack of guidance avail¬ 
able to tbofe who are interested in the 
history of late medieval Europe.” Anyone 
who has had to grippte with the intractable 
problem of teachirig this period of history 
will know well what they mean. Their book 
is therefore very welcome. 

In scope and subject the contributions 
vary .immensely, and this sets a problem for 
^ reviewer. Some, as J. R. L. Highfidd'g 
cfcferar oh the nobility of Castile under 
Rerdwand and Isabella* and A. J. Ryder's 
study' of foyeinment in Naples under 
Alfonso V, require a considerable know¬ 
ledge of rad M^g^und to their subjects 
for their full merit earn impact to be appre¬ 
ciated* 1 A*«a «u*vcyt ifr'dataii, dbmpkte in 
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itself, of a single subject, James Campbell's 
essay on Angio-Scottish relations during 
the Hundred Years War stands out as 
almost unique. What the reader will find 
rewarding in the book will therefore 
depend very much on what he is looking 
for. The teaching historian will find in¬ 
valuable H. S. Offier’s study of dominant 
themes in the constitutional history of the 
German empire, and J. Le Patourel’s lucid 
exposd of the challenge of princely govern¬ 
ment to the French monarchy of the 
fourteenth century, two excellent guides to 
subjects as intractable as they are clearly 
important D. Obolensky's study of Russo- 
Byzanrine relations in the crucial period of 
the fall of Constantinople makes an 
important contribution in an area in which 
historical interest is growing in this country. 
C. A. J. Armstrong, writing on the Low 
Countries, throws out a number of exciting 
suggestions about the social and ideological 
effect of language differences among sub¬ 
jects of the same government. 

Jn a collection where the standard is 
consistently high two papers claim special 
notice. John Hale tackles the history of 
the bastion, of how the genius of Italian 
architects developed the defensive towers 
of the medieval walled city into a new kind 
of work, the gun terrace masking artillery 
which should silence the enemy’s siege 
guns. Each step in the development is 
explained with reference to carefully 
chosen illustrations: this and the author's 
lucid, easy style make a fascinating story 
out of what is essentially a specialist’s 
problem. Dr E. F. Jacob's paper on Chris¬ 
tian humanism is the fruit of a wealth both 
of learning and appreciation. Within a 
very short compass, it succeeds in doing 
justice to the expression of certain ideas by 
writers as diverse as Dante, Petrarch, and 
Erasmus, without ever losing sight of the 
great tradition in which they stand, with its 
roots in the thought of the Greeks and of 
the Christian fathers. There is a grasp here 
of what is essential, which derives from the 
author’s awareness that he is discussing 
something more than a historical attitude, 
rather a way of regarding unchanging 
factors of the human condition whose 
relevance transcends limits of place and 
period. 


Common Goal? 

Britain and the Commonwealth 

By H. Victor Wiseman. 

Allen and Unwin. 157 pages. 22s. 6d. 
plothbound, 15s. paperbound. 

This is a fussy, unsatisfactory book, but it 
is reasonably up to date in its observations, 
and it is the cheapest book abode the 
Commonwealth oh the market. It is clearly 
intended for students, overseas and fix Bri¬ 
tain, who are called upotv to answer 
questions about the Comifioawedth'si 
growth and character. These questions aid 
apparently disttihuted-between those, about 


the Commonwealth as a whole, and those 
about the political systems of member- 
countries, especially in relation tq the 
Westminster model; Professor Wiseman 
has tried to provide material under both 
heads. He has run into a number of 
difficulties. 

One is die outcome of the over-simplified 
view of the Commonwealth which prevails 
in British school syllabuses. In thij view, 
the other Commonwealth foembers are seen 
to be moving towards some common goal, 
and they are *U rather like Britain, except 
that it is junhier and people wear exotic 
clothes. The realities of politics in sun¬ 
drenched countries are not faced. Instead, 
there is some concentration upon* constitu¬ 
tional minutiae, since it is easy to set 
examination questions about these. Pro¬ 
fessor Wiseman seems uneasy about the 
political realities, but unable to face them 
with any gusto; his heart is in the con¬ 
stitution, and he does not really try to 
disengage it. 

The other main difficulty is more 
personal. Professor Wiseman appears to 
be chronically unable to make up his mind. 
The Commonwealth is an odd body, alleged 
by some to be dying, by others to be 
vigorously alive. It is attended by a number 
of doctors who stand around gesticulating— 
Gordon Walker, Mansefgh, Miller, de 
Smith, Rajan ; how right they all are, Pro¬ 
fessor Wiseman seems to be saying^ even 
when they disagree. He-keeps deferring to 
them, quoting them interminably, giving 
them credit without criticism until the 
book begins to look like 8 scissors-and-paste 
piece. Even when he is confronted by a 
matter on #hich genuine speculation can 
be attempted, such as the consequences to 
the Commonwealth of Britain’s joining the 
common market, he does not launch into 
anything constructive, but contents him¬ 
self with the observation that there might 
be some effect. Objectivity is one thing; 
indecision is another and more irritating. 

Nevertheless, the book will provide many 
students with information which they 
would otherwise have to search for, and it 
may well prove a successful venture. 


OTHER BOOKS 


A Swoftr Economic History of Britain. By 
T. K. Derry. Oxford University Press. 278 
pages, including illustrations. 21s. 

This textbook » intended for classes taking 
economic history at Ordinary Level, and as an 
introduction to Advanced Level work. Part I 
spaas the period from pre-Roman Britain to the 
first brif of the eighteenth century. Part 'll 
9 tar;s with the Industrial Revolution and ends 
with the 1960s. This part cpn be bought separ¬ 
ately under the title “ Britain since 17S0: A 
Short Economic History," 280 . pages, 12s. 6d. 
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Perhaps yowfought- 
thaf Ontario,■ "* tahteeu 
of snjaw 'cdSiw^' ’<p<ibiiii*i'"lt's true 
that We atltt hava some charming 
old buildings.but then—so does 
Peinzantse—so does Pisa. We also 
have buildinQsHkfToronto's City 
Hall, shown ph the left-hand page. 
But, if you think that's impressive. 


allow us to list a few more items 
which reflect Ontario's progress. 
By the end of 1965. spending on 
Construction in Metropolitan 
Toronto atone will soar to 1.76 
billion dollars—a higher construc¬ 
tion volume than any other city in 
North America. We have more than 
13,000 manufacturing concerns 


making everything from jetty beans 
to cdriiputefa. For those who con* 
sider us The Par North, we hasten, 
to point out thaf Point Poles, On¬ 
tario. is considerably farther south 
than Penzance is—or Pisa, Italy. A. 
few of the other reasons why Onv 
tario can be regarded as a province 
of opportunity are pictured below* 



More than 56,000 fans watch a 200 mile race et Ontarto’ 
Mosport track. England's Surtees beat out 32 top drtvfje 1 
win—average speed 90 miles per hour. Stirling Moss sei 
of the track, "To my mind, having raced there. Mospprt i 
among the top six of the shorter circuits in the world- 


The Welland Canal overcomes e difference of 
127 feet between the levels .of Lake Erie and 
.akeOntario. During the 1964shipping season, 
he monthly cargo tonnage averaged more than 
J million tons—20 thousand tons s month more 
hen traversed the Panama Canal in the same 
>eriod. 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Britain scored an all-time export record and its first trade 
surplus for to months in December. 

The Paris bourse bounced up 6 {% in the week following 
the replacement of the austere AS. Discard d’Estaing with 
the expansionist AS. Debre as boss of France’s economy. 

A tough budget for Sweden. 

Britain’s engineering world was sltahen this past week by an 
£11 million cash bid for Charles Churchill—one of the 
few sizeable and efficient British machine tool makers. The 
bidder was the engineering giant, Tube Investments. 


EXPLOSIVE EFFORT 

Except under stress of war, it 
would normally take a nation ten 
years to become a military nuclear 
power. Six or seven years from 
the go-ahead to the first test ex¬ 
plosion, another three or so to get 
weapons into the hands of the 
services. 

Since the first atomic bomb ex¬ 
ploded in the United States twenty 
years ago, countries have been 
joining the nuclear dub at the rate 
of one every five years. Will enrol¬ 
ment accelerate ? Technically it is 
getting easier to join all the time. 
The only deterrent to a country set 
on possessing nudear weapons is 
an economic one* Fortunately, it 
is still effective. What matters is 
not whether a country can or 
cannot make nuclear weapons; but 
whether it could or could not fight 
a nudear war. A very different 
thing. China, for example, is not 
induded among the four major 
nudear powers because it still lacks 
a delivery system. 

The Raw Materials 

Nuclear weapons arc based either 
on: (i) mineral uranium; (a) an 
alternative combination of water 
and conventional chemical explo¬ 
sive. The second is only for the 
most expert. For alt practical pur¬ 
poses : no uranium, no bombs. 
Since 1963, the ^Eaternational 
Atomic Energy Agdttcy has oper¬ 
ated a “ safeguards ” scheme by 
which membek countries (of the 
United Nations) sell uranium only 
against written guarantees—backed 
by inspection—thaf it is exclusively 
for dvil use. Britain’s uranium 
contracts with Canada, South 
Africa, and Australia were signed 
before the scheme’s existence. 
Canada has since refused France 
tons of uranium beeatft* 
the guarantee 


France is now believed to be nego¬ 
tiating alternative supplies from 
South Africa. But France, the 
United States, the Soviet Union 
and probably China all have local 
uranium. 

Lack of local supplies could 
prevent bomb production. But a 
determined search would probably 
find some uranium almost any¬ 
where—at a price. Britain for 
example, is geologically very 
promising: much more so than 
France. . 


The Soft Option 

There are several routes from raw 
uranium to mushroom cloud. The 
two main ones are : 

(1) Conversion of uranium to 
plutonium. Simplest to engineer; 
but provides the least satisfactory 
weapon. 

(2) Extraction of uranium 235. 
Hard to do ; but simple to explode, 
essential for H-bombs. 

The attraction of plutonium is that 
it is almost 100% fissionable— 
which uranium certainly is not. 


Bomb Birthdays First nuclear tests 



A-Bombs H-Bombs H-Bombs 
20 kt 1 megaton 60 megaton 


China 


France 


Britain 


♦ USSR 


MSA 


USSR 



Britain 


> USSR 
USA 


1964 

1962 

1960 

1958 

1956 

1954 

1952 

1950 

1946 

1945 


(let) *1,000 foes of high «- 
TNT.1 megaton*1,000Melons 


21) 
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And it can be separated easily, if 
expensively, from uranium by 
ordinary chemistry. All a country 
needs to produce a few warheads 1 
worth of plutonium is some 
uranium plus a certain type of 
nuclear reactor. This does not 
have to be as big as an atomic 
power station. It could merely be 
one of the bigger types of research 
reactor, the sort Britain sells for 
£$ million. Given reasonable 
secrecy, a country could run such 
a research reactor to provide 
material for one or two bombs a 
year without the world being any 
die wiser. £15 million could cover 
die lot. 


The map lists countries known to 
have reactors of this size and 
upwards. India, which boasts a 
new plutonium extracting plant, 
and Israel, have both probably 
accumulated a plutonium stock¬ 
pile. Sweden too. 

Big, £30 to £60 million, nuclear 
power stations could obviously 
produce more plutonium than 
small, £5 million, research re¬ 
actors. The atomic power network 
in western Europe could in theory 
provide 200 bombs a year; 
Britain’s alone more than too. But 
only at the cost of disrupting elec¬ 
tricity supplies. 

All-plutonium bombs are inferior 
to bombs based on uranium 233. 
As the switch continues from small 
atomic bombs to Mg H-bombs, a 
eountiry with serious claims to be a 
nuclearpower must have uranium 
235. This is where economic fac¬ 
tors start to pinch. Plants for ex¬ 
tracting uranium 233 (chemically 
indistinguishable from ordinary 
uranium) throw a big strain on 
the engineering industry; cost 
fantastic sums 5 and require vast 
amounts of electricity, which 
strains the pdwer network. What 
takes the effort is boosting the 
concentration of uranium 23 
from its normal under 1 % of 
total to close on 
France has not yet Cttispleted a 
separation plant begun in 1957. 
Then expected to cost £25 million, 
the figure is now nearer £350 
million. This seems unreasonably 
high; only £100 tnillion. (at i960 
prices) is allowed in oar costing 
table for a uranium 235 separation 
plant. Even this is fairly stagger* 
tag—and does not include the cost 
of the 300 megawatt power station* 
that would be needed to run it. 
How . did the Chines, get 
uranium 235 for the two bombs 
tested last year from a plant appar* 
‘endy only half-completed ? One 
rumour is that they used fuel ob¬ 
tained from Russia for a research 
reactor that altcady had a high 



A Uranium mines 
Countries which 

are making, 
czi could make, 
bombs 


s Non-starte/s (for various reasons) 


concentration of uranium 23$ in 
it. Another is that they laboriously 
re-cycled uranium through what 
plant they had, taking several times 
as long over the process. But the 
cost and complication of these 
plants, plus the amount of power 
they take, remain real barriers to 
the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, and particularly H- 
bombs. 

A Cheaper Way? 

Uranium 233 is at present separ¬ 
ated by sieving. Holland, Gcr- 
many ; France, and Japan are all 
working hard on the alternative 
possibility of centrifuging. By last 
summer there were hopeful signs. 
For big quantities of uranium 235, 
on the 6 scale required by Russia or 
the United States, centrifuging is 
uneconomic. But for small quanti¬ 
ties required to trigger a few 
bombs, it would be substantially 
cheaper—in capital cost at least. 
It might bring modem nuclear 
weapons (as distinct from unsatis¬ 
factory purely plutonium ones) 
within the reach of small countries. 
The big atomic powers have put a 
security embargo on their centri¬ 
fuge work. But what is being done 
in other countries could open the 
gates to nuclear proliferation with 
a vengeance. 

The Candidates 

The list of countries capable of 
making a nuisance of themselves 
by manufacturing a few bombs is 
alarmingly long. Most of them 
could be no more than a 
nuisance. The building of the 
weapons is only a half-way house. 
They still haft to be delivered— 
in ballistic missiles costing 9 mini¬ 
mum of £130 Bullion to develop. 
This sum is based on Britain’s ex¬ 
perience with the Blue Streak 
rocket ; the combined MU for Bhie 
Strekk and. its undetgrouhd 
launching sites aw gut atbetween 



craft, however good, is just not on 
while anti-aircraft missiles have so 
obviously the upper hand. 

France’s effort is probably the least 
to qualify a country as a serious 
nuclear powpr. This provides 
capacity for between ten and 
twenty bombs a year—half 
Britain’s at its production peak. It 
also provides for nudear submar¬ 
ines and for the development of H- 
bombs which require a lot of re¬ 
search but not much extra capital 
beyond simple plant needed to 
make heavy water. French mili¬ 
tary atomic expenditure is running 
at £250 million a year ; this does 
not include work in band on bal¬ 
listic missiles to carry the bombs. 
All available figures suggest any¬ 
thing much below a capital outlay 
of £1,000 million is unlikely to be 
very effective. 

How many countries could and 
would spend this much? Apart 
from those already in the business? 
In Europe, probably Sweden. 
Outside Europe, China. India and 
Israel both have reasons for want¬ 
ing to join the nuclear club, but of 
necessity on a smaller plutonium- 
based scale. Japan is making 
noises on those lines too. But as 
nuclear weapons proliferate, this 
will mean very little. 


Bill for Bombs 

Capital investment over 10 years to 
produce e complex with annual capacity 
of 10 small bombs. 


Cm 

Some uranium oxide, say 
1,000 tons at $8 a fb 
1 ore-treatment plant to convert 


oxide Into uranlumfuel JO 

1 nuclear reactor to convert 
uranium fuel into plutonium 15 

1 chemical plant to extract that 
plutonium 

1 plant for extracting uranium 

235f join natural uranium 100 

Total above 138 

Some ballistic missiles 158 

TOTAL 288 
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To nearly every , gonapanjr there 
eoraesa time whan capital is needed 
to expand i&e business, to obtain new 
equipment, to build Or secure larger 
premises. Thisisthe time when ICFC 
can feiidtaitahd.'' ■. • '•£, 

ICF^hj^ stnaH ahd" medium- 
sized cbpipattiesby jhye&ting.. long¬ 
term d&elopment capital when it is 
most needed—between .£5,000 and 
£300,000 on first application. Wc 
make certain that every customer gets 
the help he needs in a form (hat 
ensureshealihy growth without finan¬ 
cial strain, but we do not interfere in. 
company affairs. We also offer plant 
purchase and plant leasing schemes, 



GIVES SMAj& 
COMPANIES 
A BIG HAND 


and advise on such matters as slock 
exchange flotations. In all these fields, 
our rates are keyed .to those current 
elsewhere in thecapital market, with 
the additional merit that arrange¬ 
ments with ICFC arc not affected 
by credit squeezes. 

Since wc were founded in 1945, 
with the backing of the Bank of 
Englandand thcCIcnring Banks, we 
have helped about 1,500companies Jj 
to grow, and arc currently investing 
about a million pounds a month. Can 
we help you in the same way? 

Send for our booklet, Capital for 
Business . Then come and talk to us 
about your specific needs. 


iCFC 


Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Limited 
Piency House, 7 Copthalt Avenue, Loudon £C2 
Offices hi feirmtaghafft, fifrtotol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Manchester, Newantle-on-Tyne 



£ i 

fi.V'u *>f. . r ■ . »,■ 
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All over Europe, more and 
more people are jumping 
at the chance to use Hertz... 


... because people are fast Recovering the easiest, most 
economical way to get from point to point Is in a Hertz car. 
Rent a shiny Hertz Ford or other tine car in one place in the 
U.K. or Europe, drive where you tike) thenleave iteith Hertz 
anywhere else. It’s the Hertz Rent,it Here/Uavo It there 
service. And with a Hertz charge card* you erC instantly 
recognized at over 2000 Hertz stations world wide. Head for 



Background to the 
North American 
Market 

Canada Mexico 
U.S.A. 


Hen an 248 million people in three markets for 
British Exporters. But you need to know a great deal 
about them—what they buy from us, what they 
might buy from us, their trading customs, import 
regulations, packaging requirements. This is the kind 
of information you'd find in the new Barclays Guide 
for Exporters. Volume 3. which provides profiles 
of these three markets. Copies can be obtained 
from Barclays Group Office. 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3 or through any branch of the bank. 
Alternatively, please get in touch with any of our 
specialisad foreign branches:— 

London: Chief Foreign Branch, 168 Fenchurch Street EC3 
West End Foreign Branch; I Pall MeltEast SW1 
Foreign Branches also at BfcrfHnghath, Bradford, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Ipswich, Liverpool. Luton, Manchester. 

Newcastle upon Tyne, Nottingham, Reading. Southampton 
or 

Barclays Export Finance Co. Ltd.. 37 King William Street. EC4 



BARCLAYS BANK 

Money ii 'our business—throughout the world 
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TAXING BRITAIN'S WEALTH—I 

The Indefensible Status Quo 


V Mr Callaghan and Dr Raldor have not loat their zeal for tax 
reform, they ahould now be preparing busily for a wholesale 
recasting of British taxes on capital; and so should Mr Heath 
and his shadows. That may seem an intimidating statement to 
harassed City readers who are still, grappling with the complexities 
of last year’s capital gains tax, but it is amply confirmed by any 
serious study of the indefensible status quo. It really is important 
to change a system under which penal taxes fall on the ignorant 
and the unlucky, but which leaves yawning loopholes through 
which other people escape virtually scot free : a system which over 


W hen the new capital gains tax is in full operation total 
taxation of wealth in Britain will be over £500 million 
a year. This is three times the revenue from surtax and about 
15 per cent of the revenue from income tax. By past 
standards, Britain is therefore now imposing substantial taxes 
on wealth. But they still amount to a property levy of well 
under i per cent a year, and fall in many of die wrong places. 

Total personal wealth in Britain in 1963 is officially—but 
probably wrongly—estimated at about £64,000 million. This 
represents about £4,000 per household or about £1,200 per 
head of the population. But three-fifths of the population still 
has no significant wealth at all; of the wealth owned by the 
rest, the latest figures suggest'that 7.1 per cent belongs to 
those with fortunes of over £200,000, 15.7 per cent to those 
with between £30,000 and £200,000, and 77.2 per cent to 
those with less than £50,000. 

These data are based on the death duty statistics of the 
Inland Revenue. The essential assumption underlying these 
estimates is that the recorded wealth of individuals dying in 
different age groups is representative of the wealth of the 
living in each particular age group. Then, from statistics of 
the proportion of individuals likely to die in the various age 
groups in any year, it is possible to multiply the death duty 
figures to obtain estimates of the total wealth of at least that 
portion of the population with Sufficient wealth to be assessed 
for death duties. 

Faults in the Official Figures 

But these extrapolated estimates have a number of weak¬ 
nesses. The numbers dying in the younger age groups but in 
the higher wealth groups are too small to give an accurate 
projection. * More seriously,'a lot of wealth is transferred by 
gifts inter viifos, and escapes death duty taxation if made five 
years before death. Since death duties take 80 per cent 


the sixty yean since Lloyd George has not only failed in He 
original aim of breaking np the big fortunes, bat has also done far 
too little to help die building up of small ones. 

The case foe a different system of taxation on capital depends 
on many questions of fact. How great ate existing taxes oh 
wealth ? By whom are these paid ? What is the existing distribu¬ 
tion of wealth ? How has this distribution of wealth been chang¬ 
ing over recent years ? This, the first of two articles, attempts 
some answers to these questions. A second article will consider 
how the existing system of wealth taxation should be recast 


of estates over £1,250,000, avoidance is inevitably more wide¬ 
spread in the top wealth brackets. (Hence the apparent 
poverty at death of bankers and property magnates who were 
known to possess very substantial fortunes in their lifetimes.) 
A considerable amount of property is also held in discretionary 
trusts—that is, trusts that have legal discretion as to who they 
make beneficiaries of the monies in trust. The beneficiaries 
of the trusts, while they may enjoy very considerable 
benefits in their lifetime from the trusts, appear to have no 
wealth from this source at the time of their death. These and 
other well worn devices to avoid death duties mean that the 
revenue figures of total wealth may appreciably underestimate 
the amount of wealth held or enjoyed by the upper wealth 
groups. 

Moreover, the official statistics relate to the wealth' of 
individuals ; but a more relevant consideration for assessing 
the distribution of wealth is wealth enjoyed by families. It is 
clearly misleading to classify with the genuinely poor the wives 
and children of millionaires, merely because they rosy have 
little property in their own right. But that is what estimates 
based on death duty statistics do. 

An Alternative Estimate 

It is possible ro cut through some of these difficulties by 
basing the estimates not on the recorded wealth of the small 
sample of the dying, but on the recorded investment income 
of the living. Thus not only avoids the distortions caused 
by gifts, trusts and the rest; it also relates to. the total number 
of taxpayers, and thus treats husband and wife as one person. 
The breakdown of wealth into various types of asset can itself 
be taken from the Revenue estimates of total wealth. From 
the estimated yidd pf the different assets it is then possible 
to project the amount of wealth -.which must lie behind the 
Revenue figures of investment incomes. . ’ 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH, 1969-60 


Range of wealth 

Per cent of 

Per cent of 

Average wealth 

£ 

taxpayers 

total wealth 

held 

£• 

Below 3,000 

87.9 

3.7 

107 

3,000-10,000 

5.1 

12.0 

6,000 

10.000- 25,000 

4.9 

29.0 

15,200 

25,000- 50,000 

1.2 

16.6 

36,250 

50,000-100,000 

0.6 

15.1 

68,250 

100,000-200,000 

0.2 

10.6 

136,400 

Over 200,000 

0.1 

13.0 

334,100 

Ail ranges 

100.0 

100.0 

2.576 


These are unofficial estimates of personal wealth based on official figures of investment 
income. The tote! number of taxpayers to which the percentages in the second column era 
related is 21 million. The total personel wealth to which the figures in the third column refer 
is tbAAOOmillion. 

The latest available figures of investment income are for 
1959/60. In that year the total personal wealth implied by 
the investment income figures (including owner-occupied 
houses) was about £54,100 million. This is probably about 
10 per cent higher than estimates based on the death duty 
method of estimation at that time. The distribution of this 
wealth is shown in the table. 

On this estimate, about 84 per cent of wealth seems to be 
owned by the top 7 per cent of taxpayers; indeed, as much 
as 55 per cent is owned by the top 2 per cent of taxpayers. 
This shows an even more uneven distribution than the Inland 
Revenue estimates. And the reason for this extreme concen¬ 
tration is not that a few have such vast wealth. It is that so 
man y have virtually no wealth. The average size of fortune 
in the top range (of over £200,000) is £334,000; and this 
range accounts for 13 per cent of total personal wealth. Of 
the 55 per cent of wealth owned by the top 2 per cent of tax¬ 
payers, some three-quarters is owned by taxpayers with for¬ 
tunes between £25,000 and £200,000. Meanwhile, 88 per 
cent of taxpayers-probably had an average wealth of less than 
£300 ; our table suggests that their average holding is only 
£107, but this may be an underestimate because of the sub¬ 
stantial under-reporting of investment income by the lower 
income groups. 

These estimates (like those of the Revenue) are subject 
to appreciable margins of error. For this reason it is almost 
impossible to measure small changes in the distribution of 
wraith. The strongest conclusion to which most experts in 
this field are prepared to commit themselves, on the basis of 
the Revenue figures, is that there may have been a slight 
decrease in the wealth concentration in terms of the percentage 
of wealth owned by the top 10 per cent—this percentage 
having possibly declined from 88.5 per cent in 1936 to 79.5 
per cent in 1954.* 

Why Death Duties Have Failed 

Why have Britain's not inconsiderable taxes on capital 
failed to achieve any significant redistribution of wealth ? 
Four reasons stand out: 

(1) Death duties are readily avoidable simply by transferring 
wealth by gifts inter vivos, as described above. 

(2) Even when death duties ate effective, they may have little 
direct effect in increasing wealth at the bottom end of the scale. 
In general they simply enable the government to reduce, or rather 
to check die increase in, the national debt. And while jhis 
reduces the amount of wealth held by the upper wealth group, 
it does not directly increase the wealth held by the rest. 

* H. F. Lydall and D* G. Tipping “ The Distribution of Personal Wealth 
in Britain"” Oxford Bulletin of*Statistics , 1961 . 
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(3) Government help to the lower income groups has not 
generally taken the form of adding to their wealth. Thus thesis 
groups have been given pension rights and national assistance 
rather than investments; and the right to live in council houses 
at subsidised rents rather than property. These and other 
benefits can logically be regarded as the equivalent of capital 
held in trust by the government for these groups, in the same 
way as trusts hold property on behalf of the upper wealth 
groups. To some extent, therefore, the true wealth possessed 
by the lower wealth group is appreciably underestimated owing 
to the special legal form it takes. 

(4) A fourth reason why the distribution of wealth has changed 
only marginally is to be found in the type of asset in which the 
wealth is held. Briefly, the rich do not only have more money ; 
they also make it multiply faster. Thus cash and fixed interest 
securities represent 45 per cent of the wealth of individuals 
with less than £10,000, and equity shares only 5 per cent. By 
contrast, equities represent 56 per cent of the wealth of those 
with over £250,000, and cash and bonds only 22 per cent. As 
a result, the average capital appreciation of the assets held by 
the wealthiest group, on this average composition, has been 
114 per cent between 1950 and 1964; while the assets of the 
£3,ooo-£ 10,000 group have appreciated by only 48 per cent. 

To some degree the figures given in that last sentence may 
have been exceptional, because the equity boom between 
1950 and 1964 was probably exceptional, too. But there is 
undoubtedly a permanent built-in tendency to inequality here. 
It is not just that the wealthy are financially more sophisticated; 
they are also genuinely better placed to take risks, and need to 
keep a smaller proportion of their money unprofitably as a 
liquid reserve. The awkward fact is that any tendency towards 
a more even distribution of wealth in Britain is being counter¬ 
acted all the time by these differences in its composition. 

Two Preliminary Steps 

Reformers need to direct their attention to each of these 
four perpetrators of inequality. The first requires a realistic 
reform of the system of capital taxation; this will form the 
subject of next week’s article. But action is also needed on 
the three other heads if the wraith of the mass of the popula¬ 
tion is to be significandy built up. Thus tied wealth in the 
form of council housing and pension rights, while perhaps 
necessary for some of the lower income groups, condemns the 
others whose wealth is similarly in this tied form either to 
be perpetual wards of a paternalistic government, or else to 
begin afresh with nothing—by, for example, moving out of a 
subsidised council house and paying free market values for 
owner-occupied housing. As houses have always been the first 
step in building up personal assets, major improvements in 
the distribution of wealth might be brought about simply 
by an extension of owner-occupation. 

The first step should be to sweep away the present absurd 
system of tax deduction of mortgage interest—a tax saving 
that increases in absolute amount with the sum borrowed and 
the tax. rate of the borrower, hence constituting the unique 
absurdity of a subsidy that increases with the wraith of the 
person being subsidised. This should be replaced by a uni¬ 
form system of tax subsidies on payments of mortgage interest.. 
This would greatly increase the Dumber of householders who 
could afford owner-occupation; if combined with a move to 
encourage council tenants to purchase their council, houses (at 
prices which realistically reflect the extent, to which they are 
already being subsidised), it could bring about a major 
expansion of ownersgpnpaticiD. * 

.Next, any government that is seriously interested in achiev- 
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ing a fairer distribution of wealth could itself help the lower tion of wealth in Britain will have to steel itself to paying a 

interest rates like 2$ per cent on small savings. Allowing for more realistic and fairer interest rate On these Small borrow- 

wealth groups to keep their money in a more profitable form. ings. The Post Office's recent introduction of special invest- 

Hitherto, governments have done the opposite by paying ment accounts is a small step in the right direction. More 

the average rate of inflation in Britain, this is actually a nega- important and far-reaching would be the establishment of § 

tive return. Governments have financed themselves on the state unit trust, to encourage small savers to take a larger stake 

cheap at the expense of those savers who can afford it least. in equity shares, or a concerted development by the unit trust 

Any government that is serious about improving the distribu- movement into this mass market. 


Shake-out in Liner Shipping 


Seasick Cunard joined a consortium of 
shipping companies last week: the second 
consortium to be formed since September 
to develop the new container freight trade. 

The two groups now hold the future of 
Britain's cargo liner fleet. 

A hurricane from America has finally hit British shipping. 

Even the best men commanding the fortunes of Britain’s 
cargo liner fleets were slow to see it coming; but they at least 
have battened down, and are prepared to meet the storm. 
What it will do to the ageing canvas and creaking rigging 
of less efficient liner companies is a different matter. No 
amount of “ getting together with the rest of the boys ” will 
save them from the onslaught. 

This hurricane is the “ container concept.” Born of exor¬ 
bitant cargo handling costs around the world, and bred on 
port delays which have caused ships to spend half their work¬ 
ing lives in port, the container concept is built around a stan¬ 
dard unit (8 ft by 8 ft by 20 ft in Europe, but bigger in 
America). This is packed either by the manufacturer or at 
a nearby container terminal, inspected by customs officials, 
and then kept sealed until delivery to the customer or a con¬ 
tainer terminal at the other end. Its beauty lies in the fact 
that containers are mechanically bandied from start to finish ; 
and with speedy mechanical cargo handling, bigger, faster and 
fewer ships become feasible. 

True, American experience has already shown that there 
are all kinds of problems attached to the container concept— 
not the least being that it suits only certain trades. But the 
heart of the revolution in shipping brought about by the idea 
is the realisation that the shipping business will pay only if the 
shipowner controls the entire transport operation from the 
manufacturer to the customer. Door-to-door service is the 
key to the shipping business of the future. It is this that is 
already being provided by the leaders in the field in America, 
Sea-Land and Matson Lines ; and it is this that must soon be 
provided by the two container groups that have now been 
created in Britain. But there, virtually, the similarity between 
future container operations in Britain and America is likely 
to end, largely because British and Amercan ship operators 
cover very different trades.. 

The strings attached to the container system as prac¬ 
tised by the Americans are, first, the need to have containers 
fuff in both directions (which requires a two-way trade in goods 
capable of being packed into containers); and, second, the 
vast capital ounay required to go into the businesss on a 


proper scale. The shipowner must not only provide die con¬ 
tainers—at £800 a time, and a couple of thousand containers 
are needed to get a transatlantic trade going; he must also 
invest heavily in container terminals both at the port and 
inland. Above all, he cannot use his existing fleet; he must 
buy specially-designed ships, bigger and faster than he is using 
at present. Sea-Land is spending $150 million on the ships 
for its transatlantic trade alone. 

The main reason why the American container system does 
not transplant simply to British conditions is that British liner 
companies often ply between primary producing countries 
and industrial areas, unlike the Americans who generally have 
industrial areas at both ends. All too often, therefore, British 
companies' cargoes can be containerised only in one direc¬ 
tion ; or, when a two-way container traffic is feasible, a smaller 
proportion of the whole trade can be containerised. Instead 
of going the whole hog, the British are therefore likely to 
plump for a “door-to-door "system using smaller loads. This 
means packing cargo on to pallets to be moved by forklift 
truck: a halfway bouse, more expensive in handling costs but 
cheaper in capital. This needs a hybrid ship with square holds 
capable of taking both containers and/or unit loads; it is that 
sort of ship, with variations, that is likely to find most favour 
with both the big container groups operating in Britain. 

The first of the container groups in Britain, Overseas Con¬ 
tainers Ltd., has just joined Coast Lines and the Transport 
Holding Company to build and run Britain’s first inland con¬ 
tainer port, near Birmingham, and will soon announce the 
shape of the ship it wants. But it is not likely to differ very 
much from the ship already being built by Ellernoan-Wilson— 
part of the second consortium, announced this week. The 
Ellerman-Wilson vessel will carry containers loaded through 
a ramp in the stern, instead of through hatches in the top of 
the ship. But in the next generation of sbips-containers arid 
unit loads will be loaded by conveyor belt through the side. 

Against this background of a major shake-out in liner 
shipping, what are the prospects for the opposing groups ? 
Overseas Containers Ltd. was formed by P&O, British and 
Commonwealth, Ocean Steam and Furness Withy. The first 
three run to Australia and this is the first trade that will be 
containerised. It is'for the Australia run that a ship is now 
being designed. With this community of interests, container 
and pallet pools should be far easier to manage titan when the 
separate interests of each component company are spread out. 

This is the disadvantage of the second consortium, Asso¬ 
ciated Container Transport Lt^. Its routes virtually cover 
the world. The group is made up of Ben Line, one of the 
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leading private shipping companies in the far eastern trade; 
Blue Star, part of the Vestey meat empire with ships specially 
designed to fetch and carry frozen meat around the world; 
Cunard, with its passenger fleet, Brocklebank and Port Line 
(which carries meat from Australia and New Zealand); Eller- 
man Lines, fast becoming king of the short sea trades to 
Europe, the Mediterranean and Africa—and quite definitely 
the company with the most knowledge of containers and unit 
loads in the group; and Harrison Lines, which trades to the 
West Indies, Central America, South and East Africa and the 
southern United States. Even the computer that Associated 
Container Transport is using to examine the routes and 
cargoes involved will have difficulty in reconciling this 
diversity of interests. The worst placed company in the new 
group is clearly Cunard, which must go the whole hog, into 
containers to match American competition. Britain is at 
present generating only enough west-bound North Atlantic 
cargo that can go into containers to keep one 27,000-ton 27- 
knot ship busy; the east-bound trade is about 15 per cent 
bigger. This might be worth going into, were it not for a 
small armada of container ships now being marshalled by three 
American and three continental shipowners—two of the 
biggest due to start this spring. For example, Sea-Land has 
ordered six ships. Each will have a speed of 27 knots and be 
able to carry 1,200 containers each way. A conservative esti¬ 
mate of round voyage times gives this company alone a carry¬ 
ing capacity of one million tons of general cargo each year, 
mainly to Rotterdam. And Sea-Land is only one of the opera¬ 
tors. American shipowners, running almost entirely to the 
Continent of Europe, can regard England as a backwater as 
far as containers are concerned. Operating to Rotterdam, they 
can pick up or drop off a few containers to Britain en route. 
A British-based company must depend much more heavily 
for support from.Britain alone. Cunard is already losing 
money on its passenger ships. If its chances of making money 
on the transatlantic container trade are slim (to say the least), 


its whole future looks pretty cloudy. The company is in fact 
open for a take-over. 

The present share price is accounted for by easily realisable 
assets ; net cash of £8 million, buildings valued at £4.5 mil¬ 
lion, and Cunard’s 30 per cent stake in the BOAC-Cunard 
venture which is valued at £9 million (the minimum price 
the government would have to pay). The Cunard fleet 
can be divided into three groups, headed by Port Line which 
made a profit of at least £3 million last year. On a conserva¬ 
tive basis Port Line is worth £1$ million as a going concern 
and can easily be hived off. Brocklebank and the Cunard fleet 
itself are probably worth no more than half their book value— 
say £15 million. This gives Bn asset value, after payment of 
preference capital, of 75s. per ordinary share. The Q4 is a 
problem, but Cunard probably need not lose more than £10 
million on its commitments there. This still leaves it a take¬ 
over prospect—on paper. Curiously enough, this well-known 
asset situation has not stopped the shares sticking below 
18s. 6d. for four years: the nominee holders who appeared 
on the register when Mr Charles Clore was showing interest 
have mostly been sellers. Perhaps the City feels that ships 
are not an asset; and that the only bid is likely to come from 
another shipping company and they are now too committed 
to take on anything so big. 

Cunard is not the only member of the two new con¬ 
sortia that faces problems in attempting to fit itself into 
the future. The new groups are only the beginning. They 
will both undoubtedly change and the next five years must 
see some great names in liner shipping sinking and others 
growing. These years of change mean heavy investment in 
the new systems of door-to-door shipping and the immediate 
returns cannot be large. The most heartening thing to come 
out of this new wind from America are these signs of co-opera¬ 
tion between the once proud and lonely pillars of British ship¬ 
ping. There will have to be a lot more co-operation, and 
mergers, to come. 


This Could Mean Banking War 


Instead of castigating the bankers for the 
deficiencies of their annual reports, it 
is a pleasure to congratulate them 
for their new year innovations 

nder the lead of the Westminster and Barclays, the 
big English deposit banks are rousing themselves. 
The Westminster has made a further small move towards 
industrial banking and new issue business. Barclays, by 
introducing its own credit card, hopes to extend this facility 
for credit payment far more widely in Britain—and to bring 
new personal and retail customers into Barclays. This 
week three other members of the Big Five sheepishly admitted 
that they had seriously considered entering the bidding. 
Westminster is already at another table. It has acquired only 
a minority in Diners Club, but it will J>c talking on Monday 
to the new majority owner. Diners Qub Inc* 

The implications of Barclays’ move have been widely mis¬ 
understood. The spectre of clearing banks abetting consumer 
spending, and consumer credit, at a moment when the 


Government is trying to sound stem is not too real. The 
amounts of credit involved are trifling, and are likely to 
stay so for a good time to come. Barclays has an initial target 
of one million card holders. An annual turnover of £100 mil¬ 
lion, and an average six-week credit period would mean a 
running debt of £11$ million. By comparison, total clearing 
bank advances are now £4,500 million, and hire purchase and 
other instalment debt is £1,400 million. Credit cards are 
essentially instruments of payment, and of simplifying the 
retail money flow, rather than of extending credit. For Bar¬ 
clays and the Westminster, they could be a Useful counter to 
the coming Post Qffice giro—provided, that is, that the new 
push behind the credit cards persuades retailers to accept 
them. Hitherto in Britain, credit cards have been confined 
largely to hotels, restaurants and travel. 

Barclays sees the scheme as part of its general attempt so 
cut down the expensive use of cash. The scheme will go a 
long way to paying for itself just by using slack computer 
time. Barclays has done a good competitive job to get in 
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ahead of the other British banks. At least 
some of die Barclay-card holders, as 
well as retail outlets, who do not bank 
at Barclays may be tempted in by the 
encashment facility their card itself will 
give them at any Barclays branch. This 
could mean banking war. 

Bad debt experience will be crucial 
in making or breaking die idea. Barclays 
has bought expertise (its men have been 
to California on a training mission) from 
die Bank of America, particularly on programming computers 
for rogue-spotting. It is no secret that both the Bank of 
America and Chase Manhattan had a nasty time from retail 
credit cards in the early days. Chase sold out to UniServ, but 
is now back, though in a slightly different field and officially 
cautioned against integrating the business, through the 
medium of Diners Club Inc. By contrast, credit cards aimed 
more at travel than everyday retailing, like Diners, American 
Express and the new Eurocard, barely have to worry about bad 
debt Including theft, it conies to less than 1 per cent For 
these cards are restricted to salary earners (American Express 
sets a minimum of £ 2,000 a year) and businessmen. But a 
break-through into retail credit could be another matter, and 
Barclays is apparently imposing no lower salary limit. Another 
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problem in Britain is the lack of proper credit infbnaitkw. 
This itself gives a big bank an advantage—at least it kOOWs 
about its own customers; but Barclays may yet wisely, 
to join up with one of the hire purchase credit vetting bureaux, 
Bankers themselves will be the last to place much faith hi 
bankers’ references, the traditional credit-check. But no one 
is confident that public opinion could even now take the 
institution of effective (which means secret) independent credit 
rating on North American lines. 

For the Westminster, Diners Club in its present form 
cannot cover the same range of retail payments that the Bank 
of America's system does for Barclays. Other banks have a 
limited choice; an arrangement with American Express, or 
rather its retail credit subsidiary UniServ, would be die plum. 
Eurocard, quite strong in Europe but not in Britain, might also 
get some American link. It is run by a group of European 
finance houses linked in the Amstel association, but it is 
limited to international travel. 


Anyone cleared for credit-worthiness can hold a Barclay- 
card ; an account at Barclays Bank is not necessary. 

A card-holder can draw £25 cash at any Barclays branch 
on showing the card. Also a directory will be published of 
establishments—shops, hotels, restaurants—which will do busi¬ 
ness on credit with card-holders. The holder signs the bill, 
on which the card will be imprinted by a special machine 
provided by the bank. 

The trader then presents the bill to the local Barclays branch 
for immediate credit (less discount) to his account. The rate 
of discount will vary from 3-5 per cent depending on the 
volume and unit size of turnover from the trader. The trader, 
or “ member establishment,” also pays an entrance fee of £ 5 - 15 . 

The trader can allow up to £25 credit a time ; or, if more is 
wanted, can check by telephone (reversed charges) with the 
nearest Bardaycard Centre. There will be three Centres—in 
the North, Midlands and South. 

The card-holder will be billed monthly by Barclays. If paid 
within 25 days, no interest win be charged. Beyond that the 
card-holder will be charged ij per cent per month; i.e. 18 per 
cent per annum from the 26 th day. It is possible that those 
with Barclays bank accounts will be able to have their accounts 
debited. 

Bardays hopes that 40 , 00 ^ 50,000 traders will be taking 
the cards by midsummer, when the scheme is scheduled to 
start. It hopes for one million card-holders a year from incep¬ 
tion. The scheme wi|2 start in England and Wales and, through 
the British Linen Bank, in Scotland. Then it will <*q overseas 
through Barclays DCO and Barclays (France). There will be 
reciprocal facilities with Bank American!, now used by i} 
million people. 


Barclays itself has an indirect stake in Eurocard. And, 
ironically, Eurocard has the closest relations with the British 
Hotels and Restaurants Association—which protested body at 
Barclays’ scheme on the very afternoon of its announcement. 
The association has long waged a campaign against conceding 
any discount on credit card transactions. But recommenda¬ 
tions to its members to boycott such credit cards have had to 
be withdrawn for fear of running foul of the Re ginwar of 
Restrictive Practices. Its ranks are divided on this question 
anyhow; in London alone Associated Hotels, De Vere, Grand 
Metropolitan (the original maverick) and Oddeninos all, 
against BHRA policy, accept cards on which payment com¬ 
mission is levied. The president of the International Hold 
Association, of which the BHRA is a member, was lobbied 
for some rime last year by American Express; be nearly 
gave in. But the association’s policy, if not its solidarity, 
survived. This policy is still significant as a forerunner ol 
what may eventually tell against credit cards if their use 
spreads wider and competition grows. Not surprisingly, 
traders would prefer the charge to be levied 0n> credit card 
users, rather than through discounts. Bardays, with no flat 
fee to the user, has sensibly gone the other way. But its 
intended 3-5 per cent commission on bills, being below the 
current discounts of 5-8 per cent, carries a little further a 
commission war for outlets which has already begun. And 
a number of retailers have quickly expressed their imhajytwrc 
at the prospect of what Mr Hugh Whntner, chairma n of 
Eurocard and of the Savoy, told the IHA in Paris amounts 
to a tax on turnover. If retailers want more business they will 
have to lump it. But they may get better rates yet from the 
credit card firms, Barclays included. ' 
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BUSINESSDBRITAIN 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Inadequate, Not Impossible 


A t a time that the British people are 
losing faith in their ability to expand 
their economy more quickly, and at which 
a number of economists are finding new 
reasons why the task is beyond them, it is 
illuminating that the economist who has 
perhaps done most work in international 
comparisons - reasserts some simple and 
fundamentally optimistic economic home 
truths. Britain’s economic performance in 
the past decade has been bad. It could be 
improved. But only with a far more radical 
attack on the balance of payments albatross 
than this or any previous government has 
attempted. These are the basic points 
driven home by Mr Angus Maddison of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development in this month’s Lloyds 
Bank Review . 


Mr Maddison’s demonstration of the in¬ 
adequacy of Britain’s past performances is 
more than sobering: it is frightening. It is 
not only that the old explanations of other 
countries growing more quickly because 
they were starting from a lower level no 
longer apply; they can now be stood on 
their heads. Thus “ British industrial pro¬ 
ductivity is now below that of all west Euro¬ 
pean countries north of the Alps and prob¬ 
ably not very much different from the levels 
in the USSR, Italy and Japan.” Just as 
the other countries have been able to exploit 
backward agriculture as a source of growth. 
“ so the UK has a good deal of backward¬ 
ness to remove in industry.” And Mr 
Maddison, unlike other economists who 
negatively project future productive poten¬ 
tial simply by reference to what has been 
achieved in the past, unfashionably believes 
that the growth in Britain’s production and 
productivity can be increased by an increase 
in total investment; that Britain can push 
productivity-raising investment further, par¬ 
ticularly as its productivity level is lower 
than elsewhere in western Europe ; and that 
the National Plan target of a 3.4 per cent 
annual growth in output per man “is a 
perfectly feasibly long-term possibility.” 
The condition is that investment is raised 
further, and the condition to that is avoid¬ 
ance of constant government checks to the 
growth of demand. These checks, in Mr 
Maddisan’s view and also in otirs, have been 
singularly imposed on the British economy 
fundamentally because of its singular 
balance of payments constraint. 

This constraint has been threefold: in¬ 
adequate reserves, excessive overseas de¬ 
fence spending and excessive private over¬ 
seas investment. Mr Maddison k no 
believer in the beneficial effect of such 


investment on British exports—the evidence 
he cites is of negative correlation, of capital 
exports shutting off future exports of British 
goods rather than blaring a trail for them. 
As a remedy, Mr Maddison believes that 
the government must do still more to cut 
down both these sp:ci:il outflows, further 
even than is envisaged in the National Plan. 
There should be "some modest repatria¬ 
tion” of overseas assets. And while Mr 
Maddison is being somewhat remote in his 
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assertion that “a 10 per cent repatriation 
would be enough to double the reserves ” 
(of Indian rupees?), he is fully justified in 
criticising the present anomaly of com¬ 
pletely free movement of capital to other 
sterling countries at a time of tight restric¬ 
tions on what may be more profitable in¬ 
vestment beyond the sterling area. Since 
the outflow of capital to the sterling area has 
recently risen very steeply, the question of 
controlling it must surely be considered. 
Moreover, Mr Maddison judges that even 
after the 1965 budget Britain has still not 
moved as far as the United States in “ im¬ 
posing taxarion specifically designed to dis¬ 
courage investment abroad.” No one can 
be happy about any further barriers on 
international investment. But, at least while 
exchange rates are considered immutable, 
it is only through drastic exchange control 
that Britain can reconcile domestic expan¬ 
sion with external solvency. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Out with a Surplus 

B ritain managed to bow out 1965 with 
an honest-to-goodness surplus bn 
visible trade. A further strong roe in ex¬ 
ports to a new peak of £419 million season¬ 
ally adjusted, and a decline in imports from 
November’s high levels, tilted the trade 
account £5 million into the black on a bal¬ 


ance of payments basis. It was the best 
result for a very long time: last February’s 
tiny surplus—the first since early 1963— 
was a one-shot bonus of America’s dock 
strikes. December’s figures brought Britain’s 
trade deficit for the fourth quarter as a 
whole down to £12 million a month season¬ 
ally adjusted, against an average of £26 
million in the previous nine months and £45 
million in 1964. The figures clearly implied 
a substantial reduction in Britafli’s deficit on 
current account for the year from 1964’s 
swollen total—by more than half to perhaps 
£175 million. But the continuing outflow 
of long-term capital probably still held the 
total basic deficit at close to £450 million. 

Looking back over 1965 as a whole two 
features stand out. One is the disappoint¬ 
ing, if none too surprising, failure of the 
import surcharge to bite deeply into the 
country’s import bill. Indeed, imports were 
actually up i per cent—and those subject 
to the tax by a good deal more. Only 
(exempt) imports of food were down. TlTe 
other, happier, feature of the past year was 
Britain’s better than usual export perform¬ 
ance. The rise of 7 per cent compared with 
an average rise of 5 per cent during 1960-64 
—but was sdl] well below the OECD aver¬ 
age for 1965 of 9 per cent plus. The main¬ 
spring was the buoyant American market: 
Britain’s exports to the United States were 
up a whopping 23 per cent. Good sales to 
countries in the European Free Trade Asso¬ 
ciation also contributed, and exports to the 
overseas sterling area were up 7 per cent. 
Exports to the common market, by contrast, 
showed no rise at all over the 1964 total. 
Admittedly, in the fourth quarter brisk sales 
to Holland and Italy began to point to 
recovery, and further reflationary measures 
in France could give an additional impetus 
in the course of this year. But there is no 
certainty that 1966’s export performance 
will better 1965’$, as it needs to. 


COFFER 

Sideline for London 
Transport? 

O ver the past month, the Rhodesian 
rebellion and the lengthy strike at the 
Chilean copper mines ffave helped push up 
the price of copper on the London Metal 
Exchange by £80, to a record of more thaq 
£600 .a ton. This has opened up new lines 
of business opportunities. An easy profit 
of some ao per cent now beckons anyone 
in a position to melt down by the ton pen¬ 
nies or halfpennies whose copper content 
is 97 per Cent by weight. It takes 116,000 
pennies with a face Value of £480 
to produce a ton of copper when melu-d 
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down. Even aUowing-for costs of about 
£20, this leaves a clear profit of about £100 
a ton at the current LME price. Moreover, 
the operation is legal. True, the Gold and 
Silver Act of 1920 prohibits tampering with 
coins of the realm. But it applies only to 
those with a face value of sixpence or more. 

Is there a financial lifeline here for Lon¬ 
don Transport? Its annual turnover is 
just under £100 million, of which, at a wild 
guess, £25 million might be in coppers. 
That is equivalent to 50400 tons of copper, 
which theoretically could be melted down 



for a profit of million, or exactly what 
the latest fare increase was designed to 
bring in. Best of all, such a move might 
hasten the replacement of copper in pennies 
by a cheaper and lighter material like 
aluminium. Volume for volume, aluminium 
is only a third of copper’s weight and about 
15 per cent of its cost. It is tim€ a change 
over was made. Coppers have been drag¬ 
ging down the Briton’s trousers far too long. 


KEY INDICATORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Record exports helped tilt 
Britain's visible trade account 
into surplus for December— 
the best result for a long time. 


RETAIL TRADE 
Upward trend continued in 
November. Cold weather pushed 
up clothing and footwear sales from 
the low level during October. 

CONSUMER CREDIT 
Mixed. Some recovery on 
retailers' side offset a further 
decline in the new business of 
finance houses. Total consumer 
credit remained unchanged in 
November. 

steel" 

Decidedly down in December, 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 
POWER CUTS 

Pots and Kettles 

ritain’s state-owned energy industries 
are moving into the period of maxi¬ 
mum demand in their year in a state of 
moderate disarray. There were excuses, of 
a sort, for the power cuts that greeted the 
cold season two months ago ; to be fair, the 
cold snap was unseasonably early. But now 
Mr Lee, the Minister of Power, reveals that 
a severe winter might lead to more power 
cuts: the margin of spare capacity (that 
is, the margin between “ average cold 
spell ” demand and the available supply) 
to meet sudden surges in demand is 
only 7 per cent, half the figure originally 
planned for this year. And the Central 
Electricity Council has accepted that a 17 
per cent margin is needed to avoid serious 
risks of disconnection. This is its target for 

1970 . 

Some cuts are inevitable; the problem 
is to balance the rage of the consuming 
public against the rocketing cost of insuring 
against all cuts. Gcarly it is not sensible 
to spend up to £175 million (Mr Lee’s 
figure) on plant needed, in effect, for a 
couple of hours each century. Equally, in¬ 
discriminate cuts in supply as soon as the 
weather gets a bit chilly arc unacceptable. 
Some of this year’s snags arose in the new 
350 megawatt sets coming into operation— 
although less than 10 per cent in all of the 
total ( 37,000 MW) installed capacity, their 
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running below rated capacity is causing 
trouble. It says much for the Central EbB& 
tricity Board’s relatively simple system <o| 
nuclear power that these stations are coming, 
into operation at the turn of a switch. 
Dungeness, which started up in September, ■ 
is now flat out and Sizewell, still being 
loaded st Christinas, is already producing 
electricity. 

Any complacent grin that the gas indus¬ 
try was wearing at electricity’s discomfiture 
was removed by the breakdown of the new 
plant at Tipton, in the Midlands. It was 
delays on this plant that led to cuts in gif 
supply last November. This week the new 
plant burst a pipe and into flames within a 
few hours of coming on stream after a fot& 
night out on repair, sending West Midlands 
Gas Boards officials around to the indus¬ 
trial customers to explain why they would 
have to shut down—again. Tnis is the ode 
thing calculated to turn an industrial user 
off. “ High speed gas ” is beginning to 
acquire a mocking sound. At seventy miles 
an hour the loudest sound is the panting of 
the gas engineer as he runs to shut the 
plant down. 


COMPUTERS 

AEPs Return 

T wo weeks ago Associated Electrical 
Industries landed a £ 150,000 order to 
supply process control computers and 
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BUSINESS: BRITAIN 


machinery for Sweden's first commercial 
nuclear power station. This order—one of 
its first from abroad for this kind of plant— 
marks AEI's quiet come-back. Until 1963 
the 1 group had been half-heartedly manufac¬ 
turing data processing computers, the most 
notorious being the one built for the Royal 
Air Force’s stores department at Hendon. 
This led to miscalculations, delays, soaring 
costs and squabbles that are still going on 
between the Ministry of Aviation and the 
company over a final price. 

The AEI tender was accepted in 1958 by 
the RAF, which wanted a computer to con¬ 
trol 750,000 separate items in 200 world¬ 
wide supply depots. By 1962 , it was obvious 
that the computer could not do it. The 
original price was £ 600 , 000 , but by 1963 
it had risen to £ 850 , 000 —and 6 } years from 
die date it was ordered rhe computer finally 
began operaring. Both sides had under¬ 
estimated the size of the task they were ask¬ 
ing the computer to do. When the first 
programmes were written, it was discovered 
that they would take much longer to run 
than had been anticipated. The design had 
to be re-thought and new equipment added. 

Discouraged, AEI decided to pull out of 
data processing computers altogether and 
to concentrate on industrial automation ; 
early in 1964 designs were licensed from 
American General Electric, and AEI was 
back in business. The main reason for 
staying in computers at all is a conviction 
that during the next decade the trend in 
heavy machinery buying will be towards a 
sort of automation package deal. AEI wants 
to get 25 per cent of this growing, British 
process control market. So far, it has not 
done at all bad ly with orders from six 
nuclear power stations, two steel mills and 
Shell's ethylene oxide plant at Carrington. 

MOTOR INSURANCE 

190 Varieties 

T he Consumers Association has been 
working on motor insurance for the 
last nine years, and has now come out with 
the very impressive results of its work in 
die latest edition of Which ? The result is 
to show what a jungle car insurance is; 190 
differences between policies even though 
there is a more or less standard set of con¬ 
ditions applied by the 78 companies sub¬ 
scribing to the standard tariff (“ tariff " com¬ 
panies). The varieties therefore mostly con¬ 
cern the 52 non-tariff companies and 29 
Lloyd's syndicates examined. 

In value for money Which? concludes 
that broadly you gets what you pays for. 
The tariff companies are more expensive 
but more comprehensive in their coverage 
than otters. Some of the cheaper com¬ 
panies, and those with simple computerised 
policy formulas, are very restrictive indeed. 
Which ? also finds that the tariff companies 
gave less grounds for dissatisfaction than 
me otters, but that all were slow payers: 
and dealing with the other-fellow's insurer 
after a cram was much less satisfactory than 
dealing, with ppe’sowA, * 
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Apart from the general consumer interest 
one thing dees emerge: that the present 
jungle can be cleared only by starting again. 
Only by accepting the idea of a few standard 
classes of people in a few standard cars in 
a few standard areas with one standard 
policy form will the system be made logical. 
In other words do as the Americans do: add 
special clauses to a few basic policies as 
necessary, not proceed by the present cir¬ 
cuitous route to a rough justice, with 
absence of a garage balanced against reli¬ 
ability, and with the whole pot-boiling con¬ 
fused by the anomalies of the no-claim 
bonus system. And, as Which ? says, make 
sure that the Board of Trade can investi¬ 
gate insurance companies* accounts before 
any disaster, lest a row as big as the South 
African Parity affair break out here. Who 
knows ? Messrs. McKinsey may have re¬ 
commended all this in their secret report to 
the British Insurance Association. 

But Which's report will provoke much 
musing. We all know that young people are 
discriminated against, and foreigners (not 
just coloured ones), and music hall 
comedians, and bookies and publicans (both 
sober classes of men). But why should Log 
and Firewood merchants be bad risks? Fire 
or overloading? And Which ? does not 
mention how much the present sober busi¬ 
ness-like generation of journalists suffers 
from the presumed sins of their ancestors. 


ASSURANCE 

Slowdown 

A lthough new sums assured by the life 
offices broke the usual records in 1965 , 
new sums assured in the ordinary branch 
rose only by ni%, compared with 
an increase of over 22 'V, in 1964 . 
More significant, the premiums for new 
policies scarcely rose at all, because of a 
continuing trend towards low cost term in¬ 
surance policies, which lack the savings 
element of whole life and endowment 
assurance 

A significant feature of last year’s new 
business was the sharp fall from £139 mil¬ 
lion to £87 million in single premiums re¬ 
ceived by the life offices, mainly for imme¬ 
diate annuities (as distinct from deferred 
annuities under pension schemes). Most 
of this reduction seems to have been 
accounted for by the voluntary curtailment 
by the life offices of combined annuity and 
whole life policies taken out by elderly 
people for death duty purposes. No “ death¬ 
bed" proposals have been accepted since 
November 1964 . 

Increased dividends from equities, and the 
high yield on new money invested in fixed 
interest stocks, are likely to have raised the 
average gross yield on life and annuity 
funds last yea? to nearly 7 %. Bigger 
bonuses than ever before are now being 
declared, financed main ly from the profits 
on equity investments. When interest rates 
fall to a more normal level, and the corpora* 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 

No Change ? 

B uilding society mortgages are now 
easier to get. The societies have 
recently been approving a record number ; 
and, accordingly, the comparatively liquid 
positions they will be showing at end- 
December will be misleading. The problem 
is not now one of a shortage of loanable 
funds, it is the societies’ margins. From 
the gross margin of 2 i per cent, between 
offering 4 per cent tax paid to investors and 
charging house-buyers 6 J, the societies are 
left with only one-sixth of one per cent to 
plough back—or js. 4 d. per £foo of assets. 

For small societies, which offer } per 
cent more and charge i per cent more, the 
margin is even narrower. This rate of 
plough-back to reserves will not support a 
rate of growth of anything like what the 
societies need. But pressure for higher 
mortgage rates has predictably caused 
apprehension in Westminster. In Sep¬ 
tember, Mr Callaghan dramatically staved 
off an increase in the mortgage rate by 
chatting up the Building Societies Associa¬ 
tion chairman over breakfast and, at a guess, 
hinting about the new support arrange¬ 
ments for sterling, announced only a few 
hours later. Now stories—officially denied 
on all sides—arc beginning to circulate that 


Ahead? 

tion and capital gains taxes begin to bite on 
the income from equities and from capital 
profits ploughed back by the life offices, 
the rise in the return on their assets may 
slow down considerably. That rise has com 
tinued now for nearly two decades. 

Who Grew Most 

(Not sums assured, in ordinary life new business) 

Per cent 
change 

Office 1963 1964 I960 1964-65 

£ million 

Colonial Mutual ft 52 4 64 3 81 5 ■» 26 7 
Co-operative 77-9* 114-1 142 5 -»24-9 

Logal & General 354 0 396 9 495-0 + 24-9 

Phoenix 44-8 57 3 70 5 i23-0 

Prudential 476-0 616-0 733 0 +19 <0 

Sun Ufa 123 6 137 2 160 2 +16 8 

Northern & 

Employers 73 1 100 1 114 9 +14 8 

Guardian 146-3 198-2 226-4 +14-2 

Commercial Union 135 7 163-0 186-0 +14-1 

Alliancet 7T -3 96 9 110 0' +13 6 

Scottish Widows 68 2 88 9 100 0* +1.2-8 

Mere & General 109-9 1*>-8 157 0* +11 -6 

3,629-0 4.398 0 4.901-0 +11 -4 

Composite Otfn.es 

Eagtfc Stjtr 109 4 129 3 142 0* + 9-8 

Royttl 166 9 206 7 222-3 + 7 5 

Pnends Provident 911 112*7 119-1 + 4-7 

Standard 157 1 212 6 220-7* + 3 8 

NorwichUnion 188 3 216-8 220-0* + 2-D 

Yorkshire 88 9 108 7 108 9* + 0 2 

Equity & Law 55 7 65 4 65-4* Nil 

Peed 79 6 94 8 87-2 - 8-0 

ft UK business onty; the figures fQt the other offices ere 
ff/obef. ■ Appreximsthn. t including London Assurance. 

$ Member* of Idfe Office$ Association, _ . 
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HOWTO 
FIND YOUR 

CANADIAN 

CUSTOMERS 


There are close on four million square miles of 
Canada, which makes it an easy part of 
the world to get lost in. To find your way about 
this widespread but wealthy market, enlist the 
help of the people who know it best— 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. With 
1300 branches coast-to-coast, we can give you 
up-to-date, on-the-spot information about 
business conditions in every part of Canada. 

Our monthly Commercial Letter, describing 
. cuirfntbWf(ness conditions, will gladly be sent to 
.^U^pj'lwjffree of charge. If you plan 

$i$ttnd in Canada also ask for our booklet 
Business in Canada" which gives you 
V &ital facts you must know. 

CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 

Incorporated in Canada with limited liability 

2 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 48 Berkeley Square, W.l. 

Manager: J. S. Rodgerson Manager: R. B. Watson 
HEAD OFFICE: Toronto, Canada 



The neme KANGYO meant ^emotion of 
commerce and. industry. Nljppon Kntflfo 
Bank has continued to do just tnpt Since its 
foundation In 18d7* Its lortf tr^ittonand 
vast experience have yielded S smootn flow 
of trade between European countries and 
Japan. In your trade transactions with 
Japan, turn to NKB, Japan's raprasantativa 
commarcial bank with a worldwide network 
of correspondents* .You will be guaranteed 
efficient, expert end courteous banking 
service. 


Japan's Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE i Hiblye, Tokyo, DOMESTIC Off(CES : Ovar 140 branches throughout Japan. LONDON 
BRANCH: 22, Wood Streot, London, E.Q.2, gnefafttf. Tel: MONerch 8562/0. talk*: 263469 LDN. NEW 
YORK AGENCYi 40 Wall Strati, Naw York 5, N.Y., U.S.A. TAIPEI BRANCH: 35 Po-AI Road, Talpal, 
Taiwan. ' - - 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS 

OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 



Walter I'agehot (1826-1877), 

banker, economist, political thinker and commentator, critic and man of letters, can fairly be described 
as Victorian England’s most versatile genius. Sir William Haley has described him as a writer ce that no 
generation has yet been able to ignore”. 


The publication by The Economist 
of The Collected works of Walter 
Bagehot edited by Norman St. John- 
Stevas is as event of considerable im¬ 
portance, ' particularly so in view of tbe 
greatly Increased interest taken in 
Bagmot’si thought during the past 
decade* 

The Collected Works of Walter 
Bagebqt \witt be pubUsbed in eight 
volumes, each volume or set of volumes 
being s^nrately indexed. 

This edition of Bagehot sins out to 
include everything he wrote which is of 
lastmgvalue and interest. TheACssays 


are given in their original form, or in 
the form last revised by Bagehot, and 
no effort has been spared to establish 
authoritative texts. The text of “The 
English Constitution ”, for example, has 
been radically revised and contains 
many passages hitherto omitted. 

The Collected Works of Walter 
Bagehot edited by Norman St. John- 
Stevas, a leading authority on Bagchot’s 
life and thought, will make the complete 
Bagehot available for the first time. Its 
thoroughness and meticulous scholar¬ 
ship make it a major contribution to 
nineteenth century studies; 


LtVMMtY: VplUMSg I A H 
This Ant utiqdude* several newly discovered 
articles inc ludi ng essays on Betters *Fwnj»“ 
and Tennyson's. "Mytts” Amongst the literary 
figures dealt with in other essays are Shake¬ 
speare and Milton, Sterne, Scott, Shelley and 
VPordsworUi, Browning, Thackeray and Dickens. 
Essays on:- three literacy hittansflL Oftgw, . 
Macaubtyipd Grate, an alsa'jndiidld. Braoyf., ; 
pent'wfrs jBie, essence of Bagehtfs approach ifc* 
literature. He was not merely an academic 
critic.JbiK* wumaJiu ot genius.who.cnjoyed. 
reviewing books. The ultimate test of good 
criridmr is whether people still read it. 
Bagehot’s criticism, highly idiosyncratic, lucid 
and penetrating, has this undeniable-saerit'. it 
has survival. The volumes are introduced by 
Sir Wttlieiw,Haley, editor of Thf- Time s. •• 


Hi*To«CAi.: VottiMB III 
Hrar ' volume coven - the whole Mate of 
BafAegi’fi; wrhing on the eightrapth and nine* 
teea& centuries. 


IV>( ITICAL : V'OLCMI'.S IV & V 
This set contains two Of Bagehot's most famous- 


h^andT 
' t espcctif. j 

*1 government* 7 


Economic; Volumes . VI A. Vil «. ... 

This set includes Bagehot's *' Lombard Street M 
and “Economic Studies’* as well as hi* 'essay* 
on M A Universal Money **' and' “ Adam Smith ♦ 

Urmas & Miscellaneous Items: 

..Youimb. VIII........... 


In keeping with the importance of the 
work, great care has been taken in the 
design and production of each volume. 
The typeface for the text is Fournier. 
A fine quality esparto book paper is 
used and each volume is bound in heavy 
buckram, with the tide gold-blocked on 
the spine. The volumes are in'dust 
jackets and measure 8^" x si". 

The. first two volumes—Literary: 
Volumes I (476 pp.) ahtf II (400 pp.), 
priejb ,£5.0.0. for the set bf two volumes 
post fwpe by surface mail to gnypart of 
tfaelwoHd^ may be obtained only direct 
frotn The Bcorumst. 

As further volumes ate published, 
purchaser!-# the fim two volumeswill 
“*: • ■'/ " 



Book Department, 
The Economist, 

25 St. James’s Street, 
London, SWL 


Telephone: ’ 

WhitehaU 5151 


Readers in the USA may obtain copies, from 
Praate.- >. 
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the government would like to see societies ^ 
run down their reserve ratios (ra&oq/pf; 
accumulated reserves to assets). Tli^wbtrid * 
allow maintenance of recent rates of expan¬ 
sion! even though the rate of plough-hack 
is now (temporarily) lower. According to 
the stories, the societies do not need such 
high reserve ratios nowadays, as the govern¬ 
ment would help out in an emergency. 

This cannot be assumed. And societies 
would, anyway, want to resist becoming 
dependent on the government to this 
depee. Their reserve ratios have been 
falling already anyway: from 4.6 per cent 
in 1961, and 4.4 a year ago, to about 4.1 
three months ago. Unfortunately, the most 
thrusting, fastest growing societies typically 
have much lower reserve ratios than this 
overall average. The Alliance, for example, 
had 3.3 per cent a year ago. Last year its 
assets expanded 17.8 per cent; so its ratio 
now must be rather nearer its minimum of 
2 per cent. So the effect of the narrow 
margins, if they persist, will be to hold back 
the more dynamic societies. 

Nevertheless, a rise in mortgage rates on 
January 14th was not generally expected. No 
large society seems to favour an increase. 

It is unusual for a major decision of this 
sort to be taken solely as a result of pres¬ 
sure from the smaller societies, in spite of 
their heavy voting power in the movement. 


MOTOR SALES 

Top Twelve 
(home sales) 


(home sales) Af the major 
V/ car-produc- 
19651964 i n g countries, 

1 ( 1 ) BMC 1100's only Britain pub- 

2 (3) Ford Cortina lishes no figures 

3 (2) BMC Minis for either produc- 

4 (4) Ford Anglia tion or gales. of 

5 (7) Vauxhall individual mod- 

6 (6) Vauxhall Viva' els, although both 

7 <11 Hillman imp are circulated pn- 

8 (10) BMC 1. litre vately within the 

9 ( 9 ) Ford Corsair iitdustry. These 

10 (a) Rootes—Minx have recently 

and Gazelle been obtained by 

11 (8) Triumph the News of the 

, V « . Herald World, which 

12 (a) Rootea-Super - if t 

12 (12) Morris Minor totals, at least a 

1000 8OTt of league 

table. Hite pur- 
<•) s*f** if fa** v toiiUr figures — 

Identic*) cert were ftHM “JTT 

togetheri in 1864 end took fifth jybich are broken 
pf* c * down by. make, 

not by tuddv 
•how the tame trends. BMCs share of the 
market has dropped over the last three 
years; Vauxhall and Hillman, both intro¬ 
ducing new small cars, have increased cor¬ 
respondingly. BMCs decline also reflects 
its strifce-proneness and its increasing atten¬ 
tion to overseas markets. 

The spread lies between 700-800 cars a 
week for the Minor to over 3,060* week for 
Hie 1100 range. 'However* the difference 
between the sales of the H&tnan Imp, in 
sixth place, and Hie seventCen-year-old 


Mferfofes^ ipttM^'bftvreqn, & Cortfoae * 
and the Minis, are also marginal. The des¬ 
cent of the Triumph Herald and the rise of 
the Imp are not unconnected, but not too 
worrying to Triumph, which has done very 
well with sports cars and the 2000. In the 
over £1,000 bracket, both the Triumph 
2000 and (even more) the Rover 2000 may 
have overtaken the Ford Zodiacs, but the 
other Ford 6-cylinder cars still give Ford a 
big lead in the large family car class. Pricier 
still, the disappointment of the year was 
the Rolls-Royce engined BMC Princess. 

1966 will see several battles royal. 
The 1100 looks safe, especially if BMC pro¬ 
duces an estate car. And if BMC were 
strike-free and could produce more Minis, 
these might regain second place from the 
Cortinaa. However, the Corsair, now sold 
as a separate line with a new engine, could, 
in its turn, overtake the BMC litre range. 
Will the Austin 1800 creep up the scale 
this year? Is the Imp keeping up its recent 
momentum? The industry should publish 
the figures and eliminate the guesswork. 

PAPER MERCHANTING 



converters—-are as numerous and diverse as 
the papers titty demand. 

ROAD BUILDING 

Prices on a Plateau 

R oad buildmr costs ceased to spiral up 
last year. The Ministry of Transport 
will be some time yet compiling its final 
index of prices (which rocketed 30 per cent 
between i960 and 1962 and rose by 9 per 
cent between 1962 and 1964). But the 
■general run of 196^ contracts shows a dis¬ 
tinct levelling off in prices, although con¬ 
struction costs for all types of building went 
up by around 4 per cent. (A mark-up of 
this order for motorway building would add 
about £30,000 to Lhe cost per mile.) Some 
stabilisation in costs was expected. A few 
years back, when the first motorways were 
being built, several contractors under¬ 
estimated the costs of modem road building. 
They made pretty sure that future tenders 
would allow a better margin of profit; so 
prices tended to rise more steeply than in¬ 
creases in costs of materials and labour alone 


The Makers? Steps 

T his month, Wiggins Tcape opened 
its thirteenth sales branch. At the 
same time, the Reed Paper Group is in the 
middle of taking over an old-established 
paper maker and merchant—Alex. Cowan. 
Yet another paper maker—Inveresk—is 
hoping during the year to enter the mer- 
chanting trade in earnest with a stream¬ 
lined sales organisation covering the main 
industrial areas. 

Paper makers are perpetually on the look¬ 
out for ways to strengthen their merchant- 
ing. As overseas competition hots up, 
British manufacturers are being forced to 
concentrate on that limited range of papers 
they can still produce at prices to match 
the Scandinavians. And as internal com¬ 
petition mounts, reflecting the pressure 
from imports, it is becoming increasingly 
unsatisfactory to work through the tra¬ 
ditional network of independent merchants 
at one remove from the market. Hence the 
present move by all the big paper makers 
to strengthen their merchanting sides. In 
the short run this should not harm mer¬ 
chanting as such: the network exists, paper 
has to be sold somehow and many of the 
smaller merchants may be happy to be taken 
under the wing of a larger concern. More¬ 
over, manufacturers are not out* for the 
moment anyway, to eliminate independent 
merchants from the scene altogether. The 
advantages of working through your own 
integrated marketing organisation are obvi¬ 
ous. but this does not necessarily lead to 
exclusiveness : Bowater has Bowater’s Sales 
but sells through merchants too; Spicers 
launched its parent Reed’s Interplus papers 
but also sells them through other merchants. 
No manufacturer produces a wide enough 
range of papers to support a merchant by 
itself—under the present system where 


seemed to justify. Now a more realistic 
balance has been achieved. Also, with com¬ 
petition intensifying after Mr Callaghan’s 
restrictions, contractors are being obliged to 
tighten their belts again in order to get 
work. The Ministry itself is doing what it 
can to help prices to level off. It was as 
shocked as anyone by the mammoth upwind 
surge of costs in 1961-62. And it is now 
pushing forward to streamline contract pro¬ 
cedure and management, and to give con¬ 
tractors as much encouragement as possible 
to use the most efficient techniques and 
equipment. Separately, these are relatively 
insignificant moves, but taken together they 
add up (as the figures show) to better roads 
at the same price. 

SHORTER NOTES 

Nine state-owned concerns have joined 
the Confederation of British Industries as 
non-voting "industrial associates.” They 
are already involved with the CBI on some 
specific issues. Only last week ,the CBI was 
writing militantly: "if private enterprise 
believes fervently in private entetprise, as 
indeed it ought....” But maybe the Influx 
of nationalised blood into the organisation 
will lead to greater harmony and under¬ 
standing and not to bloody Conflict. 

At 28. 6 d. for 24 pages (no ads) the Con¬ 
sumer Council presumably thinks its new 
monthly magazine, Focus , is good value for 
money. A fashionable layout is meant to 
make the consumer think he is getting some¬ 
thing as entertaining as the usual 2s. 6d. 
glossy (deceptive packaging?). Focus will 
not do Which-typc product testing but 
cover a much wider range of consumer 
interests in "its articles. The magazine, 
which will br£ak even at 30,000 copies add, 
hopes soon to reach 23,000. 
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FRENCH FINANCIAL. POLICY 

A Counterweight Removed 

Paris 

The departure of M. Gheard d'Estaing from the French ministry of finance and 
his replacement by Af. Michel Debre as overlord minister of finance and economic 
affairs could have important effects internationally , at three different points. 
The upshot may be complex—a hardening of French financial attitudes combined 
with a weakening in French financial leverage, culminating in a shift in direction of 
French economic diplomacy . 


F rench attitudes on new international 
monetary arrangements will very prob¬ 
ably harden. M. Giscard d'Estaing, who 
had established a considerable personal 
position in this field, undoubtedly provided 
some counterweight to gauliist diplomatic 
pressures for an international return to the 
old-fashioned gold standard, and that 
counterweight could now disappear. The 
French plan for the establishment of a col¬ 
lective reserve unit, the Cru, while it stands 
on the most restrictive flank of the schemes 
now being discussed by the Group of Ten, 
was itself an attempt to leaven the gold 
standard ideas which General de Gaulle 
voiced himself in February last year. The 
Cru is known to be the brainchild of the 
highly intelligent—and therefore more 
modern-minded—Rue dc Rivoli inspect eurs. 
General de Gaulle has never officially 
backed the idea. But M. Giscard d’Estaing 
publicly told journalists on at least one 
occasion: “We are no longer under the 
Fourth republic; when the minister of 
finance speaks he is expressing the point 
of view of the whole government.” None¬ 
theless, the French view has hitherto been 
expressed in two distinctly different ways, 
and many have seen M. Giscard d’Estaing’s 
brilliant stylistic exercises as an ingenious 
attempt to reconcile General de Gaulle’s 
blunt viewpoint (return to the gold stan¬ 
dard) with the ideas of the more liberal civil 
servants of the old department of external 
finance—which was directed by M. Andri 
de Lattre, himself now in limbo but ex¬ 
pected to return shortly as a deputy 
governor of the Bank of France. 

M. Giscard d’Estaing seized every oppor¬ 
tunity offered to express publicly his dis¬ 
agreement with M. Jacques Rueff, General 
de Gaulle’s monetary muse. In contrast, 
M. Michel Debre is a personal friend of 
M. Rueff, and gave him an important official 
commission during his premiership. Since 
M. Rueff has another admirer (and former 
official subordinate) in M. Couve de 
Murville, the durable minister of external 
affairs, there now seems likely to be com*- 
plcte identity of view on international pay¬ 
ments from the Elyste, the Rue de Rivoli 
and the Quai d'Orsay. And the conver¬ 
gence has undoubtedly been to the more 
nationalist, antMoilar and prq-gold stand¬ 


point. M. Rueff has been known to inti¬ 
mate that he laid down the right rules for 
an international monetary system in the 
1920s, and that nobody else has talked much 
sense since. 

A Change of Tack ? 

Y et if French policy on international 
payments seems likely to harden, the 
effect may be partly mitigated. For France’s 
influence and powers of leverage in this 
sphere may at the same time weaken, as a 
consequence of the more expansionist 
domestic policy to which M. Debr6 is com¬ 
mitted (see page 186). Bluntly, France’s 
capacity for monetary troublemaking may 
decelerate in line with the likely decelera¬ 
tion in the pace of its gold intake. During 
1965 alone, on our estimates, France may 
have converted $800 million from dollars 
into gold: of this, $300 million consisted 
of conversions of past accumulations of 
foreign exchange. By the beginning of 
1966 this policy must have brought the 
proportion of French reserves held in gold 
to around 87 per cent, compared with 74 
per cent a year earlier. For its further gold 
Intake, therefore, France is now largely de¬ 
pendent on the continuation of accruing 
monthly surpluses. Among the reasons 
which moved the French government and 
General de Gaulle to prolong the stabilisa¬ 
tion plan, there was no doubt their wish 
to ensure that at the end of each month 
France would be able to earn and convert 
an additional $30-60 million. Will such 
surpluses how survive a “ social policy ” ? 

It is noteworthy that even within the 
gauliist party, the UNR, criticism has been 
voiced at the earlier primacy granted to 
accumulation of reserves. M. Albin 
Chalendon, former UNR secretary-general, 
wrote in Le Monde on January 6th: 

It is a good thing to have a strong cur¬ 
rency to ensure independence, and to 
establish development of saving and 
exports. But it is dangerous to think of 
the indefinite accumulation of gold as an 
end in itself, since this is voluntarily con¬ 
demning oneself to a sterilisation of re¬ 
sources. Has there been, for example, any 
exact measurement of the loss of means 
of financing which results from the invest¬ 
ment of our resources in gold ? 


M. Michel Debri has never in the past 
made known his opinion on international 
monetary problems. On the other hand, he 
has several times spoken out in favour of 
a strict control of foreign investment. About 
eighteen months ago France gave up trying 
for EEC endorsement of a common (hostile) 
policy on American investments; and de¬ 
cided, after this forced renuqqation, to 
attack the international monetary system 
itself—categorised as ensuring a privileged 
position for the dollar, giving the United 
States the opportunity to continue exports 
of capital, in spite of a payments deficit. 

Will France decide, with Michel Debris 
arrival at the Rue de Rivoli, to return, pro¬ 
visionally at least, to its initial policy—that 
is, a policy aiming at stricter control of 
American investment ? Seen from Paris, 
this would be a switch of front in the attack 
on dollar supremacy: no longer directed to 
its supposed cause—dilution of a strict 
gold standard by the willingness of so many 
countries to hold dollars—but to its sup¬ 
posed effects—takeovers of European busi¬ 
nesses. 


RHODESIA 

Unnecessary Straw 

O N the eve of Mr Wilson’s departure for 
Africa this week, came reports that 
Britain is considering still more sanctions, 
among them measures to block credit faci¬ 
lities now available through certain banks 
in Rhodesia. Since Rhodesian banks have 
already been cut off from all London credit, 
at least one British bank with offices in 
Rhodesia interpreted this to mean that its 
managers in the colony might be forbidden 
by a British government order from 
extending credit in Rhodesian currency to 
Rhodesian customers. Asked what the posi¬ 
tion of these bank officers might be if such 
an order were made and if they were forced 
by the rebel government to disobey it, 
counsel consulted in London gave the 
opinion that they probably would not be 
guilty of treason if they continued to extend 
credit for normal business purposes, but 
that they might possibly be if they extended 
credit for operations specifically intended to 
support the rebellion. This i® very much the 
general attitude towards the law that has 
been expounded by the loyal high court 
judges of Rhodesia. It is also the line that 
has b$e* taken by the London board of the 
Rhodesian Reserve Bank, which specifically 
authorised the chief cashier in Salisbury to 
go op transacting normal business, like 
allowing banks in Salisbury to go on draw¬ 
ing on theur Rhodesian currency balances at 
the Reserve Bank. 

Any prohibition of the kind foreshadowed 
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The whore being Mitsui- The groups being the number of allied companies making ,up this giant organ^t.ion. 

And the answer to tht question--plenty. s< , ' ‘'k ; , . . ’ku" 

All Mitsui 'c6m pa hies are self-contain*$ '$>4 organized to offer industry and business, the WpfipvjHV. 
bfetft p^ibtelseryk*s, maWials and pitets. The very structure 6f Mitsui enables 4*Jo offer tbfcky 
most unique manner. Allow us to give an example: A custom* in North America wishes to iniporr tober 
and Cement. Mitsui will nfft only supply both, it will ship it;. . insure it and arrange all the othpif fthns- 
pofration, Each qperation is handled by a separate Mitsui company . . . efficiently . satisfactoryj . t 
Mitsui RtuTtfrf international network of trading services; office* and jgtfrfC oii every continent tttThe^wid." 
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BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 


would probably achieve very little in fact 
except to put some Rhodesian bank 
managers into an extremely difficult posi¬ 
tion. If Whitehall has indeed been con¬ 
templating such a measure, it should recon¬ 
sider. On present evidence, it looks as 
though the camel's back is already being 
broken quite effectively by the existing oil, 
trade and financial sanctions, without this 
unnecessary straw. 

JAPAN 

Big Bold Budget 

Tokyo 

J apan’s new year draft budget switches 
the country from the negative to the 
positive in economic policy. The 
“Dodge” balanced budget philosophy of 
1949 mis been abandoned in a major bid to 
shake off the first non-cyclical postwar 
recession which has undermined the confi¬ 
dence of Japan’s businessmen. Frustrated 
Keynesian theorists in the Japanese Finance 
Ministry at long last have won the oppor¬ 
tunity to show what a flexible deficit 
approach to Government spending can do 
to revive a wilting economy. The eight- 
month long process of preparing the budget 
draft, now being considered by the Cabinet, 
still faces minor revisions before it is 
presented to the Parliament for approval on 
or after January 26th. 

The draft budget proposes reductions, 
in corporate and individual taxes of more 
than £300 million; and £730 million in 
long-term national bond issues, to be used 
for pump priming capital investments. An 
additional £400 million in bonds issued by 
public corporations will carry a Government 
guarantee. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

(Exchange Transaction Basis) 

(in millions of dollars) 



1964 

1965 

1 1966 

Export* 

7.036 

Estimate 

Fiscal 

8.500 

! Forecast 
years 
9,400 

Imports 

6.501 

6.950 | 

| 7,600 

Trade surplus 

536 

1.550 | 

1.800 

Invisibles 

-485 

-700 1 

-900 

Current Account 
Balance 

+ 50 

+850 

+900 

Capital Account 
Balance 

157 

-600 

-500 

Errors and 
Omissions 

-173 

- 60 


Reserve Changes 
etc. 

+ 34 

+200 

+400 

Source. Japanese Ministry of Finance 



Recovery and the projected real growth 
rate of 7.5 per cent, if it comes, cannot be 
foreseen before next autumn or winter at 
the earliest. Finance Minister Takeo 
Fukuda’s Keynesian theorists, who have 
explained that budget flexibility is needed 
if Japan’s corporations are to improve their 
poor equity /debt ratios, have answered 
those trenchant “ Dodge Line ” critics who 
warn of inflationary trends by predicting 
that cost of living increases during the next 
fiscal year will be held to between 5.5 and 
7.5 per cent. This is not going to be an 
easy matter if, as the prime minister has 
urged, the Government’s heaviest spending 
occurs in the April-September period 
rather than spread out through the entire 
fiscal year. But whatever success Finance 
Minister Fukuda enjoys with his vigorous 
and seemingly appropriate budget for fiscal 
1966, there is no doubt that it already marks 
an important new departure for Japan’s 
economy. 



1961 63 66 67 69 61 63 66 l est 


Hoarders 
Take the Lot ? 

Government economists in 
America are guessing that vir¬ 
tually none of 1965*6 estimated 
$1.9 billion in new gold sup¬ 
plies found its way into official 
reserves. Over the first nine 
months of the year holdings of 
governments and international 
organisations actually declined 
marginally. Private hoarders 
and industry absorbed not only 
the entire new output of gold 
in the West but also Russian 
sales, resumed in August after 
a fifteen month pause. In the fourth 
quarter, admittedly, further heavy Rus¬ 
sian sales—and the fizzling of the sterling 
crisis—gave central banks an opportunity 
to recoup. But only a little. 

Moreover, the speculation touched off 
by the pound’s long travail and General 
de Gaulle’s direct challenge to the dollar 
ate into the supplies of foreign exchange 
available to finance world payments: dol¬ 


lars and pounds convened into gold 
simply disappear from world reserves. 
Altogether countries’ holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange in 1965 may have fal¬ 
len by very nearly $ij billion—despite 
injections of liquidity from the hard- 
pressed International Monetary Fund. 
The world’s monetary reformers face 
1966 with the supply of international 
liquidity on a distinct downward trend. 
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GERMAN SHIPBUILDING 

Bonn at the Altar 

Frankfurt 

A major shipbuilding merger is now 
proposed as the latest move in a wide* 
spread concentration of German industry. 
After long preparation, the merger of the 
government-owned Howaldtswerke and the 
family-owned dockyard J. C. Stiilcken Sohn, 
both of Hamburg, is nearing completion. 
As usual, the economies of rationalisation 
and a strengthening of the market position 
are cited as the motive for the union, which 
will produce a ship-building works with 
10,000 employees. But a special considera¬ 
tion for Howaldt is that its capital needs 
are relatively high and the government is at 
present unable to provide sufficient means 
for them (such are German public finances). 
Stiilcken, on the other hand, has the Damo- 
dean sword of high taxation hanging over 
it and this could be considerably reduced 
in a merger. The additional capital needed 
is to be brought into the new dockyard by 
a third company, the Siemens group, whose 
products include electrical equipment for 
shipbuilding. The plans are for Siemens 
to own 27 per cent of the new company, 
while 56 per cent will belong to the govern¬ 
ment and the remaining 17 per cent to 
Stiilcken. 

This merger is thus the first* case for 
years in which the government, which has 
otherwise tried to transfer its industrial 
holdings to private ownership, has instead 
taken over control of a private enterprise. 
Moreover, a further enlargement of the 
group by the take-over of another dockyard 
is being sought. The Hamburg dockyard 
Blohm & Voss is in the forefront of dis¬ 
cussion. If this plan also goes through, the 
result will be a giant company with 14,000 
employees and capacity for building 300,000 
tons of shipping a year. 


GERMAN STEEL 

Uniting for Strength 

Frankfurt 

G erman steel’s third merger within a 
short time is now under way. After 
the August-Thyssen-Huette and Phoenix- 
Rheinrohr link-up, and the consolidation of 
Krupp’s steel interests in the, end-1965 
merger of the Bochumer Verein and Rhein- 
hausen, there nOw follows a proposed 
merger of Hoesch AG and the Dortmund- 
Hoerder Huettenunion AG. The two com¬ 
panies have already been working together, 
most recently in the plan—in which two 
other companies, Mannesman and Ober- 
hausen*, are involved—to schedule the roll¬ 
ing programmes for bars and sections 
centrally, giving the individual companies 
longer production runs. The companies, 
which are both centred in Dortmund, have 
' also co-operated by co-ordinating their in¬ 
vestments, and they regard the step towards 
a merger only as the logical extension of 
this co-operation. A special feature of the 
move is that a foreign company has an im¬ 
portant aay in die matter: this is the 
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KontnMijke Ncderlaodtcbe Hoogovens en 
Staalfabrieken NV, which holds fuse oo 43 
per cent of Dortmund-Hoerder’* capital. 
The new company to arise from the re¬ 
grouping will have some 77,000 employees 
and an annual production of over 5! million 
ingot tons of steel, making it the second 
largest German steel concern—between 
Krupp and Thyssen. 

The merger has almost certainly been 
speeded through by the troubles that have 
been gathering in European steel during the 
last year. Export prices have fallen through 
the year and the current year seems to be 
leading into a repetition cf die 1961-63 
recession. Many German companies arc 
already—as are companies elsewhere in the 
Steel Community ana in Britain—on short- 
time working. What is worse, these con¬ 
ditions cannot be dismissed as merely tem¬ 
porary: the steel industry is having to learn 
how to live in a climate of recurrent stumps 
and ever-present surplus capacity. Under 
these conditions die small units that cannot 
command economies of scale must, in the 
absence of some saving specialisation, go to 
the wall. Hoesch and Dortmund-Hoerder 
have chosen to rationalise instead. 

DEVALUATION AND TOURISM 

Economic Man 

I N long academic debates over^be impact 
of exchange rate adjustments, invisible 
receipts tend to be left out of the reckoning, 
assumed to be stodgQy unresponsive to 
changes in relative prices. Mr Andreas 
Gerakis, in the November issue of the IMF 
Staff Papers, demurs. He argues that at 
least one important item blanketed under 
the term invisibles has proved very respon¬ 
sive indeed to shifts in exchange rates: the 
tourist. And his argument is convincing. 

Mr Gerakis’s basic hypothesis is that 
relative cost is a major factor—although by 
no means the only one—in deciding many 
people whether to take their holidays at 
home or abroad, and if abroad in which 
country. He argues that mo 9 t tourists can 
be tempted by a bargain. If a sunny Medi¬ 
terranean country devalues its currency 
(and hence reduces its relative prices) by, 
say, 20 per cent, one British tourist will 
decide he can now afford to forsake 
Brighton. Another will decide to end his 
usual patronage of another equally sunny 
but now relatively mare expensive Mediter¬ 
ranean rival. And others will follow these 
initial cost-conscious pioneers—Mr Geralds 
suggests that the * demonstration " effect 
may well mean that the price elasticity of 
tourism is larger ha the longer run than over 
a brief period. 

Of course not all countries—any more 
than all goods*—arc dose substitutes for one 
another. A devaluation by, say, France 
could divert a substantial number of tourist 
dollars from Spain but hardly froraCeylon. 
Itt testing the price elasticity of tourism 
Mr Gerakis Compares the behaviour of a 
country’s toiiritf receipts before, and after 
a devaluation (or revaluation) with that of 
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the receipts of its geographically dosest 
rivals in the tourist market He examines 
seven cases: die impact of devaluation by 
France m 1957-58, by Spain in 1959, 
Canada in 1960 and Jugoslavia in 196CMS1. 
and the impact of revaluations by Finland 
in 1957 rod by Holland and Germany In 
1961. In each instance he records the 
country’s tourist receipts in two three-year 
periods just before die exchange rate adjust¬ 
ment with its reedpts in the three years 
following; and then compares these mutts 
with similar data for the country’s dose 
rivals in tourism and with data for all 
European countries as a group. Allowances 
are made for special factors, such as the 
impact of die 1958 World Fair in Brussels. 

The results are striking. The four de¬ 
valuations were followed by a rise in the 
rate of increase of tourist receipts of all the 
devaluing countries, very remarkable rises 
for France, Spam and Jugoslavia and a 
relatively modest one for Canada. More¬ 
over, with one exception, this acceleration 
was accompanied by a dear deceleration in 
the rate of growth of the tourist receipts 
of the keenest rivals of the devaluers— 
Greece alone was able to accderate the 
growth of its receipts after its closest rival, 
Jugoslavia, devalued, but it still lagged well 
behind. Appropriatdy, the effects of re¬ 
valuation were the opposite: the rates of 
increase of tourist receipts of all the revalu¬ 
ing countries declined, while those of their 
dose competitors accelerated. 

Mr Gerakis calculates that the tourist 
reedpts of both Spain and Jugoslavia in the 
three years following devaluation were more 
than double the figures that could have been 
expected on underlying growth trends, 
while Franee’s earnings were over 40 per 
cent higher. The losses of the revalucrs 
were far less spectacular—between 8-9 per 
cent—but so were their exchange rate 
adjustments. The figures (except for Fin¬ 
land) still suggested a very significant price 
elasticity of tourist earnings. Mr Gerakis 
properly disclaims any real precision. But 
his broad conditions look solid enough. 
They are what the much simpler arithmetic 
of airline fates and passenger miles have 
been suggesting for years. 

CANADA 

Problem Pensions 

Montreal 

C anada has now entered the second 
phase of bringing into being its 
national plan to provide all Canadians with 
an “ adequate ” pension at 65. The Cana¬ 
dian Pension Plan became law last May and 
came into operation at the beginning of this 
year. Under it, employers and employees 
share equally in contributory payments 
equal to 3.6 per cent of all earnings between 
$600 ana $5,000 a year by all employed 
persons of 18 and over. The pension rights 
are already transferable between jobs hod 
provinces. The only remaining difficulty, 
once the plan came into operation, on 
January 1st, was adjusting it to the esti- 
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KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRIMS 


Coppwr. on fhoLoodon metal 
exchange, brake through £600 a ton 
on Monday: than aaahd aatha market 
waited for particulars of further 
restrictions on United States copper 
exports ; recovered to £804 on 
Thursday on news of breakdown of 
Chilean copper talks, Titt steadied 
around £1,428 a ton. 

Sugar has bean changing hands at 
higher levels in New York and the 
London price rose by £2 5s. M eight 
days to £22 15s. a ton. 

Metals and foods ware responsible for 
a rise in our all-items indicator of 
nearly 1 J points in the weak to 
January 12th. 
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mated 14,900 private pension plans operated 
by businesses, labour organisations and pro¬ 
vincial and municipal government*. Etch 
had three choices: to add the Canadian 
Pension Plan to their own plans and increase 
contributions and benefits accordingly; to 
reduce private plans by part or the full 
amount of CPP contributions; or to 
liquidate existing plans and replace them 
with the national plan or a combination of 
the national plan and a new private plan. 

Although the Canadian Pension Plan Was 
passed into law as long ago as last May, 
it is estimated that no more than 15 per 
cent of the managers of private plan* have 
decided even at this stage what they will do. 
Many employees object to the higher cost 
and unnecessarily large benefits of private 
plans run unchanged alongside the new 
national plan, although many companies 
feci this is the easiest, administrative ap¬ 
proach. Integrating plans raises awkward 
administrative problems, especially in weld¬ 
ing widely varying private benefits such as 
survivor clauses with CPP provisions. But 
liquidating old plans could put an onerous 
cash demand on companies, especially those 
with investment portfolios or .life annuities 
purchased with pension fund*. After one 
Quebec company dosed its private pension 
fund at a reported cose of $8 million, Mr 
Lesage, the pope minister, publicly urged 
other employers not to do so. Thus, no 
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Onenation, cwpany plans to freeze pre- 
fvious contributions to its pension fund and 
open a new combined company and CPP 
» plan, adding benefits from the frozen pool 
to employee pensions at retirement. But 
this is strdhgly opposed by employees who 
'want the accumulated cash now. Premier 
! Roberts of Ontario ordered municipalities 
;to integrate their plans with CPP, but at 
■ least three major cities, including Metro¬ 
politan Toronto, have voted simply to gn 
; on running their existing pension plans 
alongside die national plan. As a result. 
Mr Robarts threatens retroactive legislation 
to force them to integrate their pension 
| plans with the national one. 

: FRENCH TARIFFS 

A Gracious Gesture ? 

Paris 

P R zo per cent tariff cut scheduled by 
the Treaty of Rome for January i, 

\ 1966 went through remarkably smoothly 
| after all. When they originally plumped for 
* an advance adjustment of their national 
, tariffs toward a common external tariff, the 
Six had decided to calculate, as it were., 
from a unilateral concession made by the 
oommuosty to third countries—-in anticipa¬ 
tion of die expected results of the Kennedy 
Round, But this “ concession ” was 
expected to be valid only until December 
31; it was assumed that the Kennedy 
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Round would be over by then. So, sticking 
to the letter of the undertakings mack* by 
the Six among themselves, would have* 
meant recalculating, from January 1, 1966, 
tariffs applicable to third countries to take 
into account the cancelling of the imaginary 
20 per colt cut. For France and also Ger¬ 
many and the Netherlands these new cal¬ 
culation^ would have put a point or a half 
point on mmy duties. Some Elysee experts 
were in favour of doing this—whatever the 
repercussions in Gatt. But M. Couve dc 
MurviJle succeeded in winning acceptance 
for a more conciliatory attitude: France, 
together with the rest of the Six, will not 
alter its tariffs vis-&-vis third countries, as 
arrived at on the 1063 method of 
calculations. The French government also 
decided on Christinas eve, to go through 
with the scheduled reduction in die internal 
tariffs amongst the members of the com¬ 
munity. 


LIBYAN OIL 

Milch Cows 

T he Independent oil companies in Libya 
finally cracked lost week, and accepted 
the conditions of the new oil laws. They 
had little alternative. At first thev were 
allowed the option of accepting or not— 
although it was made (privately) plain that 
life could be made pretty unpleasant for the 
companies that did not conform. Then, 
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MACHINE TOOLS 

The Churchill Mystery and After 


T he bid by Tube Investments for Charles 
Churchill, one of the best and largest 
independent machine tool makers in the 
country, is an extraordinary and important 
affair. Tubes was not until now in the 
machine tool industry. This was thought 
to be going to reorganise itself under die 
lead of a few substantial and efficient com¬ 
panies—like Churchill. Nor was Churchill 
in any difficulty: indeed, and in marked 
contrast to Coventry Gauge and Tool and 
some other machine tool companies, it had 
recently come out with, a very encour¬ 
aging interim statement; this showed profits 
a fifth up on last year. With a new fine of 
grinding machines, a flourishing factoring 
business, and newly acquired and appar¬ 
ently valuable contacts and sales in die 
communist block, Churchill had the world 
at its feet. The directors certainly did not 
control the company. But they held enough 
stock, anditbe company had good enough 
prospects, m be able to fight # back if an un¬ 


welcome bidder appeared on the scene. So 
there was probably no element of fear in 
their prompt acceptance of the bid. 

The bid is generous: at 18s in. cash it 
is above the highest price Churchill's shares 
have ever reached and Values tfie dupes at 
about sixteen times the likely earnings for 
the year. And Tubes has no spare cash; in 
fact, it had an overdraft of £3.3 million in 
the last accounts. It will presumably have 
to raise fixed-interest capital to finance the 
bid, but it is not highly geared. The 
mysteries remain. Why is Tubes bidding? 
Why did Churchill accept ? What happens 
next ? 

Deits ex Machine Tools 

^pUBEsmay see itself playing a part in the 
X reorganisation of the machine tool in¬ 
dustry similar to that occupied by IC! end 
Courtatilds in textiles. But, unlike their 
relations with spinners and weavers, it is 
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with oriental patience, deadlines were ex¬ 
tended. to January 15th, and the companies 
were rolled in carpets and alt their bones 
broken. That is, in addition to the constant 
pressure that the companies were under as 
concessionaires in Libya, other OPEC mem¬ 
bers (with whose terms, agreed last year, 
the new laws bring Libya into line) vowed 
in Vienna not to give concessions to any 
company that did not convert. Marathon 
cracked on January 1st. The others cracked 
when it became obvious that it did not 
matter whether they were going to or not. 
The Libyan government passed a law on 
January 5th giving it the power to order 
th? companies to convert. But by then only 
two—Gulf and Phillips—were standing out. 

The new law, by bringing Libya into line 
with the other OPEC countries’ practices, 
provides that income tax will in future be 
calculated on the basis of posted price—not 
discounted price—and that royalties will in 
future be treated as a cost item rather than 
credited against income tax. The result is 
that the heavily-discounting independents 
(mainly members of the Oasis group— 
Marathon, Amerada and Continental) are 
likely to pay another 33c per barrel to the 
Libyan government. The majors, mainly 
Standard Oil which has been invoicing at 
posted prices, pay as little as 3c extra. The 
majors virtuously converted early on; the 
independents may be in some difficulties 
since their penetration of the European 
market has been based on large discounts. 
The Libyan government gets an extra $135 
million or so out of the deal. 


not dependent on the makers of machine 
tools as important customers, and has there¬ 
fore no very dcej> natural interest in their 
continued prosperity. It may want to act as 
the great rejuvenator of the industry, with 
governmental blessing: or it may simply see 
a gjbod growth sector ki machine tods. 
Tubes has been thought to be looking for 
a suitable way of entry into this sector for 
Sorpe time, but the very top of the machine 
rod cycle is a curious time to buy. 

The bid leaves the rest of the machine 
tool industry, previously thought of as 
Churchill's possible partners and victims, 
out in the cold. They can, in theory, comfort 
themseh$s with the tbyight that they have 
that most precious of assets,' skilled labour. 
But the coming of electronically-controlled 
machine tools will have its; most immediate 
impacj hr the manufacture of Other machine 
tods,, and will sharply reduce the skills 
needed to build them in quantity. Their 
needk will remain, and the bid could lead to 
immediate results elsewhere., Two other 
efficient makers of gwMI machines, B. 
EUtott^gnd Jones add Shipman, could .well 
mtirge sooner rather than later.. Alfred 
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FESTIVAL 

u / sa-’oo 


See the sights... 
share the fun... 
enjoy a festival holiday 


In 19661 


PtM N9N to MCMOi pifOUltS, 
sports spectacles, Indisii dnnces, 
ou tdo or concerts, Md 

All this year every USA region will 
be one fun-filied festival after 
another. 

For example, during National 
Cherry Blossom Festival (April 12- 
17), Washington, D.C., turns into a 
pink and white wonderland. But 
even the most dedicated nature-lover 
will want to take time to tour the 
White House, Capitol, Smithsonian 
Institution, and National Gallery of 
Art. These attractions, like most 
others in the nation's capital, are 
free. 

Thorooghbreds, Beethoven, 
and whaling 

Racing fans will gather at Louisville 
for the 92nd Kentucky Derby (May 
7). Come sooner for folk parades, 
steamboat races, and traditional 
mint julep sipping. 

If you prefer music. New Eng¬ 
land's Berkshire Festival in Lenox, 
Massachusetts, brings you Beethoven, 
Bach, and Bartok. Erich Leinsdorf 
conducts the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (July 1-Aug. 21) in a breath¬ 
taking outdoor setting. 

Rent a car for a delightful day's 
drive to Gape Cod's endless beaches. 
From the Cape take a ferry to 
Nantpcket Island to see reminders of 
glorious whaling days. Or, drive to 
historic Boston—just two home 
away—where you can feast on . 
regional specialities like clam chow¬ 
der, baked beans, and lobster. 



invasions", and the Hydroplane 
Race. If you're in the Northwest 
earlier, be sure to see the pageantry 
of the Rose Festival in Portland, 
Oregon (June 3-12). 

Sample the Wild West at the Inter- 
Tribal Ceremonial in Gallijp, New 
Mexico, (Aug. 11-14) for Indian 
dances, chants and rodeos. While 
there, take a detour to the 800-year- 
old Taos pueblo, or fly to Cedar City, 
Utah, for bus tours of pink-clifTed 
Bryce Canyon and Zion National 
Park's vast amphitheatre of upthrust 
stone. 

More travel bargains than ever! 

Bus travel is £35.7.0 for 99 days. 
Four major airlines offer up to 30 
days (and one up to 90 days) un¬ 
limited travel at reduced prices. Or 
you can fly via 13 regional airlines to 
550 cities, 3 weeks unlimited travel 
for £53.11.6*. Rent a car for £35.7.0 
a week (included free: your first tank 
of petrol and unlimited mileage). 

For full information, see your 
travel agent or United States Travel 
Service office. They can also give you 
telephone numbers to call to arrange 
visits to an American home In any of 
48 cities . 

During Festival USA *66 reserva¬ 
tions will go fast. Plan now for a 
happy holiday. 

^Subject to CAB approval after 
December 31 >1963. 

.n§Sn m Sure cm t.S0dotltn to Mt S 
B40. Jm. IS, 66 

United State# Travel Service 
10 Vigo Street,London, W.l. 

Please send me flee 
general information about 
travel In the USA. 

NAME_ 


At die Mountain Music odd! Folk | addeess. 
Festival (Aug. S4> in Asheville, 

North OuoiiM. MMwn, square 
danoarMad Mom regals you 
■with toiMajp^nf idoiiiiMltt itvthiM . 

. Oo weatlO SatttJ*'« Seafeir (July I 
»'At* 7)Jor rt*rtfas, water ipac- I 
taenkn. torchlitM panda*, "pints L m — 


Irani* mv warn 
4 -SwthtUSA 


CVS/UA-40 
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Herbert, prcteupiy dw^feig fish in the caul* 
lish jjool of machine tool makers, could get 
worried and start to take over some of the 
companies whose products it tank sells for 
them. And so on. But, lest investors start 
to think big, the bid could be ‘an isolated 
incident rather than the outbreak of war. 
Or one could believe Lord Plowden, chafe- 
man of Tubes, when he says that “ this is a 
logical extension of our engineering 
interests.” 

BRITISH PETROLEUM 

No Stock Shortage Now 

L ondon’s biggest ever private capital 
issue, £60 million, was announced 
late .on Thursday afternoon by British 
Petroleum, the giant oil company half 
owned by the Government; and it is 
to be a rights issue of ordinary shares, 
not the debenture issue which the 
market had anticipated by marking down 
fixed interest stocks in after-lunch deal¬ 
ings. So the days of stock shortage are 
over, it seems. The reason BP gives 
for issuing shares is that it must maintain 
a reasonable relation between risk and bor¬ 
rowed capital; it has borrowed, abroad, 
quite heavily over the past year. 

Of the money to be raised, £io -£20 
million is to be spent on a pipeline to the 
North Sea gas well—still the only viable 
strike made in the area. This giffes another 
clue ro BP’s reasoning: since its overseas 
tax rate is about 50 per cent, and British 
corporation tax will be 40 per cent at most, 
it suffers a large tax loss. The North Sea 
operation is purely domestic so the profir 
ultimately to flow from it will be subject 
to corporation tax ; but, while the company 
has a large tax loss to offset, the tax actually 
paid will be zero. So raising equity capital 
to pay for domestic as opposed to overseas 
projects is not as costly as for a company 
operating in Britain alone. 

Subject to the terms to be announced on 
January 31st the Government will subscribe 
for its £30 million entitlement. The 
Government can borrow easily and cheaply 
through the Treasury bill market—though 
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that wiil;nm b& popular wkh-thc credit ceil* 
trollers, and jhe clearing banks would not 
welcome a hew call for special.deposits:u> 
finance the Government’s subscription to* 
BP .Stock. Bigger problems face Bunnah 
Oil, which is entitled to £15 million worth 
of stock. Will it have to make a compel*? 
sating rights issue to kfc shareholders ? ' : 

WALL STREET 

Gleefully for the Ride . 

New York 

o far in 1966 the American stock market 
has been staging not merely a happy 
but a positively jubilant New Year's cele¬ 
bration. From a 1965 dose of 969.26 the 
Dow-Jones industrial average rose almost 
every trading day to an all-time closing 
high on Tuesday of 986^85. Profit-taking 
in advance of President Johnson’s State of 
the Union message knocked it down 2.89 
on Wednesday, but it was still up 2.34 on 
the week. And the firm tone, with aero¬ 
space stocks especially prominent, was 
maintained on Thursday. 

Moreover, Wednesday’s decline in the 
average was not quite typical of the market: 
issues declining on the New York exchange 
that day outnumbered those advancing 
only 597 to 579, and there were 100 new 
1965-66 highs to only 13 new lows. As 
the chart shows, turnover has been at a 
rate that until last fall would have been 
thought incredible: it has averaged about 
double the opening days of 1965—even 
though the New York exchange was closing 
at 2 p.m., an hour and a half earlier than 
usual, to give brokers time to fight their 
way home through the traffic jams caused 
by the New York transit strike. Again the 
chart shows that rises recently have been 
on the higher volume days—a fair bull 
signal. 

The main force behind this upsurge 
is accumulating evidence that the long 
American boom, despite higher interest 
rates, is actually picking up more steam. 
There was a continued fall in unemploy¬ 
ment and an unexpectedly large growth in 
gross national product in 1965. Steel pro- 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Up again because of “stock 
shortage". 

NEW YORK 

Still happy despite the strike. 

FRANCE 

Ecstasy after government 
ohangea, followed by a 
Sharp reactitav.. 
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ductioa was jdso sharply up in tht week 
foHowtag President Johnson's approte of, 
the kedpnee increase of $2.75 a ton: Walk 
Street jubilantly took this to mesa, ncionly, 
that amicable rotations would coatinue be* 
tweqi the White-House.and iidustry^ bun 
also that President Johnson, despite rumour 
to the cotarary,-was not bent an stopping 
every industrial price, increase. •. 

As. expected; by j invescora the .State -of. 
the Union speech called iot mnch heatier 
speeding both foe. the-Vietnamese maraud, 
for the Great Society at hood, .which they 
take to mean still mote stimulation of the 
economy. If this results in inflation, we& 
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much as Wall Street’s conservatives may 
disapprove of inflation in theory, they 
instantly translate it into "higher prices, 
for stocks among other things, in practice. 
Another reason for the surge is a continua¬ 
tion, if not yet an intensification, of the 
speculative enthusiasm that was so marked 
in “ the Street ” in the waning days of 1965* 
Blue chips, as evidenced by the £k>vy-, 
Jones average, have done well: a con¬ 
glomeration of low-priced issues, glamour 
shares in the defence, electronics and office 
machinery industries, and high flyers 
selling at huge multiples of annual per-share 
earnings have done better, as shown by 
the daily new-high lists. Also, so-called 
“ special situations ” have been prominent. 
Crucible Steel for instance has had a sharp 
rise on heavy volume on talk of a fight 
for control shaping up and news that 
financier Norton Simon was buying shares 
—as well as Rembrandts. This specula¬ 
tion still worries conservative brokers, but; 
the mass of investors, at least for the 
moment, seem to be going along gleefully 
for the ride. 


GDLT-EDGED 

No Anomaly, or Policy 
Either 

O FFICIAL policy in the gilt-edged 
market is never easy to rationalise; 
biit recent tactics have left the market more 
than usually bewildered. For the past 
months, the Government broker has been 
hugging his ldtog-dated tap stock Funding 
6 % 1993 without making any realistic 
attempt to sell h. The price has been kept 
#pve its September issue price of 96,whlch 
gave a yield distinctly below that' available 
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<Mt nmparabie gilt-edged ttodn This is 
, equivalfW: to bringing in a new product at 
ah uncompetitive price. Jobbers therefore 
quoted* nominal price of around 94}. It 
wav faxfrom dear why tbd 1 (government 
broker <res to reluctant to cut his price. 
Botribiy (be authorities were waiting for 
. die anomaly to be removed through a 
general rise in the rest of the gilt-edged 
market—though since that would also imply 
a foil in long-term interest rates, at a time 
when the Bank of England wait inclined to 
reinforce rather than relax the credit 
squeeze and was particularly averse to any 
significant foil in the Treasury bill rate, 
these tactics made little economic sense. 

Then last week, provoked partly by a 
none too convincing brokers’ circular, gilt- 
edged stock* became more buoyant, includ¬ 
ing the longs—as indeed they frequently 
do after die turn of year. Possibly, this 
better turn prompted the authorities to 
think thgt the time might have come when 
they oould sell some long-dated stock. 
Accordingly, the Government broker on 
Tuesday at last lowered his price on 
Finding 6’s to 94J. Had last week’s 
buoyancy continued, be would doubtless 
have encountered some demand at this 
But, in fact, before the Government 
*s move, the rise had petered out. 
Nor was it resumed at the long end of the 
market after Wednesday’s good trade 
figures. The Government broker has clearly 
removed the technical anomaly, but he has 
done nothing to show that he or his masters 
have any gilt-edged policy. 

BANK PROFITS 

The Well-Clothed Truth 

he 29% increase in published profits 
of Lloyds Bank is well below the 
65-70% of the other five independent clear¬ 
ing banks. But the treatment of the tax 
arrangements of the transitional period 
between the old system and the new is not 
uniform; so the important question of 

Exemplar Bank 


Pre-tax profit 

Profits & Income Tax 
Corporation Tax 

1964 

100 

561 

1965 

100 

40 

1966 

100 

40 

Post Tax 

Transfer to inner 

433 

60 

60 

reserve 

83 

81 

85 

Published Profit 

35 

51 i 

511 

Net Dividend 

18 

18 


Gross Dividend 

— 

— 

301 

Carried forward 

17 

33i 

203 


whether Lloyds has really done worse than 
the others is left in the air. The effects* of 
the changed tax basis arc shown in our 
table* for an imaginary Exemplar Bank : 
the first column mows profit taxed under 
the old system, the second under the tran¬ 
sitional arrangements and the third under 
the full corporation tax system. The 
notional u Transfer to Inner Reserve ” has 
bean kept constant to demonstrate the 
dcamfgyc effects on the “Carried Forward,” 
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which have been swollen artificially and 
temporarily for all banks in 1965. 

Neither Martins nor Lloyds has included 
in their published profits this year’s once- 
for-all tax bonus, the tax withheld from 
dividends and retained by the bank; yet 


Bank Disclosed Profits 


Barclays 

1964 1965 

£ million 

8 3 13*6 

Increase 

percent 

65 

Lloyds 

6*8 

7-4 

29 

Martins 

1-7 

2-9 

75 

Midland 

6'5 

10*8 

65 

National Provincial 

6 9 

11 -2 

62 

Westminster 

50 

8 3 

66 


Martin’s produced a 75% increase in profits 
and Lloyds only 29%. National Provincial 
showed a 62% increase including the tax 
bonus ; it implied, but did not state, that the 
effects of corporation tax were not allowed 
to show up. 

This delphic attitude was also adopted 
by Midland and Westminster. Barclays, 
however, says that its net profit “ has bene¬ 
fited substantially from the change in the 
basis of company taxation ” ; this suggests 
that its 65% increase in profit reflects its 
position after the complete changeover to 
the new tax system. As this increase is in 
line with those of National Provincial, 
Midland and Westminster, one can only 
assume that they have at least cancelled out 
the bonus effect of the tax retained by a 
compensating and unpublished transfer to 
inner reserves. This they could do if they 
are companies that have been covering their 
dividends very comfortably under the old 
tax system—a common market assumption. 

Martins seems to have done inexplicably 
well since it has not used its tax bonus. Yet' 
movements in bank trading profits are 
usually fairly uniform. The explanation 
could be that Martins has cut down its 
transfer to inner reserves. Such a cut, 
though small in relation to the amount of 
money the bank handles, could be large as 
a proportion of published profits; as 
Martins is the smallest of the independent 
banks its profits are likely to fluctuate 
widely anyway. 

Lloyds, however, really is an enigma this 
year. If the tax withheld from its dividend 
is added back, the consequent proportionate 
increase in profits at 80% is actually higher 
than the other big banks. The tnree 
unanswerable questions are: does this mean 
that Lloyds has had an above average 
cover for its dividend and is getting a 
bigger than average tax saving under the 
new system ? Have the other banks with¬ 
held some of the corporation tax benefits 
to anticipate a possible need to window 
dress the published profits in the event of 
a real decline next year ? Why did Lloyds 
differ in its presentation ? If it had a below- 
average cover and was not going to gain 
so much from the new tax system, it might 
be truer and fairer to keep this year’s 
increase down and publish a big enough 
increase next year to cover the dividend’s 
tax. Direct comparison with, other banks 
might have been embarrassing. Perhaps 
die other big banka could have shows, say. 
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a 100% increase, ignoring the transitional 
arrangements. 

DENTAL COMPANIES 

No Stopping Them 

he bid for Amalgamated Dental from 
Dental Manufacturing is surprisingly 
atavistic. In the past few years Dental 
Manufacturing has been diversifying away 
from the dental world by takeover. By now 
dental equipment accounts for only just 
over a fifth of its sales; for the rest it is 
an industrial holding company with interests 
in engineering, chemicals, building and 
transport. The reason for this takeover bid 
can be seen in the two companies’ annual 
accounts published half-way through 1965. 

Mr Frank Hawtin, chairman of Dental, 
was delighted by the company's success in 
selling Wispair air-bearing turbine drills in 
the United States, a case of selling coals in 
Newcastle. Mr Aiken Watson, chairman 
of Amalgamated, was depressed about profit 
margins in this country. At the end of 1965 
Dental’s shares were 7s., midway between 
the year’s high and low, and yielded 5.6%, 
whereas Amalgamated’s were conveniently 
close to their year’s low at 48s. 6d.. yielding 
6.1%. Dental’s bid is five shares, now 
7$. 3d. each, plus 35s. in 7!% loan stock, 
worth 71 s. 3d. in all. This looks very 
generous, particularly as Amalgamated's 
shareholders, who now receive 3s. a share 
gross, in dividend will receive 4s. 7 Id. gross. 
The cost to Dental will be only 3s. 6£d„ 
because of the tax saving on the loan interest 
clement in the bid. As a further incentive 
half the loan stock is to be convertible into 
Dental ordinary shares in the three years 
beginning 1969 at an equivalent price of 
8s. 6d. The other half will add to per¬ 
manent gearing. 

If the bid is successful. Dental will take 
over a rival; it will also get Amalgamated’s 
mcrchanting business—much of it in 
American equipment—‘and its overseas sell¬ 
ing outlets. Dental, then, is an “ inside ” 
bidder; it can afford to pay well because 
it can get a larger share of the market and 
order its business to increase profits. If it 
were an “outside” bidder it would only 
pay a price that would give it a reasonable 
direct return on its investment. That it is 
prepared to pay so much for a company with 
a stagnant profit record suggests that it is 
looking for big economies in amalgamating 
Amalgamated. 

MITCHELL COTTS 

Hit all over Africa 

(rcHBLL cotts is* raising money at 
11%, against the 4i% even an 
expensive debenture would cost the group 
net of tax. It is paying this unusual rate 
by making a rights issue of Ordinary shares 
to present shareholders of one 5s. share at 
lot. per share for every five shares held, 
and the chairman, Mr Harley Drayton, 
hopes to pay a total dividend of aai% for 
the current year. Assuming a 40% corpora- 
tion tax, this will give the investor 11% on 
this money (against the 9% on Mitchell 
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STOCK EXCHANGES 

Federation Works 

. The committee set up by the London Stock Exchange to look into the jobbing 
system has apparently reported , so far only to the Comm , that nothing much should 
be changed . This is a great pity. The mood in jobbing circles has been radical (or 
resigned) enough recently for some reforms to have been generally acceptable : such as 
the carefully regulated introduction of outside capital and the splitting of shares into 
those needutg a specialist *’ system and more freely traded stocks* where there could, 
still be real competition . But if London is standing pat, the provinces are on the move . 


F ederation of the stock exchanges in 
the British Isles, which came into 
operation last July ist, is beginning to have 
a notable effect on the structure of pro¬ 
vincial stockbroking. Last weekend, for 
example, four small Liverpool firms 
announced they were getting together. 
Agreement has been reached in principle 
and new offices, under construction, have 
been bespoken. The four firms have seven 
partners between them now ; the new firm 
will probably have ten or eleven. 

The latest merger is unlike three 
others that have gone before it on die 
Liverpool exchange since Federation. These 
involved a small firm coining in with a 
larger one. One compelling reason for each 
of them was that the rules of the Federa¬ 
tion stipulated that no firm should have less 
than two partners; and in effect, without 
being morbid, this means three to cover 
contingencies. 

This requirement also applies to the new, 
amalgamated firm. Of the four existing 
firms one, Ncilson, Batesons, Clegg, has 
three partners, another, Crichton Bros. A 
Townley, has two, and the other two, 
Hornby, Tobin & Ockleston, and Newport 
A Brocklehursr, have one partner apiece. 
That such small partnerships have previ¬ 


ously been respectable, and far from 
unusual, is illustrated by the fact that Mr 
C. T. Ockleston, his firm’s sole partner, 2a 
chairman of the Liverpool, indeed of the 
Northern, Stock Exchange. 

Other dear motives arc fear of invasion 
from London and aspirations towards 
metropolitan professionalism and scale of 
business. The big Liverpool firm of Tilney» 
Sing, Farr & Rae, for instance, is quite big 
in new issue work—but then it has seven¬ 
teen partners and over one hundred 
employees. It also has an actuary in fuQ 
time research, which smaller firms talk 
about with awe. The object of the merger 
is not to save costs, but to create a proper 
stockbroking unit by metropolitan stan¬ 
dards. The new firm will certainly set up a 
statistical and research service for clients; 
despite work by Tilney in Liverpool and 
Henry Cooke & Son in Manchester this is 
still not a normal feature of provincial brok¬ 
ing. But it is an idea, fostered by the 
Federation, two-partner rule, which will 
catch on ; in which case competition in the 
provinces, and for London from the pro¬ 
vinces with their lower costs and local con¬ 
tacts, should hot up during the four and 
a-half remaining years of grace before the 
minimum rule comes into force. 
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Cotta’s present price of ias. 6d.). The net 
receipts from the issue will be £1.4 mil¬ 
lion, although Mr Drayton claims that 
the group’s bankers would continue to be 
accommodating (the group’s overdraft at 
£4 million was marginally down on the 
year). He says: 

With the growth in turnover [now £105 
million] it is natural that this bank over¬ 
draft should continue to grow but it does 
mean that a certain proportion each year 
of that growth should be looked upon as 
working capital and of a permanent nature. 
Hence; the issue, and Mr Drayton’s words 
could well be studied deeply by the many 
small businessmen whose major capital is 
their overdrafts, which they never intend to 
fund, and which banks are too timid to force 
them to do anything about. 

Mitchell Cotts, which is a major trading 
group all over the African continent, could 
not raise more fixed interest capital, since 
it is geared up as highly as its comparatively 
low assets allow. Its trading outlook is 
promising: after a bad patch in the late 
fifties trading profits have risen steadily over 
ihe last few years. This rise has been helped 
by the continuous boom in South Africa, 
still the biggest single source of the group’s 
profits. 

But Mitchell Cotts is hit all over the 
place by recent events: it is forced to reveal 
turnover and give interim profit figures by 
1 he Stock Exchange since it proposes to 
issue new shares. Mr Draytoiv grumbles 
at both requirements, with more justification 
than most chairmen: such is the mixture 
of Mitchell Cotts’s businesses that trends in 
turnover need have nothing in common with 
profit movements. And at half year the 
group’s many scattered managers get ultra- 
cautious about bad debrs and the value of 
srocks. Then there is corporation tax: 
Mitchell Colts can claim only £359,000 
relief on overseas tax of £ 545 >oqo, and it 
really is all a bit unfair on a company which, 
while making a lot of money in South 
Africa, is also carrying out a number of 
brave expansionist schemes on the rest of 
that continent. 


HOW MUCH 
DEPRECIATION? 


The Economist Intelligence Unit offers » scivice 
which helps to provide the enswer. Index numbers 
Of plent end machinery prices aie available for the 
ysors since 1938 Soporete senes can be provided 
for nineteen types of equipment, including 
buildings, machine tools and office equipment. 

Further details of ‘CAPITAL RCPl ACCMENT 
COSTS' and rates of subscription are available 
from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spehcer House 27 St. James's Piece London SW1 
MYDe Perk 6711 ext 1?9 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT 

Cum Choppers , but 
ex Hovercraft 

W estland aircraft has had an im¬ 
peccably steady recent growth record. 
Sales were up by 33% over the last five 
years, to £32 million last year (to Septem¬ 
ber 30th); and profits up 37%, to £3.5 
million pre-tax over the same period. The 
record ought to be good. Westland has a 
monopoly of British helicopters, and now 
seems relieved of the burden of trying to 
develop its own designs: it should continue 
to make a satisfactory living out of making 
American designs under licence. For what¬ 
ever happens to other suppliers of defence 
hardware, the chopper is here to stay, if only 
for militaiy uses, since the civilian market 
looks decidedly gloomy. 

But real growth for Westland must come 
from two other activities: hovercraft and 
the Normalair air-conditioning business. 
Westland Engineers may have contributed a 
tenth of profits last year with its doors for 
garages and factories, but this is net an 
exciting business. Air-conditioning un¬ 
doubtedly is: most military aircraft (in¬ 
cluding now fighters for the first time) are 


now pressurised, and whatever planes arc 
bought from the United States, Normalair 
stands a good chance of bidding for the 
pressure system. 

At the moment hovercraft are ncw9, not 
profits. The translation between the two has 
a number of intermediate stages: charter* 
ing the small ones for a short term should 
cover production costs, chartering the big 
ones from 1968 onwards like ships on long 
term agreements could bring profits. 
Although the biggest chunk of the selling 
price covers the engines—and export orders 
get automatic credit—Westland may well 
have financing difficulties: cash flow is up 
to £2.4 million this year, but the group has 
a net overdraft of £1.2 million and capital 
commitments (mostly on SRN4) of over 
£4 million. The recent debenture stock 
covers threequarters of the asset value of 
Westland’s properties, so a rights issue is 
orf the cards. Last year’s one for two scrip 
issue could have been a softener before the 
blow. 

The crunch over hovercraft will not come 
yet. Meanwhile Westland has a good start 
in the race. What it ha9 not got yet is an 
adequate engine: gas turbines have mty*- 
mum lives betuteen expensive overhauls of 
5,000 hours: and that’s in the air, not when 
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surrounded bjr corrosive sea-water. Possibly 
hovercraft will be competitive only when a 
light-weight diesel is developed for this sort 
of use. These are on the way: but they 
are being developed by large groups who 
may want to make their own hardware. But 
Wesdand has a PE ratio of only about 9, 
and gives 4.6% on the dividend at 15s. 7$d. 
Since the shares have oscillated between 
ios. and r8s. over the last year the price 
could be affected by sales for tax purposes. 
Buyers should wait (and then pounce) when 
future financing policy and methods are 
clear—orders for more SRN4S at £1.5 mil¬ 
lion a-pieee would be nice in the long term 
but hard in the short term for a group as 
relatively small as Westland. 


TURNER & NEW ALL 

On the Move at Last 

T tmNBt ft newaix, soggiest of blue 
chips, seems to be freshening up. This 
does not yet show in the results. Turnover 
last year may have gone up £10 million to 
£91 million and profit, pre-tax, by £650,000 
to £16.1 million : but then so it ought, 
since T ft N is basically engaged in selling 
its asbestos and plastic products to the 
building and motor industries, and profits 
were very nearly the same four years ago 
during the last building-cum-motor boom. 

What h more important is that the group 
is starting to expand very seriously. This 
first became evident last year when a two- 
year £10 million expansion programme was 
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announced. Now capital expenditure is 
probably running at above even this year's 
swollen cash flow of £7.75 million. Next 
year should see die group starling to dip 
deeply into its £13 million net cash : it 
might use its uncharged £20 million of net 
property assets to raise some long term 
capital. With return on capital invested at 
a steady 17";,, there is plenty of room for 
expansion at reasonable profitability. 

T & N, with its vast Rhodesian and South 
African mining activities, and many over¬ 
seas manufacturing activities, does not in 
fact suffer material damage from die effects 
of corporation tax, because many of its most 
profitable operations arc in low tax coun¬ 
tries. But Rhodesia’s present financial 
stringencies could take their toll. 

T & N is big and now aggressive enough 
to take advantage of trends towards greater 
insulation, and fuller use of glass and 
asbestos fibre and plasdcs in housebuilding. 
Applications are not all internal: the use 
of asbestos sheering for the outsides of 
houses is not confined to the under¬ 
developed countries. It is also being used 
in prefabricated hutments for the natives of 
Britain. And Ferodo’s brake linings are as 
much used for replacement as original 
equipment on vehicles, which not only helps 
margins but ensures a steady growth of 
business as the car population increases. 
The market grasped the expansionary tone 
of the statement and put the shares 2s. 6d. 
up on the week, but at 38s. 7I& they still 
give 5.6%. The P/E ratio of 12.2 would 
look ungenerous in the short term were it 
not for the encouraging rate of expansion. 
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SHIPBUILDING COMPANIES 

No Precedent Here 

S URE enough Vosper has made a take¬ 
over bid, helped by its very recent 
capital reorganisation designed to make 
takeover easier; it is offering ordinary shares 
with one vote each, to shareholders in John 
I. Thornycroft. But control of Vosper itself 
is retained by its diferred shares (each with 
ten votes), all held by the private David 
Brown Corporation. Reduced vote shares 
arc poor currency, and an otherwise sensible 
bid is spoilt, though difficult to resist on 
commercial grounds. Thornycroft, based 
on Southampton, is in the usual unhappy 
shipbuilding position: enough orders taken 
at fixed prices: less labour at escalating 
costs. But Vosper, based on nearby Ports¬ 
mouth, has a full and profitable order book. 

So it makes sense for the two shipbuilders 
to get together. Yet this move is hardly 
likely to spark off a spate of imitative mer¬ 
gers in the rest of the industry, because 
Vosper is very much an odd man out; its 
line is high speed small vessels, both civil 
and military—its motor torpedo boats are 
spread throughout the world. Thorny¬ 
croft has struggled along on Royal Navy 
orders for slightly bigger vessels and repair 
work. The original bid was one Vosper 
share and 18s. in cash for every nine 
Thornycroft, which put Thornycroft on a 
3% yield basis at 7s. iod., well above the 
year’s low of 4s. yjd. But it was still further 
improved on Thursday afternoon to a value 
of 9s. i]d. for Thornycroft. 


STEEL COMPANIES 

Who Buys for Recovery ? 

A good year for sales has not been a 
good year for steel companies* earnings, 
as our table shows. Between the sales 
figure and earnings come not only direct 
production charges, but also depreciation 
and interest payments ; and these are both 
high enough, owing to recent heavy capital 
spending, to reduce earnings. Ccmsett, 
though, turned a loss into a gain at the 

Steel Shares 


Shjre price as a multiple of: 



Net 

Gross 

Earn¬ 

Cash 


div. 

div. 

ings 

flow 

CotvtHes 

14 6 

8 0 

7 5 

3-1 

Consett 

12 4 

7 2 

7 3 

2 8 

Dorman Lone 

14 0 

8 2 

11 5 

4-5 

South Durham 

14 0 

8 2 

6 4 

3 1 

Stewarts & Lloyds 

21 0 

12*3 

4-9 

5 2 

John Summers 

150 

8 8 

14 5 

9 2 

United Steel 

15 8 

9 -8 

8-4 

0-2 


earnings level after the successful commis¬ 
sioning of its oxygen steel plane Stewarts 
and Lloyds apparently poor performance 
was the reRllt of reducing its* holding in 


its South African subsidiary to less than 
50%, so its sales are no longer consolidated. 
Jolm Summers’ fall in profits was caused 
mainly by technical trouble at the Shotton 
works combined with low selling prices. 
All companies seem likely to do worse in 
1966 with a poor economic oudook and 
rising costs: and many are in very poor 
shape to cope with difficult times. 

In our Profits Table we have defined 
cash ungenerously, by debiting dividends 
and tax. For these cannot be considered a 
rolling liability, to be met by a compensat¬ 
ing flow of cash, when profits are falling. 
If the companies had not paid dividends, 
cash flow would have risen by the amount 
retained and net cash would have shown a 

Steel Profits 


smaller negative. Next year dividends may 
have to be reduced or even passed to help 
improve liquidity, particularly if steel prices 
fall and stock losses have to be absorbed. 

' The Steel Share Table shows how many 
times the share price covers the items listed; 
the figures are “ years* purchase.” By usual 
investment criteria some of the companies 
are selling at ludicrously low multiples of 
net cash flow. But if these figures them¬ 
selves suggest that steel shares are cheap, 
the year’s trading will probably prove that 
they were dear. United Steel’s cash flow 
is probably strong enough to cope with pay¬ 
ing a maintained dividend next year, and 
the share, yielding just over 10% at 28s. 
10Id., looks cheap enough. John Summers 
might increase its 
profits if it gets 



Sales 

Cm 

Change Trading 
profit 
Cm 

Chanqe Earn¬ 
ings 

Cm 

Change Cflsh 
flow 

Cm 

Net 

cash 

Cm 

Coiviilea 

96 7 

+6% 

12 5 

♦20% 

2 8 

♦ 15% 

6 3 

- 2 7 

Consett 

36 2 

♦19% 

5 7 

♦95% 

1 0* 

- • _ 

2 8 

- 3 2 

Dorman Long 

Not stated 

11 3 

♦ 4% 

2-1 

-41% 

6 6 

-11 0 

South Durham 

51 a 

♦13% 

9 0 

+14% 

2 1* 

• - •% 

4 4 

- 9 4 

Stewarts X Lloyds 169 1 

- 6% 

19 9 

-17% 

10 1 

+ 1% 

9 6 

-14 6 

John Summers 

Not stated 

13-9 

-21% 

3 2 

-47% 

5 2 

-11 -6 

United Steel 

160 P 

♦ 7% 

22 6 

- 1% 

8 5 

- 9% 

11-7 

-12-6 


oves* its production 
difficulties, but world 
steel prices are fall¬ 
ing to near the 
point where marginal 
production is not 
worthwhile. Buying 
just for recovery, 


• • After s nft tax charge, ixeapt lor Stewarts and Lloyds and Colvilfes ( 35 %) however, should be 

Corporation Tax has been charged at 40%. Earnings excludes the tax withheld from left to a “ Fair- 

dividenda Ceth flow It the am of retentions (after gross dividends) and depreciation. » o rw m r n 

Nat cash Is cash and cash substitutes less bank loans, net final dividends end tax payable “doing 8°VCrn- 

*v 1966. Cohittes is helped by aor^recurripg fedora. meat. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 




COLVILLES LIMITED 

(Steel and Iron Manitfactaicrs) 


NEED TO TAKE INDUSTRY COMPLETELY OUT OF POLITICS 
POSITIVE ATTITUDE TO STRONG AND RESPONSIBLE UNIONS 
DEVELOPMENTS TO MEET HIGHLY COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 
MR T. R. CRAIG’S CONFIDENCE 


The thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Colville* Limited will be held in The Account¬ 
ants’ Hall, 220 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, on 
Friday. February 4th. 

The following is the Statement by the Chair¬ 
man and Managing Director, Mr T. R. Craig, 
OBE, TD, for the year ended September 30, 
1965: 

It gives me great pleasure to begin my first 
statement at an Annual General Meeting by 
paying tribute to my predecessor. Sir Andrew 
McCance. For a period of over thirty years he 
exercised his outstanding technical and 
managerial abilities to build up the group a% 
we know it today, this process culminating in 
the massive developments which ^ took place 
during the nine years of his chairmanship. 

We are indeed fortunate that Sir Andrew’s 
unrivalled knowledge and experience remain 
immediately at our disposal as he continues to 
serve as a Director and our Honorary 
President. 

The unique contribution he still makes to our 
thinking is well illustrated by the value of the 
broad-ranging impression* of the steel industries 
of Australia, New Zealand and Japan he 
acquired as a result of a visit he undertook to 
rhese countries during the year. 

Lord Biisland, who has been a director for 
nearly thirty years, has expressed the wish to 
retire at this time when he is due for re-election. 
His colleagues have agreed reluctantly. We shall 
miss the great interest he took in all our affaiis 
and the wise counsel lie brought to our 
deliberations. 

No one has given greater service to the indus¬ 
trial and commercial life of Scotland, and the 
introduction of new industries, which has 
brought a much needed diversification to the 
Scottish economy and from which Colvillcs has 
itself benefited greatly, owes much to his 
inspired leadership. 

We thank him for all his services and extend 
to him every good wish for the future. 

SOME ASPECTS OF NATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 

STEEL NATIONALISATION 

Although the tactics of governing with an 
almost non-existent maiority appear to have 
ruled out any immediate act of nationalisation, 
we are still very much in the political arena. 
Recent pronouncements have made it dene that 
in terms of present socialist policy what we have 
obtained is merely a stay of execution. 

The White Paper published last April pur¬ 


ports to set down the Government’s plan. Apart, 
however, from its proposal of a doctrinaire, old- 
fashioned, full-scale take-over of ownership, the 
astonishing aspect of the so-called plan is that 
there i* in fact no real plan at all. Instead, yet 
another committee without experience of steel¬ 
making is to be set up to advise on how the 
industry should be organised and operated. 

The case for nationalisation seems to be that 
the steel industry must be controlled. Yet 
oddly enough die need for a measure of control 
is not in itself in dispute, the principle having 
long been accepted by the industry. The real 
issue, which is being obscured, is how, with full 
regard to the best interests of the nation as a 
whole, the control should be exercised. The 
steel industry's case is that fully adequate pub¬ 
lic control con be achieved without perpetuating 
the proven disadvantages of state ownership. 

To deal first with state ownciahip, Lord 
Beeching after ‘■ome years of experience in 
running the nationalised railways >aid recently: 
“I don't think that there are clear advantages, 
in general, springing from state ownership. 
Certainly over a period of years I was not 
conscious of any. State ownership docs not 
solve problems. It merely alters the framework 
in which they have to be solved, and in many 
cases it does not make an easier framework. I 
have not heard anybody explain hmv the prob¬ 
lems of managing the steel industry s' ill be in 
any way reduced- I think it is possible that 
they will he intensified.” 

This clearly states the problem which has 
always concerned me—whether management, 
which will be needed no matter who owns the 
industry, will operate as efficiently under state 
ownership as under private shareholders. I am 
cenain it will not. We are continually improv¬ 
ing our own organisation to promote efficiency 
as surrounding circumstances change. Under 
state ownership quickness of decision is never 
possible because the cumbersome and rigid 
managerial structure which develops is always 
set up to meet political and not industrial pur¬ 
poses. Inefficiency is condoned because action 
to remove it in a rigid system moves much too 
sluggishly to have any effect. 

On the measures for control it will be recalled 
that in May last the chairmen of the twelve 
companies named for take-over stated that they 
were prepared to examine further measures of 
control should these be considered in the 
national interest. 

Confusion followed the First Secretary of 
State’s declaration at the conclusion of the 
debate on the White Paper where he offered to 
«listen ” to whatever the industry might pro¬ 
pose, including schemes involving less than 100 


per cent ownership, provided it conceded “ the 
full control . . . which is essential.” The Prime 
Minister made it clear that control was not the 
issue and that the industry’s case could only be 
heard if “public ownership of the principal 
individual firms ” was voluntarily conceded. 

So die matter rests today. Surely the time 
available should be used to find out whether a 
long-term solution capable of acceptance can 
be found which on the one band secures ade¬ 
quate public supervision and on the other hand 
avoids the proven disadvantages of state 
ownership. 

For the sake of the nation's industrial sol¬ 
vency, the greatest possible good would be 
served by the taking of die steel industry once 
and for all completely out of politics. 


PRICES 

An example of the advantages which a system 
of public control has over state ownership can 
be found in the steel industry’s pricing arrange¬ 
ment* whereby the Iron and Steel Baird exer¬ 
cises control of prices without fear of the con¬ 
sequences on its own purse, placing the onus 
of economic working on private enterprise. 

A large proportion of the products we sell in 
the home market are price controlled by the 
Iron and Steel Board and the fortunes of our 
company are therefore \ cry directly influenced 
by the Board’s policy. 

The Board’s present method of determining 
what it considers to be the correct price is to 
carry out a theoretical calculation which, on 
the assumption that a modern plant operates 
under ideal conditions on an ideal site, fixes the 
selling price which would give what in the 
Board’s opinion is a reasonable return bn the 
capital employed. This is an interesting con¬ 
cept of price-determination and has much to 
commend it. By basing its calculations on die 
use of modern plant the danger .is avoided of 
feather-bedding the steel industry which might 
happen if a cost plus formula were used, and 
in this way a price should be obtained which 
is fair from both the producers’ and consumers’ 
point of view. 

•The effect is to set a price leadership based on 
super-efficiency. 

Our complaint on price levels does not there¬ 
fore arise from the principles adopted but from 
the way in which they are applied. The Board 
has consistently delayed the application of cur¬ 
rent increases in’ cost factors outwith the control 
of the industry. Jhis delay has meant that the 
industry has had to hear additional costs for 
lengthy periods with the inevitable result that 
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it it never able to achieve the trading margins 
which even the Iron and Steel Board itself has 
declared to be necessary for the continued 
efficiency of the industry. 

It is our contention that by this unwillingness 
(nore quickly to reflect in the level of maximum 
prices, admissible changes in cost factors, the 
Board is in danger of failing to meet its statut¬ 
ory requirement to stimulate the creation of, an 
industry adequate in capacity and efficient and 
economic in operation. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE LABOUR 
SITUATION 

WAGES CLAIM 

During the year under review the steel 
industry has been faced with a series of wage 
claims unprecedented in number, severity and 
complexity. Of these, the most onerous have 
been connected with the establishment of the 
40-hour week and one effect of the settlements 
in this context has been to increase the wages 
coats of the company by more than 6 per cent 
during the last three months of the financial 
year. 

With the additional impact of cost-of-living 
increases which have become payable during the 
period, together with locally negotiated settle¬ 
ments and other factors, the average gross earn¬ 
ings of adult male employees increased by more 
than 10 per cent between September, 1964 and 
September, 1965 . 


MACHINERY OF NEGOTIATION 

It is a matter of the greatest concern that in 
these local negotiations there were many in¬ 
stances of unofficial strike action and other un¬ 
constitutional behaviour, aimed at putting pres¬ 
sure on the employers. The rejection of the 
advice of the union officials to resume normal 
working in these cases impeded and prolonged 
negotiations and damaged the prosperity of both 
workers and company. We believe full-time 
qnion officers and their branch officials share 
She industry's concern over pointless and waste¬ 
ful unofficial action taken against their advice- 

The company has no desire to negotiate with 
weak unions. On the contrary, it wishes to 
negotiate with strong unions which can com¬ 
mand the support of their members and can 
thereby ensure the continued observance of 
agreements made between them and the 
company. 

We wish to support the unions in securing 
this confidence without which collective bargain¬ 
ing becomes a mockery. Such confidence, how¬ 
ever, cannot be bought by the facile granting of 
every demand which is presented, regardless of 
its justification, nor can it be achieved if men 
by strike action appear to gain objectives which 
they have been unable to secure at the 
negotiating table. 

As employers, we have always been willing to 
put our views to independent adjudication when 
local negotiations have been inconclusive and 
to accept the decisions reached, whether favour¬ 
able or adverse. We believe our employees 
should accept the same procedures which have 
lofkg protected the steel industry from the effects 
of unofficial action. 

We accept completely our responsibilities for 
preserving the system of collective bargaining. 
The importance we attach to our part in this 
Is demonstrated by the involvement of directors 
of the company and senior management officials 
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in every aspect of wages negotiations, whether at 
local or national level. 

We are determined to ensure that the high 
standards set for management which we have 
always maintained in these fields will be con¬ 
tinued in the future. For many years now our 
management teams at all levels have participated 
actively in schemes of management training, 
based both in industry and university. The 
attention of our senior management is heavily 
involved in this permanent feature of our train¬ 
ing activity which wc are continually seeking to 
improve and intensify. 


LIAISON WITH S.I.II.C. 

I have referred to our positive attitude to 
strong and responsible unions. As a logical 
extension of this attitude, wc believe that senior 
union officials have an important role to play 
with us in assisting Scotland's economic growth. 
With the object of encouraging a fruitful col¬ 
laboration in this more general sphere, we have 
held several useful discussions with members 
of the Scottish Trades Union Congress in which 
common interests and objectives have been 
freely discussed. They have also visited the 
strip mill at our invitation. 


WORKS VISIIS 

Among other visits initiated during the year 
were " Family Evenings " at Ravenscraig. Their 
outstanding success has given great pleasure 
Each employee was given the opportunity to 
bring members of his family to see the works 
and the response was so satisfactory that this 
experiment is being extended to our other 
plants. We believe that yet another valuable 
benefit to be gained from these visits is a better 
understanding of the industry by the com¬ 
munity at large. 

“ Family Evenings " followed the share¬ 
holders' visit to Ravenscraig on May 4, 1965, 
when about 1,000 shareholders accepted an 
invitation to visit this works. 

1 cannot conclude this review of the labour 
field without emphasising that despite the 
troubles and frustrations of the past twelve 
months wc, as a company, are fortunate in hav¬ 
ing a backbone of skilled employees, headed by 
an able and enthusiastic management team. I 
want to express my appreciation, and that of 
the Board, to all of them for their hard work 
during the year. 


SOME ASPECTS OF COMPANY 
ACTIVITIES 

DIRECTORATE 

Last March I informed you of the develop¬ 
ments planned in the structure of our organisa¬ 
tion and management. As outlined, three 
divisions, the Heavy Steel, the Strip and the 
Alloy Steel Divisions, have been created. Each 
division is responsible for all matters concerned 
with the selling, production and administration 
of the products under its charge together with 
the formulation of development plans for con¬ 
sideration by the Board. 

In consequence, the Board appointed Mr D. 
Ferguson, Dtr R. Hunter and Mr J. A. Kilby, 
Assistant Managing Directors, each acting at a 
Divisional Chairman. Mr W. Gillies, who was 
already a Special Director, was appointed a full 
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Director and during the year was also appointed 
Chairman and Managing Director of the Lan¬ 
arkshire Steel Co. Limited. By virtue of their 
appointments within the Heavy Steel and 
Strip Divisions respectively, Mr W. J. Storey 
and Mr FI. H. Ascough were made Special 
Directors. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Development during the year has been con¬ 
centrated on improvements which will help us 
meet the increasingly exacting demands made 
on us by our customers. Steel is constantly 
becoming more sophisticated, higher standards 
of quality and shape are being required and the 
range of specifications is continually widening. 
Delivery and service performances* are crucial 
in today's highly competitive conditions. 

Towards such betterments, in the Heavy Steel 
Division extensions to the heat treatment plants 
for special quality plates have been completed 
at Dalzell and Clydebridge Works and the sec¬ 
tion finishing and despatch facilities at Lanark¬ 
shire Steel Company have been reorganised. In 
the Strip Division bottlenecks in production 
have been removed by the installation of addit¬ 
ional soaking pits at the Ravenscraig slabbing 
mill and by the completion of a major extension 
to the packaging and despatch bay at Gartcosh. 
The production flow at Gartcosh will be further 
improved by the completion of the second tem¬ 
per mill which it is expected will be brought 
into operation during the first half of 1966. 

Attention has also been directed to schemes 
which will achieve economies in production as 
well as improving the standards of our products. 
The major scheme in this category which has 
ulready begun is at Gicngarnock Works where 
a complete modernisation of the mill will be 
undertaken with the provision of new rolling 
facilities for billets and section profiles together 
with a thorough reorganisation of the cooling 
banks. 

Another aspect of the modernisation being 
effected has been the installation towards the 
end of the financial year of two digital com¬ 
puters, an I.C.T. 1903 at Clydebridge Steel 
Works for the Heavy Steel Division and a Leo 
III at Rnvcnscraig for the Strip Division. Both 
computers have taken over routine accountancy 
functions including payroll compilation, but 
arrangements are well advanced for their appli¬ 
cation to their main task, the more complicated 
problems of production control. 

In the longer term the company has also sub¬ 
mitted to the British Iron and Steel Federation 
and the Iron and Steel Board an outline of its 
development programme for the period 1965/70. 
Included in these proposals are a continuous 
galvanising plant and a plant for the production 
of tinplate, but obviously the timing of con¬ 
struction of such major units will depend on 
trade and other conditions. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

In general, the subsidiary companies have 
had a successful year and have made a satis¬ 
factory contribution to the group effort. 

Although Colville Constructional Company 
has been well occupied during the year, losses 
which have been provided for in the accounts 
have been incurred on a number of contracts 
taken during a period of intense competition in 
the structural industry. It is of interest that 
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this company is supplying 10,000 tons of struc¬ 
tural steel work to Finland. 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Where products are connected with the pro¬ 
duction of steel without necessarily forming an 
integral pan of the steel-making process, it is 
our policy to link up with specialists and so 
obtain the benefit of their particular knowledge 
and skills. 


COLVlJJLES CLUGSTON SHANKS LTD. 

This company, incorporated last year, is 
rapidly extending its plant and production facili¬ 
ties to handle the increased volume of slag aris¬ 
ing from our record production of pig iron and 
steel. For many years now we have convened 
our slags into useful products but the formation 
of this company has meant that the processing 
and selling of both iron and steel slags arc now 
being handled together for the first time. 


C'OLVII.LFS MCKINNEY I TD. 

In February this new company was set up 
in Belfast. In this joint venture we are associa¬ 
ted with R. J. McKinney Ltd, a customer of 
long standing and one of the oldest suppliers 
of reinforcement in Ireland. A new factory 
opened by the Governor-General of Northern 
Ireland, Lord Erskine, is now providing a com¬ 
prehensive reinforcement service for the build¬ 
ing and constructional industries. The new 
company is expected to do two things—provide 
a profitable investment for Colvilles and aid the 
economy ol Northern Ireland. As yet it is too 
early to assess the level of profitability although 
current sales have been equivalent to those fore¬ 
cast. 


Tilt YEAR'S TRADING 

The year has been an exceptionally busy one 
with our steel output and sales both being at 
record levels in all divisions. It is particularly 
gratifying that the Strip Division was successful 
in increasing its share of the market. The un¬ 
fortunate paradox, however, is that for reasons 
I have discussed earlier and particularly the 
inadequate margins allowed to us by the con¬ 
trolled maximum prices, our financial reward 
has been much reduced. 

You will sec that wc have decided to provide 
corporation tax at 35 per cent and you will also 
note the serious impact the higher rate of 40 
per cent would make on our results. It is to 
be hoped therefore that the Chancellor will 
decide to help industry by choosing the lower 
rate. A serious aspect of the corporation tax 
which seems to have gone without comment 
is that companies are now major contributors 
to the national revenue without having any 
representation whatsoever in Parliament. This 
means that the bulk of the trading community 
not only suffers the uncertainty of having a tax 
fixed after its trading year is closed and its 
accounts presented to the public, but it also 
has no vote in appointing those who decide the 
rate of tax which it bears. 

You will have noted that the FCI asked us 
to issue further Debenture Stock 1970. The 
opportunity has been taken to complete the issue 
of all the stock that is permissible, namely 
£6,000,000. This has been done in the current 
year and not in the year to which this report 
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refers. While the stock has been issued to the 
figure of £ 6 , 006,000 arrangements have been 
made with the FCI to continue in effect the 
present arrangements for drawing money from 
ihem only as required and at present the net 
amount drawn is the £3,500,000 shown in the 
balance sheet. 


THE Fill URE 

During the year under review the influence 
of the Government's restrictive economic polic¬ 
ies at home were not greatly felt. Nonetheless, 
they are bound to have their effect and indeed 
the indications of a downturn are now apparent. 
There is little doubt that matters are liable to 
get worse and it must be hoped that a levelling 
out will occur before the situation becomes too 
serious. 

The aim of the Government's restrictions at 
home was to stimulate the export drive. While 
our export performance has been fully creditable 
considering the conditions existing in the world 
steel market, it is at present extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to expand overseas sales at a 
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time wheo export prices are so low as to be 
quite unremufterative. .. | 

The main reason for the depressed state bf 
world steel prices is unfortunately not one that 
can be cured in the immediate future. We have 
entered one of those phases when world steel 
capacity is temporarily in excess of the effective 
demand. Building steelmaking plant is one 
thing; creating markets and outlets for steel 
is another, and it is seldom that demand and 
capacity are in balance on a world scale. The 
difficulties in the way of establishing a global 
steel trade policy are obvious. On the other 
hand, the long-term benefits of planning on an 
international scale with the aim of achieving a 
better synchronisation of the growth in capacity 
with the expansion of consumption are not yet 
fully appreciated. Until successful action is 
taken, a healthy export trade based on a stable 
home market will not be achieved in the steel 
industry. 

Fully recognising the real difficulties facing 
us, wc are confident that with our modem 
plants, our wide range of products and with a 
policy of vigorous selling, we will more than 
maintain our share of the available market. 


BUILDING & CONTRACTING 
ASSOCIATES LIMITED 

EXTRACTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 

«lc ompanyinx the Report ami 4ti ouni\ for the year Ended July 31, 1965. 


PROFITS : Have exceeded the forecast made of £475.000, and in fact we have achieved 
£500,751 before Tax. 

GROWTH PROSPECTS: Following re organisation there is no doubt in the niinds of all 
your Directors that our growth in the current year and probably during 1966-67 will flow 
from increased earnings in the North-Eastern Unit and will not be solely dependent upon 
natural economic tendencies. 

SCRIP ISSUE: Your Board are recommending a scrip issue of one new ordinary share of 
5s. each for every two ordinary shares held. 

FORECAST: 1 view the current year's prospects with considerable optimism and estimate 
profits before tax of £575,000, from which it would be proposed to pay a total dividend of 
21 per cent on capital of £1,011,405 as increased by the 1 for 2 scrip issue—an effective 
increase of 11 per cent on the “ pre scrip issue " capital. 


YEARS ENDED 31st JULY 

1963 

1964 

1965 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Share Capitul . 

325,000 

467,083 

583,854 

Reserves . 

80.386 

654,384 

733,937 

Total Capital and Reserves. 

405,386 

1.121,467 

1,317,791 

Profit before Tax . 

293,773 

446,934 

590,791 

Taxation . 

162,671 

270,954 

105,041 

Net Distributable Profits after Tax. 

86,862 

175,832 

311A9C 

Dividends, net. 

50,532 

87,077 

192,904 

Times covered. 

2.6 

2.0 

3.0 


A copy of the Report and Accounts may be had on request to: The Secretary, 
Roberts House, Manchester Road, Altrincham , Cheshire . 

B A C A L 
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Stewarts and Lloyds Limited 


"INCREASE 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
of Stewarts and Lloyds Limited will be held 
in the Merchants 9 Hall 30 George Square, 
Glasgow, on Wednesday, February 9 , 1966 
at M.ig p.m. 

The accounts for the 3 * weeks ended 
October 1,1963 have been circulated with a 
statement by Mr N, C. Macdiarmid , the 
Chairman, which reads as follows: 

GENERAL REVIEW 

Trading Result* 

The report accompanying the Directors' in¬ 
terim dividend declare ion in June stated that 
demand for products of die Group appeared 
likely to remain high until the end of the finan¬ 
cial year hut that margins were under growing 
pressure. It indicated that, for this reason anJ 
other specific causes, trading profit before taxa¬ 
tion for the second half of the year would he 
less titan for the first half. Events have unfor¬ 
tunately justified this mid-year forecast. 

The Group trading profit before taxation 
amounted to £ 14,426,000. In comparing this 
result with that of the previous year, account 
must be taken of the change in status of the 
South African Group of Companies. As was 
repotted at the liinc of the interim dividend 
declaration, the CoinpAny reduced its holding in 
the ordinary share capital of Srewans and Lloyds 
of South Africa Limited to slightly less than 
M) per cent and the. results of the South African 
Group of Companies are, therefore, no longci 
consolidated with those of ihc rest oi the 
Stewarts and I.lnyds Group of Companies. 
There is set out in a note to the Profit and Lo^ 
Account the effect of this change. Last year’s 
results of the Group are there shown as they 
would have been if Stewarts and Lloyds of 
South Africa Limited had been treated in that 
year as an investment instead of a subsidiary 
company. As adjusted. Group turnover at 
£ 169,144,000 shows an increase of approxi¬ 
mately 6 per cent. 

During a year when order books have been 
full and all works have been operating at near 
capacity levels, it is disheartening to have to 
iccord a fail in Group trading profit of 15 per 
cent (£2,457,000) compared with that of the 
previous year. This result should come as no 
surprise to shareholders. I referred in my state 
rnent last year and again in my address to share¬ 
holders at the Annual General Meeting in 
February, 1965, to the continuing pressure of 
rising costs, paititularly costs of wages and 
salaries. This pressure increased to a disquiet¬ 
ing degree during the year under review and has 
uffccted operating expenses to the extent of a 
further £5 million at annual rates. The small 
increase in maximum home trade prices author¬ 
ised by the Iron and Steel Board in April, 1965, 
was quite inadequate to meet more than a small 
part of what had already bv then to be carried; 
and subsequent substantial cost increases ha\c 
had to be absorbed in operating expenses with¬ 
out any further compensating price increase. 
This, of course, adds urgency to our cost reduc¬ 
tion programmes which continue to be given 
high priority; ft should also be appreciated that 
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a largo pi opinion of lU Company's main pro¬ 
ducts is exported ; and there has been little 
opportunity to increase prices in export markets. 

The changed status of the South African 
Gioup ol (\unpanics ha*- made it inappropriate 
fj> continue to show separate ligurcs iclating to 
tin tiaduit. 1 ie.ults of overseas subsidiary com¬ 
panies. Accordingly, we have made changes in 
the layout of the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account :ii.J the Balance Sheet and have elimi¬ 
nated ihe special analysis which has hitherto 
been provided. Nonetheless, beta use the Com¬ 
pany has substantial investments in three major 
overseas locations where ir does not own suffi¬ 
cient share•> for those companies to rank as sub¬ 
sidiaries, we have felt that shareholders would 
wish to Iv given more inhumation about them. 
We ha* 0 , therefore, included lor the first time a 
stimnvin of the latest Profit ami Loss Accounts 
and Balance Sheets of Tubemakers of Australia 
I.iuricd. Stewarts and Lloyds of South Africa 
Limited and The Indian Tube Company 
Limited. Other modification* to the Report and 
Accounts have been made in line with the 
recommendations or the Council of ilie Stock 

Exchange. 

BaIaikc Shed 

Durur the year capital expenditure on plant 
and equipment by the Group at home and over¬ 
seas amounted to £15,565,000. Tile balance of 
expenditure on schemes sanctioned by the Board 
outstanding at the end of the financial year 
amminkd 10 £15,760,000, rhe larger part of 
which v.ill be .spent in the currcnr year. 

Requirements for working capital for both 
MO-ks and debtors increased substantially during 
the year and made an unwelcome cull on our 
cash re.simri.es. This was due in part to in¬ 
creased turnover and in parr to the effects of the 
credit squeeze The overall position is still un¬ 
satisfactory and strenuous efforts arc being made 
in the current year 10 reduce these working 
capital requirements. 

We have secured finance, wilh the assistance 
of our Hankers and bv the use of rhe short-term 
money mukci in the form of acceptance credits 
and bills of exchange, to cover the foreseeable 
woiking capital needs of the business and to 
fulfil the ( ompanv's short-term plans for capital 
development. The political situation in which 
the Steel Industry is involved ar the present 
time, and to which I shall be referring later, 
inhibits the normal form of approach to the 
money market for long-term finance. To pro¬ 
vide for the medium-term needs of the Com¬ 
pany’s development on capital account, we are, 
therefore, currently negotiating a loan of £15 
million from the Finance Corporation for 
Industry Limited. 

I wish to express gratitude for the support 
which we receive from these various lenders. 
At the same time I think that shareholders 
should he fully aware that, although the weight 
of short-term borrowing may not in itself cause 
undue concern, it must ultimately be funded, 
at least in considerable part, by the proceeds 
of an eventual issue of some form of long-term 
capital. 


OVERDUE” 

—Mr iV. C. Macdiarmid 

Profit .itul f.oss Account 

In the report accompanying the interim divi¬ 
dend declaration, reference was made to the 
changes in taxation proposed in the Finance 
(No. 2) Bill, 1965, and an estimate made of the 
effect on the position ol the Group. Since that 
time the Finance Bill has become law and some 
further clarification of the position has been 
obtained ; but it is still necessary to produce an 
estimate of taxation on the profits for the year 
without knowing at what rate Corporation Tax 
will be charged. In preparing the Accounts, 
we have assumed a rate of 35 per cent, but have 
indicates! in a note to the Profit and Loss 
Account the additional liability to the Company 
if the maximum rate of 40 per cent indicated by 
the Chancellor of the F.xchcquur were to be 
imposed. 

As a result of ihe change in die basis of 
taxuLion, the capital allowances given on new 
investments in plant and machinery have been 
effectively devalued. This has an appreciable 
effect on the Company’s cash How. In a capital- 
intensive industry this is a matter of great con¬ 
cern and ir is to be hoped that the’ Chancellor 
of the Exchequer's declared willingness to 
re-examine the question of capital allowances, 
following strong representations made to him bv 
Industry, will lead to a sensible restoration of 
the position. 

We arc now' advised thai, contrary to our 
belief expressed in the report accompanying 
the interim dividend declaration, income tax 
deducted from dividends paid in respect of the 
year under review moy be retained in full. The 
position is not, however, free from doubt, and 
in these circumstances your Board have decided 
to note in the accounts the possible liability. 

l)ii idem! 

Your Directors recommend the payment of a 
final dividend of Is. 6d. per share, making with 
the interim dividend of Is. per share, a total 
dividend for the year of 2s. 6d. per share. This 
compares with 3s. 6d. per share for rhe previous 
year and the equivalent of 2s. 4d. per share in 
respect of the year ended September, 1963. 

This recommendation has been made after the 
most careful consideration. Your Directors 
believe that there is no cause for alarm on 
account of the reduction in Group profit before 
taxation, even in relation to the increased turn¬ 
over, having regard to the exceptional circum¬ 
stances experienced during the year, namely a 
considerable excess of gross cost increases over 
price increases ; a substantial capital outlay on 
assets not yet earning; she abnormal costs of 
reconftnissioning previously idle plant; and the 
disruption caused by major technological and 
process development. These together have had 
their effect in reducing the cash flow in the year 
under review and continue to have a similar 
effect in the current year. 

Your Directors are, however, concerned to 
secure the short-term and medium-term position 
of die Company both in the long-term interests 
of the shareholders and to enable the Company 
to fulfil its obligations to the national economy. 
They recognise their responsibilities to maintain 
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in a healthy condition this important section of 
the tube trade which makes a substantial con¬ 
tribution to the national balance of payments 
and are convinced that it is necessary, while the 
grey cloud of nationalisation still overhangs the 
Steel Industry, to provide all reasonable means 
of ensuring that desirable programmes of 
modernisation and development can go ahead. 

I suggest that the issue is simple. If share¬ 
holders have faith in discounting the danger of 
%ratc ownership and declare their interest in 
rhe natural development ol their Company, they 
will suppoit ii* efforts in the short term for the 
longer-term benefits which will accrue from Us 
grow ill. * It, however, they deny assistance in 
the short term, they must accept a policy ol 
ieirenchment and stagnation. 

In making this recommendation your 
Direams’ hope is that it will be possible to 
maintain the proposed annual rate of dividend 
with adequate cover for the year ending October 
I, 1966, notwithstanding die vciy heavy 
impact of the lull mat ion change imposed by 
ihc Finance Act, 1965. 

OPERATIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

The sicd output of The Iron and Steel 
Division was 1,986,000 ingot ions. Tlr.s was a 
marginally higher rate of production than in 
the previous year which was a 53-week period. 
Approximately 76 per cent of ihe steel ourput 
went to the Tube Division, 17 per cent to 
customers outside the Group and the rem aning 
7 pet cent to two ol ihe subsidiary companies. 

At Corby rhe basic oxygen (LD/AO steel¬ 
making plant, after further delays beyond the 
management's control, was commissioned in 
Inly Initial proving trials were carried out 
during the year with some inevitable disruption 
fo iron and stcelniaking operations. The new 
plant, however, shows promise of fulfilling the 
original expectation ol improved productive v 
and a high quality ol product. It is now 
expected that the final closure of the Bessemer 
plant will be achieved in January, 1966. The 
plant for sintering Northamptonshire ores has 
been enlarged, and improved facilities lor 
screening blast furnace coke have been intro¬ 
duced. These two measures have been of benefit 
in the working of the blast furnace plant. 

At Bilston the vacuum treatment plant for 
steel was successfully brought into operation in 
June. 

The effects of shortage of labour experienced 
during the year at Bilston and Corby Works in 
particular were aggravated by unofficial action 
taken by the operatives in support of national 
and local claims for increased wages. Ourput 
suffered accordingly. 

The demand on The Tube Division for 
steel tubes of all categories continued ai an 
nnprecedently high level throughout the year. 
Despatches amounted to the record figure of 
1,065,000 tons, an increase of 7 per cent on the 
previous year. Within this figure despatches of 
structural hollow sections rose significantly. The 
value of export despatches increased by 6 per 
cent. 

To meet the increasing demand for round and 
rectangular tubes it has been decided to install 
an Electric Weld Stretch Reducing Mill at 
Corby with an annual capacity of 175,000 tons. 
The whole plant should be in commission by 
1968 but sections of it will be brought into 
operation before the final completion. 

The seamiest' mills were heavily loaded 
throughout the year. Clydesdale No. 2 mill 
which* to meet increasing demand, had been 
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brought back into production at the end of the 
previous year, stepped up output with a second 
shift operating from November, 1964, and a 
third from April, 1965. 

Sales of quality alloy and stainless tubes for 
high pressure and high temperature applications 
were above the record level ol the previous year. 

Operations in most works suffered from an 
acute shortage of labour. 

The immediate prospects indicate a continua¬ 
tion of high activity rates lor some lime ahead. 
However, Government restrictions on invest¬ 
ment in construction must have an effect on the 
sale of tubes during the current year and some 
easing may be expected. 

In export markets the pro^peu* for linepipe 
projects and oil country tubular goods continue 
to be good. Fur general purpose sicel tubes the 
export demand should continue at about the 
same level as last year. Although keen competi¬ 
tion is expected, it should be possible to main¬ 
tain the value of export sales. 

The Pipework Engineering Division increased 
its bookings from £7.35 million in the previous 
year to a record £9.94 million. Its financial 
results were, however, adversely iff.wicd by -lOtne 
exceptional contract provisions. 

The turnover ol Stanton and Stavelcy, 
Limited for the year increased by 5 per cent 
hut, as in other section- ot ihe Group, costs 
rose to an extent which could not be ah-or bed 
by increased effi.iuny and hii*h plant activity. 

Despatches in the home marker of spun iron 
pipes ami lining in.tea ed by 2 p-^r v.ent in 
spire til the dillkulties ari-sng from the recon¬ 
struction of two pun pipe phots and two 
foundries. Tin reconstruction i-. de-igned to 
equip these plants to produce both grey and 
ductile iron pip,.- md hinnu%. The associated 
new Kaldo converter in the iron relining plant 
began hot metal Lieumeut mah in November, 
1965. 

Pig iron production was slighily lower at 
764,000 tons and employed 82 per cent of iron¬ 
making capacity. There was a small increase 
in sales of foundry iron despite continued com¬ 
petition from imports ol cheap pig iron, but the 
supply of basic iron to steelmakers was at a 
lower level. 

Despatches of general iron castings increased 
by 19 per cent. Production of general concrete 
products, principally pipes, was a record. 

The new sulphuric acid plant and the new 
electrolytic chlorine and caustic soda plant it 
Stavelcy Works are now in operntion. 

As reported in the press, a decision has been 
taken to form a joint undertaking with the 
National Coal Board to erect a benzole refinery 
at Stavelcy Works with a capacity of 20 million 
gallons per year of crude benzole. Pure benzene, 
toluene and xylene will be produced as well as 
some 40,000 ions per year of cyclohexane, the 
basic raw material for the manufacture of nylon. 
Plans arc under consideration for the product- 
lion by the joint undertaking of P.V.C. polymer 
lor which there are outlets in rhe National Coal 
Board and the Stewarts and Lloyds Group. 

The demand for spun iron pipes and fittings 
and for concrete pipes continues strong but 
there are indications that Government restric¬ 
tions on the market for concrete lighting 
columns and slag for road-making purposes are 
having some effect. The outlook for pig iron 
is less promising. 

Production of ironstone by Stewarts and 
Lloyds Minerals Group fell to 5,316,000 tons, 
a decrease of 8 per cent. The proportion sup¬ 
plied to customers outside the Stewarts and 
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Lloyds Group was s little lower, at 18 pet cent 
of coral production. 

Competition from foreign ore continued to 
increase. Because of the rail freight factor rela¬ 
tive to total cost, this particularly affected sales 
to consumer* whose blast furnaces are at some 
di»rance from the ore field. Constant efforts 
have been made to increase efficiency and to 
reduce costs. Over the past four years the 
labour force engaged in the production of iron¬ 
stone has been reduced by 30 per cent with little 
change in output. 

Stewarts and Lloyds Minerals Limited has 
recently completed an agreement to sell to 
Derbyshire Stone Quarries Limited the whole of 
the issued share capital of Bowne & Shaw 
Limited, a company which produces limestone 
and lime at Wirkswonh in Derbyshire. The 
agreement provides that the Stewarts and Lloyds 
Group will purchase limestone and lime from 
Derbyshire Stone Quarries Limited for a mini¬ 
mum period of 25 years. This arrangement will 
make available to the Stewart* and Lloyds 
Group a wider range of these products 

The mills of Wolverhampton and Birchloy 
Rolling Mills Limited were well employed, 
despite a shortage of skilled labour. Overall 
production was 10 per cent higher than in the 
previous year and constituted a record for the 
Company. The increased production, which 
came mi inly from the new mill, made it possible 
to absorb appreciable increases in production 
cost-*. There are now signs of reduced demand 
and increasing competition. 

Despatches of cold rolled steel strip by 
Lancashire and Corby Steel Manufacturing 
Company Limited at 59,000 tons were 6,000 
unv. lower than in rhe previous year. Demand 
was variable. Although demand has been at a 
satisfactory level during the early months of the 
current financial year, prospects for the im¬ 
mediate future arc uncertain. 

Tubewrights Limited again had a difficult 
year. The market for fabricated steel has been 
very competitive and is likely lo become more 
so during the current year. 

The Victaulic Company Limited broke pre¬ 
vious records for both orders received and 
despatches. An extreme shortage of labour at 
Hitch in had, however, a serious effect on costs. 
The position is now showing a marked improve¬ 
ment. 

The Unit Superheater and Pipe Company 
Limited and The Unit Inspection Company 
Limited had a satisfactory year. Prospects far 
the current year are encouraging. 

Extended Surface Tube Company Limited 

had a satisfactory year, being occupied on the 
manufacture of heat exchanger tubes for the 
Wylfa Nuclear Power Station. Prospects for the 
current year are good. Contracts are expected 
for the heat exchanger tubes for the advanced 
gas cooled reactors at the Dungencss Power 
Station. 

Bookings by Welding Fittings and Flanges 
Limited showed a substantial increase as com¬ 
pared with the previous year but results have 
been affected by severe competition. 

Despatches of Stewarts and Lloyds Plastics 
Limited increased by 76 per cent. The new 
works at Huntingdon started operations in 
December, 1964, Bookings far the last three 
months of the year dropped sharply as a result 
of the application of Government restrictions on 
the Water Industry and Local Authorities. 
There are now sign* that demand is picking up. 

During the year 4h agreement was concluded 
with Georg Fischer AG of Switzerland, far the 
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formation of a jointly owned company to manu¬ 
facture pressure pipe fittings at Huntingdon. 
It i§ hoped to start production in July, 1966. 

Ernest N. Wright Limited had a good year 
with sales at record levels. Shortage of skilled 
labour, however, was a limiting factor. Since 
the year end demand has become less certain. 

OPERATIONS OVERSEAS 

Sales were the highest in the history of the 
South African Group but the increase in trading 
profit was limited by increased costs of materials 
and operation. 

Trading forecasts for the current year do not 
indicate any undue downturn. A number of 
diversification projects are under consideration. 

In the year ended June 30, 1965 production, 
sales and profits of the Tubemakcrs of Australia 
Group were at a record level. Profits, for the 
current financial year should exceed those for 
1964/65. 

Several major extensions arc under considera¬ 
tion in view of the discovery of substantial 
quantities of natural gas in Australia. These, 
when developed, could lead to heavy demands 
for pipe outwith the present range of produc¬ 
tion of the Australian companies. 

The Steel and Tube Company of New 
Zealand Limited had another record year in 
tube and in steel turnover. Rectangular hollow 
sections continued to gain ground. 

The output of Pacific Steel Limited is now- 
exceeding the original estimate and operations 
are profitable although a substantial amount of 
initial losses remains still to be recouped. 

The Indian Tube Company Limited had its 
best year to date for both production and sales 
and it has again been possible to raise the 
dividend. 

Further competitive capacity came into 
operation during 1964 and another tube mill is 
being installed in India during 1965. The com¬ 
pany is alive to the problems of increasing 
competition and is confident of being able to 
meet them: but operations this year will be 
affected by the Indian Government's shortage 
of foreign exchange which will, in particular, 
limit imports of zinc. All the Indian Company's 
zinc requirements for galvanized tube manufac¬ 
ture have to be imported. 

Sales of Stewart and Lloyds of India Limited 
decreased during the year as a result of a sharp 
fall in the sale of tubular structures following 
completion of defence orders, and of more 
competition. 

The new works at Calcutta are almost com¬ 
pleted. The transfer of tubular structures to 
the new works will release much needed capac¬ 
ity for manipulated pipework. Future pros¬ 
pects are satisfactory, though the sale of tubular 
structures may continue to be difficult. The 
first stage of the Gujarat refinery, where the 
Indian Company is erecting the plant and pipe¬ 
work, went on stream in October in record time 
for India. 

The Company is now a public company and 
has made an Issue of shares to the public in 
India. 

Work started early in the year on the site 
selected for the new spun iron pipe plant of 
Ii«oo Stanton Pipe and Foundry Company 
Limited, a joint venture between Stanton and 
Staveley, Limited and the Indian Iron & Steel 
Company Limited. 

The discovery of new oil fields in Canada 
during the year enabled Stewarts and Lloyds 
of Canada Limited to maintain a satisfactory 
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share of the market for its products. Prospects 
seem good for the current year. The wide 
acceptance of rectangular hollow sections has* 
been especially gratifying. 

Despatches of spun iron pipe from the plant 
at Hamilton, Ontario, of Stanton Pipes 
Limited were 11 per cent higher than in the 
previous year. Output from the spiral weld 
steel pipe plant was al&o satisfactory, being 
32 per cent greater. The outlook appears 
promising. 

Despatches of steel tubes by Stewarts and 
Lloyds of Ireland Limited again increased and 
price levels were maintained despite strong 
competition from European tube manufacturers. 
The outlook is good. Sales of plastic tubes, 
however, were disappointing and prospects in 
this market are not satisfactory. 

R(.SEARCH AND TECHNICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The numbers employed on research and 
development, in accordance with our policy, 
again increased during the year. Work is in 
hand on major extensions to the Research 
Department at Corby which will provide much 
needed space and improved lacilities. 

Particular emphasis luis been given to 
developing processes and techniques for the 
manufacture of stainless and high alloy steel 
tubes; to work aimed ai providing engineering 
data necessary to encourage and stimulate fur¬ 
ther the use of round and rectangular hollow 
sections for structural engineering and to 
develop suitable higher strength structural 
steels ; and to improving both the manufacture 
of plastic tubes and fittings and forms of plastic- 
protection for steel tubes. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 

Unlike the experience of some other sections 
of the Iron and Steel Industry, demands for the 
Company's products has continued at a high 
level since the end of the financial year. In the 
home trade there are indications that this 
demand will continue for many categories of 
tubes and pipes. There has, however, recently 
been evidence of some down-turn in the very 
heavy requirements for merchant pipe which 
forms an important section of our turnover and 
it is to be expected that Government restrictions 
on investment will result in a falling-off in 
demand, particularly in the construction field. 

In the export trade demand continues strong 
but competition is becoming increasingly severe. 
The Government's export rebate scheme is 
proving of some assistance to us; and, in spite 
of difficulties in certain cases in establishing our 
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claim to these rebates, this produced an 
additional income during the year under review 
of 4'500,000. 

Shareholders should be reminded that 
Stewarts and Lloyds of South Africa Limited 
has a substantial interest in companies in 
Rhodesia and Zambia and that, in addition, 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited has a 14 per cent 
stake in The Rhodesian Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany Limited. These investments, however, are 
relatively very small in proportion to the earn¬ 
ing capacity of the Group as a whole. 

On the operating side the battle to contain 
costs will continue unabated, but further com¬ 
missioning and running-in expenses of the basic 
oxygen (LD/AC) stcclmaking plant at Corby 
and the Kaldo iron refining plant at Stanton 
still have to be met. # 

A significant increase in prices of price- 
controlled products iis fully justified by the 
experience of the past year and is dearly over¬ 
due. It would, in my view, be irresponsible in 
the extreme if the Government were to exercise 
its authority vested in the Minister of Power 
under the Iron and Steel Act (1953) to frustrate 
the implementation of a responsible decision 
taken on maximum price determination by the 
Iron and Steel Board acting within its statutory 
powers. 

NATIONALISATION 

The Government's White Paper on Steel 
Nationalisation was published in April, 1965. 
The industry at once made clear its rejection 
of the policy outlined therein and of the allega¬ 
tions of gross defects of the present system. 
Directors of companies have also taken excep¬ 
tion to threats contained in the safeguarding 
provisions in the White Paper in respect of 
actions taken in good faith and in the normal 
course of business before ihe enactment of any 
nationalisation measure which may ultimately be 
introduced. 

The White Paper was debated in the House 
of Commons early in May and was accepted 
after a climax of confusion by a majority of four. 
No proposals for nationalisation were contained 
in the Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament in November but Government 
spokesmen in subsequent debate have reiterated 
the intention of the Government to introduce a 
BUI when it feels it can secure a majority to 
support it. 

The Chairmen of the privately-owned steel 
companies named in paragraph 17 of the White 
Paper (which included your own Company) 
unanimously agreed a statement which was 
issued on May 12th. This statement waa 


TONNAGES DESPATCHED 


Steel Tube*: 
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Oil Industry —Home 
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19 
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14 
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11 
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+ 7 

480,000 

85 

77,000 

13 
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83,000 | 

15 

588,000 

100 

+ 5 

! 563,000 ' 

100 
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accorded wide publicity and editorial continent 
in tbe press; and in my view it represents a 
statesmanlike overture to the Government of 
the day. There has so far been a disappointing 
lack of response from the present Government. 

In the statement^ the Chairmen expressed 
their belief that the continued effective function¬ 
ing of the Steel Industry in tbe national good 
urgently requires a solution taking the industry 
out of political controversy: they accepted that, 
to take steel out of potitics, jfivisjqo qf die legis¬ 
lation currently governing the industry Vaffairs 
is necessary: they accepted that future ration¬ 
alisation may well be necessary over the coming 
years. 4 and they declared their belief that fully 
adequate control (from the point of view of 
public accountability) is obtainable without the 
need for state shareholdings in die individual 
companies. 

Your Board fully supports this statement of 
May 12th and has given careful thought to the 
nature of a new Authority to be charged with 
supervisory control of the industry, to the detail 
of powers necessary to this end, and to the 
general structure of operation of the industry 
in the future. If the present Government 
should prove great enough to respond to the 
industry’s initiative and to enter into consulta¬ 
tions without requiring the industry’s acceptance 
of die principle of state ownership, I do not 


The thirty-first Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of John Galloway and Company 
Limited will be held on January 31, 1966 at the 
Registered Office, Balerno Bank Paper Mills, 
Balerno, Midlothian, when Mr W. L. Milligan, 
Chairman, will preside. 

Mr Milligan’s Statement to die Shareholders 
has been circulated to them with the Directors' 
Report and Accounts and reads as follows: 

THE LATH JOHN CALLOWAY 

It is widi deep regret that I have to record 
the death on March 6, 1965, of Mr John 
Galloway. Mr Galloway was die founder and 
ihe Chairman of die Company which bears his 
name and which was originally registered as a 
private company as long ago as 1916. The 
present standing of the Company as a producer 
of high quality papers owes much to the business 
acumen, initiative and foresight of Mr Galloway 
who, throughout the whole of his long career, 
insisted that the Company should keep abreast of 
the latest technical developments in papermaking 
and coating. His unfailing sense of humour, his 
wisdom, experience and knowledge of paper- 
making were an inspiration to all who worked 
with him. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS 

The trading profit at £132,090 shows a reduc¬ 
tion of £41,164 from that of the previous year 
due almost entirely to the increase in the price 
of casein which i* used in the coating processes. 
The general level of trading was only slightly 
lower than that of the previous year but profit 
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despair that an equitable solution could emerge 
which would safeguard the essential vitality and 
efficiency of tbe companies, would provide fully 
adequate control in the public interest and 
would be sufficiently widely acceptable to offer 
an-assurance of long-term stability to a new 
organisational arrangement for steel. 

No conceivable good can come from • con¬ 
tinuance of the present state of uncertainty 
affecting the industry's future and great harm 
may thereby yet be done to the whole national 
economy. If history is {2 SL4. vc . 5° *«ord that 
the present generation of politicians lacked th< 
goodwill and responsible thought to achieve a 
permanent solution of the relationship between 
government and the Iron and Steel Industry, 
then let it be recorded also that the blame lay 
squarely with the blind indifference of the State 
Socialists in the Labour Party. 

I wish to reiterate that your Board remains 
completely opposed to state ownership for the 
reasons that have been explained and repeated 
on numerous occasions, and it rests on die 
policy which I expressed in my address at the 
Annual General Meeting last February. 

EMPLOYEES 

I am pleased to take this annual opportunity 
of expressing, on behalf of the shareholders, 


margins were considerably reduced—the signi¬ 
ficant factor, as I have already indicated, being 
the increase of 50 per cent in the price of casein 
used. Furthermore, as in many other industries, 
it has also been necessary to absorb a general 
increase in wages. The charge for depreciation 
is approximately £19,000 less than in 1964 and 
provision for Corporation Tax calculated at the 
rare of 40 per cent takes £43,500. This is, of 
course, the first occasion on which the Company 
becomes liable to this Tax in place of the Income 
and Profits Taxes which were previously levied. 

The Capital Expenditure during the year 
amounted to £50,000, whilst the liquid position 
of the Company remains much the same as that 
of the previous year if one takes into account 
the liability for Corporation Tax which has to be 
met on January 1, 1967. 

The Board consider that the results justify 
the maintenance of the present dividend and 
therefore recommend that a final dividend of 12 
per cent be paid, making with the interim of 
3 per cent already paid, 15 per cent for the year. 

After the payment of the ordinary and prefer¬ 
ence dividends there remains a balance of 
£41,854 which it is proposed to add to Revenue 
Reserve, bringing that Reserve up to £311,814. 

EXPANSION PROJfcCr 

The technology of coated paper manufacture 
has advanced rapidly during the past few years 
and mention was made in the Interim Report 
for the half-year to March 31, 1965 of our plans 
for considerable capital expenditure over the 
next two years on new buildings and machinery. 
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appreciation of the, continued foodseewetf of 
those, who work with the Steward aodUoyds 
Group of Companies. A year of Mghactfrfcy 
and major capital development is not an easy 
one for management at any level and ! wish 
especially to acknowledge their good work. 
They must continue to be imbued with 
a sense of urgency to win their campaigns 
in the unremitting battle against rising 
costs. 

It is distressing to have to record that the 
good service of the vast majority of the em¬ 
ployees has b&ft marred-os a for ffftftfjfani bjr_ 
irresponsible action taken by small groups In 
pursuit of sectional advantages. Any tendency 
towards unconstitutional behaviour and un¬ 
official stoppage of work is to be deplored. The 
goodwill of the Company suffers and this could 
reflect upon future business and consequently 
upon the Company’s ability to maintain con¬ 
tinuity of employment. I trust that real benefit 
will ultimately be derived from tbe current study 
being undertaken by the Royal Commission on 
Trades Unions and Employers’ Organisations. 
The nation’s standard of living depends on a 
delicate balance of our interdependent industrial 
economy. It is, in my view, quite unacceptable 
that the actions of a few should continue to be 
able with impunity to put at risk the interests 
and livelihood of the many. 


We intend to install a high speed Off-Machine 
Coating Unit of the most modern design which 
will both improve the quality of our products 
and also enable us to make a considerable 
increase in Mill output by relieving the drying 
loads on the existing paper machines. The new 
coating methods have been selected to enable us 
to maintain our eminent position in this branch 
of paper manufacture, and at the same time 
we have designed a range of flexibility into the 
coating systems which will allow your Company 
to deal more easily with the increasing demands 
made on paper by its customers in the priming 
and publishing industries. 

Your Board have given consideration to the 
facilities which are available to them for the 
financing of this major expansion plan and are 
of the opinion that under the new Taxation Pro¬ 
visions it would be more advantageous for the 
Company to raise the amount required by bor¬ 
rowing rather than by the issue of additional 
share capital. 

The Company has of course powers to borrow 
money, but Article 91 of the Articles of Associa¬ 
tion of the Company, framed on the incor¬ 
poration of the Company in 1935, provides that 
the Directors may not, without the previous 
sanction of the Company in General Meeting, 
borrow for the purposes of the Company an 
amount exceeding one half of the nominal 
amount of the issued share capital. Total 
borrowings are thus limited to £290,000 which 
sum is insufficient to cover the expansion project 
and the increase in working capital which will 
be required. It is usual nowadays for the 
Directors' borrowing powers to extend to a sum 
equal to the total of the issued share capital and 
reserves with the addition of 10 per cent for 
temporary purposes ; in the case of this Company 
this would mean a total limit of over £980,000. 
The Directors are of the opinion that an increase 
in their borrowing powers to a maximum limit 
of £800,000 will meet the cost of the expansion 
project and provide additional working capital 
in the foreseeable future. 

It will be nefceasary to convene an Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting of the Company to be 


JOHN GALLOWAY AND COMPANY 

LIMITED 

DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 

PRODUCTION CAPACITY TO BE INCREASED BY NEW 
HIGH SPEED PLANT 
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Md immediately after die Annuel General 
Meeting on January 31, 1966 to consider ■ 
Resolution to increase the borrowing powers of 
die Directors to £900,000. Enclosed with the 
report.,.' yon will find e notice convening the 
Extraordinary General Meeting embodying the 
Rfesotution and a proxy card which will enable 
you to record your vote whether you will be 
present at the Meeting or not. 

PERSONNEL 

Employees at all levels within the org anisation 
hayg worked well and faithfully throughout the 


The one hundred and twenty-eighth Annual 
General Meeting of Shareholders of Clydcbdalc 
Bank Limited will be held on February 2nd at 
the Head Office, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, The Lord Maclay, 
KBE: 

In presenting the accounts of the Bank as at 
December 31st last, it is pleasant to be able to 
report continued growth in the past year in 
every department of the Bank's activities. 

The number of our Current Account and 
Deposit Account customers rose and the volume 
of cash and of vouchers handled and the amount 
of money advanced by way of Overdraft all in¬ 
creased to higher levels than those recorded in 
any earlier year. Customers made greater use, 
too, of our ancillary specialist services such as 
those provided by our Overseas Business Offices, 
Investment Management Department and 
Trustee Department. 

THE YEAR’S RESULTS 

Deposits with our Bank again rose on the 
year, on this occasion by £18,253,410 to a total 
of £237,944,581. Bearing in mind the intense 
and widespread competition for money and the 
difficult conditions of the past year, I think we 
ran regard these figures as being very satis¬ 
factory. 

Our Note Circulation Is £417,304 higher at 
£26,269,953. The increase of £953,276 in 
Acceptances, Confirmed Credits and Engage¬ 
ment! on account of Customers, which 
totalled £14,865,369 at the year's end, is an 
indication of die continued growth which has 
taken place in our foreign business. 

Turning now to the assets side of the Balance 
Sheet* Gash, Balances with and Cheques in 
course of collection with other Banks, Money at 
Gall and Short Notice and Bills Discounted and 
flteflnanceable Credits amount in aggregate to 
£102,578,352, which is equivalent to 38.8 per 
cent of our Deposits and Notes in Circulation. 

Advances to Customers at £97,938,862 are 
hfaher on the year by £5,373,053. As will be 
noted, this figure is much less than last year's 
Increase. Whilst demand for accommodation 
has continued the overall level of our advances 
has, of course, been affected by the restrictive 
credit policy of the Government. 

The Profit and Lou Account shows a Net 
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year. For die staff in particular the ask of 
planning cur new development has meant a 
considerable increase in their work load. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

Sales for the first quarter of the new financial 
year have been running at the same level as that 
of the corresponding period in 1964. Although 
die price of casein has shown a small reduction 
it seems likely that profit margins will be further 
reduced due to the incidence of the agreement 
with the Unions representing Hie work people in 
the Industry for a shorter working week and a 


Profit for the year of £X5S,037, an increase of 
£101,241 on the figure for the preceding twelve 
months. 

The Board recommend die payment of a 
Dividend at the rate of 8] per cent actual less 
Income Tax for die half-year ended December 
31st which with the 71 per cent Interim Divi¬ 
dend paid on August 3rd makes a total of 16 
per cent for the year as against 15 per cent for 
1964. 

Allocations have again been made of £40,000 
to Staff Widows* Fund, £125.000 to Staff Pen¬ 
sion Fund, £100,000 to Reserve for Future 
Contingencies and £200,000 to Reserve Fund. 
After these deductions, there remains a balance 
of £316,666 to be carried forward to 1966 as 
compared with £245,015 brought in from the 
previous year. 


THE NATIONAL LCONOMY 

It will be recalled that in the closing months 
of 1964 the Government took a number of steps 
to combat a massive 44 flight from the £" and 
to correct an unhealthy balance of payments 
position. The measures, however, proved in¬ 
sufficient for their purpose ; the overseas lack of 
confidence in sterling was more protracted and 
intense than on any former occasion and the 
upsurge of exports required to improve the 
balance of payments failed to materialise. 

In the circumstances, further measures were 
obviously necessary and were, in fact, introduced 
progressively during the first half of 1965. 

The Credit Squeeze, of course, is still with us 
and seems likely to remain in force for some 
tune yet despite the reduction in Bank Rate 
from 7 per cent to 6 per cent last June, which 
was carried through for technical reasons rather 
than in response to any fundamental improve¬ 
ment in the national economy. That there has 
been some improvement in the course of the 
past year cannot be gainsaid, however. Whether 
this state of affairs wifi continue in coating 
months is at least open to question. There Is 
always the danger of a recurrence of what has 
happened in similar circumstances in the past; 
of demand at home being effectively curtailed 
and of exports failing to rise sufficiently to 
absorb the resources thus set free. The answer 
may lie in provision by the Government of 
tome additional form of incentive to ■ manufac¬ 
turers which will make the returns from export- 
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further wages increase with effect from January 
1966. 

The Board are conscious of the necessity for 
ensuring that improved working methods are 
developed to keep rising costs in check, and also 
intend that close investigations should be made 
into new techniques in marketing and advertising 
to assess their possible value to the Company. 

At Balerno we have always believed that con¬ 
sistent high quality is of pararr^unt importance 
and the pidfti' already made for the future of our 
product will ensure that this remains so and 1 
look forward to the future with confidence. 


ing at least as rewarding as production for the 
home market. • 


EXPORTS 

I referred last year to the assistance which 
the Banks give to the export trade and which 
extends over a wider field than simply the pro¬ 
vision of finance. In particular, however, I 
mentioned the arrangements whereby accommo¬ 
dation is available at a fixed rate of interest of 
5J per cent for certain categories of exports 
covered by the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department. During the past year the Banks 
agreed to co-operate in extending these 
advantageous terms in appropriate cases to con¬ 
tracts of shorter duration and lower value than 
were provided for in the original scheme. It 
seems to me that the Banks are nor given suffi¬ 
cient credit for the part they play in these 
arrangements, which are of immense benefit to 
the export effort 

From the evidence available, I think it is true 
to say that Scotland contributes a more than 
proportionate share of the United Kingdom’s 
overseas shipments. Scottish industrialists, 
however, have become increasingly aware that 
there is scope for still further expansion and it 
is encouraging to observe a more widespread 
interest in trade fairs abroad and a steady in¬ 
crease in the number of visits to foreign markets 
which have been undertaken by representatives 
of individual companies, trade associations and 
other bodies. 

This attitude reflects the more optimistic 
outlook which has prevailed in Scotland in 
recent years as a result of the progress which 
has been made in diversifying the economy and 
in improving the basic amenities conducive to 
growth. In general, a high level of activity 
prevailed in Scottish industry in 1965. 


DOMESTIC DEVELOPMENTS 

The Banks are well equipped to handle any 
increase in business which may arise in the fore¬ 
seeable future. For our own pant, our 
Computer Centre at Head Office was opened 
in February last. The programme for linking 
Brandies to the Centre is preceding smoothly 
and satisfactorily and Offices as far apart as 
Aberdeen and London have already been 
brought into the system. 

Branch representation and counter facilities 
are also matters of importance. In the past 
year we have opened new Branches in Glasgow, 
Bishopbriggs, Qarkston, East Kilbride and 
Hawick. In addition the business at Blairgowrie 
has been transferred to more up-to-date and 
commodious premises, and modernisation and 
improvements have been undertaken at a 
number of other offic e s. 


CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED 

CONTINUED GROWTH IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 

THE LORD MACLAY ON SCOTLAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO UK 

EXPORT EFFORTS 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 

Commentary by the Chairman 
Sir Cuthbert B. Clegg, t.d. 

“Another highly successful year” 


The one hundred and thirty-fifth Annua/ 
General Meeting of mvmbeis of Marlins Bank 
Limited will be held at Head Office , Liverpool , 
on February 8, 1966. In his statement circulated 
to members , the Chairman , Sir Cuthbert B. 
Clegg, TD, writes: 

During the course of the year the Board 
appointed Mr M. Conuchcr, Chief General 
Manager, Mr D. O. Maxwell, Deputy Chief 
General Manager, and Mr J. A. Banks, a Joint 
General Manager, as Directors on the General 
board of the bank. All continue to serve the 
bank in tlicir executive capacities. 

In making these appointments, and also those 
of other executives os Local Directors, the bank 
has adopted a policy under which every member 
of the staff has an opportunity of rising to be a 
Director of the bank. The policy is felt to be 
fully in accord with modern trends. We are 
very conscious of the need to stimulate recruit¬ 
ment from the best brains in the country and 
it is hoped that this step will achieve its object 
by encouraging applications from the widest 
possible field, including those with the highest 
educational achievements. In addition it will 
be an incentive to existing staff to whom bigger 
opportunities now present themselves. 

Wc have welcomed to our London board Sir 
Basil Smallpcicc, KCVO, and Mr L. G. 
Wolfson. 

I record with deep 1 egret the death of The 
Rt Hon. The Viscount Margesson, PC, MC, 
in December last; he had rendered valued ser¬ 
vice on our London hoard during the past 
twenty-one years. 

1 have 10 inform you that as both Mr R. D. S. 
Crosse, OBE, and Mr D. G. M. Hay, AM, LM, 
are retiring from business and are permanently 
leaving the Leeds District of the bank they 
found it necessary to tender their resignations. 
In the Manchester District The Rt Hon. The 
Karl of Woolton has also tendered his resigna¬ 
tion as he will no longer be visiting Manchester 
regularly. These resignations have been accep¬ 
ted with deep regret and the Board and I pay 
a most sincere tribute to these three gentlemen 
for the services they have rendered to the bank 
during their terms of office as Local Directors. 

A number of executives of the bank have 
been appointed as Local Directors: Mr C, 
Whitcley, a Joint General Manager in London, 
and all our District General Managers—Mr I. 
Buchanan, TD, DL, in Liverpool; Mr H. 
Ryder in London; Mt E. H. Priestley in Man¬ 
chester; Mr W. Weathcrill in Newcastle upon 
Tyne; Mr P. M. Lister in Leeds; Mr W. F.. 
Turnbull in Birmingham; and Mr G. E. Clark¬ 
son, TD, in Bristol. 

These appointments demonstrate the import¬ 
ance which we attach to our policy of decen¬ 
tralisation, with District Head Offices In regional 
centres, operating unefer boards of Local Direc¬ 
tors, and with District General Managers and 


their staffs. This has contributed in no small 
measure to the reputation which the bank en¬ 
joys for providing a prompt and informed per¬ 
sonal service at all levels. 

Mr J. Servant, Local Diiector and Leeds 
District General Manager, has retired on pen¬ 
sion after more than forty years of distinguished 
service to the bank. 

RIXORD 1 KiURkS 

The bank's business continues to prosper and 
expand. Our total assets now amount to the 
record figure of £530,846,954. In 1965 deposits 
increased by £42,454,651 to a record level of 
£475,030,084. At the same lime there was a 
satisfactory rise in the number of customers, 
showing an increase of nearly 6 per cent over 
the year. 

On the other hand advances, curbed by 
official credit restrictions, rose by only 
£2,040,848 to £232,068,593. I explained last 
year that the guidance given to the Clearing 
Banks by the Governor of the Bank of England 
meant that the banks' lending was to be 
channelled into sections of the economy of the 
greatest national interest; this was later rein¬ 
forced by a request to limit facilities for financ¬ 
ing imports for stockbuilding or of manufac¬ 
tured goods for home consumption. Last May 
this official qualitative control was carried a 
stage further by a restriction on the volume of 
advances to private customers and private in¬ 
dustry: tlie total amount should not increase at 
a rate of more than 5 per cent during the twelve 
months up to March, 1966. 

These directives have necessitated most care¬ 
ful scrutiny and control of advances by our 
managers throughout the year and acknowledg¬ 
ment must be made to them and to many cus¬ 
tomers for their co-operation. We hope, as a 
result, that wc shall be able to keep within the 
limitation placed upon us in spite of the usual 
seasonal pressure of demand in the early part 
of 1966. 

At the end of April wc were once more called 
upon to make a Special Deposit with the Bank 
of England at the rale of 1 per ccni of our 
deposits ; this now amounts to £4,400,000 and 
imposes a further rcstruint upon us. The 
minimum ratio of liquid assets to deposits which 
we arc required to fnainiain is 28 per cent, ex¬ 
cluding Special Deposits ; the raiio on Decem¬ 
ber 31st stood at 33.5 per cent. 

We have added £5,045,782 to the value of 
our gilt-edged investments which now amount 
to £48,211,274. All have a fixed redemption 
date and nearly all mature within seven ycar9; 
they continue to be valued in the balance sheet 
at less than market value. 

PROFIT AND SCRIP ISSUE 

The net profit for the year, after transfers to 
inner reserves, was £2,912,233 against 



£1,670,564 a year ago. This high figure re¬ 
lied* both an increase in our earning* and the 
tow er overall rate of tax provision required as a 
result of the Finance Act 1965. This year our 
dividends continue to be charged net of income 
tax in our Profit and Loss Account. These 
factors have enabled us to transfer the sum of 
£1,500,000 out of our profits to published re¬ 
serves, and a further amount from internal 
reserves will be transferred later, at the dme of 
completing the proposed scrip issue. Our pub¬ 
lished reserves will thus remain at £12,000,000 
after the necessary transfers out of share pre¬ 
mium account to capital have been effected. 

Next year, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Finance Act 1965 we shall be accountable 
to the Inland Revenue for the income tax deduc¬ 
ted from our dividends, and it will be realised 
that as dividends will have to be shown without 
deduction of tax in next year's Profit and Loss 
Account the amount available for reserves and 
carry forward will be correspondingly reduced 
subject to any variation of profits. I would 
point out, however, that the figure of profit 
which we have published this year has not been 
affected by this particular requirement of the 
new Finance Act. 

The increase in our income arose from two 
sources—increased business and higher interest 
rates. The latter resulted from the high Bank 
Rate, which was 7 per cent until June 3rd, and 
6 per cent for the rest of the year. Against 
these favourable factors must be set the higher 
price which we had to pay for our deposits and 
our continually increasing expenses, especially 
higher salary costs to which I refer later. 

Our wholly owned subsidiary, Lewis's Bank, 
has again paid us a dividend of 10 per cent. At 
the end of 1965 it was felt that the time was 
appropriate for a transfer to be made from inner 
reserves to the published reserves and these 
now stand at £600,000. Later this year it is 
proposed to capitalise £500,000 of those 
reserves. 

Through Lewis's Bank we have continued to 
accept from our customers large deposits for 
fixed periods at special rates of interest. These 
deposits often represent new money, or money 
already deposited with us which otherwise we 
would have lost to other deposit-takers. The 
cost is greater than that of normal deposits and 
the margin of profit when the money is rc-leni 
is therefore correspondingly smaller. 

On our investment in Mercantile Credit Com¬ 
pany Limited we have received for 1965 total 
dividends of 20 per cent compared with 17} per 
cent for 1964. 

In November your Board announced their 
intention to submit a resolution on the occasion 
of the next Annual General Meeting to author¬ 
ise the issue, by tay of capitalisation of reserves, 
of one new share for every eight sham held on 
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this Involves the issue of 
M-eti of five shillings each 
''fo £1,648,883 and will raise the 
Uau|ft tad; paid up capital from £13*191,064 to 
£14^839,947. it it proposed to spnd renouncc- 
•ble^ertificates to shareholders on February 9, 
196#, In view of the importance of this 
announcement your Board agreed to disclose at 
the same their recommendation io increase 
the final dividend to 9 per cent, which with the 
interim dividend of 7\ per cent, makes 161 per 
cent for the year 1965. Also, unless unforeseen 
circ um s t ances arise, your Board propose to 
equalise the interim and final dividends for 1966 
at 7£ per cent each; this will make 15 per cent 
per annum on the increased capital, represent¬ 
ing 165 cent per annum on the present 
issued capita], against 15 per cent (or 1964. 


STAFF PROBLEMS 

You will be aware that the increased pay 
awards which we announced in July last, in com¬ 
mon with other English Clearing Banks, were 
considered at the request of the Secretary lor 
Economic Affairs by the National Board for 
Prices and Incomes. The report issued by that 
Boat'd criticises the increases in bank staff salar¬ 
ies in 1965. We regret that we cannot accept 
cheir criticism. Bank staffs need to combine a 
high standard of intelligence with an equally 
high standard of integrity and honesty and we 
know from experience that to secure the right 
son of people attractive salaries must be offered 
to combat the heavy competition from all quar¬ 
ters. They also suggested that bank staffs 
should be divided into two classes—purely 
routine clerical workers and recruits destined for 
higher responsibilities. This suggestion will 
have merit in our view in the years to come 
when the daily routine of banking becomes more 
and more mechanised and when also a progres¬ 
sively higher standard of ability will be 
required of those in positions of responsibility. 

It is well known that consultations have been 
going on between the Staff Associanons, the 
National Union of Bank Employees and the 
Boards and managements of the banks with a 
view to setting up national negotiatin'* machin¬ 
ery to handle specific problems broadly applic¬ 
able to every bank. We welcome these steps 
and have long been in sympathy with their ob¬ 
jective. 


NEW ELECTRONIC PROJECT 

Expanding demand for the services of die 
bank calls for the continuing development o t 
mechanical and electronic techniques, and the 
Government's National Plan recognises the 
capital investment in this field which will be 
needed by the banking industry during the next 
five years. Our computer in Liverpool has al¬ 
ready been operating for several years and we 
are now at an advanced stage in the develop¬ 
ment of an entirely new project which will be 
based in London. This will deal with cheque - 
clearing operations and customers' accounts and 
this year should see the completion of the first 
phase which will handle progressively the 
accounts of thirty-seven branches in the London 
nrea. In due course this installation will handle 
the work for branches in other parts of the 
country, together with accounting for several 
specialist departments. Already sorters in our 
clearing dep artment are dealing electronically 
with almost all Che cheques received through 
the Gearing House in London, Orders have 
been placed for further equipment which will 
complete this powerful and versatile system, 
whereby we will be abfe to handle efficiently our 
pan of the ever-growipg load of routine bank¬ 
ing transaction* and to collaborate fully with 


those customers who themselves use electronic 
systems. 

Such developments arc necessary to enable the 
bank to keep up-to-date and efficient in the 
business conditions of today, so that we can 
effectively meet increasing competition, includ¬ 
ing that from tnafiy other financial institutions 
such as Trustee Savings Ranks, foe Post Office 
Savings Bank, Building Societies, and Hire Pur¬ 
chase Companies. Recently the Postmaster 
General announced his proposals for a Post 
Office Giro system for the transmission of 
money, to be introduced in some three years’ 
time. The Clearing Bank*.’ views on the merits 
of such a system had already been made known 
and doubts had been expressed whether there 
was any real need for it as a comprehensive 
cheque and credit transfer system is already 
operated by the banks. However, the White 
Paper on the Post Office Giro stated that the 
system was intended to complement the banks' 
existing systems and not to compere with them 
and discussions on these lines are currently 
being held between the G-IVO. and the Clearing 
Bunks. 

lmANCIIlS OPLNLD 

As forecast last year we opened twenty new 
branches during 1965 and there arc now moic 
than seven hundred in our organisation. We 
have thirty-nine further sites or premises suit¬ 
able for adaptation, and it is hoped to open 
twenty-one new office*. during 1966. In 
addition our extensive progiammc of modernisa¬ 
tion or reconstruction of existing offices con¬ 
tinues. This programme includes proposals for 
the replacement of certain of our larger premise > 
in the next two or three years, but these may 
now be delayed by Government controls on 
office development. 

One of the features of 1965 was the Govern¬ 
ment's announcement of many new measures 
which will have far-reaching effects on agricul¬ 
ture, the nation's largest single industry. The 


bank has very close ties with agriculture in 
every part of the country and makes special 
efforts to ensure that managers of our branches, 
particularly in farming areas, are kept fully in¬ 
formed of developments in this important sector 
of our business. While praising the substantial 
contribution which the industry has already 
made to our national cconqtny and the impres¬ 
sive advances in productivity and technology, 
the Government has called for further efforts. 
The emphasis is on planned expansion to meet 
the needs of a rising population, coupled with 
even greater efficiency. This programme will 
require much additional capital and the bank 
will continue to play a full part in supporting 
the efficient and progressive farmer. 

SUITORr FOR MIL POUND 

In the wider national and international scene 
the predominant feature during the year was 
the weakness of sterling, springing from a lack 
of confidence in the British economy and in the 
maintenance of existing exchange rates. In the 
event, sterling received a very substantial meas¬ 
ure of support from overseas sources before the 
belief that devaluation was inevitable was dis¬ 
pelled. Confidence in the pound has been 
restored, at any rate for the time being, but we 
must not imagine that this situation was 
achieved entirely by ourselves—it was due 
mainly to overseas central banks working to 
protect the world’s reserves of sterling and the 
value of the world's trade conducted in sterling. 

We have been helped out of our immediate 
troubles, but it is the short-term problem of 
international confidence in the pound which 
has been solved, and not our fundamental 
economic difficulties. These are still with us 
as they have been since the War. Successive 
Governments and Chancellors have tried to 
overcome them by a variety of economic meas¬ 
ures, including high taxation, credit restriction, 
and high interest rates. Unless a permanent 
and substantial improvement in our trading 





MARTINS BANK 

LIMITED 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 31st December 1965 


LIABILITIES £ 

Capital paid up • • .. .. •• ,, •• •• •• 13,191.064 

Reserve Funds.. • . 13,500,000 

Current, deposit and other accounts 


(including Profit and Loss Account) .. . 476,023,752 

Acceptances and engagements on account of customers 28,132,138 

£530,846,954 

ASSETS £ 

Cash in hand and at Bank of F.ngland.. 40,611,655 

Balances with, and cheques in course of collection on, 

other banks in the British Isles ., .. 43.750,816 

Money at call and short notice.. .. .» »» 48,545,992 

British Government Treasury Bills. . .. 57.040,000 

Bills discounted and rcfinanceablc credits .. 13.243,772 

Special Deposit with the Bank of England . 4,400.000 

Investments... 48.704,953 

Advances to customers and other accounts. 232.068,593 

Subsidiary Companies ,, .. «. .. .. . • 1,625,000 

Trade Investments ,, .. .. ... 3,818,966 

Bank Premises.. . 8,905,069 

Liability of customers for acceptances and engagements 28,132,138 
1 £5^0.846,954 

LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68 LOMBARD STREET • ECJ 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET • LIVERPOOL 2 
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strength is achieved we lace a continuation of 
economy restrictions until we are left far be¬ 
hind in the international economic scene and 
our standard of living declines. 

SELLING ABROAD 

In the course of an extensive visit which the 
Chief General Manager and I recently paid to 
the United States and Canada it was made dear 
to us that to achieve thfc improvement ,Biany 
British manufacturers have still to alter the hr 
approach to selling abroad. Exports cannot be 
accomplished successfully from an office chair, 
or by inexperienced salesmen or junior execu¬ 
tives whq» cannot make decisions oh the spot. 
They call for personal visits to export markets 
hy senior executives, who must energetically 
follow up contacts and opportunities. British 
Government trade representatives and Com¬ 
mercial Counsellors abroad are very keen and 
work untiringly to help British exporters; 
special tribute is due to them for the excellent 
service which they provide and I can say this 
from personal experience. 

ASSISTANCE TO EXPORTERS 

Our desire to associate ourselves with the 
long-term national economic interest is exem¬ 
plified by the arrangements to which we have 
jgreed, along with the other Clearing Banks, 
for rhe provision of finance for exports at pre¬ 
ferential rates. Last January revised arrange¬ 
ments were agreed with the object of reducing 
iJie cost of extended credit for exports: the in¬ 
surance companies, who had hitherto partici¬ 
pated in providing long-term bounce, withdrew 
from the field and the banks look over respon¬ 
sibility for providing the whole of ihef'guaran- 
tecd finance at the fixed rate of 54 per cent. 
Our total commitments in this direction now 
amount to over £29,700,000. More recently the 
banks have agreed in principle also to make 
short-term guaranteed finance available nt Bank 
Rate and our commitments here, when the 
scheme is operative, can be expected to increase 
greatly. 

These arrangements represent a significant 
deviation from the traditional basis of financing 
undertaken by the Clearing Banks. The special 
consideration of the banks has been the vital 
need to make as smooth as possible the way of 
exporters, especially those who arc entering the 
field for the first time. 

Wc ourselves help also in other ways through 
the services of our Overseas Branches in Lon¬ 
don, Liverpool and Manchester, of other 
branches of the bank, which have special over¬ 
seas departments, and of our Information 
Department; the book which we issue free of 
charge as a guide to overseas trading, entitled 
“The World is Your Market,” continues in 
great demand; the knowledge and experience 
of the whole bank is always at the disposal of 
exporters; members of the general manage¬ 
ment and officials of the bank have continued to 
travel widely overseas to see for themselves the 
conditions and business prospects there and to 
establish new contacts and renew existing ones. 

It is pleasing to be able to report another 
highly successful year in \Vhlch our bank, while 
serving the national and public interest, has 
continued to provide our customers with a well- 
sustained standard of service. We are gratified 
by their continued confidence in us and their 
expressions of appreciation. Our object is to 
build up our reputation as a modern and 
efficient bank with ah essentially individual and 
personal service and in, we are aided fey, the 
wholehearted loyalty ,of our staff in branches 
and offices large and srilall throughout the 
country, which I gratefully acknowledge. 
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MONTAGUE BURTON 
LIM1TO 

HIGHER PROFITS DESPITE INCREASED 
COSTS 

The Thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Montague Burton Limited was held on 
January 6th at the Registered Office of the 
Company, Mr L. Jacobson (Chairman) presiding;. 

The following are extracts from his circu¬ 
lated statement for the year ended August 31, 
1965: 

Group turnover for last year was very 
encouraging and the upward trend of profits 
has continued. Group Profits before tax at 
£4,255,925 are £482,583 higher than last year. 
'This is a satisfactory result as your directors 
elected to face the increased costs of the second 
half of the trading year without an increase in 
retail selling prices. A final dividend of 7 per 
cent is recommended, an increase of 1 per cent 
for the year, making 9 per cent for the year. 

Both manufacturing and distribution expenses 
show a substantial increase on the previous 
year. The past two years have carried the 
promotional and development expense of the 
Continental and Mail Order ventures and these 
expenses have been absorbed against the 
increased profits of rhe main Group. The 
developments will broaden the basis of trading 
and strengthen the future position of the 
(iroup. 

In its initial stages this business was little 
more than an exercise in market research. This 
research was necessary in the light of the 
relationship between Mail Order and our exist¬ 
ing businesses. The first catalogue was confined 
to men's outfitting and as we expected from 
such a narrow basis, the build-up was slow. As 
recently as August last we issued our second 
catalogue, which included some ladies’ wear 
and, working on the basis of experience gained 
from the smaller catalogue, there was a marked 
increase in trading levels. I am convinced that 
wc can look forward to a successful business 
which will yield substantial profit. 

FRENCH SUBSIDIARY 

None of the shops in Prance has operated 
for the full twelve months of account but they 
have now all been modernised and trade under 
the Burton name. This new subsidiary con¬ 
tinues to trade at sound levels and results have 
been such as to encourage us to acquire a further 
shop in Paris. This will open in the Spring 
of next year and we have completed arrange¬ 
ments to open a further shop in Marseilles. 

We are pleased to report Group exports of 
little short of £1 million during the year and, 
of course, this figure will expand as we take 
in more shops and extend the activities of 
Firth & Co. (Huddersfield Textiles) Ltd. 

Firth & Co. were operating on the Continent 
in some small measure and it was pardy upon 
their experience that we based our Continental 
venture. Retail margins are not as restricted 
on the Continent as they arc in England and 
there is a large potential market in which wc 
have now proved our ability to compete satis¬ 
factorily. 

I look with confidence, if with some caution, 
at the immediate future. Turnover to date 
shows on increase on last year and the future 
should see the inherent strength of the Group 
supported by contributions from the new 
interests. 

The report was adopted. 
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MONIA l& URTON 

BENEFICES ACCRUS M A LG RE 
^AUGMENTATION DES FRAIS 

La 36&me assemble gdndrale annuelle de 
Montague Burton Limited fut tenuc le 6 Janvier 
au Stegt : Social de to SoeMtd sous la prdsidence 
de At L. Jattfepda, president de la Socidtd. 

Lcs passages ci-dessous sont extraits de la 
declaration qui a 6td publide et qui concerne 
ftxcidcd se tentiiftant le 31.8.6S. 

Le chiifre d’affaires pour le Groupe a did tr&s 
encourageant ct lcs benefices continuant k 
augmenter. IIs sc moment, pour lc Groupe, k 
£4.255.925, avant taxation, soit unc augmenta¬ 
tion de £482.583 par rapport k l’exercice 
prdeddent. C’est un r&ulut satisfaisant, car le 
Conseil d’Administration a prdfdri absorber des 
frais accrus sans augmenter les prix de vente au 
detail. Un dividende final de 7% est recom- 
mandd, ce qui reprdsente une amelioration de 
1% par rapport au precedent exercice et un 
dividende total de 9% pour 1’annde. 

Les deux exercices precedents ont supporte 
les ddpenses de promotion ct de lanccment de 
nos ventes en Europe Contincntalc ct par corre- 
spondance. Ccs frais ont dtd absorb6s dans les 
benefices accrus du Groupe principal, mais la 
position future dc celui-ci sera renforede par cet 
eiargissement de nos activity. 

Au debut, ces nouvclles affaires ne pouvaient 
que representer une etude des marches possibles, 
mais cette etude etait neccssaire dtant donnd les 
effets possibles des ventes par correspondance 
sur nos activites plus ancicnnes. Je siiis con- 
vaincu que nous pouvons espdrer un ddvcloppe- 
ment favorable de cette entreprise qui nous 
apportera des benefices importants. 

11 LI ALL f-KANCAISE 

m 

Aucun dcs magaxins francais n’a travailld une 
annee complete dans I’exercicc cn question, 
mais ils ont tous ete modernises ct opdront 
niaintenant sous lc nom “ Burton.” Les 
activites dc cette nouvellc Piliale se maintiennent 
ft un niveau favorable: lcs rdsultats ont ete 
sufisamment intdressants pour nous encourager 
k acquerir un nouveau point de vente k Paris 
qui sera ouvert au printemps prochain. Nous 
avons egnlcmcnt complete les arrangements 
neccssaires pour l’ouvcrrure d’un autre magasin 
k Marseille. 

Nous sommes heureux de pouvoir indiquer un 
chiifre juste en des sous d’un demi million de 
livres sterling pour les exportations du Groupe 
au cours de 1’exercice. Ce chiifre, bien 
entendu, grandira encore lorsque nous aurons 
acquis d’autres points de vente ct etendrons 
lcs activites dc Firth & Co. (Huddersfield 
Textiles) Ltd. 

Firih & Co. avait ddji unc petite place dans 
le marche curopecn continental et c’est en partie 
sur son experience que nous avons base nos 
activites dans cette region. Les marges bdndfi- 
ciaires n’y sont pus aussi limitdes qu clles le 
sont en Angleterrc et il y a de grandes possi¬ 
bilities, dans ce marchd. Nous avons maintenant 
ddmontrd que nous pouvons dgalcment y 
affronter la concurrence. 

C’est avec assurance que ^’envisage i’avenir 
immddiat. Le chiifre d’affaires est k la prdsente 
date en augmentation et la force intrrasdque du 
Groupe deviate dtrerenforede dans le furor par 
les contributions apoortdes par les nouvelles 
entreprises. ** 

Le rapport a dtd adopid. 
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TURNER * NEWALL LIMITED 

FURTHER GROWTH IN TURNOVER AND PROFIT 

Exports at record level 

Summary of the statement by the Chairman, 

Mr. ft. G. Soothill, for the year ended 30th September 1965 


The Forty - Seventh Annual General 
Meeting of Turner & Newafl Ltd. will be 
held on 3rd February 1966 at the 
Chartered Accountants' Hall, Manches¬ 
ter, when it is expected that Mr. R. G. 
Soothill, the Chairman of the Company, 
will preside. The consolidated trading 
profit for the year ended 30th September 
1966 was £14,567,641 compared with 
£13,736,725 for 1964. Bearing in mind 
the continuing pressures on profit 
margins, the Directors consider this 6% 
increase satisfactory. They recommend a 
final dividend of 7% on the Issued 
Ordinary Stock which, together with the 
interim dividend of 3|% already paid, 
makes a total distribution of 10J% for the 
year, the same rate as for 1964. In addi¬ 
tion, bearing in mind the transitional 
effects of the Finance Act 1965, a special 
supplementary dividend of 1J% is re¬ 
commended for this year only. The full 
impact of the Act will not be felt until 
next year when, in addition to providing 
for corporation tax, the Company will be 
required to remit to the Inland Revenue 
the income tax deducted from dividends 
payable after 5th April, 1966. On the 
assumption that corporation tax is levied 
at rates between 35 and 40% and that 
rates of taxation are reasonably stable 
where the Group operates overseas, the 
additional tax burden on the Company 
and its stockholders arising in future 
years from the changed tax basis in 
respect of such overseas operations is 
not expected to be material in fetation to 
the total tax burden. 


Mr. R. G. Soothilfs statement to the 
stockholders, which has been circulated 
with the Report and Accounts, is 
summarised as follows— 

Sal** and Prof it 

Group sales to third parties Increased 
12.3%, with record home and export sales. 
Profit before taxation was also a record, but 
the ratio of trading profit to turnover, at 16%, 
was affected in home companies by in¬ 
creases in salaries, wages and National 
Insurance contribution rates. The resulting 


burden on profit margins has, despite in¬ 
creased productivity, not been tight, parti¬ 
cularly during the second part of the year. 
The vigorous development of exports from 
the home manufacturing companies, which 
have increased by over 18% in two years, 
exercises a further restricting influence on 
these margins, since export trade offers a 
less than average return. Approximately 
18% of Group turnover to third parties arose 
from sales made by overseas manufactur¬ 
ing companies. Inevitably local production 
will make greater inroads into the value of 
direct exports. Nevertheless, much of its 
financial effect benefits the U.K. balance of 
payments. 

Asbestos - Cement 

Turners Asbestos Cement Co. Ltd. 

achieved higher sales, though profit 
margins were under pressure. At home, 
sales of ships board and insulation board, 
electrical insulation products and pipes 
were higher, while those of asbestos felt, 
mill board and paper constituted a record. 
The export market was increasingly com¬ 
petitive, principally due to the start-up of 
new local factories overseas, yet the cur¬ 
rent export outlook is encouraging. A new 
factory at Ballyclare, Northern Ireland, is 
planned to commence manufacture of 
building products by the end ot 1066. 

In India, record levels of production and 
turnover achieved by Asbestos Cement 
Ltd. were not reflected in the financial 
return to the parent company owing to the 
increased rate of taxation. A licence has 
been granted for a new plant in Assam, but 
progress there depends on circumstances 
beyond our control. Prospects for the com¬ 
pany are clouded by the economic effects of 
the conflict between India and Pakistan. 

In South Africa, Turners Asbestos 
Products (Pty.) Ltd. increased its output, 
with satisfactory profits. Housing schemes 
provided an excellent outlet for sheeting 
products, while Irrigation and water con¬ 
servation schemes have increased demand 
for pressure pipes. Political uncertainty* 
affected Tumors Asbestos Products 
(Pvt.) Ltd. In Rhodesia, though in the cir¬ 
cumstances sales and profits were grati¬ 
fying. Our new Zambian company, Turners 
Asbestos Products Ltd., has made an 
excellent start* participating in the large- 
scale building programme of the Govern¬ 
ment and local authorities. The succeeeof 
Turners Asbestos Cement (Nigeria) 


Ltd. in Eastern Nigeria has encouraged us 
to start manufacture in Northern Nigeria 
also, and Turners Asbestos Cement 
(Kaduna) Ltd. has been formed in con¬ 
junction with the Northern Region Govern¬ 
ment for the manufacture of building 
products there. Atlas Asbestos Com¬ 
pany in Canada has substantially improved 
turnover and earnings, with good demand 
for asbestos-cement building materials and 
pipes and continued growth in “Filon" 
resinated glass fibre sheeting. 

Asbestos Textiles and Associated 
Products 

Turner Brothers Asbestos Co. Ltd. 

reached record turnover levels a( home and 
overseas. Home sales of asbestos textiles, 
jointings and power transmission belting 
increased, while conveyor belting sales, 
although lower, were not unsatisfactory in 
the light of smaller overall market demand. 
The record export turnovor was achieved 
despite stronger competition and tariff dis¬ 
advantages in E.E.C. countries; improved 
results were secured in E.F.T.A. countries, 
Australia, Canada and South Africa. Once 
again large-scale contracts were obtained 
in Eastern Europe. Rapid progress in out¬ 
put and sale of glass fibre textiles and 
plastics reinforcemenl products has re¬ 
quired plant extensions at Dungannon and 
Hindley Green, where a substantial glass 
founding furnace was brought into opera¬ 
tion. Research and Development continued 
to play an important part in the company's 
current and projected activities. 

Insulation and Chemicals 

Newalls Insulation A Chemical Co. Ltd. 

increased its turnover, at home and abroad, 
and showed improved profits. Chemical 
sales continued at a high level, and new 
plant to meet the growing demand for high 
quality magnesium carbonate and oxide 
wifi soon be at work. Although direct safes 
of insulation products exceeded the pre¬ 
vious gear's, they did not reach the high 
level anticipated. Technological progress 
with glass fibre insulation has reduced pro¬ 
duction casts and should ensure better 
profit margins. Production capacity has 
been increased to meet the buoyant 
demand, for Newalls “Newtherm Extra 1 ' 
calcium silicate. The volume of work In 
hand ensures full employment for the 
Contracts Division labour force for some 
time to coirie. Demand, for the mineral wool 
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products of Stillite frdducts U(£ in¬ 
creased throughout iti market in thermit 
insulation and acoustic treatment, and 
expanded modern production facilities 
should enable it to improve its competitive 
position in the home market. J. W. Roberts 
Ltd. substantially increased sprayed 
“Limpet" asbestos sales at home and 
maintained export turnover despite tariff 
difficulties In U.S.A. 

Friction Materials 

Ferodo Ltd. achieved new sales records at 
home and abroad in the face of increasing 
competition. Production capacity for many 
products was fully employed and for some 
was a factor limiting sales; new plant on 
order will remove these constraints. Con¬ 
tinuous efforts to reduce production and 
distribution costs improved profitability, and 
the development of new friction materials 
should strengthen the company's position 
in both automotive and industrial markets. 
Demand for brake and clutch linings, 
asbestos textiles and jointings exceeded 
the production capacity of Hindustan 
Ferodo Ltd., and therefore .new machinery 
is being installed. The new factory of 
Ferodo Italians S.p.A. is expected to be 
in full production soon, and that of Ferodo 
(Pty.) Ltd. in Durban has started produc¬ 
tion of brake linings, disc pads, clutch 
lacings and compressed asbestos fibre 
jointings for South African markets, which 
are expected to grow. 

Plastics 

British Industrial Plastics Ltd. achieved 
a record turnover, the improvement being 
spread over almost the whole field of its 
operations, but profits were slightly lower. 
By 1967 the new factory near Liverpool, 
costing over £2 million, should be produc¬ 
ing moulding powder and resins to supple¬ 
ment the output at Oldbury. Orders for 
moulding presses have made necessary 
extensions to the Streetly factory which 
should be completed by June 1966, and at 
the Maryport factory a new machine shop 
has been opened. New lines are continually 
being introduced to meet the growing 
public demand for "Gaydon" tableware, 
while orders for trade-mouldings and 
moulded buttons were higher. Sales of 
“Filon" resinated glass fibre sheeting justi¬ 
fied the Installation of the second produc¬ 
tion unit. The subsidiaries offering "Bipel" 
machines in U.S.A. and Germany in¬ 
creased their trade, each now undertaking 
some assembly work, building up presses 
from major components made In this 
country. In South Africa, the turnover of 
the resin plant Increased, but intensive 
competition reduced profit margins. 

J. W. Roberts Ltd. developed and Intro¬ 
duced new plastics products for the build¬ 
ing industry, in particular "Limpet" p.v.c. 
rainwater goods and “Pervec" rigid p.v.c. 
sheeting. Sales of “ Ferobestos " plastics 
continued to rise. 

Mining and Sale of Asbestos 
Fibres 

In. Southern Africa, Rhodesian and 
General Asbestos Corporation (Pyt.) 
Ltd. and New Amianthus Mines (Pty.) 
Lid. operated at optimum production rates, 
and achieved improved fibre recovery 
through capital expenditure and new milling 


fc 

technique#Rett .Rsbaitne iftfnes Ltd. til 
Canada operated Its TRetTOrd nifn#.al pro* 
gran>med capacity apd plans to sink a new 
shaft. Marketing of asbestos fibre in North 
America is the responsibility of Bell 
Asbestos Mines Ltd., but for the rest of the 
world this Is thelask of Turners Asbestos 
Fibres Ltd., whose detailed knowledge of 
potential customers and their requirements 
ensures a consistent marketing service. 
The hardening in demand for chrysotife 
asbestos fibre made possible a further 
significant increase In turnover and a 
moderate improvement In profit margins. 
Subject always to political factors in South¬ 
ern Africa, the basic prospect In regard to 
the production and sale of asbestos fibre is 
encouraging. 

Personnel 

The Group maintained its excellent labour 
record, but experienced great difficulty in 
the United Kingdom in securing an ade¬ 
quate supply of labour. All our companies 
are giving priority to the development of 
training schemes and the reduction of man¬ 
power in relation to output. However, If 
Incomes rise faster than productivity, 
through direct increases or larger overtime 
payments due to shorter "standard" hours, 
profit margins must be reduced, unless 
reasonable price flexibility Is accepted. The 
total of employees Is just over 40,000, an 
increase of 4.2%, which is substantially less 
than the proportionate increase in Group 
turnover. 

I am glad to convey, on behalf of the Board 
and stockholders, sincere thanks to all our 
officials and employees for their hard and 
loyal work. The tasks ahead of British In¬ 
dustry will demand the fullest devotion of 
everyone concerned, and our experience in 
the past leaves us confident that all associ¬ 
ated with Turner A Newell will take a 
worthy part. 

Expansion Programme 

Expenditure on expansion schemes will 
probably involve a sum of about £6,000,000 
this year. Our interests In asbestos mining 
in Canada have been increased by a further 
investment through our Canadian sub¬ 
sidiary in Cassiar Asbestos Corporation, 
amounting to million, raising our 
holding in the equity to over 17%. 

The Current Financial Year 

The Government’s restrictive measures 


AfT 

^ hj|iy$ijrb?i|had lif|#l|fetipon the sales of 
out hum# iubsfdlaiigsV:T)Skre may, how¬ 
ever, be a stacfcenfngVm tjie demand for 
asbestos-cement bulltfiftg materlals in the 
coming months. Otherwise, at home, there 
Is no specific Indication of decreasing 
demand, although the wide field In which 
our products are employed must make 
Turner & Newell susceptible to any broad 
changes m the national economic ftictbfe. 
In any event, we have to fate the effect of 
significant increases 1ft labour costs. 
Exports from our home factories wtil, of 
course, continue to be vigorously pressed, 
and should, we hope, again expand in total. 
In general, the outlook for our overseas 
subsidiaries appears relatively favourable, 
with two important qualifications. The 
situation in Rhodesia (as at mid December), 
involving embargoes on imports of 
Rhodesian a&bastos fibre Into-the United 
Kingdom and other countries, will clearly 
affect the earnings from this particular field 
of our mining operations, to an extent which 
cannot be assessed at the present, since It 
obviously depends upon the duration of 
present sanctions. As already announced, 
the existing embargoes are not likely to 
affect the Company's manufacturing opera¬ 
tions, at home or elsewhere, for a long 
period of time, during which we expect to 
make adequate arrangements for alter¬ 
native supplies from other sources. Accord* 1 
ingly, the effect upon the Group as a whole 
of a temporary Interference with the 
Rhodesian mining operations, although 
significant, would not be of overriding im¬ 
portance. As a countervailing factor, the 
general market for chrysotile asbestos 
fibre is firm and world demand continues 
to Increase; the more forward picture thus 
remains favourable for our mines in 
Canada and Swaziland, and—we must 
hope—-in Rhodesia also. 

The second qualification relates to India, 
where our factories face the likelihood of a 
cut in production, imposed by the Indian 
Government, due to lack of the foreign 
exchange needod for the purchase of 
asbestos fibre, the indigenous supply of 
which is negligible. 

Widely differing and sometimes con¬ 
flicting factors, such as are mentioned 
above, make it only prudent to move further 
into the current financial year before 
attempting a worth-while assessment of 
the outlook. At the moment, a cautious 
view is essential. 


Salient figures from the consolidated accounts 


Sales to third parties. 

Trading profit. 

Profit before taxation. 

Profit after taxation. 

Dividends on ordinary stock . 
Retained in the business ... 

Fixed assets (net)... 

Current assets less liabilities 


19(9 

£91,066,264 .£81,062,061 

.£14,567,641.£13,736,725 

.£16,139,312.£16,496,806 

. .£9,354,741.£7,638,275 

< .£4,685,104.£4,200,644 

.. .£*,706,4*2.£3,508,556 

..£53,115,081.£50,315,242 

: .£45,494,463. £43,085,296 


2SV TURNER t NEW ALL LIMITED 

ssbesios, plastics end insulation 
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t Barclays Bank 

Mr. John Thomson’s Address 


The Annual General Meeting for the year 1966 will be held at the Head 
Office, 54 Lombard Street, London E.C.3 on the 9th February 1966 


Capital issued. 

Reserve Fund. 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts. 

Investments. 

Advances. 

Net Profit. 


1965 1964 


£ 70 , 254,313 

£ 44 , 500,000 

£ 2 , 305 , 459,583 

£ 286 , 377,101 

£ 1 , 126 , 140,602 

£ 13 , 591,506 


£ 70 , 254,313 

£ 37 , 500,000 

£ 2 , 158 , 138,317 

£ 255 , 035,166 

£ 1 , 105 , 258,211 

£ 8 , 258,243 


The following it (he Address by the Chair- 
nun, Mr John Thomson, which hai been 
circulated to the Stockholders. 

Our net profit for the year shows a substantial 
increase over 1964. One reason for this is a 
growth in our resources. There are, however, 
two other factors for which we claim no credit. 
First, a high Bank -Rate averaging 6.4 per cent, 
enabled us to make profitable use of our funds. 
Secondly, Corporation Tax, even at the highest 
rate forecast to date, requires less provision for 
tax than the former Income Tax plus Profits 
Tax allocation. In addition the transition from 
the old to the new tax formula has enabled us 
for 1965 to increase substantially the amount 
transferred to the Reserve Fund. This is 
because for the current fiscal year only, we do 
not have to account to the Revenue for tax 
deducted from dividends. 

We are recommending • final dividend of 
H per cent making a total for the year of 14 per 
cent This represents a rise of 2} per cent for 
the second year running and anyone who became 
a Stockholder in the first half of 1963, and who 
retained the stock he received in the capitalisa¬ 
tion issue of August 1964, would have seen his 
gross income from his investment Increase by 
over half. Our final dividend will be spread 
over more than 80,000 stockholdings and the 
composition of these is such that die increase 
will be welcomed by many households in which, 
against die national trend, prices have risen 
faster than incomes. 

Increased dividends are sometimes frowned 
upon as inflationary and against the public in¬ 
terest. On the contrary, if salvation lies in 
increasing productivity, new capital must be 
generated. Savings and die ownership of a 
stake in die country’s prosperity by way of 
equity investment should be encouraged by 
bigger distributions when Justified by earnings. 
This paves the way for the modentisadaB of our 
economy add la beneficial tod not hostile to 
the interests of the wage earner. 


GROWTH OF BUSINESS 

As I have said, there have been special factors, 
but the most important to us is the general 
growth of business throughout the Barclays 
Group, whose deposits now total £3,484 million, 
an increase of 8 per cent on a year ago. The 
Group now has 7} million accounts, more than 
half of which are current accounts. The two 
youngest children should be specially men¬ 
tioned. Barclays Bank of California, jointly 
owned by Barclays Bank D.C.O. and Barclays 
Bank Limited, formally opened its first branch 
in San Francisco on December 2, 1965. 
Barclays Export Finance Company Limited, 
officially born on July 27, 1964, achieved in its 
first year’s operations a turnover of £3,894,000, 
taking pan in over 8,000 transactions with 62 
different countries on behalf of 152 exporters. 
It was able to produce, a small profit on the 
year. The bulk of the business carried out has 
been by means of the purchase of bilb of 
exchange or book debts. The provision of non¬ 
recourse finance at the time of shipment has 
proved a boon, to the smaller exporter by en¬ 
abling him to accept more orders, it b true 
to say that a high proportion of the expons 
which have been financed by the Company 
would not have been achieved without its 
assistance. 

It is not easy to find painless ways of saving 
the Bank’s money but this objective must be 
pursued whether the amounts involved be great 
or small. One example of our efforts b that this 
year we are presenting our Report and Accounts 
together with thb Address in one booklet in¬ 
stead of two, in order to cut the printing bill 
by about £3,500. Furthermore, unless there b 
any sudden change in postal arrangements, we 
propose to save around £750 more by making 
use of scpond-tlass mail We hope that no 
Stockholder will consider thb parsimojdour* or 
discourteous. Even to, thb represents little 
more than a drop in the bucket whedone con- 
aiders that our payment ao the Postmaster- 


General, including telephone charges, approxi¬ 
mates to £1,300,000 per annum. Our system, 
and in particular our credit and debit clearing 
organisation, depends largely on Post Office 
efficiency and we readily acknowledge the great 
co-operation which we receive. At the same 
time it must be faced that the service often 
creaks and our Customers suffer from incon¬ 
venient delays which are attributed by the Post 
Office to staff shortages. The average number 
of the delayed letters from Branches which fail 
to arrive at Head Office in time for the cheques 
contained in them to be dealt with on the day 
following dispatch has doubled in the last three 
years. Some thousands of cheques and credits 
are thus debyed in the clearing every day. A 
major reason, therefore, for our challenging die 
wisdom of double-banking a fully developed 
transmission organisation with a Giro network 
run either by the Post Office or ourselves is a 
reluctance to see further drawings on the 
drought-level reservoir of available Staff. 

BANKING HOURS 

New gimmicks cause a flutter from time to 
time but our primary objective remains not to 
blow up the sides of our balance sheet as an 
end in itself but to sell money and services at 
an acceptable price with • proper return to 
Stockholders. It may well therefore seem a 
contradiction that we should boast of our ser¬ 
vice and in the same bnath still be discussing 
the withdrawal of Saturday morning opening 
from the public, especially when many of our 
Staff are most reluctant to deny such facilities. 
One can appreciate the contention that we ought 
to solve this conflict of interests by introducing 
a shift system. Unfortunately the best Informa¬ 
tion we can obtain Cells us that with Saturday 
working we shall not in future recruit and 
retain die numbers and type of Staff we require 
to maintain die standard of service due to our 
Customer* and in any case it could not be in 
the national interest to increase the Clearing 
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Banks’ Staff by the estimated figure of 14,000 
which shift-working would require. An infinity 
of variations has been canvassed, local option for 
instance, but regrettably none of them seems 
practicable when the detail is worked out. It 
may well be asked why those Banks in favour 
of modernising business hours do not ‘get on 
with it.* In the first place we would need legis¬ 
lative permission} for which we have asked, to 
enable us to treat Saturday as a non-business 
day and to reorganise our work methods so as 
to cause the minimum extra load on our Staff 
if we provide our Customers with longer hours 
of business between Mondays and Fridays in¬ 
clusive. Secondly, we are exploring new ways 
to give a better service and to diminish as 
far as possible the inconvenience to Customers 
resulting from granting our Staff more accept¬ 
able conditions. If we are to encourage people 
to put their money into Banks we must also 
make it easy for them to get it out again. There 
is still too much cash lying about and vulner¬ 
able to robbers. Putting branches in convenient 
places is one answer to the problem—providing 
automatic cash dispensers would be another if 
only all the problems associated with such a 
device could be overcome. More could be 
safely deposited with us if people were not re¬ 
luctant to be bothered with all the supposed 
paraphernalia of banking. 

EXTENSION OF AUTOMATION 

Wc arc in no way short of opportunities for 
the extension of our business into other fields, 
but in present conditions it is not solely a 
question of profitability. The National Plan 
may or may not present an accurate forecast but 
it docs make it clear that neither ^brains nor 
pairs of hands can be wasted if the nation’s ends 
are to be made to meet. We are pressing on 
with automation so that the maximum time and 
energy of our skilled Staff is devoted less ro 
routine duties and more to Customers* speci.il 
requirements. We plan to spent a further £S 
million on machinery over the next three years. 

The computers we shall be putting to work 
will enable us to look after many more accounts 
more cheaply and as efficiently as we look after 
them now: but if these machines are to be the 
good servants of the Bank which we expect 
them to be they must do more than that. They 
must supply us with a good deal of information 
about our business, which we can now obtain 
only slowly and laboriously, and they must help 
us to give to our customers services which they 
may like to have and which so far wc have not 
been able to provide. 

One such service is the credit card scheme 
which wc have just announced. We look upon 
this as a natural extension of ordinary banking 
facilities. For a long time we have had the 
cheque; more recently the credit transfer; and 
now we have the BARCLAYCARD as a con¬ 
venient and easy way for the everyday shopper 
to make his payments for all kinds of goods 
and services without the use of cash. Wc par¬ 
ticularly want the use of the Card to be wide¬ 
spread throughout all sections of the community. 
Of course there are risks in any new venture 
on a large scale but we hope to train our com¬ 
puters to help us to keep them to a minimum 
and to do all the book-keeping as a part-time 
occupation in between other tasks. 

Inventions follow on each others heels so 
quickly that we know that we shall not always 
be employing the latest and best equipment. As 
with the race between guns and armour in war¬ 
time, we should hi overwhelmed if we waited 
indefinitely for perfection. All we dui do is to 
give our excellent Staff modern equipment to 
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cope with expanding business and organise our 
training so that each member has the oppor¬ 
tunity to reach the highest role which he or she 
is able and willing to attain. In the past, this 
has mainly involved the training of the indi¬ 
vidual step by step for the next higher rung 
in the ladder. In future, as the electronic system 
supplants the conventional, we shall have also 
to keep people traversing the route between 
technical and administrative territory. However 
good the overall training programme, this can 
only be achieved by individual attention and it 
remains a primary function of our decentralised 
organisation. 

Increasing use of computers and systems of 
work study will mean that we shall need Staff 
with technological qualifications, and we have 
recently given an opportunity to a few young 
men to acquire the appropriate qualification by 
fully sponsoring them on sandwich courses at 
the Northampton College of Advanced Tech¬ 
nology. These are four-year courses and the 
students divide their time between the College 
and the Bank. We expect to make greater use 
of these courses as our need develops. 

We are sending an increasing number of our 
young men and women for secondment or 
attachment to Banks abroad, mainly to Barclays 
Bank D.C.O., and those seated are benefiting 
from the valuable training which living and 
working abroad provides. 


PRICES AND INCOMES POLICY 

Our three most obvious aims arc contented 
Customers, contented Staff and contented Stock¬ 
holders. It is useless to pretend that such aims 
do not sometimes conflict, and that is what our 
management job is “all about.** If all the 
desires of each were granted forthwith they 
might perhaps be contented in the short term 
hut in the long run their interests coincide wirh 
rhe national interest. It is with this in mind 
that we endeavour to interpret the Prices and 
Incomes policy, ensuring that the burden of 
fighting inflation is borne equitably between the 
business and the Staff, with the maximum 
emphasis on productivity. In my own view, 
basic rates of pay in a modern world should be 
fixed by national negotiating machinery which 
will take due account of these factors, but there 
is also a wide field of subjects, many of them 
bearing on this problem of productivity, which 
should properly be serried by individual Banks 
in consultation with their own Staffs. It seems 
most unlikely that there will be unanimity on 
Joint Negotiation, but 1 would hope that it can 
be achieved quickly in some degree ns a prelude 
to the rcoiganisarion of our salary structure in 
consultation with Staff representatives. Despite 
so much effort and research, a fair rate of pay 
still seems one of the most difficult things in 
the world to assess, especially as much produc¬ 
tive work defies measurement. Some half-way 
compromise between demand and offer is not 
necessarily the correct answer, although ir is 
frequently the one applied. 

There is no lack of opportunity of promotion. 
During the last two years there have been 3S7 
first appointments to Manager and 211 to 
Assistant Manager and in this period no less 
than eleven of our Staff who have previously 
held Managers* appointments have been 
promoted to Local Directorships. In the Board 
Room we have been reinforced by Mr A. F. 
Tuke and Mr R. T. Pease, two wholetime 
Bankers who lead our teams at Birmingham and 
Newcastle upon Tyne respectively. I referred 
a year ago to the impending appointment of 
Mr J. D. Cowen. He has already contributed 
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much in his new role as a Director from hit 
long experience as a General Manager. 

Regretfully, we record the departure from the 
Board in February of three Directors who have 
given us most valuable and distinguished ser¬ 
vice. Sir Donald Horsfall joined the Board in 
1943 and was a member of our West Yorkshire 
Local Board from 1923 to 1963, during the last 
28 years of which he was its Chairman. His 
wide knowledge of business and shrewd advice 
have been of immense value to the Bank. 

The career of Mr Anthony Barnes could well 
form a special chapter in the history of the 
Barclays Group, which he joined after his dis¬ 
tinguished service in the 1914-18 war. From 
1927 to 1943 he was in charge of our Egyptian 
business and he joined our Board in 1948, act¬ 
ing as a Vice-Chairman from 1931 to 1936. He 
was Deputy Chairman of Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
from 1947 to 1959, during his thirty-one years 
on that Board. Recently he has devoted untiring 
energy and skill to the cause of making our 
premises at 54 Lombard Street a worthy head¬ 
quarters of the Group. He ha9 agreed to 
continue with this task. 

Stockholders need no reminder from me of 
the great qualities and distinction of Field- 
Marshal Lord Alexander of Tunis. Over 11 
years he has given to your Bank abundantly of 
his unflagging enthusiasm and of his under¬ 
standing of people and affairs. Despite the many 
calls on his time he has interested himself in 
all our activities and has contrived to meet a 
large number of our Staff in our Branches. He 
has most certainly belied the old soldier's maxim 
14 Never volunteer for anything *’ and we are 
most grateful to him. I am glad to say he has 
agreed to continue as a Local Director of the 
Windsor district. 

APPLYING THE SQUEEZE 

While it has been a profitable j’ear, it has 
been no less a difficult one for us than for others 
involved in the national economy. We have 
agreed readily to provide further finance for 
exports at concessionary rates and we have 
turned aside much profitable and attractive busi¬ 
ness while reserving available funds for the 
encouragement of exports. A special deposit of 
1 per cent was called for In April, followed 
swiftly by a request that in March, 1966 our 
advances to the private sector should not exceed 
the total in March, 1965 by more than 5 per 
cent. Squeezes cannot be put into effect over- 
nigbr and die success of our Managers in con¬ 
taining lendings was largely due to their having 
anticipated the restrictions when it was obvious 
which way the economy was heading. We would 
also acknowledge most gratefully the co-opera¬ 
tion of our Customers, who realised the 
implications of our depending on aid from over¬ 
seas and are seriously concerned when we 
are nationally in arrears in meeting our 

commitments. 

There is no novelty to a Bank Manager in 
the idea of creditors having to be satisfied that 
their debtors are taking steps to put their affairs 
in order. We did accordingly take exception to 
being criticised for what we considered to be a 
civil answer to a civil letter when we expressed 
a hope that similar restraint would be shown 
in the Public Sector until we were out of the 
wood. What is known as the 105 per cent ratio 
represents the most unwclcpme type of restric¬ 
tion as being a real dog on enterprise and 
competition. The sooner ir goes the better we 
shall be pleased. We prefer freedom to trade 
with such volunie of money as the authorities 
can safely make available. We accept the neces¬ 
sity for restraint, but rhe fact remains that a 
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4 squeeze* always tends to be parsed down the 
line and to harm the small man. If this state of 
affairs persists too long, minor concerns are 
driven out of business. This may be welcomed 
by those who believe that the solution of our 
problems ties in mergers and in the larger units 
gobbling up the lesser. Unfortunately, under 
credit restraint the cfliJent and go-ahead firm 
often suffers more than the inefficient, which is 
content with a low level of output provided that 
it can maintain, with the minimum of risk, a 
comfortable standard of living for its proprie¬ 
tors. Most of our major exporters have at one¬ 
time been small businesses and stretched for 
resources. Often aided by the judgment of a 
discerning Bank Manager, they have brought 
new ideas and dynamism into our economy, and 
in due time have grown large enough to absorb 
one or more of the laggards. But when controls 
eliminate growth and competition, there is a 
tendency to fill the quota with safe business and 
to avoid risk-bearing enterprise. 


Tilt PRESS AND Till IIANK 

Much Press publicity about Banks and 
Bankers is critical. This is no bad thing: it 
prevents complacency and is only harmful when 
it is unfair and discourages Staff who arc doing 
their best. It is not the fault of the Press that 
the occasional disgruntled customer is invariably 
the most vociferous, while the majority who are 
satisfied do not seek publicity. Nevertheless I 
wish that more people could read the letters 
which arrive on my table thanking us for special 
services rendered. These compliments are well 
deserved by our loyal, enthusiastic and helpful 
Staff, whose desire is to refute the contention 
that modern methods must render service to 
customers more and more impersonal. 
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It took us more than 200 years to achieve 
2 million current accounts in the parent Bank 
by 1958 and the next 7 years saw an increase 
of very nearly 1 million more. This is a record 
of which we need not feel ashamed. What is 
disappointing is that we have not yet made- 
more headway with eliminating time-wasting 
and dangerous procedures. We shall strive to 
relegate counter queues and the ‘ humping 
about ’ nl an unnecessary bulk of cash and 
robberies to the remoter history of banking. 

The pace of progress is not, however, entirely 
of our own dictation, as by no mean> all of our 
Customers desire to dwell in an ‘ Organisation 
and Methods ’ paradise. We have recently 
started a scheme of inviting certain Customers 
to meet us at informal ‘ Consumers' Councils' 
so that we may develop new ideas and correct 
our errors when we mistakenly believe we know 
what the Customers want. 

The Clearing Banks have jointly set up a 
Bank Education Service under the Chairman¬ 
ship ot Sir Ronald Thornton. It has been 
fortunate enough to obtain Mr Percy Wilson, 
CB, formerly Senior Chief Inspector of the 
Department of Education and Science as its 
first Director. The prime object of this service 
is to make available to schools general informa¬ 
tion about the role which banking seeks to play 
in the modern world. There is already an 
enthusiastic response from institutions who are 
determined to equip their older pupils with as 
wide an education as examination picssures 
allow. 

BANK RAIDS 

The increase in the number, and ruthlessness, 
of daylight robberies with violence is constantly 
in our minds. This is a national problem but 
one with which the Banks, for obvious reasons. 
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arc particularly concerned. In former times 
every citizen, or institution, having taken reason¬ 
able precautions, had the right to look to the 
Police for the protection of his person and his 
property. The difficulties facing the Police 
today, however—difficulties accentuated not only 
by the growth in the number, and the cunning, 
of modern criminals but also by certain changes 
in law and procedure and, most regretfully, in 
the public sense of responsibility—are generally 
recognised ; and it has thus become more than 
ever the duty of the Bank lo assist the Police by 
every practicable means wc can devise, even at 
great expense, in Lite prevention, and detection, 
of assaults on our Branches involving the risk of 
injury to our Customers and Staff. Fresh sug¬ 
gestions for frustrating Bank raids are under 
daily review by the Management, advised by our 
Security Officers: many have to lit discarded, 
for good reasons ; some have already been intro¬ 
duced and others are on the way. 

rill BARCLAYS GROUP 

In these times of restraint it is too easy to 
dwell on frustrations but it would be wrong 
to feel that the Eagle on the cover of this booklet 
should be depicted in a cage. The exciting 
thing about Barclays Bank is that it is not just 
a large bank with 2,472 offices in England and 
Wales bur the parent of a Group of banks with 
4,200 branches in 45 countries. Each of these 
branches has its own problems ranging from the 
complexities of the monetary centres to the 
seasonal financing of some local crop on which 
a small community depends for its livelihood. 

Our business offers us wide opportunities to 
deploy our capital and Customers' deposits ; not 
only to sustain current standards but to raise 
them by the encouragement of future develop¬ 
ment and fresh ideas. 



WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LI ITED 

Chairman’s Statement 


The following ere extracts from the Annuat Statement by Sir Eric 
Mensforth, C.B.E., M.A., C.EngMJ.Mech.E., F.R.Ae.S., copies 
of which can be supplied on reguest. 

The Group consolidated profit for the year amounted to 
£3,536,423, compared with £3,348,787 for the previous year. The 
recommended dividend of 15%, less tax, will absorb £660,938 
compared with £643,125 the year before. 

A helicopter programme to meet Service requirements in the 
next decade has been proposed by us to the Ministry of Aviation 
for a mixture of now designs, licensed manufacture and further 
development of existing types; a programme which is economic 
in the use of national technical resources. 

Good orders have been received for Wessex, Scout, Wasp and 
Sioux helicopters from home and abroad. Following an intensive 
development programme we obtained, last October, civil certi¬ 
fication for the Wessex 60, which has been ordered by Bristow 
Helicopters Ltd., and deliveries have already commenced. 

The Minister of Defence has expressed confidence .that the 
hovercraft has considerable military potential In many roles, e^g. 
the carriage of personnel, anti-submarine warfare, air sea 
rescue, add airfield firefighting and rescue work. 


Contracts have been signed with Rederi A.B. Svenska Lloyd 
and A.B. Svenska Amerikan Linien for the supply of two SR.N4 
hovercraft for a Ramsgate-Calals service, due to start In the 
spring of 1968. We are also negotiating with the Board of British 
Rail for the use by them of the first SR.N4 to operate as a 
combined car and passenger ferry across the Solent in 1968. 
Normalair Limited has had a record year for orders and de¬ 
liveries; approximately 50% of orders gained being for export. 
The sale of Westland Engineers garage doors*has continued 
to expand. 

The Company's volume of business continues at a satisfactory 
level and profitable trading can therefore be expected to con¬ 
tinue. Until the decisions following the Government's review of 
defence expenditure are known, it is impossible to look more 
than a year or two ahead; these decisions may have a far 
reaching effect on the Company’s long term production plane. 
The armed services 1 need for helicopters Is strong and the civil 
potential is growing. The proposals your Company haa made 
to the Government should result In the Group's resources being 
well employed for many years to come. 
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JOHN SUMMERS & SONS 
LIMITED 

(Steel Manufacturer*) 

STEPS TO INCREASE EFFICIENCY AND REDUCE COSTS 


The Annual General Meeting of John Sum¬ 
mers $l Sons Limited will be held on February 
3rd at the Iron & Steel Institute, 4, Grosvenor 
Gardens, London, SW. 

The following are extracts from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Sir Richard Summers, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts: 

AttOUN rs 

For the last three years we have been able to 
report a rise in profits, but I regret that we 
cannot do so on this occasion, for, as you will 
have seen from the accounts, the trading profit 
is down by a little over £3,500,000, but when 
comparing the profit and the output figures this 
year with 1963/64 it must be remembered that 
the latter covered 53 weeks working, whereas 
this year it is only 52 weeks. Some reduction 
in profit was not unexpected, as we knew that 
we were faced with the inevitable expense and 
difficulties of running in the new plant at Shel¬ 
ton which resulted in a loss of £ 1.370,000. I 
shall have some more to say about this a little 
later. 

The decline in the profit ai Shotton was 
brought about by a number ol udvcisc factors- 
Competition during the year was very keen, and 
we were fully aware that only the highest quality 
and service would enable us to obtain orders. 
For a period wc ran into ceitmn manufacturing 
difficulties, and at one time we were short of 
ingots. These problems were overcome, and 
as we feel sure that in a highly competitive 
market quality and service are the key to success 
we arc taking steps to ensure that we shall 
continue to meet both these requirements. 

SliOriON WORKS 

As I have already said, we have been able to 
keep the plant running somewhere near capacity 
by increasing our export business. The alterna¬ 
tive to this would have been to curtail produc¬ 
tion to some extent. It is not particularly easy 
to arrive at an exact calculation as to whether 
it is better to take export business at ridiculously 
low prices or to curtail production. The latter 
is not a step which we should want to take 
without very serious consideration, but it is a 
possibility which we cannot entirely ignore. 
There seems no immediate prospect of an in¬ 
crease in export prices, for there is a world 
wide excess capacity of steel—perhaps more 
particularly so in the flat rolled section of the 
industry than in any other. I am glad to say 
that we have held our own in the home market, 
due to the loyalty of our many old and esteemed 
customers, the strenuous efforts of our sales 
organisation and the fact that our products are 
acceptable to our customers. 

At this point I would like to say that it has 
been brought to my notice that in certain quar¬ 
ters it has been inferred that our plant at Shot- 
ton is having difficulty in reaching the quality 
and tolerances required to-day, owing to the 
fact that it is not as-up to date as those of some 


of our competitors. 'Phis impression is quite 
erroneous. A very large portion of our plant 
has been installed since 1953 and the rest has 
been modernised and its capacity increased, with 
the result that wc are quite capable of compet¬ 
ing on equal terms with any other works making 
similar productAfter all, we have not spent 
£76,000,000 at Shotton for nothing- Wc can 
also, I think, justifiably claim to have led the 
field in vaiious types of coatings on sheet steel. 
Furthermore we have reason to believe that our 
production costs are amongst the lowest in the 
industry. Another point which must not be 
overlooked is the fact that we have been making 
steel sheets for over one hundred years, and 
were the first people in this country to produce 
wide cold rolled strip as long ago as 1936. The 
majority of our Managers, staff and operatives 
have had long experience in the sheet industry, 
and are fully capable of keeping pace with 
modern developments as they arise. Whilst 1 
have said that the outlook is obscure and that 
at the moment there is surplus capacity in the 
world, we have confidence in the long term and 
the ability of the Company to overcome what¬ 
ever difficulties may lie ahead. We shall not 
hesitate to keep abreast of technological develop¬ 
ments, take all necessary steps in our power to 
see that our production costs are as low as 
possible, and provide our customs is with the 
quality and service they require. 

As has already been announced in the Press, 
in order to increase efficiency and reduce costs 
wc are spending sonic £4,000,000 at Shotton on 
the following schemes. We are adding one more 
stove to each blast furnace, carrying out modi¬ 
fications to the steel furnaces, installing a scheme 
to improve water supplies for cooling purposes, 
adding two more soaking pits on the slab mill 
and reorganising the finishing departments. I 
would remind you that the target figure which 
wc have had in mind for some little lime is 
40,000 tons of steel ingots a week, a tonnage 
which the mills should be quite capable of 
handling when modifications to the rc-hcatinr 
furnaces on the strip mill, which are now in 
progress, are completed. Wc are hopeful that 
most of the work on these schemes will be 
finished within the next twelve to eighteen 
months. Wc arc also experimenting with the 
continuous casting of slabs at Shelton ; these 
slabs can be used to augment the supply to the 
continuous hot strip mill at Shotton as 
required. 

SI in. I ON WORKS 

T am afraid that the hopes which I expressed 
in my remarks last year have proved to be too 
optimistic, and overcoming the initial troubles, 
which arc inseparable from a new installation, 
has taken longer than we had hoped, and has 
also cost more than we expected. It must be 
remembered that much of the plant is novel, and 
therefore there are very limited sources from 
which we can get advice and help, so much of 
the experience has had to be gained the hard 
way by the process of trial and error. How¬ 


ever, everyone at Shelton has given of his best 
under very trying circumstances, and I think 
I can say with some confidence that during the 
Just two or three months progress has been 
made although we have not yet reached the 
point where we have been able to eliminate 
losses- Whilst it is cold comfort, we do know 
that other Companies who have some of the 
*ame type of equipment have had very similar 
experiences. Wc are confident that in due course 
the difficulties will be overcome, and that the 
decision which we took to put in this new plant 
will be justified. We must not forget that the 
alternative would have been to let Shelton run 
down and eventually cease production, with 
consequent adverse social effects. 

i m mu: prospects 

It is difficult to say what the future prospects 
arc. 1 have already mentioned the fact that 
there is a great deal of surplus steel capacity in 
the world, and of course the demand for steel 
is inevitably governed to a considerable extent 
by the economic climate. The biggest con¬ 
sumer of sheet and coil is the motor trade. The 
recession in this great industry, which some 
feared, lias not taken place, and our information 
is that they are hoping that production in 1966 
will not be less than in 1965. This will pre¬ 
sumably be governed by their ability to compete 
in export markets, and the level of home demand 
for motor cars, which must to a considerable 
extent he affected by Government policy. The 
same will apply to domestic consumer goods of 
all kinds. Contrary to expectation it would 
seem that purchases of motor cars and domestic 
goods have shown very little alteration. The 
increase in hire purchase appears to have done 
liiilc, if anything, to damp down sales. I see 
no reason why this demand should not continue 
in the future, unless of course the Government 
put on further restrictions with the object of 
cutting down personal spending. We have had 
a welcome increase in the level of orders during 
the last few weeks, and as I write this it looks 
as though wc shall be working full time at any 
rate until the middle of March. I would intend 
to make a further statement on the order 
position at the Annual General Meeting* 

NATIONALISM ION OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

The other—and perhaps the greatest—un¬ 
certainly is the future organisation of the steel 
industry. The Government have expressed 
their intention of carrying nationalisation 
through, but they have not said when. Once 
again the industry has been plunged into a 
period of uncertainty, just at a time when all 
its energies should be concentrated on technical 
a*dvance, on reducing costs and meeting world 
wide competition. The threat of nationalisation 
adds further unnecessary complications in for¬ 
ward planning, and also‘makes it difficult to 
raise fresh capital on reasonable terms. I have 
always maintained that nationalisation, with its 
inevitable drawbacks, its damping down of 
initiative and fa elimination of competition, is 
no solution to the problems-of a manufacturing 
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Industry. Nevertheless the steel industry has 
indicated that it is prepared to go a long way 
towards meeting the views of the Government, 
as is evidenced in the statement made on behalf 
of the industry by the President of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation on May 12. 1965. 
The main points in this statement were: — 

1. Thar the steel industry should be freed 
from the held of political controversy. 

2. That supervision can be exercised by the 
State without ownership. 

3. That a new body should be set up with 
the necessary powers for the supervisory 
control of the industry, and that there 
should be the closest links between the 
Companies and this Authority, in order to 
ensure that the development of the 
industry conforms to the guide lines laid 
down by the Authority. 

4. That the industry accepts the point that 
in die years to come further rationalisation 
might be desirable. 

5. That any new arrangement should be cast 
in a form facilitating entry into the 
European Common Market. 

6. That the industry would be prepared for 
its common services ro be incorporated in 
the Authority. 

I feel sure that any fair minded person wilt 
appreciate that the industry has taken a very 
broad view, and has clearly demonstrated that 
it has no selfish interest, but is actuated by a 
keen sense of public duty towards die nation 
and its economy. 


FIRST RE INVESTMENT 
TRUST LTD. 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEMS 


TRUST’S INCREASED REVENUE 


The following is a statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Danya Lawson Bt» which is being circulated 
to the Shareholders. 

The gross revenue has increased by £27,594 
to £294,193; the improvement being due 
mainly to Increased dividend payments from 
existing holdings. Your Directors are recom¬ 
mending a final dividend of 10 per cent actual 
on the Ordinary Share Capital, less Income Tax, 
which together with an interim of 7 per cent 
makes 17 per cent for the year against 16 per 
cent last year. The amount carried forward will 
be increased by some £35,422 from £199,972 
to £235,394. 

As will be seen from the Balance Sheet the 
market value of investments shows an apprecia¬ 
tion of 91.5 per cent over book value; giving 
a break-up Value for the 5s. Ordinary Shares of 
19s. 6d, at the date of the last Balance Sheet. 

Our portfolio is widely distributed .over more 
thgn 400 Securities. As will be seen from the 
Directors’ Report, the geographical distribution 
is as follows: Great Britain 64.70 per cent, tie 
Commonwealth (excluding Canada) 10.12 per 
cent, U.S.A. and Canada 22.65 per cent, South 
Africa 0.93 per cent; Central and South America 
1.51 per cent and .09 pec cent elsewhere; while 
as regards categories, 5.45 per cent are in Bonds, 
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MITCHELL COTTS GROUP 
LIMITED 

CONrimNCL IN GROUP'S COMPETITIVE 
ABILITY 

The forty-sixth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Mitchell Cous Group Limited was. held on 
January 7th in London. 

Mr H. C. Drayton, the chairman, presided 
and in the course of his speech said: 

Our Group trading profit lor the year 
amounted ro £2,650,000 as against £2,047,900 
last year- After deducting depreciation and 
other items we are left with £1,705,000 which 
together with our Investment Income of 
£219,000 makes £1,924,600 available for divi¬ 
dends as against £1,480,600 last year, an in¬ 
crease of over 30 per cent. 

In this organisation we have had a pretty 
long period of change—social, political and 
economic—in most of the principal territories in 
which our Group is established, That in this 
last live year period wc have seen our profits 
rise in round figures from under £600,000 to 
their present figure of not much under 
£2,000,000 should, if nothing else, give us con¬ 
fidence in the ability of this Group to be adapt¬ 
able and flexible in meeting whatever difficulties 
there may still be. 

Your Directors are recommending a final 
dividend of 15 per cent on the Ordinary shares 
making 22 \ per cent for the year as against 
20 per cent for the previous year, and that will 
leave £3,621,000 to carry forward as against 
£3,400.000 bi ought in. 


Debenture Stocks and Notes, 2.48 per cent in 
Preference and Preferred Ordinary Stocks and 
Shares and 92.07 per cent in Ordinary and 
Deferred Ordinary Stocks and Shares. 

TIIE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

Events of the past year have been dominated 
by the Government’s efforts to eliminate by the 
end of 1966 the deficit on the Balance of Pay¬ 
ments current and long-term accounts. Conse¬ 
quently, we have had a succession of measures 
to curb internal demand which in aggregate 
have been more powerful than those introduced 
in 1961 ; but still barely sufficient having regard 
to the 8 per cent average rise in wages during 
the course of 1965 and other inflationary signats. 

As regards the Balance of Payments, good 
progress was made in the first six months of 
the year at which stage the over-all deficit was 
£117. million against £312. million in the corre¬ 
sponding period for 1964. Unfortunately, the 
figure for the third quarter proved to be as bad 
as expected; and the deficit on current account 
and long-term capital accounts rose to £236. 
million for the quarter from £19. million in the 
previous quarter. The chief cause of the rise 
was a drop in invisible earnings and an increase 
in the net out-flow of long-term capital from 
£11. million to £108. million; approximately 
half of this was due to special factors. The 
trading position however continues to show an 
improvement on the previous year and for the 
first nine months of 1965 the deficit was £353. 
million. Assuming that there is a slight im¬ 
provement in the trade position in the remaining 
quarter, the deficit for the whole of 1965 looks 
like being in the £450. million to £500. million 
range, against £756. million for 1964; however, 
as I stated last year, this latter figure would not 
have been more than half this figure but for 
abnormal stock-piling, special substantial new 
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Commenting on the Balance Sheet, Mr Dray¬ 
ton said it would be seen that bank overdrafts 
were £3,978,000. He added: With the growth 
of turnover it is natural that this Bank overdraft 
should grow, but it dews mean that a certain 
proportion each year of that growth should be 
looked upon as working capital and of a per¬ 
manent nature. In addition in a Company like 
ours, it is essential for the Directors to have 
elbow room to be able to find additional finance 
for projects th.il turn up from lime to time. 
Consequently your Directors have decided that 
it would be in the interests of the Company 
and the shareholders that there should be 
additional capital raised. This will take the 
form of a Rights issue to Ordinary shareholders 
of one share in respect ol every five shares al¬ 
ready held ai a price of 10s. per share. This will 
raise approximately £1,400,000 loss expenses 
and can be put to work straightaway. 

Naturally you would like to have some indica¬ 
tion of what the present year's profits are 
likely to be and what dividend the Directors 
think they might pay. Provided there is no 
major slip up in any of the territories in which 
we operate, it would seem that our total profits 
for the year ending June, 1966 should show 
some increase on those for 1965. 

When we come to the dividend, it would be 
your Directors' intention on the indications we 
have, that we should be able to recommend a 
dividend of ut least 22 \ per cent, split as a 
1 \ per cent interim and a 15 per cent final, the 
same as the present dividend we are 
recommending. 

The report was adopted. 


capital investments and the political situation in 
1964. 

rurURL OUTLOOK 

In assessing die prospects for 1966 one should 
also remember that much of the improvement 
in our Balance of Payments for 1965 was due 
to special factors which may not occur again. 
For instance, during hst year the terms of trade 
moved favourably for the United Kingdom, 
without which, the Import Bill would have been 
considerably greater; in addition there was the 
10 per cent Surcharge which was a further 
saving, but this for political reasons cannot be 
kept on indefinitely. On the export side there 
was a rise of 6 per cent in the first nine months 
of 1965, compared with the corresponding 
period in 1964. Nevertheless during this time 
this country’s share of the world’s export trade 
dropped to 13.1 per cent from 13.8 per cent in 
1964; this must indicate that our exports rose 
largely because world demand was increasing, 
and not because our competitive position had 
improved. If therefore there is a downturn in 
world trade and the special factors, which helped 
to keep imports down in 1965, disappear, the 
elimination of the Balance of Payments deficit 
by the end of 1966 will prove even more diffi¬ 
cult. The long-term improvement can only come 
through increased individual productivity and 
an increase in the volume of exports. This in 
turn must come from increased new production 
rather than from existing production ; otherwise 
the results will be inflationary with rising prices. 

As regards this Company an estimate which 
we have prepared for the year to October 15, 
1966, shows that under normal circumstances 
our revenue should compare favourably with 
that of 1965: subject of course to any adverse 
effect which the new taxation measures may 
have. 
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APPOINTMENTS for further announcement* eee pages 258 , 259 , 250 and 261 


MOIII. OIL CO. 

requires an 


ECONOMIST 

For the Operations Department ot Head Office 
in London 

The successful applicant will he a graduate in Economics or Statistic*, aged 25/35, with 
at leatt two vears r experience in industry preferably in distribution. He will be expected 
to conduct major Investigations, and report on problems and proposals connected with 
every aspect of the Department, which supplies petroleum products to distribution 
terminals and retail outlets throughout the U.K., by road, rail andp*P£ line. He will 
also assist with the prepsntion of Capital and Expense budgets. The Company offers 
an attractive Initial salary consfstent with age and experience, a contributory pension 
scheme, and other staff benefits. 

Fteau write with full details of qualifications, experience and current salary to : 

Personnel Advfaer, 

MOBIL OIL CO. LTO. (E'ntb), 

Canton Houtoi Tnthill Strtot, London. S.W.I. 



MANAGEMENT 


University of Reading 


Application* are Invited for L. 

Assistant Lectureships In SoolC—_ 
one of these posts preferenoa wlu 

to a candidate ableJo ter -- 

Methods of Social Jteaeovcn. tm 
appointments will date from October 1.1990. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar (Room 39, O.R.B.), The 
Unlveralty, Reading, by whom applioatkma 
most be received not later than March 1.1969. 


Taxation 

A larre Insurance company hnnsactlng 
all cLusck ol business at home and 
ovemeaa has a position of responsibility 
vacant In Its Taxation Department. 
Applicants, sued about 30. should have a 
considerable experience of U.K. and 
overseas company taxation. Salary of 
£2,250 pei annum would be offered, 
subject to experience and qualifications. 
Excellent pi inspects tor the right man. 
Five-day week, free lunohes. 
nnn-contrlbiitory pension scheme and 
other benefit!.. . 

Write Box 327, c/o Walter Skinner. Ltd., 
Vlntry House. Queen Street Place, 
London. I3C.4. 


PART-T1 MIS SALES OPPORTUNITIES in youi 
locality for men of sound education and 
background Recompense Is by means of 
commls'luii and can amount to £25 per week 
The work is in the renlm of finance and 
Investment, and icqulres an ability to discuss 
facts and figure*. Name find address only 
on a postcard, please, no letters 
Box 1984 


CONSULTANTS 

Associated Industrial Consultants are seeking to expand their 
staff of Consultants in the United Kingdom. Vacancies exist in 
the Midlands, North East, South East and South West Regions 
of the Company. Qualified Accountanls, Economists or 
Mathematicians who hafre reached management level are 
especially required, although men with ability who have 
graduated in other disciplines may well prove suitable. 
Enthusiasm, mental and physical energy and acceptability to 
all levels in industry and commerce, are essential personal 
characteristics. The work involved is demanding but the 
rewards are progressive and can be substantial. If you would 
prefer a brief discussion before making a formal application 
please write briefly to this effect in the first instance. 
(Personnel Secretary: Reference 422/602.) 


Add 


All letters will be treated In strict confidence 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 

WmSimm&nmm 


LIMITED 


r SSiT»r»HTSimDS6 LONDON swt 

A MEMBER OF THE INBUCON GROUP OF COMPANIES 


University of London 

Leon Fell mr ship 

Apulir iitidni r* ’f invPert for the Leon 
Fellowship fm Kr-vimh (piclentblv In 'he 
heldft ul Fcoivuni''* nr Education) fnr the 
Session The Fellowship Is of the 

value of nut !»*-') than £800 a year, and Is 
ienable in Die Inst instance for one year, 
li Is not esramul that candidates should 
be im > nib' > is ni a University, but they are 
expertpd to pur forward a programme of 
research ot f»n advanced character and to 
produce evidence Hull Ihey can carry It out. 
Selected candidate.* will be required to attend 
lor Intel View Further particulars should 
hr obiamed imm the Deputy Academic 
ttoKistiai. UniuirAiiy of London, Senate 
House, London. WC.l. and applications for 
the Fellowship must be received not later 
than Fchnini • Jf»* 1996. 


University of Essex 

Chair in Economics 

Applications are Invited for appoln'ment to 
u Chair in the Depuitmcnt of Economics for 
Octobci, 1996. Applications (Six copies) 
.•should he sent n:>t later than February 18. 
I960, to the Registrar. University of Essex, 
Wivenhoe Purk, Colchester, Essex, from whom 
fuilher pa i ticiitars may be obtained. Serious 
consideration will 
with any field of 
Interest is attache 
economic theory and econometrics. 


be given to applicants 
specialisation but particular 
J to those in the fields ot 


BANK OFFICERS 
6ET OUT OF THE ROT! 


Curccr appointments overseas arc available lo bankers of *0 to 35 
years of auc. Applicants up to age 25 should be single men and have 
completed at leave Part I of the Institute of Bankers* Examination. 
Marriage Is not a bar to older men, but they should have completed 
(or be in process of completing) Part 2 of tne Institute Examination. 
These arc career appointments with excellent prospects. The younger 
age group commences service in West Africa with emoluments generally 
in excess of £1,600 p.a. Salaries of older men aie higher and will 
be considered at interview. 


★ Free furnished quarters overseas. 

★ First-class non-conti ibuiory Pension Scheme and retirement at 
age 55. 

★ Eighteen-nonth tours with 108 days* leave between each tour. 
£150 kit allowance on appointment. Free medical attention 
overseas (though our health record is excellent). Free liavel. 

Interviews arranged in London 

Write giving full particulars to the Secretary, 

feANi OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED. 

37 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


University of Reading 


Graduate School of Contemporary 
European Studies 


Applleotiorn are Invited for the Session 
beginning in October. 1968. from graduate* 
with a good degree from a British, 
European. American, Commonwealth, or 
other Umvcisity. or from those intending 
ro graduate In 1968 The School offer* 
a one-year programme of course work 
leading to M A . and a two-year 
programme ot course work plus a 
dissertation lendimr to M Phil 
Prospect unes may be obtained from toe 
Magistral The University of Rwdjn^to 
whom all appCctions should be addressed. 


University of London 

Readership m Political Science with special 
■eferenoe '•» the Government and Politic! of 
he u.S A er the London School of Economics 

The Senate .nvjte applications for the , . 
Readership in Political Science with special 

si 



IJnlvei----- --. 

from whom further particulars may bo 
obtained, 


University of Eases 

DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 

Graduate Scheme of Study in 
Political Behaviour 

Applications are invited for admission to a^ 
one-year graduate scheme of study leading to 
the degree of M.A. by instruction and 

^VERl^El&.^FttrtKr mfprmstlon and 
WlverSoc 1 * 

University of Newcastle 
Upon Tyne 

Chair of Naval Architecture and 
Shipbuilding 

PATchltMture and 

income vacant through the death of 
* “ “ irrlU.. Applications are 



Structures or Production Engineering). 
Previous employment in the engineering or 
shipbuilding industries la not regarded as 
eesentlal. The successful candidate will be 
required to take up his duties on October 1. 
1908, or such earlier date as may be arranged 
Salary in accordance with professorial scale 
(£3,490 x £128—£4,025 per annum) with 
membership of FJ9JB.U. . 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the umler.-llined, with whom applications 
(15 copies), giving the names ol not more ^ 
than three persona to whom reference may be 
made, tnuM be lodged not luter than 
Saturday, February 5. 1989. (Applicants from 
outside the Blitlsh Isles may submit one 
copy only.) 

E. M. Bettonson. 

RogJ.it rar, 4 ^ 

University of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
6 Kensington Terrace, 

Newcastle upon Tyne 2. 

The University of 
Manchester 

IN ECONOMICS. Salary scales per annum: 
Lecturer, e 1,400 to £2,505; Assistant 
Lerturei. £1.050 to £1.275; initial salary and 
status according to qualification* and 
experience. Membership of F.B.8.U. 
Applications .should be sent not later than 
January 29, 1969, to the Registrar, The 
University. Manchester 13, from whom further 
pur tlcu In is and forms of application may be 
obtained, an quoting reference 221/68/IS. 


Commission for the 
New Towns 


Deputy Chief Finance Officer 

The Commission Invite application:, for the 
p<i*i ot Deputy Chief Finance officer. 

The Commission own and manage large 
housing commercial and Industrial estates at 
Crawley and Hemel Hempstead (and from 
Apitl, 1900. ut Welwyn Garden City and 
Hatfield), and build or finance the building of 
additions to these estates. 

The Chief Finance Officer and his deputy 
are required to advise on financial policy end 
to maintain a satisfactory financial and 
accounting organisation at headquarters and 
at local offices. 

Applicants should be Chartered Municipal 
Treasurers nr Chartered or Certified 
Accountanls Salary up to £3.ooo pa. 
Superannuation under a Local Government 
Act Scheme. The post ot Chief Finance 
ameer is expected in tho normal course to 
fall vacant in 1908. „ , 

Applications, with particulars of experience, 
age and education, with the names of two 
referees, should reach the Secretary, 
Commission for the New Towns. Glen House, 
.Stag Mail*, Victoria. London, 0.W.2. not 
later than January 31, 1988. 


University of London 

Readfcv.4ifp In Fronomics with special reference 
to Public Finance at the London School of 
Economics 


The Senate Invite applications for the 
Readership In Economics with special reference 
to Public Finance tenable at the london 
School of Economics and Political Science 
(salary Scale £2,450 by £100 to £3,250 a 
year plus £80 London Allowance). 
Applications (10 copies) must be received 
not later than February 10. 1988. by the 
Academic Registrar, University of London, 
Senate House. W.C.l. from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


University of Leicester 

Mathematical Economics 


Appllcal 

Mathetu 


^..^Hons are Invited for a Lectureship In 
Jathemattcal Economics In the Department 

0, 8atm 01 scale: £1,400- £2.509 a year, with 
FA A.if. membership. Initial *Unry 
dependent on qualifications and experience. 

Furtheivparticulars from the Registrar, to 

yhmnjppjtaHions should he sent by 
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£3,000-£4,000 a year starting—-prospect of £12,000 

THE JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP 

invites applications to join from men and women aged between 28 and 40 likely to qualify iq due.course for its most senior posts. 
Experience of retail distribution not essential: applications welcomed from industry, theprofessions, public services, trades unions, 
etc., and particularly from graduates with first class honours degrees. Appointments will be by tbc Chairman at starting pay from 
to £6,000 a year, according to age, ability and achievement, and wilt be oll'crcd only to those expected to earn in due course 
ui least twice the starting figure. 

The John Lewis Partnership consists at present of 16 department stores, a chain of supermarkets, factories, farms, etc., with 
a total turnover of £63 million. Its 16,500 workers are Partners and share between them all the profits in addition to full ordinary 
pay and retirement pensions. 

Tlte John Lewis Partnership seeks to gives its customers first rate value, assortment and service and its members maximum 
interest and happiness in their work. Under legal trusts the Partnership is jointly owned by all who work in it. Authority is 
shared between a Chairman, a Central Board and an elected Council representing the whole Partnership. Local Councils and 
Committees and weekly newspapers keep members fully informed and provide complete freedom of speech. An account of the 
Partnership’s history and organisation and a list of its branches will be sent on request. 

Applications should give all relevant information which wifi be treated in complete confidence and should be made not later 
than the 5th February. Those invited for interview will be informed by the 21st February, fitters of application to : • 

Director of Personnel, 

The John Lewis Partnership, 

Oxford Street, London, W.l. 


The Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, W.l. 

School of Commerce and Social 
Studies 


Aoplicatio/u «10 invited from hunpuri 
maduutet, for the tollnwlng tour full-rim* 
teach inn appointment!): 

StNtOR USCTURERJN SOCIOLOGY 
LECTURER IX SOCIOLOGY 
On* medalist lb Industrial sociology and 
on* In Social Structure ol Modern England 
are required tor the above pools. 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
(A candidate with appropriate qualifications 
and experience could be appointed as Senior 


_1KR IN GOVERNMENT 

Candidates would bf required to teach their 
subject* to London B.Sc.(b'con.) Part II and 
BHc.Ooc.), and O.N.A.A. honours degree 
level. Research would b* eneouraged and 
senior lecturers sltouid be able to promote 
post-graduate studies. 

The date of appointment would be by 
arrangement according to the successful 
applicants' availability la 1046. 

The salary scale* are a* follows: 
senior Lecturer. £3.140 x £90 (4) ~£a.3Mi 
Lecturer, £1.170 x CM (3) x £M (J)— 
£3.140 

All scales plus London allowance of £70. 

A form of application, to be returned by 
January Slat, may oe obtained by sending 
e .stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
unde rstgned: 

J. I. RICHARDSON. 

Dir eater of Education. 


larestaitot research centre of 
iatcraaikuiAi bank group seeks 
experienced 

SECURITY 

ANALYST 

(OIL) 

Complete command of English 
and French required, German 
an advantage. Applicants should 
have thorough background 
knowledge of Eastern Hemi¬ 
sphere oil industry. Progressive 
salary. Residence Paris. 

Send handwritten c.v, to— 
Bot 1982. 


Lancashire County Council 

County Planning Department 

ASSISTANT PLANNING) OFFICER required al 
(’RESIGN, commencing and ma'cunum anlary 
according to qualification* arid experience 
Within Orade^A” (£1 1,745 per 

annum). Applicant* should have served te 
the Reaearch Departments of l<ocal 
Authorities, Central Government or 
Flcueavch liutltutee and should be competent 
co organise bind use and social survey*. 

Candidates should possess a good honour* 
device In economic*. geonrapliy. sociology, 
rlaUHtlcs or reluted subjects, and should 
be generally interested in problems - 
relating to population, agriculture. industry* 
housing and transportation 

The County Council ho* a scheme for 
the payment of legal costs tor house 
purchase, disturbance alloa'ane** and 
removal expense*. A Hie-day aerk la in 
operation. 

Applications, giving age. quallOcations, 
present appointment end jmIhijt. oxperienoe 
and two referees, to the Cminiy 
Planning Otllcer (Di. East Clift Countv 
Offices, rresfon, by January y4 IiU»6. 


University of Aberdeen 

Chair of Statistics 


Appllcatlona are invited lor tne CHAIR of 
STATISTICS, which will be rendered vacant 
from August I, 1064. by the resignation of 
Pruhttftor D. J. Vtnney. 

Further particular* should be obtained 
from The Secretary, The University. 
Aberdeen, with whom letters of application 
II- ropiest), including names of three 
referee*, should b* lodged out later than 
January 31. IMS. Applicants outside the 
aritlMh Isles may submit one copy. 


The University of Leeds 

Applications are Invited from candidates with 
a good Honour* Degree in Economics/ 
Accounting, and a professional accounting 
qualification tor the mn of LFC HIRER or 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING 
in THE SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 
Salary on the scale £i. 0 fln x £ 7 » -£i.a78 for 
an Assistant Lecturer or £muu x JCS»— £3,904 
(Efficiency bar £2.165) for a Lecturer. 

I nit lul appointment at any pumt on the male. 
Applications (three copies), stating age. 
qualifications and experience, and naming 
three referee*, should reaeh The Registrar. 
The University. Leeds S (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained), not later than 
February 14. 1M0 


University of Southampton 

Chair of Sociology and Social 
Administration 


Application* are Invited tor the Chair of 
Sociology and Social Administration which 
is to be established as the second Chair 

in the Department of Bocioioi- - 

studies on October 1, 


of Sociology and Social 

__ 1, 1966. Salary witAla 

ih* professional range £5.400 to £4.780. 
F.8.S.U. Further peitlcular* may be 
obtained from llw Deputy Secretary. 

The University. Southampton, to whom 
applications (14 copies from avplirams le 


than 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 257, 259, 260 and 
261 


Intelligence Officer 

with Initiative required to collect and 
jrwlyre intorinritlon and to undertake icreii i'h 

f >rnuvP on British Industry. Applications are 
nvitrd from a main or female umduntc oi 
a pci-on with "A" level subject*and 
industrial experience. Salary : £ 1.000-£1 inn 
t'leuM* apply to Bot lPta 


jssr 


TURNER X NEWALL LIMITED 

ECONOMISTS 

Turner Sl Newall Limited inviteg Applications from cconomistq 
with good konoun degrees to fill two iinportnnt poets in id 
Economics end Statistics Department. 

Turner & Newall Limited is the headquarters, in Manchester, of 
a fast-growing international group of companies operating In the 
fields of building materials, asbestos textiles, friction materials, 
plastics and insulation. The Economics and Statistics Department, 
which reports to a main Board Director, plays a central advisor 
role in the Group's operations. The Department studies economic 
trends in the U.K. and Oversea*, analyses the performance of 
the Companies within the Group, provides a service of statistical 
material <o the Board and undertakes a wide variety of special 
projects. 

The staff of the Department is expected to undertake work in 
all these fields. However, one of the economists appointed would 
concentrate on industrial marketing research projects, and should 
have at least three years' experience in this field. A knowledge of. 
and an interest in the building industry would be a distinct 
advantage. The person appointed to fill the second vacancy would 
be primarily engaged on the analysis and interpretation of the 
financial performance of Companies in She Group, Candidates 
for this poet should have had a minimum of two Years' experience 
of work of this kind in a similar industrial group, or in banking 
or stockbroking. 

In both cases the work wiU be of real interest and there will be 
every opportunity of developing and applying new and improved 
techniques. Both posts will carry attractive salaries, depending on 
age ami experience. , 

Applications, giving full details of experience and salary, should 
be sent to: 


The Management Appointments Adviser, 
Turner A Newall Ltd., 

15 Curzon Street, London, W.L 
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ECONOMIST 

required in the Economics Division of the Milk Marketing Board to 
carry out research into all aspects of markets and demand for dairy 
products. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree with economics as a 
major subject and up to two years' experience. Opportunities for 
promotion in both the Division and other parts of the organisation. 
Starting salary based on qualifications and experience. 

o 

The Milk Marketing Board is a commercial organisation with sales of 
over £300 million a year. The Economics Division provides a 
specialist service to other divisions. 


DER SPIEGEL 

DAS DEUTSCHE NACHRICHTEN MAQAZIN 

sucht fur das Gebiet Weltwirtschaft einen erfahrenen, 
wendigen 

Wirtschaftsjourrialisten, 

der selbstandig eine kontinuiorliche Berichtorstattung 
gewahrleistet. Voraussetzung ist eine eindeutige 
Vorstellung dariiber, dass im Wirtschaftsteil des SPIEGEL 
andere goschrieben ' wird als im konventionellen 
Handelsteil. 


Applications, giving brief details and quoting SI 68 . to: 



Personnel Officer, 

Milk Marketing Board, 
Thames Ditton. Surrey. 


£ 


Des weltwirtschaf tliche Wissen beziiglich der wlchtigsten 
Industrie-Nationen. aber auch der Entwicklungslander, 
soli mdglichst aus eigener Anschauung stommen - sei 
es durch Reisen oder durch langero Aufenthalte. 

Kenntnisse der englischen Sprache - moglichat auch 
der tranzdsischen oder spanischen - sollten eusrelchen, 
mit einem ausldndischen Wirtschafts- oder Finanz- 
minister ein sachverstandiges SPIEGEL-Gasprach zu 
tuhren. 

Wor glaubt, diese Bedingungon erfiillt zu haben und 
erfOflen zu konnen, wende sich bitte difekt an Leo 
Brawand, der als stellvertretender Chefredakteur das 
Wirtschaftsressort leitet. 

DER SPIEGEL 2 Hamburg 1 . Pressehaus . West- 
Deutschland 


Economic 

Investigations 

NEW ENTERPRISES 


The Tarmac Croup has grown rapidly in size and diversity 
in the last few years. In addition to the largest roadstone 
business in the United Kingdom, present operations 
include civil engineering, building, commercial transport, 
plant hire, concrete and other manufactures, bitumen 
refining. Expansion and diversification are continuing, 
both at home and abroad. There will continually he 
projects for new acquisitions, new enterprises, new pro¬ 
ducts calling for systematic investigation and evaluation. 
For this work, now centralised at Group H.Q. in Wolver¬ 
hampton, a new appointment will be made. Experience in 
industrial market research is required. Some experience 
in interpreting and evaluating company accounts would 
be valued. A graduate in Economies or Commerce 
would be welcome; these disciplines are not new in the 
Group. The salary offered will match the extent of 
experience and would probably interest men up to age 35. 
A car will be provided. The Group has pension plans 
and other benefits among the best in the construction 
industry and assistance with removal and re-housing could 
be considered. Please apply with brief relevant details 
quoting reference S.5, to J. F. E.trle. 



Tarmac Limited 

Ettingshail, Wolverhampton, Staffs. 



TIE WALLACE ATTWltl UNFAIR 

MANAGEMENT 

CONSULTANTS 

Our consultancy practice, since its inception a generation ago. has b&n 
intentionally organised so as to enaMe^and require—each Consultant 
to make a personal mark on the assumptions and outlook which undone 
our work, and on the way we carry it out. We now want to incrd|fte 
our strength. 

We need men of broad interests and keen minds whp can point to a sotaid 
academic and/or professional training, wide business experience and 
professional competence in some aspect of industrial or commercial 
activity. They must have the curiosity and insight to locate prime causes 
when raced with problems, and the temperament and flexibility of approach 
to communicate their understanding successfully to others and mdjLice 
them to tak$ appropriate action. 

Required qualities include integrity, judgment, and the capacity. to 
distinguish when creative imagination is called for, und when moliculbus 
attention to detail is required. Physical stamina and a cheerful disposition 
arc very desirable. 1 he age range contemplated is 33 to 45. 

Informative letters which mcludc personal details, an outline of career, 
and a summary of experience or interests considered particularly apposite 
should be sent to: 

J r. e. chapman MNmt m scmwEi, m attwdoc •noiip or ccmpamei united, - 

WEST NAIKIN HOtftfc, VfltT HAIKIN ftfgftlt. ICMCN, I.W.1. v 




MO 
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Communications 


A unique opportunity has arisen for a 
man with a broad general education 
Knot necessarily a graduate) and a flair 
for communication*, probably aged 
31-45 and now exercising considerable 
responsibility. 


Of 


I 


This post is a new one and the Con¬ 
troller will be responsible to the Chief 
Executive of a nationally important 
company, based in central London, for 
the control of publicity of all kinds and 
of public and advertising research. He 
must be extremely adaptable and bring 
with him a large range ol contacts 
from the newspaper and political 
worlds He should be an administrator 
with experience of controlling staff as 
woll as finance. 


£5000-£7000 



Starting salary will be negotiated in the 
range £5,000 - £7,000. A car will be 
provided and there are other benefits 
to be associated with a post at this 
level. 

Pteasa write, in confidence, to:— 

W. L R. CarOoneU (Ref: CW/ ndj 
Appointments Division, 

p-E Consulting Group 

12, Crosvenor Piece, London, 5.1V./. 


BOARD OF TRADE BIRMINGHAM 

TWO RESEARCH OFFICERS 

Salary £1,744-1*2,155. Duties include the study of growth, 
decline and movement of industry, and participation in the 
industrial side of regional planning. Candidates must be al 
28 with 1st or 2nd class honours degree preferably in 
economics or stnffetic* ; geography, sociology or kindred subjects 
arc alternatives. Appointments offered arc uncstablished, but 
with prospects of establishment. Application forms from 
Establishment Officer (E.G. 4432/4). Board of Trade, Room 707. 
1 Victoria St., London. S.W.l. Closing date February 11, 1966. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 

INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT 

Translator 

The translating service provided by the Intelligence Department of 
the British Iron and Steel Federation is concerned principally with 
translating and abstracting economic and technical material for 
the whole organisation. 

Applications for a post in the Department are invited from trans¬ 
lators with a fluent knowledge of GERMAN and FRENCH, whilst a 
knowledge of another European language would be an advantage. 
Applicants should be British born, graduates end under the age of 
30, with el least two years' experience of work as a translator. 

Applications should be sent In writing within fourteen days of the 
appearance of this advertisement, giving details of age, quallfh 
caQone and experience, and should be addressed to 

THE STAFF AND ESTABLISHMENT SECTION 

BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 

,, Steel ^jjtt Weaiminster London SWl 


Principal of the 
Architectural Association 
I School of Architecture 

I The Council ol the Architectural Aw. octal Ion 
Invite* uppllcutloun foi the poet of Principal 
ol the School of Architecture. wltU the 
! Intention ihul the new Principal should lake 
otfli c by September, I960. 

The A.A. School (founded in 1B47> . 
cm icm iv has 400 student* ol whom about 
So poM-tfrnduutea are in the Departments of 
Tropical Studies uud Planning and Urban 
Dwun 

The Council considers that the new 
Pimcipal should be an iMcliltoct but does not 
make this « condition. Each applicant 
Hhoulri hr prepared to submit with Ills formiri 
application • written statement ot hie views 
on the education of architects and plannets 
in the context of the rapidly changing 
euniliiioMA in which they a ill be practisnic. 

Tin* mi buy Is to be that of a senior 
ptoiesMir In u British UnlveiMly. The 
appointment will be for a period of not lest, 
i bun live yea is 

inirmllm; applicants ore invited to write 
to the Director, The Architect uml Asocial Ion. 
Uif Bedford Hotiare. London. W.C.l. for full 
purik-ulura of the conditions and ueneral 
leqiiiremeutH of the post which will be 

f novulcd InuiiudiAtoly. Pormul application#. 
ii writing, should mich the A.A., addressed 
to the Directoi, by February 28. 1900. or ax 
winn liner as passible (with telegraphic 
evidence ol (luiiMiuHfttun in no cuce later limn 
February *»atli>. All communication:^ will 
be netted roiiildcntlully 


i 


Economist 

An itill c^riiblL.hed B 1 H 1 ..I 1 fiioiip of 
I AltMchunl Hmise.s at present trading tlnoudi 
I twelve Branch Odlcch 111 various A.-Uin uml 
Axiiciirt m.aket 1 . uml plaiiiiniv a 
programme ot expansion, invites applir^tlons 
I lu»m twfunmihls foi then pennuiient start 
1 

I Applicants must be to Jn xyyj* old. haw 
» an honours degree In economics and have 
j hud sc’ciul vear..’ i uminerctnl experience of 
I the iuv.il. sis and interpretation ot statistics 
I The sucic: sful upplicant will be lespoiihible 
foi adv’.MMK on Group pollen?., ntiil tni Gump 
1 PV'jnotnlc IntcNl/unue “.oik. miunicmlng 
sal ' 1 1 > 11,500- £ 2.000 pci annum depending 
UD ..11 e^peuenre. CJouMibutci) pension and 
life .i-suranee sclieme 

Thl ' 'ippmniinent ns Mfimutci ol tin* Ht-.-cauh 
11 moit oiler* a <?!>.• Heiniing cuieui ol 
responsibillf' and vunet' 

Wilta 1.1 Bus No L 0068 Deacon-. AdinU.iiil', 
72 Fleet Street. London. E.G.4. 

All riplie«? will be treated confidentially 


University of Durham 

Lecturm in Economic History 

Anpl.' iificms me Invited tor the post of 
Lecturer m Economic Hletorj from October 1. 
lftiifi Tint appointment will be made at 
an (ippitipimte iiolntf on the lecturers' 
scale e 1.400 x £89 to £2.995 per annum 
Aoplieuthina (nine copies). tngethei with 
the ruime? of three referees, should-be soul 
noi lutci than Junuary 31. 19GB, to the 
Reai.-tiur and Secretary. Old Shire Hull. 

Dm hum. fiom v.lium furthei paillculais 
oen be obuilned 


Lancashire County Council 

Planning Department 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT required In the 
, Headquarters office at PRESTON. 

Commencing and maximum salary within the 
i range £ 1.000- £1,969 per annum. according 
! to quahileulluiiK und exporlenoe. 

| Candidates should possess an honours degree 
i in economics, geography. sociology or relaLed 
1 subjects and should be interested In such 
| piobleniH a h Indushy, population, housing, 

, transport and environmental studies, 
i ApplicuiiotiH giving age, qualifications, 
present appointment und Hiriavy, experience 
! und iwu tcleree.s, to the County Planning 
OUlcer <K). Bum Clin County Offices. 

: Preston, bj Juuuury 31. 1900 

i Simon Fraser University 

j Department oj Economics and 
i Commerce 

I Rnpldh' expandin'! new umveiNity In the 
! Vttiuouvci urea, en)phu'>ifiing excellence Hi 
i undergraduate reaching ana development c( 

, a etioiia giuduutv programme. Invites 
1 aDplicutlon.i lor appointments in areas of 
micro theory, money und busking, economic 
development, economic history, comparative 
economic system*, operations rc:>ean?n and 
buKlnetifi administration. Rank and salary 
(hi range 90.609 u* 414 , 000 ) according to 
quallllcuturns und experience. Applicants 
mum have po.t-graauule training (preferably 
a Ph.D.i m extensive university leaclilnu 
experience. Applications should be addressed 
to Dr. Par/Wul Copes, Head, Department ol 
Economics and Commerce. 

Unlvurriiy, Burnuhy 2, “ ' 

Canada. 

| a Fitfully _ _ 

Association *i»l Commonwealth UnlverMtlefi 
(Branch oilier), Mai I boron :'h House, I*aU 
| Mull. Loiidon. B.W.l. 

! University of East Africa 

Maker ere University College, 

I Uganda 

i Application.; arc invited loi the Chun at 
| Economics, nur vucant AppoinMount on 
1 penuauens term-, or contract terne with 
I 35 per cent, gmcuiiy (19 per cent, it in 
P 8 KU.I, oi on set ondmeiit. Sblaiy 
C3.3UU p.H (including expatriation eiloMam-e). 
(Buluries unUci is view, 12 J percent liitcriia 
award tippinved.) Suuldleed acconuuodahott. 
Expulriutiv i twelve, education allowances, 
lamlly pa.swzcs; hiuuuml overaeaa leave. 
Detailed appi.esHuns (elulil copies), naming 
throe rateiccs. by March 2. 1900. U» 
Inter-Unlvercity Council, 33 Bedford Plaoe, 
London. WfJJ, tram whom particulars are 
oc iliable 


Univereity of Strathclyde 

School of Aits und Social Studies 

iliceIlona are invited for appointment 
--TANT UfiCI 


___TURER or ASSISTANT LECTUUt.R 

in The Department of FCONoMJC 
HISTORY Bulary Sc a len: Lecturer, 
£1,400- £2.505; Assistant Lectuier, 

£1,090-£3.379; With F.H.H.U. Further 
dctillx aro available from The ftegletroi. 
Glnft.tow. C.T. to whom upullrations should 
be tnudi* betoie I’ebi uuo 0 19C0 


i MUR p I4I1CIH VI 

kerne. Simon Fraser 

_ _„ 2. British Columbia, 

ladu. A eiMiemani of informaLion about 
acuity appointment If available from the 
iK’iiiriun ol Couunonwealtn Unlverrittfs 


University of Hong Kong 

Senior LccUiresMpjLectureship 
Asxhtant Lectureship In Econoi 


McMaster University 

Hamilton. Ontario. Canada 


Economics University Position 


’Applications are Invited tor posts in 
Si-oiioiiilcft at Senior Leaturer. Lecturer, or 
A*<Mstant Lecturer level to the Department of 
Eromunics and Political Science. 

Annual salary goalee taupe ran nuablc) are: 
Senior Lecturer: £2,000 x £119—£3 635 
(iituu or woman). 

Ilecturer: £ 1,030 x £ 90 - C 3,100 (man) 

-- * 1.000— £2.000 x £125 


oi £1.070 X £110— £2.fl 


£2.830 X_ 

Assistant Lecturer: 

(man) or £000 * l.__ _ 

Cominenctog salary for appointees as 
Lecturer will depend on quullocations and 
experience 

Appllcantu should have suitable 
quallUcfttloiM, Including teaching and 
research experience In one or more ot the 
following Aelda; ,, _ 

(ai eeonomle theory; <b> economic nlatpry; 
tc * muthematloal economics,* (di econometric*; 
to dovelopipeiH economics; (t) economic 
planning; (g) money and bunl 

i h) international economics, 
lari Asia will be an advantage. 

The equivalent of income tax in tl 
Colony is comparatively low (from about 
ft 37 to £102 p.a. for a tndmed male .Lecturer 
with two ohildren). There Is a contributory 
Superannuation Scheme (9 per cent, employee, 
12 * pir cent, employer). 

Economyclass air passages (or flm-elsss. 
sea passages or equivalent cost) arc provided 
tor expatriate staff on Oral appointment; 
and leaves. Accommodation Ml reasonable 
rental provided for appointees domiciled 
abroad 

Successful candidates trill Ot repaired to 

um 

the AMoclatlon of Oomraonwudih Universities 
iBranch Office) . MariborbtfMn H0Q«e, Pali 
Mall. London, S.W.l. .. 

Applluitlons oloae. in Hong Kong and 
LondUm. un febi tmrg 10 . fffgf. 


l i 1.570 

£Bfi-£ 1,270 (woman). 


Knowledge of 


& 


FoiltIcul Scientist, spculalltiuiji in Bchuvieurfil 
Politics or South East Asian Politics; rank 
and salary dependent upon qualification!) 
und experience. 

Good pension plan, group life Insurance, 
hospital and medlcat plans, disability 
insurance; removal grants provided. 

« !&ttonM, including curriculum vltue 
names of three referees, should be 

sent to: 

The Chairman, Department of Political 
Soignee, MoMaater University, Hamilton. 
Ontario, Canada. 

University of Southampton 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

Department of Economic 
and Soda1 Statistics 

Applications ureUnvlted tor ths post of 
‘ sfllslant Lecturer In "** 


Leoturer or Asnlslant Lecturer In the 
department of Economic and Social I 
* - 1 will be considered fro 


Applications i 


Btatistles- 


oualUled In the human sciences 
(e.g.. psyuholoieiftta, social psychologists, 
sociologists), naai eoonomlsti. aucour 
etc., who either have academic 
qualinoatlons in Btatlstlcs or l 
demonstrated tholr abl ' 
subject by applying ati 
successfully In their ri 
scale: to Lecturer £ 1 .< 


accountant* 


__ have 

iemunstfated tholr ability and intercut In ttM 
plying statistical techniques 

ected fields. Salary 
l g £ 95 —£9 009 will 

wlu depend on qu^iflaatftria and. experience. 
Further particularsjUM he obtained from 

BouthSmpto^U)*wh^^Sffiktlpns ty (sevett 
copies from United Kingdom applicants) 
should be sent not later than January 20. 

1006. 
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l FINANCIAL ACCOUNTANT 

!■ 

! Wc are a leading Mail Order Company. Our exceptionally rapid 
growth rate now makes it necessary <o appoint a Financial Accountant 
,• to assist the group's Financial Controller. 

., The successful candidate will he responsible for the preparation 
of hall-yearly Budgets and will throughout maintain elose contact with 
>. Executive Directors and Senior Management. Other commitments will 
» include management of the bookkeeping and wages staff and ihc 
' production of monthly accounts. 

This post calls for ability and personality of a high order. 

: Candidates must he graduate Chattered Accountants with substantial 
;/ commercial experience, preferably including budgetary control and 
I computer applications. Tile man wc have in mind will probably be . 
' between 28 and 33. He should be able to justify a starting salary 
of £2,750. 

Please write, giving brief details of >our career, to: 


The Personnel Manager, 
FREEMANS (LONDON, S.W.9) LTD.. 
1IF/143. Clapham Road. London, S.W.f. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
University College 
of South Wales 
and Monitionthaliire 

CHAIR OF 
ECONOMETRICS 

Applications arc invited for the 
newly established Chair of 
Econometrics. The salary will 
be at a point in the Professorial 
range, according to t|uuliJtuitions 
ana experience. 

Ten copies of applications. 
Including the names of three 
referees, should he received not 
later than Febntaty 14, IV 66. bv 
the Registrar, University College, 
('athays Paik, Cardiff, fiom whom 
full particulars ran be obtained. 


University of Durham 

Second Chair of Economics 

Applications ure invited for tliu newly 
esMhhi-luul ccond Choir of Economica in 
the Department of EfcimoniJc*. The snlaiy 
will bv hi. im appropriate point an the 
proli Miiirlnl scale-C 3.600 p.a. X £200 
iuvpiv tun vfnia) £4.300 p.u.. togetliei 
w:th mrinbcrshlp of FH.S.U. The 
hi, vi' .'■tui epplivuni will be required to 
up his appointment ou October 1. 

]%«;. 

Applications (three copies). irlving the 
mime, or mil more than three referees, 
should be received nut Inter than 
Fetmmry 28. ItHM. bv tho Registrar end 
Uecreuiry, Old Shire Hall. Durham, from 
whom further details may be ubrnlned. 
(Candidates outride the Brlthdi Isles may 
submit one copy only.) 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 257. 258, 259 and 260 


GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA 

MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 

POSITION OFSECRETAW FORFDELAID POWER 

The Government of Victoria ha* recently established a-MfnMry 
of Fuel and Power, consisting of a Minister for Fuel and Power, a 
Secretary for Fuel and Power, and such other officers and employees 
as arc necessary. 4 

The functions of the Secretary win be generally; to ns*ty and 
advise the Minister in dcterrnjnirtg the nijHiilk by wHieh Clip present and 
future souiccs mid supplies of fuel and power in the State may best 
be developed. utilised and co-ordinated. ■, 

The Government is now invititig applications for The ppst of 
Secretary for Fuel and Fotfer. The Sidary will depend on the qua I id Ca¬ 
tions and experience of the successful applicant, and along wiih other 
terms and conditions of uppoimment will be subject to discussion and 
negotiation with him. It is envisaged ih.u the minimum uppointment 
will be for a period of five years. 

The Government is aiming to appoint to this post a person with 
suitable qualifications and experience in examining and formulating 
plans for the development of the Slate's energy resources, and for 
advising on the financial and administrative aspects of such plans. 

Applications should be accompanied by a recent photograph and 
should include the following particulars: 

(i) full name, address, date and place of birth and marital state: 

(ii) qualifications; 

(iii) previous appointments and experience: 

tiv) nature of present appointment and earliest date on which it 
could be relinquished; 

fv) names and addresses of three referees; 

(vi) state of health; 

(vii) the minimum figure at which the applicant would be prepared 
to accept the appointment; 

(viii) any other relevant information. 

Applications should be forwarded in triplicate before February 21, 

t%6, tp- 

The Secretary. Premier's Department. 

Treasury Place, MELBOURNE. C.2. VICTORIA. 

G. O. REID, Minister for Fuel and Power. 




MNfiUUh 

Applicationii are invited for the foati of 
UUurer And AmlKtant Lucturar In the 
•hove department. . 

annum; Mutant Jutoturer, Cl.UM x 
£L£fU per ftigpm with placement 


SuoetMfuI eandidatea will be expected 
“ to UfmUf duty on October 1, IMS. 

application* (Rlx copies), giving the 
names ot two referees, should be lodged 
not giter Uigh February 14. 1906. 


January, I960. 

• ’ i ' 


OPARLES H. STEWART. 
Sewatary to the University. 


BUSINESt AND PERSONAL 


CRUIg* Fi_ 'WATERS. 



SAVzuh1k>WJPLC 3THSS. Cancelled export V 
uhlers dneot from emtnont tailors P. O. v „ 


are weQ 
ir Dueeau in 


Ootnx on Holiday to _ 

S uit get inn Mercer’l 
Personidlv R.__ m 
Restaaninu and Oumt 
Twuiity-One Countries. 

Staom&Vny bmnfh of 
Bookshop .■». 



l Sites. XSo\ 
Uu»tr«ed. I 

Obtainable 


Anderson. Benson A Clegg, numanvi, v 
Klluuur A French, cto. Suita, ovtreoafcs fronu.: 1 ' 
12 uns. REOENT DlUESS CO. (2nd Ploor * 
lift), 14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, $ , 
W.l. HYDo Fulk 7180. 

Britain and the | 

European Community 

S wo-dav conference at the Connaught. Rooms, ^ 
rent Quean Street. W.C.2, on January 26th ■■ 

K d 20th. Hpeukers Include: 

. .1. M. A. H Luna, 1 

Rt. Hon. Mlchuel Stewart, M.P., 

If. Joan Huy, 

Baron Snoy et d’Oppuers, 

Rt. Hon. Ed wuid lleuth, M.P. 

For details apply to Federal Trust. 

41 Parliament Htieet, London, S W.l. 

(Tel.: Wllltehail 3272.) 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


TJie propped 

University of Bath 

A TECHNOLOGICAL 
UNIVERSITY 

(Bristol College Of Science mid Technology) 

Diploma 

IN 

INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The School offers a one-vear post-araduntc 
rmii'he liurodurlna irriduarea and oilier 
'.idtably qiuilUiad pursons to Llio study of 
maiiaaeinent with provision for specialised 
siudv mnl tnilniifi in one of Marketing, 
iv.somvi < 1)111 T'oinin 1 ; Administration, 
and l'iodui -1 inn AdinlulstnitInn. The 
‘irhemc include.'' Pi act leal project work 
and tminlng lit UiduMry. Tn approved 
casev this coavso ma.v constitute the tlr.it 
pan of study lending (o u Master's degroe. 


Applications ban now be considered for 
rlu* course rninnitmcnig September 2(1, lfHJfl. 
Kuri her particular* and Application tonnH 
H"c nbiaiimble from Mm School of 
Management. Rockwell, KingHweston 
Rond. Hhlrehampton, Bristol,' to which 
ibcv should be returned us mjoii as 
possible 


Tuition at Home 

WoMcy Hall ri'.si. 1804) provides successful 
eouiacs lor G C.ll. <nll K.amlnlng Boards), 
and lor liond'io University External 
U.Sc.Econ.. B A . B.D., B.Sc., LL.B. Degrees; 
al,so Diplomas and renlflcAles. 1,934 Wolsey 
(Till student p passed B Be Econ. since I960. 
Tuition also for Law, Statistical, Secretarial • 
and other Professional l-::«imn., R.S.A., etc. 
Moderate ices. Instalments if desired. 
I'rnspivdis rioin K W Shaw Fletcher, 

CBE,, LL R . I'rlnclpnl, Dept. F.17, 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


UNIVERSITY OF IXJNDON: A course Ot 
iwu lectures mill ltd “ Foundations of 
Monctury Ecunumlcs " will be delivered by 
Profeoenr Sir John Hicks (Oxford) at _ 

9 p.m. on January tttth and 27th at the 
Tnndon School of Kcntioinlcs and Political 
Hcicnc.*, Houghton Sirect. Aldwych. W.C.2, 
ADMISSION FREE, WJTO- 


Home Study Courses 
H.Sc. (Econ.) LL.B. 


and other external degrees of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy. Secretaryship, 
Law. Costing. Banking. Insurance, 

Miukeitng, O.C.K.. and muny (non-exam.) 
courses In business Subjects Including the 
new Stockbrokers and Stockjobbers course 
Write today fur detail^ or Advice, stating 
subjects in which interested, to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. Gtt/2) 8t. Alban*. 1 " « 


or call at 30 Queen VI 
London, E.C.4 City ~ 
(FoundeQ 1UH).) 


Street, 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


SOCIETES REUNIES D’ENERGIE DU 
BA5SIN DE L’ESCAUT 

“E.B.E.S.” 

Issue by wiy of rights of- 784^970 
new shares, v; 

(Official gjuiounccmcni published i*i 4 ‘ Ahiwiea ab Mositeur Beige" 
ol’ liecembcT 4, |%5—No. 34,282) 


One .new share is offered for every five old shares held by existing 
. shareholders 
at a subscription price of 
B,F.*2.0J0 

The subscription is open from January II to Fchmuiy !, J%6, 
inclusive. 

Application forms ami copies of the Company's notice relative to 
the Issue may be obtained from 

BANQUB BBLGE LIMITED. 

4 Bishopsgnte, 

LON DON7 E.C.2. ^ 
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JAPAN’S 
LEADING' 
INDUSTRIAL . 
BANK^ 


ThQ Industrial Bank of Japan is Japan's leading long-term credit Institution. 
It has a history dating back to 1902 and has played a leading role In financ- 
. Ing the growth of Japanese industry since that time. The Bank is 
W iAfct now one of Japan's largest private banks, and its clientele 
■ I comprise a substantial majority of the nation’s principal in* 
V. ,B V dustrial concerns. The Bank also engages in export financ* 

V ing on a deferred payment basis, in cooperation with 
K Japan's Export-Import Bank. Debentures issued by the 
K ^g Bank have a long history and a solid reputation. They 
constitute the primary resources of many leading 
^financial institutions. If you are engaged in business 
with Japan, you'll find The Industrial Bank of Japan 
W a most helpful partner. Please call on us any time. 

If THE 
t M INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 

^ C-L!e AdJre:i: KOCifi UhiO. It>« TKr ikj, VUKO. 


London Office; Moor House, 119 lor, Jon Wall, loiJun, r.C, 2. Tel. National r . r s 1. 
fonkfuit Office: Esclurshelmer Landstiajse 9, Frankfurt a.M., f\R. German/. Tel. 5183:11. 
Ne.v Yoik Office: 30 Bioad Street, NSW York, N.Y. 10004. Tel: HAnover ? Ot.17. 


An occasion you should not miss 



International exhibition of 


ELECTRONIC!! 


COMPONENTS 


And the international' exhibition of 

AUDIO EQUIPMENT 

for ill information end Ifrntuf*; 

$. 0, $. A ML HUE 0E PMSMfl-^AM S tSn Tf l ?7T?I70 


I hr 

hconomivt 


Guide to Weights 
and Measures 

Compiled by the Statistical Department of The Economist. 

96 pages of facts and figures on the weights and measures 
of the world, for the most widely used units, 
tables of equivalents are given; * 

for units that are used only in certain countries and 
trades, conversion factors are given. 

The Guide, now in its second edition, costs t7/6d. (U.S. 12.45) 
post free for cash with order, from; 

Publications Department, 

The Economist, 26 St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. 
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It is our privilege to record the 
moving words delivered by the 
Manager of The First National 
Bank of Chicago when announcing 
his Bank’s change of 
business premises. He said, 
and we quote in full: 

“We moved to 

1 Royal Exchange Buildings, Cornhill, 
London E.C.3 on January 10th,” 

A moving address 
befitting a great event. 



1 KOVAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS * CORNHILL* LONDON • ECS 'TELEPHONE: MANSION -HOUSE 4371 



m 
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ITALY GREECE 


EGNATIA APPIA 

BRINDISI - CORFU - IGOUMENITSA 
PATRAS S VICE VERSA 

A Joint servtco by 

HELLENIC MEDITERRANEAN LINES Gviwai U ' * u 

Meciuvi .. ' ci IVi Lifj. i\. ()**•• u» t 

w 1 

ADRIATICA LINE UK L — • U 

Shipp i.g I'MiM'i, 3*» Si .• jnic i 

H __ 


£:;.glDl£3l3 £]l£3UPi£J^lalE3i£]^ si 




Security* 

Strength 

HALIFAX 


Building 

Society 

Assets: £880 million — Reserves : £29} million — Shares and 
Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments — Member of die 
Building Societies Association. 

H«ad Offict: Halifax. Yorkshire — London Offices: SI Strand. W.C.2. 
— 9 Holies Street. Cavendish Square. W. I. — 62 Moorgate. E.C.2. — 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8. 



Today, we are still in the same business, 
but not only in Osaka, 
not only in Japan... 

London Bronchi 31*45, Gresham Street. London ££. 2 

Honf Koeg Bronchi 259*265, Des Voeux Road. Central 
Now York Agency t 1 Chase Manhattan Plait, Now York 
Son Francisco Branch: 455 California Street, San Francisco 

THE SANWA BANK, LTD. 

Fiishimi-mocHI, Osaka 

1 Brdtufoli 200 Morunouchi, Tokyo 


LIFE ASSURANCE 

needs specialist advice, the 



provides it 


Royal 

i INSURANCE 
L COMPANY 

, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 North John Sired, Liverpool 2 
LONDON HEAD OFFICE: 24/28 Lombard Street, EC3 

. Branches throoghont the United Kingdom and the World 

Putt)'.shed by The Kcoriuin *c 


KeutsLvred as a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Class Mail. Post Ollier Dent . Ottawa printed In Cncistid by fit, Clement* Press Ltd . London, EC4 
^ Newapaper Ltd . at 24 »i James’s Street. London. 8 W i. Teiepttufie Whitehall 61M. Posrese on Hits f«ue ,0K M . OveiMra* 
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LONDON STOCK IXCHAN«€ INOlCt» 

was 

(1953*18(9 v <ti55>l 


100 ) 


sassr*" 

(ApriUO, (M2-100) 



1905-00 


Dose 

Yield 

Ord, 

Yield 

500 

Yjeld 


Jen. 5 

403*0 

403*5 

% 

5*32 

Index 

IU:| 

% 

Shares 

109 ft 

% 

3*47 

Yield 

0*43 

§§ 0 

405*0 

405*1 

S >0 


110*73 

IS 

0*39 

M 7 

400*1 

400*5 

5*29 

340*2. 


11000 

0*19 

.. 10 

407*1 

407 0 

5*20 

341 *0 


111*13 

5*42 

0*99 

M II 

407*4 

408*5 

5*27 

342*5 


111*58 

5*40 

0*44 

12 

4H>*7 

413*0 

5-22 

340*0 


112*32 

5 30 

0*44 


Bargaii 

Mark* 


10,500 

t0|490 

13,100 

l(, 2 M 

10.900 


29/1 

40/3 


M" 1 




High, 418*7(November 25) 
Low, 361 * I (}uly 5) 


High, 359 I 

ufa.?-. 


High, 111-80 (November 20) 
Low, 99 07 duly 29) 


Prices, 1905-00 


Nigh | 

£p 

8 ?» 

005* 

709,4 

75% 

02*1 

92ii u 

009,4 

59% 

069,« 

50V 

41 

0911,4 

OOi* 

104% 

.si: 

p 

1049* 

00 

4SV 


Low 

909, 

62’i 

709 

71»i 

70*4 

50% 

94 ' 

9% 

S , '_ 

059* 

S'* 

% 

92*2 

07*i 

98*4 

47*a 

_42'L 


BRITISH PUNOS 
DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION 


STOCKS 


Sewings Bonds 2 %%.1904-07 

Savings Bonds 3%.1900-70 

British Electric 3% .1900-73 

Sewings Bonds 3%.1905-75 

, British Electric 3*i%.1970-79 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 

Funding 4% .1900-90 

Funding 0%.1993 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

Treasury 3%%..2008-12 

War Loan 3%%.after 1952 

Consols 2*j%. 

Australia 3%%.1965-09 

Birmingham 4%%.1907-70 

Australia 1% .1974-76 

Bristol 6 *j%.1975-77 

New Zealand 6 %.1976-80 

Northern Rhodesia 0%... 1978-81 

LCC 6 V/e..1988-90 

Southern Rhodesia 4 * 2 %. .1987-92 
LCC 3%. ..after 19*0 


Price. 

T 

1906 


JJJ»s 

75** 

73», 

59 s ,* 

92% 

54'j 

56% 

86*4 

53 s ,* 

38% 


Prices, 1905-60 
High | Low 


<0/9 

52/0 

EF* 

n 

% 


Dividend 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


89% 

100 % 

96*2 

100 % 

97 

67%» 

100 * 

51*2 

43»4 

Price, 

%}■ 


Trice.” 

Jan. 

12 , 

1900 


95% 

7»?;‘ 

59% 

92S* 

SSi 

M 7 ,. . 


89% 

101 

90% 

100 s * 

97*4 

70 

100 % 

51 

44 

Price, 
Jan. 5. 
I960 


Net Rad. 
Yield. 
Jan. 12. 
*19001 
£ a. d. 


17 10 
2 10 

18 0 
10 N 
15 B 


Gross Red. 
Yield, 
Jan. 12, 
1900 
£ * <• 

13 I 
II 10 
13 0 

10 II 
9 7 
3 0 

11 10 

7 2 
II 5 
II 5. 

8 10 ; 


Price. 
Jan. 12. 
I960 


3% o I BOLSA 
$2*27%e| Bank of Montreal 


< 1 . 2 % 


Sti 


TCI 

23/3 
10 / 1*2 
20/0 
47 h 
42/3 
8/9 
13/- 
13/0 
14/0 

11/9 

»3/7'i 

12 /- 

l</7«i 

17/0 

SB" 

i r 

47/3 

Is^iiSi 

18I 

is/o 

20/- 

!$fo% 

IVI0*g 


BANKS, OiSCbUNT 0 HP 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Martins.5/- 

Midland. £1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminster T.£1 

Australia « N. Z.£1 

_$10 £23" 1 * 

Bank of New S. Wales.£1 43/3 

Barclays DCO.£1 

Charterad.£1 

Hongk'g. A Shang. . .$25 
NetCom. Sk. Scot.. 10/- 
Royal Ik. Canada....$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros.5/- 

Hlll, Samuel.5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

Schroeen.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.. ...5/- 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 
Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 
United Demins. Tsl .. 5/- 


50/- 

41/0 

17/7*2 

51/0 

00/0 

54/9 

44/0 

33/3 


39/3 

V 


05/0 

52/3 

21 / 10*2 

fISt 

% 

|£24*?,* 

w 


9f. 

59 /- 

45/9 

10/- 

10 /- 

14/0 

17/3 


Allied Breweries .... 5/- 12/4% 
Bass, Mitchells SB. ..5/- IS/3 
Charrington United.. 5/- 13/4%* 

DhtiMen.10/- 22/9 

Guinness.5/- 20/3 

Harveys A'st'n,......5/- 15/3 

Scottish A Newc. Brew. £1 00/0 

Watney Mann.5/- 14/9 

Whitbread ‘A’.5/- , 14/—• 

BUILMNO. PAINT, Etc. * 
Associated Portland.. .£» 50/0 

S5»sa::::»: » 

Crlttall Hope.5/- S/7% 

| International Mints. .4/- 14/10% 

I London Brick.5/- 23/3 

! Ruj gPor tland.5/- 20/1% 

lAlSigMA Wilson...5/- 
I Borax D#fd.5/- 


23/1 

I?/4% 


49/1% 

IO/4*i 

gg tt 

• Etc dividend, t Tbx Roe, 


teS? a‘stores' 

Boots Pure Drug... .5/- 
Montague Burton,.. 10/- 
Pebennams. .10/- 
Gr«*».W.r. h **« .C 

W ■ H iU ts 01 e a ta ti /4 


:i! | ft 

5/- 1 lt/0 


10/- 


^29 
50/0 

50/3 

l0/7»i 

\\P 

10/9 

13/4% 

®l 

25/10% 
53/- 
14/9* 
14/1*a* 

lift 

V* 

10/0 

19/10*1 

21/9* 

20/7% 

18/3 

44/0 

43/- 

15/4*, 

17/9 

23/-* 

34/7% 


04/-* 

50/-* 

21 / 1 % 

00 /-* 

73/3* 

07/- 

40/0 

# 

$? 

31 


42/9 

48/9 


#* 

11/10*1 

3l/7*i 

59/- 

47/9* 

H/1% 

10/3 

17/1*1 

K/I*l 

13/9* 

lift!; 

W 

20/5*4 

53/9 

14/7% 

14/4% 

jrfr* 

10/9 

22/7*1 

20/4*1 

19/4% 

44/5 

43/10*2 

15/3 

as 

sr 

at 


Yield, 
|an. 12 . 
I960 


4-4 
5 0 

3- 9 
40 

4- 8 

4- 5 

5- 2 
5-4 
3 0 

30 
5-5 
0-1 
4-9 

3- 9 
2*9 
0*3 

4- 4 

4- 2 

31 
3 2 

5- 2 
0-7 
0-2 
50 
5 5 

5S 

5-5 

57 

50 

50 

(38) 

5 5 
(SO) 

3 9 

4- 7 

4 9 

0*0 
4 7 

3 3 

5- 2 

4 1 
4-7 

5 7 
4 5 

3 4 

SL 


|Covi 


<4/1% 

g 

30/3 

77^1*1 

ar 

29/3 

18/0 

47/- 

48/- 

03/9 

32/1% 

38/7*1 

10/7% 

42/3 

01/3 

HY- 

39/9 

ISt 

8 / 0 % 
35/0 
59/9 
25/0 
25/2*4 
27/3 
12/0 
• 5/71* 
50/3 
19/6 
00/9 
I7/I0*, 
42/0 
72/9 
28/3 
48/0 
14/9 
21/4% 

38/- 

7/9 

40/3 

> 0 / 8 % 

9/0 

2 / 10*1 

59/0 

33/10*2 

32/1% 

5/9 

J5/3 

0/9 

4/1% 


44/- 

44/3 

Cl4% 

29/1% 

20/9 

38/- 

01/7*2 

9/0% 

00 /- 

^1/4*2 

l/7'i 

J5/3 

37/- 

w'b 

lift 

52/3 

30/9 

%•> 

ir 

5/8*4 

20/4*1 

42/- 

17/6 

IBS: 

JIB 

48/9 , 

13/7*2 

34/1% 1 

56/9 

20/9 

38/4 

10/4*2 

14/3 


2 6 /e >4 

T 1 

8 ^ 0*2 
50/4 
25/9 
26/- 
12 /- 
28/9 i 
0/3 j 
ll/N% 


lH»b 

H%e 

20 t 

S.%# 

f: 

tH%e 


5 e 
0 e 

4j»* 

f*2 

5N? 


, «8 T 


Housa ef Frigar.5/- 

Marks A Spencer *A\5/- 

United Drapery.3/- 

Wooiworth.....3/- 

BritlshPetrelaum ....£1 

lurtnah Oil...£1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

Shell Transport. 8 /- 

Ultrtmar. 10 /- 

8 L 8 CTBICAL A RADIO 

AEt.£1 

BICC. £1 

Crompton Parkinson. 3/- 

Decca.:. 10 /- 

EMI.10/- 

Elliett*Automation.. .5/- 

Ingllih Clectrlc. £1 

General Electric......£1 

C. A Parsons. .Cl 

Philips Lamp Works. 10 fl. 

Plossoy.10/- 

Pyo(Cambridge) ...$/- 

Rodio Rentals.5/- 

K Royrollo.,.£f 

Thor n Elec trical.$/- 



m 


f 


4%. 

7 b 

4 a 

5 a 
3*40 
2 0 

ir*i 

Sj: 

8 b 
5 0 
0 b 
S 0 
0 0 
7*2 0 
II b 
4%a 

8*2 b 
2%0 
8 *i b 

8 b 


5 0 
IS b 
4 0 

?*: 

3*2 0 
8 0 
17% 0 
14 c 


Babcock A Wilcox.... £1 

John Brown.£1 

Cammed Laird.5/- 

Intcrnac. Combust .. 5/- 

Swan Hunter ...£1 

John Thompson.5/- 

Covontry Gauge.... 10/- 

Alfred Herbert. £1 

Allied Ironfounders. .5/- 

Averys.S/- 

BSA.10/- 

George Cohen.S/- 

Davy-Aihmore.5/- 

Guest. Keen. £1 

Head Wrighuon.57- 

Metal Box. £1 

Ransomc A Maries.. .5/- 

Renold Chains.£1 

Tube Investments.... .£1 

Vickers.£1 

Ward (Thos. W.).£1 

Wellman Eng. Corpn. S/- 
WoodalNDuckham.. .5/- 
FOQD A TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 
Assoc. British Foods.. I/- 

Bovril. £1 

Brooke Bond ‘S' ... .57- 

Fitch Lovell.2/0 

International Stores. .5/- 

|. Lyons 'A*.£1 

Ranks Hovia.10/- 

Reckitt A Colman .. 10/- 

Spiften.5/- 

Tate A Lyle.£1 

Tesco Stores.I/- 

Unigate.5/- j 


\¥ 

\UP» 

1o», 
4 '» 

w* 

18RT 

B8 

UK, 

I2B/0 

i»r> 

v> 

05/0 

34/3 

37/10*2 

8 / 3 % 

23/0 

53 / 11 , 

24/3 

22/0 

20/8*4* 

10 /- 

12/10*2 

48/- 

19 /- 

55/1% 

10/4*1 

38/9 

59/-* 

23/0 

42/9 

30/3 

'Bft 

29/9* 

28/3 

15/4*2 

31/- 

7/5*4 

13 /- 


l£Jli 


21/0 


s® 


_J/- 

M 

70^ 

37/- 

12/5*4 

17/- 

0/8*4 

28/9 

56/- 

22/9 

12/9* 

58/- 

15/3 

57/3 

5P 

10/4 

17/3* 

50/3%' 

7/l*a 

38/9 

10/7'a 

9 / 51 ; 

12/9* 
52/- 
28/5% 
29/6 4 
12/4% 
30/1% 
10/4*2 
12/3 


•1/0^4 

17/6 

0/8*4 

31/-* 

58/3 

S/I 

fl». 

15/- 

40/9 

00/0 

22 / 10 *) 

43/- 

10/0 

I77J 

38/- 
7/1% 
39/9 
10/9 
t/7»i 
12/9 
51/9 
29/3* 
29/0 
12/0 
31/— 
•0/9 
12/1 %* 


0*3 

a 


4*0, 

40 
4‘4 

'4-4 

5-4 

42 

4*3 

3*5 

4*2 

2*9 

4 1 
7*4 

)9 

2*3 

5*7 
00 
8<9 
0 0 
(91) 

sT 

4- 7 
03 
51 

41 
51 

5- 4 
5-7 
0*7 

4- 2 

5- 7 
4-7 
S3 
• 7 

5 8 
71 
01 

4*2 

4- 4 
0*0 

5- 4 
3*9 
4*3 
5*2 

J:? 

5*2 

0*5 

2*1 

SO 


I 

H 

U 


8 

8 

*3 

3*1 

4*5 

1*4 

2*1 

0*4 

12 

O* 5 

1*9 

10 

ii 

17 

II 

2*2 

1*2 

M 

17 

17 

1*9 

19 

0*5 

1 • 
0-9 

13 

2*1 

2 0 
2*2 
1*9 
2*0 

14 
ii 

2*3 

2*4 

1*8 


OREIGN AND 0VER8EA8 STOCKS 


TenTS” 

Frca. 


Jen. 12 
Free. 


Jan. 5 Jah7T2 
% */• 


FRANCK 

Jr Liquide... 
BanquedeParis 

“itroen. 

. F. Petrele.. 
lie G. d’Elect, 
lechlnea Bull. 


Vintemps.... 
Ihone-Poulenc 

.I.M. 

8 ainc*>Gebain . 
lslner 


545 
200 
182 
177 
523 . 
I40*S( 
203 
230 
202 . 
. 3I0*9| 

181 
100 
1020 


5197 A.E.G... 

280 Bad'che. Amlin. 
185 . Bayer 
182*5 Commercbank. 
553 , Deutsche Bank 
150*5 Hoechst Farb. . 
219-51 Kundenkredlt. 
Lopwanbrau... 
Mannesmsnn .. 


200*5 

280 

311 

190 

113 

1086 


Thyssan-Huecte 
Volkswagen.. 
Hert to tt Into 


401 

452 

371 

375 

410 

494 

343 

905 

105 

507 

173*, 


87*27 91 01 


443 

M*’ 

31 

484 

337 

920 

I73*i 

494 

102 %; 



KSSiffl W= ftifl Dt 

Dec. 31,196$» 100. Dec. J/, /959-/ 0 ft 1953-l0& 


A K.U 

Amster.Ret.ik, |Fl.S0-5|FI.Sf 
Bi|enkorf . 

Heinekena .... I « 
Interunle(F) 40) IFI.I 
K.N.Hoegeven 
Kon. Zouc-KeL 

awaa: 

ThomasienA J. ^ , 

Valeurop.03<4M. 4 

zw»«W(n»6i.!7s Hu 

ii 


nrav 

,Ssi. Generali 




2,707 
2.320 

__ 903 

La Centrale 10,800 

1,785 
13,599 

2132 

Irelfi S.p A 3.700 

- r 317 

. 4.352 
04*28 
64 59 
49*53 
/» «. 2 , / 


Lire Lire 

•BBTSff 


Arbed. 

Bque. Sec. Gen. 
Clment'iesBrlq. 
CockertN-Oug. 
Etperance Long 
Hoboken 


fpdur .. •. 
High . 


2,900 
2,357 
915 
10,050 

1.871 _ 

14,349 Petroflna. I. 

2,915 PhotoGavaert. 2,L. 

3,720 Soc Generate . 15,980 10.17$ 

344 Softna,.I,:** 

4,050 Un. Hlnfere (JM 
60*37 
l... 

14.1.1 _ 

-roo. 


2,170 


Kr. 

» 

Jg 

312 

ro? 


A A iSSfjSS::: 

J— uS Etwtrolus .... 

IBS {•??? Irio-.wtf.l 0 

-Tanditk.B.Kr.50l Ml 

Into . 253*41 ,252*17 

High . 207*70 (lTS.4S) 

ESEwil 2k A 

Jk JK. 


18 


& 

» 

E 

105 

180 

•85 

199- 


swim « ui* ■ __ •!» 

(0ec.3l,i9O3«/< 


_ _ f The net redem/^onyleWi allow for tax at Bs. 3d. in ti I CxeapNattaNpo. f fix rights, tt Equivalent to 8 0 N»rllng4 ( 0 ) Inceriidf dividend, (b).Final dividend. 

(d Year's dividend. (elTo earliam deto, (f)nat yfekL (f) ExeU. (h> Altar Zambian mm, (i)Teletast dMa. fn) Interim since r ed u ced-or p eio ed. (s) Rewfthsg from spiles* “ J — 
Rhodesia and h^ualand stedc. Japanew prices supplied byDaiwa BecurHNa, Tokyo, Canadtao 05 Stock Mutariel tadep supplied bythe Mbmreif Stock cSdungo, YtaAdi 
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THE ECONOMIST JANUARY 1$ 


il 


& 

m. 

it/* 

2t/l 

M/t 

S/t i 


jDJv!4tn4 ORDINARY 

WWW rrocm 


t/fftlji Brtt JU*r. Tabic... 19/* 

6 ■ Gallahar'... *.10/- 

7*»# Jmeensl Tobacco.£1 

MlUftAMCE 

40’s# iritanmc.l/~ 

• 20 # Commtrciai Union .. $/- 
MO. « Equity * Law Life ...S/- 
I2»l a Gftnoral Accidant...., I/- 

iftj* Guardian..#.5/- 

JO ft legal 8 General.....5/- 
II # Northern 0 Empl.. .£f 

140 9 Pearl.. ,1/- 

t*IU« Prudential ‘A* ,1/- 

15 • Royal 5/- 

7*j# ” * .21 

% 

. I # irM Aeroplane 

)' 9 Hawker Stddeley.. 

*%9 Rells-Royt*....... ... 

4i! 

V”j?xHaiinp ;!! io/- 

■ papm a newIpapim 

I 9 Pinancki Nqwa.5/- 

7*)# Financial Timas.I/- 

1 9 Intarnat. Publishing.. S/« 

7 9 News of the World..5/- 
0*1 ft W. H. Smith A Son ‘A*. £1 

It # Thomson Org’n.5/- 

10 ft Bowatar Paper.£1 

12*19 British Printing.5/- 

10 « Buns! Pulp.5/- 

S • Read Paper.£1 

4 9 Yflgaa Taapo.£1 

10 ft Colvillas.£1 

10 ft Dorman Lang.£1 

2 ft Lancashira Steal.£1 

I ft South Durham.£1 

t' 4 ft Stoat Co. of Wale*-£1 

7*i ft Stawarts A Lloyds-£1 

10 ft John Summars.£1 

t ft United Staal.£1 

MISCELLANEOUS 

20 ft Assoc. British Pictura. 5/- 
10 9 Assoc. Television a A'.5/- 
4 9 Wm. Baird . .£t 

20 a Baacham Group. . .5/- 

»l, a Bookers.10/- 

7 02 ft British Maieh.£1 

| ft British Oxygen.. . .5/- 

, British Rapes . . .5/- 

17*,# Butlm's.I/- 

- 'DalaRua.10/- 

Drages. 5/- I 

Gastacnar ‘A*.5/- 

Gtaxo.10/- 

Marrisom A Cr. DaM. £( 
Hoover 'A*.5/- 





IS/- 15/- 

SP ft 

iW 4 | 

15/10*1 17/1if 
29/IO*i 35/1'J 

SOB I 

32/9* 2S/3 

24/IOi a 22/4 

44/t 39/- 

44/0 59/- 

IS/0 10/3 
27/3 23/4 

53/- 50/4 

20/3* 1I/I0*, 

45/0 44/0 

17/3 13/3 

27/0 34/0 

40/0 40/4 

44/0 50/0 


20/4 

25/3 

10/3 

10/- 

10 /- 

32/3 

30/3 

20/3 


25/0* 
22 / 0 * 
17/3 
10/3* 
: 20/1 

I S3- 

! 27/0* 


| 27/3 

22/0 

| 20/7*1 
20/3 


23/10*3,24/4 ! : 

14/2*4 I 17/814 *! I 
20/Mi i 7.0/4 ; 

10/lolj 27/0 
10/- ! t0/3 

41/l'j i 37/3 
0/1*3 I 0/4 
It/- I 12/4*1 I 
10/0 | 0/0 
27/4 24/- : 

14/10*1 *7/4 J 
25/3 21/3 3 

31/3* 37/0 ; 3 

42/1* 40/0 » 3 

45/i 41/1*3 ! 4 


fr^ 1045-14 , 0l tt 


High 


i(«t 


1102/4 1 85/4 

1 48/4 127/1*3 

20/0 ! 14/- 

30/3 j 27/- 
14/4 I 12/3 
22/7'j 16/- 

11/3 21/Mi 

13/1*1 . *l/4*i 
24/4*1 10/3 

IB/- 15/1*3 
25/4*1 i 21/1*1 
43/7*i 34/0*a 

x* % 

il/ha 

)20/- 1238/0 

2I/I0*,| 17/- 
04/0 4 04/4 
44/3 08/0 

14/3 01/101, 

53/0 121/3 

38/0 101/IOr, 

84/10*2 40/- 
.34/3 108/0 

52/3 , 38/- 

• 1/3 
54/3 
• 42/4 
AIS4 
I 14/- 
! 24/1 
I • •/♦ 


T 


0 a 
4*. ft 
12 ft 
I2*i c 


ft 4 

*- 

20/l>i 

30/4 

21/4 


44/- 15/- 

21/0 , 14/0 

18/3*4 ' >3/3 
37/7*, , 29/3 
57/- 44/1*3 

32/4 •' 24/4 


II _ j 

9 • i 

0*i ft 

as e I 

4 9 ! 

10 a 

, •?<■!: 
il2-4f i 

* *1 

50 a 

•4*j a 
21 * 4 ft I 
15 a ' 

40 a| 

140 ft; 

45 a 
0*4 ft . 
200 ft 

22*4 8 

7*i e 

40 ft 
40 a 
S3 05c 

10 a 

5 a 

15 a 

Nil ft 

4 a 

5 c 

11 c 

4*1 * 

3 a 


>»r:£l 

ICT.»....£! 

Mecca‘A*,.. .5/- 

Nitional Canning.£1 

Pillar Hldg.2/- 

Pa wall Duffryn. 10/- 

Raitk Organisation. ..5/- 

Schwappaf.5/- 

Saara*A .5/- 

Staadav.5/- 

Thomat Tilling.4/- 

Turnar A NaynK.£1 

Unllavar. .5/- 

Unilavar NV.128. 

Dnitad Glass.5/- 


Anglo-Amarican.... 10/- 

Chariar Cons..5/- 

ConaolU. Gold Pialds.£1 

Ganaral Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/4 
Praa Stata Gaduld ., .5/- 

W. Drfafontaln.10/- 

Wastarn Daap 'A'... .£1 
Wascarn Holding! .. .57- 
Roan Salactlon Tie... .£| 
Tanganyika Corn.... 10/- 
Z. Angio-Amar,.... f0/- 
Da Boars Dafd. Rag.. 5/- 
Intarnat. Nickal ...n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.|0/- 

Tronph ^.. .5/- 


42/3 

IS//*, 

22/- 

un 


33/— 
I2/I0»i 
18/3 1 

50/- 


21/10*1 i 14/7*3 
12/11*4 10/2*4 


45/0 

3/8*4 

3/4*4 


1 34/4’i 

! V 1 "* 

1 10/f 


25/- ; 20/- ; 

S5/7'i -45/7*3 

•8/4 i 14/9 

7/4 I 13/5*4 i 

32/- 1 23/4 

29/7*1 ; «/7'i 

14/- ' 47/9 

8/9 15/- 

31/- 23/7', 

10/- ' 40/6 ; 

25/3 | 12/6 j 

W ! $iij 


7 »| 

8 «* ; 
12 ft 

2*3 a 1 
10 ft ; 
4*4 <1 
7*,0 
• l* 4 c ; 

I0»i ft ! 
25 a i 

6*4* , 

IO*, ft I 

is*)«>; 

17* j ft 

8 a 
3 a 
4**0 

Ti 

Vi* 

S a 


Anglo Nornaa.£1 

Bril. A Com'wealth. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furnaa Withy .£1 

Ocean Steam . .£1 

PAODald... .£1 
TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£1 

Carrington A Oawh'st SI - 

Courtaulds.5/- 

West Riding Wonted-£l 

Woolcomhars.£1 

Calico Printers.S/- 

Coats, Pawns A B.£1 

English Sawing Cotton 5/- 

ViyaMa Int.S/- 

TMISTS A PROPSATY 

Alliance Trust.3/- 

BET *A* Dafd.5/- 

Caftla A Wiralea.... 5/ - 

Philip Hill.5/- 

Induttrial A General .5/- 
Cuy Centra Props. .. S/- 
City land. Real Prop.. Cl 
Lind Securities.... 10/- 
Lond.Cmy.Freehld.. 10/- 
TEA A RUBBER 
Coni. Tea A Lands ... £1 

lokai (Assam).£1 

Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 
London Aaiatic.2/- 



24/3 24/0 

49/10*3 53/4*1 
18/4 i 17/3 
15/4 15/0 

29/0 1 30/- 

27/7*a 28/7 

53/6 j 62/3 
15/10*2 17/6 
24/9 20/6 


14/3 

28/7*, | 28/7*, 
1 62/3 

17/4 
29/6 


43/- • 45/6 

20/0 j 13/0 

3/0*4 3/- 

3/7*i 3/5*4 


' 45/6 18 7 

I 13/6 ; 15 I 

3/0*4 1 13 6 

3/5*4 : ... 


NCW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Asck Topeka. 
Can. Pftditc .. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Union Pacific. 
Amor. Electric 
Am.Tal.AT4l. 
Cona. Edison .. 
lnt.Tal.ATal . 
Water* Unit# 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium.... 
Amtr. Can. ... 
Am. Smelting.. 
Am. Viscose .., 

Anaconda. 

Bach. Steal .... 


Jjn. 

f __8 

33le HiV 

6IJ, 63*i 


Jan. i jsn. 

5 I 12 

0 I 8 


67 

4)*| 
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Gan. Electric.. 
General Foods. 
Gonaral Motors 
Goodyear . . . 

Gulf Oil. 
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Int Harvester.. 
Inter. Nickel 
Intar. Paper . 
Kannecott... 
Litton Indi... 


Calanasa. 

Chrysler. 
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Standxrd and Poor'* Indict* (1941—43—100). 
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4-41 
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Money Market Indicators 

London imereti gate# showed little change in a week that included the surprisingly good December 
trade figures tod the Prime Minister's warning against undue optimism about the economy. 'Che 
reduction in the price of the long capstock to bring it into fine with similar stocks implied that the 
authorities wanted interest rates to fttay at their current levels. Seasonal factors kept money in «h6rt 
vupply in the money market. Covered arbitrage margins swung slightly to New York. 
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ARSITRAGE RATES 
January 12 

Marfcpe discount ratvs 

(J month'/): % 

Treatury bills ... S '*93 

Bank bllli. 5’.-*S*S« 

Ptna trade biHs,. 7-7*> 

Biira-d#llar dapasiev: 

7 days' notice... 4v-5*a 
3 months'. $-5*g 
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4»|-S»« 


KEY MONEY 
Lvndon 

Bank rat# (fi om 7%, 

3/6/65) . 

Oepoait rake* 

7 days' notift: 

Clearing banks,... 

Onrount houses ... 

Local authorities.. 

• 3 months’ fixed: 

Local authorities,. 

Finance hduset ... 

. Call money: 

Clearing banka 

1 minimum.. 

Day-to-day spread . 

! UA dollar exchange: 

| Spas rat#.2 B0*.-*, 

Forward covar (3 months™** 

! Annutl intarau can l^rr^jj 

Naw York 

: TVaaauPf bill*: 

, lanuery 5. 4-53 

12.. 4-50 

Covered Arbitrage Margin# 

In favour of: 

Last weak: This weak- 

Treasury bill#. N. York *.. N. Tork *, 

Prim* bow bill# .. J " 

Iuro-dollar/UK local 
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tin Paris)” 

2 days’ nonce... 

SS-6'i 
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Market paper: 

Bank bills ...... 

4 » 

Certs, of depostt. 
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London *w London Si 
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Pat ’ 


N. York 
twidfa 
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•acarad 41 par own. WBhOr tandam bate# aHoaod in ML 
The offer far duo vsa dk waa for-6170 adman 01-day bilb. 
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ON EMM im mHUEt : 45 TONS TO ON HWMNSNCAf 

.* . ’ v ’ I 

Every TWA StarStream CardoJet*. with Its Immense losing door and vast 
ail-cargo apses can accommodate up to 90,000 pound* of almost anything 
you ship to or from the U.S.A. Hoavy machinery, giant electronic computers, 
even sports oars fly without disassembly—no need for orating, either I 
For next-day arrival, ship from London, Frankfurt, Paris, Geneva, 

Zurich, Madrid,;Milan, Romd, New York, Dayton.IndlanapoUs, StLouls, 

Ibeb Angele* orSSnFrahcteoo. You minimize coats of packaging, 
itttottmop, capital for profitable investment. 

tbMMydur Freight Forwarder or TWA! - •' 
t» a «weft„fsski;siipe en u iiiv wr syTw* • 
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^^h^raUwai/m^n^ava already been given a waga increase for this year far In excM 

Stf^nationiguidina light That lewhythastrike ® n * ° f MttlSSS 

ftjrjtiid-Fabr^aryhas Slmplygot to beretffted page 283. By contwtthe setttemwt mat 
^'H^tene#'*-board has recommended 1%;M in 9 workers is strictly and sensibly in 

■ -*• '‘i ■' • 

~ h W hen the Six began their talks 
ff b* Ukely to be not the end but the 
commdh^wkewPiriftd* 1 ^struggle with General de Gaulle 
SkI 300. 


.far for Tf&Cconsmist suggests that Labour 
:t0bar» t004. especially with younger people 
pi$* 284. What to look for at Hull North 
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"FEN 

da^tohti'ri^Mloao atiMd with th. praducHonof « .upwwnic 

Si.“5 -mo,.« wall 8. with th. thfMI of 

ESS^ST.*? SS W .h. nSL> JJmx P.,. 2*. Palawan ,„d 

Tashkent gage 290. FAO and famine page 296. 

^Mw T^foXneroi India's population finds the rich countries 
S^ouTatSw^e rSenJos of some vital foodstuffs to help India through, and with even 
1 Snlock^ ^her misfortunes. Some urgent strategic 

decisions are needed page 32S- . 


- . STATEMENT 

ON 

THE DEFENCE ESTlJ 

*•". k ... . \' ' IW'. 


!i E X?«h!nnte?\SSTwS E Mr Healey and Mr Stewart have to discuss the means of 
ImtaW^TfiSXnci SHS ld« that probably cannot ^reduced as much 
as had bean hoped*—which Implies more need of American help pefle 286. 

This E ES&Xgtt help*for E business investment probably restores about 
half, but only half, of what was lost by the change to cwporatio^ 
are simple and certain, but for that very reason may stimulate unF*ofrtabfr inwWttnhM 
Again the Government has preferred a cautious change ^ S rtd ca^|Ona. PW» 

How the new system works and what it means for shares and shareholders peg 3 . 



Thereto mPreaeon wliy new legislation to free Britain's nationalised industry from its 
shackles shouMup^t prtoare industry-if the proper safeguards are bu.lt in pege 328. 
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Europe’s most experienced space traveller 


Powers the Black Knight space vehicle 
100% success in 22 space firings 


7 ’HE Bristol Siddcley Gamma is k A 

without equal in Europe. Twenty- p i 

two times Gamma rocket engines | li 

have launched Black Knight re- g I 

entry research vehicles into space, A J 

without a single failure. uiw M|uj I 

It is just one of a range of 
l itytetol Siddcley rocket engines which have built 
an outstanding reputation for reliability 
since the Company entered the Held nearly 


Many components from these engines can be 
interchanged to produce rapidly, and at low cost, 
new engines ranging from 50-lb to 100,000-lb 
thrust. These are suitable for a wide variety of 
applications including all stages of a satellite 
launching vehicle. 

Concurrent with developments fn rocket en- 
gincs, Bristol Siddcley*$ Advanced Propulsion 
Research Group is making a significant contri¬ 
bution to the design and development of power* 


plants of the future, including turbo-raiqjcts. 

These new forms of power 
willfindready application**? pro¬ 
jects such as recoverable first-stage satellite 
latcijpiGliera;. baftMContirienteJ communications ve- 

h ^m^ JrHnerS °* cru ^ ng ** 

J^^-SUdetey Engines Limited. Executive 
Hmmdrtent Mercttiy /fade, 195 XttijiMh 
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LETTERS 


Rhodesia 

Sir—T hank you lor printing “ A Conserva¬ 
tive Reply” (January 8th). For me it was, 
after week* of wondering who was nearest to 
the correct Sohitton of the Rhodesian pro¬ 
blem, the moment of truth. 

"Lord' Cofcr&mc, by his completely un¬ 
realistic answer, confirmed, more than any¬ 
thing else I have read on the subject, my 
growing coftviclion that Mr Wilson is on 
the right path.—Yours faithfully, 

Seiemban, Malaysia G. L. P. Wm.i.s 


Sir— It was refreshing to read Lord 
Coleraine’s article (January 8rh) and to see 
a note of rea'ism introduced into the 
Rhodesian debate; albeit too late in the day. 
It has surprised me tint you should so glibly 
support a policy of economic sancikms. This 
must have cost Britain qui*c a hit already— 
loss of exports, airlift, etc.—all on external 
accoupt. When the Rhodesian economy is 
wrecked—and that is the aim of economic 
sanctions—it will presumably be for Britain 
to meet the cost of setting it up again, as well 
as of meeting the cost of rhe crash educa¬ 
tional programme you advocate. All this at a 
time when we are desperately trying to right 
the balance of payments and to put an end 
to dependence on international charity.— 
Yours faithfully, A. W. Acworth 

London , SflPi 


Sir— Obviously, as you say (January 8th), the 
British Government must at some point talk 
with and perhaps include in an interim 
cabinet all shades of Rhodesian opinion. You 
go on to say that the cabinet* must atso. con¬ 
tain black leaders like Mr Gondo, the present 
leader of the parliamentary opposition. If the 
confidence of Africans is to be enhanced, 
any cabinet or conference must further be 
seen to include representatives of radical 
African opinion. Responsible men like 
Herbert Chitepo, until recently solicitor- 
general of Tanzania, and Nathan Shamu- 
yarira, former editor of the African Daily 
News of Salisbury and now a graduate 
student in political science at Princeton Uni¬ 
versity, are, although dispassionate tempera¬ 
mentally, nationalists by spirit and affiliation, 
and would certainly be much more repre¬ 
sentative of African opinion than Mr Gondo. 

Your readers should know that Rhodesia 
already can boast many more grai|qat?s and 
other professionally and technically waBfied 
Africans than could Zambia, Malawi, Tan¬ 
zania, or Kenya when those countries 
achieved independence.—Yours faithfully, 
RpBBRT I. ROTBEKG 
Cambridge , Massachusetts 


Sir— The proposal (January 8th) to place 
Rhodesia under a United Nations trust is 
not incompatible with the type of'Common¬ 
wealth supervision now developing after the 
Lagos conference. Such a trust may be 
administered by the United Nations, a 


member state or a group of member states. 
There is no reason why such is trust in (ela¬ 
tion to Rhodesia should not be administered 
by a group consisting of softie or all the 
members of the Commonwealth, For the 
provision of troops and pohq^. dontidcration 
should be given to states which are multi¬ 
cultural (e.g., Canada) or mfttfradal (e-g., 
Trinidad, Jamaica, and MgWv\Zjealaftd).— 
Yours faithfully, M&HAEI. }<>Na©ih. 

Dublin , 14 V 

Building Societies 

Sir— As a regular reader I was surprised that 
your article on building societies (January 
15th) comments: “The" Attiatice, for 
example, had 3.3 per cent a year ago. Last 
year its assets expanded 17.8 per cent; so its 
ratio must now be rather nearer its minimum 
; of 2 per cent” 

In fact, with aft exceptional rale of expan¬ 
sion, greater than practically any other of the 
large societies, we are stil), at the end of year 
1965, with a reserve ratio In excess of 3 per 
cent and further, so far as can be reasonably 
seen; at the end of this year we shall have 
increased our assets to approximately £200 
million' and have retained the reserve ratio 
again in excess of 3 per cent. 

I think this is, ip every way, a record in 
the movement tmdi am sure you would wish 
to correct your statement.—Yours faithfully, 
Brighton, 1 Cohen op Brighton 

Taxing, Britain’s Wealth 

SIR—Before setting about redistributing 
wealth (January 15th) you should say why 
this could be better for the country at large. 
Wealth has already been redistributed quire 
a lot since the days when Great Britain was 
at her greatest power and glory. Is there 
anything to show that we arc now better for 
h } 

On your figures I guess that extreme re¬ 
distribution 011 your £54,100 million could 
give each of your taxpayers rather less than 
the value of the roof over their heads and 
nothing more besides.—Yours faithfully, 
Godatming, Sumy B. Webb Ware 


Sir—Y our article bristles with anomalies, 
both stated and implied. Thank heavens 
The Economist’s more general line in favour 
of taxation on spending rather than earning 
is more commendable, even though some 
differential should be made between 
economic and undesirable expenditure. 

Surely just as taxation should favour 
saving, 10 death duties and capital taxation 
should favour wider distribution of wealth. 
Is not the answer for a truly egalitarian- 
society based on maximum personal incen¬ 
tives to tax expenditure except on education 
and housing, 10 encourage maximum saving 
and to tax wealth distribution on the basis of 
the wealth of the recipient, not of the doom 
or testator ?—Yours faithfully, 

P. B. N. Davies 
Little Bookham Common , Storey 


m 


Sir—I n regard to tax deduction from mon- 
gage interest paid (January 15th) may I quote 
the following example: 

Mr “ E ” in addition to his earned income 
has £10,000 invested at 7 per cent per annum 
together with £2,500 in cash. He buys a 
house costing £12,500 and rather than realise 
hts Investment he borrows £10^000 on mort¬ 
gage paying 7 per cent per annum interest. 
Has overall top rate of tax is ios. in the £1. 
His tax position is: 

Add investment income £700 Tax .. £350 
Deduct mortgage interest £700 Tax . £350 

Net tax payable or recoverable Nil 

Mr “ E” is therefore in exactly the same 
position as if he had sold Ills investment and 
not borrowed on mortgage. How in logic is 
it possible for such a position to be deemed 
uniquely absurd ?—Yours faithfully, 

London, IiC$ N. R Pearson 


Panama 

Sir—I have just read your special corre¬ 
spondent’s report (December 25th), and I 
was surprised to find therein a reference to 
America’s “ traditionally bountiful ” ap¬ 
proach towards Panama. Admittedly, this 
phrase may have been used somewhat lightly, 
but I think it a most unfortunate choice of 
words. For America has, in fact, been down¬ 
right mean to the Panamanians, and this has 
clearly been a major factor in the troubles 
of 1955 Add 1964. The considerable pay 
differentials between American and native 
Panamanian employees of the canal company 
have been a continuing irritant to Pana¬ 
manian feeling. 

I recall that you treated the disturbances 
of two years ago as something that could 
have been avoided hod America acted upon 
the recommendation of Allan Dulles after 
the 1955 affair. You observed then that 
America had missed a chance to demonstrate 
its benevolence towards the |XK>r and the 
weak, or at the very least, a chance to buy 
most cheaply the continued acquiescence of 
the Panamanians in their neo-colonial 
situation. 

The Johnson Administration shows every 
sign of having thought sensibly about how to 
avoid another. 1964 outburst. But to the 
extent that tills new American attitude is 
bountiful, it is an innovation—and one that 
is long overdue.—Yours faithfully, 

Graham Murray 
Bethlehem , Pennsylvania Lehigh University 

Business Schools 

Sir—Y ou mention (January 15th) “three 
brand new business schools.” Ijt is a pity 
that your correspondent was not aware of the 
fact that the Management Centre in Brad¬ 
ford, at the new university herq* was also 
recently added to the list of tl&racrivuig 
aid from the Foundation for Management 


Continued on page 275 
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I have the key 
which brings you 

trade opportunities and high profits 


Korea's Export.... 

More and more importers are dis* 
covering that Korea is the latest 
Asian country to enter the interna* 
tional export market An abundance 
of skilled labour and modern manu¬ 
facturing facilities have (placed 
Korea * in a position where It can 
compete with Japan and Hong 
Kpng as a supplier of low-cost. 
. high-quality products. 

. What is KOTRA?... 

...The Korea. Trade Promotion Cor- 
m poration (KOTRA) was established 


by the government in order to promote 
Korea'sexporttradeandofferdependable 
free-of-charge information concerning 
Korea's exports to all foreign and 
domestic traders. 

KOTRA directly offers accurate Informa¬ 
tion concerning manufacturer’s quality, 
products, prices, hotel accommodation, 
and all other points of .importance to the 
businessman. Alt inquiries are promptly 
referred to competent manufacturers 
concerned. Whatever your business; it 
pays you to Investigate Korea as a 
source of supply for your requirements. 


Check the coupon shown below 
and airmail us: 



Korea Trade 
Promotion 
.Corporation, 
International PO Box 
1621, Seoul, Korea 


Please send us your publication 

Name_—____ 

Firm_... 

Address;__ 


Cityl. T „.— 

Business Une 


..Country., 


Specifically interested. 

Items 
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Education and the University Grant* Com* 
mines. By the beginning of last session, our 
management centre, founded In 1963, jtdth 
its 150 students was probably the torfieit: In 
the country. Over £300^00 has already been 
spent on developing the manaptocut centre 
and; with the help of the gram from the 
Foundation for Management' Education, 
further growth is now possible. ■« ' 

In this part of the country we are almost 
used to being ignored, but there am times 
when I canhot resist a desire to Correct .the 
fqlse i mp ression.—Yours faithfully, 

- Bradford Institute of Technology 
Bradford; YoHWnV* 

Versatile Victorians 

Sm—I suppose it is duitural ,■ 'log&tt*#. 
Economitt to rave .over Wstkei^fiagehot 
(January 8th). But todescrtbe Bagfehot 
as Victorian England's most versatile genius 
neglects, the fact that versatility was a 
commftfr ^icacteristic of that generation. 
My owA j^St-grandfather, who died in 1871^ 
managecr to be both a 'schoolmaster and an* 
active shipowner. 

Even at his own level/ Bageho? certtiinty 
fails to compare with Thomas Attwood (died 
1856), who was an MP, banker, original 
economic thinker, and one df the leaders of 
the Chartist movement.—Yours faithfully, 


LETTERS 

ipmsiflmdoa <* the prompt pattern, . 
«* *mm to England which 


11 overcrowdedli i 4 »«uiue«c*eittire; un- 
UbLonAre it hat no OMfmmimmi shires 
Aotmd it. except to the nottfc. Yet, ernes. 
1 ingly, Ole recently, published regional report 
MV Cumberland ana Westmorland, ip pr e ss - 
•mi. fbt iMreasM aopulatian dure, seems to 
have suggested Rat should come from 
Erntdon ineMad of, as'might have been ex- 
pected, Lancs shire.—Yours. faithfully, >..* 
Gmhesur i Sussex D, W. Lloyd 


fooM 

•8nv-Y. 



London , Wi 


R L. Griffiths 


South East England . 

Sir— Why it it “ worrying w to you (January 
8th) that so much population has to be 
accommodated in South-East England out¬ 
side places already proposed for Major 
expansion? Beyond about 45 miles. from 
central London the region is certainty pot 
overcrowded. Given proper planning, it 
could accommodate ^mkjor population in? 
crease without serious scenic detriment— 
provided one thinks not only in terms of 
large compact urban units but also of dis¬ 
persed but inter-related smaller settlements-, 
focused in occasional larger centres: an 


RETAIL BUSINESS 

A monthly research pubKcetion 

Issue es* Juuuery teat features: 

COSMETICS: 

Generel Introduction 

Perfume end cologne 

Lipetlck 

Fece powder 

tye meke-up 

Menhure preperetfone 

Hendcreem 

Veer's eubsoetpao n CM; 
bIdqIq oopieg £f eeeli 

Further details from 

THC ICOMOMIgT HSrCLilgtNC8 UNIT 

Spenotr House 2? St James’s ftecvtoftdon SW1 
HVOe Perk S711 ext 27 . 

SO Cast 42nd Street New Vbrfc WV1C017 v . 
MenSyHlN/'l 


Stamp Sales 

Sir— You suggcsi (December 25th). that units . 
■of'i Stit| Libit Thht should bb.pift Qh,wfc’. 
through the post office.' In principle this is 
probably ^i^eci. tyt with the jpro also cop- 


cou^Cei > ..smff:iiP ganefiiy Bbculfed^n'tiratt*'. 
- - y.Wii^tak^m.. lemf. tthiiniftttes- 

.. ..Jim ■ far 


PARRY: 

' T » '.* ' , f mrri » . ' .1 , ; 

^ •' -- y < 



Sn-rrln your attfcfc-RbtnrtfithfciJi, entitled' 
“ifew winej did be*&££I>teedfair' iteh) you 
write that out of thr^urreot budget for 
of x i«a,^SUi ohEthlopian dollars, 
53 nulfioirgatb edttcatibp aod,tbo millionto 
deftnesi Tffiik the tkst two figured sre ri|* 

*• mdf- 

amountsto-totsl M 4$S mUfiour'Et 
dollar,; which ,j| equivwntto* ite .maw.. 
American ddUariA-Yours faithfully, 

. -v . BulchADbmbksa 
'< Assistant. Minister, 

Addis Abobe Minisny of finance 

NationaliM^ndustry 

. Sfa-Tlifere may."''be many reasons for 
'(tanking natio n alised concerns to earn only 
1he prfror borrowing Ytte, say 7 per cent, 
on hew hi vestment as you suggest (December 
35jd|)>* Tba(,this represents the opportunity 
coal of ..their fOridsis not, however, one of 
litem, mc tidMnvestment opportunity cost is 
substantially hitter—in the range 10-ij pOr 
cent before Interest and tax, but after 
depredation. 

Reso ur c es invested in nstkxuiised <Ont,' 
cents are resources that cannot be invested’ 
in the private sector. The investment oppor¬ 
tunity cost of these 1 resources ie fatenfa the 
return they could have earned la the ewifac. 
sector, U, die average of die opportunity 
(atm Of major blue-chip firms. The invest¬ 
ment opportunity rate of sudi a firm 


*»S 

cwfw 

ejdpe this Is in Re map iMj'.jted ctot 
before fag e t e e t and uut, but after depreda- 
doe. The discrepancy between ddi< did 
their 7 per cent borrowing rate represents 
the weighted cost of die higher post, risk- 
bearing equity fraction of their capital 
structure. 

Nationalised concerns, bn the other band, 
raise *11 their funds by borrowing, die risk¬ 
bearing equity function being supplied by 
.an underpinning Government guarantees to 
finance, and on occasion write-off, aU open!- 
ing losses. Since borrow in g rates Include no 
charge for this expensive kMe-beadfe fime- 
tk»i 7 pier cent gtossly underestbnaies both 
the emt of capital and the inveatmou qppbr- 
timity cost of natioodited industry. Try to 
. floahcc the Cool Board at 7 per cent on debt 
V, alone, and without any Government 
guarantee to cover losses! 

% addition, the use of 7 per cent aa die 
tifipftmnity coat in formulating investment 
ptmey for the public sector win drain scarce 
national resources into the public sector and 
. away fr<*n more profitable* (itift 5 per cent) 
invetmkm; pbpoftunities . bi - 5 the private 
•' sector ' Hardly 'Oie’ ■Way' to - economic 
growth.—Yours faithfully, 

: London, NW} Gborob McGrrqok 

Hong Kong's Water 

SiJt-r-You report (January 8th) that this ofike 
has M gone part of the way towards clearing 
up, the pink elephant mystery. 9 * If by 
94 Mystery ” you were referring to the sup- 
tKM&ion.that the water in tiiese drink coolers 
was " M from China 9> and might therefore 
contain cholera-bearing organisms, I am 
happy that we have been able to dispose of 
that particular Red herring. But I am con¬ 
cerned that there should still be confusion 
' -fn many peopled minds about the source of 
Hong Kong*s water supply. 

It is true that pan of the supply comes 
from mainland China, hut it is only com¬ 
paratively recently that this became a really 
important factor in the colony’s water situa- 
tion* The agreement whereby the colony 
buys a guaranteed supply of 13,000 million 
gtllons of water a year from the Bast River, 
in the Kwantung province, came into force 
on March 1, 1965, superseding an earlier 
agreement under which Hong Kong received 
5jpoo million gallons a year from Shum 
Chun. Hong Kong's daily water consump¬ 
tion, from ril sources, averages about no 
million gallons a day—say, 40/300 million 
gallons a year. The balance comes from the 
colony’s own reservoir.—Youts faithfully, 
Ronald Bo&all 
Principal Information Officer, 
Hong . Kong Government Office 
London, S Wi t 

Immigrantg 

S»—I Uifa^c thfe and Genenl 

^ qanuarv 15th). The 
btaui tiW.bfaver be- willing to fit into 
.EnjKUtk' T^e management and 

bWMtt 'at mKatpncs have a rule agreed 
between dieni dot to employ mare than 5 per 
befit of ^vbtM'i " born outside the British 
Met.” fn my Opinion that should apply in 
afi fndustriee in this country.—Yours 
faithfully,. G. L,Gmbn 

Netting 
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with pleasure— 

an over the world 

Prom buntttftfl aapkal eMaa—to aarth'a lamotoat pteeaa—Uylan<ra Dm 
intamational nam# for automotlva powat Quality anginaarlnp advancod 
daatgib authwMlo Uyland Group arnica, «• tlM tot* Miind flgun* Ilk* 
thaa*... a flaat of 15 Hon-haartad Layland ‘Comata’ working 74 hourt a day, 
aanytng 800 tona a waak, avamglng 100,000 m8a* amonth ovar raufllv 
aMraaaivotanaln. 

for (otar-olty tranaport and frana-Contlnantal tranaport— Laytand laad. 

Oq U>* tmamaPowal motoring front brilliant Pmndacrt- THuitp h ca w m 
mhanrtr* a pwrtiaputathm teraUpartor partarmangp a ni daal h n.* 


k-^J 


Leyland Motor Corporation 


Inter na tional symbolof r s to bfe automotive power 


LCVtAND Moron coBFOiutiou U»i&u^a»o»>ai^i*«toiwa ^iW u^ .. ... 

Ow 100 wimai toctudhn U>m>a M oWW Ud, A.I.C. ua./MMbr r MHo n UA, *»■*«»«« UwHa 4Kl- tMtWWUxiUU* 
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don't stick pins 

in your 
plant engineer! 


He's only doing bis job: keeping the wheels turning, eliminating 
bottlenecks, unseiiing bearings, in faet doing everything 
possible to make target and turnover took somewhat alike. 
So, don't be too hard on your Plant Engineer: he may not have 
had time to And out about MS. Just take him quietly on one 
side—Jjjetweeg one crisis and tlje jpext^-aiid explain li0w he 
ean maid kb job (and yours) somuch ealiet by learning rids 
about MS Silicones and their uses. 

How MS silicone greases give high-temperature lubrication in 
calenders, oven*, valves and processing plant. How MS 
afttifbam agedi$*to| bubble-trouble in a wide range of chemi¬ 
cal, food and ' ; dfcWr processes. How MS silicone insulation 
brings wider safety margins to transformers, motors and cables. 
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Put these facts to your Plant Engineer—add that MS have 
specialised in silicones for fifteen years and offer a technical 
service geared to modem industry—and he’ll want to know 
more. Just tell him to telephone or write to Midland Silicones — 
they will gladly send all thys information homeeds. 

ms: silicones 

MIDLAND SlUgONES LIMITED 

AnatUtU taiJfft 0 * Cm*kO>CcffotHMr 

Reading Biidge HokM - Reading • Berkshire 
Telephone: Beading 57251 








Have you ever visited an 
automotive plant? 

You stand near the assembly line 
and watch the cars glide by. 

Same car. same model, 
day In and day out. 

If you stand there long enough, 
a day comes when you see workers 
converting the line. 

Then another model glides by. 

Not in Hiroshima, Japan, 
where we make Mazda vehicles. 

Here are some of the world's 
most flexible assembly lines. 

We can make many of our, 


34 different cars and trucks at the 
same time—on the same assembly 
line. Under split-second scheduling, 
several dozen subsidiary lines 
supply 17,000 plant workers 
with necessary parts. 

Onty computers could achieve 
this degree of automation. 

Among the world's major car plants, 
ours is the most fully computerised. 

A remarkable plant, and 
some remarkable achievements 
have come out of it. 

We've grown 141 times 
in the past 15 years. At the time 


this advertisement was prepared, 
our profit/sales ratio was * A 
the largest among car makers here. 
In the all-important under-IOOOcc 
field, our cars and trucks 
occupied first place in ‘Japan, 
while our larger vehicles 
commanded significant shares 
of their markets* 


<S>M4U4 

TOYO KOGY& CO„ LTD. Hiroshima, Japan 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


Am ' */ CmMtUm 

Owmdwr3J,2965 


AmtU 

Cadi and due from bonk* ..... $1,552,179,996 

U.S. government obligation, .... 400,146,940 

Obligations of U.8. government agendo, 54,802,489 

of ftf fl ff 

and political subdivisfons. .... 842,499,634 

Other securities . 21.680.737 

Loam, less reserve of $59,425,638. . . 3^15,118,710 

C us tome r s acceptance liability . . . 128,630,388 

Stack of Federal Reserve Bank. . . . 13,937,550 

Investment In subekUaxisa 

hot consolidated. . .. 5,064,437 

Bank premises and equipment. . . . 76,683,077 

Other assets. 209,150,159 

$6,028,913,119 


Demand deposits ........ 

Ttaie deposits .. 

Foreign branch deposit.. 

Total deposits. ....... 

Funds borrowed. 


Accrued taxes and expense s . . , . 

Liability on acceptances; ...' . . 

Dividend payable January 14,1966 , . 

Mortgage payable.. 

Other HabOties • . • ...... . 

Capital 8483A00 shares 

pi* . . . . $228,085,000 

gwfjfrne ...... 236,500,000 

Undivided profits . • • 178,279,111 

Total capital funds. 


$3,266,578,104 

1.827,937.920 

561,844,419 

5,646,360443 

244,486,234 

55,330,602 

131567,067 

9,123,400 

19,610,581 

179,869,781 


642,864,111 

$6,928,913,119 


Aiitfta carried At S8S7.S15.634 in fit# ibovt Haibmmi were pledged to 
gualify hr fiductorv poteen, to wcuro puMJc mwIh ii fffuirfd by 
kw. end for btkef purposes. 

Member, Federal Heme System, Federal Deposit Insurance Cory . 
Incorporated with limited UabiUty At the Stott of New York . V.S.A. 


JVear r#H$ 


Mi 



23 Watt,Street 
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T here can be no surrender before the threat of the nationwide' strike which 
the National Union -of Railwaymen has called for February 14th. It is. 
essential now that both Government and people understand the issues at stake, j 
Mr Aubrey Jonet’s Prices and Incomes Board has published two reports in 
the past week. One of them, on baking workers’ wages, discussed on page >90, 
does try for the first time to restrain a thrustful trade union within the bounds of 
a wage increase that die economy can afford. The other report, on this railway- 
men’s dispute, has been forced to take its stand in much more of a last ditch. The 
wagea-and-hours offer made by British Rail last October was already deplorably 
far above the national guiding light; it is likely to increase railwaymen’s earnings 
by between 61 and 7 J per cent, plus another 3! per cent to come next October. 
If Mr George Brown had followed a proper incomes policy, he should have vetoed 
this offer there and then; but he did not. Instead he agreed that the award should 
be implemented at once, and merely asked the Jones board whether the railway- 
men should get even more. The Jones board was bound to say that most of than 
should not. The railways are a nationalised industry in mounting financial deficit, 
with more men than they need, and in which earnings for wage-paid staff have 
risen by more than the national average since i960. 


BRITAIN The fiction that wage-earners on the railways have fared badly in recent years 

The last of Euclid... 310 springs from the old sophism of constant quotation iff basic wage rates instead 

Tories on crime ; Church Stands up for Bastard*. of earnings. Last weekend’s report retails the facts. In one railway centre 

BOOKS surveyed by the Jones hoard, average earnings of the wage grade staffs were 

11k Spy Who Turned Into a Cult . 313 actually 121 per cent above basic wage rates. As a more typical instance: the 

LETTERS. . 273 basic weekly wage rate quoted for most engine driven last March was £16 8s. 
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for 42 hours, but their average weekly earnings then were £21 ioe. for 47.9 hours. 
This example shows that railwaymen do have one just complaint: long hours at 
their workplace. But these spring quite largely from the restrictive practices of 
the railway unions, designed.to pad oat payrolls and keep men on profitable 
overtime. The Jones board cites same af the old familiar cases; guards on trains 
where they are no longer necessary, double-manning of locomotives at night, and 
an absurd demarcation restriction between loaders and unloaders which meant 
that “ the work of die station and parcels porters at one London main line station 
could be done by a third fewer men than arc now employed.” If these practices 
were dropped, and staff used flexibly and only as needed, Mr Jonro recommends 
that “ earnings should be maintained through the payment of a-, productivity, 
increment as compensation for doing the same amounted yrork unless time 
everybody, especially, railwaymen, would gain if they were, 

There may be both a misfortune ad an advantage if the crunch in Umar 
rclarions is now really to oome on this patently obvious issue. The atistemne 
is that Mr Brown will not even now be fighting a positive battle, designed as 
make his incomes policy effective, as he* could have done: if he had vetoed that 
original $£-74 per cent offer last Oanber.f he wiffbe fighting only a defensive 
battlf, designed to avoid aukiag iris incomes policy for .1966 look finally 
ridiculous. The advantage is thM^ bemitae «f thif vtry fact, d>e test of the 


Ak*u»i f<w< 4 iap UK Jc3dff4.jBf.the trade union movemept should sufcdy not be united in tbt r ail w ay* 

uipport ; and that otdinapy jKoplcr-inciuditrc b» colleagues ** Jbe 
Government—’urely should be upjicd inM* Brown,’!. ' 
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Harold’s Finger on the Pulse 

With the general election possibly only a few weeks away, 

The Economist has commissioned a special depth survey into 
tike political anatomy of four marginal or fairly-marginal 
constituencies broadly representing die different economic and 
social interests of the country ps a whole.' The survey wf» 
carried owtWa. JzASen jjfod Ltd; Later articles 

will gqr£*b& mUa|ra detail*: this first report sets out ” 
some of the main conclusions 


T H,b constituencies covered in this survey, completed earlier 
tins month, were: 

' (tyttilchin, a Hertfordshire scat just north of London, indud- 
; 4 ng the bulging new town of Stevenage. It was captured by 
Labour at die last election with a majority of 4.5 per cent; in 
1939 the Conservatives had held it with a majority of 6.8 per 
cent. 

,( 2 ) Keighley in Yorkshire, which was another Labour gain 
(with a majority of 6.5 per cent) lasr time. 

( 3 ) Tavistock, a Devonshire seat where in 1964 the Liberals 
ran second, 13.3 per cent behind the Conservative. 

( 4 ) West Bromwich, a fairly marginal ( 10.2 per cent majority) 
Labour seat in the Birmingham area. 

In' die ty months since the last election, the electors of 
these four constituencies, as a group, have moved further to the 
left, although not by anything like so wide a margin as in the 
latest opinion polls. Among voters over 65 there has actually 
been a swing of 4 I per cent to the Tories. But the under 33 s 
have shifted 7 per cent to Labour (with a marked movement 
among thelower middle class) and there has been a swing of 
4 per cent to Labour among women voters. Both these trends 
are bad news for the Tories. It is generally agreed that they 
lost the last election among the young lower middle class, 
the very people who were supposed to be the chief bene¬ 
ficiaries of*, the Affluent Society, the property-owning demo¬ 
cracy. Now, far from winning back the lost support, they 
seem to have fallen further behind. Even worse is the sign 
that they are losing ground among women voters. In every 
election since the war, the Tories have got substantially more 
support from women than from men. Even in 1939 , when 
the Tories won a majority of tod seats, Labour got a majority 
of the male vote. If Mr Wilson can now persuade the women’s 
vote at wont to break even, then Mr Heath is a dead duck. 

The reasons why Labour has picked up more support, even 
on a pretty uneven performance in office, are Complex. There 
are, of coarse; specific issues worrying the voter*, but above all 
there seems to be an underlying mood of discontent with the 
fMcntl way that the country is going, and to satair extent, 
with) she present course of party politicsmoreover, some of 
the ( discontent seems to be against Britain’s innate Con- 
•arts bam, with a small c. Ur the survey, voters wdre asked 
if they agreed'that “the country is gotng down hill because 
IffoWo flew tochange ” (Table!)..' A bare majority srfidYcfc 
The fedhig Was slightly more marked among men, young- 
peopfeandltinibwett income andaodal groups. 

' T&h degred'fef tiatitifcal self-criticism could goa tong Waj r ’ 
towards explaining d&y LaWMr isstitf hoi/fri#: fc 


also shows i^and it will not be the last time in these reports) 
that Mr Wilson has been playing the right political tune. The 
Constant’ bustle, the stream of new policies, even if some of 
them will not bear close inspection, may be creating a climate 
of action which appeals to this deep-seated yearning for 
change. Mr Heath may be gearing the Tories to more radical 
policies but he is running under two handicaps; out of office 
he cannot actually do anything, and, in the eyes of many 
voters, he is the heir to a long period of stagnant Tory govern¬ 
ment. If change is the dominant desire of the voters, then Mr 
Heath faces a Herculean job in persuading them that they 
will get more of the changes they want from rhe Tories. 

Mr Wilson has also caught on to what seems to be an 
underlying disgrundement with party politics. In the survey 
voters were asked whether they agreed that the country needs 
a coalition government (Table II). As many as 41 per cent 
did agree and, among women, there was actually a slight 
majority in favour. Considering that there is not the slightest 
prospect of a coalition, this presumably means that a lot of 
people are fed up with the present level of party warfare. 
Mr Wilson has neatly lifted himself out of this league.' His 
television performances, particularly over the last six months, 
have helped to build up the image of a national leader. This 
could be one reason why he is drawing more.'airport from 
women. True, the over 63 s, who have swung..against 
Labour, are also particularly keen on a coalition, but the 
survey shows that the old people are a rather isolated group, 
running against the trend at several points. 


What b 6 s vastly helped Mr Wilson to build up this national 
image has, of course, been the Rhodesian crisis. In the survey, 
voters were asked what they thought were the most'impor¬ 
tant issues. The detailed findings will be given in the next 
article, but the broad picture is clear. Two. issues are' seen 
as fair more important than anything else: Rhodesia and the 
cost pf Jiving! There, again, Mr Wilson seems to havp got it 
right. % concentrating, sotpuch on Rhodesia he has been 
operating on most favourable ground: a* dominant issue in 
the public mind, and one which for him personally: has, at any 
rate tip to'now, been, very favourable. 


'The fact that thepnbbc it so worried about Rhodesia is, 
at first sight, ratbet' tidd: It is hard to bdievi that fiasnf 
people gftb tiro priority Write affaire of- • Wiedes»-it8€& r W hat 


Seemstoetiierge frtifeihCLSurwyjs 

a fbctisofafairly widespread unease abootBritiuti’s position 
nr'ffiO woriiflt large, an adjtmettothe feeing tint the country 
'js’gtftiffri&wh hill, that thertought hemso dnage ; 7 
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Table I 


'This country is going down hilt because it istooslow 
to change" 



Total 

Male 

Sex 

Female 

Age 

21-34 65* 

AB 

Claes 

DE 


% 

% 

% ‘" T_ 

• % 

% 

% 

% 

Agree" 

43 

50 

46 

50 

44 

45 

51 

(Mia gree 

Don't Know/ 

41 

47 

48 

45 

53 

53 

46 

Not Stated 

5 

3 

6 

5 

3 

2 

4 


Table II 

"What thiscountry needs is a coalition government" 


Sex Age Class 

Total Mala Female 21-34 65* AB DE 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Agree 41 

36 

45 

33 

48 

30 

42 

Disagree 53 

Don’t Know/ 

62 

44 

61 

42 

70 

51 

Not Stated 6 

2 

11 

6 

10 

— 

7 

Table III 







"Trade unions behave too selfishly" 






Sex 


Age 

Class 

Total 

Male 

Female 

21 -34 35-64 

AS Cl 

DE 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% % 

% 

Agree 69 

69 

09 

65 

71 

72 81 

62 

Disagree 19 

23 

15 

19 

19 

11 15 

21 

Don't Know/ 

Not Stated 12 

8 

K5 

16 

10 

17 4 

M 

Table IV 







"Large profits are bad for the country" 





Sex 


Age 

Class 

Total 

Male Female 

21 

-34 36-64 

AB 

DE 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

•% 

Agree 39 

40 

38 

28 

43 

21 

45 

Disagree 51 

Don't Know/ 

55 

48 

60 

50 

74 

42 

Not Stated 9 

5 

14 

12 

7 

4 

13 


But if Rhodesia is a 44 good ” issue for Labour, what about 
the other front-runner: the cost of living? Here the 
Government's record has not been all that impressive. All 
Mr Wilson's skill as a PR man can scarcely disguise rising 
prices in the shops. But here again, a little late in the day, 
he may have cottoned on to what is really worrying people: 
they put the blame, to a remarkable degree, squarely on the 
trade unions. In the survey, voters were asked if they thought 
the unions behaved to selfishly (Table III). Over two- 
thirds said Yes, and feeling was heavily against the unions 
among both sexes, all ages and all income groups, even the 
lowest paid. Even more shaking for the Labour tradition¬ 
alists was the reaction to profits. Are large profits bad for 
the country ? (Table IV). A comfortable majority thought 
not, and the feeling was particularly strong among young 
people. Again, even the . lowest income groups are very 
divided about Labour’s favourite Aunt Sally. 

When over 60 per cent of the unskilled workers think the 
unions are selfish and over 40 per cent do not see. any harm 
in big profits^what is left .of Labour’s traditional, posture? 
The point'seems to have hit Mr Wilson. A tougher attitude 


•• «fe' 

towards the Unions over incomes policy is dearly going tube 
pretty acceptable, to the public atlarge. Even so^if the: cost 
of living is felt to be so imfxwtant an issue* it is. odd that the 
Tories bave not got w rc- milcagc out . of it. The survey 
suggests tme reason is.; that-the puhhc isttnore appreciative 
(and more hopeful) about Mr Brown's .efforts than are the 
economic experts. The Government's', fttilingness m stand 
up to the railwaymeit is dearly:going . td>be a crucial political 
test. 

After Rhodesia and the cost' of living (but some way.after), 
voters felt the. next most important issues were :. crude, immi¬ 
gration and housing. The first two should bc‘ r good’’issues 
for the Tories, housing should be “good ” for Labour. On 
crime (one of Senator Goldwater’s issues), the Tories are 
trying to keep -ahead of the field. The first of theis detailed 
policy reports to be published is the one from Mr Tborney- 
croft's crime policy group (reviewed on page 311). But Mr 
Wilson's new Home Secretary has quickly taken up the run¬ 
ning by announcing a new 11 war " on crime. Over immigra¬ 
tion, the shufflings of Labour policy in the past war 
presumably find some political justification new * 43 efce 
of the need to pacify' the white backlash. One of' mo most 
startling findings from the survey is that, right against the 
general trend, in West Bromwich there' is a swing against 
the sitting Labour member, Mr Maurice Foley, whots 9W 
of the ministers specifically dealing with immigratibri ‘prob¬ 
lems. This suggests that, in the west Midlands at least, 
colour is still a big issue, and is still counting against Labour. 

(It may be argued that this trend, is so exceptional thin the 
average swing to Labour over the four constituencies may be 
significantly lower than over the country as a whole. -But an 
article in The Economist of December 23rd suggested that 
there are 50 seats in the country where the presence of a 
coloured group could be a serious issue, without counting 
other constituencies where there might be fears of an immi¬ 
grant invasion.) 

On bousing, the third of these second-tier issues, one might 
have thought that the Conservatives would have lost 
votes while in office ; but that Labour would have lost votes 
by the mortgage crisis last year. However, house-ownership 
is not quite as dominant an issue as the Conservatives think ; 
while the interests of tenants are a bigger issue. True, of 
the people interviewed, about 45 per cent owned their homes, 
about 45 rented them (mainly from local councils) and the 
other 10 per cent lived in development corporation houses or 
tied cottages. But three times as many people thought there 
ought to be more houses to rent as wanted more houses to 
buy. 

O ne point emerging from the survey (and,- perhaps, a point 
for Mr Angus Maude) was evidence of a pretty wide¬ 
spread concern about local environment. Four people out 
of five thought that their locality could be “improved”: 
more hospitals, more houses, good, schools, good transport 
(particularly buses),. Tied to this are signs that British society 
is not quite so mobile as it has been imagined to be (or as it 
needs to be). One-third of the people interviewed had lived 
in their locality all their lives, nearly another third for over 
ten years. Only just over a quarter had been there five yean 
or less. 

The. survey found that about nine people out of every.,ten 
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«m a television set, die figure being lower only among old 
people or professional people. As a medium for politics, tele¬ 
vision appeals more to men, young people and the professional 
damns dun to women, old people and unskilled workers, but 
whether or not a person has a television set does not seem to 
make much difference to his interest in politics, at any rate 
as-judged by whether or not he knows who his localMP is. 
The ope Tory member seemed better known than two of 
the three Labour members. 

These and many other detailed points will be analysed 
most fully in further articles, including the findings from the 
four individual constituencies, but one more general political 
point should be made: the state of the Liberal vote. Those 
who voted Liberal i$ months ago were asked how they would 
have gone if there had been no Liberal: 50 per cent said 
Labour, 40 per cent Tory and the rest did not know. Among 
the professional classes, the margin in favour of Labour was, 


The New Mix 

What ideas is Mr Healey taking 
to Washington ? 

T he Defence Secretary, Mr Healey, and the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr Stewart, will be in Washington next week. 
What they are most likely to say is: “ Give us the tools, and 
we will finish the job.” It is true that the job in question— 
the fulfilment of British commitments east of Suez—is not 
one that looks iike being finished in the foreseeable future, 
and that its shape has changed alarmingly and expensively 
with the war in Vietnam and the Chinese threat to India. 
But what seems to have been settled for this year’s defence 
policy is that Britain is planning to remain east of Suez in 
mote places and for more years than many people thought 
six months ago. 

So the brief discussions in Washington will centre around 
the means rather than the ends of a policy that has already 
been agreed between Mr Wilson and President Johnson. 
Those means include bases, weapons and diplomacy. The 
Indonesian confrontation implies that Britain's commitment 
to a stable (if partly dissolved) Malaysia must be maintained 
in the face of armed forces of 400,000 men possessing weapons 
of considerable sophistication. For the moment, therefore, 
Britain will have to stay in Singapore, with North-West Cape 
in Australia as a fall-back position if this eventually becomes 
impossible. Equally, Britain is the more likely to stay in 
Singapore because it has good relations with Mr Lee Kwan 
Yew while the Americans haven’t. On the other side of the 
Indian Ocean Diego Garcia could serve not only as a staging 
post but also as a possible jumping-off point for operations in 
east Africa, and, while Aden now appears expendable, Bahrein 
and other positions in the Persian Gulf are likely to be kept 
for die time being in order to prevents rush to swallow up the 
oil-producing sheikdoms and, in particular, Kuwait. 

b weaponry it seems both inevitable and right that the 
RAF should get its strike and reconnaissance aircraft in the 
shape of the American F-m. The situation in the Far East 
now tails for a plane capable of carrying a conventional 
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significantly for Mr Heath, much bigger: three to one. 

There was no Liberal candidate at West Bromwich in 1964, 
but in Hitchin the survey suggested the Liberal vote breaking 
three to one in favour of the Tories, in Tavistock three to (me 
in favour of Labour and in Keighley three to two in favour 
of Labour. On a small sample, these figures should be treated 
with some reserve, but if they are at all representative they 
should ease Labour’s fears of what might happen if. the 
Liberal vote collapses at Hull North. 

So, what about a March election ? In the survey, voters 
were asked if they wanted a spring poll. Tories were two 
to one in favour, Labour three to one against, and Liberals 
two to one against. But whether or not voters want an early 
election, on the evidence of this survey in four fairly repre¬ 
sentative constituencies, if Mr Wilson calls one, they would 
at present be likely to send him back to Downing Street with 
a comfortable majority. Hull North will be the test. 


bomb-load both to parry escalation by the Indonesians and 
ro support India against a threat from beyond the Himalayas. 
The F-m fills the bill here, and the increased availability 
of landing strips throughout the world, which has made 
vertical take-off aircraft a far less paying proposition than 
once seemed likely, makes it a highly mobile operator. More¬ 
over its role as a long range reconnaissance aircraft means 
that it could also be useful in Europe. For the moment it 
seems to be the Government’s intention to buy the minimum 
number of F-11 is (60) and to regard it as an interim solution 
until an Anglo-French strike aircraft comes along in 1973. 
However, though a new version of the Mirage fitted with 
Spey engines will cost a good deal less than the F-m, it 
may not be as good. 

However, buying the F-m will also imply ditching the 
Admiralty's pet project of a new aircraft-carrier. It would 
make no sense to duplicate a mobile air striking force with a 
seaborne one. The F-m will have to be accompanied by 
a fleet of transport aircraft to bring troops to the theatre where 
they are required, but even the buying of a cut-price second¬ 
hand American aircraft-carrier seems unlikely—particularly as 
the only American carries for sale would need a long and 
expensive refit. 

The preview of the British defence review that Mr Healey 
is likely to take to Washington will therefore consist of a 
revised concept of a land and air task force based on more 
forward positions (With the exception of Aden) than most 
observers had anticipated. Behind his subsequent visit to 
Australia,, however, should lie not only the British Govern¬ 
ment’s pressure for a greater Australian defence effort in 
south-east Asia, but also recognition of the fact that, with 
the best/ will in the world, Singapore may become impossible 
as a base for operations in thc Indian Ocean. A proposal for 
a joint American, Australian and British base in northern 
Australia is very much in the interests of Australia itself. 

With fewer big defence cuts east of Suez than had been 
anticipated, and-a new commitment in Zambia (plus one In 
a repentant. Rhodesia ?) Mr Healey is going to find it difficult. 
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if not impossible* tokpep defence spending down to his 1970 
target of £2*000 imHiwa year, And *U bir owmiitBie&ts 
eastofSuez are open-ended. It-seems highly unlikely that 
there will be any rescue operation in. the shape; ef greater 
sharing east of Suez on the pevt.of Britain’s European partners 
in Nato. The most that can be expected appears to be Nato’s 
acquiescence in a still greater, use OfBAOR as a worldwide 
strategic reserve. Certainly if the British presence east of 
Suez is to continue, there Witt have to be more direct American 
financial aid than there has been SO; far. This should include 
American help for the west-about route to south-east Asia 
across the Pacific. 


xn 

Aud it should. include diplom at ic aid. fe will.he* useless 
for Britain to ccrntmue to sustaia Malaysia art .Singapore 
against Indonesia uoless there-is.nn agreed AngkhAmericatt 
policy. Minds will hath to be made up as to whether 
Indonesia is to be regarded as it disruptive influence in south* 
east Asia or as a barrier against Chinese expansion, At the 
moment there is some danger of British forces east .of Suez 
having insufficiently defined political objectives. If the 
Americans want a continued British pr esen c e, as they badly 
do, there must be s greater understanding hf who is containing 
whom and with what aim in mind; These are the answers 
to be sought in Washington. 


The Wrong Investment Choice 


Once again Labours tax changes 
have not been radical enough 

H ull north is not quite north enough to be included in 
the 55 per cent Of die land area of Great Britain how 
classed as one gigantic development district. But the Govern¬ 
ment's new investment incentives are already in die thick of 
politics. After fifteen months in which the Government’s 
economic acts have been preponderantly defensive and restric¬ 
tive, Mr Wilson—and still more pointedly Mr Brown—have 
a political as well as an economic need to accentuate the posi¬ 
tive. Their next and mor%> controversial offering, probably 
to be unveiled in a fortnight’s time, will be a new industrial 
reconstruction agency to ginger up British industry. Whitehall 
is anxious to remove the impression that this will be 
primarily a relief organisation, d la Fairfield: the present, 
sensible emphasis is on promoting needed mergers between 
private firms, and on providing the Department of Economic 
Affairs with a financial arm through what will be effectively 
its own merchant bank. The chief remaining difficulty seems 
to be the christening: if it were called the industrial recon¬ 
struction agency, as originally proposed, not much political 
joy would be had out of being the IRA of British business. 

With these new devices, so Labour’s election platform will 
surely proclaim, this Government is maintaining and stimu¬ 
lating new investment and thereby pulling the British economy 
out of tiie vicious cycles that had earlier bedevilled it. True 
or false ? The question has an importance beyond politics, 
because it underlies important decisions on the future role 
of the DEA and of the particular kind of economic inter¬ 
ventionism that Labour has brought in. 

Our own snap, provisional judgment would be that the 
DEA has had many of the right ideas and has exerted the 
right kind of economically-oriented influence: but that 
prehaps just because it is separated from the Treasury where 
the key operational decisions are taken, its impact has been 
too limited, and too peripheral. If Britain does manage to 
work out its present payments troubles without any significant 
sacrifice in new productive investment, then that will indeed 
be an achievement—for which, politically, the DEA wifi be 
aMe to share the'credit with Mr Reginald' Maudling who, as 
Chanoellor, laid the basir for industry's longer view in invest¬ 
ment planhiqg.<rBut three is assurance' that'tndustiy will 
go through asccond year ftf 2 per cent growthwhiiemain- 


taining investment plana geared to 4 per cent growth. The 
first depressing pointers have already appeared—tee page 3x1. 
Nor are industrialists likely to be persuaded by the new invest¬ 
ment incentives, outlined in a white piper (Cmnd 2874) this 
week and to be introduced in a special bill just before the 
budget. For these incentives are not quite what they seeds. 

Since one cannot find two accountants who share foe sarnie 
view of precisely how the new allowances compare with 
the old system before the 1965 budget, the comparison is 
obviously going to provide a field day for politicians.. The 
best broad assessment is that the Government seems tu be 
giving back something like half of the tax relief on invest¬ 
ment that industry lost as a result of die switch to corporation 
tax in the last budget. Some analysts calculate that, although 
the total tax take on industry as a whole is designed to be 
the same as before corporation tax was introduced, the 
companies that are heavy investors will still lose out to 
companies that are sluggish investors to the tune of something 
like £100 million a year. That is hardly an investment 
incentive. 

T rue, some indirect additional incentives to investment 
are given by the corporation tax system through the 
lower taxation of retained profits—but this could be quite the 
wrong cushion, promoting what Mr Heath has called survival 
of the fattest. Moreover, by setting the new investment reliefs 
in the form of straight cash grants, rather than tax rebates 
on future profits, the Government has this week gone one 
stage further in die dubious divorce between the company 
and its shareholders. Already profits are favoured oyer divi¬ 
dends ; now investment is to be favoured over profits, ’this 
is more than a ritual Gty debating point. As has been 
recognised by a number of Labour thinkers themselves, 
including the new economic, adviser at the; Ministry iff 
Transport, the demands of sha r e ho l d e r s for maximum returns 
are the only rational form of allocation of scarce capital that 
exists in the private sector of the economy. “ Industrial 
investment good—financial investment bad ” is a prescription 
for economic waste rather than economic growth. True, 
any form of investment allowance is in danger of stimulating 
wasteful investment- for its own sake. But the danger is 
biggest with outright cash grants, just because businessmen 
wiU be assured of receiving them whether or not their invest¬ 
ment brings, profit* or loss. - These new- grants are straight 
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investment subsidies; that is their virtue but also their vice. 
?lf the rindl of the government cash were now to induce 
businessmen to boy that machine and ignore the calculations 
-about die “discounted cash flow” assessment of its profit- 
ahiUty, it would be mostly their vice. 

Moreover, the best aspect of the scheme, which is to speed 
up the actual payment of the allowances from the present time 
■kg of about eighteen months to a projected six months, is 
ruled out for the time being: by die Treasury’s horror of 
beating this year the £300 million or so onct-for-all revenue 
loss that is inevitable in the year of transition. But when will 
the transition be made, if not in a year like 1966 when private 
investment is almost certain to slip? The same mechanistic 
objection to an immediate revenue loss has clearly killed 
British industry’s own preference: for free depreciation, under 
the attractive system hitherto used for the development 
districts, but now to be withdrawn even from them. 

There are also some dangers in the discrimination against 
the service industries, which will receive only initial allowances 
and not qualify for die investment grants. In the short term 
—for this year of 1966—it is investment in this non-manufac¬ 
turing sector that currendy looks weakest, and is now to be 
dtscriminatively harshly hit. On a longer view, too, it is every 
bit as important to stimulate labour saving investment in the 
growth service sectors of any modem economy as it is in 
manufacturing. The Government justifies its discrimination 
on balance of payments grounds, as things that are made can 
always go into exports or save imports, whereas services 
rendered usually cannot. In Britain’s present payments straits 
this is probably a justifiable expediency. But it is far inferior 
to a direct stimulant to exporting, on the lines suggested in 
The Economist fast week. Also, there is now a clear need to 
do something special for at least those hotels that cater signifi- 
candy for foreign visitors and have been re-equipping them¬ 
selves out of investment allowances. 

For the rest, the element of discrimination in the new 
allowances is less than once seemed likely. Mr Wilson in 
Opposition declared that it would not be his policy to 
encourage the computerisation of betting shops ; very sensibly, 
he has now gone back on his yrcwd. Computers have been 
singled out for special treatment among office machines, no 
matter who uses them. The exclusion of other office equip¬ 
ment, office furniture and the small and often fancy impedi- 


Nigerian Upheaval 

Will the reeling giant of Africa 
still be able to set its many little 
neighbours an example of unity? 

T HE first thing to get straight about Nigeria is that it is 
different.- Because it has come under military rule within 
.a few weeks of apparently similar upheavals in four other 
African states, there has naturally been a tendency to see this 
whflk sequence as a simple pattern of spreading infection. 
The Congo's army chief seized power in November, 
Dahomey’s in December, Volte’s and the Central African 
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menta of business can be interpreted as partly an 
extension of last April’s abolition of entertainment .allowances, 
a social rather than economic attack on managerial good living. 
Few people will bewail the loss of Exchequer subsidies on 
walnut desks and panelled directors* dining rooms. But one 
is less certain of the wisdom of tossing out special treatment 
for small scale office modernisation at die same time. There is 
probably no greater potential for productivity growth than in 
the legion of small offices equipped with creaking typewriters 
and vintage adding machines. Now there is to be a 
diminished incentive to replace them. 

At one important point the new arrangements involve too 
little discrimination rather than too much. This is in the 
blanket extension of the development districts. Tbe existing 
districts have not so much been too small as to 5 haphazardly 
chosen. Regional development is likely to be most successful 
if it is concentrated in a limited number of “development 
poles,” or “ growth points,” rather than diffused across wide 
areas. Yet diffusion is what is being encouraged now. The 
effect of the new arrangements will be to give tax hand-outs to 
odd manufacturers dotted across some pretty wild country. 
There are also specially attractive allowances for science indus¬ 
tries, which are usually highly capital intensive. This, too, is a. 
dubious emphasis for regions whose main attraction, and prob¬ 
lem, is ample labour. The direct way of exploiting this 
attraction would be through a differential payroll tax, levied 
at higher rates in the congested areas of the Midlands and 
the South East. 

But a regional payroll tax would be more unpopular than 
differential investment allowances; just as an export-rebated 
turnover tax that put up consumer prices would be more 
unpopular than the corporation tax ; and as the kind of com¬ 
prehensive capital tax proposed on page 328 would be 
politically more contentious than the cumbersome and ineffi¬ 
cient capital gains tax. The real criticism of Mr Wilson’s 
not inconsiderable fiscal innovations is that they have not been 
radical enough ; and have thereby partly dissipated Britain’s 
limited capacity, and limited will, for economic change of any 
kind. It is a serious criticism of a “ Time for Change ” 
administration. But no commentator or politician is entitled 
to make it without declaring bis own more radical alternative. 

(For a description of how the new system works, and what 
it means for shares and shareholders, see page 331.) 


Republic’s earlier this month. The idea that the Nigerian 
army has just followed the fashion may appeal to those who 
like to. make sweeping generalisations about “ the African.” 
Clearly it appeals to Mr Ian Smith’s suppliers. Any instance 
of strong-arm rule in Africa (even when it occurs as far away 
from Rhodesia as, say, Baghdad is from London) can be 
cited in defence of Rhodesia’s own strong-arm-rule. 

But Nigeria is pot just another Volta or Dahomey.. It is 
not merely bigger i it is hugely bigger, looming as large in 
Africa as does China in the world—one African in every five 
Is a Nigerian. Its population is much greater than the total 
for all die dozen little balkaniscd states that surround it. As 
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in India, British rule hrou^it a number of markedly differing 
peoples under a common political roof—the differences are 
far wider than those in the Congo—and the launching of this, 
great agglomeration into independence as a single federation 
was a brave and imaginative effort. If Nigeria falls apart, 
a deadly blow will be struck at hopes that the new Africa’s 
many micro-states can form larger unities and tackle their 
common problems with more strength. 

The notion of Nigeria tamely lining up after Volta in 
eagerness to go along with the neighbours is absurd. There 
is no reason to lode for external influences as the cause of 
the military action on January 15th. Since the 1964 federal 
election campaign, internal tensions in the country’s complex 
political structure have been so manifest that some observers 
have thought it surprising that no major clash occurred earlier. 
Predictably, victory in those elections went to the alliance 
dominated by the northern feudalists. Predictably, the losing 
side—whose core was the mainly eastern, mainly Ibo, National 
Convention of Nigerian Citizens, created by Dr Azikiwe before 
his elevation to the presidency—challenged the results as 
being achieved partly by fraud and force. But its leaders 
were induced to accept the situation, and attention then began 
to focus on the regional elections in the West, which were 
held in October. These, in the event, were even more 
blatantly rigged, and western unrest has rumbled on ever 
since, flaring up embarrassingly close to Lagos on the eve of 
the arrival of Mr Wilson and the other bigwigs for last week’s 
Commonwealth meeting there. 

Although there is some conflict of evidence about die rqljj__ 
played in the past few days by various military personalities 
and groups, it is clear that the officer corps has been divided, 
in both intention and action. No simple take-over by a com¬ 
mander with a united army behind him—as in Dahomey or 
Volta—occurred in Nigeria. The army is now effectively in 
power, but the latest reports indicate a struggle between 
different groups of officers, a struggle that has an ugly look 
of tribal antagonism, as the original instigators of the military 


The Struggle Begins 

The Five have shown more cohesion 
in dealing with France than many 
people expected. But the issue 
has only oeen joined 

S omething has changed in the common market. As a 
report, on page 300, of the tough discussions on Mon¬ 
day and Tuesday in Luxemburg intended to end General 
de Gaulle’s boycott, shows, the five have so far stood up better 
than might have been expected to the French. Too much 
should not be made of this. The negotiations have barely 
begun. But there is a feeling that limits must be set to 
General de Gaulle’s violations of the rule of law on which 
the rrunmim market is supposedly based. There is also a 
suspicion that time may, after all, be no more on General 
de Gaulle’s side than on that df the five. All the six need 
the common nftr&t economically, France no less than the rest. 
And though the. French government, for obvious reasons, a 
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coup were all apparently Ibo officers, and a number of their 
victims were Yoruba westerners. _,i_ 

The first shock of these events, particularly to those,, 
Commonwealth members who had just been conferring in. 
Lagos at the invitation of Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, was 
severe. If, as must be feared, he has been killed by hia 
kidnappers, an outstanding personality has been lost not only 
to Nigeria but to all Africa and the- Commonwealth. As . 
federal prime minister, he was formally responsible, for those 
of the fallen government’s actions that were undoubtedly 
repressive and that have provoked violent reactions j but it 
was widely recognised that, within the limits available to him, 
he moderated the tough authoritarian instincts of the northern 
potentate who stood behind him, Sir Ahmadu Bello, Sardauna ' 
of Sokoto. It is primarily the overthrow and death of the 
Sardauna that has brought students out on to Lagos streets 
to bail a victory over “ tyranny and feudalism,” and led the 
trade unions to offer enthusiastic support to the military 
regime. 

Only a dedicated optimist would assume that General 
Aguiyi-Ironsi (on whose life one attempt has already been 
made this week) will be able to preside over a swift restoration 
of legality to a Nigeria newly purged of political corruption, 
no longer dominated by its northern traditionalists, and re¬ 
inforced in its unity by the removal of both Ibo and Yoruba 
grievances. It is not yet clear whose hands will now pull 
the real levers of power, let alone which way they wfll b$' 
pulled. But two of die indications give reason for hope, tile 
young officers who-resoriedto violesca-last--Saturday were- 
not, it seems, moved merely by narrow ambition or tribal 
feeling ; some, at least, had clear aims which included national 
unity as well as vigorous reform. And neither on that day or 
since have there been violent clashes on such a scale as to 
bring Nigeria’s 55 million people into the shadow of civil war. 
The giant is not yet dismembered. Even after these events, 
it may still be able to offer Africa a model of unity on the 
grand scale. 


now pooh-poohing the thought that the European issue had 
anything to do with the general’s little contretemps in the 
French presidential elections, the five tend to disagree. If 
they were resolute enough to hold out till the autumn, they 
might be able to embarrass the gaullist party pretty con¬ 
siderably at the French parliamentary elections in March 
next year. 

Things have almost certainly not changed that much. The 
difficulties of running the common market without France, 
even temporarily, understandably appal the five. And when 
it comes to hammering out compromises, they will not be 
able to meet the French diplomacy of movement simply by 
standing pat on the common market treaty as they have done 
in the past six months. The French tactics on Monday and 
Tuesday have shown that, even if the five take part of die 
sting out of die gaullist demands to perpetuate national vetoes 
on any joint decisions mid to deprive the European Com¬ 
mission of its right of initiative, this may suit not be enough, 
to win through to a balanced agreement. 
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the French also seem to have a second line of assault to 
rely on. They are insisting that the proposed consolidated 
coantatanon, replacing die three present Ones (for the 

^ son market, Euratom and the coal and steel community) 
d be shorn of the tdtv enterprising Dr Hattateih, and 
filled as far as possible with weaker brethren. They want 
the five to agree to finance farm surpluses, mainly French 
ones ; this was the ostensible breaking-point last July. But 
the French would offer nothing on die Kennedy round to 
remove obstacles to trade; and they have recently violated 
die common market treaty, once again, by ending quotas on 
imports from eastern Europe into France without so much 
as a by-your-leave to Brussels or the five. With large farm 
funds (mainly German) in his pocket, General de Gaulle 
would be sitting pretty. He would have the only material 
gain he is reputed still to want from the common market; 
a weakened and probably cowed commission, no European 
crisis to foul up the French parliamentary elections, an 
effective veto on the Kennedy round and, with all this 
s chance to attack the Brussels institutions again if he 
felt the urge. In short, if the resistance of the five 
is to mean anything, they must force an equitable 


ec onomic as well as political agreement on the'"French. 

Whatever the outcome of the negotiations, it is bound to 
be ambiguous, and is likely to change the political nature 
of the common market, perhaps profoundly. It is die 
beginning rather than the end Of the common market’s 
decisive struggle with General de Gaulle. The French 
elections may dip his wings on Europe, or they may 
not. But while he remains unquestioned master of 
French diplomacy, the crisis is bound to continue. This is 
why the British attitude continues to be highly important. If 
Britain took up a position that made its desire to join the 
common market patently credible to the five, they would be 
far more strongly placed to tackle the general. To maintain 
the hope of a genuine European system is wholly in Britain’s 
interest. The Foreign Secretary almost said as much in 
December, when he emphasised that from the British Govern¬ 
ment’s view, European unity should be based on the common 
market rather than the Efta treaty. But only almost It is 
always almost. It is time that Mr Wilson himself declared 
that Britain can accept the common market system, whatever 
the difficulties about agriculture, which need to be discussed 
but which will also, with Britain in, yield to discussion. 


COMMENTARY 


RHODESIA 


Wilson's Terms 


T he British Government’s most purpose- 
ful hid to cut short the Rhodesian 
rebellion is due any time now. It will be 
the critical test or Mr Wilson's policies. 
Further sanctions, presumably encompas- 
mng a stop on all Zambian imports from 
Rhodesia, would be bound to step up white 
unemployment in Rhodesia’s manufacturing 
industries to an intolerable level. Such 
sanctions would be unnecessary to bring the 
rebel government down (oil sanctions can 
do that by themselves) but they should help 
to make up more minds more quickly that 
UDI is not word) the racket. But Mr Wilson 
will also have to spell our his terms for a 
return to legality as persuasively as be can. 
This is the tricky bit. 

He is likely to insist on an interim time 
of direct British rule, but this should be 
kept brief. Since the Rhodesian poHce have 
been strongly pro-UDI Britain may have to 
put in a battalion or two for a while, at 
least to help protect the Kariba dam and 
o&qr targets from reprisals by madmen. 
7 $fete ffljtfet be specific safeguards against 
the white Rhodesians’ misuse of police 
pOWtrsin future. Politically, Mr Wilson 
should repeat to the white Rhodesians bis 
assurance list .November that a “ very long 
time* mtoR elapse before one-man, one- 
vote. Jut? how long should not be fixed 
now. African voting rights would be better 


handled by a series of two-yearly evalua¬ 
tions (perhaps by a royal commission) of the 
progress of new measures to ensure black 
African political and economic advance. 
When that is said, two points must be put 
in to placate the Africans: the creation of a 
black African “blocking third” jnpttxjjia- 
ment in the years between independence 
and majority rule, and an international 
treaty (if other sovereign states yplLwear? 
such a threat to their own independence) 
that will leave independent Rhodesia liable 
to automatic sanctions if the new constitu¬ 
tion is broken. 

The appearance of Rhodesia’s chief 
justice, Sir Hugh Beadle, in London on 
Tuesday underlines Mr Wilson’s determina¬ 
tion to read Rhodesian attitude? aright this 
time. Mr Bottomley's failure tp get into 
Salisbury last week demonstrated that Mr 
Smith is not strong enough to trfcxt openly 
and that Mr Wilson will not deal publicly 
with Mr Smith as the head of a committed • 
UDI government. This deadlock has per¬ 
sisted since November nth (and Was not 
affected by the assault on three Labour 
MPs by a gang of Salisbury toughs while 
: Mr Bottoudey was flying to Lusaka). What* 
remains to be ieen is whether or not th?. 
membership of ,Mr Smith’s governments 
remains as it is when the game & reaHyup, ’ 
which might remove Mr Wilson’s'scruples. 


and how soon the trek of white Rhodesians 
to South Africa gets under way. Rhodesia 
cannot afford to lose too many white people, 
but it could well do without some 
politicians. 

BAKERS' PAY 

The Right Bread Line ? 

, A fter the railways, bread. In its report 
A on bakipg workers' wages, .the-- Jon« 
Board- had to deal with In industry-Which 
suffers from many of the same defects as 
, Bptiih Rail. The differences are tint bak¬ 
ing .is. not a nationalised industry, and the 
^employers hgve nOt.yeffafted die nation'by 
plunging this year's wage increase well past 
the national guiding light j and that the 
union seems to have reacted sensibly. AO 
this, of course, presumes that the still secret 
agreement between the workers and 
employers on Thursday really does not 
depart from Mr Jones’s recommendations. 

Nominally, workers in bakeries get a 
basic wage or£u toe. Jpr a 40-hour week; 
but in fact their avenge earnings are 
£19 ioi for a ridiculously long ji^iour 
week, with one tenth of theni actually work- 
ihg 6p,.hohis or more. As on the railways, 

", one-reason for excessive hours has been a 
' restrictive practice: present arrangements 
between theempleyers and the trade,tntion 
lay down that part of the basic! 40-hour week 
sbould berwo^ed pff ata.period when 
bakery witters ate not rainy needed, $0; 
that empfbyere baVe bad to pay. overtime 
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rates at some times of the week when they 
really do require all their men on the job. 
The last wages agreement in May, 1965, was 
meant to sefcure a reduction m working 
hours, but in fact die men seem to have 
used it to get about a 7 per cent increase 
in earnings while still working as much 
overtime. 

The Jones Board now ingeniously recom¬ 
mends that the baking workers' rise this year 
should be a special payment equivalent to 
two hours' average earnings, i.e. 15s. a week; 
but that this special payment should not 
be* part of the basic wage rate and thus 
should not be calculated for overtime. In 
return, the unions should arrange with the 
employers that their men do not turn up for 
two hours of the week when they are not 
really wanted. If this happened, there 
would be no increase in the workers' 
weekly take-home pay and thus in labour 
costs, but the men would at last get more 
leisure; at the other extreme, if the men 
still insisted on their right to turn up and 
be paid for two unnecessary hours—well, 
15s. on £19 10s. is only between 3J and 
4 per cent, not wildly above the national 
guiding light. For bakeries’ van salesmen 
(present average earnings about £18) and 
transport drivers (near to £19), the board 
recommends an interim increase of 12s. a 
week; this is between 3 and 3$ per cent in 
each case, and within the guiding light, 
especially as both groups last had increases 
in basic wages in the second half of 1964. 

In effect, therefore, these recommenda¬ 
tions mean that an attempt is being made 
to catch baking workers v r ithin the bounds 
of this year’s incomes policy (though with 
promises cf a further review to come), while 
the railwaymen have already been allowed 
to escape beyond them. If the attempt 
actually has succeeded, it reflects credit on 
bakers, union, and Mr Jones and all. 

BY-ELECTION 

Hull at Hazard 

ll eyes will be on Hull North next 
Thursday. The Conservatives would 
capture this marginal Labour seat with a 
swing of ii per cent compared with Octo¬ 
ber, 1964. The public opinion polls are 
still reporting a moderate swing to Labour 
since then; but the local council by-elec¬ 
tions are still showing a small swing to the 
Conservatives (although nor in Hull’s last 
council by-election in the Pickering ward 
on November nth); and the third main 
signpost — the latest parliamentary by- 
elections— pointed neatly between the 
two, by suggesting virtual level-pegging. 
The Economist is still inclined to regard 
this last indication of very little net move¬ 
ment since 1064 as marginally the best 
guide for by-efcetions. But any one seat is 
quite liable to fluctuate by at least 2 per 
cent on cither side of the norm, Nobody 
dan be. aboolutdy certain how, 9$. out of 
every 100 electors will vote in g ,single York¬ 
shire seaport on a single day, especially 
when one bar to make attowancefar voters 
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who wiH neglect or forget to turn up at all. 
And an accidental abemtion of a per cent 
either way at Hull could s*n the whole poli¬ 
tical world by the ears. 

If there is a fluctuation sufficient to give 
the seat to the Tories, Mr Wilson’s partia- 
mentary majority will be brought down to 
one. More important, the Conservatives 
will be so revitalised that they are likely to 
make that majority untenable, and force Mr 
Wilson to the country. If there is even a 
random fluctuation to the Government, the 
pressure for an early election will pile in on 
Mr Wilson from the Labour side. One sus¬ 
pects that he would be wise to yield to it: 
because he may well grow less popular as 
the year progresses, and because the Gov¬ 
ernment of the day should probably do 
slightly better at a general election than at 
a by-election. Labour will also say that a 
retained majority at Hull will be particu¬ 
larly praisewoithy because Labour is likely 
to be hurt by the vote-splitting candidacy 
of the left-wing, anti-Vietnam Mr Gdtt. 
This is probably wrong ; Mr Gott (and the 
other two independents, one advocating 
world government, the other claiming sup¬ 
port from “ the legions of God ”) may be 
more likely to pick up nur votes from the 
Liberals than from anybody else. 

But the principal point is that the result 
at Hull at present lies within anybody’s 
margin of accidental error. Come the rain 
or the snow or something that is audience- 
attractive on the telly next Thursday night, 
and the whole edifice of the Government of 
Britain could crumble. 

TORIES 

Ted Gets Tough 

S ome of the Tory snipers have come out 
of the bush, and Mr Heath has seized 
his chance to deal with them. The Mon¬ 
day Club, the Bow Group and Mr Angus 
Maude, each in turn has been seen off. 
With the party perhaps only a few weeks 
away from what will anyway be a very diffi¬ 
cult election, this was the time to assert his 
authority. The Tories have to be reminded 
that nothing could be more damaging than 
for internal discussions of policy to degen¬ 
erate into the fratricidal wrangles that 
helped to keep Labour out of office for 13 
years. Evidence that the Tories have a 
leader who can be tough as well as clever 
and jolly will do him no harm. 

But Mr Maude’s departure is rather a 
aad one. He belongs to the intelligent 
centre, not the silly right. He has insisted 
that he was not attacking Mr Heath per¬ 
sonally and that he had no idea his Specta¬ 
tor and Encounter articles would cause such 
a fuss. Even so, as an experienced politi¬ 
cian and journalist he, more than most' 
people, should have, foreseen the reaction. 
He can fairly, darn that a lot of what be 
wrote was unexceptionable political theorisr 
ing. He appears to argue that tint pdiciefc 
not only of his own party but of aft other 
parties seem to die electors to be irrelevant 
to their everyday problems. Yet even this 
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is debatable. If there is an deetion soon 
Mr Maude, like every other candktat* will 
be fighting on things like the cost of tiving, 
housing, pensions, strikes, roads, crime? im¬ 
migration—all issues that are pretty relevant 
ev<m to the electors of Stratford^on-Avon. 
Politicians probably spend too much time 
on the bread and butter issues because they 
know these are what decide elections. Mx 
Maude’s anxieties about the size and re¬ 
moteness of modem institutions tie valid, 
but would he really contend that the. Tory 
plans for reforming the unions ate linden 
vant? It is true that the new Tory policies 
have not made an impact yet* but Me 
Maude himself has recognised that thta i* 
partly because British politics have beefl 
dominated by Rhodesia. 

Mr Heath’s biggest internal problem, in 
fact, is not Mr Maude but Mr Enoch 
Powell. Directly or by implication, he goes 
on saying a number of things which a size¬ 
able chunk of the more thick-headed Tories 
want to hear: that we have no business east 
of Suez, that we should stop worrying 
about the Commonwealth (at any rate, die 
black bits), that incomes policy is dangerous 
nonsense and that the Tories should not be 
a party of planners. Mr Maudling has 
taken him on over incomes policy; Mr 
Heath will have to do the job over east cf 
Suez. The signs are that Mr Heath hoi 
got back from his tour of south-east' Asia 
more convinced that Britain has to stay 
there. Mr Powell, like Mr Maude, tends 
to indulge his passion for intellectual gym¬ 
nastics without too much regard to the poli¬ 
tical realities. Politics is about power, and 
the electors will not give it to a parry of 
freebooters. 


RUSSIA AND ASIA 

Shelepin in Hanoi 

G reat efforts are being made by 
Russia’s leaders to establish tbeir 
position in Asia. After Mr Kosygin’s 
journey to Tashkent came Mr Shelcpm’s to 
Hanoi and Mr Brezhnev’s to Ulan-Bator. 
The travellers to North Vietnam and Mon¬ 
golia both got bade to Moscow on-Mondays. 
Whatever comparisons they may make of 
the outcome of their respective journeys, 
it is plain that Mr Shclepin’s was the 
tougher assignment. 

The joint communiqud issued on 
January 14th at the end of Mr Shekpin’a 
visit echoed the hard line towards the 
Vietnam war that the Russian leader had 
been taking during his visit. In particular 
it referred to the Vietcong front as "the 
only lawful representative of the South 
Vietnamese people,*’ which hardly improves 
the prospects for negotiations, b also 
announced the signature of a new agree¬ 
ment on additional Russian aid; whether 
economic or military was not specified. (It 
is lest than a month since the last Soviet 
agreement on ** additional ” economic aid 
to Hanoi.) All this may be primarily part 
of the Russians’ effort to establish their 
position ift.Vietnani; it does not necessarily 
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i that they ere not trying to push Hanoi 
thmnb the negotiating table. 

' In return for Russian moral and materia) 
auppert die North Vietnamese have, publicly 
committed themselves to sending a delega¬ 
tion to the Soviet party congress In March. 
This: Coofirnos the evidence of recent 
months that the North Vietnamese are 
getting closer to Moscow, but how fast and 
how nr remains obscure. Clearly the North 
Vietnamese do not want their better rela¬ 
tions with Russia to upset their good rela¬ 
tion* with China. That this may prove diffi¬ 
cult la suggested by recent Chinese alle¬ 
gations that Moscow is. adoring discord 
between them and their friends in Hanoi. 


The Russians, for their part, would much 
prefer Hanoi to be firmly on their side 
rather than , merely neutral, especially if— 
as some signs suggest—they are angling for 
an international communist conference 
devoted apadficaHyto the Vietnamese issue. 
Such'a conference would attract wide sup¬ 
port sod allow Moscow to demonstrate 
effectively its leadership of the communist 
movement—but of course without North 


Vietnam it would be a very lame affair. 

Presumably, in his private talks, Mr 
Shelepin made the most of the Chinese 
refusal to acknowledge what in a public 
spetxh he called the “sacred duty of all 
socialist countries to pool their efforts to 
aid Vietnam by all means.” This may have 
impressed his hosts. But there is no definite 
evidence that they are yet ready to fall in 
with any Russian plans for an international 
communist conference on Vietnam. 


Brezhnev in Mongolia 

O N the other hand, the communique 
published on Tuesday afrer Mr 
Brezhnev's visit to Ulan-Bator specifically 
envisages the holding of an international 
communist conference. As the agenda and 
the timing of the conference are left com¬ 
pletely vague, the Russians have not 
saddled themselves with any embarrassing 
commitments. But they have served notice 
that they are actively interested in some sort 
of a world communist conference; not so 
long ago the portents, admittedly exiguous, 
suggested they were not. 

Mr Brezhnev will not have had any diffi¬ 
culty in getting the Mongolian leader, Mr 
Tsedenbal, to include a reference to such 
a ■ meeting in their communique. Mr 
Tsedenbal has always been a faithful 
follower of the Moscow line. What is more 
remarkable is that the Russians should have 
sent such a high-powered delegation to 
Ulan-Bator. Besides Mr Brezhnev, k 
included Mr Gromyko, Marshal 
Malinovsky, Mr Mazarov, a first deputy 
preqiter, and Mr Andropov, who is in 
charge of inter-party relations. The 
oatcoiftMe reason for the visit was the 
signature of a new treaty of friendship and 
mutual asaiatance to replace the 20-year 
treaty signed; m February, 1946. This 
would not in itself have been a very diffi¬ 
cult or coBSentjoafe business, especially as 


there has been no lack of contacts 
between the two governmeats-r-Mr Shele¬ 
pin was in Ulan-Bator last February and 
Mr Tsedenbal was in Moscow last summer. 
A year ago the Mongolian leader had a 
spot of bother with dissidents who were 
either pro-Chinese or perhaps simply pro- 
Mongolian ; but there is no evidence of any 
further trouble of that sort which might 
call for a high-powered trouble-shooting 
Soviet delegation. 

Mongolia, however, has the only Asian 
communist regime that is now solidly pro- 
Russian. At the same time, for historical, 
geographical and racial reasons, it could 
he very vulnerable to Chinese subversive 
and military pressures. With tension 
between Moscow and Peking steadily 
increasing, and with the Russians making 
a determined effort to assert themselves in 
Asia, they have reason to make rather a fuss 
of the Mongolians. 

Shiina in Moscow 

M x shuna’s visit to Moscow, which 
began on Monday, is the first by a 
Japanese foreign minister in ten years and 
only the third this century. One of his 
tasks is to discuss a visit to Moscow 
by his prime minister, Mr Sato, probably 
next autumn. Another is to urge upon the 
Russians the sincerity of America's peace 
efforts in Vietnam. No startling results can 
be expected from his visit, but it is an 
example of how the shape of things in the 
Far Hast is changing. 

Since Russia’s humiliation by the Japan¬ 
ese navy in 190s, both czars and commun¬ 
ists have regarded Japan as the main threat 
to their country’s eastern flank. Russian 
policy has been to help strengthen China 
as a counterpoise. But in recent years, as 
Sino-Soviet relations have gone from bad 
to worse, Moscow has begun to take a fresh 


look at its other powerful neighbour in the 
Far East. Japan has political reasons for 
.responding to Russian overtures. Improved 
relations with a communist power might 
pacify Japanese left-wingers, who have been 
unhappy about the refusal of their succes¬ 
sive governments to recognise communist 
China. It would also take away some of 
the ammunition from those Who criticise 
Japan’s intimacy with the United States. 

Mutual economic interests also draw 
Japan and Russia together. While Japan 
is always glad of a new market, Russia needs 
a technologically advanced partner to help 
in the development of Siberia. The five 
year trade pact signed this week provides 
for a continuing increase in the volume of 
trade, although a specific agreement on 
Siberia awaits further bargaining.. Russia 
proposes a productm-sharing scheme under 
which Japan would get paid in kind for 
developing Siberia’s natural gas resources. 
But Japan wants oil, not gas, and there the 
negotiations rest. Under the aviation agree¬ 
ment, which was also signed this week, die 
two countries have agreed to operate a joint 
Tokyo-Moscow air service, using Russian 
planes and pilots with Japanese cabin crews. 
Japan pressed for a firm commitment on 
the use of Japanese planes after two years, 
but the Russians would only say maybe. 

Despite the improvement in relations in 
recent years, there is still a backlog of un¬ 
solved problems. The two countries never 
signed a peace treaty after 1945. Japan 19 
waiting for the Russians to return four of 
the islands which they seized at the end of 
the war. The Russians have said they will 
return two of them, but only if the Ameri¬ 
cans get out of Okinawa. A solution here 
is unlikely, but the prospects for a consular 
treaty are more promising; this year’s 
Japanese budget provides funds for the 
establishment of a consulate at Nakhodka 
near Vladivostok. 
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PREPARATION FOR OFFICE 


£V[ The rapid elevation of Mr Goschen 
ffill has caused murmurs “not loud but 
deep.** Many of the subordinates 
of Government are discontented. They 
say, “ We have borne the burden and heat 
of the day; we have worked all the morn¬ 
ing and voted all the evening, and now you 
put a young man over us. . . * As a 
matter of principle, we are qhposed to 
deny that a protracted tenure of subordi¬ 
nate office is a good preparation for high 
office. One thing is certain, it is quite 
- incompatible with a fresh mind* A 
subordinate Parliamentary official Passes his 
time in voting for bills g* td which he wts 
not consulted; and carrying out in deed! 
decisions made by this superiors, ; No life 
more, vexing toU dear andstrong mind 
can be imagined. . . . On matters tif 
general honey he must Obey his ParUlr- 
memary chief. On ah matters of detetthe 


is a child In the hands of the permanent 
Under-Secretary j six days out of seven he 
has probably the .mortification of seeing 
that his Parliamentary chief cares much 
mote for a shrewd word from the experi¬ 
enced permanent official than for a 
laboured dissertation from him... • In 
the House of Commons his life is worse. 
What can be a worse employment for a 
man of mind than keeping a house to vote 
for measures about which you are not 
asked, and which very likely you dp spot 
like. 0n men. > with any tendency to 
cynidsj^jha result generally fc a bitter 
crftldvh of iheif own Government. . , . 
Btup Ctt shen more reticent dun these, the 
foeVftebte effect Is a loss of fresh Interest 
in great matters. They are Iftoboyv *. 
who have been pdt into great sutyedt before 
diets time. 
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Edition*of tIME can you 
advertise in? 



time offers great advertising flexibility in pinpoint¬ 
ing key markets around the globe. Advertisers can 
um$|Hffi£s power and prestige to sell not only ip. 
tpa^Vorld markets, but smaller markets within 
thoM rflarkets, as well. Thirty-nine opportunities 
to sell time’s In tehVAtiohaf readers, key pebpie who 



wield influence and buying power vastly out of pro- 
portion.to thelrnumbersjo 
weikiy reportsof wdrld bits 
are a necessity. To you, T^ 
ip ony selective marketing pl[ 

Talk to the right people in thlfright pfaceT^W) time. 



TIMS IntamatioMl 

TIME Atlantic, TIME Canada. TIME Latin Amarica. TIME Asia. TIME South Pacific. And their regional*. 
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Vite! Vita! 



UTA only 
have 130 
seats on 
the first (and 
fastest-ever) 
DAYTIME JET to 

JOHANNESBURG 

every Saturday 


It's solell all the way (well, almost) for the 130 pampered 
passengers UTA Jet to Johannesburg by DC-8 every Saturday. 
Fastest time ever: you leave London 8 amf, enjoy lunch en 
rdme, land Johannesburg 11.50 pm just after dinner. Think 

S ‘hat this means to the harassed business traveller. He's 
iere in time for a lazy Sunday oh the summery side of the 
world. Comes Monday. He sparkles at his conference. He.. 
Wonders where his ulcers went. (Charmed away by the Gallic 
defldhts of UTA's cabin service, sans doute). Ask your Travel 


Agent for full details of all UTA routes. 

Now UTA fly three times a week to Johannesburg: 

Thursday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Returning to Europe: Tuesday (daytime) 

Friday •* 

Sunday'(daytime) 

t Conner t ions bo!\.cen London and Pans by BE A 



COVERING 42 COUNTRIES AND 84 
&4tRAL AND . SOUTHERN ‘ AFRICA* , 
*j> AUS TRAUA AND NORTH AMERICA 

M Africa In CMOclailcn with Air AfMaaa 


177 Piccadilly ■ London W1 • HYD«* PaiK 4881 • Manclioster Office: Room 141 Royal Exchange, Manchester 2* Dlackfriars 7891/2 






India's untested 
leader 


J ust what India lost in Mr Shastri was evident in the calibre of 
his would-be successors. Once the unlikely hopefuls had. been 
weeded out, the Congress party had to choose, broadly speaking, 
between a prig, a puritan, a lightweight defence minister and the 
daughter, of Air Nehru, The first, Mr Gulzarijal Nehda, had few 
friends. The puritan. Air Mofarji Desai, had many enemies. The. 
defence minister, Air Yeshwantrao Chavan, had some of both but, 
while befeg identified with bis home state, could not hob} its 
support. So, on Wednesday, it was Mrs Indira Gandhi wife wu 
chosen to become India’s third prime minister. 

None of this means that Mrs Gandhi will be the front woman 
for a collective of queenmakcrs. Whatever she may owe to them, 
the prime minister of India, once in office, is a dispenser of power 
and patronage like other prime ministers, if not as untr am melle d 
as some. This one is also a woman .of strong will, and in her 
opinion of herself more akin to her father than to the humble Mr 
Shastri. 

What rite lacks is the proven political and administrative record 
with which Mr Shastri came to power and which he only enhanced 
while he was in office. Mr Shastri, mild and straightforward as 
be was, was an extremely able fixer. Mrs Gandhi has shown 
some skill in that direction, but not so much. Mr Shastri, after 
earlier failures, became a very competent home minister; Mrs 
Gandhi’s entire administrative record is an indifferent eighteen 
months at the ministry of information and broadcasting. She may 
vety well be equal to her enormous tasks; but she has still to 
prove it. 

In the country at large, she has real political assets. Being her 
father’s daughter is one. Within the Congress leadership, Nehru’s 
name is mote for public than private obeisance, but it is still 
powerful with the Indian masses. She has not made herself 
obnoxious to any part of the nation. She comes from Uttar 
Pradesh, the Congress heartland, but is not closely associated with 
it. She is a genuine secularist, like her father, which is essential 
if the confidence of the country’s 50 million Moslems is to be 
maintained. She is conspicuously not a fanatic for Hindi, which 
is equally essential if the south Indians are to be reassured that 
jhr growth effete intended nation^ language will not make them 
second class citizens. 

Ideologically, she has been dasapd as on the left, a label that 
probably has rather more tbeanJhgjfor her than it has for many 
Congress politicians. She has shown something of her father’s 
preferences for die public sector as against the private, and far 
ftymtehie judgment of, the Soviet Union as against strict judgment 
of the capitalist West. She shares something of Nehru’s love-hate 
attitude toward Britain in particular, though in the months since 
Mr Wilson..opened his mouth, about the Indo-Pakistan war the 
love port bus been notably absent*, oven in comparison with other 
Indian ministers, firam hen. 

All tf these arejpopulxr enough attitudes within' the country, 
and In thfe' coiteif Tashkent agreement a leaning toward 
the Soviet yrliert is no bad thagffeifi'iiny point Of view. In the 


Akin to fathtr 

context of India’s economy, Mrs Gandhi’s leanings may bn lest 
advantageous. Mr Shaatri’s administration had been under pres¬ 
sure from the Americans and the World Bank to “ liberalise" its 
economic policies and had gone some way to defer to them. This 
may indeed be what the economy needs—fertiliser production^ fife 
instance, has been hard hit because of past insistence on gfcjjfcg 
the public sector a dominant role—but it is in any case what fefe 
bearers of dollars think is needed. There is bound to bp wfee 
suspicion that Airs Gandhi will seek to undo what her predecessor 
was doing, and perhaps she will In one area, at least, however, 
she can be sure both of being right and of being seen tu be tight: 
where Mr Shastri approved, politically, of .birth ooUtroiy Mrs 
Gandhi believes in it. 

Her main difficulties—apart from those that any Indian prime 
minister would face today—are likely W arise' Within the patty. 
Mr Desai gathered a surprising large number of votes from die. 
Congress members of parliament, and, having pushed Ms opposition 
to a vote, is not likely to abandon it now. Carrying out the Tash¬ 
kent agreement would be hard for any prime minister. Mr Desai's 
strongest challenge to Air Shastri wapmade over fete Kutch agree¬ 
ment with Pakistan. He was than decisively, beaten. But Mrs 
Gandhi, with fewer political assets than .her predecessor, has a 
more controversial agreement to defend: Unless the Pakistanis 
prove miractikftrily amenable, this may wdl prove her first major 
battlefield. ‘ t. . 
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Our " ) 

- ; 4 *, / ■*’ 4 j> '■"■■ . 

M rs imdira candui’s victory in to^YAu&fefeiOji Wttlc i£ j»e$t 1 
described as a triumph for the Congress party machine 
opefated by Its president, Mr Xamaraji' Paradoxically, she owes 
her decisive two to one victory at Wednesday’s elections to her 
rival, Mr Morarji- Desai. It was clear from the start that, whoever 
e job, Mr Desai would pot* because the party machine 
%pji ‘have. tbhr atrongwfljed .1^ bvdtearing individual, 

“ 1 also be a liability at the 1*67 elections, 
dctoraiinttfon to feme a showdown, the 
for i candidate who could be sure of 
Mr Nanda, the temporary stand-in as 
eliminated; Mr Kamamj did not see 
gutter. This narrowed the choice to Mr 
later, and Mrs Gandhi. Mr Chavan was 
when it became dear that feeling against 
would lose* him votes. 

i r J|fcffh! alone in the fldd, although the leftist 
j’ dhe'&ad : #'^|ixed in Mr Nehru’s heyday occasioned 
:, and there Wife fear that die mighclurtound herself 
ly dubious advisers. (Mf KrisJrtttMenoii, it was 


tJmaaa? 

HttcbuMT stttad 

> ministeri* 
neftdive?' 
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recalled, was once, very doge to bet.) ,JJ$tte fcars y a sg uA a 
laat-tfenutis atjfemptyto ,by-pa|g bet by ofef!n$tbe fost fe Mr 
Kamatij hhufelf' E^iit % ritnngply rej^cfitd'tld ldS^appmendy 
JbfeatjBic howtigd atft entgrst else presidency,^ |jj>e pgjty tqfotber 
hands in this crucial pre-election year. 

Eight chief ministers of states were roped in to make a formal 
proposal to Mr Kamaraj that he should officially recommend Mrs 
Gandhi to the parliamentary party. This move was decisive, 
making it amply dear that she had the machine’s backing. *IJie 
bandwagon began to roH. Mr; Desai, however, stuck ttrhif'guhs. 
In the event, -he got ttfevdtee out of 524, draw&g hi# support 
mainly from people at odds with the party machine in their henpe 
states. This elevated the dissidence that is such a marked feature 
of Congress party life at the state level to the national plane. 
Having demonstrated his strength, it ip expected that he will now 
insist upon having a say in the vital organisational decisions that 
the party must make in preparation for the elections. This could 
lead to serious conflict. 

Mrs Indira Gandhi thus starts her difficult career with open 
division in the party ranks. Despite the handshakes and promises 
of support at the end of the contest, Mr Desai is sure, to keep 
' up the pressure. This must inevitably slow down decision-making, 
as was conspicuously the case in Mr Shastri’s first months in office. 



^^ifp^ach of faotfoe to India this 
J^k>.R Very perfebal tragedy tor 
' r trim has been (tractor-general of 
tiNtatfsiq* Food and Agriculture 
, » fortbe t*« tea years, Dr B. R. 
<FAO has been in'existence since 



1945, and most of the time the best it has 
been able to report about its central pre- 
ocbupatfoa, the world balance between food 
and population, has been “ no improve¬ 
ment.” 

Originally it was an essentially advisory 
body ; it has recently got involved in more 
active programmes in {collaboration with the 
World Bank and the United Nations Special 
Pund, but it can do Very little to help 
directly in a $itu*ti0n like the present one 
to India. This week, at a pledging confer¬ 
ence to New York, it asked for $275 million 
to extend the work of the World Pood Pro¬ 
gramme for a further three years. Under 
the programme, started jointly with the 
Special Fund in 1963 with an initial endow- 
of some $100 million, it is able to 
join ip emergency relief operations, but only 
with a small‘part of its resources—the rest 
is used;to promote planned farm develop- 
then fill immediate needs. The new 
ple dge js u nlikely to rise above $200 million, 
and WFP wifil Jhave no more than $10 
millions year for famine relief. 

Dr Sen, therefore, must put his main hope 
in gettitig the countries with food to spare 
directly $volved to India's plight. He speaks 
optimistically and gratefully of growing 
public interest, particularly in the United 


State** to the problems posed by the popu¬ 
lation explosion, after so many years when 
peo^ wlio tried to draw attention to it were 
“ voices crying in the wilderness.’* The 
world's; response to the present Indian crisis 
ne aays, most encouraging. But 
the faet tefoitos that reports from India 
show {hat ode-third of the country will be 
to dji£ jpip of famine or near-famine by the 
begtotto%.; nf March, depending on how 
effectively;^ aid operation is organised. 
The ftest: problem will be to distribute 
emefgeocy. supplies fast enough. 

It has often been urged that a world 
food fund should be organised to supple¬ 
ment inadequate diets and help out in emer¬ 
gencies. The difficulty in trying to get a 
multilateral food aid scheme started on any 
large scale was that most of the food for it 
would have had to come from one country, 
the United States, which preferred, under* 
standably enough, to use most of its sur¬ 
pluses in bilateral aid transactions. Now 
that the American surpluses have suddenly 
vanished (see page 325) and it is apparent 
rhar America, like other rich countries, need 
no longer run surpluses unless it plans them, 
there is a little more chance that a bigger 
multilateral programme could be arranged. 
The essential would be to get the major 
countries of western Europe (including 
Britain) injp ithe scheme, although it will 
be hard to make any progress while the 
Common Market is deadlocked. 

But the FAO’s central task is to raise fobd 
production in the ill-nourished countries, hot 
to distribute relief. There has been plenty 
of criticism about the way it has done it*/ 
job. At the organisation’s biennial plenary 
conference before Christmas, Britain’s min¬ 
ister of overseas development at die time, 
Mrs Barbara Castle, said that it muat cut 
out waste, duplication and inefficiency in its 
own operations. It9 biggest weakness has 


been lack of communication between its 
various divisions responsible for livestock, 
forestry, water resources, fishing and so on. 
This has often resulted in different divisions 
going ahead with incompatible projects for 
the same territory or region, Or in a division 
insisting on doing its own research and 
building up its own statistics for the work 
in hand because it did not trust those that 
had already been prepared by some other 
part of the organisation. A principle of co¬ 
ordination has now at last been introduced 
by a project to prepare a world indicative 
plan for development; the main objective 
is to explore the compatibility of the under¬ 
developed countries’ own growth projec¬ 
tions at regional and world level in terms 
of planned exports, imports and aid. This 
is a project whose potential value as, an 
organising and rationalising principle clearly 
goes far beyond sorting out the FAO’s own 
internal conflicts. 

PAKISTAN 

Passion not yet 
spent 

FROM OUR PAKISTAN CORRESPONDENT 

W est Pakistan’s reaction to the Tash¬ 
kent agreement was violently hostile. 
AftOr two people had been killed during 
demonstrations in Lahore, the'government 
dosed down all schools and universities in 
West Pakistan. More to die point,. Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan tried, through an 
unscheduled broadcast on January 14th, to 
explain to his people .the gleaning, and terms 
of his agreement with India. His broadcast 







avKuyiceeptedby 
deal Most people readily 

selves to Ignore jtf 

* ■' ■ 
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troop*, which foam tbehetnel of the 
declaration, will be carried oat faithfully by 
Pakktan, Anti-Indian propaganda haa 
; already been atopped on .ajfe radio and ia 
fast dying down m the prois. But quick 
action should not be expected on the more 
positive clauses & die deckntion; in par* 
1 tkular, there will be no speedy promotion of 
.friendly relations and cultural exchanges 
'with India. It would, after all, be asking 
far too much to expect such processes to 
' start before the passions aroused during the 
: recent fighting have truly subsided. 
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ps side) and fbe'Oeppkripuit 
not prevented the GWdt 
CjfpctofK Crain acclaiming die vote as an 
overwhelming mandate Cram world opinion. 
What doesit matter# America, Ru*sia,Bri- 
tain and France are againstua—We have the 
true freedom-loving nations of the world 
on.our aide: this is the popular ay of the 
hour. *' ""'V ' S- 

. Id Ankara the mood ..k 1 black.. . ,;! f 5 be 
Tuft* feelbedly let downbythewestem 
powers which abstained, and Britain 
is the main scapegoat. The Turks 

aigbe that! as a guarantor gower of die 
Zurich settlement, Britain was morally 
ma the pro-Greek resolution. 




■ —■— ’■ j*. 't Itfl'fJ* 

d-'we hart'll] 

. —luutioni 

,___, __/\muat' 

1 wbehthe president iater-% 

. tstfog direct to hk 
. . went at fir as he c 
''die tenement in realistic 
rearming Pakistan’* tta 
on Kashmir, ho added that “ 
issues an not kat^.to solyi 
^government ]M|t&a!§il9ariout 

I&fcft peopk$ 4 &w &ifl$yiou* inference 
tHfe present circumstances dp not permit 
an attempt to solve the Kashmir issue by 
fcece. This is something that PhkmsAk wifi 
have to acoept in time. But fond hopes of 
yesterday cannot be easily conjured away 
by the very people who raised them. 

the president held out no promise of 
early progress towards a solution of the 
Kashmir dfeputc l he merely expressed the 
hope that the Tashkent declaration would 
open oat avenues for a settlement. This 
brings coidbonfort to a people who realise 
that India's adamant attitude, and the 
of the great powers to put 
"on New Demi, will continue to 
att conceivable avenues for a tong 
i'c . . 

■ a it on the withdrawal of 


Public elation s private thoughts 




PjtttfOUR CYPRUS CORRESPONDENT 

part from sons 
Famagusta and 
gan the new year calmly.' 
scenes a flurry of diplomatic 
been touched off by the leaoti 
by the United Nations General AMdjr 
on December i Sth. It is no exaggt ktiba to 
say that after this resolution die Cyprus 
question will never be quite the same "again. 
Archbishop Makariot, who has been in West 
Africa this week, is due to visit London this 
weekend—ostensibly on a private visit for 
medical reasons—and then to fly on to 
Athens for important talks with the Greek 
government. Inevitably there haa been a 
wave of speculation about a new high-level 
conference, although such speculation haa 
never come to anything in the past. 

Among the Greek Cypriots, elation is 
running high—possibly dangerously high. 
For the Assembly’s resolution approves 
nearly all the main arguments or the 
Makariot government Above aD it 
endorses Cypriot sovereignty and indepen¬ 
dence and calls on aU states to refrain from 
intervention in Cypriot affairs. Tbefact 


istrvpons of protest M J 
N ^Ctohitton, there We a 
anti-American slogans as anti-Bril 


‘ "At .the" toot of the Turkish anger is de£p. 
frustration. Although nq Officialwill,, ever 
say so, most intelligent Turin realise that 
it is probably,run? too late to invade Cyprus. 
This is dto fey to thecurrent wave ; of 
anti-American feeling, for it in now openly 
rerogqked that the Ameriqtns intervened 
in June, tjde to prevent Turkish landjhgs 
in Cyprus. The publication last week by 
Hurriyat, a leading Istanbul daily, of what 
is claimed to be the text of President John¬ 
son’s blunt letter to Mr Inonii, may have 
caused a sensation, but hardly much 
surprise. In the altered circumstances, 
Turkish leaders, both military and civil, are 
now thinking much more in terms of forays 
into Thrace, in the event of a major crisis, 
plus a repetition of tile air strikes on Cyprus 
itself wfakfe^ however deplorable they may 
have been," brought the Greeks to their 
sensesin rotyv. 

For the momehty, bowevefo d^ l^rkbh 

K ment has some •imt^lft!qoaii|W y triai 
nagging feeling ol1|inmK,iiii^d,';*d 
main dunce in Cyprus: d& bjjujdvdR'a 

a :er, as it were, or Sr Gatoftas$ titoUN 
iator, whose pro-Makartos mcdtotitin 
report, published last Match, thoroughly 
enragoa the Turks, In the dtcumstattotoj; 

but to reaignf* lut v^f jiappeni n^^ - 
A bitter argument is brewingover whether 
his report is still valid., IheTurkkitake 
the line that with hk resignation, Ms mgaet 
auRXttsticajly becomes defunct The 
Malkriea jgoyermnent inevitably dbagrees. 

TheGroek government has taken an 
tojtfetfyfe Of sorts by proposing that the UN 
Seddary-GenerSl, U Thant, should him¬ 
self USStimie the role of mediator, possibly 
updating an assistant to discharge most of 
his durie*. The Cyprus goWpmeat has 
given a reluctant and. equivocal, 

assent to thk. Ankara Vfirst rbactkn is nega¬ 
tive. . The/ Turks, now atigry with' me 
United Nations as well as the West, 
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obviously want ahy new mediator to be 
merely a cipher who Would represent tome 
kind of UN blessing for bilateral Athens* 
Ankara talks. But for ■ Archbishop 
Makarios to accept such an arrangement 
would mean a big climb-down. 

The Turks, for their pan, have put for¬ 
ward another proposal. On January 8th, 
the Turkish Cypriot leader, Dr ICutchuk, 
was clearly speaking for Ankara when he 
suggested that the'time had come for a 
round table conference between all the 
interested parties “ without any pre-condi¬ 
tions." (“I, for my part,” he said, "am 
ready to go to China for such s conference.”) 
In spite of denials from official Turkish 
sources, this proposal marked a subtle but 
significant modification in the Turkish atti¬ 
tude as a > result of its reverse at the UN. 
Pint, it did not as usual stress the need for 
first holding a dialogue between Athena god 
Ankara ; it thus obliquely acknowledged die 
role of Archbishop Makarios. Second, it 
dropped the usual Turkish insistence mat 
any talks must be on the basis of the i960 
constitution and the accompanying treaties. 
Predictably, President Makarios has already 
rejected die offer; he appears to be digging 
in on the line that the basis for any such 
conference must be the UN resolution and 
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the Gak> report There may postibjy bt 
sOme disparity between whit theirchbiahop 
is toying public!; and what'hie & thinking 
privately. ' 

The key to the'Cyprus puzzle may lie 
id Athens. Although it cab never say so 
openly, die Greek government is clearly 
getting tired of the Cyprus question. It 
takes a much more sober view of the UN 
resolution than does Archbishop Makarios 
(the UN vote, after all, was essentially a 
vote for an independent Cyprus—not for 
enosis). It is not so sold on the G*k> 
report as die archbishop is. It has been 
conciliatory toward! Ankara in recent public 
pronouncements, and, privately, it is putting 
out feelers for talks. In short, it is getting 
slightly nearer to Ankara and farther from 
Archbishop Makarios than the rest of die 
world imagines. Much will depend -on die 
outcome w the meeting that Archbishop 
Makarios, according to present plaqs, ,W» 
have wfth the GtWk prime minister, Mr 
StephaftOpoUk^ in Athens next week. Un¬ 
fortunately, the Greek prime ministor’s 
internal position is so precarious that he 
has little room for manoeuvre—and this 
could well mean that, as so often in the 
past, the Nicosia tail will wag the Athenian 
dog. 


HAVANA CONFERENCE? 

No farewell to arms 


W here the Algerians failed with their 
Afro-Asian conference last year, 
the Cubans have now pulled one off—at a 
lower level, but with an extra continent to 
their credit. Whatever its other con¬ 
sequences, the tricontincntal conference 
held in Havana from January 4th to 15th 
will increase the prestige of Dr Castro and 
his colleagues, who successfully organised 
and stage-managed it. 

The conference took a tough uncom¬ 
promising line against “ Yankee im¬ 
perialism.' 9 It proclaimed “the right and 
duty M of all peoples 44 to supply material 
and moral aid to the peoples who are fight¬ 
ing for their liberation cr are assailed 
directly or indirectly by the imperialist 
powers.” Direct, armed action was extolled; 

K jcful coexistence hardly got i look in. 

of course too soon to tell whether the 
new organisation will produce anything 
more than sound and fury. It' iV to set up 
its headquarters and secretariat in Havana 
and to hold its next conference in Cairo in 
1968. Rather oddly, the 27 delegations 
from Latin America and the Caribbean 
have decided to set up their own separate 
44 anti-imperialist M organisation in Havana 
with a conference there next year. 

Inevitably, the Sino-Soviet quarrel could 
not be excluded from the coherence hall. 
Undeterred Jby ttdr recent Setbacks, the 
Ghihcte' vtartpoously 1 ' ! iftd ; 
attacked the Rttaafcm, in particufer for their 


alleged collusion with the Americans in 
Vietnam. The Russians, for their part, 
stoically turned the other cheek. Their 
restraint paid off; delegates were disgusted 
by Chinese venom, and impressed by 
Russian self-control. This may nave helped 
to console the Russians for their inability 
to check the violently bellicose currents of 
the conference ; the Russian speeches were 
moderate only by comparison with the 
violence of the rest. 

The Russians were also disappointed in 
their hopes that, with the formation of a 
new tricontinental organisation, the Afro- 
Asian People’s Solidarity Organisation 
would be made redundant. In the Russians’ 
eyes the AAPSO is now too much under 
Chinese influence; and they dislike the 
prospect of its next year’s meeting, which 
is scheduled to be held in Peking. But the 
Chinese managed—largely, it seems, by 
veiled threats of walkouts—to persuade the 
conference to accept the idea of having two 
largely parallel organisations. And by en¬ 
listing the support of the Latin Americans, 
who in this matter were naturally enthusias¬ 
tically 6n their side, they managed to 
scupper the Russian plan to get the head¬ 
quarters of the new organisation set up in 
Griip. The headquarters of the AAPSO 
is itself in Cairo, and presumably the 
Russian hope (ana the Chinese feat) was 
that the new organisation cotild gradually 
mop up the old. 


RHODESIA 
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fir-st Challenge 


FROM OUR SALISBURY COMES PONDRHT . -. , 

R hodesia’* newspapers ham adopted a 
variety of Strategies: to cofx nth die 
indignity of censorship. The dailies have 
left the spaces blank j 'a simple desk* tat 
quite telling. TbcRhodetiaHerald used* 
subtle variant of this on,Octanes Day, 
when it filled itsentire leader column frith 
a psalm. A pro-go ver nment flnaacta 
monthly, admitting that some of^dfe' 
material which would have covered: several, 
pages of its January issue htd btasthiae 
pencilled, said it didaotapproveofproiMt 
white Spaces, and'filled up with second* 
eleven copy. Only the liberal monthly, the 
Central African Examiner, has come fighting 
out of- ita corner. 


First, it published a special Christmas 
do-it-yourself issue in which prizes were 
offered to readers who correctly filled lathe 
largest number of missing words (ten 
shillings each for the best three entries, pay¬ 
able in Rhodesian paper currency). . New it 
has gone the whole bog by challenging the 
legality of censorship in Rhodesia’s courts. 
The case was heard by Mr Justice Lewis* 
in the High Court in Salisbury last week. 
Judgment has been reserved. 

The Examiner asked the court to declare 
that the censorship regulations had been 
revoked and were no longer of any force or 
effect. Its case was simply that they had 
been countermanded by a British Order in 
Council on November 19th, nine days after 
they had been introduced. This brought 
up, for the first time since the declaration 
of independence, the whole question of the 
validity of the 1965 constitution. 

There are three respondents: Mr 
Lardner Burke, the minister of justice, Mr 
Howman, the minister of infonnation (in 
both their private and their official cajn- 
rities) and the attorney general of Rhodesia. 
Their counsel, Mr Julian Greenfield, argued 
that the 1965 constitution invalidated 
the British legislation which empowered the 
Commonwealth relations secretary, 'Mr 
Botromley, to make his Order in . Councils 
He said the court should refute to accept 
jurisdiction since it would be unwise to take 
sides in a revolutionary situatinn of which 
the outcome was in doubt. He submitted 
that the court should take account of toe 
factual position, which was that the Smith 
government was the Effective power. 
"Once a revolution of this native suc¬ 
ceeds,” he added, "then the theory .of 
the sovereignty of the British parliament 
goes by the ward.” 

All this sounded like high quality legal 
dynamite. But in feet it is far from cer¬ 
tain that the judgment will have anything 
to tay about the rival constitutions. Bof 
the respondents also argued that, in any 
event, the Bottomley order was invalia 
under Roman Dutch common lawbecatjie 
it had not'been promulgated in Khoffetoa 



(it had, of course, been cenwmcj)., Mg 
Michael May, appearing for the Examiner, 
coo.tpafcd tpat k mt oflt ahrays true that 
la^ajgl|ti| $f Jtroraulgated and *that the 
BriqdNrder contahied a necessary implica¬ 
tion that this one need not be. If.the case 
ia ad i udfcjtcd pnrdy on the promulgation 
queariot^ the conjtitutionii issue will not 
nrrrsWPily haTe to be tackled. J > 

Tie final' argument used by Mr Green¬ 
field ana that it would be improper for the 
court to pronounce on’ a matter involving 
penal law (and therefore possible prosecu¬ 
tion) without the attorney general’s consent. 
He laid the proper course for Mrs Eileen 
Haddan, the ExamfaerYeditor, was to go 
ahead add publish censored material. The 
law touidthen be tested in any subsequent 
proMCutioo, Tfa Bxentmer replied that it 
did nqtWHit to break', the law, and ought 
net- Mr'Iaw to cUk conviction to test what 
it bctteved to be ha rights. It pointed out' 
that many people were involved in rhe print¬ 
ing, publtthing and distribution of the 

Sat ‘piquant aspect of the case ia that 
nobody aeems to know what was the posi¬ 
tion at the courts in the only obvious 
precedent for this sort at unfinished revolu¬ 
tion—the American War at Independence. 
A good many opponents; of the Smith 
regime here are ready to agree with Mr 
Gmenfield’s argument that it would be a 
pity if the court pronounced one way or the 
other on the rival constitutions just at 
present They believe that if UDI is to be 
recanted, die road back will be smoother if 
there has not been a confrontation between 
the bench and the regime. But in 
Rhodesia's agitated sate, one's impression is 
that there wul be a direct legal dash sooner 
rather than later, even if not in the 
Examiner case. Already there is talk that 
the validity of a deportation order, signed 
by Mr Dupont, may be challenged. There 
is certainly no shortage of pretexts for those 
who want to put these matters to the proof. 

THE CHURCHES 

Canterbury 
to Rome 

PKOM A CORRESPONDENT 

T HB Archbishop of Canterbury h to fly 
to Rome on March 22nd to see the 
Pope the following day. The visit, although 
leas dramatic than that of Dr Fisher to 
Pope John in i960, may be of greater sig- 
nlflctsse’ for the future of church unity. 
Dr Fisher's visit, although conducted in a 
hlaze of publicity, was treated somewhat 
furth$ly by the Vatican, whose officials 
acte^ at if his presence made them highly 

, ___ Archbishop is going on a 

full as head of the Anglican 

cahmMon, amunanfal by.wmbish®p 
and .dwqe'od'^:,|i|| officials- .Whflj? in 
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Rome, bf will be the guest of the Pope at 
the, Venq^blc English College (of which 
Ca rding Hecnan it an alumnus). It seems 
very likely that the Pope will return the 
Archbishop's visit by calling on him at die 
college, and if Dr Ramsey extends an invi¬ 
tation to visit England it is likely to receive 
a favourable response. There may also be 
a joint service in Rome, possibly ait die 
church of St Gregory on the Coelian Hill 
from which the second St Augustine left 
Rome for England over thirteen centuries 
ago. 

The meeting should mark, a further turn¬ 
ing point in the relationship between the 
churches. The Pope is known to be sym¬ 
pathetic to reopening the question of 
whether Anglican orders can be recognised 
as valid by . Rome j if this .were successfully 
brought about, the way would be open for 
full intercommunion. The Pope is also 
aware of the need, to revise the canonical 
legislation on mixed marriages. These two 
subjects will probably be high on the agenda 
when the two prelates meet. 

COMMON MARKET 

Stone against 
stone 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LUXEMBURG 

n Tuesday, when the foreign ministers 
of the six common market countries 
adjourned their two-day effort in Luxem¬ 
burg to resolve the European community 
crisis, it began to look as if the irresistible 
forces of French diplomacy had, at long 
last, met an immovable obstacle. General 
de Gaulle, through his foreign minister, set 
out the terms everyone had, expected for 
ending France's six-month boycott of the 
common market's institutions. Although 
M. Couve de Murville insisted it was not 
an ultimatum he was presenting, he did 
not budge on any point of substance during 
the negotiation. Equally the other five 
member states closed ranks and held their 
ground. They even successfully contained 
the notoriously erratic Belgian foreign 
minister, M. Spaak. 

The French conditions for returning to 
Brussels are threefold: the abolition of 
majority decision-making in the council of 
ministers; agreement on the fusion of the 
common market, Euratam and the coal 
and steel community; and acceptance of a 
ten-point programme for cutting the Euro¬ 
pean Commission dovfn to size. Of these, 
the majority voting issue proved the most 
serious stumbling blpek. M. Couve de 
Murville insisted that member states re¬ 
cover the. power of veto they, theoretically 
lost on January ist for important questions 
like. agriculture, and foreign trade policy. 
But the otber/five refused to let France 
hold a pistol,to, thfe head of the,coon<$ of 
national, minister? any l^ger-jgpm^wJR 
during,this final, and^notc.dm^idt^^#; 
of constructing the custom? un&n^, .Jvl*. 
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Spook's attempt to bridge the gap was. 
rejected by fraqce because he : refused to 
yield $a the bask point.pf rcstoringthe veto. 

Tlfc five were, almost as ujoacpommodta* 
ing <?n the fusion treaty. , They .fought shy 
of accepting any date for implementation 
as die parliaments that have not yet ratified 
the treaty (Italy, 'Belgium, Holland and 
Luxemburg) are unlikely to. do so until an 
outline solution to the rest of the crisis ia 
ip sight* Nor were they in a hurry to 
approach the explosive question pf. nominat¬ 
ing the new 14-member high commission ; 
the fear is that France will press the can¬ 
didature of* men less independent-minded 
than the others would like. 

On the powers of the European Com-, 
mission, the French presented themselves as 
fundamentalists, cutting back the heresies 
of eight years of unconstitutional practice 
to re-establish, the pristine truths of the 
common market treaty.. Their prospects 
may be brightest here. For the five appear 
willing to end some of the governmental 
airs snd graces the Commission has given 
itself. And even if they do no more than 
agree to the Commission being asked to 
consult national governments before taking 
major initiatives, its members, especially if 
they are new, will get the point and be 
more cautious in future. 

Although M. Couve de Murville may 
have given nothing away, the blank wall 
facing him did force a change in his tactics. 
On the final afternoon, he proposed a time¬ 
table for resolving the major issues over a 
three-month period to end on April 18 th. 
The five responded coolly. This was partly 
because they felt it useless to accept new 
deadlines while France maintained its three 
conditions for lifting the boycott; partly, 
because the proposal would have guaran¬ 
teed agreement on the agricultural finance 
regulations, which suit France's book, but 
not on such matters as the Kennedy Round 
of talks to cut obstacles to world trade, 
which are of direct interest to Germany 
and Holland. 

Will the next meeting—January 28th, 
same place—be the make or break of the 
common market? The French made it 
plain last week that if there was no agree¬ 
ment, then they would simply press for 
further special council sessions, without the 
Commission being present, ad infinitum. 
However, there is a limit to the patience of 
the five, and the £>utch, if no others, would 
find it hard to accept any more Commis¬ 
sion-less meetings. The reasonable thing 
for France to do now is to back down on 
majority voting in return for solid gains on 
the Etttop tm Commission’s powers. But 
nobody taipws if General ae Gaulle's mind 
works that way. 

. At ,least the unity of the. .five now seems 
unquestionable. One of the most encourag¬ 
ing aspects of their present position ;i$ the 
emergence of the German foreign minister, 
Meirr.Schro&r, as their, upqffiqal leader. 

atotcr mpodlutwgk; franco's 
wtotagp m dfe.Ggtqnapto tyni/tfc 
MsN*WP*- committee, nK^jMOp 
body, xtrho lastj ftMP megOOf w»s a per*. 
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sonal blow to him, and thcreaceporto; fig a 
.strong feeling that .Genrifftg^ ' 
something in return for itp^ 

France on cereals prices a 
It was prudent, therefore,’ of 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


five to 


fix their next encounter with the French 


BEN BARK* AFFAIR 

Stavisky's 

shade 


FROM OUR PARIS 
CORRESPONDENT 

L iSBRIBNOIRE has just 
published the thousandth 
title in its thriller series. 

But no Chandler, Chase 
or Fleming could rival the Figon 
macabre Ben Barka story, 
now being splashed over the newspapers. 
Who could have got away with such a plot? 
A minister of a foreign country alleged to 
have come to Paris to slaughter a political 
opponent: his victim being apparently 
kidnapped for him by a team in which 
senior policemen and a s<£Tet service man 
collaborated with the scum of the under¬ 
world : the investigating magistrate groping 
for ten weeks in ihc dark, while everybody 
who matters in the French police was 
apparently in the know. But at least some 
of this i$ by no means fiction. 

It is now all but certain that Mr Mehdi 
Ben Barka, the Moroccan left-wing leader, 
was murdered; it is certain that his 
murder has become a political scandal. 
When, on January 17th, one of the accom¬ 
plices in the plot, M. Georges Figon (who 
had seemed till then to be evading the 
police with utmost case) was finally cor¬ 
nered, and then reported to have escaped 
capture through suicide, the sceptics 
shrugged their shoulders. They recalled 
another curious and convenient suicide, that 
of Stavisky, in the scandal which shook the 
Third Republic in rhe winter of 1933-34* 
The facts, as reported, arc as follows. 
On October 29th, Mr Ben Barka had an 
appointment in Paris to meet people making 
an anti-colonial film. The whole project, 
with Figon taking the role of a financial 
backer, was a trap. When he arrived, at 
midday, in Saint-Germain-dcs-Pr&, in the 
heart of Paris, he was met by two plain 
clothes policemen. His companion, a young 
Moroccan historian, was pushed aside. The 
two men (real policemen) produced their 
cards and told him their patron wanted to 
see him. He was then driven out of Paris 
to the villa of a M. Boucheseiche, a man 
with a criminal record. Another of the kid¬ 
nappers., Antoine Lopez, an Air France 
official at Orly, was telephoning Morocco 
iq urge General Oufkir v the minister of the 




S taii sky 

interior, to come over in a hurry, “ by mili¬ 
tary transport, if need be.’* General Oufkir 
duly arrived in Paris the next day. He was 
joined by the head of his security police, 
and they went immediately to the villa. 

On what happened next, the only evi¬ 
dence is the various stories published by 
the French press. According to the version 
that L'Express attributes to Figon, the 
Moroccan minister climbed the stairs and 
went to work with a sword on his politi¬ 
cal enemy, who had already been beaten 
and tied up by hired thugs. The dying 
Ben Barka was then taken to a nearby 
house belonging to Lopez. 

What however is known is that General 
Oufkir left for Geneva on October 31st; 
he returned to Paris on November 3rd to 
prepare, with his colleagues in the French 
police, for the projected visit of the King 
of Morocco. This last date is important. 
For it now appears that by then his French 
hosts knew about General Oufkir’s partici¬ 
pation in the Ben Barka affair. Investiga¬ 
tions started on October 31st and on 
November 3rd Lopez gave himself up. It 
turned out that he was not only an official 
of Air France ; he was also an agent for 
SDECE (the French counter-espionage 
organisation). 

Lopez claims to have acted on the 
assumption that the purpose of rhe opera¬ 
tion was a political confrontation. It was 
be who brought a senior inspector, 
M, St>uchoa, mo the schertie tyr assuring 
him that their actions were “covered ’ 
from above. Lopez also claims that he kept 
his organisation informed. His superior In 
the SDECE admitted last week that this 
was true. He added that on November and 
he reported it all to General Jacquier, 
chief of counter-espionage, and then, on 
the latter’s advice, passed on the informa¬ 
tion, that very same day, to the directeurs 
de cabinet .oi the Sftrctd and the. prefecture 


case, the various heads 
ive known it all on the 
Souchon con- 
to his superiors. . Yet 
the magistrate in charge 
to wait till last week to 

team about it in. 

Shocked by all this, the French public 
has also been astounded: by. the antics of 
Georges Figon. Five men have been 
smsred so f«rr 

rag as contact man with Souchon 



of the operation. BouchestftjU! has 1 
as have the three hired thugs. On _ . 
remained in the limelight The Soil 
well-to-do family* Figon, now 3$.^ sen¬ 
tenced in 1933 to w years* imjtfisoomcnt 
for shooting at a polidemsn. Good-conduct 
won him his release in 1961. Since then 
he played the part, on television and in the 
- -press?. of an . articulate and ^unrepentant 
enemy of established society. 

His precise part in the Bep Ba^a affair 
is not clear* Iwtji gave hfefcgfc $b|raordin- 
ary opportunity for pubooty. With a 
police warrant out for him, he multiplied 
appointments with journalists, gave inter¬ 
views and wrote articles, A photograph, 
published by Pam-Match this week, shows 
him right outside the Paris police head- 
. quarters. When the news of his sudden 
death came on Monday, French papers re¬ 
produced the crack the Canard Bnchaitte 
made about Staviskyi * JJe ^cbmmitted 
suicide frith a shot Bred at mw at point 
blank.” 

Indeed, the French press is full of awk¬ 
ward questions. Did the French secret ser¬ 
vices allow the Moroccans to get away with 
it as part of cloak-and-dagger fraternity? 
Who was protecting whom while the various 
police departments observed their con¬ 
spiracy of silence? The accusing fingers 
are now being raised higher and higher. 
M. Dcfferre asked this week whether 
General dc Gaulle would disavow M. Frey, 
the minister of the interior, and M. Foccart, 
the secretary-general at the Elyqte, M if, as 
everything seems to indicam, theyore com¬ 
promised in this affair? ” M. Lecanuet has 
put questions down for the Senate. M. Mit¬ 
terrand is demanding a special session of 
the national assembly. 

The vital question is whether the Fifth. 
Republic is now being entrapped by its own 
origins, by the plot that gave it birth and 
by the Algerian war which made that plot 
possible. In the heat of the battle against 
the secret army (OAS), ordinary police 
forces could not always be trusted. This 
was the heyday of all kinds of secret agents. 
The danger is that the arm of the law could 
get paralysed in the maze of parallel police 
services that resulted. 

On Wednesday the government decided 
to retire General Jacquier, and to reform the 
counter-espionage* service. It was also 
decided that from now on there 
should be regular reports on (he state 
of the investigation into the whole 
BenJBarfca affair. But what will these foveal? 
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EiU PUBLICATIONS 

The Economist InteIHgence Onit periodical bulletins make available on subscription the results of continuous international research. 

The publications include: 


Hastily Eeamrie Reviews 


M each quarter covering over 120 countries; concise analyses of 
economic conditions .and prospects; political developments and 
Implications for business/ trade policy and necessary statistics. 


taper BuSetin 

Quarterly, deals with each of the main types of paper and also with 
the specialised products not dealt with regularly and systematically 
by other publications; supplemented by monthly information sheets. 


Retol Rashes* 

Monthly, for all who are interested in the UK market for consumer 
goods; contains regular reports on the factors affecting spending on a 
national and regional basis; makes forecasts of safes of the main 
groupa of merchandise; analyses the supply position; analyses the 
significance of new developments in retailing organisation and 
prepares special reports on the market prospects for individual 
products. 


Mrtefti h Europe 

Monthly, similar in purpose and scope to Retail Business but covers 
Western Europe. The bulletin is prepared on the Continent by EIU 
companies and offices and is edited and published in London. 


MI)ilKlNlS 

Quarterly, studies longer term trends; production and world trade; 
analyses the outlook in the mein consuming countries; reports^jn 
trends in Important rubber-using industries, and on developments in 
rubber consumption in the USSR. China and other communist 
countries. 


HanIHms 

Quarterly, is devoted entirely to the affairs of the sisal, manila and 
allied industries, giving them much more exhaustive treatment than 
any other publication. 


Motor Bestoess 


Quarterly, is devoted to the affairs of the automobile and allied 
industries; includes analyses of conditions, long term and short term 
prospects of international markets, industries and companies; 
assesses trends in vehicle design and equipment. 


Empea Irena 

Quarterly, covers developments in the European Economic Com¬ 
munity and the European Free Trade association. 


Full patuculars from Subscnpdon Department. 

IK ECMMMSF MIEUNBKE WOT ill 

Spencer House 27 Si James's Place, London, SW1 Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd Sireet, New York, NY, 10017. 


The EIU has offices, companies, and representatives in 36 countries and research correspondents in almost ail others. 
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Home in 
Housing 

P resident Kennedy promised to make Mr Robert Weaver the 
first Negro member of the Cabinet as head of a new Depart¬ 
ment of Urban Affairs—a pledge which so angered southern mem¬ 
bers of Congress that this overdue department had to wait three 
years to be born at all. Last week President Johnson, who had 
tactfully renamed the department 44 Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment,” redeemed that pledge; a step which avoids an affront to 
the politically powerful Negro minority and has, for the President, 
the additional satisfaction, which he prizes highly, of dumbfounding 
everyone. Mr Weaver has been confirmed with all speed by the 
Senate. Mr Johnson did not make the mistake of saying in advance 
where his lightning would strike ; however, a few months ago 
it seemed that Mr Weaver would probably be chosen. But the 
Bill creating the new department was signed in September and 
Mr Johnson was silent; it came into being in November and still 
the President made no move. Mr Weaver’s stock fell; so did 
morale in the new department. 

When the President finally announced his choice, he said with 
unnecessary candour that he had considered some three hundred 
other outstanding candidates.*' Mr Weaver hardly deserves such 
a half-hearted send-off. An economist and expert on housing and 
Negro rights, he has been the head of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency since 1961 ; HHFA is the co-ordinating body 
which, with its various constituent parts/ has been transformed 
into the new department. But he may not be the vigorous adminis¬ 
trator needed to knock a common purpose into what Mr Weaver 
himself once called an tv administrative monstrosity”—and par¬ 
ticularly into the Federal Housing Administration, the conservative, 
suburban-oriented insurer of mortgages whose survival was insisted 
upon by Congress when it approved the new department. 

Some people, particularly Mayors of large cities, think that Mr 
Weaver is too much the academic housing specialist; the Mayors 
would have preferred one of their own number who, they thought, 
would tackle more vigorously the broader function of urban 
development. There is also the argument that an official who will 
be judged in large part by the gains he wins for poor urban Negroes 
might meet less opposition from white Mayors if he himself were 
white. But what may really have made the President hesitate is 
his suspicion that ineptness at HHFA was responsible for the fact 
that rent subsidies, die most promising and most revolutionary 
idea in last year’s housing Act, came close to being turned down 
and were given no money at all. 

Last week the frequently well-informed newspaper column of 
Mr Novak and Mr Evans argued that the President’s failure to 
recruit a nationally-known figure tb head the new department was 
because it was nothing but a 44 glorified housing agency.” 'The 
expectation had been that its head would be the true spokesman 
for the nearly three-quarters of all Americans who already live in 
metropolitan areas and Congress directed the President to com- 


* The Federal Housing AdBnautsackm, the Public Housing Adminis- 
tratioiL the,Urban Renewal. Awrakratfon, the Federal .National. Mon* 
gage Association iiffll the C>nttounS^ Fadlhies Administration. Lkst 
August Oragfess authorised* the spending of tome $8 bittasu on federal 
housing programmes qver the njtxi jpur y^ars. 



Heading up HUD 


mission a study of the other federal activities whidi should be 
brought under the same roof. Such a study group, under lie 
chairmanship of Professor Wood, head of the political science de¬ 
partment at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
at work, in great secrecy, for months. Its report is stiff secret, 
but one highly controversial recommendation leaked out. This 
was that the heart of the war on poverty, the disputed community 
action programmes, should be transferred to HUD from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity in the White House* 

This would have put flesh on the somewhat dry bones of the 
new department, much of whose work is with the urban poor. 
Moreover, it was argued, the community action programmes are 
coming under heavy fire and need the protection of a permanent 
department. Opposed were people who were suspicious oi the 
conservative reputation of much of the federal housing bureaucracy 
and of the influence upon it of city Mayors fighting to keep local 
poverty programmes under their thumbs. President Johnson says 
that he has reached no decision, but for the present, at least, he 
is unlikely to cut the ground from under Mr Sargent Shriver, the 
head of the Office of Economic Opportunity, particularly now that 
he has just relinquished his other hat as head of the Peace Corps. 
This may make the job at HUD look less challenging, but it mil 
make life easier for the new department in its early months. What 
would diminish the new deportment and its influence, would be 
the loss of its public transport programmes to the Department of 
Transport which the President proposes to create. Any far-reach¬ 
ing alteration in HUD’s responsibilities will need legislation. There 
are critics who think that the Administration and Congress would 
have done better to work out the scope of the new department 
before rushing it into being. 

It is not known what other ideas Professor Wood’s committee 
put forward to sharpen and broaden the impact of the new depart¬ 
ment on the shaping of cities. But he will be well placed to 
carry out those which the President accepts. Mr Wood, who 
earlier served on President Kennedy’s task force on urban affairs 
and has become the chief outside architect of these programmes, 
is the new department’s Under Secretary. His name was in 
fact mentioned $s a possible head of HUD. He knows his way 
around Washing!^and 3 * both articulate and persuasive, qualities 
which ife iked if, as is hoped, it is to be a clearing 

house and c^ffixtatbgr for urbafc itfEtirs. Both diplomacy mid 
'strong preaidenUitf backing will be tailed far. The problems of titles 
provide niostbf the substance of domestic government and politics 



AMERICAN SURVEY 
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and they ar^deelt wiih all across tl*. administrative map^health 
and educatioTin one jilafr, public assistance Jn anotjier, recreation 
and open spades in % third, roads in a fourth, railways ina 'fifth. 

Pre-eminent among the problems facing urban America is the 
niodemisation of local governments to take account of the metro¬ 
politan growth which may run across a thousand or more petty 
political bpspidaries. To plan the efficient use of land, transport 
and cqpaflSOQ facilities such as water and sewers which in the 
past Ahfcrfca could afford, or thought it could afford, to deal 
with wfrttfuHy, there must be co-operation; this is particularly 
true for the suburbs, which up to now have tried to make them¬ 
selves islands of white affluence, keeping at bay the poor, the 
eotouied, th«e mobs of children to educate, the crime of the city 
Sheets—and- tbe taxes that go with these burdens. In his message 
on ffle State of the Union die Preaident also promised additional 
fofoi&.of »rinfkfcl>$ni .aad fewarding planning for the growth of 
Thta is all the .mm necessary because 
which the Pteaident has .said will 
a “ second America ’’•before the' end of the 
already ngulfing the countryrid&. 

M R WOOD, once gloomy about the suburbs, sees a spirit of 
maturity on the rise, with more co-operative arrangements, 
more metropolitan planning, more conscience about the problems 
of the cities. (Indeed, last year, it was the cities which acted selfishly 
and short-sightedly by frustrating the provision in the Housing 
Act for federal help for new towns.) What would speed up this 
process would be broad diffusion of rich and poor throughout 
the metropolitan areas. The rent supplement scheme will help, if 
Congress provides the money; this allows people living in sub¬ 
standard housing, or those displaced from their homes, to move 
into decent accommodation built by non-profit or limited profit 
groups with the federal government helping to meet the additional 
cost. Since building of new flats is in the doldrums, the once 
hostile building industry has done an about-face and endorsed the 
new approach. 

But for the poor Negro in the ghetto there is another bar: the 
racial discrimination which is particularly rampant in the suburbs. 
As Mr Weaver notes in his Godkin lectures, soon to be published 
in this country by the Oxford University Press, the introduction 
of Negroes into the suburbs would not only help to solve their 
housing problem but would also have the additional advantage of 
discouraging the flight of young white families from the centres 
of the cities. As he says, there is a conflict between those who 
put racial integration first—mostly the better-off Negroes—and 
those, mostly the poorer ones, who are primarily concerned with 
decent housing, even if this means remaining in rehabilitated homes 
in the ghetto ; indeed, many older Negroes hesitate to leave familiar 
surroundings. But the existence of all-white suburbs is a blot 
on the Great Society and last week the President announced that 
he would ask Congress to complete the work begun by President 
Kennedy and to outlaw all discrimination in the sale and rental 
of housing—not just the fraction financed by the federal govern¬ 
ment. This will be a searching test of the ability of Mr Weaver to 
carry Congress closer to a non-racial society. 

The other pointer to the new urban programmes which the 
President will soon be sending to Congress was bis promise of 
all-out attacks, “ upon a scale never before attempted, 91 on the 
slums of selected cities. Individual Mayors are already anxiously 
staking the claims of their cities to be chosen. In his Budget, 
to be submitted next week to Congress, the President is said to 
be planning to spend $3.3 billion more than in the current fiscal 
year on programmes for the Great Society; most of this should 
find its way to metropolitan areas. Even with a war on Mr 
Johnson is determined to hasten the day when cities will be good 
places to live in. But will Congress co-operate ? 


Painless taxes? 

he budget estimates which American Presidents must produce 

X in January for the fiscal year beginning with the following 
July are always fairly notional; this year they are inevitably more 
so than usual because no one knows how much the war in Vietnam 
will be costing by midsummer. Maybe, when full details have been 
published next week, this year’s exercise may look less illusory than 
it now does, with only the final calculations available. But few 
people take seriously the most sensational of the tricks which the 
President pulled out of his State of the Union Message—the esti¬ 
mate of a deficit for the 1967 fiscal year of only $1.8 billion, the 
smallest since the Eisenhower surplus of i960. 

In part this is to be achieved by stepping up this year’s deficit; 
the supplemental defence appropriation of $12.7 billion requested 
this week should leave the President with some cash in hand for 
Vietnam on July 1st and thus enable him to reduce his request for 
military funds in 1967. On the receipt side he is counting—and 
this at least seems realistic—on a substantial rise in tax yields as 
the result of further growth in economic activity. He is also count¬ 
ing on $4.8 billion in 1967—and $1 billion this year, if Congress 
acts quickly enough—from what he insists is not a tax increase. 
But it will seem like one to those who have to find the money for 
his combination of “ speed-up ” and “ postponement.” 

The speed-up affects payments of income tax by corporations, 
already in the process of being transferred to a current basis ; the 
new proposals mean that companies would be paying tax in the 
year in which the income is actually earned in 1967 instead of 
1970. Payments of income tax by individuals would also be 
speeded up by the introduction of a graduated scale, instead of 
the present flat rate of 14 per cent, for the tax withheld from salary 
and wage payments by employers ; the present system leaves many 
better-paid people to find large lump sums at the end of the year. 
Self-employed persons would also be put on a quarterly, instead 
of an annual, basis for their social security taxes. Finally, reduc¬ 
tions in excise taxes on motor cars and telephone calls, approved 
by Congress last year, and now proceeding by stages, would not 
only be postponed but would actually be rescinded temporarily ; 
the taxes would go back to their levels of December 31st, to 7 per 
cent from 6 per cent for cars and to 10 per cent from 3 per cent 
for telephone calls, as soon as Congress approved the changes. 

How soon Congress will approve the changes, and to what extent, 
is* not yet clear; some modifications and delays seem likely, par¬ 
ticularly since the changes would add to the burdens on people who 
will be voting in next November’s election. The President is really 
asking Congressmen to admit that they, and he, made a mistake 
when they reduced excise taxes with such pride last year. And 
even now not all members accept one of the official arguments for 
the President’s proposals-r-that the economy is becoming over¬ 
heated and that any additional stimulus to demand should be 
avoided. In fact the proposals would almost certainly reduce 
demand from consumers, and perhaps from corporations also. 


Republicans' turn 

F or the first time the opposition has submitted its own formal 
view of the State of the Union, not, it is true, like the Presi¬ 
dent to a joint session of Congress but to its Republican members 
and over the three major television networks. The Republican 
congressional leaders hope that “ constructive alternatives ” will 
provide a guide and a rallying point for the party's candidates, 
particularly for those seeking election this autumn to the House of 
Representatives. Thera is no hope of overturning the Democratic 
majority, but Republican gains might embarrass the President 
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FIRST NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 

and Subsidiaries 

Incorporated with limited liability under the National Sank Act of 
the USA 

Consolidated Statement of Condition as of December 3 b 

IMS 


Assets 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Obligations 

State and Municipal Securities. 

Other Securities. 

Loans after deducting Reserve for Possible 

Losses $ 183 f 056,(XX). 

Customers' Acceptance Liability... 

jfcnk Premises and Equipment . 

Other Assets. 

Total . . .. . 


$12,463,795,000 

1,388,074,000 

1,078,158,000 

259,215,000 

8,143,216,000 

267 , mm 

142,076,000 

234,665,000 


$13,976,787,000 


Liabilities 

Demand Deposits in Domestic Offices . 

Time Deposits in Domestic Offices 
Deposits In Overseas Offices . 

Liability on Acceptances 

Funds Borrowed. 

Accrued Taxes and other Expenses 

Provision for Dividend Declared. 

Other Liabilities. 

Unearned Income . 

Reserve for Contingencies. 

Capital Accounts 
4% Convertible Capital Notes 
Due 1990.#266.308.000 

Shareholders'Equity 

Capital Stock. $359,638,000 

(26,639,838 shares outstand¬ 
ing—$13.50 par) 

(35,000,000 shares authorized) 

Surplus. 400,943,000 

Undivided Profits . 136,231,000 

$896,812,000 


$5,616,854,000 

3,941,931,000 

2,390.099.000 


x 11,948,884,000 
274.984.000 
172.808,000 
98,024,000 
10,656.000 
127,387,000 
74,311.000 
106,613,000 


1,163,120,000 


Total . $13,976,787,000 


Figures of Oversets Branches and Oversees Subsidiaries are at of December 
20. U.S. Government obligations carried at $694,734,000 end other assets 
carried at $526,131000 are pledged to secure public end trust deposits and 
for other purposes required or permitted by lew. First National City Bank 
Is a member of the Morel Deposit Insurance Corporation.__ 


London Branc 
17 Bruton 
Perk Avenub. 


inches, City:117 Old Brood Street, E.C.l Berkeley Square: 
Strew, W.l. Mew YBfk, Uptown Meedqtmrtersr M» 
mb. Downtown HeedqUarWTH Wall Street 


Branches throughout Metropolitan Now York and In 44 Countries on 5 Continents. 



Asahi Pentax Spotmatic should weigh 
enough to break eggs...but it doesn't 

Compare for yoursstf the elegant Spotmatfe with any other full-frame, single* 
Ions reflox ... nona offers more advanced features! 

Y«t Spotmatic weighs only 608 grams. 

Only Asahi’s long anti specialized experience could make «uch precision 
craftsmanship possiblo. 

As a prime example of Spotmalic'a many superb features, examine its through* 
the-lens. fully coupled CdS mater that insures consistent perfect exposures. 

It roads your exposure through the taking lens, from your subject's Image In 
focus on the viewing screen [in focus on the film plane)... no matter what 
lens, niter, or lens-mounted accessory you use. . ( 

This highly sensitive CdS metering system la prababty the meat advanced 
single-lens reflex feature In the last decade, but remember thpre are many 
other quality foature3, plus a complete range of lenses and acoeesories. 

See your camera dealor and compare Spotmatic for yourself or write for 
our illustrated literature. 



ASAHI 

PENTAX 


M 


I^'ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD. c P 3 39S Tokyo Japan ii Av* Clfmencea'j, Bruges 7 
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fr:«ry * *■ 


CaassIMatsd Statement of Condition 

At tha close of business December 31,1965 


Cash and Due from Banks • . . . 

$1,133,182,020 

United States Government Obligations 

548,501.541 

State end Municipal Obligations „ , 

1,017.621.770 

Other iecurittes. 

18.130.490 

Loans (After Deducting Reserve for 
Possible Loan Leases of $66.579.361) 

4.010.861,738 

Bank Premises aqd Equipment , . . 

71.587.515 

Customer*' Lieblttty onAccepfanees . 

124.122,056 

'Accrued Income Receivable . . . . 

35.905,766 

Other Assets 

8.797,029 

TOTAL ASSETS 

$6,968,709,925 


Liabilities and Capital 

Demand Deposits . . . . . V . $3.617,437.3;U 


Savina* and Other Time Deport* < . ,g.196,975.781 

TOTAL DEPOSITS 5,814,413.092 

Funds Borrowed . ...... 447.142.370 

Acceptances Outstanding . . . V 147JP3.110 

Provision for faxes and Othei Expenses 23,326.722 

Dividend Payable. . 6.898,001 

other liabilities ....... 25.246.534 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 6,444,229,829 

Capital: " 

Capital Stock, 312. Par Value Shares 
Authorized 14,200,000: Outstanding 

13.139,049 . 157.668,588 

Surplus. 292,368,872 

Undivided Profits. 62,181,754 

Reserve for Contingencies .... 12,260,882 

TOTAL CAPITAL 524,480.096 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL $6,968,709,923 


AiwMa carried at $563.) 53.53b in thr feief(Oing statement are (fa- 
pomtad to aacvie public funds an.' tor other purpoaas raquirad Ly Iww. 

Chemical 

NewYork 

CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


Mractors 

K Baku a Jackin 

Chair man n/ Executhr Committee 
Hbniy 1/piiam 11 an his President, 

Ilarrh, l "plum A ' O., Incorporated 
Hanoi d H. Hu m Chairman 

Robert J. Mi Kim ■ Chairman of the Board, 
AssuAated Dry Goods Corporation 
Maurice T. Muoaa 

Partner, CrOvuth, Swim 8 Moore 
Richard K. Pavniik, Jr. 

C hair man of the Board, 
New 1 ork Life Insurance Company 
BOMRT O. Goli.t.t Real Estate 

and Investment Management 
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seriously. On the w$ir in Vietnam a constructive alternative to the 
President’s policy has not been easy to find. Indeed, Mr Dirksen, 
the Republican leader in the Senate, who had earlier been insisting 
that the communists must capitulate before the atari of negotiations, 
was content simply to underline the need to guarantee the freedom 
and independence of the people of South Vietnam. 

The Republicans do not even challenge the President's con¬ 
clusion that the American economy is strong enough to provide 
both guns for Vietnam and the butter of social progress at home. 
Wise Republicans recognise that if there is to be a come-back 
for their party it will have to be sought in the big cities; they 
cannot afford to be unenthusia&tic about Negro rights, about job 
training and better schools for under-privileged young people, about 
the war on poverty. Indeed, they are now demanding that the 
poor should have a greater share in deciding the strategy of the 
assault on misery—a shrewd thrust from an unexpected direction 
through a chink in the Administration’s armour. 

But, like many people, the Republicans want to eat their cake 
and have it too. Though they argue that the President’s estimates 
of expenditure and revenue are over-optimistic, they say there is 
no need to make the modest changes in taxes which he proposes. 
Instead they would cut out corruption and waste and eliminate 
ia low priority ” projects (which arc not identified). Senator 
Dirksen and Mr Ford, both experienced in Mr Johnson’s ways, 
were probably not surprised when, a few hours before they un¬ 
veiled their ideas, he pre-empted that evening’s television screens 
and the next day's headlines by summoning the Democratic leaders 
to the White House. What the Republicans may not appreciate 
is how deadly a rejoinder the President had made earlier to those 
who would finance the war by “ sacrifices at home ”: 

Let us ask them: Whom jvill they sacrifice ? The children who 
seek learning ? The sick who need care ? The families who 
dwell in squalor ? . . . Let them call for the contribution of those 
who live in the fullness of our blessing, rather than strip it from 
the hands of those in need. 


New York's strikes 

1. On or off the rails ? 

t may really have been winter that won the New York transport 
strike. When the temperature fell far below freezing, New 
Yorkers simply could not take it any longer. Certainly the new 
Mayor, Mr Lindsay, snatched at a settlement open to criticism 
for being too costly. President Johnson lost no time in delivering 
harsh judgment; he denounced the new contract between the 
striking Transport Workers Union and New York’s Transit 
Authority for having exceeded the 3.2 per cent increase in wages 
which he has come to preach as a gospel rather than a guideline. 
Mr Lindsay protested that the agreement did keep to the rules, 
for the President's guidelines allow exceptions for rises in wages 
needed to correct inequities. New York’s transport workers had, 
in fact, been paid less than other city employees who did similar 
jobs. But Mr Lindsay drew a most ungracious reproof from the 
Secretary of Labour who, like the President, is a Democrat; be 
told the new Republican leader that both his memory and his 
arithmetic were faulty. 

Without doubt, the arithmetic of the new contract was confusing. 
According to Mayor Lindsay, it will cost the city $52 million over 
two years. (Fortunately for his new administration, the rises will 
be staggered in three.instalments, with the steepest increases post¬ 
poned for a year or so.) . But the union is trumpeting about its 
$70 milljoQ Element, wiijle the Transit Authority, which must 
keep the bows, adds it up to $60 million, For transport workers, 
in any case, the strike has produced the prospect of a rise of 15 
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per cent in wages by 1968 ; their average annua) salary had Man 
$6,250. The settlement's effects will be felt outside ; Ne#: YMffr 
City, in Albany, the state's dreary capital, first of <ali. Governor 
Rockefeller has promisedto speed up $100 million that the state* 
had earmarked for the city, but he isless cheerful about the chariots 
of finding another $600 million—the sum that Mr Lindsay feet* 
that the state should give to help the metropolis out of Its broader 
problems; it was already braced for a deficit of $412 million in 
the current fiscal year even before the strike was settled* - 1 

Mayor Lindsay has about a month to make up his mind whether 
or not to raise New York’s standard fare on public transport— 
15 cents. He would prefer to consolidate all the city’s transport 
ventures, so that those which make a profit from coHeccqsg, tojjte 
from motor cars (the city’s bridge and tunnel authorities, jMrtfcu- 
larly) could help to offset the costs of mass transport on buses and ’ 
underground railways. A hasty glance over the post : strike battle- 
field finds Mr Lindsay triumphant but shaky. Mr Robert Kennedy^ 
the state’s Democratic Senator, came out badly, like the Presfc 
dent; what did he do to help ? Mr Walter Rcuthcr, the national 
labour leader, has a more receptive audience for his demands for 
an entirely new bargaining approach in basic industries. But 
organised labour as a whole is nervous. New York’s suffering has 
not improved the climate for the legislation which the trade unions 
want from Congress this year. 


2. Professors picket 

oman Catholic educators arc hoping that the strike by pro¬ 
fessors which is currently embarrassing St John’s University, 
on Long Island will be a salutary example to other Catholic colleges 
and universities in America. For the same tensions exist at many 
of the church's fast-expanding educational institutions; a conser¬ 
vative, largely clerical, administration finds itself pressed to relax 
its paternalistic hold on the university by a teaching staff increas¬ 
ingly drawn from lay life. At St John's, the country's largest 
Catholic university, the two sides have collided head-on in the 
strike which began on January 4th—the first walk-out ever staged 
by American college instructors. The university precipitated the 
crisis last month when it dismissed 31 teachers for “ unprofessional 
conduct.” That probably referred to two newspaper advertisements 
which bore the signatures of some of the professors; one notice 
protested against the transfer of a Jesuit priest who had openly 
criticised American policies in Vietnam, another complained of the 
lack of academic freedom at St John’s. But most of those sacked 
were members of two academic trade unions which bad been press¬ 
ing hard for immediate reforms at St John’s—higher salaries and 
a greater voice in administration for the lay teachers; One of the 
unions, the United Federation of College Teachers, has called the 
strike and 185 of the university’s 650 teachers (for 13^000 students) 
are reported to be staying away from the classrooms. 

The strikers at St John’s see themselves as crusaders for the new 
liberal spirit in their church; they have placards proclaiming 
41 Pope John, si; St John’s, no.” They have no; hesitated to 
threaten legal action against the university for violating a city 
regulation against bringing in strike-breakers. St John’s, run by 
the Vincentian Fathers, has recruited priests and nuns from.other 
institutions to replace the absent professors. St John’s acknow¬ 
ledges the need for change and installed a new president last 
summer to help with the job. And the university feds that it has 
conceded quite a bit—higher salaries, the creation of a senate in 
which lay teachers will hare a major voice.* But it would be hard 
put to grant the union’s chief request—the reinstatement of all the 
dismissed, Jeacbers—especially as one of these, a woman philo¬ 
sopher, has now called for the Reiman Catholic Church to dissociate 
itself from all universities. 
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At Other Catholic colleges, there have been similar stirrings, 
although chiefly among students rather than teachers. They have 
been moved to protest at the transfer or disciplining of priests who 
have been outspoken on the issues of pacifism or civil rights. One 
case which stirred a large number of “ pray-ins ” and fastings was 
that of a young priest in Albany, New York, who was said to have 
been told to give up his work in the city's slums after he had 
criticised local politicians for their unwillingness to co-operate with 
federal officials in order to secure funds from Washington. 


Wall Street's thousand 

m:w m>hk 

I n its forty-third month of boom, the stock market is nearing a 
goal long talked of by Wall Street's visionaries: 1,000 on the 
Dow-Jones industrial average. The break-through could come any 
day now ; it actually did for a short time on Tuesday but the 
average fell to 994.20, an all-time high, at the dose. It back¬ 
tracked a little more on Wednesday but two or three days of fairly 
big gains could easily push it through the magic mark. The signi¬ 
ficance is largely psychological: investors are little richer with the 
average at 1,000 than with it at 999.99. But this does provide a 
good vantage point from which to appraise the past rise and the 
future prospecLs. To many in “ the Street ” the view back looks 
better than the view ahead. At 1,000 the average will have risen 
over 86 per cent from its take-off point—the June low of the 1962 
break. But more remarkable than that figure are characteristics 
that are obscured by daily market reports focusing on short-term 
swings: the nearly unvarying pace of the boom, the simplicity of 
its motivation and—strange word though this may be for a boom 
—its sobriety. Since 1962 the market has rarely even paused for 
more than a week or so and its only genuine dip was early last 
summer. In fact, the Dow-Jones average has risen almost steadily 
by roughly 100 points .a year. 

The explanation, for a mechanism supposedly so batflingly com¬ 
plex as the stock marker, has been almost suspiciously simple: the 
American economy has also boomed steadily and, as corporate 
profits have risen, so have share prices—by almost precisely the 
same amount. Throughout the boom the average price of the 
30 Dow-Jones industrials has ranged only from about 18 to about 
19 times composite annual earnings a share ; last Friday this price- 
earnings ratio was 18.7. The single-mindedness with which inves¬ 
tors have concentrated on corporate profits, ignoring such things 
as the simultaneous downfall of Mr Khrushchev in Russia and 
the explosion of an atomic device in China, has rarely if ever 
been seen before. As for sobriety, the boom has not swept all 
issues up indiscriminately: it has been highly selective. 

The issues that have risen most since 1962 are generally blue 
chips: the General Motors and Chrysler corporations have the 
largest percentage gains, mirroring the way in which automobiles 
have paced the economy. On the other hand, some 500 of the 
roughly 1,200 common stocks on the New York Exchange are still 
20 to 50 per cent below their all-time highs. Internationa] Business 
Machines, the glamour stock of them all before 1962, is over 100 
points below its 1961 high of $607 ; apparently investors have con¬ 
cluded that its continuing growth was discounted in the nineteen- 
fifties. There have been so many similar situations that until 
recently the boom could be said to have been correcting past 
speculative excesses as it rolled along—something booms are rarely 
noted for doing. But lately it appears to be changing character. 

The explosion of volume, which sent the average daily turn¬ 
over on the big board to 8.7 million shares in December from 
only 4.9 million as recently as last August, tends to make price 
swings more volatile. Speculation is rising, too, with low-priced 
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shares and glamour issues in electronics, colour television, defence 
and office-equipment industries—many nowhere near as seasoned 
as IBM often dominating activity. While there is still nothing 
like the 14 hot issue'’ craze of 1961, rumours are moving stocks 
as they have not done for a long time and there have been 
developments such as last year's rise of the Fairchild Camera 
Company, a defence issue, from a low of $274 to a high of $165]— 
more than fifty times its estimated earnings in 1965. Some market 
analysts feel that the character of the boom in the economy is 
changing, too. Some expect inflationary pressures stemming from 
the demands of the war in Vietnam to bring more restraint from 
the federal government (credit curbs or possibly tax rises) than 
President Johnson has hinted at as yet. Many also expect a 
narrowing of corporate profit margins, as gains in sales require 
the use of inefficient machinery and untrained labour to an increas¬ 
ing extent; some see a rise of no more than 5 per cent in corporate 
profits this year. Consequently, the prevailing forecast is for much 
more sec-sawing in share prices during 1966 than there has been 
for many years; one analyst looks for a range of 910 to 1,160 in 
the Dow-Jones average during the year—with what accuracy 
remains to be seen. 


Spare that tree! 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

wo years of public clamour have “saved'’ California's 
redwoods from the motor car. The next job is to save these 
moss-carpeted glades of giant evergreen trees from the greater 
hazard of the lumberman’s axe. For this public support will be 
rallied throughout the United States. A massive fund-raising drive 
is being launched and has been given a good send-off by a 
grant of $1.5 million from the Ford Foundation to the Save-the- 
Redwoods League. Preliminary hearings have been held in 
Washington on a Redwood National Park and a plan will, it is 
expected, be handed to Congress this month, outlining an area 
that lies about 350 miles north of San Francisco stretching along 
the coast to the border of Oregon. Such a national park would 
cost anywhere from $50 million to $150 million, depending on its 
size, and the Secretary of the Interior, Mr Udall, says that it is the 
most urgent decision on conservation now confronting the country. 

The threat from the motor car was eliminated when, in a 
surprise move, the California Highway Commission formally 
rescinded a motorway route which it set in 1964 through one 
beautiful grove of redwoods. Then it tore up and threw away 
plans for three disputed routes, which it had been arguing about 
throughout 1965, across another redwood area some miles to the 
south and told the engineers to start all over again, even if they 
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have to use tunnels to preserve natural beauty. What made the 
commission retreat was the enormous public concern. But politics 
also helped. California’s Governor, Mr Brown, is already 
hut on his yet-unannounccd drive for a third term and he was 
conferring behind dosed doors with park supporters and the high¬ 
way commissioners in the last weeks of 1965. When the commis¬ 
sion sounded the retreat and sent the headache back to the engineers 
for “ re-study,” the state engineer suggested dryly that the study 
would take just about a year. The gubernatorial election is in 
November, 1966. 

This does not mean that the controversy is to be in abeyance for 
a year. The state park authorities are conducting hearings into 
their own plan for acquiring stands of redwoods in areas of primi¬ 
tive forest which are most worth saving, together with enough 
surrounding land to constitute an ecological whole. There are 
state funds available and they ask that 45,000 acres of redwoods 
should be added to the 65,000 acres which the state already owns, 
tracts which have been acquired slowly and expensively by private 
gift and at public cost since 1901. In all, there are 1,663,000 
acres of these rare, very old and very large stands of firs, but 
seven-eighths of them are in private hands, nearly always timber 
interests. What the park department wants to save is not just 
every redwood—many of them are now second-growth, carefully 
cultivated by lumber firms—but rather the primeval groves, as yet 
untouched by man, a natural phenomenon which, once altered, can 
never be reproduced. 

Two years ago the National Geographic Society turned its 
attention to the threat that lumbering was destroying such ancient 
stands of redwoods and gave the federal park service a grant to 
analyse the problem. This stimulated Mr Udall's present drive 
to create a national redwgod park which would permit linking 
into a manageable whole the scattered state plots along the northern 
coast. Where redwoods are concerned there is no rivalry between 
state and federal governments and their rescue plans will probably 
go in tandem. 

S omrwhat overlooked in the sweep of such mounting national 
enthusiasm are the people in the four counties along the 
northern coast of California where arc the principal stands of 
redwoods. These people are by no means elated at the prospect of 
more redwood parks, either state or national. The lumber industry 
is the economic mainstay of the area. The levelling off this year in 
the demand for lumber, because there has been less new construc¬ 
tion, has caused unemployment, especially since it followed the 
losses from the devastating storms and Hoods in 1964. In addition, 
local governments depend upon taxes from the mills and from 
the timber cut. Cities and counties and school districts count 
it no blessing that non-taxpaying governmental agencies may take 
over a large proportion of the land. 

A report has been prepared for the National Park Service by 
Mr John Decker predicting that, if the area continues to rely only 
on timber, the 17,000 jobs which that industry provided in i960 
might, at best, reach 28,000 in 1980, if new investment is poured 
in. On the other hand, if tourism and recreation were fostered the 
jobs created might soon outnumber those in lumbering, enrich 
land values and multiply local revenues from the sales tax five times 
over. But such arguments mean little to stubborn backwoodsmen 
who have always valued trees as lumber, not for their beauty. 
Almost all local officials in this region oppose plans for a national 
park or for expansion of state parks. 

The lumber companies are not so obstinate. Indeed, they have 
tried to create a climate for friendly barter by offering some of 
their land for recreational uses and by calling careful attention to 
their restraint in not cutting the world's tallest redwoods (up to 
365 feet) which stand on company lands. But they are as eager 
as local residents to limit the park schemes, for they have large 


investments in luifberJ&illt Leaking <$cr Mr Udalfs assorted 
proposals, which from ,6i$oo i^res eswiat^O & ?y c<jlt 

$45 million to buy, to fene pl»n far a #4,006 acre p|rk '$bstiusg 
$120 million, these businessmen are predicting chat such' arttbiriods 
schemes will come near to costing $500 million altogether; they 
doubt whether taxpayers love redwoods that much. 


Ring round copper 

T he new silver-saving coins are one reason why the American 
government needs more copper. But the utaifi reasoii is 
the escalation of the war in Vietnam. Defence and other official 
requirements will take about 250,000 tons of copper this year, twioe 
as much as in 1965, out of a total estimated consumption «f 
2,200,000 tons compared with an available supply of a little over 
2,000,000 tons. All this adds up to a shortage of copper which 
has already begun to bring temporary lay-offs in factories where 
the metal is made into tubing and similar products. Other fabri¬ 
cators have been putting up the prices of their goods to meet the 
higher prices which they are paying for copper bought on the 
secondary market, that is, from dealers in scrap metal rather than 
from domestic producers. Some are even buying copper from 
foreign producers, although they charge 42 cents a pound while 
copper mined in the United States is being held at 36 cents. 

When American producers moved to raise this price in 
November, they were deterred by pressure from the President, 
backed up by the release of 200,000 tons from the stockpile, the 
reserve that is supposed to be kept for national emergencies. Mr 
Johnson was concerned not only at the general inflationary effect 
of a price increase but also at its impact on defence costs. (Actual 
supplies of copper for military needs are assured by priority 
arrangements.) The producers, for their part, were concerned at 
the possible long-term loss of their markets to cheaper substitute 
materials and were therefore ready to be amenable. The President 
also initiated what has since become an effort to put a ring round 
American copper by restricting exports of copper scrap in order 
to prevent domestic supplies from leaking away through more 
profitable outlets abroad. These restrictions are now being extended 
to all types of copper, so that exports will be cut by nearly half; 
they arc not being stopped altogether because of the harm that this 
would do to regular customers overseas. 

Congress will probably be asked to suspend the duty of 1.7 per 
cent on copper imports and to permit the sale of another 200,000 
tons from the stockpile. This should ensure adequate supplies for 
this year, but will leave the stockpile with only a little over half 
the 775,000 tons that it is supposed to contain. Thus this remedy 
can hardly be used again ; it also means that, sooner or later, the 
government itself will be buying copper for its reserves as well as 
for current use, so prolonging what has become almost a chronic 
gap between supply and demand. 

Industrial 
Production 

America's mines and factor¬ 
ies ended 1965 with a 
record rise in their monthly 
output. For the year as a 
whole the index went up 
by 8 per cent; the com¬ 
parable increase in the gross 
national product was only 
5.5 per cent. 
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The Last of Euclid 

The revolution in mathematics teaching has penetrated right 
down to the junior schools. Parents, beware 


L ittle Annie lias not the faintest idea 
how to cost 5 yards, 2 feet, 5i inches 
of doth at 3s. 6jd. a yard. Little Johnnie 
does not know his 7 times table. Both 
children are all the better for these deficien¬ 
cies. They are, instead, making experiments, 
measuring discovering for themselves the 
notions of numbers and groups, learning 
the basic language of sets and its applica¬ 
tion to simple situations. Instead of repeti¬ 
tive exercises on money sums and Euclidean 
geometry, they will later be introduced to 
Boolean algebra, which reduces the rules of 
formal logic to algebraic form. When they 
come to their A-level examinations they will 
not have their heads stuffed with formulae : 
they will be given a list of formulae to use, 
and nobody will accuse them of cribbing. 
They arc ordinarily bright children, not ex¬ 
ceptional ones. They are disproving all the 
(often vague) ideas held by their elders and 
betters of what mathematics is about. 

Most of us adults do not know the first 
thing about contemporary mathematics. 
Those nine years or more battling with 
vulgar fractions, Pythagoras, quadratic 
equations, have left us unable to understand 
even the first steps in current mathematical 
topics. Much of the subject today is un¬ 
recognisable to an older mathematics 
graduate, let alone to the ordinary human 
being. Mathematics, some say, has evolved 
more in the last fifty years, even in the last 
thirty, than in the whole of its earlier two 
thousand years. 


•I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 J 


It is not that the concepts are all that new. 
The modem language of mathematics has 
its roots in the last century. A non-Eucli- 
dean geometry, for instance, was invented 
in 1854: matrices in 1858. But as has 
happened before in the long history of the 
subject, techniques were studied long be¬ 
fore any useful application of them could be 
foreseen. 

It may be that with mathematics the 
means mine the end, but the process needs 
a catalyst. Industry has provided it. Tech¬ 
nological problems have become so vast and 
complex that the industrial mathematician 
has become essential. Only twenty years 
ago, industry got what mathematical exper¬ 


tise it required from its engineers and scien¬ 
tists. Real mathematicians then had few 
jobs to choose from: civil servants, teachers 
or actuaries. Today their skills are de¬ 
manded in all kinds of applications in 
industry and commerce never dreamed of 
before—such as automatic control, statisti¬ 
cal inference, linear programming, opera¬ 
tional research, the theory of games. Only 
recently have they turned their attention to 
the social sciences. As things arc, the pro¬ 
duction of electronic computers may out¬ 
strip the number of mathematicians to pro¬ 
gramme them. (An article on u Education 
for a computer age ” in the new Depart¬ 
ment of Education and Science quarterly 
published this week*, suggests that in the 
next ten years the country could need 
10,000 systems designers, 28,070 systems 
analysts and 37,960 programmers to serve 
5,000 computer installations). It could be 
that on the supply of mathematicians will 
hinge the standard of living of tomorrow. 

The non-academic child, too, needs 
something new in mathematics. The shop¬ 
girl already tots up on a machine: before 
too long decimal coinage will make her 
change-giving easier. And in other fields, 
the need for numeracy today is enormous. 
Business requires not only specialist mathe¬ 
maticians but people who are numerate, 
have grasped the principles of reducing a 
chaos of information to some kind of order 
and of spotting relationships between input 
and output data. 

Electronic computers do arithmetic 
largely on the binary system, which uses 
only the two digits 0 and 1. How many of 
us know how to count with them? Not 
one out of a hundred. One of the newest 
and most exciting ideas, a central concern 
of contemporary mathematicians, is the 
sLudy of sets. The elements in sets may 
be numbers, deformations of space, rota¬ 
tions of geometric bodies. Just as calcula¬ 
tions can be made with numbers, so opera¬ 
tions can be made with sets to solve prob¬ 
lems and the concepts can be applied to 
geometry, algebra and logic. The theory 
of sets is now a well-used branch of mathe¬ 
matics in programming electronic com¬ 
puters and in space navigation. 

Geometry is no longer wily the geometry 
of Euclid, nor any other geometry of physi¬ 
cal space, but largely the study of abstract 

* Trends in Education. HMSO. 3s. 6d. 


space. Topology, the youngest branch of 
geometry, has a total disregard for size and 
is concerned less with the shape of a body 
than the way in which its parts are con¬ 
nected. From the rigorous deductive 
methods of Euclid, mathematicians have 
turned to intuitive reasoning. Yet while 
practical application has grown at an aston¬ 
ishing rate, it is the abstractness of modern 
mathematics that is so striking. 

By now, the new approach to mathematics 
has penetrated into most universities, 
but not into most schools. Freshmen have 
to spend their first year learning entirely 
new concepts. A child may go through 
the old mathematics school course, do ex¬ 
cellently at “ A ” level and yet feci quite at 
sea during the first year at college. 

Membership of a set ae {a, b, e) 



Inevitably there is a considerable time- 
lag before new ideas on a subject are 
adopted in schools. Not only are trained 
teachers not available, but the British ex¬ 
amination system has forced them to teach 
the sort of mathematics which parents think 
their children should have. Now, with the 
crumbling of the u-plus examination, it is 
possible to think of children being taught 
modern mathematics from the word go. 

Experimental teaching of modern maths 
in Britain at the secondary level, however, 
has gone on for some time. By 1962, at 
St Dunstan’s College in London, some 
years of experiment had led to the first 
detailed O-level course, and in Southamp¬ 
ton the first British project to embrace a 
group of schools was initiated. The South¬ 
ampton O-lcvcl examinations in the new 
maths in 1964 were the first in Britain to 
be backed by four distinct examination 
boards. The first A-level examinations will 
be taken there in July 1966. The O-level 
syllabus includes the idea of the binary 
scale of notation, the use of the slide rule, 
the notation and idea of a set, matrix mul¬ 
tiplication, the use of graphs in linear pro¬ 
gramming, simple probability and the cal¬ 
culation of the median. During the past 
three years, other projects have been started, 
notably in the Midlands, where the first 
O-level examination will be taken this year, 
in a syllabus which includes calculus and 
computational techniques. The Scots may 
be a jump ahead: they daim that over 
three-quarters of their 12-year-olds are 
doing the new mathematics this year. 

The latest step in rethinking maths takes 
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it back to the first teaching stage in primary 
schools. The work is partly spontaneous, 
partly stimulated Experiments have been 
going on in isolated schools for sjfc- yearq : 
last autumn the Schools Council started a 
trial in schools in 14 pilot areas, involving 
1,200 teachers, and next autumn a further 
65 areas are to be drawn in. The Nuffield 
Foundation is producing teachers' guides, 
pupils' materials, visual experimental aids. 
Instead of doing dreary outdated sums, chil¬ 
dren in these pilot schools learn wcigfl 
and measure, discover relationships for 
themselves, get the concept of probability 
and graphs. It can be good run. The 
children work together in groups and learn 
to write down their findings. 

Needless to say, mathematicians do not 
talk with one voice about the ways in which 
the teaching of their subject should be re¬ 
vised. For instance some are dead set 
against introducing statistics into the school 
course because it introduces uncertainty 
and inaccuracy, the imperfect world before 
the perfect; others are keen on the idea. 
At all levels experiments are being tried ; 
experiments in examining and in teach¬ 
ing by programming—programming by 
machine as well as by the book. 

Any new system must have two goals in 
sight: one that real genius is not hampered; 
the other the need to explode the idea that 
a mathematician has to be bom to it. There 
is some concrete evidence that if a child is 
bright there is no reason at all tfhy it should 
not learn mathematics the new way. In 
Belgium, Professor Georges Papy has de¬ 
veloped a system of school-teaching for the 
very young fairly similar to the one now 
being extended in Britain. He has found 
a high correlation between examination 
marks in maths and those in other subjects. 

There is no doubt that the teaching of 
mathematics has to be changed. The ques¬ 
tion is whether the change is being made 
fast enough. Typically British, the educa¬ 
tional authorities are falling over backwards 
not to dictate to the teachers. The child 
who has to move from one school to another 
majr find himself entering a new mathe¬ 
matical world. Gan we afford not to be a 
little more systematic, a little more like 
the French, for instance, with their rigidly 
centralised syllabuses? The Schools Coun¬ 
cil and the Scottish Mathematics Group are 
attempting to hdp forward the conservative 
teachers, without hampering the go-ahead. 

In mathematics teaching Britain is still 
retaining an individuality, even in the new 
courses. In neither America nor France, 
for instance, is there the tradition of includ¬ 
ing “ applied mathematics ” in a course in 
the way the subject is understood in Britain. 
French and American mathematicians lend 
to mistrust the more intuitive approach of 
the British. In America, abstraction is 
being pushed to new limits and settle of the 
new mathematics curricula there have been 
described as “ puristic monsters." The steps 
British educationists are taking towards 
reforming school mathematics are evolu¬ 
tionary, not revolutionary. But they look too 
slow. Reform is long overdue. 


.RR|TAI1* 

Tories on Crime 

C R1&B,' as an article frn pfege 284 ipointf 
out, Is becoming a totter of increasing 
concern to the electorate. But it is also a 
matter on which > , two parties are 

approaching closer'together. A few years 
ago, the Tory party leaders had to take note 
at the annual conference of the floggers 
and hangets to its? clinks. Tlfis wbek ,tBe 
Conservative political Gentry has published 
a pamphlet* by a gtotip under Mr Thorney- 
croft’s chairmanship that leaves them out 
of the discussion altogether. 

Like the Labour party, moreover, the 
Tory group is disposed towards a psycho¬ 
logical and sociological explanation of the 
increase in crime. It ^oes not subscribe 
to the view that crlnolhal8 v iare more likely 
to be born tbA&rgoide- Instead, it blames 
the increarii%of society, the 
break up jit ftdghbdurly units, the frustra¬ 
tion felt b^v.ooung people who do not 
achieve ttifcnd success in an age of 
affluence vjmb SUCCESS is supposed to be 
available'to all. * ! 

Nor is' tfie. Tory group, widely different 
in its proposals for JbHof with crime and 

* “ Crime knows no bouittforfes,* Cwscivative 
Political Cent**, 2s. 6d» 
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criminals—sketchy though these are in 
places, particularly in relation to alcohol and 
ydrug r addkt& {t does, it is true, suggest 
that juyegile coiirts have not been tough 
enough with yming offenders, and it is 
opposed to the present Government’s 
proposal to abolish the courts in favour of 
family councils. But the Tory pamphlet 
is in line with left-wing tMnking in its 
anxiety tq keep offenders out of prison, 
cgfcpeci^fty the closed, security prison, by 
peans/m more, and heavier, fines, the 
suspended sentence, probation hostels and 
semi-detention; and in its emphasis on 
making prisoners work for a proper wage. 

The group’s strongest proposals rightly 
concern the polioe. Reorganisation into a 
few, powerful units has lagged and must 
be pushed by something more than the 
Conservatives’ 1964 Police Act. The party 
now suggests direct Home Office responsi¬ 
bility for all police forces, not just the 
metropolitan police. Better equipped, and 
better paid, policemen should be backed 
with more taxpayers’, as opposed to rate¬ 
payers’, money. The authors carefully do 
not commit themselves to a national police 
force, but they succeed in leaving the 
impression that once local government 
boundaries no longer bind the police, why 
step short of national ones ? 


Church Stands up for Bastards 


E nglish law should be reformed to give 
illegitimate children fathers by 
“ recognition ’’ or by legal action taken on 
their behalf. This is the principal recom¬ 
mendation put forward by the Church of 
England’s board for social responsibility in 
a pamphlet just published. (Fatherless by 
Law: Church Information Office. 3s. 6d.). 
Under existing law the mother of an illegiti¬ 
mate child has some legal status but the 
father none. If the Anglican committee’s 
suggestion were to be adopted a new status 
would be imported into English law: that 
of a “ recognised ’’ child, which would be 
half-way between illegitimacy and full 
legitimacy. The practical effects of this 
would be that the child would have a claim 
for maintenance against its father (which 
could be brought by a legal “ protector ” 
appointed by the courts) and would also 
have claims against the father’s estate on an 
intestacy. At present the child has no rights 
of any kind against the father. 

Although this new status is novel to 
English law it already exists in a number of 
continental legal systems, notably those of 
France, Italy and Switzerland. Its adoption 
in England would be in accord with humani¬ 
tarian sentiment and the recent histoiy of 
legal change, which has been in the direc¬ 
tion of closing the gap between legitimate 
and illegitimate status. Since 1926 illegiti¬ 
mate children have been able to be 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of 
their parents. This was subject to one ex¬ 
ception, that the rule should not be used to 


legitimise a person whose father or mother 
was married to a third person when die 
illegitimate person was born. This excep¬ 
tion was done away with by parliament in 
1959 . 

In the past the principal objection brought 
forward to improving the status of the ille¬ 
gitimate is that this would undermine the 
stability of marriage. It was felt that the 
sins of the fathers should literally be visited 
upon the sons. Fortunately this view no 
longer commands wide support and it is 
especially significant that a Church commit¬ 
tee should be putting forward the present 
proposals. Psychologically, of course, the 
gulf between legitimacy and illegitimacy can 
never be wholly bridged, but the law should 
do what it can to hdp rather than hinder 
illegitimate children, who are inevitably 
severely handicapped. To give the father of 
an illegitimate diild an opportunity to 
recognise his offspring, or the child itself the 
chance to apply for a “ filiation ” order, 
would still leave the illegitimate child at a 
legal disadvantage in some respects over 
such questions as nationality and birth cer¬ 
tificates, but it would be a substantial im¬ 
provement in his position. The ultimate 
aim of the law should be to give the illegiti¬ 
mate child complete equality of opportunity 
(so far as it can) with its legitimate counter¬ 
part. Once a^ain the admirable board for 
social responsibility has given a lead in the 
right direction. The Home Secretary or 
some private member should now put the 
proposals intb. legislative practice. 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS 

OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 



Walter Bagehot (1826-1877), 

banker, economist, political thinker and commentator, critic and man of letters, can fairly be described 
as Victorian England’s most versatile genius. Sir William Haley has described him as a writer “that no 
generation has yet been able to ignore”. 


The publication by The Economist 
of The Collected Works of Walter 
Bagehot edited by Norman St. John- 
Stevas is an event of considerable im¬ 
portance, particularly so in view of the 
greatly increased interest taken in 
Bagehot's thought during the past 
decade. 

The Collected Works of Walter 
Bagehot will be published in eight 
volumes, each volume or set of volumes 
being separately indexed. 

This edition of Bagehot sets out to 
include everything he wrote which is of 
lasting value and interest. The essays 


Lithrary: Volumes I & II 
This first set includes several newly discovered 
articles including essays on BaileyN “Pestus” 
and Tennyson’s" Idylls *\ Amongst the literary 
figures dealt with in other essays are Shake¬ 
speare and Milton, Sterne, Scott, Shelley and 
Wordsworth, Browning, Thackeray and Dickens. 
Essays on three literary historians Gibbon, 
Macaulay and Grote, are also included. Enjoy¬ 
ment was the essence of Bagehor’s approach to 
literature. He was not merely an academic 
critic, but a journalist of genius who enjoyed 
reviewing books. The ultimate test of good 
criticism is whether people still read it. 
Bagthot’s criticism, highly idiosyncratic, hicid 
and penetrating, has this undeniable merit: it 
has survived. The volumes are introduced by 
Sir William Haley, editor of The Times . 


are given in their original form, or in 
the form last revised by Bagehot, and 
no effort has been spared to establish 
authoritative texts. The text of “ The 
English Constitution ”, for example, has 
been radically revised and contains 
many passages hitherto omitted. 

The Collected Works of Walter 
Bagehot edited by Norman St. John- 
Stevas, a leading authority on Bagehot's 
life and thought, will make the complete 
Bagehot available for the first time. Its 
thoroughness and meticulous scholar¬ 
ship make it a major contribution to 
nineteenth century studies. 


Historical: Volume III 
This volume covers ihc whole range of 
Bagehot** writing on the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries. 

Political: Volumes IV & V 
This ser contains two of Bagehot’s most famous 
works, 41 The English Constitution ” and 
44 Physics and Politics ”, Other essays cover 
various aspects of English and American con¬ 
stitutional government. 

Economic: Volumes VI & VII 
This set includes Bagehot’s 44 Lombard Street ” 
and "Economic Studies’* as well as his essays 
on ” A Universal Money ” and “ Adam Smith'*. 

Ijstters & Miscellaneous Items: 

Volume VIII 


In keeping with the importance of the 
work, great care has been taken in the 
design and production of each volume. 
The typeface for the text is Fournier. 
A fine quality esparto book paper is 
used and each volume is bound in heavy 
buckram, with the tide gold-blocked on 
the spine. The volumes are in dust 
jackets and measure 8}" x 5.V". 

The first two volumes—Literary: 
Volumes I (476 pp.) and II (400 pp.), 
price £5.0.0. for the set of two volumes 
post free by surface mail to any part of 
the world, may be obtained only direct 
from The Economist. 

As further volumes are published, 
purchasers of the first two volumes will 
be advised. 



Book Department, 
The Economitt, 

2$ St. James's Street, 
London, SW1. 


Telephone: 
Whitehall $155. 


Readers in the USA may obtain copies from 
the Harvard University Press. 
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BOOKS 


The Spy Who Turned Into a Cult 


The Case of Richard Sorge 

By F. W. Deakin and G. R. Storry. 

Chat to and Windus. 373 pages. 35s 

Last year a 4-copeck postage stamp was 
issued in Russia bearing the face of Richard 
Sorge, who had just been posthumously 
awarded the decoration of Hero of the 
Soviet Union—twenty years after his execu¬ 
tion as a spy in Tokyo. A Moscow street 
has been named after him ; so has a Soviet 
ship. An unprecedented series of articles 
in the Russian and cast German press has 
glorified not only the man but also his 
profession. 

This belated outburst of praise contrasts 
strikingly with the total silence about Sorge 
that the Russians maintained during the first 
postwar years, when the story of his ring’s 
activity in Tokyo between 1933 and 1941 
was widely published and eagerly discussed 
in America and Japan. It is a fascinating 
story, which has already been the theme of 
several books. But Mr Deakin and Mr 
Storry (of St Antony’s College, Oxford), 
who have combed through published and 
unpublished material in several countries 
and interviewed many people who were per¬ 
sonally involved in the affair, now offer a 
much more complete and scrupulously bal¬ 
anced version—which is, at the same time, 
very readable. 

Sorge’s father was German, his mother 
Russian. Brought up in the solid conven¬ 
tions of a large middle-class German family, 
he went to war in 1914 as a nineteen-year- 
old student, fought bravely, and by 1916 
was released, wounded, to resume his 
studies. At once he was drawn into secret 
revolutionary activity, and from 1918 on 
he was permanently engaged in clandestine 
service of the communist cause. Between 
1924 and 1929 he was working in Moscow 
for Soviet intelligence (during which time 
he went on secret missions to Britain and 
Scandinavia); 1930-33 saw him serving the 
same masters in China ; then they sent him 
to run a spy ring in Tokyo, where his suc¬ 
cess was outstanding. 

Much of the information that he sent to 
Moscow in a steady stream for eight years 
was obtained by his Japanese communist 
associates. But Sorge’s own trump card 
was his intimate links with the German 
embassy in Tokyo. In the belief that he 
was interested only as a correspondent for 
German newspapers, its trustful staff will¬ 
ingly gave him masses of secret information 
about both German and Japanese intentions 
and actions. The Sorge ring gave Moscow 
several weeks' advance notice of the date 


of the German invasion in June 1941, as 
well as supplying detailed reports on Japan¬ 
ese military dispositions which greatly eased 
the Russians' fears of an attack on Siberia. 

In October 1941 the Japanese police 
caught one of the ring’s minor agents and 
then swiftly rounded up all its clucf mem¬ 
bers. Even then the German diplomats 
were incredulous, and Sorge actually tried, 
during his first interrogations, to claim that 
he had been spying for Germany, not Rus¬ 
sia. The authors discuss certain suggestions 
that he did in fact pass information to Ger¬ 
man intelligence. There is little evidence 
of this; but he may have done something 
of the kind when he saw that by doing so 
he could strengthen his position and thus 
serve the Russian cause even more effec¬ 
tively. 

Although some aspects of the Sorge case 
remain obscure, one that is blindingly clear 
is that his success depended entirely on the 
Germans’ complete failure to check his re¬ 
cord. Their embassy opened its doors and 
its files to a man who had been listed by 
the police in Germany as a communist agent 
in the early 1920$, and who had later spent 
five years in Moscow on the Russians’ pay¬ 
roll. Sorge had considerable personal 
charm ; he traded heavily on his 1916 Iron 
Cross when wooing military attaches; and 
he could please the ladles (he left behind 
him a trail of unofficial wives, who were 
very tolerant about the many briefer attach¬ 
ments he also formed). Yet he was not 
always discreet; some of his acquaintances 
thought him arrogant and exhibitionist, and 
he had recurrent spells of heavy drinking. 
In 1931, in Shanghai, he had had a close 
shave when other Russian agents were 
arrested there. In Tokyo it almost seemed 
that he had achieved total immunity from 
suspicion ; even when, in early 1941, a 
Gestapo colonel was sent there wirh instruc¬ 
tions which apparently included an investi¬ 
gation of Sorge’s activities, the spy had no 
difficulty in convincing him that there was 
nothing to be investigated except the con¬ 
tents of the bottles that they were soon 
convivially draining. 

Sorge's warnings about the German in¬ 
vasion of Russia were set aside by Stalin, 
like those from other sources.. But the in¬ 
telligence services in Moscow retained great 
respect for his work. After the Japanese 
surrender in 1945 the only surviving mem¬ 
ber of the Tokyo ring (another German) 
was secretly whisked off to Russia. In 1964 
this man, Max Klausen, was given a mili¬ 
tary decoration by the east German govern¬ 
ment. Along with the honours then be¬ 


stowed on him and, posthumously, on Sorge 
went the rehabilitation of two of their 
Superiors in the Soviet military intelligence 
system, General Berzin and Colonel Boro- 
vich, who had been killed in Stalin’s prewar 
purges. The new personality cult of Richard 
Sorge thus falls into place as part of the 
Soviet revelation of Stalin’s errors. As 
Pravda put it, “Only after twenty years 
were there favourable conditions for telling 
the truth about Sorge.” . 

Grand Impasse 

Reaction and Reconstruction in 
English Politics, 1832-1852 

By Norman Gash. 

Oxford University Press. 227 pages. 30s. 

The problem which Professor Gash set our 
to explore in his Ford Lectures at Oxford 
in 1964, now happily published and avail¬ 
able to us for our shelf of the half-dozen or 
so indispensable works on nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury England, is the paradox of the post- 
Reform Act period. Why was it that after 
the "grand settlement” of 1828-1832 the 
politics of England were, for twenty years, 
more unsettled, bitter, factionalism! and 
restless than ever before? Why did the 
emancipation of the Dissenters lead to the 
worst relations between Church and Dis¬ 
sent since the days of Queen Anne? Why 
did the emancipation of the Roman Catho¬ 
lics lead to more, not less, anti-Popery? Why 
should the Reform Act itself, that crowning 
achievement of the “ Movement,” have been 
followed by the “ political alienation of the 
working classes, the progressive disillusion¬ 
ment of many of the middle classes, the 
decline of parliamentary radicalism ” ? Why 
should this triumph of the parliamentary 
idea have been followed by Chartism and 
the Anti-Corn Laws League, the two great¬ 
est extra-parliamentary movements of the 
century? Even more paradoxical, why 
should the Crown and the House of Lords 
have been more active in the five years after 
the Reform Act—and more active against 
reform—-than in the preceding twenty-five? 

The answer, developed by Professor Gash 
with methodical clarity and the skill that 
comes only with profound familiarity with 
every nuance of the evidence and every ram¬ 
ification of the sources, is, essentially, that 
the Reform Act, far from being a “ settle¬ 
ment ” as the Whigs fondly hoped, was, like 
every other major political point at issue 
in the period, the consequence rather of the 
great "interests” and the great "anti- 
interests ” of the country having fought each 
other to a standstill. It was the deadlock of 
political exhaustion that later, after the 
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deepest bitterness had stoitfy woctod its 
way out, emerged into the seme what more 
amiable, or resigned, temper of ‘‘ equipoise,” 
so memorably portrayed for us recently by 
Professor W. L. Burn. The Victorian com- 
promise, like most other compromises, was 
the child of requited hate and thwarted noxi¬ 
ousness. Not the least of Professor Gash’s 
services has been to remind us of the fact 
that the happy balance celebrated by Profes¬ 
sor Bum, and the kind of non-doctrinaire 
political activity so lovingly depicted by Dr 
Kitson Clark, were not the product of a 
national wisdom of reasonableness and a 
pragmatic genius for the possible. The 
Whigs, who laid claim to a monopoly of 
these virtues, merely presided over a grand 
political impasse causkl by an almost total 
absence of diem. 

Professor Gash subjects each of the com¬ 
ponent elements of the problem to detailed 
analysis. The Crown, the weakest compo¬ 
nent, was the first to come to terms. The 
process set in train by William IVs fool¬ 
hardy attempt to replace Melbourne by Peel 
in 1834 was completed when Albert got his 
hands on a duplicate set of keys to the des¬ 
patch boxes and set the monarchy deliber¬ 
ately on a path of working with, mstead of 
against, the grain of politics. The Lords 
were in a much stronger natural political 
position. The very brutality of their coer¬ 
cion in 1832 in a curious yay strengthened 
rather than weakened their bargaining 
position in the following years. “ The trau¬ 
matic effect of the 1832 operation was . . . 
felt as keenly by the surgeons as by the 
patients.” The Lords lived to fight another 
day. 

The best lectures are on Church and Dis¬ 
sent, no doubt because, being about religion, 
the struggle was more ferocious and the 
failures of both parties to prevail all the 
more clear-cut. But more important, if less 
entertaining, are the last two lectures on 
party in politics. Eighteen thirty-two re¬ 
quired a redefinition of what party was to 
be about. Party, like religion, seemed about 
to become much more “ doctrinaire.” Peel 
tragically, and Russell tragi-comically, 
failed in their respective efforts; and the 
book ends on a note of beautiful appropriate¬ 
ness as that bluff (in the very sense of the 
word) embodiment of the Victorian compro¬ 
mise, Palmerston, is about to enter into his 
inheritance. 

Haile Sellassie Under Fire 

Ethiopia: A New Political History 
By Richard Greenfield. 

Pall Mall Press . (Library of African 
Affairs.) 523 pages. 55s. 

This is a Iona book and one whose 
general tide could be misleading. For the 
earlier chapters—sketching briefly both 
origins and modem tunes “ untfl there 
clambered out of the confusion the' small 
and ruthless, yet strangely dignified figure 
of Haile SeUasaie ’’—are reauy link more 
than introductory to the abortive revolution 


BOORS 

of December i960, to whose genesis and 
details is devoted more than a quarter of 
the 4*0 pages ef text, Mr Greenfieid, who 
spent four yean in the country mainiy on 
educational work connected with the uni¬ 
versity established by the Emperor with 
American support, Writes as a declared 
“progressive* rather thin as a dis- 
psstonate historian. His slant can be 
inferred from the statement that the bode 
could not have been written 

without the initial encouragement of . . . 
notably certain East and Central African 
politicians who doubtless prefer not to be 
named, but who believed that some book 
relating Ethiopia to the African revolution 
was accessary 

Thus the tone of the work is set by the 
author’s belief that 

great as his [Haile SeUassie’s] intentions once 
were, and considerable as his achievements 
have been, his techniques of close personal 
control, if it first necessary, soon became 
obsolete. 

More objective books dealing with modern 
Ethiopian history tend rather to see in Haile 
Sellassie the Patriot King who will be 
judged in the end less by the state in which 
he leaves his country as by that in which 
he took it over. This man has had to wage 
a war on two fronts—against his centrifugal 
feudal provincial Rases at home, against 
invasion and conquest from outside—and 
it is amazing that he has been able to 
accomplish as much as he has, especially 
since, in the attempt to remake his country 
after the expulsion of the Italians, he has 
been handicapped by the disappearance of 
a lost generation of potential helpers, 
victims of the invader. 

Where Mr Greenfield is content to drop 
his preaching, he can be interesting, as on 
the Italian occupation; he has also taken 
the trouble to master the intricacies of 
Ethiopian titles and ranks. But when he 
allows his political sympathies to control 
his pen, we get long-winded and over¬ 
detailed pamphleteering rather than critical 
assessments; we get newspaper reportage 
that can degenerate into gossip. Nor can 
he resist a sneer at the contrast between 
the old and the new quarters of Addis 
Ababa. Of course there are bound to be 
contrasts, for when the Emperor MeneUk 
decided to transfer his capital to the centre 
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of htrenlarged doaainions iie choreas to 
site a flat plateau on which stood ** 
agglomeration of. African villages of 
thatched tukuls, which are now connected 
rather chan displaced by new streets and 
buildings. 

In another context the author’s glorifica¬ 
tion of the Neway brothers, leading figures 
in the revolution chat misfired, is dauMy 
to be endorsed by history. When the rebel 
leaders were finally cornered in the 
Imperial Palace known as Prioce’s Paradise, 
in which they had barricaded themselves 
with their loyalist hostages, Girmaferi 
Neway and some of his associates 
deliberately machine-gunned more than a 
dozen of the Emperor's ministers and dose 
friends before they were forced to sur¬ 
render. Mr Greenfield's comment on thb 
shambles is confined to quoting Girmamt 
as saying that he and his companions “ took 
upon themselves the awful responsibility 
‘that Ethiopia should never be the same 
again ’ He does not comment on the 
fact that the trial of the leaders of this 
bloody rebellion ended with only one death 
sentence. 

The book is too one-sided for a history, 
too long for a tract. We learn from the 
dust-cover that Mr Greenfield, who In the 
meantime had left Ethiopia, was invited to 
accompany the official Ethiopian party in 
1964 on the Emperor’s visits to Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanzania: a broad-minded 
gesture, one would think, on His Majesty’s 
part to so severe a critic. 


Uneasy Exercise 

Domestic Capital Formation in the 
United Kingdom, 1920-1938 

By C. H. Fcinstein. 

Cambridge University Press. .(Studies hi 
the National Income and Expenditure of the 
United Kingdom.) 282 pages. 909. 

This series of studies has a sad, chequered 
history. First to be published, although in¬ 
tended as fifth, was a volume about wages 
and salaries in the interwar years. This 
appeared in 1953 aD d was followed by two 
more titles in 1954. Then there was an 
eleven-year silence during which time one of 


THE EUROPEAN IDEA/ Lord Qladwyn 

In this eloquent and forceful statement of the case for European Unity one of Britain** 
most distinguished statesmen traces the development of Europe from Charlemagne to the 
Treaty of Rome and shows bow European Upity has always been passionately fought for. 
Essentially optimistic, this work should confirm Europeans in their faith and win over 
many who doubt whether Britain should join a necessarily supra-national European 
Community. 

25 s. 
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the intended studies, on public income and 
expenditure, quietly folded up. The whole 
project is to be completed by two more 
volumes (one of whim Was said to be in 
an advanced stage of printing as. long ago as 
May 1964); the final volume will pull to¬ 
gether, it is claimed, all the work; in earlier 
volumes and so cover national income and 
expenditure from i860 to i960. 

It has all evidently been a very uneasy 
exercise. How simple it is to argue glibly 
that it tt better to have some quantitative 
economic record than none at all. On the 
other hand, when it is all highly speculative 
nobody should stake much on the outcome. 
Dr Feinstem qualifies his estimates of capital 
formation in Britain in interwar years in 
this way :■ “As a guess ’’—and he emphasises 
that it is a guess—“ the estimates for most 
years might lie within a range of error be¬ 
tween 7 and 15 per cent from the true 
estimate.” The original researcher on this 
study. Dr K. Maywald, found himself “ un¬ 
willing in the end to associate his name with 
the final product.” Emotions have run 
high. 

A final chapter compares the new results 
with previous estimates, such as Mr P. 
Redfern’s of capital formation and Mr (now 
Sir Harry) Campion’s of the stock of capital 
m the 1920s and 1930s. Where the ordin¬ 
ary user (if there is such a creature) will 
feel least happy is when it comes to com¬ 
parison with the official figures for 1938. 
The Blue Book's estimates of total net fixed 
capital formation in 19^8 is £297 million ; 
the estimate tabulated m this new study is 
£217 million. But, taking everything into 
account, Dr Fcinstein plumps for £24$ mil¬ 
lion, putting the margin of error in this 
latter figure at perhajps plus or minus £25 
million. A wide choice, you may say. 


New States and Treaties 

The Effect of Independence on Treaties 

A Handbook prepared by the Committee on 
State Succession to Treaties and other 
Governmental Obligations. 

Stevens under the auspices of the Interna¬ 
tional Law Association. 406 pages. 5 gns. 
The emergence of a very large number of 
nations to statehood since the last war has 
caused not only political and social prob¬ 
lems ; it has caused legal problems as well 
Foremost among these has been the effect 
of independence upon treaties, a question 
whose importance is clear in two respects: 
first, treaties am the very fabric of inter¬ 
national intercourse; and, second, treaties 
cover a limitless variety of subjects. When 
dew nations emerge to full independence, 
tire they still bound by the treaties entered 
into on their behalf, while they were still 
impendent territories, by the colonial 
.Jjpwer? 

^Traditional international law has 
Jglihicted us to look at the “ legal person- 
mty” of the, new state. If a new “legal 
Wbrsonality Hftjas been born with statehood, 
Wen the jiK treaties are not binding— 


covering land rights, such as boundary lilies 
and navigation channels. Bui is the old 
assumption that a new “legal personality” 
is bom only after convulsive revolution- 
such as in Russia in 1917—realty valid? 
Is the legal personality of Nyasaland under 
British role really me same as that of 
Malawi under Dr Banda? Dr Zourek, die 
former Czech President of the United 
Nations International Law Commission, 
thinks not. He argues in this study (pre¬ 
pared by a special committee established by 
the International Law Association) that a 
completely new state comes into being with 
each acquisition of sovereignty. He and 
his fellow committee members—a formid¬ 
able list of distinguished lawyers—are at 
one, however, in believing that a handbook 
on the actual practice of new states with 
regard to treaties would be invaluable. 
What are the attitudes that have in fact 
been taken by new states when they have 
been faced with a battery of treaties which 
their former colonial ruler had concluded 
for them? 

Professor O'Connell, of Adelaide Univer¬ 
sity, perhaps the foremost scholar in the 
world today on legal problems of state suc¬ 
cession, has succeeded brilliantly in his task 
as rapporteur. This volume provides an 
admirable and substantive handbook 
(though this is altogether too modest a 
word for so massive an undertaking) on the 
practice of most of the older and many of 
the new members of the Commonwealth, 
as well as of the former French states in 
Africa. Bach of these nations has been 
required to make particular decisions with 
regard to the continuity of treaties, the 
continuity of legislation, succession to 
multilateral treaties, and membership of 
international organisations to which their 
parent state belonged. Professor O’Connell 
and the other committee members have 
gathered a wealth of information on which 
a realistic reappraisal of the law can be 
based. Wisely, they have not duplicated 
the work of the International Law Commis¬ 
sion by debating the underlying theory. 
This handbook contains facts, and the 
formularors of tomorrow’s law, if it is to 
be realistic, will need to base themselves 
as much on these as on legal theory. 


The Greeks Again 

The Civilization of Greece 

By Francois Chamoux. Translated by W. S. 
Maguinncss. 

Allen and Unwin . 395 pages, illustrated. 

75S. 

Ancient Crete 
By R. F. Willetts. 

Routledge end Kegan Paul. 206 pages, jjs. 

Handsome works on the ancient world 
tinue to pour out; it is a credit to 'jfl 
contemporary reader that they presun 
pay their way. M. Chamoux’s book, 
translated from the French, is a part»- 


becoming rathe* comment it is pricey, 
handbook and filled with admirable illustra- 
turns.; One's? first instinct is 00 put It on 
the coffee-table; but one 1 would be wrong 
to do so; It is a serious and successful 
attempt to describe Greek civilisation in a 
single book: haute vulgarisation in the best 
French style, which the amateur can read 
with pleasure and profit, but only if he 
reads carefully. Nearly half the book is 
historical, with a deliberate accent on war, 
as the central fact of Greek life. It is 
followed by a series of chapters on separate 
subjects, of which the first, once again, is 
on war;.the next, as clear an account as 
one can find of that confused subject, Greek 
religion, derived so far as possible from the 
known facts of religious observances. The 
city state, art and literature inevitably get 
rather squashed ; but clarity, as one expects 
from the French tradition, is the keynote. 
A sensible book, thoroughly to be recom¬ 
mended. 

Mr Willeits’s book is at the other end of 
the spectrum: a specialised study in a scries 
of books on social history. Its sub-title is 
“ A social history from early times until the 
Roman occupation.” This is a slight 
exaggeration, since Mr Willetts is almost 
entirely concerned with the classical and 
hellenistk periods: as he is among the 
minority who do not accept the Ventris- 
Chadwick interpretation of Linerfr B, he 
cuts himself off from what most people 
would regard as valid evidence for the 
Mycenean period. This does not matter: 
Crete had a curious social and political set¬ 
up in classical rimes, aristocratic and old- 
fashioned, which is rather well documented. 
The student of Greece will find a way of 
life which is very unlike much to which he 
is accustomed ; and the social historian will 
find an odd case-study well set out. Only 
the chapter on religion strikes one as rather 
speculative. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Financial Analysis in Capital Budgeting. 
By Pearson Hunt. Harvard Business Softool. 
London: Bailey Bros, and Swinfen. 88 pages. 
13s. 6d, 

The American edition of this book was dis¬ 
cussed in a Business Leader in The Economist 
of August 29,1964. 

Tables: For Discounted Cash Flow* Annuity, 
Sinking Fund, Compound Interest and Annual 
Capital Charge Calculations, with Explanatory 
Notes and Examples. By G. H. Lawson and 
D. W. Windk*. Oliver and Boyd. 102 pages. 
10s. 6d. 

'The Struggle for the Domination op Syria, 
1400-1300 b.c.: Anatolia from Shuppiluliu- 

MASH TO THE EGYPTIAN WAR«F MUWATAU.ISH: 

Thb HitVitbs and Syria, 1300-1200 B.C. : Cam¬ 
bridge Ancient History Fascicles No. 37: 
Volume II, Chapter XVII, Chapter XXI(a), 
Chapter, XXIV. By A. Goetze. 64 pages. 
Anatolia jn THE Old Assyrian Period: Cam¬ 
bridge Ancient Histonr Fascicles No. 40: 
Volume I, Chapter XXIV, $ VII-X. By Hiide- 
gardLewy. 27 pages. Assyria and Babylonia, 
c. 1200-1000 B.C* :. Cambridge Ancient History 
Fascicles No. 41: Volume n. Chapter XJCXt. 
By D; J. Wiseman. 47 pages. Cambridge 
university Press. (Revised edition of .Vdtumes 
I and II.) 6s; each. 
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about putting you onto a good thing. 


Pttt! There's something good in die air. It flies as smooth 
as silk, lands as soft as a feather. It's the BOAC VQO. Full 
of spacious comfort and flye-star service. An aircraft that 
shouts success—but ssht It’s whispered that the VQO is 


the quietest thing since the balloon. Fly in it agd see. 
Thanks to its rear-mounted engines, you'll find all the 
noise gets left behind you. You’re way out front—yyars 
ahead of any other airline. t 


TRIUMPHANTLY OWIPT, SILBNT, •URUNH 
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Two $t^ p /hteetitigs between France and the Five in Luxemburgfailed i 
to break the deadlock aver the future of the common market. 

The London stock market took the threat of a national rail 
strike on February 14th calmly enough . 

The British government's sweeping change$ in investment incentives 
do not introduce much incentive in fact . 

Another big industrial regrouping on the Continent — this time in 
France—was beginn 'tig to take shape this week, with a share swap 
between Financiere de Suez and Pontrii-Mousson. 

The premium conmiwided against sterling by the investment dolor 
embarrassingly bounced up to nearly 20% this iveek. 


STILL LIMPING ALONG 


Six months overdue, there Is still 
no sign of rising unemployment in 
Britain. Indeed, if the statisticians 
have got their seasonal assump¬ 
tions right, the trend is still down. 
Numbers out of work are always at 
a seasonal peak in January; the 
rise between v D&cmber 6th and 
January 10th was nearly 20,000 
less than usual. 

Yet the curb on British economic 
expansion bites bard. Industrial 
output remains as flat as flat. Or 
so the statistics depict. The index 
for November was unchanged 
from October—J% higher than 
twelve months before. Even 
chemicals slipped further—down 
4% or 5% from the summer peak. 
With steel output known to have 
slackened in December, T965 goes 
down on the statistical record as a 
no-growth year for British in¬ 
dustry. 

Yet exports were rising quite 
strongly towards the end of last 
year. So too was retail trade—at 
least it was in November and shop¬ 
keepers haven’t complained more 
than usual about their Christmas 
trade. Is the output index failing 
to record some expansion ? 
Maybe, a bit. But probably it is 
not all that much out. 

National output has now got back, 
we think, to the level of the begin¬ 
ning of 1965. The extra going 
into exports and into public con¬ 
sumption has been mostly 
skimmed off investment. Con¬ 
sumer buying; ,6ven though it 
increased about 1% in tl|e fourth 
quarter of last year, is probably 
still just below its peak rate at; the 
Start of last year. Car-buying, 

. .these - haye 


been hit. And these are forms of 
spending not reflected, or not fully 
reflected, in retail trade returns. 
Over the course of this year, given 
no new tax increases, consumer 
buying might edge up 1 %. It still 
looks like near-stagnation, no re¬ 
cession. Year on year, 1966 on 
19659 exports might with luck grow 
and consumer buying ij%, 
while investment, private and pub¬ 
lic, slips 1% to 2%. The small 
new incentives to investment can 
have little effect this year. 

Six months ago, in Business Brief 
(July 24th), we stressed the simi¬ 
larities between 1965 and 1961 
but pointed out that this time a 
broader-based investment and a 
flatter stockbuilding cycle could 
stop output from actually falling. 
This has been more true than we 
then supposed. It looks as if we 
were off-course when we assumed, 
six months ago, that by now stock¬ 
building would have nearly dis¬ 
appeared. It almost certainly 
hasn’t. It was even increasing 
through most of 1965. And the 
Board of Trade’s latest inquiry 
shows that last November and 
December manufacturers were still 
talking about a little more, rather 
than a little less, capital spending 
this year. 

How Unlike 1962 ? 

If 1965 looked like 1961 all over 
again, 1966 will not look like 1962. 
At least not as far as economic 
policy goes. The year 1962 started 
in some ways much as this year. 
Bank rate stood at 6 %—as it doles 
today. Manufacturing investment 
was falling— 4 s it is almost cer- 
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tainly doing today. And Britain’s 
trade balance had improved con¬ 
siderably the year before—as it 
did last year. 

Six months later, by the middle of 
1962, the British electorate had 
seen the squeeze machinery almost 
completely dismantled. Bank rate 
had been progressively reduced to 
4i ?o. Spending on durables had 
been given two boosts—from 
reductions’ in purchase tag ind 
- minimum HP deposits. And Jflie 
squeeze on bankers* loans had 
been relaxed, 

Why is theca no hope of a similar 
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There Is one overwhelming reason. 
Britain 9 * current balance on over- 
•ca* payments is, by no means as 
healthy as four years ago. The 
present boom gtx going in 1963 
after only a 2-year pause. In con¬ 
trast, the boom year of 1939 
followed a 4-year pause during 
which Britain’s current balance 
had been built up to a strong 
surplus position. The surplus 
weakened in 1959, turned into a 
deficit in i960. But it was not until 
July 1961 that Bank rate was 
raised to 7% and a loan negotiated 
with the International Monetary 
Fund. Britain's standing abroad 
Improved immediately ; the $ spot 
rate crossed parity inside a month. 
Short-term funds began returning 
to London and the loan had been 
completely re-paid by mid-1962. 
The squeeze this time started 
earlier—at the cop of the boom. 
Bank rate was raised to 7% in 
November 1964. The immediate 
effect on foreign confidence was 
negligible: not for a year did the 
$ spot rate cross parity. Imports 
have refused to fall, as they did in 
1961, despite the surcharge. 
Britain is only just paying its way 
on current trading : the capital 
account remains obstinately un¬ 
favourable : and £900 million 
remains due on Britain's medium- 
term loans from the IMF and 
Switzerland. 

Wages and Prices 

Another sharp difference between 
now and the start of 1962 is that 
then unemployment had been 
rising for seven'months. It had 
reached x.8% compared with 
today's surprising 1.3%. Obviously 
this hanging-on to labour has 
helped the unions. All the same, 
wage inflation was pretty rampant 
four years ago. Between January, 
1963 and December, 1965, hourly 
wage rates rose 17%: the corres¬ 
ponding rise four years ago was 
13! %. Income from employment 
last summer was 6 }% higher than 
a year before, total personal dis¬ 
posable income after tax j% 
higher: the corresponding rises 
four years ago were 7% and 7%. 
Moreover, while price increases 
absorbed all the 5% money rise in 
1964-63, they accounted for only 
4 % of the 7% money rise in 
1960-61. So purchasing power 
iias not been rising as four years 
ago. But them has been mop* price 
inflation, which means more wage 
inflation in die pipeline, more 
Auger to export costs. 

f profits haven't been 
► a^qukkly dqs time. By 


the fourth quarter ip. 19^0, profits 
earned in the period'Were already 
failing to show any increase oh a 
y$ar earlier. The turning-point 
this time didn't come until the 
second quarter of 1965. But there 
has been quite a considerable drop 
in dividend payments. Some 
retailers are already finding that 
although working-class spending is 
keeping up, middle-class spending 
is not. 

Shops Hard Pushed 

Consumer spending is being pulled 
two ways. There are unmistak¬ 
able signs that the squeeze is 
beginning to work. Not that it 
was a bad Christmas. December 
shopping began disconcertingly 
slowly: but just when retailers 
were getting jittery, trade picked 
up with a whoosh. The whoosh 
has not been sustained. Some 
shops are going to be hard pushed 
to do as much business during the 
January sales as they did last year 
—allowing for the rise in prices. 
This, in retailing, is tantamount to 
recession. The squeeze is being 
felt in higher-standard-of-living 
merchandise. These are the goods 
department stores specialise in; 
some of the most uppity of these 
had a less good Christmas than 
they had been expecting. The 
department stores' share of retail 
trade is noticeably shrinking. 
Against this, the growing aware¬ 
ness among shoppers of the possi¬ 
bility of a harsh budget with more 
indirect taxation could mean that 
sales of the more expensive con¬ 
sumer durables remain high in the 
first quarter of this year. But it 
may be followed by a sharp, 
summer slump. 

Some of Britain’s shops are in for 
a horrid year. Quite a number 
won't be in business by the end of 
it. The business of selling is get¬ 
ting more aggressive and cut¬ 
throat. Shops fully exploiting 
price-cutting on goods no longer 
subject to resale price maintenance 
—particularly expensive ones like 
electrical equipment and hard 
liquor—report trade up by as 
much as 30% over a year ago. 
But obviously at the expense of 
more conservative retailers. 

This year is likely to see the long- 
overdue shake-out in British distri¬ 
bution, with a possible freeing of 
some of the labour tied up ineffi¬ 
ciently in a host of small shops. But 
if price cutting becomes wide¬ 
spread, particularly in expensive 
consumer durables, it could over¬ 
depress the Board of Trade's retail 
aafes index. The volume of sales 
may hold up much better than 
their value. 
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W these four cherts current trends 
ere compared with those in the 
corresponding period in the prev¬ 
ious cycle. The thin line shows de¬ 
velopments in the four yoers 
starting the first quarter of 1959: 
the thick line in the period sincothe 
first quarter of 1093. Wo offer our 
guoestimates for this year—assum¬ 
ing no change in government 
policy. 

All series ere of volume\ movements, 
expressed ss index numbers. Dote are 
seesonalfy adjusted. 

1st qtr 19*3-4 th qtr 1900 
(1962-100) 

. . 1st qtr 1969-4th qtr 1962 

f1958-100) i 
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Exports of Goods & Services 
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LoeWng far new markets? 


Spilth Africa is Britaio's 
third largest single customer! 


One flight with South African Airways could put you in the picture* 


HERE'S HOW. The vast South African 
market is less than a day awdy I Pally 
jet flights by South, African Airwave 
and B.OAC. wing you to Johannes¬ 
burg overnight. There, SAA, provide* 
same-day connections to Cape Town 
or Durban. 

South Aftfc« p o imports from January to 
December. 1964 totalled more than £713 
million! sterling. 30 . 1 % of all products 
came from British manufacturers. How 
much did South Africa buy from you? 

The South African market is more than 
16 , 000,000 strong. The goods they buy 
are similar, and in many cAses almost 
identical, to those you are selling at home. 
They want to expand their world trade. 
They recognise, and ore prepared to pay 
for, British quality. They speak your 
language. 

You, or a key man from your company, 
can be in Johannesburg—the heart of 
industrial South Africa—in a matter of 
hours, to see in person where your product 
will fit into the market. 

South African Airways* Boeing 707 

ftastroctser* eumfonabfer 

Aboard one you could easily make a useful 


contact; ,you begin to get the 'feel* of the 
country,? 4r . 

. . ^Wl^b^p^dTvmvel 

ItV perfectly possible to do the rounds of 
South A|riCt*fc main centres within a week 
(if you’ti pushed for time); more to the 
point, ofpourae, is to take it easy and spend 
at least ^-weekend relaxing in the warm 
welcomes and welcome warmth that South 
Africa lavishes oft her Visitor*. Thousand* 
of miles of beaches*', hundreds of golf 
courses! 

Airport Car4Bre, too 
If you need it, South African Airways will 
arrange, at speciaily reduced rates, car- 
hire service at Johannesburg, Cape Town, 
Durban, East London and Port Elizabeth 
airports. Cliarges range from 30 /- to 50 /- 
a day, according to 9 ize of car, with a mile¬ 
age charge from about gd to i/ 2 d a mile. 

Supplies by Air-cargo 
South African Airways carry all manner 
of cargo in their giant Boeing 707 holds— 
anything from tropical fish to computers. 
If your product comes into the sir-cargo 
category, remember the decided savings 
on packaging and insun^ 
all-important time factor. 


Address Book 

For full Information, consult your Travel 
Agent and/or four Air Cargo Agent, Or 
for tmamhi, fares etc.: South African 
Airways* ijftNsp Regent Street, London 
(in OxfeniftfacuA) GER 9621/9. in 
Birmingham, ring MID 6917 ; in Glasgow, 
CBN 797*1 to Manchester, BLA 1653 . 
For expert advice on tttwe1 in South 
AfricpjL contact South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London (WHt . 4488 ). 
F 6 r attractive travel literature, mjfrs, etc.: 
South African Tourist Corporation, 70 
Piccadilly, London, W.i. (GRO 6235 ). 
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BRITISH WEEK: HONG KONG 342Mai«h 196S 

Forinformation or assistance consult 

THE CHARTERED BANK 


The^Oldest bank in Hong Kong (first office opened in 1859). Now with sixteen 
Hong Kong branches providing a complete and up-to-date banking service ( 
V «hd linked with the bank's organisation in twenty-six countries. 



t THE 

CHARTERED BANK 


(Incarporatid by Royal Chart*, 1853) 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, Condon, E.C.2. Tel: London Wolf 3688 • West End, London Branch: 2 Regent Street, London. S.W.1. Tel: Whitehall 3708 
Manchester: 62 Mosley Street, Manchester 2. Tel: Control 2639 • Liverpool: 28 Derby House, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool 2. Tel: Central 2262 
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Food: The Vanishing Surplus 

After famine has stalked India and Africa this spring and 
summer, autumn could find America’s stockpiles exhausted and 
the Russians and Chinese compelled to tighten their belts. 


L ike the dollar shortage in its day, the problem of agri- 
4 cultural over-production in the rich capitalist countries 
had been with us so long that we thought it must go on for 
ever. Now, at least for one year, it has disappeared. There 
is not enough grain left in store to meet another year’s import 
demand at the present level should North America and 
Australia suffer bad harvests. There is only half enough 
dried skim milk available at this moment—even assuming 
the entire official American reserve can be committed—to 
face the desperate needs of no million Indians, who will be 
in the grip of famine by the beginning of March. India’s 
new prime minister, Mrs (Sandhi, lives with a nightmare: 
what if the monsoons fail again ? And the more the Indians 
get, the less there will be to spare for southern Africa, many 
parts of which are also famine-struck. Dr B. R. Sen, 
director-general of the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, told The Economist last week (see page 296) 
that people who have been trying for twenty years to draw 
attention to the implications of population growth outpacing 
food output have until recently been voices crying in the 
wilderness, and the equations have been ignored. 

Unlike the dollar problem, however, the world food problem 
has been stood on its head precisely because the United States 
has got increased control over the situation. It has discovered 
at last how to keep farm output effectively down. Obviously, 
the policy can be reversed—though it is too late to affect this 
year’s grain harvest. But the American Administration may 
be unwilling to undo what it has so painfully achieved. 

The facts of 1966 are simple enough. Since the 1965 
wheat crop—fortunately a world record—Russia and China 
have between them placed contracts to buy some 20 million 
tons of wheat from Canada, Australia, western Europe and 
Argentina. Now India has informed the world that it will 
need between 10 and 15 million tons of wheat, depending 
on how disastrous the spring harvest is, to help the people 
in the famine-struck areas to survive the six months beginning 
in March. The United States has promised the wheat. If 
it ships it, its official stockpile of wheat still fit for human 
consumption will fall right thrpugh the floor level of 17 million 
tons that Washington regards as its minimum reserve. And 
it is not yet known how much farmers have reduced their 
1963-66 wheat acreage in response to the new disincentives 
introduced last'year. 

What if weather is bad in North America this summer? 


Past experience suggests that the United States crop would 
be unlikely to fall by more than 6 or 7 million tons. But 
in Canada—as in Siberia, and for similar climatic reasons— 
the crop can fall by 50 per cent (or as much as 10 million tons) 
from one year to the next. If fate were particularly unkind, 
and the harvest was also poor in western Europe, wheat 
production in the two areas could decline by 20 million tons 
from one year to the next. If the United States reserve has 
at that stage been over-spent in India, the only other sizeable 
carry-over stock—of 12 million tons in Canada—will be 
inadequate to meet demand from Russia and China at this 
year’s level, let alone provide for another year of emergency 
relief at the present rate to India. 


U nder the International Wheat Agreement, the United 
States, Canada, Australia and Argentina can sell to 
non-members such as Russia and China only after they have 
satisfied their traditional customers. So they may well have 
walked backwards into a situation where, next antumn, they 
will have to send any communist buyers away empty-handed. 
The Americans and Canadians can let their stocks go some way 
below the minimum—they are, after all, stocks against emer¬ 
gency. But they are more likely to keep this reserve in hand 
against further needs like India’s than to use it to help out the 
communists, however great the thaw between Washington and 
Moscow, and whatever the lure of Russian gold. 

The milk equation, 1966, is also stark. World production 
of dried skimmed milk is now about 2 million metric tons 
a year, half in the United States. Two years ago, stocks 
acquired by the United States government in price support 
operations totalled 350,000 tons of milk. Nofr they are down 
to 77,000 tons, thanks mainly to a surge In demand from 
western Europe to enrich livestock feed. If Western govern¬ 
ments now try to put together the 130,000 «AS that India 
says it needs, they will send prices soaring. 

Now that the mass .of North America’s wheat surplus has 
been blown away like dry dust, it has suddenly become 
apparent thar the rest of the larder is bare of significant stock¬ 
piles. Of rice, the second most important cereal, there is 
only some $00,000 tons in the hands of the United States 
and Asian exporting states. Coarse grain stocks are still 
around 34 million tons. But consumption of these grains is 
higher than that of wheat and rising much faster; and most 
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of the cnp n consumed domestically. The United States, 
with 50 million tons of the total, regards 41 tmttioeHoiirW 
its stockpile floor. The United States also bolds spflK mw»H 
stocks of protein-rich foods like butter and jBhfcese, but for 
big crises like India’s, only grain and milk are relevant '■ 
India’s plight this year suggests that the creation of *a 
planned world reserve against emergency is now an urgent 
necessity. Furthermore, America must decide how it should 
respond to the large-scale communist buying, and whether 
it can regard this buying as a permanent addition to world 
demand. If western wheat crops are bad this autumn, and 
Russia and C h i n a return to the market on the. same scale as 
before, the price of wheat is likely to rise sharply. But this 
is unlikely to bring a quick increase in supply from countries 
other than the United States—at least in the short run. 
Canada and Austrafia are near their limit because of. climate 
and soil, Argentina partly because of inefficiency and pardy 
because beef seems a better bet. The common market 
surplus of soft wheat, over which so much ink has been spilt, 
is unlikely to rise to more than 4 or 5 million tons even if a 
common price is achieved at the projected high level of some 
£39 a ton from July t, 1967, onwards—£14 over the present 
world price. And France and Italy are keen to get the common 
price and the surplus down as soon as possible, since keeping 
the price at its projected level will mean a heavy sacrifice in 
misallocated resources, and slow down the major structural 
readjustment which their agriculture urgently needs. 

Washington may therefore find itself under strong pressure 
this summer, from the farm lobby and from the aid agencies, 
to allow wheat acreage to re-expand, even though the com¬ 
munists’ efforts at self-sufficiency, a run of fairly good harvests, 
and the pull of higher wheat prices on other producers could 
easily make these acres surplus again in a few years' time. 
The international agencies, such as the FAO and the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement, consider that communist buy ing 
has brought equilibrium to the wheat market, not shortage, 
taking one year with another. What is gone is the reserve 
against fluctuations of a size that can easily occur, and against 
emergencies like India’s. 

As far as trade with the communists is concerned. W ashing , 
ton has an obvious interest in developing economic inter¬ 
dependence as part of its campaign for coexistence. Supply¬ 
ing Russia with wheat on the present scale of Russian imports 
might not give Washington full powers of blackmail, because 
the Russians could presumably tighten their belts and expand 
out of trouble if any such thing were attempted. But it 


would undpubtedly increase Washington’s influence with 
them ; # seems ceftun dpt the Rus&mt cannot Wbuyfi| 
00. ., thpr present • icale withoutapproaching 
direcdjh-sb.fpr they have bedd able tCfill the#, nejjdsf eUjij- 
wherp. The leal cost to the economy oLgrowmgmdfe wh<Pt 
is certainly lower in the United'States tfilalh Russ&, &bd 
if Russia feels it has to go all out for agricultural autarky it 
may seriously damage its general growth prospects (see 
“ Was Stalin Right ? ” The Economist, December 4, 1965). 
Washington would presumably be happy to expand its earn¬ 
ings of hard currency, by selling to the Russians, And unless 
America as wdU as Europe lessens its present cpqHnitment to 
subsidising its farming industry, there is no reason to believe 
that world food supplies may not again exceed demand-^- 
demand, that is, that can be paid for. And over'the longer 
run, potential improvements in farming yields and mechanisa¬ 
tion in the under-developed world could easily enable its own 
food supplies to overtake its population growth even at current 
rates. In the medium term, economic interdependence might 
develop between the West and China, which could not hope, 
at the moment, to buy wheat from the United States 
direct. 

The other side of the problem is the need of the developing 
countries, both emergency and “normal.” The United States 
has been shipping about a fifth of its wheat output abroad 
on concessional terms under Public Law 480 during the past 
few years. President Johnson is now determined that, in 
return for PL 480, the recipients will make an adequate effort 
to develop their own agriculture, fylaybe up to now PL 480 
was a luxury that allowed India to make the same strategic 
choice in favour of industry at the expense of agriculture 
that has helped Russia and China forward. But the choice is 
not considered a sound one for countries at India’s precarious 
level of nutrition (even in good years), and from now on food 
aid will be accompanied by increasingly tough conditions. 

Humanly, however, it appears impossible for the west not 
to build up a capacity to give at short notice at least as much 
emergency help as India and southern Africa need this year. 
President Johnson is anxious to share the burden with western 
Europe. If the common market were in a shape to take 
decisions, it might be possible to get agreement on new world 
arrangements for grains (originally suggested by the common 
market itself) under which the burden of stockpiling and 
distributing for aid would be shared. But that burden could 
not, conveniendy, simply be put on consuming countries like 
Britain through higher prices. 



State Competition 

A new Act» coming before Parliament this session, promises 
to allow nationalised industries much more freedom in their activities 


"T ndustry," says the Confederation of British Industries 
A (which ought to know), “is strongly opposed to this 
intended legislation.” The council of the CBI this week 
considered a report on the subject. The report concluded 
that the nati ona li s ed industries would be tempted to waste 
capital in areas where they have no particular expertise, such 
as exporting; they could have unfair competitive advantages 


over customers—and, anyway* it's rocking the boat. The 
CBI asks, plaintively, why dhtturb “ the modus vivendi which 
has been established between nationalised and private enter¬ 
prise ” ? The promise of legislation, made in the Queen’s 
Speech in November, was to: . 

remove the statutory limitations impeding the proper use of 
the manufacturing resources of the nationalised industries. 
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The CBl’s state of upset is not just the usual political reflex. 
This was an election promise of the Labour party. As a door 
through which the state industries might enter a more realistic 
and commercial world, the new legislation should be welcome. 
If the nationalised industries are told to try to behave like 
efficient businesses, it is only fair to give them the freedom 
to do so. But the CBI is aware that the new Bill could be a 
door through which the nationalised industries could introduce 
an element of genuinely unfair competition into private 
industry, financed with cheap Treasury funds and subsidised 
from within die amorphous bulk of nationalised undertakings 
not subject to the normal disciplines of profit and loss accounts. 

Was the Bill, for which a date has not been fixed, a result of 
increasing union pressure ? Many Labour MPs would like to 
see state controlled industry extended. And the last Labour 
conference at Brighton saw demonstrations of railway workers 
and a petition signed by 30 Labour MPs asking the Prime 
Minister to stop British Rail’s Darlington workshops being 
closed down next year. Here was this factory, these tools, the 
argument went; here is a pool of engineering skill. Why not 
use it ? Make prams, gear wheels, nuts and bolts—only don’t 
close it down. The pressure has been resisted, and the Prime 
Minister wrote to the unions in Darlington confirming that 
the new Bill was not going to result in their local workshops 
remaining open. 

Darlington is only one of an extensive network of railway 
workshops inherited on nationalisation that were able to carry 
out all maintenance and manufacturing of locomotives, 
carriages and other equipment for the railways. The national¬ 
isation Act restricted these workshops to producing for the 
British Transport Commission alone—the job for which they 
were intended. But by 1962, structural changes in the rail¬ 
ways—shrinkage of traffic: the switch from steam—had made 
the inherited pattern of the workshops utterly unsuitable. Sir 
Steuart Mitchell’s committee in 1962 proposed to cut back 
twenty-eight workshops to sixteen, 60,000 men to 39,000, and 
to spend £20 million on modernising what was left. Darling¬ 
ton is marked down for closure on April 1st: it costs £150,000 
a year to keep open. It would cost a good deal more to put 
in the sort of tools needed to equip it as a general-purpose 
engineering shop, or any other viable sort of factory. 

Although the Act is not designed to save Darlington, there 
are other, more modernised, workshops which the railways 
need. These must carry a certain spare capacity and want 
the freedom to extend their activities so that they can use it 
for non-railway work. The work of the shops—once totally 
disorganised—is now laid down centrally from Derby. The 
“ base load ” is provided by maintenance, scheduled as far as 
possible to provide steady work. The manufacturing load— 
diesel-electric locos and wagons—fluctuates. It is to use the 
workshop capacity between the peaks of activity that the 
Railways Board want the new Bill. Already the workshops 
are free to make the oil wagons that Mr Marples, when 
Minister of Transport, rather stupidly forbade, arguing that 
because they were to be privatdy owned, they should be 
privately built. The next step would be to use the spare 
capacity to make engineering goods which the workshops are 
particularly skilled at (tanks, frames, trolleys) or to provide 
engineering services (welding, drop-forging, machining) on a 
jobbing basis. More than this is not planned at present. 

Many other nationalised industries have to have work¬ 
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shops: all of them could undertake jobbing engineering. 
But this is only one sort of diversification: 'other sorts of 
diversification are possible, for instance of product. The 
Coal Board, which already has wide manufacturing powers— 
it inherited brickworks and tar distilleries—has taken some 
large steps to strengthen its Coal Products Division, in particu¬ 
lar by extending its interests in chemical production. This 
year it announced a joint project with Stanton and Stavdey, 
a subsidiary of Stewart and Lloyds, to make the plastic pvc. 
Superficially there is a logic about this: coke production leads 
to chemicals. But the chemicals made from tar do not make 
pvc, which is derived from ethylene (from petroleum) and 
chlorine (from salt), 


I T is this sort of situation that the CBI is afraid of, and With 
some justice. For while private companies are free to 
move into whatever new commercial areas seem attractive 
(like Imperial Tobacco into potato crisps), private industry is 
subject to more testing financial scrutiny in the end than a 
nationalised industry. Poor investment shows up in profit 
and loss accounts. It would have to be a spectacularly bad 
investment to show up in the vast Coal Board accounts, where 
in any case the low yielding investments of the past have been 
amply discounted in the Board’s financial objectives. Where, 
then, can one draw the line between justifiable and unjusti¬ 
fiable diversification ; between the workshops seeking marginal 
employment as jobbing engineers, and the Coal Board ventur¬ 
ing into an entirely unrelated field of chemicals without any 
compelling justification. Probably not at all. It is probably 
better to decide each project on its own, strictly commercial 
and financial, merits. But there are still some broad guide¬ 
lines. 

Any industry wants to make efficient use of an under-used 
asset. The yardstick should surely be that it is an asset 
necessary to the primary function of the industry, like the 
railway workshops’ engineering capacity. The use of by¬ 
products is another natural urge, but needs to be watched. 
Brickmaking and benzene purification by the Coal Board are 
probably OK ; plastics production based on non-coal chemi¬ 
cals, probably not. Integration backward to a supplying 
industry is a third industrial habit. It was necessary to do 
this in the early seamy days of the railways; how necessary 
is it today ? 

It is unlikely that the Gas Council could justify setting 
up a plant to make pipes, say, for gas mains. But could the 
Central Electricity Generating Board justify making its own 
generating sets, for which it is the only customer in Britain ? 
The answer is that, given its monopoly powers, it probably 
doesn’t have to. Why invest scarce capital tt> make what 
other people are only too willing to make for you ? The same 
argument applies to the many other diversifications that the 
Electricity Council could consider: it could make house 
meters, of which it buys, three-quarters of a million a year; 
it could make domestic appliances—it sells them through its 
showfooms already. But the main business of the electricity 
industry is to make and sell electricity, and at the moment it 
is running as fast as it can to do just that. This is the main 
single objection to aimless diversification, nationalised or 
private: it uses up men and capital at a time when both are 
scarce. And can use them leas efficiently than people who 
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know die business. 

A group like the Transport Holding Company, competing 
on level terms with other carriers, has extended its operations 
by buying np other road freight operators almost as a matter 
of course. But this, although unusual in a state concern, is 
simply a way of expanding that is appropriate to the particular 
business. It is, in any case, a bolding company, so that diver' 
sification is part ofitsnature. It inherited large manufacturing 
facilities: Bristol Commercial Vehicles and Eastern Coach 
Works, brought in with, the Tilling group and making its buses. 
But like other nationahsed businesses, it has been forbidden 
to sell the products of wholly-owned subsidiaries in the open 
market. By selling part of these to Leyland Motors, the 
interests became no longer “ wholly-owned " and so outside 
the restrictions of the 1962 Act. This sort erf diversification by 
part-ownership was obviously desirable and, in this case* 
should nkver have been restricted. 

In the end, the only' measure that can be applied to the 
activities of a nationalised company is that of its financial 
performance. Moves outside the mainstream of the industry’s 
activities should automatically be regarded with deep sus¬ 
picion. But if a case can be made for such moves and if they 
improve the industry’s financial performance, it is hard to see 
how they can be faulted. Industry’s objection to “ leakages ” of 
cheap capital into areas where it competes with private sector 
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capital can be met in two ways. First, the new Act should 
be drafted with some pretty rigorous provisions about financial 
control. If the parts of an enterprise ate kept financially 
separate, it should be difficult to-cross-subsidise some grandiose 
and uneconomic scheme without it appearing in the accounts. 
(Some degree of internal cross-subsidy is inevitable—it 
happens in all large companies—but it should be possible to 
quantify it.) 

This is what the CBI, reasonably enough, wants if the pro¬ 
posed new legislation is introduced. Secondly,, the danger of 
the present, in other ways admirable, system of financial 
objectives is that industries given low objectives for historical 
or social reasons might be tempted to regard these as target 
rates of return on new projects. All new investments should be 
financed with capital at the real market cost, for* risk capital— 
that is at considerably more than the present long-term 
Treasury rate at which nationalised industries borrow. This 
is the minimum necessary discipline to prevent nationalised 
industries from investing uneconomicaUy—let alone diversify¬ 
ing senselessly for extra-commercial reasons. And it was the 
most important recommendation in the recent Prices and 
Incomes report on gas and electricity prices. This is not to say 
that nationalised industries should be prevented from ever 
moving outside their main activities. But if they do it should 
be on demonstrably justifiable financial criteria. 


TAXING BRITAIN’S WEALTH-II 


The Case for a Capital Tax 

Last week’s article assessed the present distribution of wealth 
in Britain and suggested some non-fiscal reforms. This article 
reviews the existing taxes on wealth and proposes a basis 
for an entirely new approach 


A t present Britain has three different taxes on wealth, all of 
(hem arbitrary and misconceived. The least discussed but 
oldest—now yielding about £75 million a year—is the stamp 
duty on legal documents, mainly those involving the transfer 
of wealth. A summary of stamp duties contained in the 106th 
Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue ran to eight 
pages and covered 87 major headings of types of legal docu¬ 
ment: agreements pursuant to the Highways Act, articles of 
association of companies, bearer instruments, bills of exchange, 
covenants, certificates of public auditors, charters, cheques, 
contract notes, conveyances, powers of attorney, bankers’ 
licences, life insurance—for all of which several different rates 
apply. This crazy structure is essentially an historical sur¬ 
vival. The rates appear merely arbitrary; since each tax 
payment involves separate calculation and accounting, the cost 
of collection must be vast. And the system is especially bard 
on the acquisition of property by the relatively poor, Whh.no 
element of progression in the tax. The stamp duty on £3,000 
of shares is £30. 

Death duties, now yielding about £280 million s yetr, arc 
even more Inherently arbitrary than stamp duties, with no 
taxes on the transfer of wealth by gifts tntsr vivos motetban 
five yuan before death.- For the majority of wealthy taxpayers. 


this tax on the ignorant and the prematurely dead is an option 
they decline to accept. When estates are caught, death duties 
are imposed at rates, that are without exaggeration crippling; 
on estates over £50,000 the tax reaches 31 per cent, and it 
rises to 80 per cent on estates over £ii million. Because of 
widespread avoidance, death duties are probably an extremely 
regressive tax—that is, the rate of tax that- is actually paid 
often diminishes with the size of the estate. 

Thirdly, the new long-term capital gains tax, while a move 
in the right direction, is itself far horn satisfactory as a general 
basis for taxing wealth. Mr Callaghan estimated in last year’s 
budget speech that the tax should “ ultimately ” yield about 
£125 million a year, again with a very high coat of collection; 
subsequent amendments in the Finance Bj)l ate likely to have 
reduced this M ultimate estimate by perhaps 20 per cent. 
The introduction of the tax together with the corporation tax 
has greatly weakened its effectiveness. For the substantial 
amount of wealth held ha “ close ” companies with high reten¬ 
tions (and hence paying relati vriy little income tax and surtax), 
the shift to the corpora nontax provides taxsavings that will 
largely, offset the capital gainstax. A more general weakness 
is that the . capital , gains tax is on realised capitalgahw. The 
more wealthy sections of the community are likely to be able 
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to postpone realise tiboof their capital appreciation for a very 


long period? for example, with wealth being transferred from 
grandfathers to grandsons; This retention within families of 
the use of such capital for long periods substantially reduces 
the real burden of tfac tax, in the same way that postponing 
payment of income tax for many' years would reduce its real 
burden. Unless the rate of capital gains tax were geared to 
the length of the holding period, this inequity would be an 
unavoidable characteristic of any tax on appreciation rather 
than on capital itself. 

To sum up. The essential difficulty with all three of the 
existing taxes of wealth is the inherently arbitrary and capri¬ 
cious nature of the tax burden that they impose. Yet all 
are forms of wealth taxation, and it is difficult to justify them 
on any other grounds. So why not tax wealth directly? 

A Wealth Tax plus a Windfall Tax ? 

The major objection against a wealth tax within the Inland 
Revenue has been its very high cost of administration. 
Clearly, it would be much more expensive to administer than 
surtax. But it would not necessarily be more expensive than 
the administration of existing capital taxes. It is easier to 
rax existing wealth than to trace transactions for a capital 
gains tax. The increasing complexity of the taxation of 
wealth, and the possibility of the Government introducing a 
gifts tax, make a strong case for an integrated wealth and 
legacy duty—a kind of wealth t^jc plus, or “ capital tax.” This 
would be a substitute for death duties, the capital gains tax, 
stamp duties and possibly for a part of surtax ; and it would 
be levied annually, at appropriately modest rates. 

The capital tax might operate as follows. There would 
be a mildly progressive annual rax on wealth above £25,000. 
It should exclude household goods, but include assets likely 
to be of substantial value such as yachts and art collections ; 
with the exemption below £25,000, owner occupied houses 
could readily be included. The tax should be levied like 
income tax on the combined wealth of husband and wife. 
For existing wealth the tax might have the following rates: 


Range of Wealth 

No of Cases 

Rate 

Yield £m 
(in 1959/80) 

£0 - £25,000 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

£25 -£100,000 

368,000 

1% 

80 

£100-£200,000 

42,000 

11% 

59 

£200.000+ 

21.000 

1{% 

97 

Total 

431.000 


236 


On “ windfall ” wealth, however, there should be a special 
rate, in place of existing death duties, but levied on the 
recipient rather than the donor, and applying equally to gifts. 
Gifts and legacies in excess of, say, £ 5,000 a year would be 
included in the wealth statement; and for tax purposes at, 
say, 20 times their actual value in the year in which they were 
received. Thereafter—in so far as the recipient still possessed 
the wealth received-—they would simply appear in the annual 
wealth statement on the same basis as any other wealth. 

These provisions would mean that gifts and legacies would 
be taxed at 20 times the recipient’s marginal rate of capital tax 
on his existing wealth. Hen<%, the tax would fall most heavily 
on recipients of gift! ahd legacies who already possessed 
large fortunes,’or #ho were receiving'large fortunes. Yet, 
as die table above shows, the rate even on the largest fortunes 
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would be only 20 times 1 j percent—that is some 30 pet cent, 
compared with the 80 per cent rate that the largest estates 
which are caught for death duties' pay now. Because so many 
estates escape death duties, however, the “ windfall tax^ at 
these rates should yield more than' death duties now. 

At the same time, as our table shows, the ordinary capital 
tax at the rates we suggest should have brought in some 
£236 million a year from some 431,000 taxpayers in 1959-66. 
At today’s wealth levels, that yield should be up to at least 
£260 million a year; this would be some £85 million s 
year more than would be 'required to replace stamp-duties 
(£75 million a year) and the capital gains tax (ultimate yield 
of £100 million a year). This £85 million might be used to 
cut surtax by 40 to 50 per cent. 

,As for administrative casts: the costs of collection;?.for 
estate duty today sire about £2) million per annum. The 
capital tax that we have suggested would involve four to five 
times the number of cates sod 20-25 times the amount of 
wealth. The capital tax, however, would maihly bivalve up¬ 
dating of the wealth estimates each year, and much tile same 
date would be used for the element of the tax which replaces 
death duties. At a guess then, the costs might be about three 
times the costs of existing death duties, say, £6} million. This 
estimate is very much less than that of Professor Wheatcfoft 
(in “Administrative Problems of a Wealth Tax,” British Tax 
Review, November-December, 1963). If it is correct, then 
the costs of the collection of the tax would be virtually made 
up by the cost saving in the three taxes it would replace. 


Who Would Lose? 

The main victims of an annual wealth tax of this kind are 
usually depicted as agricultural estates on the one hand, and 
small businesses on the other. Big landholders would certainly 
suffer. But their present relief from estate duty, for which 
agricultural land is assessed at only 45 per cent of valuation, 
is nowadays indefensible: indeed, by making land especially 
attractive for large scale investment and thereby driving up 
land prices, this system adds to the difficulties of small farmers 
who need to secure more lan^ to make an economic unit 

The additional annual burden for owners of private busi¬ 
ness would certainly cause a Apolitical storm, and it would be 
said that this would be the last straw driving a number of 
small businesses to the wall. Yet in practice private businesses 
are among the chief victims of the present death duties, and 
the impact of them’ is quite arbitrary. There is more to be said 
for putting continuing pressure on business to make the best 
use of its capital by a small annual levy, just as there is for 
some kind of payroll tax to encourage the most efficient use of 
labour. A wealth tax hits usefully at those parts of the nation's 
capital which are yielding least; and it was this kind of induce¬ 
ment towards greater productivity that endeared it a few years 
ago to the backroom economic boffins on the staff of the 
National Economic Development Council. 

If a wealth tax were kept to modest rates on the scales 
suggested above, no intolerable disruption should be caused. 
And the Government could claim that it was following some 
very respectable overseas examples indeed: wealth taxes are 
levied by some of the most conservative cantons in Switzer¬ 
land. Some people, fn all three political parties, mijpit like 
to go further. A combination of low taxes on earned incomes 
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and high taxes on inherited capital is traditionally appealing 
to. Tory radicals as the best combination for economic incen¬ 
tive, as well as being socially just. But there is nowadays a 
special limitation on the rate at which wealth can be taxed, 
arising from the ease with which wealth holders can take their 
money out of the country. Now that rich men are inter¬ 
nationally mobile, particularly as they reach the financially 
crucial age of retirement, it is even more difficult than in the 
past to move sharply towards economic equality by redistribut¬ 
ing large fortunes that have already been built up. And tax 
reformers would be wise to recognise this fact. 

But if taxation of inherited fortunes is indeed limited by 


the competing attractions of international tax havens, then it 
is all the more important to get one’s system of capital taxation 
on the most effective and most equitable basis. At present, 
Britain’s system is very far from that. 

We regret that a last minute printers’ transposition of one line 
garbled two sentences at the top of page 219 in last week’s article. 
These should have read 

Next, any government that is seriously interested in achieving a 
fairer distribution of wealth could itself help the lower wealth 
groups to keep their money in a more profitable form. Hitherto, 
governments have done the opposite by paying interest rates like 
2\ per cent on small savings. Allowing for the average rate of 
inflation in Britain, this is actually a negative return. 


Washington’s Supersonic Offer 


The first cautious approaches are 
being made to see whether the 
British and American governments 
can reach an understanding about 
supersonic airliners 

U p to the moment when President Johnson told Congress 
in his State of the Union message that the Administra¬ 
tion had finally decided to finance the building of a supersonic 
airliner, it was not certain that he would bring himself to do 
it. Now that he has, the American government is in the air¬ 
craft business in direct competition with the British and 
French with their jointly-financed Concord airliner, and all 
three must be asking themselves whether this is worth falling 
out about. Feelers have been put out to see if some sort of 
agreement can be reached about the timing of the new super- 
sonics to avoid the otherwise inevitable race—Europe against 
the United States—to deliver most aircraft the soonest. Let 
us hope it can. 

The Americans, who are accustomed to building aircraft 
that pay, have every reason to feel uneasy. If the Administra¬ 
tion is to get its money back (at least £400 million, probably 
more) plus 10 per cent, as it has every intention of doing, 
the aircraft could cost around £10 million each. With Ameri¬ 
can domestic air fares liable to come down by a fifth fairly 
soon, supersonic tickets may have to carry a surcharge as high 
as 30 per cent before the flights pay. No one can even begin 
to predict how the traffic will split between the fast and the 
cheap when the choice is offered. And the growing prob¬ 
ability that airlines will be flying, from 1970 onwards, 500- 
seat aircraft with costs a third below those of today’s jets 
suggests that “ cheap ” when the supersonics are flying could 
be a good deal cheaper than the figures on which today’s cost 
comparisons have been worked out. 

On top of this are technical uncertainties about the Ameri¬ 
can designs. The popular assumption that Boeing, with its 
massive, variable-sweep aircraft whose wings pivot around 
stanchions as thick as tree-trunks, will automatically get the 
Administration’s supersonic contract, is not shared in Wash¬ 
ington, This may be a nasty surprise to those airlines that have 
blithely hoped their place on the American order book kjept 
by the. Fdleral Aviation Agency in die belief that they were 
buying Bqriqg, This almost universal belief is based on the 
ability of the Boeing aircraft to fiy slowly, cheaply, by 


straightening out its wings and converting itself in mid-flight 
from a supersonic into an old-fashioned, 500-mfle-an-hour, 
sub-sonic jet. Sensitive as they are to the near-certainty of 
regional restrictions on supersonic flying, it is a property the 
airlines want and it is one that neither the Anglo-French 
Concord nor Boeing’s other competitor, Lockheed, can offer. 
But Lockheed is the company that knows about high-speed, 
very high altitude flying; it is the company that has a 
2,000 mph military aircraft actually in production, gaining 
flying experience every day. It is also tbe company with first¬ 
hand experience of building aircraft out of that brute material, 
titanium, which will now make up a large part of the super¬ 
sonic airliner's structure. None of which can Boeing claim. 
If technical expertise were all that mattered, the Administra¬ 
tion's contract would go almost without question to Lock¬ 
heed's 2,000 mph delta. But it is not all that matters: the 
Administration could conceivably be obliged to go to the 
lengths of building prototypes of each aircraft before it had 
evidence to decide between them. 

What is plain is that there will be no walk-over for Boeing, 
and that the supersonic engines may cause more difficulty 
than the aircraft themselves. The British know this; they 
have had trouble enough with the simpler, smaller, Concord 
engines. But the British and French governments cannot bank 
on the Americans running into the kind of engine development 
trouble that will hold up deliveries of an American supersonic 
aircraft long enough to give Concord a market. Concord’s 
currently quoted delivery date for first customers is 1972; 
American dates are being estimated at 1973-74. If American 
supersonic economics are bad. Concord’s, by reason of its 
smaller si2e, are worse; so wbat sort of market docs this 
offer us ? 

T he British and French governments are due, next month, 
to move on to the next stage of jointly underwriting the 
actual production of around 100 to 140 Concords. Up till 
now their spending has been tolerably modest; it is only the 
estimates of cost that have been rising so startlingly—with 
the French now putting the total at around £370 million. 
But once the two governments have underwritten production, 
the really big sums will start rolling, and, to get parity of 
operating coats with the American aircraft, airlines may press 
them to sell Concords for as low as £3 millioii (which happens 
to be the price that the French were quoting early in 1963). 
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This would mean pot only subsidisiag the (tevdopmcot of 
th6 itircraft, 6tit sutsidising tlie sak of each oftc produced 
wltfaouthope^jresiifti. 

If the two governments build Concord, this is what they 
will have to da; the figures quoted bona may not be accurate 
to the last few thousand pounds but they represent some of 
the best guesses on data available. Some American airlines 
have recently been lauding the performance of Concord in 
terms that might make even Concord's salesmen blush, but 
they have been doing this mainly in Washington, and as a 
lever to force the hesitant Adihimstfation to. a decision on its 
own’supersonic programme. For the more competition among 
manufacturers, the better, obviously, for the airlines who have 
nothing to lose. And that goes for the British Overseas Air¬ 
ways Corporation here and for Air France, both of which 
still pointedly refrain from placing firm Concord orders. And 
there has been real doubt about whether the American 
Administration would plunge. 

The American government’s advisers have no illusions 
about the high costs of their own supersonic designs. Or about 
the scope for reducing them by an order of five per cent for 
every year by which production can be delayed. It makes 
sense in their terms to attempt an understanding with the 
British and French governments about supersonic production 
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Which would allow diem t» do mom tkvelopmeiit Forit oa 
their aircraft and give ther'BritWi and' FrenCh, for theiptrt, 
a small margin of yeart iri which, fp 
bigger, cheaper American superionics dnve it off the market. 
If the British and French governments intend to persist with 
Concord, which they will have tp deddc fairfy fOoq,.jhen they 
must take these overtures from Washington seriously and 
forget the Plowden committee’s bromides, about not being 
able to do business with the Americana. Some Mxt of agree¬ 
ment to leave them die short-term market is thpfcett for which 
they can hope. But they will then be deliberately subsidising 
an excruciatingly expensive aircraft solely in order to keep 
their aircraft industries in work. If one looks beyond die air¬ 
craft industries to the wider health of die airlines end their 
customers, then the two inescapable conclusions are: 

first, that all three governments have launched on a super* 
sonic experiment without any .idea of the size of the market, 
any clue to the number of people who might be willing to 
pay a £20 sutuMigeon a £7$ one-way ticket to New York to 
save perhaps three hours, and die most rudimentary, badc-of- 
an-envelope, ideas about what their aircraft might cost; 

and second, that air transport as a Whole would be better 
served if delivery of the supersonics could be shelved until the 
second half of the 1970s. . _ 
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INVESTMENT INCENTIVES 

Investors Are Incidental 

As so often happens , a major economic event was a major non-event in stock 
market terms . The new system of cash grants—given on page 332—to replace the 
present capital allowances against otherwise taxable profits has some effects, which had 
been anticipated . Others, by-blows , have not yet made much of an impact . But they 
will . Meanwhile, the stock market was worried by the cost to the Exchanges Com¬ 
pensation Fund of some recent “ hammerings 99 of stockbrokers, and by the revelations 
due next week on whether Some People Have Been Washing Bonds Again : a practice 
supposedly stopped four Finance Acts ago. 


T he new grants are emphatically for the 
benefit of industry, rather than the 
investor: so much so that their administra¬ 
tion is in the hands of the Board of Trade, 
rather than the Inland Revenue, which is 
normally responsible for corporate taxation 
and reliefs therefrom. Industry has hitherto 
experienced annoying delays in getting its 
grants for development areas out of the 
Board of Trade; but much better experi¬ 
ence with the export rebate. The new 
arrangements work out differently for 
different firms, depending on what they 
make, what they invest in, where,, and with 
what profit. But there is a general and 
regrettable disincentive to those companies, 
biggest and most thrusting, that allow for 
tax when doing their investment s^rns, and 
were sufficiently .pjpftuibk and sufficiently' 
weUestat^ full advaqM^of the 

tax system, as it worked before the 1965 
Finance Act. 


Industrially, much is as expected. The 
television rental companies had known that 
their benefit would go, and bad already 
calculated that an extra 6d. a week on a 
rented set would cover the allowances now 
swept away. Less so sellers (and renters) 
of office equipment, who had not expected 
discouragement. Commercial vehicle manu¬ 
facturers are too busy with the changes in 
standards and tightening up of vehicle regu¬ 
lations for the losses to be noticeable over 
the next few months: business users of cars 
bad already been hit by the last budget. 

The two biggest bull points are for 
makers of computers and machine tools. 
Computers not only because they are singled 
out for special benefits, but because leasing 
(useful for customers^ difficult for. cash- 
hungry makers) becomes easier if only 80% 
of. cost has to- be financed: new grants 
should speed up change from punched card 
and manual systems to full automation 


especially among small companies. Machine 
tool makers also benefit doubly—first 
because their output is almost exclusively 
used for manufacture: second because it 
had formerly been a habit among smaller 
companies to delay the purchase of new 
machinery as long as possible and then 
shop round for reconditioned secondhand 
machinery. Now the small man no longer 
has to think of the profitability of his pur¬ 
chases: he no longer has to work out tax 
sums. He will get cash—but only for new 
machinery. The loss of the allowance on 
secondhand machines could hit him hard, 
but he may become a bigger customer for 
new machines themselves. 

One blow that had been feared did not 
fall: the role of hire purchase and leasing 
in the financing of new plant and machinery 
has been explicitly recognised in the white 
paper. There could be a strong swing in 
favour of companies making prefabricated 
buildings or building materials in factories, 
or, like the sand and gravel companies, 
extracting profits from the earth. These will 
all get cash. But this would be at the 
expense of contractors trying to save 
laoour costs by on-site mechanisation, who 
get nothing. Yet increased efficiency in 
building is a dual process which should not 
be separated.** Finally, investors could 
ponder the intended bias in favour of 
improving the balance of payments, remem¬ 
ber that tourism is Britain's fourth biggest 
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carnet of foreign excbaflge, and also a saver 
of caah outflows sod conclude that even if 
there is no help to the hotel industry in this 
white paper it could come later. 


Gift fat Oil Companies 

T he ■ Government’s new investment 
incentive scheme will give British Petro¬ 
leum shareholders a big incentive to take up 
their rights next month. Their company 
was in the happy position of being able to 
invest £ 10-20 million of the £60 million 
it is raising in the North Sea gas project 
without incurring tax on its resulting 
profits; its overseas operations give it a 
sufficient cushion against any liability for 
British tax. But tins same freedom from 
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UK tax meant that the old style investment 
allowances gave it no benefit. Now, under 
the new system, it will get a 20% cam grant 
—not 40%, even if it drills off a develop¬ 
ment area. So a £100 investment will cost 
it £80 and a 15% return will become 
tii%. BP is so far the only prospector 
with a viable strike, but the carrot held out 
before the others should encourage them to 
keep looking. 

Other oil beneficiaries are the subsidiaries 
of overseas companies which buy oil from 
their parents at high prices : so they make 
little British profit, and pay little British 
tax. Shell Mex and BP is also in this 
position but, because of its arrangements 
with its joint parents, has little reason to 
invest in production machinery and plant. 
American-owned oil subsidiaries, and some 
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other subsidiaries, will also gain. Hitherto, 
many of these did not establish sufficient 
UK profits to use their investment allow¬ 
ances fully. Now they get cash grants— 
which could even, perversely, save them the 
need to finance their British operations with 
capital brought in from their foreign 
parents. 

Charter for White 
Elephants 

A nother doubtful side effect of the new 
system is that shares in unprofitable 
companies could become more attractive. 
Because a cash payment will replace a credit 
against tax as the investment carrot, a com¬ 
pany will no longer have to make a positive 


Incentives Old and New 


The old system of investment incen¬ 
tives was broadly to give a credit against 
tax: a certain proportion of the money 
spent on capital equipment was deducted 
from the tax the company had to pay. So 
if a company had just started up, or if it 
was making losses or did not have enough 
profits, it could only carry its tax credit 
forward to a year when profits would be 
enough to absorb the allowances. In 
some instances, noticeably for shipping 
companies, this day was very far off* 
Secondly, the rate of depreciation allowed 
by the revenue was often not enough to 
enable the full allowance to be claimed 


Grants Taxation 


Eftfotlng System 

National 

New plant and machinery 


Allowances 

Invest- Initial 
mant 

30% 10% 

Second-hand plant and 
machinery 

__ 


30% 

Naw Industrial buildings 
sndatruoturea 

<| 

16% 

5% 

Development Districts 

Plant and machinery for 
industrial undertakings 
Naw 

10V 

30% 

100% 

Second hand 

10V 

— 

30% 

Other plant and machinery 
New 


30% 

10% 

Second-hand 

— 

— 

30% 

New buddings »nd 
structures 

Industrial 

25%“ 

16% 

5% 

Non-industrial 

25% * 

— 

— 


Naw System 
HHIon* 

Plant and machinery 

ftftQ for Investment 

lying (include 
ond-hand) 
r Industrial buildings 
'and atruotures 



20 % 


30% 

15 % 


Development Are** 

Plant and machinery 
Qualifying for investment 
grants 40% — — 

Not qualifying (includes 
second-hand) — — 30% 

Naw buddings and 
Structures 

Industrial 25% or — 15% 

35V 

Non-Industrial 25% or — — 

36% * 


menv a higher rare onfy fa exceptional circumstances. 


except on plant and equipment in develop¬ 
ment districts. But the initial allowance 
enabled a high proportion of the cost of 
an asset to be charged against taxable 
income in the first year of an asset’s life. 
The whole system assumed that directors 
took tax into account when making in¬ 
vestment decisions. Most urgently, bene¬ 
fits from all these incentives were de¬ 
valued by the adoption of corporation tax 
at a maximum rate of 40% in the last 
budget, against previous rate of 56^% 
which however covered the tax payment 
on the dividend which now has to be 
found separately. 

T he new system gives direct cash 
grants at a rate of 20% of cost to be 
paid within six months of the delivery of 
plant. The delay will be 18 months 
during an (indeterminate) transitional 
period. 

1. The grant is only given for plant 
and equipment for manufacturing and 
extractive industries. And even they will 
not get it for vehicles or office equipment 

2. The cash grants will be 40% in new 
Development Areas. These replace the 
old Development Districts and are : the 
whole of England North of a line joining 
Morecambe Bay to Scarborough : Scot¬ 
land, excluding Edinburgh: Wales, ex¬ 
cept for Cardiff and some of the South 
and North Coasts : Cornwall and North 
Devon. Northern Ireland as usual is a 
special case and will be dealt with by the 
Belfast government. Old Development 
Districts included 15"/. of population en¬ 
gaged in manufacturing industry. The 
new areas bring this to 20%. 

3. Computers are not treated like any 
other office equipment. They get the 
20% allowance wherever they are in¬ 
stalled. The White Paper explains: 
u Since they are increasingly capable of 
remote operatioh, the physical location of 
a computer in a development area would 
not necessarily have any significant effect 
oh economic activity there.' 1 


4. Ships already had free depreciation 
and 40% investment allowance. Apart 
from fishing vessels (to be dealt with 
separately) they still get free depreciation, 
and qualify for 20% cash grant. 

5. Vehicles gel a 30% initial allowance 
(instead of 10% as before) to compensate 
for loss of y>% investment allowance. 


Value of Incentives on Plant and 

Machinery—for a manufacturing company dis- 
tributing half the profit available for tho equity. 

Normal Valuo of tax relief * on 


Rat. 


Old Incentives * 
Pre-Novombttr, 

1964 budget (a) 53 75 
New Incentives. 

New tax (b) 52 375 


£100 inVistecT 
Non- Develop- 

development mont 


£54 8s 163 8s 

6 months 6 months 
delay delay 

£3810s lOd. £48 8s. 

18 months 18 months 

delay delay 

£3710s. £46 19s 


* Tax saved by allowances and grants discounted at 
7% over Ufa of investment aaaumlng that income tax 
rs payable on the 50% of the grant that is distributed 
, (a) Profits cum-Income Tex. 

(b) Corporation Tax at 40%: Income Tax at 8s 3d 
on dividends. 


6. Plant and machinery used for scien¬ 
tific research retain the 100% write off 
allowed in the first year of use, lose 30% 
investment allowance, but gain (more 
valuable) 20% cash grant: and this is 
doubled in development areas, with free 
depreciation. Calculations of the net 
effects of changes are complicated by 
the change-over to a corporation 
tax system in the 1965 Finance Act; and 
by the chosen rate of Discounted Cash 
Flow. Broadly there is now not benefit 
only whore existing allowances for speedy 
write off arc retained and Jjave cash giant 
heaped on top —i.e. only for scientific 
research. 

The major disadvantage is for inves¬ 
tors. Whichever way the equation be¬ 
tween old and new is done, they will still 
be liable to full 4ii% withholding tax on 
all dividends, with no allowance made Or 
considered, where before 1965 budget 
relief applied’ to tax on their dividends. 
Now the separation bfetweeri corporate 
and personal taxation is complete. 
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Background to the 
North American 
Market 

Canada Mexico 
U.S.A. 


Here are 248 million people in three markets for 
British Exporters. But you need to know a great deal 
about them —what they buy from us, what they 
might buy from us, their trading customs, import 
regulations, packaging requirements. This is the kind 
of information you'll find in the new Barclays Guide 
for Exporters, Volume 3, which provides profiles 
of these three markets. Copies can be obtained 
from Barclays Group Office, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3 or through any branch of the bank. 
Alternatively, please get in touch with any of our 
specialised foreign branches:— 

London: Chief Foreign Bianch, 168 FenchuiJ) Sheet, EC3 
West End Foreign Branch, 1 Pall Mall East, SW1 
Foreign Branches also at Birmingham. Biadford, Biistol. 
Cardiff. Ipswich. Liverpool, Luton, Manchester. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. Nottingham, Reading, Southampton 
or 

Barclays Export Finance Co. Ltd., 37 King William Street. EC4 



BARCLAYS BANK 

Money is our business—throughput the world 



fly JAL... 

and step aboard to a unique experience 


FJy jal ... and you discover new enchantment in air travel. 
A'/mene-clad hostesses, trained In a unique tradition of courtesy 
and hospitality, look after your comfort and well-being. 

Relax with o-shibori hot towels, sample a delicate cup otsake, 
the exquisite flavour of sushi, the Japanese hors d’oeuvres. 
Delicious Western food, exotic Japanese dishes, relaxing 
Japanese decor - all are yours on board jal. 

Fly jal - at the smooth speed of Jat/s Jet Couriers and reap 
the benefits of a unique network of services. Seven flights a week 
from Europe to Tokyo by two routes (four over the North Pole, 
three by the “Silk Road"). Seventeen flights a week across the 
Pacific to the West Const of the U.S.A. Seventeen flights 
a wook from Tokyo to Hong Kong. Plus frequent services within 
Japan and throughout South-East Asia. 


Fly JAL around the world 
—end make your Journey 
truly memorable . JAL hae 
73 offleaa at your service 
In 87 countries 


Polar ravin ilightts in conJiou'Uon with 
Air Fratu r\ I.ufihcnrn. ‘S1U: Hand’ jtlohti- In 
‘onf unci Ion lalth Ah Fra tun 
I Utah ~ 


Alitalia, Isiifthanm. 


JAL 




JAPAN AIR LINKS 


8Hanover St. London W1 Tel: HYDeVnrk 3881 
and at Birmingham MIDland 4799 
Manchester BLAckfrlars 4891 
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I FULL HLrCTRIC SF.RVICES-APRIL 1966 
I ELECTRIFICATION IN PROGRESS 


LONDON" 


From April 18th this year it will carry the new high speed 
electric trains between London/Manchester or Liverpool 
in as little as 2 hours 35 minutes (centre to centre) 


That’s nearly 200 miles at an average of 75 
mphl The result of electrifying this London 
Midland rail route, the line that links ma|or 
industrial cities of the country. 

In April, when we throw the big switch, It 
will tpean more to you than just high-speed 
travtL It will mean quieter, cleaner, more 
.comfortable, trains, and a frequent regular 
interval service. 


Ten trains a day to Manchester, eight to 
Liverpool. And the same number back to 
Euston. A new, each way Pullman service, 
morning and evening, which now Includes 
Liverpool, too. 

You’ll be able to travel easily to the North- 
West and back with more time to spore. 
Whenever you wont to go, there’ll be a fast 
inter-city express right to the centre of the 


town. You’ll avoid traffic jams and all those 
expensive and tiring delays. On all of the 
new expresses you’ll be able to get a good 
meal or a snack. So |ust sit back and en|oy 
the best time you've ever made between 
London and Manchester or Liverpool. 


British Rail 


\Inter-City 
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return on it* investment, after allowing foe 
depreciation, to make a profit; and a 
number of cut dividenida could be restored 
as a result of the government cash. There 
is some doubt over the propriety of paying 
dividends out of the grants, but u is hard to 
find a good reason against treating the grant 
as normal muting tacome. The important 
accounting point is that all the grant should 
not be included in the profits lor the year 
when it is made; the correct treatment 
would be to take in a proportion, allowing 
for compound interest on the balance, over 
the expected life of the assets. 

Vickers is the sort of company that could 
benefit substantially bom the new measures. 
If this amorphous group rationalised by 
concentrating its new investment in the 
northern development ares, where it already 
has substantial interests, it would qualify 
for the higher cash grants. It could—in 
theory at least—release capacity in the 
south whose sale would help the cash posi¬ 
tion further. But takeovers like the recent 
one of R. W. Crabtree look to be less 
attractive; investment in new plant with 
its consequent cash grants could give a 
far higher return than investing in a new 
subsidiary, which does not qualify for a 
grant. Vickers would also gain from the 
projected more rapid payment of the grant, 
which would help its pressing liquidity 
problem. The shares, yielding 8.3% at 
24s. look undervalued, despite the un¬ 
covered dividend. 


Budget Run-In 


T he stock market is obviously going to do 
a great deal of white elephant hunting, 
and more companies may get a surprising 
and lasting fillip from the new incentives; 


THE MARKET-then and now 

The Economist-Extef indicator,Nov 3,1964 *100 
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but investors should always look gift 
elephants in the mouth. Our analysis of 
profits (see page 336) suggests that they are 
falling quite sharply; yet the market, as 
our chart of the six month run up to the 
budget shows, is higher than a year ago 
when it was facing a budget that could 
hardly be better than neutral. And in 
April, 1965, the banks were asked for 
special deposits—the 7% Bank rate in¬ 
crease in the previous November was the 
beginning of an old style credit squeeze. 
The budget this year is not going to be 
soft; corporation tax may be put at its 
maximum 40 per cent and an increase in 


the standard rate of income tax is possible. 
The prices* and incomes policy is in doubt. 
Bulls beware 1 * 


INVESTMENT DOLLARS 

Dizzy Heights 

T he premium on the investment dollar 
has been rising steadily from just over 
9% since last October^and in the past jen 
days or so it has shot up almost 3 points to 
near 20%. Part erf the jump was causedby 
rumours that the authorities proposed to in¬ 
crease from 25 to 50% the foreign exchange 
that British investors would be required to 
remit on sales of foreign securities; port of 
it was caused by heavy British subscriptions 
to the $15 million Italian Societa Generate 
Immobiliare property company loan issued 
by S. G. Warburg. Yet by Thursday of 
this week the premium remained at 19}- 
20% even though the rumours had 
quietened and the Italian issue was out of 
the way. At its present level it has almost 
certainly reached the point at which the lure 
of loopholes becomes irresistible. Signi¬ 
ficant! y, this is a subject on which even the 
most loquacious of the City’s gossipers 
have suddenly developed an unwonted 
ignorance, but from the continent comes the 
odd report of increased “switching” of 
securities between British and foreign 
investors. 

The news that the Bahamas are to 
decimalise their currency, and go over to a 
7s. dollar, deserves to be noted in this con¬ 
text. Officially the importance of the move 
is discounted, since it does not imply with¬ 
drawal from the sterling area any more than 
did the changeover to South African rand 
and Australian dollars. 

In the Bahamas, however, the switch to a 
local dollar does have an important psycho¬ 
logical aspect. Even if the Bahamas do nor 
offer quite the scope for leakages out of 
sterling that they are commonly suspected 
to, the Bahamas property boom exerts a 
strong pull on British investors anxious to 
hedge against sterling devaluation in assets 


whose value is now . to be expressed in tiqip 
equivalent s the Unitfed States dollar. TWa 
week? proposal for a new 7 aUBfeg 
Bahamas dollar skilfully publicised die 
implied link. 

ROSS GROUP/ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 

Third Time Generous 

S o Mr J. Carl Ross was serious after all 
in his bid for Associated Fisheries: 
this, his third attempt, was first announced 
just before Christmas, The full offer docu¬ 
ment has now come out containing an im¬ 
proved offer. Previously the bid was cash- 
and-sbares, giving a value of 28s. to the 
shares of Associated Fisheries. Now, on the 
pattern established by Showenngs* second 
hid for Harveys of Bristol, h is 7!% con¬ 
vertible loan stock and shares, giving a value 
of 30s. (1 is. loan stock and 2.2 Ross 
shares) per AF share. The ordinary shares 
in Ross are still not underwritten. But the 
loan stock is underwritten (by Kleinwort, 
Benson) at par: in itself it is attractive, 
because conversion in two years time puts a 
value of ios. on a Ross share against a 
present value of 8s. 9d. First reaction of the 
AF board was to announce a scheme for 
improving the group’s distribution facilities. 
Second reaction was to tell the shareholders 
to hold tight for a fortnight until the Board 
has prepared a reply to the offer which it 
clearly regards as soil inadequate. 

The offer document contains preliminary 
details of Ross’s profits for the year to Sept¬ 
ember 30, 1965: these show satisfactory 
increases throughout and a wide spread of 
interests. A quarter of profits each come 
from fish and poultry; nearly a fifth in 
frozen foods; the rest from various sources 
including the Waterworth chain of 260 
greengrocers. While total profits are up by 
£800,000 to £4 million pre-interest, the 
return on capital employed is marginally 
down on the year. Ross clearly has a far 
better spread of interests than AF. The 
combined group makes sense industrially, 
and there would be some improvement in 
income for AF shareholders. 
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Several interesting points remain open. 
First, how modi the Hellycr and Bennett 
(amines bold of the capital of AF. Second, 
bow fiercely Lord Fraser will fight on 
behalf of what is, after all, not one of his 
beloved Scottish companies- Third, the 
confident statement in the offer that 11 such 
a merger would, in the opinion of the direc¬ 
tors df Ross, be jn pursuance of govern¬ 
ment policy, which has advocated larger 
and more economic units in industry,” for 
the combined concern would completely 
dominate British fishing. Finally, the 
reasoning behind the fact that the Ross 
shares are not underwritten for cash. It 
may be because the two concerns are alike. 
The shareholders of AF (unlike those of 
Lewis’s Investment Trust) are being asked 
only to step sideways into a more diversi¬ 
fied version of their own business, and not 
into a new world. It could also be that 
Mr Ross, confident of the value of his 
shares, was reluctant to spend the £100,000 
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or so needed for the underwriting fees. 
While it has been assumed that the family 
interests plus Lord Fraser makes AF in¬ 
vulnerable, family desertions are not 
unknown (d la Lewis’s) when confronted by 
a high enough bid. Art# AF’s shares were 
only 22s. 9d. before the bid. 


TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS 

Are the Bahamas a 
Refuge ? 

T anganyika concessions is by no 
means an ordinary company : formerly 
based in Salisbury, it got out well before 
Mr Smith’s UDI and is now safely 
ensconced in the Bahamas. Apart from a 
chipboard mill in South Africa, its two 
mafor assets are the Benguela Railway from 
the Congo through Angola to the Atlantic 
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and 180,000 shares in the Union Miniere 
du Haut Katanga. Union Miniere paid off 
pan of 1he arrears on Its 1961 dividend last 
year; this came through to Tanks, share¬ 
holders as a special dividend of 8d. a 10s. 
share. Although the situation in the Congo 
looks settled more happily from a Union 
Minita standpoint than for some rime, 
there, seems no certainty of regular divi¬ 
dends from that source. 

But it is the Benguela Railway that is 
Tanks’ staple income. Wood-burning, single 
track, with ancient rolling stock, it still offers 
the most logical route from the Central 
African copperbelts to die sea, especially 
now that the sea freight rates have been 
equalised in its favour. The Rhodesian 
situation has emphasised this; if the short 
cut from Lobito to Nova Lisboa were 
built, the advantage over other routes would 
be even more marked. But Angola is 
Portuguese, and the alternative route, the 
Voic Rationale through the Congo, has the 


PROFITS AND FINANCES 


Deflation at Work 

T he trading profits of companies report¬ 
ing in the fourth quarter of 1965 rose 
only 7.2 %. Some allowance must be made 
for the slightly smaller number erf results 
analysed, 327 against 344 last year, but this 
was tbe lowest quarterly increase since the 
third quarter of 1963, when companies were 
beginning to recover from Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd’s credit squeeze. Now, profits arc 
decelerating from the heights of their 
1964-6$ boom. These fourth quarter 
returns saw a significant drop from the 


16.5 V,. increase in the third quarter; the 
implication is that during the last quarter of 
the accounting year analysed there was in 
fact a fall in prefits—perhaps of 5%. The 
analysis also shows a marked deterioration 
in company liquidity: last year’s £24.5 
million surplus of liquid assets has turned 
into a £50.9 million deficit, despilc the 
increase in cash flow. Higher investment 
spending has been a squeezing factor. 

From next April companies will have to 
provide for gross dividends and there will 
probably be a sharp drop in cash flow as 
a result! A 35 \V, corporation tax together 
with gross dividend payments would have 
left cash flow little changed from last year ; 
but the actual rate (to be fixed in the 
budget) will probably be higher than 35% 


and profits could decline quickly over the 
next year. The restoring of liquidity in 
these conditions through a cut back in trade 
credit would tend to reduce business 
activity and 90 reduce profits further. Last 
quarter, there was admittedly no significant 
fall in gross return on assets employed and 
actually some improvement in net return. 
Any fall in gross returns over the current 
year will be partly offset by the increased 
use of borrowed capital, which could still 
allow equity earnings to rise. But the 
impression given by the analysis is that the 
marginal return on investment after tax is 
beginning to slip and may not provide com- 
panics with enough incentive, even cum the 
new cash grants, to maintain their capital 
spending. 


Profits and Finances of 327 Companies Reporting in the Fourth Quarter of 1965 

, --PROFITS AND RETURNS-, r-CAPITAL AND CASH FLOW- — 
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NET 
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on net aasetb 

on net equity aasets 

ASSETS 

Net 

Increase 

FLOW 


Prey. 

Latest 



Piev 

Latest 

Prey 

Latest 

Piev 

Lalrst 

new 

m DViir- 

Prev. 

Latest 


yeor 

year 

Change 

year 

year 

year 

vest 

year 

year 

capital 

drafts 

year 

year 


Cmn 

Cmn 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Cmn. 

Cmn. 

Cmn 

Cmn 

Cmn. 

Cmn 

8reweries, 01 c (14). 

28 3 

29 3 

+ 

3 5 

17 4 

16 0 

9 8 

11 3 

6 1 

3 0 

3-6 

1 5 

8 9 

12-6 

Building (19). 

6 4 

7 3 

+ 

33 3 

16 0 

19 6 

9 5 

13 3 


O'. 1-7 

2 5 

1 1 

2-5 

3 3 

Paper and Packaging (2). 

3 2 

3-3 

f 

3 1 

8 6 

9 4 

5 S 

8 1 

1 5 

0-6 

Nil 

0-3 

1 -6 

2 2 

Chemicals and Paint (7) . 

18 5 

22 0 

i 

18-9 

17 a 

20 0 

9 1 

117 

10 3 

9 1 

2 1 

1 8 

7-6 

10-1 

Clothing and Footwear (18) .... 

12 1 

12 7 

+ 

6 0 

11 *2 

10 8 

5 6 

0 7 

Of. 0 8 

Dr 3 3 

2 1 

2 4 

3 6 

5-0 

Electrical Manufacturing (16) ... 

42 4 

48 2 

♦ 

13 7 

190 

19 6 

10 5 

12 3 

14 3 

7 4 

Nil 

8 3 

17 0 

23 1 

Engineering (50). 

5/8 

67 4 


16 6 

12 2 

13 8 

7 6 

9 7 

2 8 


N 1 

Nil 

26 3 

34 2 

Entertainment (10). 

4-4 

0 9 

- 

79-5 

16 4 

0 1 

9-5 


2 2 

Or 0 3 

2-9 

0 2 

1 4 

Or. 1-2 

Property (36). 

23 9 

26 8 

f 

92-1 

8 3 

8 1 

4 0 

4 0 

Or. 24 fl 

Of. 23-3 

34 4 

5 9 

2 2 

3-3 

Food and Confectionery (14).... 

36 2 

39 7 

i 

3-7 

15 7 

16 2 

9 8 

10 5 

Of 7-4 

Of. 33 2 

10 7 

28*3 

16 0 

18-5 

Iron and Steal (11) . 

7 6 

8 7 

i 

14 5 

16-5 

17 1 

8-0 

11-1 

8 7 

7 1 

0 4 

Nil 

3-2 

4-2 

Motors, ate. (17). 

66 0 

64 6 

_ 

2 1 

16 6 

14 3 

9 6 

10-2 

32-6 

22 4 

15 0 

1 1 

30-7 

35-9 

Newspapers and Printing (10)... 

7 3 

8 0 

f 

9 6 

20 9 

20 7 

12 9 

16 8 

2 9 

0 6 

Nil 

13 

29 

4 3 

Shipbuilding (3) . 

0 9 

Ot. 0 5 


Nil 

3 3 


0 9 


6 6 

6 5 

Nil 

1 7 

0-4 


Shipping (3). 

9 0 

7 4 

- 

17 8 

9 1 

o 3 

8 9 


5 8 

4 6 

Nil 

0 4 

6*3 

4-3 

Shops end Stores (11). 

15 1 

15 8 

» 

4 6 

14 3 

13 7 

8 1 

8 4 

Or 8-7 

Dr 7-5 

9 0 

Nil 

3-9 

4-9 

Cotton (6) ... 

2 0 

2 1 

+ 

5 0 

10 6 

11 2 

5 8 

8 2 

Or. 17 

Or. 1-2 

0 7 

# 0 3 

0 7 

0 9 

Silk, Rayon and other textiles (6).. 

6 9 

7 9 

+ 

14 5 

16 1 

16 7 

9 4 

12 0 

2-2 

1-6 

6 6 

0 4 

3 0 

3 8 

Wool (6). 

1 2 

13 

+ 

8 3 

4 1 

3-9 

0 8 

0 8 

Of 7 5 

Or. 6 9 

Nil 

- 0 7 

0 4 

0 5 

Tobacco (2). 

4-6 

5 6 

I 

21 7 

17 0 

18 8 

9 5 

12-4 

Dr 11 0 

Or. 20-6 

4-a 

9 4 

1 8 

2 7 

Miscellaneous manufacturing (40) 

20 9 

22 2 

+ 

• 2 

18 1 

17 5 

10 4 

12 0 

Dr. 2 1 

Dr. 4 6 

1 8 

2 0 

8 2 

10 3 

MiaeeNanaous others (28). 

16 0 

16 1 

f 

7-3 

15 0 

14 9 

8 3 

9 0 

Ot. 7 6 

Dr. 10 1 

4 6 

2 7 

5 6 

7 1 

AH groups (327 companies).. 

38| 7 

416 6 

-f 

7 2 

14 • 

14 3 

8 9 

9 3 

>24 5 

Dr. 50 9 

89 6 

•8 0 

168 0 

180 9 


The quarterly tables giving the full analysis of company balance sheets and profit and toss accounts are no lotiger being published 
in The Economist, but will be sent free of charge by the Investment Departmetit 3 The Economist 9 25 St James's Street, London, SIT/. 

This is the last quarter that these figures will be sent out free and in this form. As from Apr# /, there will be a new improved 
service , with a charge of £4 a year or 1 guinea a quarter . Full details of the new service from : Publications Dept , The Economist. 
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attraction for the Congolese and^ambiaos 
of not helping cdonwlWtugal and for 
Belgian owned companies of involving no 
payment* toforrigners, Anciif Angola ever 
got into African rather than Portuguese 
hands Tanka it too closely associated with 
the status quo to be much loved by them. 
It puts tittle: back ihto, die railway^depre- 
ciatkm last', year was * Under £io,opo, 
whereat the dividend on the ordinary shares 
in the railway was £750^00. 

Bur the immediate threat to Tanks conies 
from the Portuguese. Some tune agd they 
raised *ai} Angolan u defence tax M which 
Tanks was soared as a cbttcessionary com¬ 
pany. The Portuguese, in Angola are now 
threatening to levy 'an income tax on Tanks’ 
shareholders which would cost Tanks 
£2oc;opo. Probably, this will be escaped, 
too. Since Tanks is not an Angolan com¬ 
pany, the authorities in metropolitan Por¬ 
tugal are likely to exclude Tanks from the 
rax. But the recurrent threat is Still there. 
In the meantime, Tanks offers more to non- 
British shareholders: they will not have 
British income tax of 41!%. withheld after 
this year, as will British residents. Tanks 
may escape the cost of grossing-up of its 
£150,000 of Preference dividend. But 
threatened from all sides the shares look 
oddly priced: at 13s. 9d. they yield only 
6.5% ex bonus. They are still a cheap 
gamble on recovery in Union Miniere. But 
the attraction is much the lcss^now that 
the Portuguese authorities seem to be after 
the shareholders. 


BOWATER/HUGH STF.VENSON 

No Wastage 

B oyvatkr paper, like so many other 
companies with too much income 
coming from abroad for comfort under the 
new tax system, is looking around for British 
income to offset it. Bowater should get over 
£1.5 million pre-tax, if the bid for Hugh 
L. Stevenson, makers of cardboard boxes 
and collectors of waste paper, comes off. 
The bid, in Bowater shares with a cash 
sweetener, is generous enough : at 26s. 6d. 
for the ordinary shares it is above the high 
for 1965. And Stevenson has just reported 
half-yearly profits down by nearly a fifth, 
with gloomy talk, although the chairman 
was hoping that margins were getting better. 
The bid is valuing Stevenson at 19 times 
rhe likely earnings for rbe year. 

Bowater’s move is part of the current 
found of vertical integration and rationali¬ 
sation in the paper making, merchaming and 
using world. Reed’s bid for Gowan, the 
Scottish paper maker, before Christmas was 
another example of this. Bowater is 
already pretty strong in packing case 
manufacture—it ranks with Reed and 
Thames Board Mill in the field. SteVenson 
trill increase Bowatcr’s carton making and 
Other packagiug capadty, And it has further 
distinct attractions. - It is a well managed 
Company with good equipment, and three 
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of its four __ 
country Where i 

ing capacity. 1L a iianir iu 

waste pkper is also important. An increased 
uk of waste paper, now technically on the 
card^ could enable British produced paper 
to compete better with imports from 
Scandinavia and Canada. Bowater is wise 
to try and reserve parr at least of its supplies 
early on in the game. \ 1 \ 


JUTE INDUSTRIES 

Not Enough 

H indsight is easy, in business as any¬ 
where . else. But it does seem that 
Jute Industries is a perfect example of those 
companies which, through hyper-caution, 
miss most of the tricks m the book. The 
problems of jute are well-known. It is 
made into sacks, backing for carpets, and 
a miscellany of items in toe general furnish¬ 
ing trade. The British industry gets no 
protection on sacks, so cheaper Indian and 
Pakistani imports are steadily taking more 
of the market. There are also plastics and 
paper to contend with. In backing for car¬ 
pets, there is the long-term threat of com¬ 
petition from polypropylene, which offers 
greater strength and, polyproperly handled, 
equal cheapness. Other end-uses. in 
furnishing seem capable of only limited 
development. A tricky situation. Bur one 
not unknown in textiles. What should a 
company do ? 

Jute Industries has opted for developing 
new uses for jute, and inching into the new 
fibres which are threatening it. Develop¬ 
ment of new uses has been vigorous: half 
its present sales are in fields where jute 
was unknown fifteen years ago. Action on 
new fibres has been less $0. It was only last 
year that it made a small initial investment 
in one (polypropylene). Both these tactics 
arc sensible, but the plain fact is that, given 
rhe parlous outlook for jute, they are simply 
not enough. 



sdlTfincnciaffc *eiujdjt ojbH 
provWa^h^pfitfa^Wflll u 
tuftedsV : T» Tli^findhr S 
backyard stuff. It has ifco gone into furnish¬ 
ing fabrics. The man-made fibre producers 
are now pushing in here in a big way, and 
are eager for alert processors. Could it not 
have latched on to this, instead of sticking 
with jute ? This, in rum, might have token 
isua another growth industry. 

All these ideas are closely linked, from a 
marketing point of view, with the prig' 
jute business. A. k S. Henry, another** 
jute firm, has taken opt 4 stoke in many < 
these kind of developments,, inching 
order, also logically linked, and has seen it* 
profits coast up to Jute’s from only fisif 
the level ten years* ago. .Admittedly, foil 
company has always had strong links with 
Manchester as well "m Dundee, but isolation 
is no excuse for insularity. 


In Brief ... 

In Reverse Gear 

If Richard Thomas and Baldwins, the 
state-owned steel company, were not 
nationalised it would have to be liquidated 
in about 15 years, assuming that it main¬ 
tained its 1965 performance. The company 
is running itself into the ground because its 
gearing is too high and its return on assets 
too low. The company's net asset value is 
£226 million of which borrowed capital 
accounts for £140 million. Trading profits 
for the year to October 2nd were £13.9 
million and, after deducting interest pay¬ 
ments of £9.5 million, the amount avail¬ 
able to cover depreciation was £4.4 million ; 
in fact the depredation charge is £10.7 
million so RTB is steadily contracting in 
size. To cover its depredation it would 
have to increase trading profits by nearly 
40% ; over the next few years profits could 
well fall, so the rate of decline will speed up. 


Figures emphasise this. For the year to 
September 30th, pre-tax profits were down 
by 8% to £923,000—less than they were a 
decade ago. On capital employed, profits 
have dropped over the ten years, from 19.2 
to 13.4%. After tax they have been pretty 
stable at around 8%. The company has 
been running fast to stand still, and the 
shares giving 8.0% at 1 is. 7id. reflect this— 
even a P/E ratio of 11.5 is not enough to 
protect them in one of the cyclical down¬ 
turns to which the jute trade is so liable. 

But surely it could have got away from 
jute, volatile in price and produced in poli¬ 
tically unstable countries ? And surely the 
opportunities have been there ? It is pro¬ 
viding the backing for tufted carpets, for ; 
instance. But the whole tufted idea, now 
with 40% of the carpet market, has come 
from scratch in precisely those ten years 
in which Jute Industries has been standing 


A. N. Other Revealed 

Tbc bid for Stylo Shoes was odd enough 
in coming from a company set tip 
specifically (“Pointvale”) by two other 
companies ; even more oddly one of these 
was described in the offer document as “ a 
public company engaged in manufacture 
and distribution ” an anonymity that 
seemed very ominous. The named partper 
was Town and Commercial Properties. 
When Calico Printers subsequently 1 
announced that it was the other member of. 
the team the mystery seemed even more 
inexplicable. The directors iff Stylo were 
able to reinforce their objections by drawing 
attention to this. Where public companies ^ 
are involved everyone has a right to know 
who is really involved. Anonymity will! 
encourage suspicion, and rejection, however* 
good the terms of the bid. _ .... 
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business; jbritain 


VC to 

Disincentives 


H owever much you may want to sell 
aircraft, there is no particular point 
in offering them at less than they cost to 
build. This has always been the catch 
to the British Aircraft Corporation’s pro¬ 
tracted and now abortive attempt to sell 
VC io Jets tO'Middle East Airlines. The 
VC ios under discussion cost ten per cent 
mote toffy, and nearly $i million each more 
to buy, than the next most expensive Ameri¬ 
can aircraft. Middle East Airlines de¬ 
manded that BAC should make up for die 
difference by not only reducing its selling 
price to match the American, but by enough 
to offset the VC to’s higher operating costs 
as well. BAC’s reply, once it was clear 
that the British government was not pre¬ 
pared to subsidise die sale, was to offer the 
aircraft on lease to the airline, using the 
old-type investment allowances to compen¬ 
sate itself for the cut in price necessary to 
make the aircraft attractive. It was never 
clear, even then, that an order for three jets 
from an airline as small as Middle East Air¬ 
lines waa worth going to this trouble to get. 
This kind of business is not big enough to 
break one’s heart over, is not going to make 
any difference to the VC io’s prospects, and 
diverts effort that would be better employed 
making and selling those BAC aircraft that 
do have a commercial future. 

So it cannot have been all that painful 
for BAC to discover that under the new in¬ 
vestment allowances, which makes special 
provision for ships but explicitly not for air¬ 
craft, its costs would actually have risen 
by—on quick calculation—14 per cent, 
whereupoa it withdrew its offer to Middle 
East Airlines, not, apparently, thinking it 
worth while to ask MEA if it were willing to 
pay the difference. MEA can now no longer 
use bids from the British as a bargaining 

SET INDICATORS 


lever to negotiate with American manufac¬ 
turers, who have order books so big that 
they will hardly notice whether MEA buys 
or not, and who will certainly demand pay¬ 
ment in something more durable than 
apples. Middle East Airlines has had a good 
deal out of the British in the past, both dur¬ 
ing and after the years when it was partially 
owned by the British Overseas Airways Cor¬ 
poration. But it has been singularly un¬ 
sentimental in dealing with British salesmen 
since, and some of them must have got a 
good deal of satisfaction from the public 
announcement—itself highly unusual—that 
BAC had stopped bidding for the airline's 
custom. 


THE EXCHANGES 

They Still Prefer Gold 

O N Wednesday demand at the daily 
14 fixing ” in the London gold market 
unexpectedly shot up to the remarkably 
high level of some 15 tons on rumours of 
some official reorganisation of the market 
and of Chinese buying. The first of these 
appears to have been unfounded, the second 
both true and intriguing. The Chinese 
government was indeed once more buying 
gold but, unlike the purchases made 
periodically throughout 1965 for sterling, 
the latest buying represented not a switch¬ 
ing out of sterling, but out of Swiss francs. 
China has apparently been accumulating 
them in greater quantity than was generally 
suspected, especially after the lukewarm 
reception given by Japanese importers last 
autumn to a Chinese request for payments 
in Swiss francs. By Thursday, the Chinese 


were once more out of the gold market and 
demand dropped back to a 44 normal ” level 
of around five tons but, such are the marvels 
of a managed market, the price rose another 
i cents nevertheless to $35.16 at the fixing. 
: The gold market remains edgy. Sterling 
itself has had a moderately encouraging 
opening to the new year. But the shadow of 
the 1964-65 crisis is still visible. Figures 
showing forward exchange copunitments for 
clients are issued by Lloyds and the Mid¬ 
land, the only two London clearing banks to 
give this information. They confirm that the 
crisis of the summer of 1965 was particu¬ 
larly heavily concentrated in the forward 
market—simply because most operators had 
no spot sterling left to sell. The forward 
commitments of the two banks declined 
after September, but remain very high. 
Most of these, to be sure, represent com¬ 
mitments made before the last crisis eased 


entered into since. 


Running 

contracts for the 

sale and 

purchase of foreign currencies. . 



£mn. 



Midland 

Lloyds 

Dec. 1963 

195 

345 

Dec. 1964 

330 

490 

June 1965 

526 

710 

Sept. 1965 

520 

850 

Dec. 1965 

420 

680 


NATIONALISED POWER 

The Connection 

N o doubt Mr Fred Lee, the Minister of 
Power, wishes that the inconvenient, 
continuing and fairly public dispute about 
electricity connection charges could be 
swept right under the carpet. No doubt 
he has been tempted to cut the Gordian 
knot and tell the electricity industry not to 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

LABOUR MARKET 
Unemployment trend still drop¬ 
ping in January. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
No ehango in November. 

RETAIL PRICES 
Increase of nearly one half per 
cent In December, mainly due to 
seasonal die in agg prices. 


Parcantaga chenga from 



Month 

Indax 

1068 100 

Previous 

month 

Thraa 

months ago 

Twelva 
months i 

Industrial 

production * 

Novambar 

131 

SHI 

-02 


ompfoymant * 

Novambar 

104-1 

Nil 

-0-4 

productivity t 

Novambar 

t20 

Nil 

-i 

+1 

Export trad# 

Daoambar 

130 

+n 


+4 

Itstall trada * 

Novambar 

126 

+2 

+2 

+3 

Unomploymant * 

January 

70 0 

-0 2 

-7-0 

-0 2 

Waga ratas (waakly) 

Daeambar 

131 ’1 

+0-2 

+1-1 

+4-7 

IVatalJ prleaa 

Dacambar 

123 0 

+0-4 

+10 

+4-5 

Export prteaa 

Novambar 

110 

Nil 

NN 

♦2 


m S eoeenolty edjueted. Indhetore of export end retell wholly unemployed, excluding hoot-leaven. Tote/on • 
node reflect movements In volume forme, m value employment in Jenuery running ot en annual mte 

at oonttent price . Unemployment re/ere to numhort of 1,3%. f Ptmiefoml 
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BANKI,^# 

CR^Drf SUISSE 


SCHWEIZER«9k£HE 

KREOITANSTAtiT 



To serve you, whatever 
commercfaf hitnking services 
you require 4 

Investment advice 

Administration of 
trust accounts 

Ciplttl arl Reserves 
Swiss Francs 625,000,000 

HEAD OFFICE in Zurich 
Srapchss «*H parts of 
* 'S^ftrsfi^nri.fiifn Nsw York 
Correapondentsthrough o ut 
the World 


United Kingdom RiprWtxhUvti 
Robert j, Keller, _ ’ 

*7»32 OM Jtwry, London E.CJt 1‘ 


Wot a New Issue 



Alt of thorn oharoo hawing boon mold, fhio advortioomont appears mo a matter of record only, 

600,000 Shares 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 

Common Stock 

(without par value) 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 


La tard Freres & Co. 


Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 


Lazard Frhti & Cm. Algemene Bank, Nederiand N.V. Anuterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

(Parle) 

Bancs Commerciale Italians Banque da Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Nationale pour le Commerce at (’Industrie 
Comptoir National d’Escompte da Paris Lazard Brothers & Co. Mediobanca Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 

Limited (London) 

Sociltl Ghdrah SodW Ghdrak de Banque, S.A. S. G. Warburg & Co. 

Llmllsd 

The First Boston Corporation Lehman Brothers Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman DiOon, Union Securities & Co. 
Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Stasis Inc. Harrhnan Ripley & Co. HornldoWer & Weelu-Hemphill, Noyes 

• Incorporated 

Carl M. Loeb, Mpdei A Ce. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Stasis Inc. Harrhnan Ripley & Co. Horn mower & Weelu-Hemphill, Noyei 

• Incorporated 

Carl M. Loeb, Mpdei 4 Ce. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtu 

IncerpeMil . Incorporated 

Smith, Barney Stooe 4.Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter&Co 

■ l«MtymAa4 

January 18 , I 960 
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For years, under our previous name, S. Smith & Sons (England) Limited, 
we have answered the needs of manufacturers in the aerospace, auto¬ 
motive, marine and precision engineering industries. Today, as Smiths 
Industries Limited, we continue to serve these and other areas of 
activity which are of first importance to the nation's economy. Our 
varied resources and constantly developing skills place us in a unique 
position to solve a wide range of advanced engineering problems. 


SMITHS INDUSTRIES 

CRICKLEWOOD LONDON N W.2. 
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adjust what it charges to connect a house to 
the mains according to the demand it can 
expect. But he has found that he has not 
got the powers to override rights that d*te 
back to the earliest legislation cbbteridng 
electricity supply—nor would it be worth 
his while to acquire such powers through 
legislation. 

The argument—and it is an old one— 
concerns the tactics employed by electricity 
area boards in Competing with gas. Nobody 
wants a house without electric light and 
area power boards cannot refuse to supply 
when power is available (although, in some 
remote country areas, the “ consumer con¬ 
tribution'* may be so laige as to make 
cottagers prefer oil lamps). The electricity 
industry claims that a house wired only for 
“ light and small power uses ” does not pay 
an adequate return on the connection invest¬ 
ment. So, unless a minimum amount of 
wiring is put in, it makes a connection 
charge. The gas industry says that, in the 
new gas/electricity war, this has escalated 
so that some quite large charges are made 
if gas is to be installed: effectively a fine. 
As a result, some housing estates are all¬ 
electric ; private builders, concerned more 
with the capital cost than with the running 
costs of what they are selling, will offer 
underfloor heatingand nothing more—local 
authorities, too. The next move has been 
that some gas boards have offered to pay 
part (or even all) of the increased connection 
charges. 

Senseless, the Minister says. But he 
cannot stop it and it is very debatable 
whether, if he had the powers to intervene 
at this sort of level in the industries’ affairs, 
he should use them. That would be an 
ad hoc response to a fairly minor irritation 
which would solve nothing. And it opens 
a dizzying vista of what future ministers 
could do with such powers. It would be 
much more to the point to treat the whole 
thing as an abuse of monopoly powers. 

Nationalised industries are exempt from 
the monopolies legislation: they are, apart 
from anything else, monopolies by their 
nature, and would be automatically involved 
in tedious proceedings that could achieve 
little- But, under the Act passed last year, 
it is possible to examine specific aspects of 
an abuse. Baby foods are to be looked at 
because of the way they are sold. There 
is no reason why the electricity industry's 
actions should not be examined on the same 
basis—as a specific abuse of a monopoly 
power. It would be time-consuming and 
troublesome, but it would avoid the deeps 
opened by the prospect of the Minister 
taking a closer interest in the detailed 
running of the industries. 
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of micrtHarcuits. TTfcb#d$for the British 
marker is tbesio newest of ^electrbnic' com¬ 
ponents has been led so far by Ferranti. 
Most mother Mtith • component manufac¬ 
turers, Marcoili included, art only Begin¬ 
ning to think in terms of large scale proouc- 
• tfon. ..The real competition comes from 
American chmpaafes. cither manufacturing 
to Britain, like Texas Instruments, or with 
British licensees, fra Fairchild has, licensed 
EUiott-AutdmamQ. V 

The'Ferr anti-Marconi agreement works 
both ways. Marconi acquires the benefit of 
Ferrantrs research without investing a great 
deal of rime and money itself, while poten¬ 
tial Ferranti customers who may well have 
been nervous and held off from buying su<h 
new and complex devices without a guaran¬ 
teed second production line can now go 
ahead and order with the assurance that if 
Ferranti's line siezes up, there is always 
Marconi to fall back on and vice versa. 
Which in this very new technology matters 
amazingly much. 

Integrated circuit technology which will 
eventually take over from the conventional 
components like transistors, is still in its 
infancy. Establishing a production line 
involves expensive machinery, and relies a 
great deal on manual dexterity as well. So 
far Ferranti has spent about £i million on 
converting and equipping an old Lancashire 
mill and training staff. Even so, from a 
batch of 300 circuits, only fifteen will reach 
the end of the production line, and only half 
of those will survive testing; But even with 
a yield of only 5 per cent saleable out of 
300, microcircuits can be produced for the 
same cost as a conventional circuit. Since 
the yield is bound to increase with more 
production experience, companies in the 
business assume that their profits can only 
go up, and their prices down, with sub¬ 
stitution for traditional circuitry limited 
only by technical obstacles, like dealing with 
varying output. 

Marconi, too, is investing heavily in a new 
factory at Witham in Essex and between 
them the two companies aim to manufacture 
70 per cent of all silicon integrated circuits 
in the United Kingdom. Marconi will 
continue to supply “ custom built ranges ” 
for individual customers wanting circuits for 
highly specialized jobs, but in designing for 
quantity it has obviously been less success¬ 
ful than Ferranti. The first targets are 
defence—obviously—where a large propor¬ 
tion of imported American components are 
still being used, and computers. In both, 
Marconi is strong, and whatever licensing 
from Ferranti may have done to its pride, 
it plainly could not afford to be left behind. 


ELECTRONICS 

Holding Hands 

r T , His week an odd marriage ..was 
X announced between electronic com¬ 
panies, Ferranti and Marconi, with Marconi 
buying Ferranti know-how for the making 


BUILDING 

In the Bleak Midwinter 

O n a snow-covered building site outside 
Colchester work is continuing—but 
not quite as usual. The Ministry of Public 
Building and Works is testing various 
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■types of shelter, protective sheeting, hasten, 
lighting, glaM fibre quita, beneath which 
traildingcafl go on regardless of cfce weathcr. 
And iwfliMl bodding work is‘ape M be 
punctuated with « fttaht® the 'pump that 
keeps one hftntk tent inflated twee one 
part of the aiteu-pmjpfcig there win not be 
a power cut so the tfcdt eoUapses like an 
expiring balloon on the workers underneath. 


It is too early in the experiment to get 
details of costs or savings In lost output 
which, in a normal winter, can cost the in¬ 
dustry £50 million. But builders of all sixes 
are showing considerable interest in 
" winterisation ”; speculative housebuilders, 
anxious to speed up turnover, are frequent 
enquirers. Probably about 2$ per cent of 
all builders have dabbled with the idea of 
winter equipment, and over a third now 
have some degree of lighting on site. (In 
some areas it is the short daylight hoursthat 
account for three-quarters of lost building 
time.) A few builders have already carried 
out their own cost and evaluation experi¬ 
ments ; one estimated that by cocooning a 
building in polythene at a cost of £1,370 
excluding supervision arid overheads, he 
saved at least 2,260 manhours. 

The Ministry’s tests are useful'because 
they are more elaborate than die' avenge 
builder can afford. And tbere is a mass of 
new equipment coming on to the market— 


Factory Planning 

Mr Jay has scored a little statistical 
triumph. He said jim over a year ago 
that he wanted a better distribution of 
industrial development in. the country. 
The figures of certificates issued by the 
Board of Trade for industrial develop¬ 
ment and expansion now show that he 
could be getting just that. The value of 
new orders for the country as a whole 
was down 5 per cent on the third quarter 
1964 , but in the Northern region orders 
were up 10 per cent, in Scotland they 
were up 40 per cent and in Wales the 
increase was near 14 per cent. 



f Half yearly at annual rataa 


** Development areas ” <w defined in the 
above amt cover the Board of Trode 
standard regions, Northern, Scotland and 
Walts. " Non-development areas " cover 
Bte.rest of Britain . 
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. mcdc wryaxpenrivc—to be, totted. But 
matt such oquipment needs a mart general 
advance so technique to justify die expense. 
Part of the advantages tint might be being 
gleaned at Colchester are bong whittled 
away simply by old-fashieoed methods of 
going abm* <otoer .jobs. Bricks are carried 
oo a bod from one heap to another aod then 
to yet another. They are unloaded from the 
kwty two at a time—one for each hand. 
And every few minutes the uoloader on a 
eold dty has to stop to swing his arms to 
get the Mood moving again. It is this 
piecemeal approach to impraving efficiency 
in building which is bidding bade the 
industry. 


CREDIT CARD8 

Midland’s Model Army 

T he Midland Bank has not attempted to 
compete direedy with the Barclays 
credit card. It ia trying eo defeat it in¬ 
stead. Its “cheque card” is a limited 
guarantee of its customers’ cheque books: 
it enables holders to write cheques gurnn- 
teed by the Mtdland Bank up to £30. 

Sir Archibald Forbes, Midland's c h ai rm a n , 
did not diaguise that if in the end the card 
does not achieve its aim of “ pleasing exist¬ 
ing customers and attracting others "—as be 
demurely describes die present casus btlU 
of die banking world—it cad be written up 
into die real thing at a later date. But even 
as the card stands. Midland dearly believes 
that with a heavy bout of advertising it will 
prevent the success of the Barclays scheme. 
The Midland way’provides traders with 
guaranteed cash settlement, without dis¬ 
count. And, second, customers (though 
only Midland customers) can use their 
cheque books aa currency wherever they 
want, without consulting a limited registry 
of names; and in banking hours any Mid¬ 
land branch will cash them a cheque; again 
up to £30. The strength of the idea is in 
the English system of national branch bank¬ 
ing which does not exist in the United 
States. The American who travels over 
state boundaries needs a generally accepted 
credit card. The British traveller, so the 
argument rims, does not. 

But whether the cheque card really is a 
viable alternative here to Barclays' mote 
adventurous idea, and by all accounts West¬ 
minster’s ioo, b stiH an openquestioa.. Tbg 
Midland scheme pushes, the cheque system 
■ to its ultimate'Client; since the cheque 
jSyaSem ft m many ways a wasteful one, com¬ 
pared with either the Post Office giro or 
the credit card, this, is the Midland’s weak¬ 
ness as well as Rs strength. In the Barclays 
scheme central billing cuts down the num¬ 
ber of cheques going through the banking 
system, and in its eventual extended foot 
(which hi titumneot credit condition* Bar¬ 
clays has ttiMmttmdabty not mentioned) 
the card couldHgbcome a powerful method 
of extending consumer credit. The 3 per 
. cent lowest charge to traders is admittedly 


MANAGEMENT 

How Much Am / Worth ? 


A basic defect of the system Of pay 
negotiation traditional to ri^nogprial 
circles—wary Jbluff . and couhterbfuff 
about Christmastime—is the near, total 
ignorance of most contesunts of the 
value of what they are negotiating, the 
man and his Job. But a new rationale 
is coming in. One day it might take 
the form of a simple check through 
charts: “ Sorry Camithcrs, you’re just 
not big enough for this job.” “Yes, Sir, 
you’re right.” 

Britain’s export managers, according 
to Associated Industrial Consultants, in¬ 
creased their salaries by 20 per cent be¬ 
tween 1964 and 1965. In the AICs 
sample of 351 companies (median turn¬ 
over, £3.4 million) export sales managers’ 
median salary is now £2,840. The next 
largest jump was for design/research 
executives, whose salaries rose 10 per 
cent (to a median figure of £2,025). Those 
who did worst were production control¬ 
lers with 1.4 per cent (to a median of 
£1,825). The sales manager remain* the 
most highly paid category of executive in 
AIC’s sample, with £3,300. 

This survey, which is now carried out 
annually, is one instance of the develop¬ 
ment of the new techniques of job evalua¬ 
tion and salary study that have grown up 
side by side with another important 
branch of management consultancy— 
namely management selection. In a few 
years, the executive selection firms rapidly 
absorbed a great deal of salaxy informa¬ 
tion from their clients, both mobile 
executives and hungry companies. They 
soon found themselves being asked for 
advice about salaries. “ How much 
should I be earning?” “How much 
should we pay a new chief accountant?” 
Then the problems began. Nothing can 
be more misleading than a job label, like 
chief accountant. This can mean any¬ 
thing. It is little enough guide to the 
work the man is doing, let alone to the 
salary he justifies. Nor is the job des¬ 
cription much better. Take two wpeks 
managers. Same industry. S&Ol£ sort of 
companies. Identical job description. 
Apparently Identical work and responsi¬ 
bility. Different salaries. Why? Look 
a little more closely and it turns out that 
one of them is a middle aged, experienced 
man. reporting to a younger managing 
director. The other is himself much 
younger. His managing director is older 
and was formerly the works manager? 
himself. Obviously the ,degree of 
accountability in one case is far greater 
than in the other. “ Accountability ” has 
already become established as the only 
suitable basis for salaries. Whether the 
specialists haVe yet managed to get the 
concept Into sharp focus is another mat¬ 
ter, This Is the sort of thinking now 


going on in executive selection firms in 
Britain. Some of it has come from 
America: Hay MSL for example is a 
joint venture between the American 
salary specialists Edward N. Hay, which 
started soon after the war, and MSL, l!hc 
British management selection consultants. 

Experience $0 far has revealed 'that 
executive salaries are in practice deter¬ 
mined by a number of factors; some of 
them irrelevant, others totally irrational. 
Also executives are infinitely * prickly 
about relative salaries within their own 
organisation and their own position in 
the pattern. They care far less about how 
their own firm compares with others. The 
result is that glaring anomalies exist not 
only within each firm, but also—even 
more—from firm to firm. 

Firms themselves are usually unaware 
of these. They might approach the con¬ 
sultant first with a simple and fairly 
superficial question: “ How much of a 
general increase should I give this Christ¬ 
mas to cope with inflation ? ” “ How 
much should I pay a new accountant?”. 
But this sort'of question is liable to start 
a company looking at its overall salary 
structure. Outside consultants can help 
it in this. Each management position in 
turn can be considered and the incum¬ 
bent is prodded into thinking out what it 
exists for. His immediate boss may have 
quite different ideas about this and these 
have to be reconciled. The evaluations of 
every executive position in the organisa¬ 
tion can be compared with the specifica¬ 
tions of the men filling them. 

In general, up to about the £1,750 
mark, actual salaries tend to correspond 
fairly closely with job evaluations. This 
is not surprising. This salary bracket 
contains a large proportion of younger 
executives, many of them unmarried, or 
at least, without children at school. They 
are mobile. Firms are only to glad to 
recruit young men. The job market in 
this range Is reasonably efficient. But it 
gets stickier above that. Men earning 
above £1,750 tend to be less mobile. The 
commonest weakness in British firms is 
a tendency to underpay between this 
point and about £3,000. As a result, 
many firms tend to lose their abler young 
men. If the process continues for a period 
of years, as it often does, the firm will 
find itself drained of the potential top 
managers it most needs. There will still 
be plenty of “executives” around, but 
not good enough ones. New top mana¬ 
gers may have to be appointed from out¬ 
side, causing deep upset inside. In this 
way the whole structure can Call apart— 
the ultimate failure. These days there are 
plenty of consultants around longing for 
the opportunity to prevent such catas-« 
trophesi ■ • • 
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very expensive for a simple cash discount; 
but Barclays also reckon to take the book¬ 
keeping cost of credit a&ouqts off traders, 
keep mailing lists and so on. And there can 
be no insuperable reason why Barclays 
should not add the Midland guarantee 
facility to its own cards. 


CHEMICALS 

Here to Stay 

c# 

“'T'AfcE h or letve it 9 ’ has always been 

X EssO’s motto on chemicals. If pro* 
duction can be fitted into the refinery 
pattern* it is; but no sinews have been 
cracking in an effort to make Esso one of 
the great names in chemicals. The company 
has now dedded that it can hold out no 
longer: chemicals are here to stay. Its 
chemical interests throughout the world are 
being split off into separate organisations 
run from New York. In this way the 
excessive oA influence, which many oil 
companies have found ' in the past 
bedevilling their chemical interests, is to be 
kept in its place. The first result in Britain 
is a quarter-million ton aromatics plant to 
be built at Fawley. In a country where 
much of the demand is met by by-product 
benzene (from coke production), and where 
the main consumers, like Imperial Chemical 
Industries, either put up their* own plant 
or, like Shell Chemicals, buy abroad, the 
market prospects are discouraging. So 
Esso will export its production, benzene and 
toluene, almost entirely. 

But not for ever, one suspects. These 
chemicals are raw materials for some impor¬ 
tant products, notably polystyrene and 
nylon. And Esso is not getting into the 
game just to play marbles. At a recent 
meeting of investment analysts in New 
York, one of the company’s vice-presidents, 
Mr J. K. Jamieson, mentioned some of the 
areas Esso is interested in. These were, 
predictably enough, plastics, synthetic 
fibres and surface coatings. It already 
makes synthetic rubber and is in the middle 
of a $150 million investment programme for 
fertiliser production around the world. The 
tines draw together. Esso is already making 
caprolactam, from which nylon 6 (Court- 
auld’s nylon) is made, in Spain ; it makes 
synthetic rubbers, for some sorts of which 
benzene is a raw material, in Britain; and 
paints are a major outlet for solvents—that 
is, aromatic hydrocarbons. There is thus 
plenty of logic in Esso’s starting with 
the aromatics. (It already has a similar 
plant, twice as big, in operation in Holland.) 
It can develop its markets and so develop 
a demand. But if it does this, it will 
not be on a national basis. Its local regional 
headquarters is at Brussels and any Euro¬ 
pean project is fitted in there to the broad 
policy pattern. Esso now thinks that 
national markets no kmger exist in these 
chemicals. Many chemical companies have 
thought this over tbfc last ten years—but it 
may be coming true/ 
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MONTE (fARLO RAJXY . 

Plus <}# change ' 

T wo major changes were made in die 
rules of the Monte Carlo Rally for this 
year. First, the run to Monte Carlo was 
made much easier : this was to enable all 
the entrants to get there and fill the hotels. 
Last year the majority of die cars were lost 
in the Alps* and several hundred hotel beds 
were empty as a result. Secondly, the rules 
were changed to encourage standard cars. 
Penalties on Grand Touring cars as opposed 
to normal ones were vastly increased; and 
the rules of what was a standard vehicle 
more closely defined. These changes were 
designed to encourage the private motorist 
against the factory teams, who dominate 
rally motoring. But the changes were made 
so late in the year, and in so confusing a 
way, that only works teams could afford 
the money to follow the changes. The Mini- 
Coopers were supposedly rebuilt three times 
in a fortnight to comply with the new rules. 
Even then, Coopers and Cortinas alike were 
in fatal trouble with their lighting. 

On the road, all went much the same with 
some additional inconveniences. With no 
additional petrol tanks allowed—refuelling 
was needed every hundred miles—the 
Lotus-Cortinas when driven, as they say, 
“ in anger,” do only ten miles to the gallon. 
With no alternators to charge the batteries, 
these had to be changed with fair 
frequency : and as usual the Alps were 
strewn with hundreds of specialised tyres 
for every sort of snow or ice, black or white. 

Provisional results were as expected. The 
sixty leading cars after the all-night tests on 
Tuesday night included most of the 
favourites, and the provisional winners, for 
the third year running, were a Mini-Cooper 
with a Scandinavian driver. But Thursday 
brought disqualification of the Minis for 
their fancy headlights. Will BMC now 
withdraw from the circus ? The point 
about the qualities of the Minis has been 
made. 


ANGLO-IRISH AIR FREIGHT 

More Than Containers 

A h independent airline, BKS, partly 
owned by British European Airway*, 
got the go-ahead from the Air Transport 
Licensing Board this week to start a freight 
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service between Belfast, Liverpool and 
Prestwick. But the airline is already fight- 
. idg.ior.aa extension of thc licence from 
three to seven years because it Says it will 
not be ready to operste for almost a year, 
aha die cost of converting akcrlb for freight 
services, plus their ncw terinfoM facilities, 
make nonsense of say . attempt to run the 
' freight .service prpfit|l|yior the remaining 
‘ two yvats tf the licence. -Hits has a point, 
especially when the strength of die sea-borne 
competition from container and unit load 
services across the Irish sea is taken into 
: kcooucit. ••• ! ' 

" ' ' About 6 Mitton tops of itigo crossed the 
’ Irish sea in Oontekteii and mil loads Hut 
' yafroutofto minta tom total 
the container figurestfe stiHrising at die 
expense of normal bright tntde. Oo 3 y 7,oOo 
tons of bright went by air, and that was 
ahnOst ent irely carried on, normal pauenS tt 
setvkiet; IKS Is already ruhnfog a trial 
freight operation with one of its five 
Ambassador aircraft—costing £25,000 to 
convert—carrying freight and horses. Now, 
working with a number of road haulage 
groups, it is setting out to provide a door- 
to-door service with less than container- 
sized loads (10 tons). 

Despite the massive takeover by con¬ 
tainers of the freight traffic on the Irish sea, 
an Irish housewife living outside Belfast or 
Dublin often still has to wait 12 weeks for 
an order of English-made furniture to 
reach her local store. This Is because the 
local distribution facilities do not match the 
efficiency of the container trade. The air¬ 
line is working with a number of companies 
already heavily involved with the sea-borne 
container and unit load traffic. It hopes to 
carry 120,000 tons of freight in this way 
when all five aircraft are operating. This » 
not much compared with the six million 
tons going in containers, but k could grow 
much bigger if the licensing board lets it. 

SHORTER NOTE 

The UK Atomic Energy Authority has 
begun to use its reactor-building experience 
as a basis for submitting its own tenders for 
foreign nuclear plants. The two bids h 
has put in for power stations In Finland are 
based on a system of its own designing, the 
prototype of which is still under construc¬ 
tion in Britain, which means that in any 
case none of the British design groups » 
yet in a position to put in their own bids. 
The AEA might be surprised if it won the 
Finnish contract, but the tender is firm 
enough for it to he willing to stand by its 
quoted price.: It hat in the past sold 
research reactors, there really is no reason 
why k should not act aa prime contractor 
for rigger installations, particularly since it 
is inevitably retained as consultant by any 
customer, home or abroad, who buys a 
nuclear (riant bom British industry. And 
in present circumstances, when the most 
successful commercial designs are coming 
from the smallest and weakest of the groups, 
this might go a'long way towards reassur¬ 
ing foreign buyers. 
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FRENCH MERCERS * 

v ,. . v „'>.VV 

Suez Into Enginetifag y Btfittin 

Into FrakeO *K 

A big mw SadiMtriai de-up on die Continent has the intriguing effect of giving the 
British government • majozttaka in what could become the biggest industrial 
tswtt aliptji,,.. |i|h tnatreo far mnodced in Britain—does not, apparently, - 
betray Mr W^tMt’s-'oinwing use of nationalisation as an i nstrument of revanchist. ., 
neo-coloutsdnjp (tp«i Harold R.—Harold W.) but simply the fact that fee " 
British govifigihsrit has not yet lound an opportunity to. divest itself of the 
third of Couqtagnie Ffawnciire de Suez’s capital that it still- p os s e s s es ' an d 

.tile tiiw-tiitvtiiowiips that go with it, at of then now held by a director of the 
Bank of, M. J, Babingtoo-Smidi. 


Pant 

ft ea Moptecadni-fidison, the - conti- 
neatal sings of big industrial mergers 
has reached France. Except that the Font- 
i-Mousson deal with Fissnriire de Suez 
announced this week does not yet consti¬ 
tute a full merger. Pont-d-Mounon is 
second only to Rbooe-Poulenc in France for 
sheer size. It is the biggest holding group 
in steel fonings and castings. Suez, on the 
other hand, is a.financial and investment 
group folknrtng reinvestment of compen¬ 
sation it got from Egypt after the canal was 
nationalised. 

The complete deal is still not known, but 
the Suez stake in Pont-i-Mousson is 
unlikely to be mote than 20 per cent. How¬ 
ever, there is dearlv an intention to take 
matters further than just a straight 
minority investment stake for the Suez 
portfolio. Complete merger must be on 
the cards at some time, and meanwhile 
Pont-k-Mousson is rather better placed to 
realise its ambitious diversification plans. 
Regrouping had already started with sale 
of its major holding in the Hadir steel 
plant to Airbed' of Luxembourg, And the 
intention is to expand into a large range of 
mote sophisticated manufactures from its 
traditional engineering and casting base. 
Already the two groups share interests in 
other companies. 

The implications of the deal, if not the 
deal itselfj could thus spread far. across 
French industry, and are in accord with the 
European Commission’s ideas for industrial 
concentration in the EEC. 

The Suez-Pont-i-Mousson move, follow¬ 
ing other French mergers during the last 
fortnight, shows an increasing awareness 
of what makes an economic unit in terms of 
EEC industry. Fives-Ulle-Cail has bought 
Breguet (the heavy engineer, not the air¬ 
craft manufacturer). Then Thomson- 
Houston, one of the two . big French 
Companies specialised in electronics, is 
m er g y g with the. .well diversified Botch- 
kiss-Brandt to create toe largest French pro¬ 
ducer of -refrigerators, television acts and 
washing machines. This ,is the,first really 


big concentration -in the French consumer 
durables industry. But this time it is not 
so much a fashion, from Italy as a move 
to keep Italy out. Output of 200/300 
refrigerators annually will make Thomson- 
Brandt s little better able to hold its own 
against the Italian producers, who never¬ 
theless, remain giants in French terms. 


LIBYAN OIL 

Shell's In 

S hell's deal with Amerada in Libya is 
the devoutly-hoped-for consummation 
of one of the longest commercial courtships 
on record. Amerada is one of the three in¬ 
dependents in Oasis Oil (the other two are 
Continental and Marathon), a major Libyan 
producer. For $64 million, Shell is getting 
half of Amerada’s stake: $16 million down 
and the rest to come next year. At present, 
Amerada’s share—which Shell has been 
buying even while it was courting—-of 
Oasis’s production is 220,000 barrels a day. 
Shell will continue to take this, half ks own 
and half Amerada’s, up to 270,000 barrels, 
which it expects to reach in 1968. More 
can be negotiated later. This secures for 
Shell a source of . cheap crude near Europe 
-—as near to this vital market as its rivals 
BP and Esso, also m Libya. It is also part 
of Shell’s battle with its own chronic short¬ 
age of crude. 

Presently, only 65 to 70 per cent of Shell’s 
refining requirements are met from ks pwn 
production. In a market oversupplied wkh 
crude this might be a position of strength— 
except that the companies most nearly in 
balance, like Texaco, seem consistently to 
be the most profitable. Shell’s needs of 
crude outside the USA are running at about 
3} million barrels, a day, of which half, apes 
to Europe. Against that offtake, the Libya 
deal is pretty small, but it is the only amp 
available, for Shell to take. Its long- str&i 
of bad luck in exploration has left it with 
a fine collection of dry holes* while com¬ 



petitors like Jersey and BP are paddling in 
crude in more fortunate parts of the Middle 
East—BP in more than it knows what to do 
with. To join this happy band will be 
good for Britain as well as Shell. The 
company has been paying Amerada in 
dollars where in future it will be buying its 
own hg]f from a sterling source. And*this 
should be a sweetener to the Bank of Eng¬ 
land^, which must still remember die effect? 
on, the balance of mvmmf on 1964 of 
Shell’s buying half of Montecatini’s petro¬ 
chemical investment for £60 million—a 
cloud without a sterling lining. 


INDIAN-SOVIET TRADE 

Roubles for Mrs Gandhi 

Nets Delhi 

A fter almost a year of negotiations, 
India and the Soviet Union have signed 
a new agreement to double trade both ways 
by 1970. Year-by-year targets iiave been 
laid down. Russia now supplies 12 per cent 
of India’s total imports and takes 9 per cent 
of its exports. Provided India’s total trade 
expands as assumed in its Fourth Plan, pro¬ 
portions may not change too drastically. 
More significant than the rising volume is 
the change in character of Indian-Soviet 
trade. Whereas India’s purchases in the past 
consisted mainly of equipment and 
machinery, the emphasis is now on indus¬ 
trial raw materials, whose share in India’s 
imports will go up from 30 to 60 per cent. 
The Soviet Union, on its part, has agreed 
to buy more finished goods from India ; 40 
per cent of India’s exports will be in this 
category. 

Time was when Indian business opinion 
regarded bilateral trade with Russia, and 
Eastern Europe with considerable suspicion. 
But it has now learnt differently. Soviet buy¬ 
ing, it is readily acknowledged, has helped 
to steady prices of traditional commodities 
like jute goods and tea and to bring idle 
capacity into profitable use. 

Even in jute goods, the increase in Soviet 
buying may cut into what;jt now sold for 
free foreign exchange unless output goes up 
in step. The snag in this case, as m most 
others, is that India’s growth will depend 
upon {ts ability to find flee foreign exchange 
(which trade with Russia does not earn) for 
buying either complete capital equipment 
or components for domestic machine builds 
ing. industries. India’s projected exports pf 
new items like air conditioners, machine 
tools and textile machinery will themselves 
aggravate balance of payments difficulties 
with free currency areas because manufac¬ 
ture often has a.higb import content/* The 
Indian assumption seems to be that larger 
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)n a lot of schools, there’s a member of 
staff w ho doesn’t help with lunch. 

Call her Miss Box. 

But get her on ITV in the 
morning, and the rest of the staff forget 
how unco-operative she can be. 

During term-time, 3 hours of every 
Rediffusion day is spent talking to young¬ 
sters. But not talking down to them. 

Miss Box on 1 TV helps to teach 
them French. Shows them 
productions of Euripides, Shakespeare, 

J. M. Synge, and medieval drama. 

She brings science and geography to life. 


You learn a lot more about volcanoes 
if you see one erupting on a screen. 

Later in the afternoon, Rediffusion 
relaxes a little. 

Small Time. H\e o'clock Club. 

Yogi Bear and the Flinlslones. Ollie and 
I'red. Quizzes, games and competitions. 

One idea we had w as to give youngsters 
the run of our television studios. There 
they could plan, act and direct their very 
own plays for television. 

Maybe you watched. 

Then you would have seen in the afternoon 
bow the morning paid off. 







WE CAN! 


In America, JGC competed against the best engineering firms 
of the United States and Europe for construction of 3 refineries 
worth 27 million -4>llars.vlJGC won because its bids made the 
most.ltili^^te for Sate tfdtwrement and construction. 

■ J<&\l^&Ui!4'your plant for less than 

you*4 «<?8>>yvnd do so on time, on 

specification dm^w^tout rkl fapi, guaranteed by contract. 

■ (Tha -3 (i) Peru: a'"20,000 bbl d grassroots 

refinwy induing an atjrnp^h^ric distillation, vacuum distilla¬ 
tion, 3'Weirs#, Uhifining*-Platformirig*, fluid catalytic cracking, 
and gpd t<Wcentration unite. PiMS all off-site facilities. (2) 
Venezuela; * 14,000-bbl/d rdffnery at Morron. ,3 Argentina: 
Modernization of a refinery at La PlataO ■ We’ve been making 
up plant planners' minds for 40 years. In countries from Japan 
to Peru. See if we can make up your mind, too, 1000 engineers 
in design and construction of oil refineries, petrochemicals, coal 
tar, natural gas chemical, fats and oils, fertilizer, synthetic 
resins, and other chemical plants. 

'Trademark or Universal Oil Product* Company. 

Plarit Provider to the World 

Engineers & Constructors 

Bigg JAPAN OASOUNE CO . LTD. 

New Ohtemachi BMg., Chiyoda ku, Tokyo, Japan 


For on-the-spot knowledge of local conditions in Trinidad or 
Tokyo, Munich or Montreal—choose Scotiabank. For market 
information spanning North and South America, the Caribbean 
and the Far East, the U.K. and Continental Europe—choose 
Scotiabank. With over 700 branches to make your overseas 
business easier and more profitable, choose Scotiabank—an 
International Bank. 

THE BRNK OF NOVR SCOTIA 

(Founded m 1812 end incorporated 
in Canada with /irnitod fiabil'ty) 


LONDON: 24-26 Walbrook. EC4 * J. D. Hubbart—Assistant Gensrsl 
Manager □ 10 Berkeley Square, W1 ■ H. FieastonS—Manager □ 11 Waterloo 
Place, SW1 • J. 0. Evans —Manager □ GLASGOW: 62 Woat Nila Street, Cl 
J. W. MaeUHan—Manager 

Canada ■ London • Glasgow • New York • Chicago ■ Houston • Loa Angeles 
Munich • Amsterdam • Tokyo/ Buenos Aires • Jameice • Bahamas - Trinidad 
6 Tobago • Barbados • Antigua ■ Puerto Rico • The Dominican Republic 
U S. Virgin lelends • St. Lucie • Grenada 
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supplies of industrial- on _ _ 

udder the newWtfde<6gri itshoud save 
India free foreign exchange that it would 
otherwise have to spend oh buying them. 
This, it is believed, wQl offset additional 
liabilities arising from the new export com¬ 
mitments. 

India has indeed scaled down its pro¬ 
jected increase in exports to Russia, orig¬ 
inally scheduled to treble in the five years. 
Perhaps Soviet willingness to allow eight to 
ten years’ credits for some of the things 
India wishes to buy made it less necessary 
to set sights so high. This credit clause 
marks a major point of departure. Offered 
as an alternative to non-project aid, New 
Delhi was very anxious to get it 

BRAZILIAN CREDIT 

Mannesmann Bargains 
Hard 

M annesmann's factory at Belo Hori¬ 
zonte was the first large European 
investment in Brazil after the war; but 
the company is now the subject of consider¬ 
able public odium in Brazil for its refusal 
to honour promissory notes issued in its 
name. The company is claiming that the 
notes were fraudulently issued. Brazil's 
official Federal Investigation Commission 
under General Ayrton has yet to reach a 
conclusion, but Thursday, January 20th, 
sSW the expiry of its extended time limit 
for promisory note holders to come forward. 
Meanwhile public agitation against 
Mannesmann, and against President Castelo 
Branco's government conceding anything to 
Mannesmann, continues; an able publicist, 
Father Ireneu de Sousa, leads a number of 
poorer people who are note holders, and he 
plans to stage another demonstration on 
Saturday. 

The cause of the affair, according to 
Mannesmann, is Mr Jorge de SerjSa Filho, 
one of the two statutory Brazilian directors 
on the Brazilian Mannesmann subsidiary's 
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JAPAN 

AND SOUTH KOREA 

After 0 year of domestic stagnation Japan 
optimistically takes on Its first deficit budget and 
tries to turn the tide, but important changes on the 
investment scene and a muffling of the oxport 
boom threaten recovery for month! to come. 

Our latest Review analyses these developments as 
wall at neighbouring Korea's attempts to cope 
with Inflation. 
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Takadohl Rooks Ltd. 

188 Aoyama-KIta^acM 4-ehomo 
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board. He is a man who held influence in 
political as well as financial circles right up 
to the fall of President Goulart in 1964. 
Brazil’s wild inflation Usd stfmnfecdestab-/ 
lishment of a parallel credit market with 
realistic rates of interest. Serpa took to rais- 
. ing mohey by issuing Mannesmann promis¬ 
sory notes signed byhimself and his fellow 
Brazilian director, when the latter reached 
retirement in autumn 1964, the notes still 
bore what appeared to be his signature; 
and three banks consistently registered the 
bills. Interest was at 5 per cent per month 
and redemption was apparently effected by 
offering new bills with higher face values. 
Mannesmann claims not to have received 
any of the proceeds. 

But according to the parent company in 
Germany, Mannesmann Brazil, in the 
person of its president, Sigmund Weiss, had 
begun to get worried in 1963. As Serpa 
was close to President Goulart, Weiss, in 
an attempt to avoid difficulties with the 
government, tried to persuade Serpa to 
redeem all the notes from his own resources. 
Serpa did not, and is now allegedly penni¬ 
less. Mr Weiss has resigned. 

Mannesmann has so far claimed that it 
never saw any of the proceeds of the notes, 
and has never had recourse to the parallel 
market anyhow (the accounts seem to bear 
this out). At (me point General Ayrton was 
pressing Mannesmann in Dusseldorf for a 
deposit of 33 billion cruzeiro?, (about £4. 
fifflUoh) noncompensation. However the 
position has now changed, for President 
Castelo Branco is sensitive to the opinion of 
potential foreign investors. There has been 
pressure on him from the German embassy 
and, it is believed, from Washington. But 
a number of his own officials, police and 
bank officials too, are noteholders and want 
to see at least some of their money back. 

Mannesmann, accepting some responsi¬ 
bility, has offered to honour notes bearing 
genuine signatures, and to submit question¬ 
able ones to arbitration. It is discussing 
joint compensation of any forgeries with the 
banks who registered them. If it is helped, 
it will not go to the courts against the banks. 
In return General Ayrton's commission has 
suggested informally to the German 
embassy that after Thursday's deadline any¬ 
one coming forward with notes will forfeit 
half the proceeds; Mannesmann is keen on 
this and would like to see notes not brought 
forward by then forfeited altogether. 

So far a rum collection ol people have 
brought in notes or evidence of notes— 
Indian tribe leaders, religious orders, 
officials, brokers, some only with photostat 
copies and even lists of note numbers rather 
than notes themselves. Earlier in the week 
it was thought that about £4 million worth 
of the £6 million General Ayrton reckons 
is outstanding was accounted for. As 
Mannesmann's Brazilian assets are esti¬ 
mated at £30-40 million, the general public 
is claiming that it can afford to pay every 
penny. President Castelo Branco and his 
friend General Ayrton are not relishing the 
unpopularity of siding with Mannesmann's 
cause. And the Brazilian and German 
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[ have alpto? clearing up to do, 
lire gofag timrviv*. v 


EGYPT 


Eyeing George Woods 

Cairo 

T he past few weeks have seen a marked 
improvement in Egypt’s ecoocxoic cli¬ 
mate. Until recently, it would have been 
difficult to give any precise evidence for this 
except that the new prime minister, Mr 
Zakaria Mohieddin, who took office in 
October, had succeeded in making dear his 
intention to reduce the country’s trade de¬ 
ficit to manageable proportions through a 
series of realistic measures to reduce domes¬ 
tic consumption and increase exports. He 
has been working in dose harness with the 
experienced Dr Kaissouny, deputy premier 
for financial and economic affairs, whose 
ideas have finally triumphed over those of 
the expansionists in the regime. Then, 
early this month, the president of die World 
Bank, Mr George Woods, visited Egypt and 
it was announced that he would be followed 
by a Bank mission on January 26th. 

The mission will stay six weeks to study 
Egypt’s second five-year plan ami the Port 
Said free zone scheme. The announced 
purpose of Mr Woods’ visit wait to make a 
Nfl{ cro**? with wife-gny {jec&og cm 
a World Bank loan to Egypt is still some' 
way in the future. But Mr Woods did say 
while he was here that Egypt had had a 
“dry period ” as far as the rank was con¬ 
versed. In fact, it has had nothing since 
the $55 million loan in 1959 for improving 
the Suez Canal. What Mr Woods’s visit did 
mean—as was certainly his intention—was 
a reconciliation with Egypt after his Tokyo 
speech in September, 1964 (when he 
criticised Egypt for “ sequestration of pro¬ 
perty without compensation in reasonable 
time ”). The conclusion of a new PL480 
agreement for supply of $35 million worth 
of surplus American food to Egypt over die 
next six months has also helped to lights 
the atmosphere. Americans here are even 
cautiously discussing the possibilities of 
American private investment in Egypt. 
Under the new PL480 agreement, 10 per 
cent of sales proceeds are allocated to 
attracting American investment. . 

The third reason for guarded optimism 
about the economic outlook is die recently 
published trade figures- for the first three- 
quarters of 1963, showing that the visible 
trade deficit was cut from £Eiii million in 
January-Septcmber 1964* to ££63 million 
for January-September 1965. Exports rose 
from ££173 million to ££207 million. Tak¬ 
ing invisibles into account (mainly Suez 
Canal tolls and tourist receipts) the total 
deficit for the first half of 1963 was only 
££4 million. The first half year’s deficit is 
always smaller than the second because of 
cotton and rice sales; but, even so, finance 
ministry officials insist that die overall de¬ 
ficit can be brought down.to about £Ei2 
million for the whole of 1967. 
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INTERNATIONAL capital market who Borrowed 


The Squeeze on Dollar Bonds 

is 

Competition from the growing number of American overseas business firms 
that are being obliged by Ihetr own government to borrow in Europe could paradoxic¬ 
ally help drtve European borrowers back to New York . 


Despite the virtual absence of some of 
the biggest traditional borrowers, the 
amount of money raised by new foreign 
bond issues in the world's markets rose 
dramatically last year to well over $ij 
billion, matching the exceptional amounts 
raised in New York in 1963 before 
most foreign borrowers were locked out 
of it by the American interest equalisa¬ 
tion tax. To be sure, some borrowers 
were simply climbing in while the going 
was good. Even so, 1966 could prove a 
still busier year. The European Coal and 
Steel Community, absent from the market 
since last spring, has weighed in this 
month with a $20 million issue in units 
of account and another for the equiva¬ 
lent of just under $24 million in lire. At 
this early stage, issues totalling over $250 
million have already been announced for 
the coming weeks. 

The new and significant clement here 
is the influx of American subsidiaries, 
which were forced on to the European 

arplfel ■SaAcfbf lasryar’riHHbs <sa 

American bank lending abroad and, more 
importantly, by the “ voluntary” re¬ 
straints on loans from American parent 
companies to overseas affiliates. These 
American subsidiaries began borrowing 
in Europe’s capital markets only late last 
year, but once they came it was with a 
rush: in the fourth quarter of 1965 they 
took about two-fifths of all funds raised 
by international bond issues and they 
account for about half the amount an¬ 
nounced so far this year. 

The entry of these blue-chip American 
companies into the borrowing lists in 
Europe has tempted some American in¬ 
vestors. For those able to wriggle 
through the loopholes still remaining, the 
temptation is clear : high-grade corporate 
bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 
arc still yielding under 5%—before taxes 
•—while flotations by American sub¬ 
sidiaries in Europe offer over 6%—tax 
free for the none too scrupulous. But 
the backbone of the burgeoning inter¬ 
national bond market has not been this 
leakage of United States funds, but the 
provision of non-American funds by a 
whole new class of international investors. 
Will these investors be able to cope with 
the further flood of new issues now in 
the pipeline? 

Relatively little is known about these 
investors, since figures from the various 
financial centres indicate where issues 
were arranged rather than the source of 
funds. Thus the apparent shift shown 
from London to New York is purely a 
reflection of underwriting competition. 


Essentially, underwriters in all centres 
draw on the same pool of investors. 
Prominent among these are the ubiquitous 
oil sheikhs and Latin American million¬ 
aires with funds managed from Switzer¬ 
land. In addition, the pension funds of 
some governments and some inter¬ 
national organisations invest in govern¬ 
ment or government-guaranteed inter¬ 
national issues. From the American 
point of view, even the very large sums 
provided by these institutional investors 
have not been pure gain, since at least 
a part of those sums would otherwise 
have been put into American securities. 
But these international investors may in 
any case not go on supporting the inter¬ 
national issues so heavily : having once 
stocked their portfolios with international 
securities, which most investment man¬ 
agers regard primarily ns a “mixer,” 
their future purchases may be more 
modest. This would throw more of the 
burden on to the private investor. 

CvcFTri2~jM$t VeaF, Individual Euro* 
pcan investors have helped materially, 
for the first time, to support the inter¬ 
national bond market. But this was 
largely because industrial investment, 
and hence the demand for capital, was 
unusually sluggish in two of Europe’s 
biggest economics, those of France and 
Italy. The prospects now arc for a 
marked rc-cxpansion in both these coun¬ 
tries and a renewed demand for capital. 
And local companies will find that their 
offerings will now be in direct competi¬ 
tion with those of American concerns 
as well as other, more familiar, inter¬ 
national borrowers. 

The re-entry of some old international 
borrowers like the EC.SC and, in all 
probability, the Japanese; the new flood 
of American international borrowers; 
the rerival of domestic capital demand in 
Europe—all these coming together must 
create considerable strains. Some have 
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million total 
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Nordic countries 

346 

38 

240 

164 

Japan 

International 

192 

21 

67J 

41 

organisations 
American subsi¬ 

144 

16 

1634 

11 

diaries 

— 

— 

365 

25 

Others 

235 

25 

615 

42 

TOTAL 

917 

100 

1,451 

100 


already appeared. One tell-tale sign is 
the increasing use of short-terrR funds 
to take up new issues : in the final quarter 
of last year at least one $20 million 
American issue was financed initially 
entirely from short-term Euro-dollar 
funds. The proportion of short-term 
funds invested in international issues as 
a whole has recently risen significantly. 

A more obvious sign of strain is the 
continuing rise in borrowing costs, only 
partly reflecting domestic anti-infiationary 
programmes. Yields on Scandinavian 
government bonds, the blue chips of the 
international market, have risen from just 
over 51% early in 1965 to over 6%, while 
the yield on international industrial issues 
is approaching 64 %. 

.Tha-ssnahot i? that borrowing costs fill 
these international issues are nearing the 
point where they would offer no clear 
advantage over borrowing in New York— 
even with the interest equalisation tax. 
At present, a non-American borrower 
subject to the interest equalisation tax 
would need to offer perhaps 7VV, in the 
New York market, both to absorb the 
tax and offer a suitably attractive margin 
above domestic issues. The gap between 
this and the cost of international cor¬ 
porate borrowing in Europe is thus only 
about 1%, and the gap need not be 
wholly closed before some hard-pressed 
borrowers begin looking towards Wall 
Street once more. The question is 
whether they will actually jump to New 
York, to the detriment of the American 
payments programme, or whether they 
will be priced out of the capital markets 
altogether, to the detriment of Europe’s 
investment boom. 


International Issues and Private Placings* 

(millions of dollars equivalent) 

London New York Continental Total 

centres * 



1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1966 

1964 

1965 

First quarter 

1294 

984 

—. 

45 

52 

1374 

1814 

281 

Second quarter 123 

74 

624 

1624 

175 

1474 

3604 

384 

Third quarter 

564 

14 

30 

55 

48 

1171 

1341 

1864 

Fourth quarter 

97 

30 

122 

279J 

22 

290 

241 

6994 

Total 

406 

2164 

2144 

542 

297 

6924 

9171 

1,451 


* Issues in foreign currencies and certain private placings handled by international consortia 
of bahk* and other underwriters; issues arranged through New York exclude those exempt 
from the American interest equalisation tax. Data from Hambros Bank. 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 

IMPROVEMENT IN TRADING RESULTS 
NEED FOR PRICE INCREASE 

PRODUCTIVITY CAINS ACHIEVED BY NEGOTIATION WITH TRADE UNIONS 


The Annual General Meeting of The Steel 
Company of Wales Limited, will be held in the 
Council Chamber of the Confederation of 
British Industry, at 21 Totbill Street, London, 
SW1, on Monday, February 14, 1966, at 12 
noon. 

The following is the circulated statement 
by the Chairman, Sir Julian Pode, IP, FCA, 
FCIS: 

In last year's statement I said that the Steel 
Company of Wales, having been formed in 1947, 
nationalised in 1951, and returned to private 
ownership in 1957, was again threatened with 
nationalisation. Today, I regret to say, the 
threat remains. 

This whole question lias been carefully con¬ 
sidered by the Chairmen of the principal steel 
companies, and on May 12, 1965, they reported 
as follows; 

“The Chairmen of the privately owned steel 
companies named in paragraph 17 of the White 
Paper on Steel Nationalisation have unanimously 
agreed ilie following statement. 

We pul this forward in the belief that the 
continued effective functioning of the steel in¬ 
dustry in the national good urgently requires 
a solution taking the Industry out of political 
controversy. We believe that this view is widely 
shared by prominent and experienced members 
of all three political parties and by leaders in 
industry and commerce generally. 

We do not stand on the status quo, but accept 
that to take steel out of politics, revision of the 
legislation currently governing the Industry's 
affairs is necessary. Any such revision would, of 
course, be a matter for the Government and 
Parb'ament; but we hope that it would be pre¬ 
pared taking into account the experience of the 
Industry, which would be freely available, and 
we believe that it could usefully be preceded by 
some speedy and authoritative enquiry. 

Wc suggest that new legislation should pub¬ 
lish a new Authority, charged with supervisory 
control of the Industry and having the powers 
necessary to this end. 

We believe that fully adequate control is 
obtainable without the need for State share¬ 
holdings in the individual companies. Wc en¬ 
visage the need for close links between the 
Authority and the companies to ensure that their 
policies in regard to Industry development, 
conform to the guiding lines laid down by the 
Authority. 

Wc accept that further rationalisation may 
well be necessary over coming years. 

We believe that such new arrangements 
should be cast in a form facilitating entry into 
the European Common Market should this 
proceed. 

We believe that the Industry's common ser¬ 


vices should be incorporated in the Authority. 

We have no reason to believe that these views 
are contrary to the thinking of the Steel 
Industry at large," 

This statement has since been generally 
adopted by the whole Industry and should pro¬ 
vide the basis of a liberal approach to future 
policy. 

TRADING HI.SUL I S 

The trading results of the past year show a 
welcome improvement, although of course the 
comparison is distorted by the strike in the 
previous year. 

The results could have been considerably 
improved had it been possible, by an increase in 
selling prices, to recover cost increases which 
could not be absorbed by greater efficiency. 
Unfortunately, this matter is still outstanding. 

Adequate profits arc obviously necessary to 
enable the Industry to create resources for 
expansion. 

EXPORTS 

Today the economic health of the country is 
more than ever dependent on exports. In the 
main, the exports of steel take the form of 
finished articles such as motor cars, commercial 
vehicles, machine tools, agricultural implements 
and the like. Nevertheless a considerable direct 
export of steel is maintained by the Industry 
and, in your Company's case, the export figures 
have increased from £30.4 million in 1963/64 
to £32.2 million in 1964/65. 

Due to intense world competition in steel in 
general, and in flat products in particular, export 
prices in many cases are extremely low. 

SALI S 

An intensive sales campaign under the guid¬ 
ance of the Hon. M. J. Layton giving greater 
attention to individual eu.stomer requirements 
has enabled us to recover the major part of our 
share of the home market lost after the strike. 

In the export field intense competition has 
called for an urgent increase in sales promotion. 
This has involved a large increase in overseas 
travel by members of the Sales Department. 

PRICIS 

Apart from an inadequate increase of just over 
I per cent in April, 1965, the maximum home 
trade prices allowed by the Jr oh and Steel Board 
for your Company's products have not been 
advanced since 1962. Approaches have been 
made to the Board in this matter, and a decision 
may have been made before this statement is 
in the hands of the shareholders. 

Export prices have been Jow throughout the 


year, especially since the artificial demand from 
the USA came to an end following the settle¬ 
ment of the steel industry labour contract, 

MANPOWER 

Considerable gains in productivity arc being 
achieved by negotiation with the trade unions. 
As a result, the manpower requirements in our 
Port Talbot Divisions will be reduced by 650 
early in 1966 and by several hundred more 
later in the year. This arises from the internal 
redeployment of craft mates to vacancies caused 
by retirement and by the release of temporary 
employees. Your Company and the unions 
concerned have every reason to be pleased with 
the success of what is one of the biggest agree¬ 
ments on productivity so far concluded in this 
country. It confers major benefits on the union 
members and at the same time should improve 
our efficiency and profitability. 

Plans arc now being prepared to achieve much 
greater advances in productivity. Progress in 
these rearrangements will be gradual, but every 
effort is being made to accelerate the work. We 
are encouraged by the success which wc and the 
unions have jointly achieved so far, and are 
confident that it can be pursued to our mutual 
advantage in future. 

Many of the changes forced upon us by tech¬ 
nological progress create complex human pro¬ 
blems. We realise that these problems call for 
exceptional understanding and humanity on the 
part of those responsible for dealing with them. 

Ultimately it will be essential for new indus¬ 
tries to be attracted to the Port Talbot and 
Swansea areas. Some success has already been 
achieved. But unremitting efforts must be made 
both by ourselves and Government Agencies to 
encourage new industries to make the most of 
the valuable skilled manpower which will 
become available. 

NEW DLV LI.OPM LN TS 

Studies of the likely future demand for our 
products indicate that to maintain our share of 
the market we must increase and improve our 
production facilities. Proposals arc being care¬ 
fully considered. 

These studies are still In progress but It is 
hoped that an agreed plan, carrying the 
approval of the Iron and Steel Board, will soon 
be finalised. Some of the expenditure would be 
required fairly promptly. Other parts of the 
construction programme will be spread over a 
considerable period. 

The Company's actual capital expenditure for 
the year was £7.8 million. The principal items 
completed or nearing completion include the 
automation of the Abbey Hot Mill, the fourth 
Electrolytic Tinning Line at Trostre, the Fume 
Cleaning Equipment on four Open Hearth 
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Furnaces, die new Research Centre at Port 
Talbot and, at Orb Works, the additional Dc- 
carburising Line. 

When these are In full operation we should 
be able to Improve both the quality of our 
products and our rate of profit.^ 

PORT TALBOT HARBOUR 

I am happy to report that the Minister of 
Transport has confirmed the National Ports 
Council’s recommendation of the provision of 
deep water facilities for importing iron ore at 
Port Talbot. Apart from the saving in freight 
and handling charges, the Company will reap 
important benefits from being able to select its 
raw materials from any source. The British 
Transport Docks Board. In consultation with our 
engineers, is now completing plans for construc¬ 
tion, whilst we are working on plans for the 
unloaders on the jetty and the equipment for 
handling ore. 

The Company will pay such sums as are 
necessary to service the capital laid out by the 
British Transport Docks Board. Final agree¬ 
ment on financial questions can be settled when 
we have assurance that the local rates payable 
in connection with this scheme will be reason¬ 
ably in line with the payments of rates on similar 
activities elsewhere. This matter is being care¬ 
fully represented to the appropriate Government 
Departments. 

RESEARCH 

More scientists have been recruited and many 
interesting and potentially productive lines of 
enquiry are having their urgent attention. 

The new Research Centre at Port Talbot is 
now Virtually complete. It is a fine building, 
constructed almost entirely of steel, of which we 
•re all proud. We expect important benefits 
from the development of our research activities 
in this Centre and the Research Laboratories in 
Tinplate and Newport Divisions. 

Our expenditure on research, both revenue 
and capital, is substantial but we feel that this 
is essential for the Company responsible for 72 
per cent of the tinplate and about 25 per cent 
of the sheet trade of this country. 

THE NEATH STEEL SHEET AND 
GALVANIZING COMPANY LIMITED 

The total share capital of this Company, 
which has a considerable business in corrugated 
galvanised sheets, was acquired shortly after the 
end of the financial year. This is a business 
which we hope to develop in Che future. 

ROPTON HOMES LIMITED 

We are anxious to develop the use.of steel 
for house building as widely and efficiently as 
possible. 

With this in view, your Company, in col¬ 
laboration with Williams and Williams (Reliance 
Holdings) Ltd. and A. Roberts & Co. Ltd., has 
formed Rofton Homes Limited. This new 
Company aims to develop a system of house 
building using steel sheets as the basis of the 
structure. 

MANAGEMENT 

An important reorganisation in the senior 
executive management has been made during 
the year. The new team is as follows:*— 

Managing Director, Mr W. F. Cartwright, 
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Deputy Managing Director, Mr David 
]. Young, 

Assistant Managing Director (Engineering, 
Research and Automation), Mr I. S. Scott* 
Maxwell, 

t Assistant Managing Director (Marketing), 
The Hon. M. J. Layton, 

Technical Director, Mr R. W. Evans, 

Secretary and Chief Accountant, Mr R. P. 
Tovey, 

General Manager, Iron and Steel Division, 
Mr C. E. H. Morris, 

General Manager, Strip Mill Division, 
Dr D. P. Roderick, 

General Manager, Tinplate Division, Mr 
S. H. Stock, 

General Manager, Newport Division, Mr 
R. P. Perry. 

The principal changes arc: 

(1) Mr Scotr-Maxwell takes charge of the 
schemes for future development and the co¬ 
ordination of technical services—this grouping 
is particularly aimed at the co-ordinated applica¬ 
tion of process control and data processing com¬ 
puters over the whole field of the Company's 
production and business activities: 

(ii) The huge works at Port Talbot has been 
made into two Divisions. One is concerned 
with the production of raw steel and the other 
with making it into coils and sheers. 

EMPLOYEES 

I hope that shareholders will appreciate the 
effort made by the management, staff and oilier 
employees of die Company during the past 
year. 

Your Company has emerged successfully 
from a period of complicated reorganisation. In 
spite of many difficulties, we are now well set to 
secure greater productivity. 

•I am confident that under die skilled leader¬ 
ship of Mr W. F. Cartwright we have a team 
fully capable of tackling the tasks which lie 
ahead. 

DIRECTOR A IT. 

I am pleased to say that Lord Kings Norton 
has accepted an invitation to join the Board and 
that he has been so appointed. 

Lord Kings Norton has a national reputation 
in many spheres. Amongst other activities, he 
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occupied the post of Chief Scientist of the 
Ministry of Fuel and .Power from 1948 to 1954, 
and is at present Chairman of The .Metal Box 
Company Limited. 

There are no other changes in the Directorate. 

TAXATION AND DIVIDENDS 

As the change in taxation of industrial con¬ 
cerns has been fully debated elsewhere, I only 
propose to deal with the situation as it affects 
this Company. 

Under the 1965 Finance Act there will be a 
reduction in the tax assessed directly on our 
profits; Corporation tax at about 37] per cent 
replaces income tax and profits tax totalling 
56J per cent. This benefit, however, will be 
more than offset by the fact that income tax 
deducted from dividends paid # to our share¬ 
holders, hitherto retained by the Company, will, 
after April 5, 1966, have to be paid to the 
Inland Revenue. This additional charge must 
inevitably affect the rate of dividend which we 
can pay in the future. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The financial policy of the Government has 
aimed to damp down the demand for consumer 
goods. Unfortunately this has failed to curb the 
dangerous inflationary tendency following in¬ 
creases in wages and prices. 

It is impossible to forecast Government policy 
in the immediate future. Although the demand 
for sheet steel may be less in 1966 than it was 
in 1965, the demand for tinplate may at least 
be maintained, partly because crop shortages 
in 1965 cut down the demand for canning 
materials. 

In any event, increasing competition and 
rising costs arc certain to add to our problems. 

Basically, however, wc are supplying steel for 
the manufacture and equipment of a new kind 
of home that is comfortable, economical and 
immensely durable. We are producing most of 
the tinplate used for marketing food that is 
appetising, nutritious and handy. Our produc¬ 
tivity is increasing. We have plans for future 
expansion. 

The world demand for homes, food and 
transport seems to be unlimited. Provided we 
are able to concentrate on our task, it seems 
reasonable to look ahead with confidence. 


A. J. MILLS & CO. LIMITED 

EST. 1896 

Importers and Distributors of Basic Food Commodities 

At the Annual General Meeting held on January 13th at the London Provision 
Exchange the Chairman, Mr Frank Mills OBE, MC, said that UK sales of the Group 
during the year ended October 1965 were almost £27j million. Trading margins were 
not so favourable as in the previous year and Group profit before tax declined. UK 
Corporation Tax has been charged at rate of 40 per cent. Ordinary E^vidends for the 
year amounted to 18| per cent compared with the equivalent of 18} per cent last year. 

Group Consolidated Accounts years ended October 



1965 

1964 


€ 

£ 

Group profit before tax. 

258.639 

304.864 

Taxation . . . 

1144)44 

164,888 

Group net profit. 

144,595 

139,976 

Preference dividend (net) . . 

4,847 

5.053 

Ordinary dividends (net). 

733*1 

75.796 

Balance of profit for the year. _ 

66384 

51,490 
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Lleutenant-CokuHt! T. Marshall Brooks, DL, 
Chairnfan, in the/course of his statement circu¬ 
lated with the accounts for die year ended 
December 31, 1965, said: 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts, at the* 
record figure of £336 million, show a pleasing, 
increase of £29 million over last year's total* the 
increase being most marked in the final weeks 
of the year. The average monthly figure has 
shown an improvement of more than 4 per cent. 

Cash, Money at Call and Short Notice, 
Treasury Bills, Bills of Exchange and Refinance- 
able Credits rota] £105 million and give a ratio 
of liquid assets to deposits of 31.4 per cent 
The item, Special Deposits with the Bank of 
England, has reappeared after a lapse of three 
years and, at £3.1 million, represents 1 per 
cent of deposits which has been immobilised as 
part of the Government's measures to restrain 
credit. 

The figure for British Government Securities 
at £43 million shows an increase of £11 million 
during the year and amounts to 12.8 .per cent of 
deposits. These securities have v a date of 
redemption within ten years and are shown 
in the Balance Sheet at a figure below their 
market value. 

The item Subsidiary Companies has increased 
by £1,010,704 mainly due to the establishment 
of County Bank Limited and the acquisition of 
The Manchester Safe Deposit Company 
Limited. Trade Investments have increased by 
£545,581 representing further acquisition of 
shares. 

Although the total of Advances shows little 
change from the figure at the end of 1964 the 
average of the published monthly figures has 
risen during the past year by over 7 per cent. 
The year-end figure stands at a ratio of 50.1 
per cent to the increased deposit total. 

The item Bank Property shows an increase 
due to the opening of new branches at Black¬ 
burn, Ipswich, Lancaster, Skclmersdale, Slough 
and Trafford Park. An extensive programme 
for ihc improvement or rebuilding of existing 
premises is in hand and affects about one in 
every five branches. After much preliminary 
work in conjunction with our architects and 
technical advisers and after long negotiations 
with planning bodies, we now hope to make a 
start on the building of our new Head Office 
at 55/57, King Street, Manchester this Spring. 

If the project keeps to schedule the new build¬ 
ing should be ready for occupation in early 
1969 and will enable us to house again under 
the one roof departments which have had to 
be moved to separate buildings because of the 
growth of business. 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

After making the usual provisions, the Net 
Profit of the Bank and its subsidiaries amounts 
to £2,504,634, of which £20,157 is attributable 
to the subsidiaries /and has been retained by 
them. This record profit figure shows an in¬ 


crease of £1,087,772 over the figure for 1964 
and reflects die 'greater resources at our dis¬ 
posal, the rising trend in turnover, the high 
level of interest rates and the high proportion 
of our assets , employed in advances. In 
addition, this year, because of the changes intro¬ 
duced by the Finance Act, profits have benefited 
materially from the reduction in the amount we 
have had to provide for taxation as compared, 
with the amount payable under, Mil 

arrangements for income tax and pftlllhJpfv It. 
should be borne in mind fflj&'jA' Mint ;< flfc'. 
dividend payment will be a heavier charge on 
profits as the gross amount Ojf dividends wifi 
have to be provided out of after. deduc¬ 
tion of Corporation Tax. ' V ;,-/ V'' * ' 

With the amount brought forward add. after 
allowing for the retention subfeitfiariet of their 
profit of £20,157, there is a sum of £3,086,300 
for disposal. Out of this total wc have made 
a transfer of £1,000,000 to Reserve Fund, bring¬ 
ing published reserves to £7,250,000. After 
allowing for this allocation and for a final divi¬ 
dend of 8} per cent, making 16 per cent for 
the year, there remains a sum of £958,300 to 
be carried forward. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANDS 

In March last wc established a new sub¬ 
sidiary, County Bank Limited, with a paid-up 
capital of one million pounds. The new sub¬ 
sidiary will promote and extend the range of 
services provided to our commercial customers 
which, in post-war years, has been regarded as 
the field of merchant banking. 

Premises have been provided for die new 
bank in the old banking house, which formed 
part of our branch at 35, King Street, Manches¬ 
ter. Its services arc also available through our 
City Office at 75, Cornhill, London. 

A second new subsidiary, The Manchester 
Safe Deposit Company Limited, was acquired 
in August last. This business has been carried 
on since 1888 in premises which occupy part 
of die site for our new Head Office building in 
, King Street, Manchester. 'Hie business will 
shortly be moved, with its present staff, to our 
branch at 33, Piccadilly, Manchester, where 
enlarged modern safe deposit facilities are being 
installed. There ^ an active demand for this 
service which is available to people who may 
bank elsewhere as well as to our own 
customers. 

USF OF COMPUTERS 

The use of electronic equipment for the 
routine work of cheque sorting and account 
posting is already effecting material economy. 
We expect to open a second computer centre 
during the Summer in the northern outskins of 
Warrington near the junction of the M6 motor¬ 
way and lateral main roads. 'This centre will 
eventually serve branches in an area from 
Lancaster and the Fylde to the Potteries and 
from Merseyside to Bolton. Seventeen branches 
have already begun to prepare for the change. 


CREDIT SQUfitigft 

The pftlt year has been'noteworthy in the 
banking sphere for the duradtm of the monetary 
and credit controls imposed to meet the sterling 
cnsii of , 1964. Use raising of Bank Rate 

to 7 per did not haeffect 
of reassuripg foreign hopd|et« v ' who 

were apparently awaiting positive 

measures to restrain economy. 

The fact that the 7. per oen^^^gw|gdntained 
seven montfot #nd \nte of 

' 6 per cent for die rest of evidence 

pf.fiie afceprional slowness pf the response to 
, Qovrrnment measures to eonfitf* JbWfon. On 
' the. “banking fide, the dftfittffe of December, 
.1964* to resfifot lending^ wjM*- en^eptfoni for 
etyort and tfie investntfot ntedft'j# ffonufac- 
turing industry, iroved fifoilifto vfo bring 
about the desired check to demand. The fur¬ 
ther directive, in April, to limit the rise in 
advances to five per cent in the twelve months 
ending March, 1966, together with the syphon¬ 
ing off of one per cent of deposits into Special 
Deposits with the Bank of England, imposed 
further responsibility on the banks for the 
checking of inflationary pressure. 

This continuing squeeze on lending involved 
us once again in the distasteful task of having 
to refuse requests for loans which in normal 
circumstances wc should have been pleased to 
grant. As in previous crises of this kind, the 
borrower on personal account was the first to 
suffer; lendings to Hire Purchase companies, a 
large part of whose business is with the personal 
borrower, also registered an early reduction. 
The amount of our lendings to manufacturing 
industry, however, continued to rise, partly be¬ 
cause of prior commitments to lend and partly 
because companies postponed the issue of fresh 
capital. The tax changes proposed in the April 
Budget, together with high interest rates, made 
funding operations subject to uncertainty 
and high cost, at least for a time. It was not 
until September, therefore, that the overall 
restriction on lending began to produce the 
desired result, assisted by the seasonal slacken¬ 
ing of demand for credit. 

There seems little prospect of an early relaxa¬ 
tion of the present controls on our activity. 
Whilst wc accept the Government's need to use 
the banking industry as an instilment of 
economic policy, there is no doubt that a pro¬ 
longed credit squeeze tends to bear hardest on 
new enterprise. In the long run the public 
sector must take its share of restriction on 
spending. It is noteworthy that the Chancel¬ 
lor’? announcement in July of a slowing down 
in Government and local authority plans for 
capital investment and of cuts in defence expen¬ 
diture had a favourable effect on overseas con¬ 
fidence in sterling. The growth points of the 
economy lie mainly within private industry and 
it seems to me important that a proper balance 
should be kept between control of credit to 
industry and a deflation of the Government’s 
own demands on the economy. 
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Increased profit- 
further growth 
in business 


In the course of his statement to shareholders, Mr. 
Harold Peake, the Chairman, said: 

1965 has been a year of exceptional activity and it 
b encouraging to report further growth in the 
bank's business. The profit for the year from all 
sources, after taxation, depreciation, had debts and 
transfers to contingency accounts, is £7,423,144. 

The total of customers’ current accounts has 
increased by just under 3 per cent, to 2,403,866. 
Nearly all of our branches have contributed to this 
increase. 

Money deposited by customers has increased 
during the year by £118,605,091 to £1,742,302,853. 
Loans and Advances, owing to the restrictions on 
credit which we have been directed to impose on 
customers, have remained virtually unchanged at 
£817,192,157. Overdrafts to provide finance for 
exporters have been given priority. 

The volume of business handled by our Over¬ 
seas, Executor and Trustee, and Registration 
departments has continued to increase. 

A final dividend has been recommended which 
will bring the rate of distribution for 1965 to 11 £ 
per cent., compared with the equivalent of 9.4 per 
cent, paid in respect of 1964. 

In November 1965 we offered to acquire all of 
the shares in The National Bank of New Zealand 
Limited. The result of the offer should be known 
by the time of the Annual General Meeting. 


The Balance Sheet 

The total at £1,988,650,025 reflects continued 
growth. 

Issued Capital remains at £61,264,729. Capital 
Reserve stands at £18,381,348 and General 
Reserve is increased by the transfer of £2,500,000 
from the profit of the year to £33,000,000. To¬ 
gether with the balance of Profit and Loss Account, 
total Reserves are now £53,376,070. 

“Special Deposit with the Bank of England” 
reappears, after an interval of three years, with a 
total of £16,200,000. These Deposits are designed 
to curb the lending power of the banks. As a result 
of the restraint on lending it has been possible to 
increase investments in Government Securities by 
£10,900,993. 

Overseas Department 

Never before has the department worked under 
greater pressure and we nave made a substantial 
contribution to the achievement of increased 
exports during the past year. 

Our new overseas branch at Southampton 
opened in September and our other overseas 
branches at Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Liver¬ 
pool and Newcastle upon Tyne now bring nearer 
to old and new' customers the comprehensive 
services which a few years ago w'ere available only 
in Ixindon. 

Our Export Development Section in London 
has continued to be active in bringing exporters 
into contact with buyers abroad. 
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Executor arid Trustee Department 

The various services offered by this dejMrtnjuitf^ 
continue to be more widely used, each yeflr. 
During the past twelve months the bank has^ 
received, either as executor or trustee, more than*)? 
twelve thousand new appointments. In thirty-four 
regional offices throughout England, Wales and 


Bank Premises 

’* f ' # 

■ During the year we opened forty-three new offices 
pnd closed seven old ones. The total number of 
^branches is now two thousand one hundred and 
seventy. 

The rebuilding of Colmore Row branch in 
Birmingham is progressing satisfactorily and is 


&V&IV 1 IHI Vll#VVO IIIIVMKItWUli II.UIIIU, it mvo aiiu tJU tilUllIlIHUl so uiuut w-oomt: ooiuuavtvi uv aitvt 

the Channel Islands we are by the summer of 1967. 

*. ‘ . J .* f tJ " jj Tiis|is d&jrlargrat building project to be under- 

[ ttaicif,siifct the rehousing of Mead Office and the 
J^ity Qfficein Lombard Street in 1930. 

/ Out 4 l> 4 diiirj', .Lloyds Bank Property Company 
' T ? thi^d?ha| in hand building projects in Notting- 
j ip ajt pwamviek, near Southampton. During 

cyffal sites have been acquired for future 
opmerit. 

Lloyds Bank Europe Limited 


twenty-two thousand estates and trujjUf. f $ £ i 
The Investment Management SemccSctfntiAies f •. 
to expand and during the year a thousandraddr^. > 
tional investment portfolios helondMg . 

individuals or trustees’ funds have been jjlacea *7 
under our supervision, bringing \hf> tyt^i fei pte/ £ 
seven thousand. » 


Computer Systems 

- *965 tuts- been *a of accelerated progress. All • 
branches in the Inner London area have been 
transferred to computer accounting. The system is 
now being extended to branches as far afield as 
Bournemouth and Cambridge. Provincial branches 
are being linked directly to the Computer Centres 
in London through the medium of G.P.O. 
telephone lines, by which details of each day’s 
transactions are transmitted automatically. \Ve 
were the first .bank*to introduce this special 
computer-controlled equipment. 

During 1966 a large computer and data process¬ 
ing centre will be brought into operation in a new 
building which has been erected in London over 
Cannon Street railway station. An additional 
computer centre is planned for construction in 
Birmingham. 

Company Registration Department 

During 1965 iu’ accepted new appointments as 
Registrar involving 250,000 additional share¬ 
holdings, bringing the total to out a million. We 
are continuing to expand this service which 
relieves company staffs from much seasonal work 
which can impose great strain without the assis¬ 
tance of a specially designed computer. 




This wholly-owned subsidiary has continued to 
expand. Deposits have risen’from ,£88,834,120 to 
^116,811,206 and loans and advances from 
Z ‘ 5 °> 93°.797 to £75,784,649. A dividend of 10 per 
eent. has been declared on the increased capital. 

The branch opened in Zurich in December 1963 
lias now reached a profit-earning stage. 

Rebuilding of the Geneva branch was com¬ 
pleted in the autumn of 1965. 

Management and Staff 

The staff of the hank, excluding its subsidiaries, is 
now 13,299 men and 13,448 women. Prospects for 
both young men and young women joining the 
hank have never been better and promotion has 
never been more rapid. 

Once again the thanks of the shareholders are 
due to our management, staff and messengers for 
their enthusiastic, loyal and efficient service in the 
past year. 

77 m? text of the statement by the Chairman has then 
circulated with the report and accounts for the year 
ended 31st December n/) 5. Copies are available on 
application to the Secretary. 


LLOYDS BANK ^ 


n>. 


For good and helpful service 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF LLOYDS BANK LIMITED WILL BE HELD ON 
AEy .1064 AftT™ mAmmux ..wivntw i; e x 
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WILLIAMS 

DEACON’S 

BANK UMITED 


Annual Report and Statement of the Chairman Mr. Kenneth G. Holden 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr Kenneth G. 
Holden, to be presented at the Annual General 
Meeting in Manchester on Thursday, February 
10, 1966. 

Mr Holden expressed appreciation of the ser¬ 
vices of Mr D. F. Landak and of Mr W. R. 
Ballnmyne who, on relinquishing their offices as 
Chairman and General Manager respectively 
of The Royal Bank of Scotland, had resigned 
from the Board. He welcomed to the Board 
Mr D. H. Cameron of Lochicl and Mr G. P. 
Robertson, Deputy Chairman and General 
Manager respectively of The Royal Bank of 
Scotland, and also Mr J. G. Beevor, a former 
Director of the Bank, who had been rc-appointed 
on his return to this country from service with 
the International Finance Corporation. 

NEW BRANCHES 

Branches of the Bank had been opened at 
Norwich, Oxford, Harlescott (Shrewsbury), 
Harwood (Bolton), West Moors (Bournemouth), 
Ncwbold (Chesterfield), Poynton (Cheshire) and 
Wellington Road South, Stockport, while major 
reconstructions and rebuildings had been car¬ 
ried out at St Mary Axe (London), Hull and 
Barry Branches and premises acquired at Exeter, 
Northampton, Chidicster, St Brekuks Bay 
(Jersey), Penwortham (Preston), and Jesmond 
(Newcastle upon Tyne), where Branches would 
be opened as soon as possible. 

SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS 

An IBM System 360 Computer had now 
been installed at the London (City) Office and 
was undergoing its trial„ period- Jhe in¬ 
stallation! denoted something morg$han a change 
in tt# system. It of nce#my> 

a move in tne dfaetion of matin# the ©gotten * 
of bank accounts more unifrmh, inouglifthis did : 
not raetm th*t there would be any diminution 
in the quality of service for which a Bank of 
their size was notable. The use of the Com¬ 
puter was bound up with many other problems 
facing the Banking Industry at the present, time, 
such as banking hours. The Industry, faced the 
problem of deciding in the light of modern 
conditions whether the cost, the quality or die 
quantity of service was of greatest importance. 


Mr Hoklen said that the emphasis would still 
be laid on the quality of st.iff and in that con¬ 
nection he congratulated those members of the 
staff who had performed so well in the examina¬ 
tions of the Institute of Bankets. A first-class 
staff was of primary importance. It was some¬ 
what surprising to receive the findings of the 
Prices and Incomes Board to the effect that the 
increase in bank salaries announced during the 
summer could not be justified. If regard was 
to be had to the important part that finance 
played in production and export, similar regard 
must be had to the need to attract staff of the 
right quality and unless pay in other industries 
was to be subjected to the same restrictions as 
in banking, the status of the bank employee 
would decline. This indicated no lack of warmth 
on Mr Holden’s part towards the Prices and 
Incomes policy. He regarded its success as of 
paramount importance in achieving stability but 
unhappily could nor see that it would succeed 
until the economy had cooled down a little 
and the pressure on the labour force had 
abated. 


THE ECONOMIC FRONT 

Mr Holden thought that the high money rates 
which had operated throughout the year con¬ 
stituted a problem likely to persist for a con¬ 
siderable time. The demand for money and the 
search for high rates of interest by those who 
had money available would ensure this and for 
banks in particular the continued increase in 
the proportion of interest bearing deposits with 
continually rising costs was bound to reflect 
sooner or later in increased margins between 
borrowing add leading rates, t 

A* on previous occasions wbffliti* economy 
hftji required}* chpigc of dilution or pace, Ac 
banking system hip borne its full share of |t- 
ftpcmsibilltfes." Tht most notable banking polfcy 
measures in restraining credit had been the 5 per 
cent ceiling over the year ending March 1966 r 
for increases in total advances in the private 
sytoe ami ihje directives restricting lending 
far eeJtaiife Vqpiul Investment project* while 
encouraging if for exports. Although changes 
take time to show, their influence had been 
obvious. 


So much had been written about the effective¬ 
ness of the efforts to relieve the pressure on 
sterling that there would seem little more to 
add except perhaps to underline that it was 
still more than possible that short term 
borrowings were obscuring long term prob¬ 
lems and it would be a very long haul in 
increasing foreign earnings before efforts to 
increase the nation's reserves could safely be 
slackened. 

Mr Holden said that although it was recog¬ 
nised that tax legislation in the budget would 
radically niter the profitability of many busi¬ 
nesses, little attention had been given to the 
probable effect on company liquidity brought 
about by the changes involved, particularly by 
the provisions for paying over the tax deducted 
from gross dividends. In addition, die reduc¬ 
tion in the amount of investment allowances 
would be certain to affect the amount available 
for capital investment unless specific fiscal 
measures were taken to offset this. Awareness 
of the problems confronting the country was 
stressed in the National Plan, the value 
of which lay in the broad guidelines it pro¬ 
vided for the economy and which should be 
regarded as an adaptabk tool rather than as a 
rigid mould. 

Mr Holden felt the following year would be 
difficult in many respects, the problems being 
exacerbated by the very buoyancy of the 
economy. Higher production and higher 
exports were undoubtedly the answer but to 
diosc involved these remained the greatest diffi¬ 
culties of all. 

WILIAMS DEACON’S 

bankliMBted 

itfcAD orPic&lClosUiY#*?. ManchSktisr 
-PRINCIPAL LONDON OPFICIi: 

20 RIKCHIN LANK • U.C.S 


a Miriinkn oi> tub three banks uroui 
The Royal Bank of Scotland • Glyn, Mills & Co 
William beacon's Bank Limited 
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TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS LIMITER 

CAPTAINCHARLES WAfafcNOUSi S REVIEW 
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The Annual General Meeting of Tanganyika 
Concessions Limited was held on January 13, 
1966, at the Head Office of the Company, 
Bahamas International Trust, Building, Bank 
Lane, Nassau, Bahamas. Captain The Right 
Honourable Charles Waterhouse, MC, OL, the 
Chairman, presiding, addressed the Meeting as 
follows: 

In ihy Chairman’s Review which was. in** 
eluded in the recently published Report and 
Accounts of your Company, I told you that it 
was my intention to retire from the Chairman¬ 
ship shortly after the Annual General Meeting 
of the. Union Minicrc which will be held in 
Brussels on Thursday, May 26th next. 

I then said that The Rt. Hon. Lord Colyton, 
PC, CMG, who is already a member of your 
Board, had accepted its invitation to succeed me 
as Chairman. We are glad that Lord Colyton 
has been able to attend the Meeting today and 
we extend to him a wholehearted welcome and 
our best wishes for a prolonged period in the 
Chair. 

I have to tell you that I have received a letter 
from Sir Mark Turner informing me that in¬ 
creased responsibilities in other directions make 
it necessary for him, with regret, to tender his 
resignation as a Director of your Company and 
I propose to lay this letter before your Board 
at its Meeting later today. Sir Mark Turner 
was appointed to your Hoard oof’November 
17, 1956, he has therefore served you as a 
Director for more than nine years and I take 
this opportunity on your behalf of thanking him 
most sincerely for the work he has done over 
that period which has covered years of par¬ 
ticular difficulty in your Company's affairs. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that Mr. 
Ronald Mcdlicott has accepted your Board's 
invitation to become a Director. He will join 
your Board at its Meeting later today and his 
name will go before you for confirmation at the 
Annual General Meeting in 1967. Mr. Medli- 
cott is a Director of Klcinwort, Benson Limited 
and of Barclays Bank D.C.O., and has over a 
long period served on the Boards of mining and 
tinance Companies both in London and in 
Africa. We shall, therefore, have the advantage 
of his knowledge and experience over a wide 
field of operations comparable to those of your 
Company. 

UNION MIN1KRE 

The absence of political difficulties in the 
Katanga during 1965 has enabled the Union 
Mini£re to complete a successful year. The 
target of copper production was fully attained 
and 287,500 metric toils of topper were pro* 
duced. There has been a ready market for cop¬ 
per throughout the year and the selling price, 
which on January 1, 1965 was £260 per long 
ton, was Increased to £288 per long ton on May 
3rd, to £304 on October 21st and to £336 on 
January 3, 1966. The above prices refer to the 
producer price at which the Union Mini&re 
supply their customers. It 2s to us, therefore, 
largely a matter of academic interest that during 
1965 the lowest price on die London Metal 
Exchange was £331 per long ton on January 
20, 1965, And the highest was £570 on 
Decen&r 28, 1965, T; 

The production of cobalt was 8*350 metric 

.ftp?MP'Mjta 


previous year and zinc concentrates 206,000 
metric tons as compared with 178,800 metric 
tons in 1964. 

The financial results of this satisfactory period 
are,* however, still loaded .with the heavy burden 
of taxes and dues and more especially by the 
continuance of the double rate of exchange 
under which the exporting Companies suffer a 
direct levy of 60 Congolese Francs on every 100 
Belgian Francs transferred to the Congo. 

The extensive programme of capital expendi¬ 
ture, some details of which for the year to 
December 31, 1964 are set out in the Report 
and Accounts of your Company, has continued 
uninterrupted during 1965. Expenditure con¬ 
tinues at a high level both on the development 
of new mines and workshops and on the pro¬ 
vision of housing and social amenities for the 
Company's large African staff and their depen¬ 
dants who together number about 100,000 men, 
women and children. 

As has already been announced, the Union 
Minifrc were able to distribute a second instal¬ 
ment of 300 francs per port socialc in respect 
of the dividend declared but unpaid in May 
1962. This dividend has made it possible for 
your Company again to declare a Special divi¬ 
dend of 8d. per unit of stock which added to 
the Ordinary dividend for the year of 9d. makes 
an overall payment of Is. 5d. per unit of stock 
in your Company. 

It seems probable that shareholders on the 
Rhodesian Register will have to await a settle¬ 
ment of the proem dispute before payment of 
their dividend can be effected. 

Till: III.NGtin.A RAILWAY 

The Benguela Railway Company has operated 
normally throughout the year and is again able 
to claim that no consignment of goods has been 
refused normal transport facilities. As was 
foreseen there has been some reduction in the 
tonnage of copper over the Benguda Railway 
due to the re-opening of the Matadi route. 
Other exports from the Katanga, notably cobalt 
and zinc, have fulfilled expectations. The man¬ 
ganese traffic from the Congo and iron ore from 
Cuima are also substantially up to the weight 
anticipated. The pay-ton kilometres in 1965 
are likely to approximate to those of 1964. 
Gross receipts have been fully maintained, work¬ 
ing expenses are normal and the net receipts for 
the year should be somewhat better than in 
1964. I should like on your behalf to thank and 
congratulate all members of die staff of this 
Company on the loyal and effective performance 
of their duties. 

The possibilty of difficulty in the movement of 
copper from Zambia via the Rhodesian Railways 
to Beiira has revived, interest in the part which 
the Benguda Railway could play in this situa¬ 
tion. The traffic from the Zambian copper belt 
over the B.C.K. and Benguda * Railways to 
Lobito was originally covered by the tripartite 
agreement between the Rhodesian and the two 
Northern Railways under which some 10,000 
tons of copper per month could be carried to 
the west coast. The operation of this agree¬ 
ment was in pait suspended in 1960 and since 
then no copper haa moved by this route. 
Arrangements have now been made to carry 
about 5,000 tons per month until June 1966. 


December 1965. It is expected that this ton* 
nage may be materially increased in the near 
future and that the Railway may carry sub¬ 
stantial quantities of coal and of general 
import traffic to Zambia from Lobito. 

Tanganyika Concessions has had an assess¬ 
ment made against it for a special graduated in¬ 
come tax levied by the Angola Government 
The amount involved is some £200,000 of tat 
per annum. An appeal has been lodged with 
the Governor General of Angola and your 
Board is advised that there h good reason to 
believe that the Company will be declared to 
be exempt from this tax. 

The activities of your wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary, Tanganyika Properties (Rhodesia) 
Limited, have not been materially affected by 
the recent declaration of independence. The 
work of the Company's mam office in Salisbury 
is proceeding normally. The possibility of an 
embargo by the Japanese on their contract for 
pig-iron with the Rhodesian Iron & Steel Com¬ 
pany Limited would appear to be likely to have 
an effect on the result of this year's working of 
that Company. 

COMMONWrALTH TIMBER INDUSTRIES 

Commonwealth Timber Industries Limited 
continues to trade on a satisfactory basis. The 
Novobord factory is working, to capacity. Im¬ 
proved production is coming from the sawmills 
and the prospects of the wircbound box fac¬ 
tories at Port Elizabeth and else White River 
are up to expectations. The profit before tax 
earned by the Port Elizabeth group in the four 
months to October 31, 1965 is £103,544 as 
compared with £220,988 for the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1965. 

DEPUTY CHAIRMAN'S REMARKS 

The Deputy Chairman, Mr T. P. Cochran, 
addressed the Meeting as follows: 

Chairman, this is the last occasion on which 
you will preside over the Annual General 
Meeting of Sharclioldcrs of this Company. It 
has been my privilege to serve as your Deputy 
throughout the eight years of your Chairman¬ 
ship and thus I am well placed to pay tribute 
to the wisdom and perspicacity which you have 
applied so unstintingly to the direction of this 
Company's affairs. In the latter part of this 
period the Company has been largely deprived 
of ita principal source of revenue and it is in 
such difficult times that your ability has had full 
play in safeguarding and strengthening the 
interests of Shareholders. 

I speak for your colleagues on the Bdard and 
also have been specially charged to Convey to 
you the appreciation and warmest good wishes 
for the future from the staff in * London and 
Salisbury of oiir Associated arid subsidiary 
Companies. 

It is a very great, personal satisfaction to all 
of ps that you are remaining on the Board and 
thus your unique knowledge will be available to 
your successor and your colleagues for what we 
hope will be many years to come. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, and 
payment of the Ordinary Stock Dividend was 
approved. Rt. Hon. Lord Colyton, Rt. Hon. 
Lord Clitheroe, Sir Andrew Strachan, M. AndrA 
de Spirlet, Mr E.^F. O. Gascoigne and Dr Ai 
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THOS. FIRtH & JOHN BROWN LIMITED 


From the Statement of Sir John Green, Chairman , 
circulated with the Report ami Accounts. 

The gross surplus after providing for Directors' remuneration but before providing 
debenture interest £121,433, depreciation £882,982, amounted to £3,705,924, an increase of 
£616,284, as compared with last year. United Kingdom taxation amounted to £1,778,298. 
Final Dividend per cent plus a bonus of 2 per cent together with the interim, makes 
14] per cent for the year. 

Book value of Group assets is £38,061,469 compared with £35,175,665 for the previous 
year. Total reserves and unappropriated profit amount to £16,345,896 against £14,007,064. 
Group current assets amount to £17,964,961 and current liabilities £4,902,705, giving a cover 
of the latter over 3] times. 

FIRTH BROWN LIMITED : Demand for most of this company's products was well 
maintained throughout the year, its manufacturing facilities being consistently well occupied 
with the exception of the plant associated with production of heavy forgings. Nevertheless, 
orders for the company's less specialised products continued generally to be available at 
little more than manufacturing times, and at no stage during die year was there any 
appreciable forward order load. 

WILLIAM BEARDMORE 6c CO. LIMITED : This company had a very difficult 
year and showed a reduction in profits. The demand for heavy forgings contracted and 
intense competition was experienced in Marine Forgings and Castings. The increase in the 
price of certain ferro-alloys materially added to costs. The reduction in working hours and 
the increase in wages also had an adverse effect. 

THE FIRTH-DERIHON STAMPINGS LIMITED : This company had a successful 
year and materially increased its turnover. The demand from the Aircraft Industry was well 
maintained and deliveries were satisfactory. 

FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LIMITED : Despite lower selling price , 
of certain products, sales in the home market slightly improved during the year, but on the 
other hand, with extreme competition overseas, exports declined from 17 per cent to 13 per 
cent of total sales. 

ALLOY STEEL RODS LIMITED : This company lias been jointly formed by Arthur 
Lee & Sons Limited, English Steel Corporation Limited and Tlios. Firth A John Brown 
Limited. The new Wire Rod Mill has been commissioned and is operating on a one-shift 
basis. It is hoped to get the Mill in full production during the current year. 


CfI.Nr.RAI. 

It is particularly difficult at the present time to be optimistic about the forward prospects. 
The requirement for heavy forgings is primarily dependent on the demaud for generating 
plant, ships and heavy capital equipment, and it seems unlikely that there will be any 
expansion in current demand pending an improvement in the balance of payments position 
and the general economic position of the country as a whole. Consequently the heavy side 
of the Group's manufacturing facilities is likely to continue to be under-employed. Demand 
for aircraft materials should continue to be satisfactory. 

During the last three months orders for carbon and alloy steel bars and billets required 
by the vehicle industry have diminished in line with the less favourable prospects for this 
industry. 

The requirements for hardened steel rolls reflect the reduced business in sheet steel now 
being experienced by Cold Reduction Mills for sheet production. 

The coming year therefore will be characterised by an overall reduction in the utilisation 
of the Group’s manufacturing facilities, with a resulting drop in turnover. Competition, 
which is now keen on all the Group s products, is certain to intensify and a reduction in 
profits in the coming year seems inevitable. 

The present year's results have benefited from the Board’s policy of spending large sums 
on capital account, primarily to reduoe manufacturing costs. Continued progress along these 
line* is essential to minimise die erosion of margins, and various new schemes to this end 
Are now in hand. 

I would like to take this opportunity of informing you that it is my intention to retire 
from my position as Chairman of this Company, and from all the other official positions 
which I hold in the Group, at the conclusion of the Annual General Meeting. I joined the 
Company in April, 1907, was -first appointed a Director in 1942, and became Chairman 
in 1935. 

The Directors have decided that Mr J. M. Clay should be appointed Chairman of the 
Company upon my retirement. Mr Clay, a Managing Director of Hambros Bank Limited, 
was appointed a non-Exccutive Director of the Company on April 1, 1962 when the 
Company became a Holding Company. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

INCREASED DEMAND FROM 
CARPET TRADE 

SIR WILLIAM G. N. WALKER'S 
STATEMENT 

The Forty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Jute Industries Limited will he held in Dundee 
on February 7th. The following statement by 
the Chairman, Sir William G. N. Walker, has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended September 30, 1963:— 

As I keep repeating each year, a very large 
proportion of our Group sales is made to the 
floor-covering and furnishing industries of the 
world.* The growth that has taken place in 
these industries has continued over the past 
year. The demand made upow your Company 
has, therefore, remained buoyant, and our total 
Group sales have increased by £U million to 
approximately £14 million. In export markets 
we have continued to make progress aud over¬ 
seas sales have improved by 17 per cent to 
almost £3] million, of which 70 per cent were 
direct exports from the United Kingdom. 

Profits after depreciation and before tax, on 
the other hand, have fallen from £1,000,897 to 
£923,342, which is disappointing. We are suf¬ 
fering a squeeze in protit margins and, once, 
again, owing to a shortage of certain types of 
labour, particularly in Dundee, we have been 
unable to make full use of our machinery poten¬ 
tial. In spire of this, we succeeded in building 
up substantial finished doth stocks for the tufted 
carpet iudustry. With these we have been able 
to take full advantage of a greatly increased 
consumer demand which materialised during 
the last three months of 1965. 

RAW JllTE 

During the financial year under review, evi¬ 
dence points to there having been more instab¬ 
ility of price than we have seen for some years, 
which makes forward purchasing, though neces¬ 
sary, a hazardous occupation. The unfortunate 
deterioration iti relationships between India and 
Pakistan, with all its implications, has not made 
our task any easier. 

By far the largest percentage of our raw 
material conies from East Pakistan, and the 
flare-up between the two countries occurred at 
a time when new crop shipments were begin¬ 
ning to be made to this country. In the interests 
of continuity of manufacture, we had to ensure 
supplies irrespective of what view we might 
otherwise have taken of future market price 
movements. So far as we are concerned, I am 
glad to say that availability of raw material is 
not at this moment a problem; we can only 
hope that there will be a speedy settlement of 
outstanding political differences between India 
and Pakistan. 


DEVELOPMENTS 

Over one-third of our total production of jute 
yam Is now sold to carpet companies for the 
backing of Axminstcr and Wilton carpets. The 
newly-equipped spinning mill in our Caldrum 
Works, to which I mad* reference last year, is 
now running efficiently on a full three-shift 
basis. JILSPIN, the name given to the high 
quality yarn produced by it, has been welcomed 
by our carpet customers and fully justifies its 
introduction, but supply falls far short of 
demand. 

Wijth this end in view, and having knowledge 
of other new technical improvements in spin¬ 
ning machinery, we have decided to re-equip our 
Manhattan Spinning Mill at a cost of approxi¬ 
mately £500,000. This new project, which will 
not he totty opceatta until 1967, wfiLkccp your 
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Company in the forefront of tcchrioiigical 
development, and will produce even .higher 
quality yarns specially designed to meet the 
requirements of our carpet yarn customers, 
whose goodwill we value so highly. The com¬ 
missioning of the new mill in Manhattan Works 
will allow some of the production from the Cal- 
drum Mill to he diverted to end uses other 
rlian traditional carpet weaving, thus spreading 
the advanttjgcsof our yaflfl quality improve¬ 
ments. v 

The agreement which we entered into with 
Peoples Jute Mills Limited, East Pakistan, in 
October, 1963, has been supplemented by a 
similar* one dated March, 1963, which covers a 
50 per cent expansion in their Capacity for the 
manufacture of wide cloth. Both their first and 
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second mills nee now operating satisfactorily 
on a multi-shift basts. The volume of‘fcbtidf-; 
available to us for overseas sales frqtai nils x 
source will, therefore, be greater in 19664ftanit 
was in 1965. 

Since the end of the financial year, we have 
made a miuor initial investment, m con junction 
with Low & Bonar (Textiles & Packaging) 
Limited, m a company caUed Poly tape Limited 
Which was. formed by two Yorkshire companies, 
British Ropes Limited and Plasticisers Limited, 
lo produce tapes/yarns from polypropylene and 
ocher plastic materials. This will give your 
Company .i stake in this new field of textile 
operations. We intend at the start to weave 
cloth for tufted carpet backing from polypropy¬ 
lene tape made by the new company, but other 


THE CHARTER TRUST & -AGENCY 
LIMITED 


The following is an extract from the state¬ 
ment by Mr G. P. S. Maepherson, the chair¬ 
man, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended November 30, 1965: 

There was during the year an increase in net 
revenue after taxation from £3510,706 to 
£440,791. Earnings on the ordinary stock 
rose from 25.8 per cent to 30.7 per cent. Your 
Board has recommended a dividend of 25 per 
cent which is an increase over the 21 l per cent 
paid in the previous year and represent % a 
priority percentage distribution of 84.! per cent. 

The Board decided to ivcommci^l a rate of 
dividend which would establish the company's 
status as an Investment Trust on the most 
stringent interpretation of The Finance Act 1965, 
even though estimates of income indicate a 
reduction of the cover for this dividend in Tic 
current year, and the dividend would hardly be 
covered in the year to November 30, 1967. 

I HI Oil H OOK 

In the year to November 30, 1966, the Com¬ 
pany will receive Double Taxation Relief in 
respect of overseas income for four months 
under the old system and it is not until the 
following year that overseas income will bear 
the full strain of the new Corporation Tax pro¬ 
visions and the accompanying reduction in 
Double Taxation Relief. This strain could be 
reduced by some reduction of our overseas 
investments and the reinvestment of the pro¬ 
ceeds in British securities. The Board has been 
disinclined to make a major switch out of dollar 
investments in the belief that at this time at 
least the company’s stake in the rich and expand¬ 
ing American economy should be maintained. 

I confidently expect that our American invest¬ 
ments will, in the current year at least, continue 
to increase their dividends.. It in not possible to 
be so sanguine about the returns from UK in¬ 
vestments ; they will surely be affected by the 
credit squeeze and the narrowing of profit 
margins as wages and costs rise. 

What has been stated above must not be 
taken as a prediction of the course of dividends 
two years ahead. There are far too many 
Obstacles to the peaceful international develop- 


Valuation of Investments at November 30th 
Net assets attributable to Ordinary Stock ... 

Equivalent value per 5s. unit. 

Gross Dividend 0n £2303,500 Ordinary Stock 
Priority Percentage Distribution. 


ment that is necessary for continuing prosperity 
and too many of the economic problems of this 
country have been so far unsolved to justify any 
such forecast. There will be a struggle in the 
next two years to maintain the value of the 
pound and later to repay the international debts 
contracted last year, and success will not be 
achieved without discomfort to the investor and 
without casualties in the UK dividend lists. 
Perhaps the best huis for optimism in the 
longer term for the British investor is the grow¬ 
ing reilis.i'i.Mi of the inadequacy of national 
economic perform mce. Britain suffers more 
from restrictive working practices than any 
other industrialised country, with the effect that 
a large number of the workers in industry arc 
underemployed, so that, despite the present 
apparent critical shortages, there are in reality 
considerable reserves of labour to support the 
desired niTe rapid growth of ihe economy, 
given the will to make changes. We must hope 
for the continuance of the stiengrh and skilful 
management of the USA economy, while this 
country makes the required readjustment, other¬ 
wise the outlook would be cheerless indeed. 

DISTRIBUTION Ol INVFMMIMS 

At November 30, 1965, 39.2 per cent was 
invested in the dollar area as compared with 
39.7 per cent a year earlier. The closeness of 
• these figures is attributable to a relative im¬ 
provement in the market performance in the • 
dollar area for on balance there was a net dis¬ 
investment of some £360/100 of dollar securi¬ 
ties. There was a further reduction in our 
Australian portfolio of some £126,000. Part of 
the proceeds of sales was used to increase invest¬ 
ment in the UK by £223,000, and in other 
countries by £32,000, and the balance is held 
on temporary deposit. 

There has been included in the Report addi¬ 
tional information illustrating the growth of 
earnings, dividends and assets attributable to 
holders of the Ordinary Stock. Over the past 
ten years the value of Ordinary Stockholders* 
equity has increased 3.5 times, while dividends 
and earnings have risen 3.3 and 2.9 times 
respectively. 


1965 1964 

C1M72323 £15,720,274 

£1443*396 £13.196,474 

36s. fid. 28s. 8d. 

21 % 21 *% 

14441 161*86 
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interesting possibilities are being explored. 

Our annual results can be influenced mater¬ 
ially by raw jute price levels at our balancing 
date. Apart from this aspect, we have in front 
of us uncertainties regarding the effects that 
• the Government's credit squeeze may have on 
the activities of our customers and also the 
continuing pressure on margins. Taking these 
factors into account, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to maintain profits at last year's level. 

In conclusion, on behalf of your Board of 
Directors, I wish to acknowledge the whole¬ 
hearted support that they have received during 
the past year from employees throughout the 
Group. 


WEBSTERS PUBLICATIONS 
LIMITED 

LT-COL W. D. GIBBS REPORTS HIGHER 
EARNINGS AND DIVIDLND 

The eleventh Annual General Meeting of 
Websters Publications Limited was held on 
January 13th in London, Lt.-Col. W. D. Gibbs 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is his circulutcd statement: 

I am pleased to report that the profits of the 
Group for the year ended August 31, 1965, 
amounted to £124,091, which represents an 
appreciable increase on the profits for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

As foreshadowed in my Iasi report and in 
common with most of the National Press, the 
selling prices of your Company’s main sporting 
publications were increased during the year. 
This price increase became effective from March 
1st last and it will he appreciated that a rise in 
price inevitably increases the pressure on cir¬ 
culation but I am glad to say that the steps 
taken to counteract this have proved most 
satisfactory. 

1 would also mention that under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr P. L. Colvin your Company's finan¬ 
cial publications had another successful year. 

During the year under revfew your Directors 
were happy to co-opt to the Board Mr A. S. 
Waugh who has a notable reputation in racing 
circles and has been primarily responsible for 
the editorial content of your Comptty>;mcing 
papers for a number of years. In accordance 
with the Articles he offers himself for 
re-election. 

Your Directors have considered the implica¬ 
tions of the Finance Act, 1965, and have thought 
carefully concerning their dividend recommen¬ 
dation. In their opinion, it ia right that share¬ 
holders should receive the rewards of increased 
profits and, in view of the results, have pleasure 
in proposing a final dividend at the rate of 
60 per cent, making, with the interim dividend 
already paid, a total of 80 per cent compared 
with 70 per cent for die previous year, and 
leaving a balance of unappropriated profit of 
£40,450 to carry forward. 

During the three months ended November 
30ih, 1965, I am glad to report that the profits 
arc* higher than in the corresponding period of 
last year in spite of an increase in promorion 
expenditure. 

I would like to pay tribute on your bchaJf 
to the Group’s employees whose skill and 
acumen affect so vitally the financial results, and 
which enable me to view with confidence the 
future prosperity of your Company. 

-JEN ?2SPKS*. X*** w 
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SOCK LIMITED 

Heat Tmaefcr Byripimt, Noi-ferroos and Stainless Steel Tubing, Air 
FHtratloa and ParWcntloa Equipment, DistillatkNi Plant, Stop Valves, 
Control Valves, Electronic Supervisory Control Systems, Hydraulic 
Power Systems and Components, Control Instruments, Pumps, Motor 
Radiator Repairs and Number Plates. 

Salient points from the Statement by Mr. S. F. Barman, the Chairman , 
circulated to shareholders with the Annual Statement of Accounts . 

if Sales continue at a high level: Increased productivity has enabled 
the very considerable continuing iucreuhes in wages, salaries and 
overloads to be absorbed. 

if The break-down of Group Turnover for the period is: 

24% to the Petroleum, Chemical and Gas Industries. 

22% to manufacturers of Diesel Engines including those used in 
Traction, Power Generation and Marine Industries. 

18% ib Steel, Electrical, Building and other heavy industries. 

8% to the Motor Vehicle Manufacturing Industry. 

18% to the Motor Vehicle Service and Repair Trades. 

10% to a variety of other manufacturing industries. 

if Expenditure on new plant and buildings at £988,000 is the highest 
in the Group’s history. 

if Substantial investment in Europe continues. 

if Dividends for the period toiaJ 20% (an annual rate of 17*.% |- 21% 
to cover the extended period! compared with 15% Just year. A 
Scrip Issue of J for 4 is proposed. 

Order Books are at good levels and should enable the Group to 
look forward to another successful year. 


MHMAIty or RESULTS 



ms (M wkij 

1964 (32 wk%.) 

Profit before Tax 

£2,080.680 

£1.657,518 

Toxotion 

789,675 

858,685 

Profit after Tax 

1,291.014 

798,833 

Dividend (Not) 

479.470 

374,905 

Capitol Dividend 

— 

204.030 

Total Not Assets 

11,280,808 

9,091.000 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


SOCIETES REUNIES 
D’ENERGIE 
DUBASSIN 
BE L’ESCAUT 

“E.B.E.S.” 


Issue by way of rights of 784,970 
new shares. 


(Official announcement published in "Annexes 
au Moniteur Beige " of December 4,1965— 
No. 34,282) 


The 

I < onomist 


Guide to Weights 
and Measures 

Compiled by the Statistical Department of The Economist. 

96 pages of facta and figures on the weights and measures 

of the world. For the moat widely used unite, 

tables of equivalents are given; 

for units that are used only in certain countries and 

trades, conversion factors are given. 

The Guide, now in ite second edition, costa 17/6d. (U.S. 82.45) 
post free for cash with order, from: 

Publications Department, 

The economist, 28 St. James's Street. London, S.W.1. 


One new share is offered for every five 
old shares held by existing shareholders 
at a subscription price of B.F. 2,050. 

The subscription is open from January 11 
to February 1,1966, inclusive. 


Application forms and copies of the Company's 
notice relative to the issue may be obtained from 


BANQUE BELGE LIMITED, 
4 BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON AOSrRAUAN PROBI.EMS 

t 

? TRUST’S INCREASED REVENUE 

i. 

Sir Denyi Lawson lit, the Chairman, in the 
bourse of his remark* at the Eighty-third Annual 
^General Meeting of the Nelson Financial Trust 
Ltd. on January 20th, at Estates House, Gres¬ 
ham Street, London, EC2, said: The gross 
revenue for die year amounted to £234,774 
•gainst £206,858, The Directors are recom- 
.mending the payment of a final dividend of 
9 per cent less Income Tax, making 16 pet cent 
for the year as against 13.4 per cent equivalent 
last year. If you approve the distribution there 
will be £126,499 to carry forward against 
£94,923 brought in. 

As at October 31st last, the market value of 
our' investments showed an appreciation of 
79.98 per cent over the book value. The Geo¬ 
graphical distribution is 81.01 per cent in-Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth (excluding ■ 
Canada), 17.97 per cent in the USA and Canada 
with 1.02 per cenr elsewhere ; while as regards 
classification 9.06 per ucnr arc in Bonds and 
Debenture Stocks, 5.30 per cent in Preference 
and Preferred Ordinary Stocks and Shares and 
85.44 per cent in Ordinary and Deferred 
Ordinary Stocks and Shares. 

The satisfactory increase in revenue over the 
past year is due to increased dividends from 
Companies operating not only in* rliis Country 
but also overseas including Australia. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

, <The past year hasgbdtn a difficult one. for 
Australia with her ccmoiny being sutiAM^fk 
a variety of imfavouragleSactors $imultqp$q£iy| 
Buoyant conditions i| Industry and the high 
level of domestic sp|n^ng had made heap! 
demands on imports agfid|u the same time tharj 
was a furtlicr weakepfn# of world commodify 
prices just as Australijji expcrieucing one. of 
ihe. mosL severe droughts for the last 30 to 40 
years. As .a result, ifcp&rrs to June 30th last, 
wbicli is die end of 'Australia's financial year, 
had risen by 22,4 per tent and exports had 
declined by S.6 per cegt. i 4 This meant that there 
was a trade deficit of jCA$4 million for the fiscal 
year compared with a* surplus of £A243 million 
for the previous fisefe! jycar ending June 30, 
1964. - After taking inm account the net in* 
visibles the .deficit bn'.current account was 
£A392 million again** j£A25 million the pre¬ 
vious year. As a rcsdlt., after allowing for new 
capital investments Australia’s overseas reserves 
fell by £A158 million tp /JA696 million. 

There htis however been an improvement in 
i he Trade position during October and 
. November Uht for which period there was a 
"deficit of only £A11 million. The next few 
mpnthS' therefore will be of particular interest, 
and although there may not be a dramatic re¬ 
covery it could well be that the worst is over; 
especially as the drought lu> now largely 
broken, although the world price of sugar is 
still :it a low level. 

IUIIIKH (Mil took 

For the medium or long-term investor how¬ 
ever, Australia should undoubtedly prove a 
rewarding field, and therefore intermittent fluc- 





ttmm* 

in the course of the next few years there will 1 

..draflufasi 

from the north of Queensland. 

of which approximately^ 1 per cept pr half 
represented by immigrants. 


Against a background Of political smbiliiA 
her secondary tndusttles -are'' continuing tm 
develop at a rapid rate, and apart fagn 
the needs of her own population they Are als| 
helping to reduce , the import bijl as well 4 
making an increased comributigp. to . export rdf 
ceipts. There has in die last two years fe| 
* instance been a. notable rise in Australia^ 
exports of manufactured and other goods tp 
Malaysia,. Thailand apd Singapore. In view <K 
her geographical poshioh, Austtaiia is weg 
situated to cater for die increasing demand 
. especially from the other papntffcs *» 

their standard, of living iitiggwM^s ?/*t tfell 4 
those Countries situated avoubt! whar might be 
described as the Pacific BotvliS Tl Is lnterestuig 
to see that, in the case of Japan, the trade 
balance ironthmes to be sObsttMriaBy fn Aus- 


rralia’s favour, in spite of the fact dutf the 
percentage of Japanese goods sent to Australia 
rose from 5.8 per cent to 9.1 per cenr of Aus¬ 
tralia's total imports. This trend is expected to 
continue. 


As far as this Company is concerned I am 
pleased to be able to tell you that an estimate 
of our Revenue for the year ending October 31, 
196b indicates that we should be able to main; 
tain the current rate of dividend notwithstanding 
the new' and increased tax burdens. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


University of Nottingham 

nwAimn n r or Attnim-cTum. and 

CIVIC J'LANN) NU 

Postgraduate (Jourses tn Urban and 
Regional Planning 

Appllmilnir. nre Invited toi ilit pus’ xr.iflu.i’e 
cu'Ji*»c - > ill urlisin .mil i'i- 4inn.il plunn.n-i, 
commcnclny, lu (Jcmbi-'i. J'Jiifi. 

The courses. p-ovidim- tor ilit i-nuli 111 
depth o£ niu ticuliii- aspects ol ptiuihinff 
uuhJUaI tlii* co-ordinating l»ui t»'nmncl of 
envtronimini al design. trill So of two years 
duration. katliii.r ion Master » I)o?roo; lliw 
will lie niit?n to ■jviuluatca In yjvUllon.nre. 
economics, cn xlnuartw*. swaruphy. law and 
mkioIukV. .ml io uilicrs holdlii't uppvonriHtr 
fiuitlhicfttitin-:. With approxod prcwo-i- 
plnnnlni; t»nh»i»»'j end expertonee, »hn course 
vail Sc one yuu lull-time und yn« year 
part-liine 

Further ol ihe cnui'je. tom'tlipi 

with uppMCtt'pin rojins. may he ni>*.*i■ i* ,r l lio-ii 
the He"!Btrm\ University of NoliliiKhuin 

AppIlnitlonA must bn inturnedby 
March 1. 1000. 


Univerai ty of Edi nburgh 

Residential Course for Business 
Managers 

The 1M0 MBDiOn uf this ooursa xvill be held 
from July 4th to »3nd. it is intended lor 

experienced mantigerti ixhn urp ell her j 

already in or lilMrly soon to assume wniur » 

' nasi Lions. It is especially suited to ihoie j 

who have had spuria list expurtener and > 

wlio are movin'; into uenerul inanuae.ncne. j 

Economic, psychological and puantltatlve 
Hsaects of muiiaseinent nre dmll xvlili by , 
unlvoralty teacher* and visMing bualnoan , 

men. wciui-es. uroup discussions, case* and 
k computerised mnna«ement axcrcise are nil I 
included in the programme. J 

The courae ts fully residential and numbers | 
are strictly limited. Thero are no formal , 
educational reouivements but inanaswra naiwt ‘t 


Homo Sfinfij Courses 
II.Sc. (/a on.) LL. W. 

ami ii.iivi c..i ’rn.il lie; C- •»£ >hr Umvoi^ilv 
•if London. A1 c h AiTo’intunvv. M^eiwiai-j. h p. 
Law, <?:>m in:. FkaiiRiu;;. Insu/ancu. 
HfRikittlnR. CJ (Ml . and many l non-i-wn. > 
i-iiU^'KW ’n busiuf.v; subjects In dud ms the 
nea Stii('kl)rul:r!ii and StockJnbh*;r.s i-o.rse 
Wiilo I m lav foi del nils nr ;idvlcr. ^lailn-! 
vibjrvt, in whir Li Liuercsteil. Io 

Metropolitan College 

• n*“ii tvi'li. «t. Albpns. 

or cull at, 3U (jucni \ id firm Sued. 

Iondofi. K.OI C!l.v 0074 
^Founded 11)10.) 

8Y8TTM6 ANALYSIS anti UOMPUTl-.H 
rWXJKAMMIMl. licasn uw ifdui'nu's uf 
i modem iranlan throu'tn nev homy-BtU'i.v 
courses. For dci-dli; write; 1LH. Ucpt 4-4. 
I'arksalc Huml B.W.ll. 

Tuition at Home 

Wolscy Hull ifcEt 18941 puivldec surnMful 

stt/tas? %a&sr«ar p 

Sail student pnmed BJki Kcon. Rieoe 10 :W.- 
Tun mil a&S iw Uv*. fitis« imd. J&rc' »rW 

and other 1 FrnftMilodiil »inw., IVB-A.. ere. v 
Moderate tens. ln.;Uliucnrs if ilcslicd. 
iMospcctiiH from !•:. W. Slraxv More her. ■ 
LL.B.. Filiudeul. Dept L 1 .17, 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford 

BUSINESS AND 
j PERSONAL 

1 Ool», «MHK 


must iiet Ian MeWa OtfiDjR TO 
of i'orsunolly Reiuimiairadca .Hotela. 
Restaurants and Oamplos Sites. Covers ; 
Twoaty-Oxm txrantilee. lUrntrated. W'll l 
save ruuVT . C C JC Hrlw «« Obtumalge 
through any branch of W. H. Smith's - t ‘ 
Bookshops. v 

Koktlirad Street. U^ndnn. WJ. LAN *77. jg 

FARM HOLIDAYS—lAOS Guide covering 

% Farm L Oounirv Guest: 
IhiuweT** Fun board from XBjptfr week. 


SAVlth unw CLOrJflS Clili.’ilcd C'POl't 
d.if.-r fi-M'ii i* mu.’.it t:t'lm.M 
I*. (I Amir 'i»i. iJ *n‘.in & CJIct . itun'ornan, 
Ki'r-ijiii 'iii'h. c:,i\ SailovorooWB from 
l-» ill.'. RFiH Ni J IKS HK CO nn,l Fluor lift I. 
14 IJiivc Siic.if. l»;i.f itlillj. I^iiuloil. W.I. 
liYI). I*.i.ls TIHil 

The Royal Bank of Canada 

mvinr:N'> no. :u4 _ 

NnlKT i. In-lb: ;:l\cn I hat !l DIVTOMND Of 
7.i c-ni'i n*r sbaiv uooii ili<* nnid-up ctipitwl 
fiiih'k at tiiih Il'iiik hus b •cii LM.CLAltV.n 
lo.* 'h ‘ 'lunrlcr and will be payable 

ni 'hr U ink uni ir ■ bi:ip<'hcs on (.ml after 
Mu "i’ll 1, i«W. Io tfluiTchiildciR cd record «t 
i’ir cln'ie <4 bn. iiios^ on January 31, 19i*il 

IS: Order of I he Board, 
J. H. COLE-MAN. 
chief General Manager 

Jaii'i.i’y 14. iPdfi. 

APPOINTMENTS 


lUniv6|slty qf Southampton 

f Deixirtnihtl Hf ttUtdry , 

ApjillinUoiis ura iuxlicil fm ilic po°l of 
I.--!mm oi Awiistaut Lcmurer m Mudern 
l iiiiumiir lll-Mui >• Candidates slmultl h.ar 
i u rividrtP'h Jmurs»-t in RrlUsh or tiucopuan 
o* Ovcivi-.iK economic him on- il0ch-2Oth 
• ceutuflasi ' QaJary Beulka; iRcfurar, C 1.400 g 
I'is '-'J.rioS with a inorlt Wr At CS.lilfi. 
A-.-ibt.xnt UTlUW-r. £ 1 . 03 d x JC75 t: 1.276 
. The lmtl:-t salary will depend on quullil'-aiioiui 
and i* .p-i-lDiiro. Further particulars should 
. Lx- obtained firjflr the'Deputy Beeieiaiy. 

The U'Mverraty: Agigiampton. to wmom 
uppl'i-.itlnns^ rmen copies rrhin' Unrren 
Ktim loio appIlcnntM should be >eni n-'t 
Intel lli.ui January 31, 1900 


Inner London Education 
Authority 

Wundsn orth Technical College 
WnudEwraUi Ulgh SU^pi. 8W.ll, 

Business Studies Depuitmeut-rMulia* fur 
AprU 23. 11KW. or earliest possible date 
tlieieuflci 1 . . „ . 

Ajuilstum Uciuroi Grade B to tcacn 
hotfUMi un.l liberal KLUtlles; *lw> 

AmlHiuiit Lcmuicr Grade. B to leech 
economic* to Advanced Icvbi ana 
bu-dnto* alutlalles for courjes in 
AccouuUtncy. O.N.D., O-N.C . and 

tSe D £9M-«lJWft (plus London 
Allowance £70, aith aadltimui fm 
iiunliilcntlonK; mm iJin; pulni d'poniis on 
MrUlllcRtiwiK. trainin': 4®* 1 . 

AupUcatlun loans obrulnubla fnini the 
Seereiary of thu Collene. t«* 0® returned 
us nulcklj posiiblo. 

i Administrative Assistant ’ 

1 AdminislRiifve and fitmdtarlnl AsRlatut 
I siuihUl )*y the Trade Association for the 
' Dcttuunont St ora Trade to contribute to 
: .the ireiiornl functioning of the Aaeoclatlon. 

•MS : 

^Salary tn range £l,200—£1.800 according to 
( 4 »ge. experience und qualincailon*. 

■ Apnllratlon* to the Director. Retail 


| County Borough of 
| Stockport 

! Stockport College, fw Further 
/education 


r Ai»)il>'iitlons aie inviiod foi tli« tolloivinx 
| full-time pinmr: 

! DtJP'ARTMl'.NV OF CGMMluRCL 1 , AND 
' HHSTMTSS .STUDIES 

TMHJ.K W.WTK at WSNIOR LM.'TUKI n >« 
LUO 1’UiiMl ilHADK. to commence L 

Mcpicmlx i- 1, XBliB- BaUeou these posts the 
Uoitiiulrrec would wl*b Ui cover the tullmvm^ 
ll N.D. mid proleablonal body re.iuWenwii's 
in: indUi.lriul law, MndraUng. Advert.tun-i. 

iWarlu-i RoKi-uich.Statlit.lca, IndUMrlwl 

f | .,yrliiinn.y. and Work Study. } 


■ Applies u to ihould - 
•'•in'ivnlrtit piiifcwdrtnal . _ 
upp opi iabe buerawo) experience. 


be irvadurtes or iwve 
nil fruiilffti'Rtloh* xvirh 


The perm in:, appointed should be willing 
to. and oapAbJi* ol. detwltiphur lmison bepu eii 
lira College mid lndualry and Cumiiwiiv. m» 
KelJ a* ixwdMilftg with ihe daj d».v 
admliilxtvatLiiii of llic D.*piu(iiient i 

Scales tA SAlarien for testers in 
e.itabli*hiuenta tor Purrher Fducuuon 1*»09: 
Senior Leolurei. £ 2 .l«-i 2.380 pu . 
tax-,urci. U 1 .8.‘J £2,140 p.a-J _ 

Axahituiit Lecturer Gin to 8. 038 ci,«4 

p.u. (plus additions for rccounlsca 
, autiUlk-aMonn). 

1 Agreed conditions of tenuie. 
f KtM-ihir t^mietdars tudl epplicatJon form* 

1 unoheatiun* to be returned by Februaiy 3. ■ 

» io«e. ^ i 

1 MMMTMUin OOHTUUIC* *«UUAl 
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wmm ANALYSIS 
ANDPLANNING 

E.M.I. Ltd. hiva a vacancy in thalr iualnaia Analysis and Planning 
Department at Hayes, Middlesex, for a young graduate In Economics 
Or Statistics with experience In market research and forecasting or 
analysis of capital expenditure projects and operating performance. 

This is an excellent opportunity for someone aged 24-30 with a 
lively and enquiring mine to contribute to and gain experience In the 
application of modern techniques to the problems of management of 
a large group. 

Salary wlH be commensurate with qualifications and experience and 
there are good prospects for advancement. 

Applications should be addressed to 

P. W. King, 

Group Personnel Department, 

E.M.I. Ltd., 
fcl Hayes, Middx. 



EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 

Leading publishers require 
Editorial Assistant to work on 
information of a mainly geo- 

S aphical nature, bused in llanow. 

raduatc in Geography, Economics 
or relevant general degree suitable. 
Please apply, giving details, to 
Box 1986. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 359. 361, 
and 362 



A candidate's identity will not be disclosed unless 
he gives permission after a confidential disumion. 

O.R. Officer E.M. Gas Board 

to head a new section under the Deputy Chairman of 
the Board at Leicester to co-ordinate and develop O.R. 
work throughout the Board's operations with the aid of 
graduate staff and a computer (at present an IBM 1460). 
The Board at present supply annually over 400 million 
therms to about 1,250.000 customers over 6,800 square miles 
extending from the Humber in the north to Stony Stratford 
in the south, and from Burton upon-Trent in the west to 
the Wash. Over £80 million has been invested in plant 
and equipment since nationalisation. 

Candidates should be aged between 27 and 35 and should 
hold a 1st class honours degree in mathematics, followed 
by formal O.R. training and come years of -practical 
application to industrial problems. The starting salary 
wiH be In the range £2,500 to £3,000. There is a pension 
scheme, and advancement to higher management is 
foreseen. Please write to D. M. H. Evans, quoting S.6471. 
and stating how each requirement Is met. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED, 

( J7 STRATTON STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


Senior Economist 

TANZANIA 

Duties; To advise the Minister, for. Commerce and Cooperatives 
on all economic aspects of the Ministry's role in the Five Year 
Development Plan. To take charge of a Planning Unit which will 
draw up the Plan in detail, make viability studied add keep pffoject* 
under review. 

Qualifications: Applicants must possess an honour* degree in. 
Economics and have had at least five , years* post-qualincation 
experience. 

Terms: Salary (according to experience) in scale £2.814-£3,000 p.a.: 
25 per cent, terminal gratuity; initial contruct for 21-27 months. 

Free return family passages and medical treatment; children's 
education allowances; accommodation at moderate rental. 

Applicants, who should normally he nationals of the United 
Kingdom or Eire, should write, giving full name, age. brief details 
of qualifications and experience, to: » 

Appointments Officer, Room 301. 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT. 

Eland House. Stag Place. London. S.W.1, 
quoting Ref. No. RC 236/173/08. 


FISONS 


PHARMACEUTICALS LTC. 


MATHEMATICIAN 

Ihc Company has, recently installed a computer and now requires a 
Mathematician to ensure the full utilisation ot the resulting statistics. 
Ills liist task will be to assess the relationship between sales and 
advertising but he must be capuble of solving a wide variety of 
problems, lie will provide a Mathematical Service to the Company. 

The position is an important one and calls for a young (23-27) graduate 
in Mathematics with an Interest in statistics, lie should have industrial 
experience and be Capable of advising on Management Sciences. An 
analytical and creative mind is necessary plus the ability to sell his 
ideas to management. 

This is a first class opportunity to join a fast growing company which 
appreciates the value of a good mathematician. A very competitive 
salary is offered together with the usual benefits of a large group 
including generous assistance with removal expenses for married men. 

tf'rilf in ronfiitrnr* to ; 

The Personnel Officer, 

FISONS PHARMACEUTICALS LIMITER 

12 Derby .Road, Loughborough, Leicestershire 


BANK OFFICERS 
BET OUT OF THE RUT! 


Career appointments overseas are available to bankers of 20 to 35 
years of age. Applicants up to ege 25 should be single men and have 
completed at taut:Pori 1 of the Institute of Bankers’ Examination. 
Marriage is not a bar *o older men. but they should have completed 
(or be In process of completing) Part 2 of the Institute Examination. 
Those are carqpr appoimments with excellent prospects. The younger 
age group commences service in West Africa with emoluments generally 
in excess of 11,600 p*. Salaries of older men are higher and win 
be considered at interview. 

A Free fUmishSd quarters overseas. 

* First-claw ndn-contributory Pension Scheme and retirement at 

* Eighteen-month tour# wffh 108 days’ leave between eaob tour. 
£150 kit allowance on appointment. Free medical attention 
overseas (thobgn our Health record is excellent). Free travel. 

Interviews arranged, in London. 


Write giving foil particulars to the Secretary, 

RANK OP WEST AFRICA LIMITED, 
37 Gmceefcoreh Sfm* Lesfo* R.CA 
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HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 


Appliqaiions are invited lor the poM o t Head of one of the 
pioneer indastrial opchiuooui research tfiUts in the country. 

Ibs duties will include the supervision and control of some forty 
craduates workup oik a variety of problems in connection with 
pUuuitajf, management and organisation in the Iron end Steel 
Industiy. Ho will alto be responsible for the. implementation of 
an Operational Research, training scheme recruiting some 1 ten or 
twelve graduates annually, CaqdUKites. should have a Degree in 
Science, Bconomics, Engineering or Mathematics. 

The starling salary will be in the range £3*400-13,900 according 
to age, uualiticutions and experience. \ The peri ls superannuated 
under F.S.S.U., in addition to which a 'Supplementary Scheme is 
available. 

Those interested are invited to write penonullwtefc. r 

Sk Chnries .D lmi ji P^ ‘ 

THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL TSKlJ*. 

H Buckingham Gate, London, S MA, 

ashing about the Job and telling him about themselves. 


v«m .m sous 


*■* xii li ^ ’■ 


S^gSfSSH 

• tub fuiaurialfdiqNtovstofe^ a major British ^ 
filled by makidft j»\btitifidit ippouirnicm. Assets 
million in value. Interests arc world-wide. The mitre is London. 


• ovi»* one hundred companies compose die enterprise. They are 4 
diverse in form, function and site. 

• I'MHMiQUisn ns arc skills in financial control and modem business 
management* [p^fe rabiv ptm'ld by expjtnmx m rhllar^c, live 
enterprise aiid groutfdca m academic or profissibnal qualification. 

• run successful applicant will be a man of ambition anxiom to 
scire this opportunity of participating in the planning of Hie fitf- 
ther development and expansion of this international group. 

• succi&sion plans will favour a man hi the 40 to 45 year age 
group. Salary is unlikely to be a limiting factor. 

Write in confidence to us as the group's advisers. Nothing will 
be disclosed without permission. Letters should be addressed 10 
M. J. Graham-Joues. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) LTD 

IO HA I LAM STREET • LONDON W» 


Lancashire County Council 

Planning ticparlme.nl 

RKfU.ARCFI AHtilBTANr required la the 
rrendinuirien. oilier ut FRIGBTUN. 

Cournonulnu nnd Maximum t'uliuy within the 
nuixe £ 1 u, 1prr annum, accord lot 
ui MallMcntlon and c:.p -nonce. 

Candidates .should jvm.CH.s an honours Omt 
in economics, acuta up.iy, sucloknry or related 
n.ibleota and should b t iprersHted In such 
pvoblemH as liKlu .tr;. population. housing, 
transport and environmental studies. 

Application;. tfivln-; a;.o, quullJloattons, 
present appointment and palury, experience 
and two referees, to tlio Comity Planning 
OOlcor <K), Kust Cliff C-muty Office*, 
l'reuton, by January 31. IiMfl. 

University of Exeter 

Department of Economic History 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
Rmmirch Arwlstant In the Department of 
Kmnomlo History, M il U eflocl from 
Ut'lober l, 

Tenure In for one year. •vith the pusMbtMy 
of renewal for a fui ihpr ponod ul up to , 

■8alaiy: ’ £fluo per annum. 

Three coptceof amUcalhjpA shouiOejwit ] 
tf the OapvqtMky of flWHjhfowsty, NbrtttKe ■>] 
ifouee. Ths iiKenjsp^ye. K-Jter. tnaetSv .*J 
vdth the natfMs olthree referees. by 

February is. 1800 . 

University of London . , 

Cassel Readership In Economics w'th special ; 
ryei-cnce^to Transport at the London Bchoo) | 

° TlwTifiSaS Invite applications for the Caasel , 
Readership In Economics with spirinl 
reference to Transport tenable at the London 
Behool of Economics olid Political Hnlence 
(•alary scale £?,4n0 to £3,350 a year phie 
£10 London Allowance). 

ApnlkiaUone no copies) mu«t be received 
not later than February l». 1000. tar the 
Academia Registrar, university or London. 
Senate House, W.C.l, from wnoin further j 
particulars may be obtained- 1 


i Assistant Directors in the 
! Civil Service Commission 

I T«I> PKNflIONAIUiF. purt« Ill London (or 
\ ;:;a»lmjlo* (men or wuiurn h preferably with 


Reference Writer on 
Economic Affairs 

C n ¥■ THE CENTRAL OFFIOK OF 
INFORMATION requires an 


(men or women), preferably with i j^^itMATION OFFKM'IR (Unsstabilriied) 


. lirsL omsN .. 

Mn^inh. or___ 

I In essential; for the other, _ 

LJCcouomloa. HOcial Science, I 
** Iaijit would be most suitable, « v , 

' other subjects will bo considered, 
or Kchuol or university toaehlr~ ‘ 

Profeiunce may be Riven to ~ 

I 1.1 yeant of aye. 

! DUTlkS Include administrative work 
; coucemed with recniltnmnt and selection fo> 
, 4 >^stN in the Oivll Service, and the control 
; ot examinations up to Uimourn decree level, 
j START1NO SALARY will take account ot 
1 expcriouce and will he on the scale £ 1.033 
' <hn« 2Dj—£ 3.073. There la provision for 
; Hfart'ng pay above existing wlavy for 
successful candidates irom the educational 
Hold. 

Teaching anrvlce may be aggregated will) 
i civil service for superannuation purposes. 

! V S.S.U. may count as qualifying service. 

• promotion poNiilbillties within the Commission 
I or to the Administrative Class. 

i WRlTr: to Civil Service Commission, 

• 33 Savlle Row, London, W.l, for application 
•f form, quoting CW/gff. 1 ClostPp ttft»" 

1 i-'.-hrtmry 14. 1M6. 


vflnce papers and atiswevtorr enquiries on 
w ..Jtad Kingdom and lntpruutlimal economic 
j and srientTtlc aftahe. tiuahUuatlona include^ 

I a university degree in economics or a related 
i s ibjeoi and the ability to present factual 
im»rm-Ation concisely and accurately tor 
non-siiuiMallst readers, Halai-y £ 1.019 to 
i £ i.u.w p.a. Opportunities for promotion and 
: Muhllslimsnt. „ ^ 

Please send postcard for application form 
‘ in Mitnu'ier (P1C.U33/FC.), Ministry of 
Labour. Professional and Kxacuttve Register, 
Atlantic House, Futrlngdon street, 

I London. li.C.4. Cioslnu dute for completed 
I application forms, February 3, UWO. 

NOTTIMOS. a small Arm with 130 years' 

. background and a name for quality, is 
1 dctermini*! to expand and diversify. 

1 Tlioy renuhe a young man with some 
engineering experience, JI.N.O. or equivalent 
: quuhflciition* and a desire to demonstrate 
. drive nnd initiative. Additionally a sense 
ol humour would be an asset. The poet 
currently vacant is that ut Chief JKnglneer. 

An expanding expert business should provide 
opportutilllss for travel. Financial rewards 
; will be closely relatod to the Company's 
expansion. Write, with details of past 


f^’ofesslonaiAccouiVtantiB ; w!wSism 

About 40 uenslenible sosts In London , London, KC.l. tor further information: 


i 


Diversity College of South 
ales and Monmouthshire 
Economic and 

u, 

M.T10B. Preference will be ci' 
jdldatw with intere-is in the 
japarttlvs government and 

'•'fettf.*** 

* , 

starting salary will be at 
luTtbe atafN^riato scale detennP 

Doalkms and experience. 

— ‘ 


‘ About 40 usnslonjiMe posts In London 
and rtrewnore fdr nacnuttCapts (men or 

ot Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, or Institute of r 
Quartered Accountants of ticutland. or 
inHtltute of Chartered Aceountants in t 
liebiud, pr Association of CertlOed and i 
Curimrate Aceoimtonte. Candidates must 
bo si least 35 and under 4l»i preference ^ 
will be given to those under 38. 

SALARY (Tuner London): 2l^69 at 
39 rising, subject to cfllcleney. to £3.404 
on in* Senior Accountant scale. Good r 
prohpects further promotion to post* 
rsrQ’inp salaries up to £3,010 or highep. 

WRITR to Secretary, Oivll r 
Oahunb'olon, Bavile Row, LoiHiiiu, wt .<. 

Mr appUoatlon tom, quoting $99/St. 
Closliuf dale Febiuary Ji, tooo. 


i University of Bast Anglia 

j Dean of the School of Environmental 
' Scieiices 




UNIVERSITY OF WALES 

University College of 
Swansea 

Chair o/Econmto History 

Applications are invited forth 
established OJIAUI OF ISOC 
which wUl become tellable 1 
1000. 

Further particulars nay be obtained tram 
Ute Mmdstrar. University College of Swansea, 
Singleton Park, Swansea, by whom 

asamssrd 

Univereity of East Anglia 

School of Social Studies 



Proposed University of 
: Bradford 

: (Bradford Institute of Technology) 

1 Department ut Management and 

j Administration 

'Lecturer in frlanagetnpvt Studies 

• Applications are Invited for appointment an 

The main task of the person appointed will 
be the preparation, analyM* and presentation 
, of cose studies, projects and sserclses on 
. postgraduate management courses. .He may 
1 also touch a spsctel subject if he wisEesr“lt 
M essential that applicants should have bed 
; sxpmtnce of the use of such material on 
management courses, preferably at the 
postgraduate level, if a suitaMs candidate 
applies the appointment may ne made hi the 
‘grade of Senior Lecturer. , . . . 

I' The Department le being developed into q 
Pleading bustooM school and q pan t h as alto 
; bean received frfem the Fouiidaftbo tor 
.Management Education for Its yo rk._ 

: 

! “feurei i £1.400 x £18 to £3.101 s £« 
t0 «£lor 6 tectttr*r : £3308 to £34100 (s' 

i,BBtiWARU ' 

isibllltlss). „ .. M 

few n 

P 9 U STSsSopned oe eossi i 

usssr^ 


Applications are Inrited tor the post 
KKADEU in l»HlL0601»Hy tn*t/ J, 

lswfl. Siilftry on the scale: 

£3.0M X £ 100 >~£ plus F.8.8.U. beneflts 
Fuither purUoulars ‘may be aMklMimn 
the Ru^Immr Univarslty of East AngUa, 

. 

mes and oddresMS-of dun parsons to 
_. T __ reference may be made, should be 
loilged nut lqter thwi February to, iiNW. 

Unlvemity of Nottingham 

Department of Architecture and 
dole Planning 

«. 

teaching and icNsarch in the new cams In ; 
Urban and H^glonalFlAnning cdnunenchig < 
lu Oetober, 1000. . , ^ 

Applicants should preferably have a 
University degree In Economics, Geography, or 
goclal Bounce, and should be. qualified in - 
Town Planning. Borne teaching experience 

is desirable. __ , . .. 

Salary £1.408 to £3,800. •plus membership ' 
of the Federated Superannuation System tor 
Universities. Application forms and further 
details, to be returned n«d later than 
February 11. HMM. from the Registrar. 




cggjggMBfjaagw j. 

University of Belfast 

'Lectureship and Assistant 
Lectureship in PoUUoal Science 

The Senate of The Queen's University of.. 

-sans 

, Sdeneo from October I, 1908. or such other 
date ss may be arranged. Salary range for 
anetureshtp Is £1A00 to £2.DMplus 

TZ&Ae 

Jjf., Bscretory. >. 
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CERAMICS, GLASS ANA MINERAL PRODUCTS 
INBPSTBY TRAINING BOARD 


V. 



IRBUSTRIAL TRAINING 
OFFICER 


. The Ceramics. Glass and Mineral Products Industry Training 
Board set up under the Industrial Training Act 1%4 invites 
applications for the permanent post of 

Tie Mistrial Trainiag Officer 

Applicants should have had considerable administrative 
experience in industrial training and further education. The post 
calls for a man possessing the qualities and.qualifications necessary 
to. the building up of an organisation from small beginnings. 

The Board is seeking an applicant who can command a salary 
in the region "of £3,500 per annum. 

The Board's Headquarters will be in the London area. 
Please write for application forms to: 

The Secretary, 

Ceramics, Glass and Mineral Products Industry Training Board. 
34 Chester Gate. 

Regent's Park. 

London. N.W.l. 


MABKETIMG 

CONSULTANTS 

(Assistants) 

AsebciatArf Industrie! Consultants ltd. are seeking toirtcruit 
two young man to waist Mia staff of their Marketing division. 
The Division undertakes the detailed analysis of clients* 
marketing problems, both at home and overseas; the solution 
of distribution problems and the organisation of sales forces. 
Preference will be given to men with an engineering or 
economics degree who have experience of the application of 
mathematics and statistics to complex marketing and distri¬ 
bution problems. Preferred age 26-30. Starting salary will be 
by negotiation and opportunities exist for promotion to 
consultant within two years. Thereafter advancement is linked 
to performance. 

(Personnel Secretary: Reference 422/Mktg.) 

▲ All letters will be treated in strict confidence 

/S. H tSE umrto 

Jmmbmkmbm knightsbridge house m knightssrioge lonoon swr 

A MEMBER OF THE INBUCON GROUP OF COMPANIES 


University of Reading 

Applications ur<* Invited for Lftctmexhtps and 
AwdHtant Lectureships In GkWolAgy For 
one of tluwe poM« preference will tie alvei* 
to « candidate able to teach Statist Ice! 
MethodH of Social Research. The 
appulhtmantft will date from October i. 1006 
- Further particular* may be obtained from 
the KegiMrar (Bom* 39, O.K.B.). The 
nmverelty. Reading. by whom application* 
nAial be received not later than March 1. ltHifi 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT. weenl wuman 
economlca ov P.F.E. graduate. for monthly 
mnnuHie to develop material for feature 
lea and intiuntrlal enqulrlea and to 


articles and induntrlal enqulrlea and to 
contribute general editorial afBlatanco. Ideal 
for lively mind wishing to brfult into business 
journullMTi us writer. Write Bax 11*87. 

For further 

announcements 

see pages 359. 360 and 3C1 

CRANF1ELD 
TIm Colcg* of Aeromutics 

ideatenated to be brought within the 
untverfttty granta system i 

CHAIR OF 
INDUSTRIAL 


The Polytechnic, 

Regent Street, W.l. 

School of Commerce and Social 
Studies 

Appllciitlona are invited from lionour.<i 
graduates for the following tour full-time 
teaching appointment.-*: 

SENIOR LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY 
LKCTURMl IN SOCIOLOGY 
One npeclnlbu In Industrial onel<ring* and 
one in Social Structure uf Modern Ln-jlund 
arc required for the above putts. 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
(A candidate with appropriate ipiRlliicaiinns 
and experience could be appointed us Senior 
Lecturer.) 

LECTURER IN GOVERNMENT 
Candidal hi would be icuubvd to teach thuii 
.uliloctK to London B.Sc.(boon.) Rurt II und 
B Sc (Hnc.i, and C N.A.A. honours decree 
level Research would be encoumacd and 
Henlor lecturer* ahould be able to promote 
pust-iti'ud'iafc qtudle». 

Tlio date ul appointment would be bv 
urranaemant according n> tlie succcistul 
uppilcanfo 1 avullabilliy in 1<KW. 

The m»lury ucales are as follows: 

Hauler Lecturer. £2.149 x £50 (4j 1'2.380. 

lecturer. £1,87# x £80 (2) * C5o 13) — 
£2.140. 

All scales plus London allowance ot £70. 

A form ol uppUouMnn. to be returned b.v 
January 31 m. may be obtained by sending 
a stumped addrewued foolscap envelope to the 
undersigned 

J. E. RICHARDSON. 
Director of Education 


MANAGEMENT 

(re-advertlsement) 

Application* are Invited from persons 
ol satiable academic qualification* and 
experience of manuaemaut in an engl* 
oecrlng industry for appointment to the 
newly created CHAIR OF INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT in the Droartimnt of 
•Production and Industrial Administration 
ol The College of Aeronautics. 

The College t* concerned with port- 
gradtnite and post-experience education In 
a brood range 6t subjects In engineering 
and applied science aud their industrial 
aPplleaTlons, The Depurtmont of Pro- 
tf del ton and Industrial Administration la 
vUmowHble (or teaching end research in 
bovu the techuleoT nud managerial anpocta 
ioff Industrial production, ana has special 
Interests In high precision engineering and 
automation; operational research, systems 
analysts and mark study: god the use of 
rase studies In management educuttoh. 

,or ,,w 

ApnlkMrts should m Interested, in the 
touching of management subjects (bawlness 
policy, flnanolAl Mntml. human relatiuns 


punrj, miawHii ouuuin, uuiiwn rawvnuw 

and organisation, ate.) in relation to pro¬ 
ductive industry. Experience of teach mg 
arould he an advantage. 

. University professorial conditions will 

rfntod'nnturniehed houso would be avail- 
■* "®8une Should he addreoned tdfij 

TWkUeft? net 
Febnwrs 24. l$e$. Further 
are available. 


A YOUNG 
ECONOMIST 

is required by tlie International Copper 
Development Council to work in 
Cambridge evaluating market research 
<)atu for the Copper Industry by the 
input/output method of rnmlywa. The 
work necessitates access to a computer* 

This appointment provides an excellent 
opportunity for a young graduate with 
tlie right background to gain familiarity 
with the latest techniques for forecasting 
economic growth. 

The starting salary Witi be in the region 
of £1,500 per annum and the appoint¬ 
ment will in the first instance be for. a 
period of two years. Applications 
quoting details of experience and. 
qualifications, which will be treated in. 
strict confidence, should be asm to. 
International Copper Development 
Council, Chichester House, 2*0/302. 
High Hoibom. London, W.C.l. 

_ 




University of Leeds 

SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 

Junior Fellowships in African 
Economic Studies 


Flnunc-ed by a grant from the Ministry ol 
Overseas Development, the University uf 
Leeds can award Junior Felicia tfitps for 
economic research relating to Commonwealth 
Bust Air lea. to graduates ot United Kingdom 
universities, including students expecting u> 
graduate In July, 1900. Value £ 850-£750 
net annum according lo qualifications, plus 
lees air fares and other necessary expenses 
ol riiMd work In Africa; tenable for 
on* year but renewable annually 
io a maximum of three year*, tlie second ut 
which aid normally be tenable in the 
Unlvei n !t y ot Lust At i lea. Application forms 
from the Registrar and Secretary, The 
l)nlver.li>-. Let-ds 2; closing date tor receipt 
nl completed uppllcutlonb. May 1, 1955. 


Ill* fir- \RCH ASSISTANT: Female, preteiably 
22 to "7 (but ohlet woman would be 
ronsldeiud). Interest In and some experience 
ol Imtidlim Wares, Technical or economic 
background or qualification an advantage. 
S:ilni> amirttinsc to age and quallili atlniui 
Appi.- in ariiliK to O. W. RoeklU. Induin''ll 
Co ii.suliaiUy . 14 Grout College Street. B.W.l. 


University of Leeds 

SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 

Senior Fellowship in African 
Economic Studies 


Applications aie Invited from economists 
In*Ins Mil) 1 -tiimild service in un Afilcun 
University and liavlns res-earrh work to 
I'rinpleic The Fclluw:h’p ((Iliane»*d by a 
ai’unt from the Mmlsirv ot overseas 
n.*velopni**m) will bo for one year Imm 
October 1, I960. Rulnry accoidlnu to ante 
and exoerlenrv up to £2 500 plus P P.5.U 
bcneilrs. I he f ellow will be required to 
n-ud H*mU hull Ills timj t*-ichin*i In tlie 
Hc’iimi at ; ronotnic Studies and the 
tciiiumdtfi mi hS own research. 

AppUcatUins (three copies;. Muting age. 
qiisiliilrtriuns and exueileiice und muning 
three lvlerees, slmuld teerh The ttcglstrat. 
The Univeniity. Leeds 2 (from uhnin further 
pm'Wilma may be ubtulned). nut later 
th.in Muy 1. 1056 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY 

(£1,925—£2,710 p.a. inclusive) 


Applications ara invitod for the appointment of an ENGINEER in 
the Development Policy Branch of the Board's Planning Depart¬ 
ment at London Headquarters. This Branch advises on some of 
the technical, econorrilc and policy problems arising from the 
continuous growth of the Industry. The vacancy Is In a group who 
contribute to the appraisal of the significance in long-term 
planning of prospective developments in generation methods, 
and In particular use of nuclear fuol. 

Candidates need not have specialised experience relating to these 
topics, but should have sufficient knowledge of scientific matters 
to deal with a wide range of technical'Issues and with relevant 
economic .method. Versatility and the ability to absorb ideas 
readily are Important. They should be of degree standard In 
Physics, or Mathematics br Engineering—qualification in Econo¬ 
mics would be an advantage. 
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Japan's remarkable economic growth has been greatly helped 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its establish¬ 
ment, the bank has been making long-term loans to various 
important enterprises with ftinds raised through the issuance of 
bank debentures. The bank also engages in foreign business, 
with emphasis on the introduction of foreign capital. 

As a long-term financing specialist* the bank will play an in¬ 
creasingly vital role in Japan's industrial future. 


tk LONG-TBUH CREDIT IANK Of JAPAN im 



SMat-yo fflnke) 

•t OtemecM, Tokyo, Jepen 
Ra OtfitKivi Offlcea 

Piece, Hew York, N.Y. 10003 


The Economist 
DIARY 

For the better ordering of the working day, 
and for the comfort and delectation of secretaries, 
there is nothing to equal it« 


A week’s appointments at 
an opening; a book that 
lies open flat on the desk 


72 pages of facts and 
figures covering the 
world; 40 pages of maps 


A diary lay-out specially 
designed for use at 
Board level 

All information easily 
found by means of handy 
thumb-indexes 


A memorandum book, an 
appointments register, pnd 
a complete reference book 


Bound throughout in 
red leather; title blocked 
in gold. Size 10* x 8" 


50'- 


Price for U.K. 
including 
postage and 



Price overseas 
by surface 
mail Air rates 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FROM DIARY DEPT,, 
THB ECONOMIST, 25 ST. JAMESES .ST* LONDON SWl 
WNuMl 51SS 


An Ai in Edition! ftrtce >12.50> ft .rtllihh 1 from Brook. Biothcw, 

MAMwNson AWm», New Yc*k 10017 



£8 off here—£20 off there! 

Hov/s it done? By introducing new 
TopstarHoEday Rights which now 
include 22 routasl 

TOPSfKB 

HCHJOpWrlBYAin 


CAN HLIUteM An, , 

WAm i wMafhar a n aN i H^ tmCMCs 

DUMOVNIK ■ 

(ran CM An 

MINORCA M«iK r . - _ 

II tB/t MW iy ty ntr MltNllll 

H An 



-to be sure WS 



ITIHHEttf 


ms 


EGNAtTA 


MHIHNS|t« CORFU • IG0U3ENITSA 
PATRAS & VICE VERSA 

A Joint sendee by 

HELLENIC MEDITERRANEAN UNffg General UJCAgents: 
Mediterranean Patsdnger Services Ltd. 25 Oxendoh St. 
8.W.* WHItehell 7707 

AORIATICA UiKK U.k.General Agents: Italian General 
Shipping Idspited,. 33 St. James's Street, S.W. 1 WHIte- 
hall 6033 
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Pari* Opera 
Business Centre 



HOTEL AMBASSADOR 



16. Bd. HAUSSMAiNN —9e 

Your Hold**** in 
the heart of Paris 

Tel.: PRO 6^74 <u»d 04-53 
Cnlile Addrew; Ambossottl PARIS 
aim «t rONT-HOMKU. Ryr.-Or.) A*M* t«00 «fc 

Winter wtfiumiMr Smmat NTH Mt mWEt, M. 49 *4*4 



WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

The 2S2-year oU Mitsui Bank. 

The first Mitsui Exchange Mouse was founded in (683* 
From it has grown a vast complex of industries, embracing 
every aspect of modem business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a central position 
in this great business group, it cun be of special help to you 
in your dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and exchange. We are 
modern, fast, and conscientious. You'll find our brunches of 
correspondent banks in every major city of the world* 

* 

THE BANK, ltd. 

HEAD OFFICE: YURAKUCHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 

LONDON BRANCH: 

No. M. Klna StrMt, London! S4J. t 

NEW YOijir fimiNOAPOR* 


uetiMtali •» $- 


wfrvjv'r^-' 

tew*iwpe7 _ Lt d!7'Vl 25 8t. Jomen’9 Street. "London, S.V 


Prime* in ttuteiKt *r «• O t w w i * tgPryir^l*d., Lawgoni fif 

Whitehall 5159. Postage on this Iwue: UK M.; Overseas 6d 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON 8TOOK EXCHANGE INDICES 

THK RCONOMIST-EXTCL j FINANCIAL 

INDICATOR i TIHIS 

(1953-100) { (1935-100) 


FT*ACTUARIBS 

INOICIS 

(April 10.1942-100) 


1966 

c 

1 

Close 

Yield 

i Ord. 

Yield 

500 

Yield 





% 

| Index 

% 

Shares 

*/. 

Yield 

Jan. 12 

410*7 

413*0 

5 22 

346-0 

5 74 

fl2*32 

5*36 

6*44 

.. 13 

414*2 

412*9 

5-23 

346-9 

5-76 

112-47 

5-36 

6*44 

„ M , 

412*7 

1 411-7 

5-24 

345-8 i 

5-77 

112-50 j 

$■36 

6-46 

„ 17 I 

1 412*1 ! 

411*5 

5*24 

344*9 1 

5-79 

112-22 

5-37 

6*46 

» •• j 

i 411-8 1 

1 412-5 

5-22 

344 3 

S-80 

M2-37 

5-36 

4-46 

» 19 1 

1 413*1 1 

414-2 

5-20 

345*8 

5*78 

M2-72 j 

5-35 

6-46 


High, 418 7 (November 25.1965) 
Low, 34M (July 5. 1945) 


High. 359 1 
(hay 3. 1945) 
Low. 313 8 
I duly 29. 1945) 


Prices. 1945-44 ; 


Low 


907, 

!?!• 


High 

95*7,2 

851>32 

80S. 

74*i* 

75*4 

62U 

93'| 

94>,* 

SL 

8* 

2 !' 1 * 

89*4 

104*4 

98*4 

I02'| 

98*4 

83 

104** 

60 

_45* 4 


Prices, 1965-66 


BRITISH FUNDS 
DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Price, 

ft 

1944 


70*4 

54*2 

88*4 

94 

8% 

17 4 


R 7 * , Savings Bonds 1%.... 

74*4 ' British Electric 3 %... 

71 *2 1 Savings Bonds 3%. 

. British Electric 3*2% .. 
1 British Transport 3%.. 

, Funding 4%. 

: Funding 6%. 

British Gas 3% . 

Treasury 5**%. 

‘ 3*,%... 


War Loan 3* a %. 

Consols 2*2%. 


.1944-47 i 
.1960-70 
.1968-73 . 
.1965-75 . 
.1976-79 : 
.1978-88 ! 
.1960-90 . 
.... 1993 : 
..1990-95 i 
..2008-12 1 
after 1952 


9S* t 

85*. 

80*2 

74*,** 

73'* 

59*4 

92*4 

94*4 

56*4 

53",* 

367* 


85** 

87*; 

99 

94*2 

97*| 

92*2 

67*2 

98** 

47*2 

J2*i_ 


| Australia 3**%.1965-69 

Birmingham 4*4%.1967-70 

LCC 6*4%.1974 

Australia 6%.1974-76 

Bristol 6* ? %.1975-77 100** 

I New Zealand 6%.1976-80 > 97* 4 

Northern Rhodesia 6%... 1978-81 

LCC 6*4%..1988-90 

Southern Rhodesia 4< 2 %.. IW7-92 

LCC 3%..after i920 


89*4 

101 

?6*a 


70 

100*2 

51 


ft 

1964 


95*2 

85«j 2 

80*, 

74*,*“ 

Ik 

ss 

SL 

12“ 

38*4 

88*4* 

89*4 

101*4 

94** 

98* 

97*4 

70 

100*2 

51 

43*4 


Nat Med. 
Yield. 
|an. 19. 
I944f 
£ s. d. 


Gross Red. 
Yield. 
Jan. 19. 

1944 
£ s. d. 

4 4 
12 4 

11 9 

12 II 


IS II 


11 
10 
2 

12 
7 
12 
12 
9 

13 

14 
10 
II 
13 
10 
10 
13 

5 

17 


Low 


1 Last i 

Dividend ORDINARY 
(a) (b£ (c), STOCKS 


Price, J Price, | Price, 


High 

46/9 
52/6 
22/7*2 

61/9 
75/9 
67/- 

S; 

3# 

£12*. 

32/3 
£31** 

60/- 
36/- 
14/8*4 

33/1*2 
62/- 
51/6 
H/6 
18 /- 
18/- 
19/6 

14/7*2 
18/4*2 
15/1*2 
g/*'l 
22 /- 
26/5*4 
65/4 
17/7*2 
14/7*2 

59/7*2 
27/9 
24/3 
10/9 
16/10*2 
25/6 
27/3 

24/6 
21/3 
45/9 
49/1*2 
16/9 

18/3 
24/6 
38/3 
44/3 
50/- 

♦ Ex dividend, 

(c) Veer's dl 
Rhodesia end Nyasaland Stock, 
on forecast dividend. 


Apr. 6. 
1965 


(an. 12, I Jan. 19, 
1966 i 1966 


53/- 

39/3 

16/- 

50/9 

62/6 

47/6 

39/3 

,27/9 

£21**,* 

T 

SC 

4S 

23/3 
10/1*2 
26/6 
47/- 
42/3 
8/9 
13/- 
• 3/6 
14/6 

11/9 | 

!^ 1 

W * 1 

48?- 

!!/-’ 

47/3 

Mis, 

,8! I 

18/6 I 
20 /- 

!$*. 

IVW. 

!# 

Eft 

35/8*4 


I 41/4 
17/7*, 
! 51/4 
66/6 
54/9 
1 44/6 
33/3 


39/3 

F 


j BANKS, DISCOUNT A HP , 

7*j b Barclays.£1 ! 54/- 

* Lloyds.£1 

Martins.$/- 

Midland.£1 

Net. Provincial.£1 

Westminster 'B*.£1 

Australia A N. Z.£1 

BOLSA.£1 

Bank of Montreal... .$10 £23",• 
Bank of New S. Wales. £1 ; 43/3 

Barclays DCO.£1 

Chartered.£1 

Hongk'g. A Shang—$25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros.5/- 

Hill, Samuel.5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

Schroears.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking 
Mercantile Credit 
United Domins. Tsc. 

BREWERIES, Etc. 

Allied Breweries ... .5/- 12/4*2 

Bass, Mitchells A B ... 5/- 15/3 
Charrington United.. 5/- 13/4*2 

Distillers.ID/- 22/9 

Guinness.5/- 20/3 

Harveys A'ss'n.5/- 15/3 

Scottish ANewc. Brew. £1 40/6 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread a A'.5/- 

BUILDINB. PAINT, Etc. 

Associated Portland... £1 

BPB Industries.10/- 

Richerd Costain.5/- 

Crittall Hope.5/- 

Internetional Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 


7*, b 
9 6 
6*2 0 
9*2 b 
8*j b 

4si 

6 b 
7*2 b 

¥i 

52'60c 
7* x o 
7*2 «i 

5 a 
24 c 

3*2 a 
6*4 b 
II b 
10 e 
12*2 b 

6 0 

I 2*2 0 

! 12 b 
I 5 0 

8 0 

13 b 

7*20 

• b 

4 0 

3*2 o 

5 a 

8 0 

3 a 
10 a 
5 0 


ST/i 

27/- 
12/7'j 
31/6 
59/- 
I 45/9 
1 10/- 
I 16/- 
! 14/6 
! 17/3 


64/-* 

50/-* 

21/l'j* 

60/-* 

71/3« 

67/- 

46/6 

35/6 

£25*4 

44/6 

41/6 

49/3 

D 

‘ 2 /- 

27/3 

11/10*2 

31/7*2 

59/- 

47/9* 

11/1*2 

16/3 

17/1*2 

18/1*2 

13/9* 

14/7*2 

13/1/ 


63/9* 
49/9* 
21/6* 
i 60/-* 
i 72/-* 

i 66/6 

1 46/9 
J 35/3 
£26*a 

44/6 
! 42/6 
50/3 
£9*g 
, 30/9 

12/4*2 

33/1*2 

60/6 

48/6 

10/7*2 

16/10*2 

16/9 

18/1*2 

13/9* 

14/7*2 

iVIL: 


I Yield, 

! Jan. 19. 
1966 

; s 

4-4 

4 6 

3- 8 
40 

4- 9 

4- 5 

5 1 

5- 4 
2-8 
3 6 
5-4 

6 0 

4- 8 
3-9 

2- 7 
6 1 
40 
40 

3- 6 
3 1 

5- 2 
7-1 

6 - 2 
60 
5 5 

5*5 


1-4 


II 

17 


I *5 

•8 


Prices, !965rA6 


Bargain 

Marked 


10,983 

11.487 

10.997 

13.376 

11,569 

10.427 


High, 113*86 (November 26. 1965) 
Low, 99 07 (July 29. 1965) 


High 

25/3 

40/3 

33/Ha 

23/3 

64/1*2 


Low 


I IrtSt 

J Dividend 

k«)W(c)l 


Ufa 

44/- 


X IX 

!s4' 1 


?s:ii 

20 o ) 


2 

Of 

4 

2 

71 

41 

Vf 

6/ 

6/ 

0 

6f 

01 

01 

ft 

6/ 

_0£ 


Covet 


54/- 

77/1*2 

13/3*4 

75/- 

29/3 

18/6 

47/- 

48/9 

63/9 

33/1*2 

38/7*i 

18/7*1 

42/3 

61/3 

76/- 

39/9 

41/6 

9/- 

14/- 

26/3 

8/6*4 

35/6 

59/9 

25/6 

25/2*4 

dp 

19/6 

60/9 

17/10*2 

42/6 

72/9 

28/3 

48/6 

14/9 

21/4*, 

38/- 

7/9 

40/3 

'MV* 

9/9 

12/10*2 

S9/6 

13/10*2 

'ip 

% 

4/1*2 


, 38/- 
61/7*2 
i 9/6> 
60/- 
i 21/4*2 
I 11/7*2 
• 35/3 
| 37/- 
44/- 

!ioi/- 

29/3 

11/9 

. ”/" 
44/- 
i 52/3 

! 30/9 
i 33/- 
! 6/M* 

I M/4*2 

! 

\& 

! 19^9*4 
18/3*4 

i Vb 

j M/9 
I 48/9 
13/7*2 
34/i»; 
56/9 
20/9 
38/6 
10/4*2 
•4/3 

Dfcg 

T’ 

7/3 
8/10*2 
50/6 
25/9 
26/- 
12/- 
28/9 | 

6/3 
11/9 


t3*,0 * 


22*i 6 

7*20 

4 o 
3*i« 
3 d 
5*e0 

10 fc 
7 b 
20 c 
20 0 

5 o 
IS a 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


House of Fraser.5/- 

Marks A Spencer 'A\5/- 

United Drapery.5/- 

Woolworch.$/- 


Prlce, j Price. 


British Petroleum-£1 

BurmahOil.£1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

tM2|0 ; Shell Transport. *....$/- 

1 Ultramar.10/- 

, ELECTRICAL A RAOIO 

5 0 ! AEI..£1 

6 0 i BICC...£1 

6 b Crompton Parkinson.5/- 

Oocce.... .10/- 

EMI. 10/- 

EUiottfAutomation... 5/- 

Engfish Electric.£1 

General Electric.£1 

C. A. Parsons..£1 

Philips Lamp Works. 10 fl. 

Plasty ..10/- 

Pye (Cambridge) ... .5/- 

Radio Rentals.5/- 

A. Reyrolle.£1 

Thorn Electrical.5/- 


23/9 

34/6 

28/3 

19/7*2 

51/3* 

4SL. 

28/4*1 

46/- 

69/7*a* 

13/9*4 

70/6 

26/9 

15/9 

128/6 

ar 

65/6 


Wb.Wl 


4*2 0 
7 b 
4 


fh 

7*20 
71,0 
8 b 

5 0 

6 b 

5 d 

6 0j 
7*20 | 
II b I 
4*2 0 
8*2 b 
2*20 
8*2 b 
8 b 


15 b 
4 0 
14*14b 
8 b 
2*2 0 


■% 


Babcock A Wilcox. 

John Brown. 

, Cammed Laird... 

5 0 ! Internal. Combust. 

3*4 0 ! Swan Hunter .... 

“ John Thompson .. 

Coventry Gauge.. 

Alfred Herbert. 

Allied Ironfoufiders. .5/- 

Averys.5/- 

BSA.10/- 

George Cohen.5/- 

Devy-Ashmore.5/- 

Guest, Keen. . . ,£l 

Heed Wrightson.5/- 

Metal Box...,.,.£1 

Ransom, A Merles.. .5/- 

Renold Chains . /.£1 

Tube Investments..., .£1 

Vickers.£1 23/6 

Ward (Thos. W.).£) 42/9 

Wellman Eng. Corpn. 5/- 11 /9 

Woodalt-Duckham.. .5/- 
FOOD A TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers .... 10/- 
Assoc. British Foods.. I/- 

Bovril.£1 

Brooke Bond ‘B*.5/- 

Fitch Lovell.2/6 

International Stores. .5/- 
J. Lyons ‘A*..£1 


34/3 

37/10*2 

B/3*4 

% 

53/Mi 
24/3 
22/6 
30/8 V 
10 /- 
12/10*1 
48/- 
*9/- 
55/1*2 
16/4*2 
38/9 
59/-* 


22/3 

39/M, 

31/6 

22 /- 

61/- 

SS/M, 


lO*, b j Ranks-Hovis.io/- 


7 

3*2 0 

8 u 
17*2 0 
14 c 


Reckitt A Colman.. 10/- 

S pi Hers.5/- 

Tare A Lyle.£1 

Tesco Stores.I /- 

Unlgate.5/- 


15/6 

28/6 

7/7*a 

M/7«2 

Ifi" 

52/-|| 

28/3 

if/"' 1 

l 7 ^ 


33/9 

52/3 

69/6 

11/8*4 

73/6 

37/7*2 

12/4*1 

46/6 

48/9 

59/9 

*34/4*2 

65/3 

34/10*2 

36/9 

6/9 

12/6*4 

17/6 

6/8*4 

31/-* 

58/3 

22^ 

a 

nr 

15/- 

40/9 

60/6 

22 / 10 *, 

43/- 

10/6 

17/3 


Jan. 19, 

1966 


22/6 

39/1*2 

31/9 

31/- 

61/6 

.55/3 


Tierar 

"Mi- 


365 


Cover 


27/9 

. 54/- 
‘ 70/1*2 
ll/ll*, 
74/- 
27/6 
IS/M, 
47/- * 
48/9 
,60/- 
115/6 
1 34/3 
12/10*2 

ip 

65/- 

Hr. 

itS>« 

%: 

30/6* 

Sk 

S/7*a 1 
Jo/s?! 2 

a? 

nr 

% 

23/l0*i 

43/- 

10/11*4 

*7/6 


38/- 
7/M 2 
39/9 
10/9 
, 9/7*2 

; 12/9 

i 51/9 
: 29/3* 
29/6 
12/6 
31/- 
»0/9 
12/1*2- 


37/3 
6/10*2 
39/6 
10/10 * 
9/7*2 
12/9 
I 52/6 
i 29/-* 

, 2 ? /3 
I 12/6 

I , 

' lO/IO*, 

! M/10*, 


7-2 

l lV 

4 9 

6*5 

8 0 

It 


4 4 
4-6 
4-4 
4-4 

5 5 
40 
4-3 

3- 5 
4*2 
2 8 

4- 1 

7- 8 

5- 4 

3- 6 
2-3 

5*4 
5 8 

8- 9 
5*9 

(9-4) 

5a 

4*6 

6*2 

4*8 

4- 7 

5- 1 
5-3 
5 8 
6*7 

4 2 

5- 4 
4-4 
S3 
8*4 

5 8 

6- 9 
60 

4*3 

4- 5 
6-1 
5 3 
3*9 
4*3 
5*1 

5- 5 
4 8 
5*2 
65 
2*8 
5*9 


1*3 

1*4 

MS 

1- 4 

2 - 6 
1*1 
21 
2-0 


S 

?:? 

2*1 

4 

1-8 

1- 9 
2*7 
1*2 

2- 3 
1*8 

1- 3 
2*5 
31 
4-3 

14 

2- 1 
0-4 
1*2 

0*5 
9 
J *6 
1*8 
1*7 
18 
2*2 
2 

2*0 

3 

7 

1-7 

19 

1*9 

OS 

1*8 

0*9 

1*3 

2 1 
2*0 
2 2 

1- 9 
2*6 
1*5 
1-6 
1-6 

2 - 2 
2*3 

2**4 

1*8 


OREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


1 Jen. 12 Jan. 19 
j. Frcs. 1 Fret. 


Kir Liquid*.., 
nquedeParls 

Citroen. 

.. F. Pctrolc. 
lie G. d-Elect, 
lechines Bull 
'echiney .... 


Jan. II 

% 


Jan. M 
% 


597 
280 
IBS I 
182-5 
553 l 
156*5 
219-51 


! GERMANY 

595 A.E.G. 

288 Bad’che. Anilin. 

184*5' Bayer. 

202 Commersbank. 
566 I Deutsche Bank. 
160 Hoechst Farb. . 


461 

452 

371 

375 

410 


• Jan. 12 11an. )9 


I 


220 , 
279-Si 


SHb ii x 

I8/M1 I8/M2 


8 a 
5 0 
6*4 b 

5 0 


Albright A Wilson.. .5/- 

Borsx Defd.5/- 

Msons.£1 

ici.:.,.£( 

Monsanto.5/- 

ORAPERT A STORES 

Pure Drug..,.5/- 


14/9 

14/-* 

56/6 

fifi 

23/3 

26/Ma 

23/3 

19/4*2 

% 

13/6 

•6/- 


26/5*4 

53/9 

14/7*2 

•4/4*2 

20/4*2 

71^*2 

77/7*2 

70/4*, 

»9/4*a 

44/6 

43/10*2 

•5/3 


76/5*4 

55/9 

•4/7*, 

•4/6 

2$’ 2 

20/4*2 

as 

77/9 

70/3 

71/3 

45/6 

43/10*2 

16/9 


5-7 

1-7 

,hone>Pou 

lane 280 1 285 

5-1 

1*9 

.I.M. 

311 I 307 

5 8 

II 

isint-Gobain 190 183 

(3-8) 

2-0 

isinor... 

M3 107 S 

5-0 

1*5 

Index .. 

.. 108-6 108-7 

5-5 

1-6 

High... 

. Ill-79 (31.3.65) 

. 93-49 (20.7.65) 
Dee. 31, I96S-I00. 

(5-5) 

1*7 

Low. 


3*9 

-8 


'.V-’S 

25/o 


Montague Burton... 10/— 1 25/4 
Debennams.10/- 33/3* 


OFattan Warehouses .5/< 
GUS *A '< • >_» »_Li.. iiil/' 


35/6* 
i 43/- 


17/9 17/7*2 

23/6 23/3 

34/10*2 34/7*2 

43/6 44/3 

50/- _ « 49/-_ 


■0 

1 


2*4 

20 

3*4 

1-7 

7*2 

3*1 

1-8 
2 3 
M 
13 
1*3 

2 3 
1*4 
1-7 
1*7 

lll_ 


Kundenkradit . 343 

Loewenbrau... 90S 

Mannesmann .. IBS 

Siemens. 507 

Thyuen-Huotte 173*4 
Volkswagen . 480 491 

Herstdtc Index 91 '0t 92*25 

High . 105-22 (B.I.65S 

Lew. B6-8S 14.1.66) 

Dec. 31 1 1959*100. 


N0UAND 

470 A.K.U. .. 

454 Amster.R0t.8k. >FI. 59 

368*2 Bijenkorf.I 560 

383 Heinekens .... I 462 
419 lnterunieiFl.50) IFI.I92 
500*, K.N.Hoegoven [ • 460 
340 Kon. Zout'Ket. 783 
Philips (FI.25).. FU2I 
Robeco (Ff.50). (R.227 
Thomasaen A 6. |FI. 85- 
Valeuroi 


930 

179 

513 

172 



Vataurop...... N_ 

Zwanenbg (FI20)IFI.I76 

High. '.'.'.y. 370*9 (2.3.65) 

Lew. 299*4 (16.12.65) 

1953- 


$ 

P 

1i; 

68*4 
683, 
36 s , 
53»* 
54*4 

*ower Corpn. I3*| 
teal of Csnsda 27*4 

'rans.Can.Pipe I 39 
Montreal Ind. 

Index .. 169 63 

High . 174 0 

lew. fSf 8 . 

_ tfH-'JQO. 


•bltlbi Pr. A P. 
lumlnium... 

Bell Tel. 

Ian, Brewer's. 
Ian. Imp. Benk| 
Jan. Pse. Rly.. 
Hiram Walker 
iperial pil 


9/1 • 

X 

25/- 


$ AUSTRALIA £A 

ll*, Ampol Pet. 9/10 

36*; Ass.rulpA P... 30/6 

61 Auat.Con.lndt. 57/9 
0*2 Aust. Oil A Gat 24/9 
69 s , Brit. Tobacco.. 38/3 , 

66*2 BrokenHill Pty. 48/101 

36 G.L Coles. 14/- '■ 

53*4 Colonial Sugsr. . 64/9 
54 Felt A Textiles. | 7/- 

13*2 I.C.I., A.N.Z.. 42/9 

26j, MjferEmporium 32/6 

Sydney Ind. 

169-76 Index .326-75 

(13.5.65) High. 368-74 I_ 

(26.7.65) lew. 301-86 (29.6.65) 

1937-39-100. 


JAPAN 


Fuji Iron . 

Hitachi. 

Honda Motor. 
Kirin Brewery 
Mitsub. Chem. 
13/M Mitsub. Elect.. 
63/9 Mitsub. Heavy . 
4/10 Nippon Elect... 

42/3 Sony. 

Toyo Rayon ... 
Yaweta iron ... 


32/9 
• 4/2 


Yen 

293 

57 

86 

310 

260 

106 

66 

78 

213 

480 

122 

57 


Yen 

294 

59 

84 

312 

259 

106 

45 

78 

214 

477 

121 

58 


326-15 ! 


Average. 1418 46 1414-55 

High . 1434 94 (4.1.66) 

tee, . 1020 49 (12.7.65) 


id, f IWfree... | The net redemption yields allow for tax at 8b. 3d. in L N Ex capitalisation. T Ex rights, tt Equivalent to 8*0 sterling, (a) Interim dividend. ' (b) Final dividend. 
dMdend. (e^To earliest date, (f) Ftssyfsld^ ^(g^Ev eR. (b)'After Zambianjtax. (/) ToJaMsc date. \n) Interim since reduced or poind. _ <g) Resulting from^pijt of Federation of 


Japanese prices supplied 


tiwa Securities, Tokyo. 


i.Jnde»«oppli4 dAp the MontneL 


sd. <p) netuiung 
S eeds E K ch eege. 


.4*. Yields in brockets are 






































































THE ECONOMIST JANUARY 22, 1966 


I Dividend 1 ORDINARY 
K*)(g<«)j STOCKS 


Price. h. ... 


2& 

IMS 


Held. 
19, 


'Ttf 

6 


|Co*ar 


Price., 1965-44 


High Low 


^SW" ©to]® 


44/9 44/9 

-M Wf- 
& iSt 

8/3 

a s k? 

IM/3 97/4 
M/3 37/- 

3*/- 2S/3 

0/3 30/9 

79/3 42/3 


14/74 

15/1*2 

33/1*2 

10 /l'a 

58/- 

19/9 

38/3 

41/- 

IBP 

% 

48/4 

47/- 

l8/7»a 

31/4 

59/9 

23/7*1 

50/7'i 

21/9 

34/- 

40/4 

50/9 

42/3 

29/- 

31/- 

24/- 

28/4 

34/3 

35/3 

34/4 

29/3 

ar 

28/9 

20/9 

44/4 

10/3 

12 / 10*2 

11/4 | 

31/9 

19/- I 

25/9 

41/3 

10/4 

48/4* 2 j 


12/- 

#■* 

27^0*i 

11 / 1*4 

S/i 

37/4 
, 57/4 
15/7*2 
21/4 
48/4 
I 17/9 
: 38/7*1 
1 12/3 
24/- 
47/- 
44/3 

25/9 

22/7*! 

14/4 

14/4 

w 


tlp 8 « 

4 o 
7* a o 

43*)0 

tS; 
12*2 0 
IH s o 
50 4 
II o 
t40 o 
| ? ,u. 

7*iO 

5 o 
12*14 
15 c 

4 c 

rs 

2*io 

«* 4 4 

4*jo 

S*i 

5*o4 

5 o 
7* a o 
8 o 

7 o 
8*i 4 
10 o 
10 4 
I2*i0 
10 o 

5 o 
4 o 

10 4 
10 4 
2 4 

8 4 
4*4 4 
7»i 4 
10 4 

9 4 


Brk. Amofc Tobic... 10/— 

Ggllalior * .10/- 

Impsrial Tobacco.£1 

Britannic.5/- 

Gommaricat Union ..5/- 
Equity A Law Lila....5/- 
Gonoral Accident....5/- 

Guardian.3/- 

Ltgal A Gonaral.5/- 

Northorn A Empl.£1 

Pawl.I /- 

Prudantial ‘A*.I/- 

Royal.$/- 

SHm** Wiser a£l 

MnvRI A AMOtArY 

Birfteld.5/- 

SHtish Motor.5/- 

tegoar Can ‘A 1 .5/- 

Rootaa Motors 'A'.. .4/- 

Leyland Motors.£1 

Brisco* Aeroplane... 10/- 

Hawker Slddeley.£1 

Rolls-Royce.£1 

Oowty Group.10/- 

Dunlop Rubber ....10/- 

loaeph Lucas.£1 

Triplex Hold net ...10/- 

wm a mimmm 

Financial News.5/- 

Financlal Times.5/- 

Internat. Publishing.. 5/- 
News. of the World. .5/- 
W.H. Smith A Son *A\£I 

Thomson Org'n.5/- 

Bowater Paper.£1 

British Printing.5/- 

Bunzl Pulp.5/- 

Raed Paper.£1 

WJginsTeape.£1 

Colvilles.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steel.£1 

South Durham.£1 

Steel Co. of Wales....£1 

Stewarts A Lloyds.£1 

lohn Summers.£1 

Jnited Steel.£1 


23/- 

$!?;> 

% 

32/4 

8/6*4 

ys\ 

19/4 

29/3 

38/9 

38/4 


48/- 43/4 

22/9 28/3 

49/3 41/4 

4% ,4 1'/i 

% 

29/9 37/3 

|lim 121/3 
I 0 *j 54/3 

29/4 38/9 

34/3* 37/3 

73/3 77/3 


I 7 
47/3 
108/9 
48/9 
37/3 
I0*i« 
122/4 
55/9 
38/9 
37/- 
74/9 


20 « Assoc. British Picture.5/- 
10 e Assoc, Television 'A*. 5/- 

4 « Wm. Baird.£1 

20 Beecham Group.5/- 

f3*,0 ! Bookers.10/- 

7-924 j British Match.£1 

0 4 1 British Oxygen.5/- 

5 0 | British Ropes.5/- 

17*2 0 , Bgtlm't.I/- 

5 o I De La Rue.10/- 

12. c | Drages.5/- 

6 0 l Gescetner 'A* .......5/- 

10 Giaxo. 10 /- 

13 Harrison A Cr.Defd...£l 
15 Hoover‘A*.5/- 


15/- . 

JT \ 

! 

I5/I0>i 1 

29/l0*i: 

35/10*2! 

17/10*1, 

29/4*1 1 

32/9* 

24/10*1 

$5 

45/9 

19/3 

27/9 

40/9 

44/9 

28/4 

25/3 

19/3 

18/- 

19/- 

32/3 

30/3 

29/3 

23/10*1 
14/2*4 
29/Hj , 
19/10*1! 

41/7*1 ' 

10/9 
27/6 
I4/I0*i 
25/3 : 

31/3* > 
42/3* I 
45/3 | 


15/3 

14/- 

28/6 

9/7*1 

?7$*j 


15/4 
14/- 
27/7*i 
9 / 5*4 
50/4 
l 8 /li a 
. , . 34/3 
39/I0V 39/9 
15/9 15/9 

29/1*1 29/6 

30/- ; 30/6 

22/4 22/6 


39/9 

40/1*2 

18/- 

23/4 

59/9 

22 /- 

50/- 

13/4 

35/6 


i 19/9 
59/3 
18/6 
23/6 
59/6 
21/9 
50/7*i 
12/6 
I 36/- 


40/4*1 40/3 

50/9 »/- 

27/3 28/6 

22/9 23/3 

If/- 18/6 

20 / 1*2 21 /- 

20/7*1 20/7», 

30/10*2 31/10*2 
28/- 29/- 

29/3 28/9 


28/3 

18/9*4 

29/6 

28/3 

19/6 

J7/3 

w 

*7-*’ 

17/6 

21/6 

37/9* 

50/- 

43/- 


29/- 

18/5*4 

! 30/3 
1 28/3 
; 20 /- 

' 37/10*2 
10 /-* ' 
i 12/71, 1 
’ 9/7t, : 
i 26/3 I 
: i7/io'i 

121/3 ; 

38/-* 
50/6 I 
43/1*2 


44/4 5-7 
29/- (4 6 ) 
62/6 4-4 


2-4 

2-1 

1-4 


3- 9 

4- 8 
3-1 
3-8 
3-4 

2- 5 

3- 9 

4- 0 

3- 5 

4- 7 
4-9 

3 2 
7-1 
2-7 
17 

4- 6 
7 4 
6 6 

5- 0 
5-6 
5-4 

5- 5 
(5-6) 

31 
3 2 

5 4 

6- 4 

4- 2 

6 4 

5- 9 

2- 4 
5-4 
4-0 

11-2 

12-0 

4- 3 
11-4 
9-7 

7- 8 
110 
10*4 

5- 2 

6- 1 
(4-6) 

to 

5-9 
5 5 
5-5 
5 7 

5 7 

3- 4 
3 8 

4- 2 

6 3 
7-0 


\w* 

48/6 

20/9 

38/9 

16/6 

22/7*1 
11/3 
13/1<i 

24/4'j 

18/- 

25/4*i 

41/7*1 

36/l* 2 

11/7*1 


85/6 

14/- 
2 I/I*i 
H/4*i 
18/3 
| I5/I*i 
21/H, 


' 1-9 
; I -4 

i IS 

1-7 

I 1,9 

! 1-9 
: iB 
I 1-9 


I 2-9 

; n 

!« 

, 1*4 

! 

j 4-5 
15 
I 15 

0 4 
0-7 
0-9 
1-0 
1-0 

1- 3 
II 
1-0 

2 9 

2- 1 
2-4 
2-0 
2-1 
1-9 
1-6 

I 1-8 
j 1-2 
* 1-7 
i 29 


|320/- [238/9 

22/3 ' 17/- 


06/9 

46/3 

16/3 

53/9 

38/9 

86 / 10*1 

|236/3 

56/- 

14/Hi 

66/3 

'85/- 


86/6 

98/9 

9I/I0*i 

121/3 

101/10*1 

60/- 

1198/9 

38/- 

H/3 

54/3 

142/6 


R20l*j ;SI54 
20/7*a 14/- 

32/|i 2 1 24/3 
21/4 J 11/9 

44/- 1 15/- 

21/9 16/9 

18/33, 13/3 

37/7*1 29/3 

57/- ; 44/Ma 

32/6 24/6 

42/3 33/- 

18/7*1 ! 12/10*1 
22/9 1 18/3 

66/3 i 50/- 
21/10*1 >6/7*2 
12/11*41 10/2*4 
45/11*4 36/4*2 
13/8*4 9/1l*e 

I 5 /U 4 10/9 


4-/ 

! l -a 
i 21 

1 2-2 


25/- 

55/7*2 

18/6 

n'/l 

IV/.' 1 

18/9 

31/- 

49/- 

25/1 

3/41, 

3/9 


20 /- 

45/7*2 

14/9 

13 / 5*4 

25/6 

23/7*1 

47/9 

15 /- 

23/7*, 


9 a 
4*s b 
12 b 
I 2 *i c : 

iT. I 

9 a 

25 \ 

4 0 

10 0 
8*4 b 
IS e 

12-65 

,# l 

50 a • 
16*, a | 
21*46 
15 a I 
40 a j 
140 b 
45 « 
8*46 
200 b ! 
22*46 ; 
7*2 c 
60 b 1 
60 a ! 
83 05c . 

10 a I 

5 a j 
35 0 { 

Nil b j 

4 0 | 

5 c 

11 £| 
6*20 ; 
3 0 ; 


Hudson's Bay.£1 

ICT. £1 

Mecca 'A*.5/- 

NatlonalCanning ...,£l 

Pillar Hldg.2/- 

Powell Duffryn.10/- 

Rank Organisation.. .5/- 

Schweppas.5/- 

Seara'A'.5/- 

Staetley.5/- 

Thomaa Tilling.4/- 

Turnar A Nawall.£1 

Unilavar ..5/* 

Uniiaver NV.12 R. 

mi.5/- 


Anglo-Amerkan.... 10/- 
Chartar Cons..,-.... .5/- 
Consoiid. Gold Piaida.£l 

General Mining. £1 

Union Corporation..2/6 
Free State Geduld...5/- 

W. Driefontein.10/- 

Wescern Deep ‘A*_£1 

Western Holdings .. .5/- 
Roan Selection Tst .. .£1 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

Z. Angfo-Amer.10/- 

De Beers Defd. Reg.. .5/- 
Internat Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoh.5/- 


92/3 100/- 

44/3 29/- 

17/- 19/llj 
29/H, 3B/1 

I4/I0*a 12/9 
19/4*2* 22/6 
24/6 29/7*1* 

12 /- 11/9 

19/6*4* 22/3 
20/Hi 16/7*1 

23/6* 22/10*1 

42/- 38/9 

31/9* 33/- 

8’ia 8 

11 / 1*2 10/4 

1271/3* {288/9 
19/Tli 20/9 
95/9* 104/9 
136/10*1 107/6 
108/9 
128/9* 

M 3/9 
78/1*2 


105/- 

!»35/7«i 

1*13/9 

74/4*, 


213/9* ^26/3 
' 40/- ' 48/6 

12/3 13/4*, 

57/9* 58/9 

ISI/l'i* 180/- 
$167*1 $IM 
16/10't I 20 / 1*1 
M/7*i(, 30/1*2 


7 b 
7*i0 
8*30 
12 b 
2*,0 
10 b 
4340 
7*,0 
ll 2 )C 

IQ*, b 
25 0 
63, 
10 * 2 6 
15*2 b 
I7*i b 

8 0 
3 0 
8*30 

t22* a b 
t3 b 

l^iio 

5 a 


Anglo Norness. £1 

Brit. A Com'waalth.. 10/ 

Cunard. £1 

Furness Withy. £1 

Ocean Steam.£1 

P A O Defd.£1 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£1 

Carrington A Dewhst 5/- 

Courtaulds.5/- 

West Riding Wonted.£1 

Woolcombort.£1 

Calico Prlnaars.57- 

Coats. Patons A •.....£! 
English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

Viyella Int.5/- 

TMISTS A PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET 'A* Defd.5/- 

Cable A Wireless... .5/- 

Philip Hill.5/- 

Industriai A General.5/- 
City Centra Props... .57- 
City Lond. Real Prop.. £ I 

Land Securltias.10/- 

Lond. Cnty. Freehld. 107- 
TEA A RUBBER 
Cons. Tea A Lands... .£1 

Jokai (Assam).£1 

Highlands A Lowlands 2 /- 
London Asiatic.2/- 


18/6 

! 34/3 
19/- 
15/3^4 
* 30/- 

j 27/4*, 


16/6 

*7/3 

19/9 

16 / 5*4 

35/9 

53/3 

28/- 


101/4 
30/7*1 
l9/4i a 
34/4 
12/6 
22/6 
30/41 1 * 
11/9 
21/9 
16/7*2 
23/6 
39/3 

S. 

1292/6 
: 22/3 
106/3 
, 102/6 

WP 

134/7*2 

, 61/- 

j 17/3 

17/3 

20/3 

17 / 2*4 

35/3 

52/4*1 

28/1*1 


39/6 38/9 38/6 

14/3 17/3 I7/7*, 

19/- 20/I*, 20/7*1 

54/6 62/6* 62/6* 

I9/I0*i »7/IO*2 17/7*1 

I0/9V 12/- 12/5*4 

40/9 44/11*4 45/11% 

10/5% 13/1*2 i 13/1*2 

21/-* 14/3 14/4*, 

24/3 25/- | 24/9 

49/10*2 53/4*2 I 53/101,1 
j 18/6 | 17/9 17/6 

15/6 16/3 | 16/6 

29/9 30/6 ! 31/3 

, 27/71, | 28/7*2 i 28/9 , 

53/6 ! 62/3 1 62/9 | 

, 15/10*2' 17/6 I l7/4*i j 

| 24/9 | 29/6 | 29/6 | 

43/- j 45/6 : 48/- 

20/9 ! 13/6 ! 13/6 

3/0*4 | 3/0*, 1 3/4*i 

3/7*2 . 3/5*4 i 3/7'i 


3SF 

■Tj 

1? 

48 

5*2 

4*9 

3 5 
5-7 
5-7 

4 6 
4*9 
5*5 
(38) 

3» 

71 

41 
60 
61 
6 8 
3*7 
8-7 

W 

71 

11-2 h 
96 
16-4 h 

50 

2- 7 
7-8 
5-9 
(n) 

23 

5-9 

5- 8 

6 - 2 

5- 0 
71 

6 - 2 

5 0 
61 
5 8 
7-9 
6-4 
5 9 

5 7 
4 1 

3 5 
5‘8 

3- 9 

4- 8 

4 3 
5‘2 

51 
4-5 

6 2 

177 

ISI 

123 


24 

1*0 
M 
I'3 
1*9 
1-5 
1-6 
1*6 
20 
• •9 

1- 3 
3-0 

3- 0 
0-8 

1-8 

2- 4 
2-5 
30 
1-3 
1-7 

4- 9 
12 
1-2 

1- 4 
II 

2 - 2 

1-4 

20 

1-0 


1- 4 

1-8 

2 - 6 
0-6 

1- 7 

2- 8 
1-7 
1-7 
1-0 
1-8 
1-7 
1-8 
20 

1-2 

1-7 

1-3 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

l-l 

II 

II 

1-5 

1-5 

1-5 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



Beth. Steel.... 



Nr. Distillan... 
Pan-American ..I 
Procter Gamble* 
Radio Corpn.... 
Seers Roebuck .. 

Shell Oil.I 

Socony-Mobil., .1 
Stand. Oil Ind... 
Stand. Oil N.|... 
Union-Carbide.. 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Electric... 
Wool worth .... 
Xerox.. 


62% 45 
■ 31% , 30% 
jMJt, pH*. 


Standard and Poor'i Indie at (1941-43—100). 


1945-44 

425 

Industrlak 

Yield 

% 

Govt 

Bonds 

Yield 

% 

Dec. 22 
* 29 

t » 

-* ** 

98-31 

97- 77 

98- M 

99- 30 

100 - 02 

2 98 
2-99 
2 -H 
2-95 

2 93 

04 24 
84-14 
84-04 
84-24 
•4-28 

4-45 

4-44 

4-47 

£8 


> ,# «J 



Money Market Indicators 

There was a tendency for interest rates to harden in London, but movements were limited to 
a* to }'<j per cent range. There was no change in Euro-dollar rates and the cost of forward cover 
so covered arbitrage margins generally moved in London’s favour; there was no advantage e 
way between Euro-dollars and local authority loans. In London the total of Treasury bius is 
again fell. 

TREASURY SILL TENDERS KEY MONEY AND! ARBITRAGE RA‘ 

London JaaiMry II 

! Amount (£ million); 91-Day Benfc rate (from 7%, Market discount rote 

' Tender */U»R ..* <3 months'): 

SJU!' Average Allotted ." d * r Deposit rates Treasury bills... b*i 

Tender AwMled ratv of gt Max. Sj 7 days' notice: Bank billa. 5VS 

^ Allotment Rate lading Qearlng banka.... 4 Fine trade bills.. 7-7*j 

—nnT— nm- - a . - — — . ..■ DiSCOUnt houses . .« 4 

, f M5 YMfey •. d A Local authorities... 4* it luro-dollar deposits: 

(an. 15 170 0 321-2 132 5-4B 20 2.850-0 3 months'fixed: 7 days' notiwTT 4 * 4 -! 

• .. 1 - ... - ... , .. i .. . ^ . Local authorities... 4*, 3 months’. 5-5*j 

!S I 2S*2 IS .12? £ ?'S 8 ! Finance hMses.... 6 *| 

11 SS S JH*! S !2‘5i ?? J JS'S money: luro^terllng depoNto: 

24 | 190-0 333-8 109.10-47 22 2.520-0 Clearing banka* (In Paris): 

Oct. I 190-0 334-1 108 5-82 51 j 2.540-0 Dsmo^sp^ ^4*A 3 ntoMh?^*''* 

.. 8 190-0 404-1 107 10-24 44 ' 2,540-0 U*^. 

., 15 180-0 344-4 108 2-87 8 2.580 0 S£5 ^-80^, .-*14 

.. 22 180*0 300 5 109 0-42 44 2,590-0 forward rate: 

tt 29 180-0 418-7 108 9 59 31 2,590-0 

* , is-* l n 3 months'. * 4-61 

Nov. 5 180-0 323-7 109 2 47 35 2.5M-0 * _ 

., 12 200-0 416-7 109 4-09 23 2,538-0 N«W YPfH 

.. 19 180-0 319-0 109 2 90 , 28 L5J0-0 Treamiry bills: Markat paper. 

26 180-0 382-1 107 10-72 54 2.M0-O jaauary 12. 4-59 Bank blllsT:.... 4-7S 

_ ,, „ 19. 4-47 Carta, of deposit. 4-90 

Dec. 3 180 0 414-1 107 5-32 30 M80-0 -„—--- 

„ 10 190-0 337-4 109 4-44 44 2,450 0 CDY#HBtf ArbltfAflff MArglflO 

„ 17 I90r« 310-9 110 3-74 49 2,420-0^ In favour of; 

M 23 180-0 345-1 110 5-88 41 2,410-0 Last wtek* '"This week- 

31 180-0 372-4 HO 5 08 20 2.400-0 . fTyorkT, 

l414 PNme bonk bllh. London *n London »it 

jw. 71 170*0 a»7*» ' in 1*10 01 j.no -0 •*“' N.r«rk*» nr 

* hJ Ito S IW OUWO-i? JL. A178J sJSSwgyoS^taOUmtwT <f uLte. »» 

• On January 7th tandem ter 91-dey bilk at £98 12s, 7d. . fhtie covered arbitrage mrgim show the digbreiitiefs In 
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The British taste for a fat, juicy kipper may be a music-hall joke but landing millions of herrings, not to 
mention thousands of tons of other fish, is the serious concern of a highly efficient, electronically minded 
industry. In the fishing fleets of Western Europe and North America over 6,000 vessels are equipped with 
Oecca Navigator. The continuous, automatic, accurate position fixing information provided by Decca 
enables ships to steam direct to and from the fishing grounds by the shortest routes. The Decca Marine 
Automatic Plotter provides a pictorial display on which the track of the ship, as it sails, is dravyn on a 
chart so allowing the Skipper to cover fishing grounds systematically. With Decca on board fishipg is a 
planned and profitable operation-time and fuel are saved, gear losses on wrecks and rough ground are 
minimised and the safety of ship and crew increased. As you dissect your breakfast kipper perhaps you'll 
ponder the thought that Decca helps to get fish out of the sea and on to your plate quicker and fresher 
than ever before. And cheaper. 





1$ mtfcEHftMftpH 12,dOO §HIPS AND AIRCRAFT AND tHE SYSTEM COVERS 
OVER B/toiiUON SQUARE MILES OF LAND AND SEA 


Tht Dacca 


Navigates 


Company Limited. London 
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Mall mix at the post office Is a 
real headache. Letters and cards 
of every dimension, packages 
large and email, even cylindrical 
items. Rooms full of them. 

It's a big Job made easy with ITT 
automated mall processing 
equipment. It separates letters 
from packages, rejecting Jtems 
not fit for automation. It faces 
the letters, cancels the stamps. 
Then codes and sorts 26,000 
letters an hour for 40 to 1,000 
destinations! 


Post offices with ITT automated 
mail systems like those In 
Belgium, Germany. The Nether* 
lands, Italy, and in the United 
States provide service days 
ahead of ordinary mail handling 
and with far fewer people. 

Standard Elektrik Lorenz AG and 
Bell Telephone Manufacturing 
Co., ITT affiliates in Germany and 
Belgium, have been working 
on mechanized post offices since 
1626. Today the system is highly 
sophisticated. There is nothing 
quite like it. 


Speeding up your mall Is Just one 
example of ITT efficiency that 
extends over thousands of 
products, projects and programs. 
They must be.rellable when 
you’re me world's,largest inter¬ 
national supplier of electronic and 
telecommunication equipment. 

International Telephone and ' 
Telegraph, New York, New York. 
European Headquarters: 

11 Boulevard de I’Empereur, 
Brussels 1, Belgium. 


i 
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lull North, Mr Wilson shouldbe i 
at tho electorate is thinking pm*:! 


[HE CITY 
hpaytty; on political 
aplfwasr-rightiy-^ 

‘ ing. The story ie'by 
trot of the market 


N*$y€ WEEXfN 
IrtvestWE A^re iwyir 

NWh. But the msrtw 

revelations «dbond-wi 
cryforsomeoufside 


PLANS IN THE , 

A 4>page investigetfee into Whatsiae, \ 

Britain should have tof19S0, tfrid what 

' ' ’ ' » 

VIETNAM: THE WAR AHEAD 

It is back to tho war in yietnam. How moph war. si 
case for keeping up the pause in the bohtbing 
bound to be renewed sooner or later piga" 385.^^4? 



iraiefec^#; 


.'spoil at (Mr 
of a broker pod 
"use again^thp 


aircraft indujwr^ 


id diplomatic 
but it is 


THE GASMAN'S BAD DREAM ft?*: ' 

The British gas industry's newest, shiniest plants lebtadgvirrt tab! w«Wti hdng<^| the 
Midlands motor industry to its knees. This is what hapjf)Oir^ : vi^h^'^ an®^i^#,l^tistty 
has to rush to.catch up with modern times page 427. . 

■ : ' , ; •, : . , . . 

THE^AMERICAN WAY OF GROWTH 

In spile of the current inflationary pressures, accentuated by the demands of tha war 
in Vietnam. ^President Johnson and his economic advisers believe that last year’s 
fabulous ’.expansion in the American economy can continue in 1965 without bringing 
unstable prices page 407. 


ftftigfreftA: StlLL CONSENSUS , . v ! . ’ 

Mr iPson^and .Mr Heath got into a fine little fight over Rhodesia this week. But whbt 
the^ : :wd^'iiguln& about—whether or not to talk to Mr Smith, end whether there should 
"Governor's rule"—are tactical details. On the essentials of what has to be 
dociip ,|^ho<cl|p(na they remain united page 384. 

BUSINESS MfEF: BRITAIN'S NAGGING PARADOX 

Soihe Bridsh Rsjihessmen are cheerful. But even a hundred or so swallows don’t make 
a summer page 423. 

THE RIGHT HON MERCHANT VENTURER 

: Mr GadrgC Brown's proposal for an Industrie! Reorganisation Cbfjioretion seems aware 
of tha pitfaiHs of becoming a gravy train for sick businesses. It could be a useful prod |o 
British industry and the further association between Labour and some progressive 
industrialists could be significant politically. But stricter financial teats for IRC under 
the capable Sir Frank Kenton are essential pagb 425- 


SCOTLAND ECONOMISES ON PLANNING 

The Scottish breakdown of the National Economic Plan is sltort on economics and dodgy 
on planning. A .disappointing effort from the place that started Britain’s ideas on the 
subject. Scotland i$ getting more prosperous but it cannot afford to get any less clear¬ 
headed page 416. 
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Whenever you’re travelling to the United States on 
business or pleasure, remember: Keyed-up execu¬ 
tives unwind at Sheraton. You'll find Sheraton Hotels 
and Motor Inns conveniently located in the heart of 
America's biggest, busiest cities. Enjoy a quiet, 
spacious room — with private bath, free TV. Sheraton’s 
restaurants are world-famous, the lounges lively and 
interesting. FOr Insured Reservations at Guaranteed 
Rates, .see your Travel Agenf, or in London, contact 
the Sheraton Reservation Office, c/o Kensington 
Palace Hotel, DeVere Gardens, London W.8, (phone 
WEStern 7536 or 9822) Telex: 261534. 


Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind at 
Sheraton 

Sheraton I Iotels & Motor Inns (H) 

In Londpn call WEStern 7536 or 9622. Telex: 261534. In Paris call 
073.3865. Telex: 22875. In Brussals call 18.26.24 or 17.18.01. Telex; 
222088. In. Frankfurt call 20.22.15 or 20.23.14. Telex: 414115. 
Coast to com! in the U.S., in Hawaii. Canada, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Nauau, Mexico, 
Tot Aviv. Opaniuc lttf: Manila and Kuwait 
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more people are jumping 
at the cha|oe to uiilpbu}. 

... because people |jjp fast discovering 
economical way to gqprem point toj&oint is iff a HerjCj 
Rent a shiny Hertz FtM’Or other fin&jittr in ohi 
U.K. or Europe, drive mhirajaMi. Mbd 
anywhere else. It’s the Hertz Rent It Here/Leave It There 
service. And with a 
recognized at over 200|M||fte s 
the sunpy bright HertaMHl - 
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is via Emery Air Freight 

S^o^f B^uae, Emery know-how and world-wide pffice 
network often save days—even weeks— 


on your international orders. 

Our U. K. customers know it. Their records show it. 

•f" 1 ' ’ • - - ■ / /' * ’ ** 

Call Emery Air Fimht when s hip pi n g 

Ajistinlia ypfew Zeatapd * Far East • South Africa 

: Telex: No. 25211 Tel; SKYport 1833 

';ttte£^$iipoft:Tel: fiftiwiy 5262/ext. 236 Manchester City: Tel: Trafford Park 2241 
BiiiRHngham: TT*1: Central $iii (B’ham) Scotland, Prestwick Airport: Tel: Prestwick 78006 

■ v .' __;_ 








LONDON, NEW YOU* SMMIWM, TOKYO, WELLINGTON 
Dkti&wtm ifawffcdu t th* i viM 
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A Building* clad In matntananea-fraa colour For Fort Motor 
\ $omp«ay’s now Porto Oopot at Woot Thurrock. Ftsex, trougbaP storf 
>>toyJ1amta»t* shoot* core quickly,, easily erected In strong. lightweight 
rfPPMht by TVtt Ruberoid Co. Ud. Plootfe colour-coating ts oquhrelont 
to i.Oven oosto of paint— cladding will stay eoloorfbL 


y** y . 

Strong, versatile steel—clad for life Inpermanent colour. Modern steel ribw* 
gives its strength to a nevy range of practical and decorative manufacturing 
materials. 'Pre-finiShed' coloured steel sheet is clad with specially formu¬ 
lated high performance colour coatings and laminates which include 
durable,' cOrfosion : resistSht plastics or new, highly resilient paint films. 
Fabrication ts simple ahd tools last longer than when forming uncoated 
metal. Manufacturers and designers in many fields have been quick to 
discover advantages in using this 'pre-finished' steel sheet and coil. It 
comes Irf many colours/patterns and attractively embossed textures. 
No need to operate expensive paint Shops or finishing lines. Costly paint 
changes are avoided, and products require no subsequent finishing 
process at all I Vitreous-enamelling of steel makes further colourful con¬ 
tributions to modern living. 

This is modern steel—giving fresh scope for,better, morg colourful d^ripj^;. 


DESIGN IN 



BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
STEEL HOUSE TOTHILLSTREET LONDON SW1 

Mon axmphs oflmaqfottive design In Moot an currently 
Jppefifing in technical journals - 
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Fast loading, fast to the docks, fast inboard... and Liverpool British Rail provide a customs 
British Rail are developing freight facilities to clearance service. At London they can arrange 
meet every need of the exporter. Export Express lighterage, of large consignments from rail* 
collects full wagon load traffic at factory or depot wharves. They are constantly adding to and inl¬ 
and from many stations in importanttradingand proving services. Oneoffirjtish Rail's experts-in- 
industrial centres, and guarantees next day export will come and discuss your problems in 
delivery alongside ships in London, Liverpool, detail, and give you the economic answers. If 
Manchester, Hull.Goole, Southampton,Grimsby, you are not already in touch, just contact your 
Glasgow and Grangemouth Docks. At London local Divisional Manager;. 

BRITISH RAIL-EXPORT EXPRESS 



Rail freight 
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'■ .p^iumect^ majority of over 130 . 

, “ Faf . mpre important than this party point, however, is the consideration of 
die national, interest. This may seem a .hard pontification for Conservatives to 
,-swaUow. CHh answer to that is that The Economist would have fceen in favour 
j<d;Sti .cady election whoever had won Hull North. If -Mr Wilson soil holds off 
. now, ft wfll not be because he is fotibwiilg the national interest,' It will be 
because j£e is still id his usual state of dither About whether he might still lose: 
^'ajthoji gfc pqme of his supporters would unctuously rationalise this by saying 
; . that ^ctoprion that mh any ririt of be retum rf a Tory igovrsrimem wduld 
, , bc!a ireat national disaster, because the Tories* ant hot readjryet: ThsHtmrnnitt 
<£oes hot share this view: the technocratic flair d'MrjHriUi wooldspaetoahfy triake 
him an above-average British prime minister, although, certainly up to Christmas, 
; ,it. tcndfdVto make him (as it made Hugh Gahskell) a^ below-average leader of 
t he ppporitjon. In die same way,'especially after HujB Northj, there are a kjt: Of 
. ‘ Torjw whQ^will say that an election which might wejl lead to a larger Labour 
piuld be a great disaswr, because such • government would be much 
morCrieft wuig chan the present tame bmjeh. Our answer to that is that« many 
aspects of ndicy we want the oe«t government df Britain to be mod left whig 
Spd'.tKfff oaring^both at borne and In Europe, dun Mr Wilson’s limping 
^rntni^ ration has'been. " 

the .very defensiveness of these party comments highlights the grdtot 
, debility cf thc country at present : that dcWlity k this air ofriefensiveneas jtsalf, 
; . dunp^ spreading through the business, financial, phliticgl and civil serviCUWorid. 

lie commonest apology by kindly insiders for many aspects of this government’s 
, . hoiiciea-ita wobbling income policy; its fiscri 'poBcyrhs ^rtWh^FWicy—is 
to say. that pome ministers, at lea^are betog y«^y Bfaye yledr of dm mffihg 
osiltical situation they are in. The wily hopeful atAvyer is to lift Her Majesty’s 
f mjnSk whidwver party they are to belbnfi hi».o»<t d that appSlflng political 
situatwiv. iw that a new spirit of im^vation, 'substring brisk resolution .for 
c autious p jj jdiing by politicians and ttokgttuiipv^' vij^ir for" critical detachtpeht 
ty civs! "servants, can start to permfeate through the land. ^ An election arid a 
mure fitimly. rooted government of either party is a prerequisite tor that,, 'It ts 
a prerequisite even for small technical adVahces: like changing tf»c S&net, and 
go rin g some of the toore impostib^ anachranistic figures out of It. It is 
'' 'aprer^fll^iite also fbr big luaicrii^c ^ifd&»ns: like, starting a determined 
‘ campaign* me first fyr thrjj y^i^ to get Britain into Europe. 
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THE COMING ELECT ION-11 

What Are the Issues ? 

This is the second article studying the findings of a special survey 
into the political anatomy Qf mtf representative constituencies: 
Hitchin, Keighley) Tavisteglf and' West Bromwich. It was carried 
out for The Eeonomiat by A. J. Allen and Associates Ltd. 


T he biggest stifle Jssmf ta’jthc coming election is almost 
certain to be jhf<%£<jffiring. .I|tistp%ls. politicians 
know that only an exceptionally urgent distraction will prevent 
the British elector from voting through bis pocket. Mr Wilson 
roaythink heflai Such a distraction In tfae Rhodesian crisis, 
but the signi'jife that by polling day (certainlyshould it cpthe 
Iq, March), me elector will be Studying!*!* grocery bills and 
rate. 4 esmmd 8 . Probably, t^Judgtirbai ^att swings,the phrase 
'“onf of living” is 4 shorthand term’for general worries 
ahcfut the standard of living; no matter,’the voter's own money 
» clearly what hecaresmost about. 

*' In The Economist sufvcy/voters’ feelings about the main 
issues were tested In two different ways: 

First, they were asked to name what they thought was the 
single most important issue, without any prompting. They 
relied: 

Imu* % Imu« % 

Rhode* . 37 Economic (bunion 5 

Coat of twin* ’ -18 PwMionri 4 

HoiMnfl 8 Road safety 4 

. Immiomion 8 . Crime and punishment 3 

Wat arid peace 6 Law reform 3 

'Striked. 5 Rates 3 ' 


Secoohthey were shown a list of potential issues, and asked 
to: name the first three in what they considered to be their 
order of importance. They replied:' 


Most., ■ 


Second, Moat 


Third Most 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Issue 

% r 

JOue* 

% 

Issue 

% 

Coir of iivlho J 

i9 

Coat of Hying 

IB 

Cost of living 

16 

RhOttSsla iTm- 

18 i 

Immigration' 

12 

Pensions 

11 

Crime 

8 

Crime 

11 

Dime 

10 

Immigration 

7 

Housing 

9 

Housing 

10 

tensions 

7 

Petitions 1 

9 

Immigration 


Rate* 

8 

Rhodes^ 

7 

Education . 


Education 

8 

Rates 

6 

Rates 


Housing 

6 

Education 

8 

Rhodesia 


l/hempioyitient 

4 ‘ 

Mortgage rates 


Ihiemptoyment 

4 

Foreign affairs 

3 

Foreign affairs* 

3 

Mortgage rates 


Mgftgaga rataa 

2 

Unemployment 

3 

Transport 



Trade Unions 

3 




. The results were significantly different. Without prompt¬ 
ing,, oy?f i third named Rhodesia, more than twice a$ many 
as .nahtpd. the cost of living, This, partly, reflects .the extent 
to which Rhodesia has been dominating the headlines, but 
It is also the. measure of Mr Wilson's success in keeping it as 
the..central issue in the. British politics), dialogue- . 

. jflut, protnpted by a list of afl themor* likely issues, voters 
gave a d^erent answer; the biggest worry, on thi$ test, was 
ctfearivrhe cost of living. Two voters out pf. three put the 
co#' <m lfripg among the top three ,(ssufis ; i . only one- 
three. n$uqsed ftluxiesia. Almost as. many were wqfaiMt abpfit 
crimej immigration*pensions and’ bousing, in 
To look ahead to a general election, this" second test ih 


probably the morfi valid, because it roughly reproduces the 
effect of an intensive election campaign. By the time the 
voters face their bailor papers’, for three weeks they will have 
had all the possible issues rammed down their throats by every 
means the parties can devise. In particular, the Tories will 
have spent three weeks badgering them with reminders about 
ui fhc high cost of socialism.” Mr Macleod’s effective telecast 
of a week ago set'the Tone, and if is already being followed 
up at Westminster and by Tory propaganda, in the constituen¬ 
cies. 

None of this wiU be news to Mr Wilson. Labour won in 
1964 because it was aWeto capitalise on rising prices in one 
crucial' sector, bousing. Faced with theprosptetofthe cost- 
of-living argument turning against him, Mr Wilson has this 
winter tried, first, to distract attention by concentrating with 
great virtuosity on Rhodesia and, second, to switch public 
irritation Over rising prices on to the unions. 

Arwe reportcd ln last week's article, here he is on popular 
ground. More than two thirds of the voters questioned in 
; the survey felt the unions were being too selfish. Electorally, 
then, Mr Wilson should now, push ahead with the compulsory 
early-warning bill, and should stand up to the railwaymcn. 

Some Labour people ajrgue that, a rail strike would be 
disastrous for them, and if Labour were still in opposition 
this might be true. But the sight of a Labour government 
standing up to one of the big unions could do-its image 
no harm at all. If the-NationaLUnion of Railwaymen go ahead 
with their strike, one can imagine Mr Wilson on television the 
following night: “ Some of us have fought all our.lives for 
a fair deal for the railwaymcn, but we cannot allow any 
sectional . interest ’ttrjeoptrdise the- future of our people. 
Labour believes in safeguarding the interests of the nation 
as a whole, and so Imust tell my friends on the railways, 
'etc., etc;*' 

The balance of arguntent on the other nggia jpkues reflects 
Labour’s continuxhg (though shrinking) .■•fce4‘fc the xmional 
opinion polls. 

Rhodesia. So far, this has told heavily ip. Mr Wilson's 
favour. The survey, suggests that support for Mr Smith is 
not nearly as widespread as the-Monday. Club would like to 
think. BUt : it also shows little enthusiasm for putting down 
the Smith regime by force; / Iq, general, the attitude towards 
Rhodesia seems consistent with a general {pdihg that Britain 
should! not 'get too involved with problems of .countries far 
away and, Where Britain la akeady stuckwith them, it should 
extricate itself as quickly asjpossible. , 

’. Crime. At first sighr/ the prominence of crime might be 
purely temporary, hecaUSebf the sprite Of newspaper repons 
cm child murders, the train robbers and damage to telephone 
kiosks. But on the first, spontaneous test of issues, crime did 
notfigUre prominently. It waa'on the second,'afore measured, 
test thlt it moved up itlfo the’thifd 'most Important issue. 
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This, suggests that anxiety may be fairly deep-seated. It is 
particularly strong among women. 

Immigration. Here attitudes were tested by reactions to 
a number of; specific statements:;. Vs . >' 

“ The Government should limit the number'oC imnagrants 
coming into:this country.” Agreed: 96 per cent. f.-i 
“ We need<immigraEnt :wotjkm nowadays » do the less well 
paid jobs." .Agreed: .3$pet cent- Disagreed: 6i-<pcr.cent. 

“ If the, housing problem could.be sotyed there would be 
no difficulties about coloured immigration " Agreed: 26 per 
cent. Disagreed: 51 per cent., ; 

Older people were more inclined to think that Britain 
needed immigrant workers, and that better housing could 
solve the problem.. But. the answers as a whole suggest that 
attitudes towards-immigration have-tended to harden, and 
that,t whatever Mr Wilson may have sacrificed in: principle, 
he, would have been on a serious vote-loser if he bad not 
edged , bis policies' closer to the Tories,. Even so, the results 
from West Bromwich (added to surveys taken in Smethwick 
both during the last election and since) suggest that Labour 
may have lost more ground in the west Midlands. Last week 
we reported a swing against Mr Foley in West Bromwich, 
and there are about half a dozen Labour seats in the area 
vulnerable to a white backlash. 

Housing. The survey suggests that the Tory theme of 
“ a property owning democracy " may have turned a bit sour: 

“ Young people today cannot afford to buy houses.” 
Agreed: 54 per cent. Disagreed: 44 per cent. Among 
young people themselves, the Verdict was 59 to 39, and among 
the skilled working class the degree of frustration was even 
higher. They, above all, have been the victims not just of 
high mortgage rates but of building society practice geared 
more to steady and secure salaries than to piece rates, overtime 
and bonus schemes. As we said last week, three times as many 
people thought there should be more houses to - rent as 
wanted more houses to buy. {• 

The survey tested feelings on another sensitive jpoint in 
housing. “The local council's system of allocating council 
houses is fair.” Agreed: 57 per cent. Disagreed i 25 per 
cent. (In West Bromwich the number who disagreed went 
up to 42 per cent.) The longer-people had lived ini an area, 
the fairer they thought the system (from which they had 
benefited ?); the middle classes mainly thought it wtjs unfair, 
but may wkB have been reacting os ratepayers rather than as 
prospective council tenants. 

Education. Schools were given a relatively low; priority 
over the whole sample, probably because only a section of the 
electorate is directly concerned with the quality of education 
at any one time. j 

Voters had put to them: “It is a good thing to,end the 
r 1-plus' examination and have till children go to the same 
comprehensive school.** (See table.) The results showed a 

■ ft is a good thing to end the 11 -plus examination and 
have all children go to the same comprehensive school." 
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substantial measure at- agreement, but they/need to koqqsh- 

Jliic 

two parts of the question had been put 


question 



First, if the two parts 
even stronger. $ypport,for« 

be less dear-chit' thi^the' 1* 

Second,' ; if iOc-im asm? 
different constituencies. The one lar^^ ^n#X«i ^{fry 
(Tavistock) and the Labour, .seatwith, a .aeft ejejnem: 
and nios^.niaii^iadJba^i^M^ 


favour ,of radical.$fage. Jbe two,;< 
contained troughs sadjDratigpaUy 4 
(Keighley and W«^ Bropuficji), wi^rd^a.jQwi, 
accessible grammar, schoolsj were lessjn fajtoiur .trf’Jhaog^ 
tp.universal ccSng^hc^ayes .'[ u ] . ... 

On this rsckoniag. tbose Tories who .are -.accusing Sir 
Edward. Boyle: of selling the pass-had better took agStwat 
their.own.areas, and those Labour people who: arp . urging 
Mr Crosland to move, fast might be advised to take, mote 
soundings in some of their strongholds. . 

Both in education and housing, there was evidence 1 at 
greater anxiety among young people, and among people living 
in rural areas. These are trends which may help to account 
for the inability of the Tories so far to cash in on Labour's 
failures in office, because these are issues on which the un¬ 
committed voter might still think he could get a better deal 
from Labour. 


Old people. The Over 65s are the one large social grobp 
to have moved further to the Tories over the past months, 
despite the big increase in pensions soon after Labour came 
into office. Part of the increase, of course, has since 'been 
eroded by rising prices, but the Government, has gone oilt 
of its way to insulate people on small fixed incomes at least 
from the rise in local rates. Labour’s failure to win over the 
old people is, therefore, a little puzzling. 

The cost of living is their main concern, but there, ate 
others: immigration (although they are more inclined to agree 
that we need immigrants to do the nasty jobs), road safety and 
crime.(they regard teenagers as .overpaid and underwork(d). 
Compared with other groups, they are more concerned with 
their own personal problems, and less concerned with world 
issues, including Rhodesia. . 


I n all ages (J there are a number of variations, jo interest 
between different social groups, and betwecq, v the sexes. 
Women, on the whole, are more .concerned than oqten about 
crime, immigration, strikes and the possibility oif war: men 
are more concerned than women about .tbe.econotqjc situation. 
The middle, classes are more. interested iti the economic 
situation, war and peace and law.reform; the lower, middle 
classes with the cost of liying, immigration and crime; the 
skilled working class with housing,.strikes and rates ; die un¬ 
skilled working class -(including those an subsistence levels) 
with the cost of living, pensions:and road safety.. 

This more detailed study of . the way that voters see she 
issues for. the coining election confirms that Labour has fairly 
skilfully plugged some of the weakmi points initsfront, but 
suggests tiuu dte j^ories cannot cornpi ain of any-jack-of 
promisingtargejki, .I'"- V, .V .., 
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StiU Consensus 

TqqsM'tf\yflspn-HeAthwfcufiieiit 
w^sabouttlie d^Is 
Roo^iM toorder, oqiabout... 
th«e*nfc-alis$ue ^ ' t l 

Smoke arid flame aretBete;aM right; but WhercVthe 
battle } t Mt WUsoa 'Mr Heathhayenow gone a 

fiir w iff to Suadlflg everybody that Labour arid the Tories 

etc seriously $t ot% riobrit the ne^rstage of theRhodesia 
crisis. For dfe moffiririt, this apparent d i vergence between the 
parties is tactically fconvenient' fa Mr Heath. It helps him 
to soothe apoplectic Tory constituent associations hi places 
hfce ChilMfutst sod Worthing, where they believe thstMr 
SodatjB ^ iae tbeeh#iad)etKXHloor bungalow. Ir will 
nlsQ.belp.Mr Heath' to phy the innocent bystander later on 
if'it turns out, against the present odds, that sanctions do riot 
work. And it suits Air Wilson too. If Rhodesian resistance 
suddenly cracks while Mr Heath is in mid-quibWc—and it 
could do just that—Mr Wilson can then present himself to 
a grateful country, as the. man who did it all alone. Hence 
Tuesday’s dust-up in the Commons. But nobody should 
be misled by this into thinking that the basic consensus on 
Rhodesia has now cracked. It has not. 

Consider the points on which the Government and Opposi¬ 
tion still quietly, agree. They agree that the Rhodesians must 
be made to pull down the rebel flag; the phrase Mr Heath 
used to, the Commonwealth Correspondents' Association on 
Monday about a return to “ constitutional development within 
the Commonwealth ” means nothing it it does not mean the 
dropping of. UDI. They agree on the measures taken to 
achieve this; Mr Heath has tacitly accepted oil sanctions even 
if those so right-wing back-bepchers, his personal white man’s 
burden, have not. And they agree that the dropping of UDI 
will have to be followed by a long period of controlled white 
minority rule until enough Africans have been trained to 
ipflke majority rule—the aith of the whole exercise—a work¬ 
able riropdsititv:, 'f’hese points cover the heart of the matter. 
Oiti the'es&entials, die cdn&enSusferriains intact. 

So Where’s the battle ? ''The present argument is about 
three things. The first, which is Very minor indeed, is 
whether the remaining trade between Britain and Rhodesia 
should be shut off by further, sanctions. It is o minor question 
because the brie rewly knifisetiged sanction—Hhe oil embargo 
—“ha* feted applied' already, and still loots like working. 
Dr Afettobctd’s offer oriTpesday to let South Africans send 
“ gifts ” of Oil to Rhpdesia (see 'page 399^ is riot likely to keep 
ifet tiger in Mr Smitii> tank alive mUdh longer tbanbefoire. 
Whether it VsWortfewhflefor Britain no# to apply a token 
ejttra twist 'to the sanctions screw is 1 therefore a matter' of 
psychological taitics. [ If'the important thing is to reassure 
the African sjafeSafcfeut Britain’s detprinlriiitioh, 1 . sjiiy fnatyfo&l 
extra'saactitfts&e Wbrt)i'whi& If the Importbnt thirig iS to 
persuade wavering whiti RhodeSians tb corte in frond lfie 
cbkta show of reasonableness—w|rich means no ihore 
MthcMijlii is'the better eOutse.Otr fedlanee; the edrixihgof 
t&Mgjitfafie a#*y from UDt at 
iprcMrapa more' Urgent objective; arid the extra sfafcti bti s 
which $Tf Wilson is still expected to annbbribr irithdriest 
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few clays will probably be a nristake. . But it is not a 1% 
enough mistake for anybody «oi get passionate about. 1 The 
white Rhodesians will make Up their minds on what to do 
next chiefly oh the bdtis of what Mr WUsott says is going to 
happen to them after dropping UPI,noti before. . ’ • : 

This bririgs' up the second argument. Mr H^th tsrid on 
Tuesday dut there''ritkritid be -no-'question 1 of-rifperiod SK 
direct rule by Britain after the end otrebelHon. V Mr Wilson 
says there must be, thbugb h« haS tigMydiStolifod the idea 
that it should fee-direct Ada by Mr- Botttimfey riad^ Iris 
Whitchall offifefah ; rite ,Gevernor» in ; Salisbury,-%iU ! bc the 
man in charge.' Mr Wilson haatbe better eafoi -BvsW ; tf 
Mr Smith himself and a' number. bf bis^Rhedfetiatf• Front 
colleagues agree to end the rebdlion On ; Britain’a>iptma, tbere 
Witt be others -who will not, arid who eduld nbt be foterafed 
in a post-UDl government. Theywitt have tribe replaced 
by sanermen, including One ctr two saner bladtlrienw If 
Mr Smith does this offhis own bat well and good; but he is 
not talking that way now. There is also the problem of 
Rhodesia’s armed forces. The senior officers may make the * 
return journey to legal government at a happy trot. There 
are others- whose loyalty will .continue to b£ in doubt,, and 
who will have to be removed. This- wee ding-out and 
tidyiag-up, -particularly in the pro-UDI police force, can be 
done best in an interlude of brisk government by one man 
-at the top who gives the orders and that’s that 

But what Mr Wilson must demonstrate to the Rhodesians 
is that this interlude of Governor’s rule will be as short as 
possible. The Rhodesian chief justice, Sir Hugh Beadle, 
made it clear in London that the number of Rhodesians witting 
to come to terms with Britain is not worth talking about-if 
the alternative to rebellion is an indefinite period of Sanders- 
of-the-River government. The period of Governor’s rule 
could, be very short indeed*—“minutes -or hours,” says. Mr 
Wilson—if enough Rhodesians are willing m co-operate. This 
is worth. Saying again,, frequently.- It is hard to' believe that-Mr 
Heath would aphtthc-consensus over that. And-the odds are 
that things will turn Out-this way. For the whole question 
of?'Governor’s rule will, remain an academic rone- until a 
sufficient number of Rhodesians have decided that no petrol 
and mounting infbqtpn are> ; worse than; noiUDl/ If that 
happens the Governor should find enough - «o>opcratipn to 
make.his.period-ftfdirectrule mercifully-brief.. . 

>'•&« 

ut what about Mr Smith himself ? This istbe point where 
the gap. between MtoWilson and Mr Heath could be an 
important ones andthwe Mr Hcflth ie geofogih; lighter qwn 
Mr -Wfison -ie. - The argumem jor Britai% being wiUing to 
talk directly to Mr Smith is based on the hard facts of 
Rhodeswnipolities^, M'^miehtis <a mucbbiggmrfiahin this 
pSrtictdar pend than most people in; Britafo have ycx (grasped. 
He commands a much bigger, following. than any other 
Rhodesian pottrician; who «, even remotely likely to end the 
rebellion on terms acceptable to Britain, To dust out-Mr 
Sri^ith ftyan th^ neg^ating; ttb|e, by saying tjpat Britain, wijl 
net discuss thcshspa of wodesia after tii(efebeffi«o>with 
Mm, juft deltys nej^otiatidis ©f^any Sort; And meanwhik 
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Rhodesia’s economy will be rattling itself to pieces. The 
aim should be to detach Mr Smith and those who will go along 
with him from Rhodesia’s diehard right wing. To treat 
him as an untouchable keeps him in the diehards’ embrace. 
It will be enough if the tiny majority by which the Rhodesian 
cabinet voted for UDI last November .(7 to 5, with Mr Smith 
reluctantly breaking the original 6-6 deadlock) .can be reversed 
in a future vote on ending the rebellion. 

Mr Heath sees this. Mr Wilson, on the other hand, says 
he is willing to talk to Mr Smith about ending the rebellion, 
but that he will not talk to “ the illegal regime ” about 
Rhodesia’s constitutional future. But the two things—*he 
end of the rebellion and what happens afterwards—are in¬ 
separable. Mr Wilson may fear that if he asks Mr Smith 
to talk, Mr Smith will simply expect Britain to accept UDI, 
just like that. If he does, Mr Wilson’s response is simple. 
It is to tell Mr Smith to go away and contemplate the prospect 
of an increasingly petrol-less, investment-less, trade-less 
Rhodesia until he is ready to talk sense. Talking to Mr Smith 
does not mean that Britain should swallow what happened 
on November nth. But it equally does not mean insisting 


The War Ahead 

The likely strategy in Vietnam 
in 1966 

t is back to war again in Vietnam. The two conferences 
that President Johnson called in the White House on Tues¬ 
day night make that pretty plain. North Vietnam’s stubborn 
refusal to respond to the American peace offensive means that 
the United States must resign itself to continuing the war. 
The question that the President and his advisers have had 
to decide is by what means and where. Should the pressure 
on North Vietnam be stepped up with renewed and widened 
bombing ? Or would it be better to concentrate on counter¬ 
insurgency operations in the south' and on blocking the North 
Vietnamese army’s raids into the central highlands down the 
Ho Chi Minh trail? 

So far the bombing of North Vietnam has not succeeded 
in forcing Hanoi to the conference table. But that is not to 
say that it has had no effect at all. During the Korean war 
the Americans never succeeded in knocking out all the 
bridges across the Yalu river, but their bombing did slow 
down Chinese troop movements and impose a serious strain 
on China’s resources. The same is true in North Vietnam. 
Moreover, since Korea, American generals are deeply reluctant 
to allow an enemy army the use of a “ sanctuary ” in its rear. 
Plenty of Americans think the generals are quite right. It is 
small wonder that General Wheeler, the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has testified before Congress against any 
permanent halt in the bombing of North Vietnam. 

These are the military arguments. But there are serious 
diplomatic arguments for delaying a resumption of bombing 
as long as possible. America has gained much in world 
opinion from President Johnson’s peace offensive. The longer 
he holds his hand in the north the greater that gain will be. 
And an even fon^erpause in the bombing will have a specific 
effect in. tylqscqw, It .will .strengthen the Russians’ apparently , 
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that Mr Smith must come to die table wearing a placard 
marked “illegal rebel.” tt he taftato the.Governor or Sir 
Hugh Beadle privately then Mr Wilson should not worry about 
what Mr Smith still claims to be in public.. 

It is in Britain’s interest, and Rhodesia’s, to get negotiations 
going with Mr Smith as soon as passible. When the nego¬ 
tiations start, the right offer for Britain to make is to call off' 
sanctions in return for the dropping of UDI and an under¬ 
standing about Rhodesia’s future. The understanding is that 
the Rhodesians will get independence reasonably soon pro¬ 
vided they accept a constitution that will ultimately lead to 
majority rule (with at least a “Mocking third,” or the eqtriva-' 
lent, for Africans in parliament before independence) and an 
international treaty that will bring sanctions down on their ' 
heads if they go berserk again. It is very hard indeed to see 
anyone but Air Smith spoking for the white Rhodesians in 
these negotiations. Mr Wilson and Mr Heath do not yet see 
eye to eye on this procedural point. On the central issue, 
they still do. It will be a bad mistake if anybody, black 
African nationalist or white Rhodesian diehard, thinks that 
Britain is divided on the heart of the matter. 


gathering belief that the Americans really would like a settle¬ 
ment in Vietnam on anything like reasonable terms; and it 
might increase the leverage the Russians can bring to bear 
in Hanoi. Add to this the fact that Mr Wilson is visiting 
Moscow next month, and the case against restarting the 
bombing just yet is a strong one. 

Only President Johnson and his advisers can weigh military 
necessity against political advantage. But, even if bombing is 
resumed, it is unlikely to be extended immediately to Hanoi 
and Haiphong or to the dikes in the Red river delta, which 
are an even more important target because North Vietnam’s, 
rice crop depends on them. It would be different if North 
Vietnam really stepped up its intervention in the south. If it 
does not, the American intention appears to be only to escalate 
in reply to escalation. But as the fighting in the south goes 
on it will become increasingly difficult for America’s leaders 
not to resume bombing of some sort in North Vietnam. 
“ Bombing as before ”—no more, but no less—would be a 
compromise between those who want none at all and those 
who would like no targets barred. It is bound to come sooner 
or later—possibly very soon. What is also on the cards is an 
American decision to move through the narrow neck of Laos 
up Highway 9 between Quang Tri and Savannakhet (if an 
invitation can be got from Prince Souvanna Phouma) in order 
to cut the Ho Chi Minh trail on the ground. 


I n the south the pattern of military operations is becoming 
clear. Having blocked the entry point for North Viet¬ 
namese raids in the central highlands west of Pleiku, General 
Westmoreland can now turn his attention to a more construc¬ 
tive job. This is to try to clear the Mekong delta area, the. 
rice-bowl of South Vietnam. It is the classic type of counter- , 
insurgency operation, , If.it.j* to be v auccessfu 4 it*hould; bfl 
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carried out by Vietnamese troops and police, not by foreign 
forces. The Americans will be sensible if they confine tbeir 
own operations so far as possible to relatively uninhabited 
areas. But before the delta operation can begin the American 
command evidently feels that the notorious Zone D, the “ iron 
'triangle” north-west of Saigon, must be routed out. The 
process of winkling the Vietcong out of this elaborate system 
of bunkers and fortifications, which has been in existence ever 
since the French occupation of Indochina, will take some time. 
When completed, it will leave rhe guerrillas without a 
permanent base on this scale in the heart of the country, and 
plug another hole through which arms and supplies have 
infiltrated along -the Cambodian trails. 

'Hie operations in the rugged country around Zone D 
underline the weakness of the strategy that has recently been 
advocated by Mr James Reston and (rather more subtly) by 
General <savin. They have put the case for just holding on 
to the coastal areas that contain most of the population and 
resources of South Vietnam and abandoning the wild and 
less inhabited inland areas. But the example of Zone D shows 
that if the Vietcong are allowed to build up bases on the 
edge of areas occupied by American or South Vietnamese 
troops these areas will be kept in a constant state of alert. 
To keep the coastal plain or the Mekong delta area in peace 
is not feasible unless the enemy is pushed some distance away 
from them. Leaving him in the hills commanding the coastal 
strip would be asking for trouble. 

To say that American forces must maintain themselves in 
the interior of South Vietnam is not to claim that they can 
or should bunt down the Vietcong to the last guerrilla. In 
the end the communists will be defeated only by political and 
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economic action carried out with the aid and for the benefit 
of the Vietnamese themselves. This involves the building, of 
a stable and economically viable state of South Vietnam. 
When that is achieved, as it was in Malaya, the basis on 
which the Vietcong operate will have been removed. But to 
attain this objective a very long period of reconstruction will 
be required. The damage done by war will have to be 
repaired and an effective system of administration established 
over the whole country. The immense military strength that 
the United States bas deployed in Vietnam is only one means 
to that end. 

Meanwhile the struggle against the Vietcong and its North 
Vietnamese allies will continue. In such a struggle there can 
be no victory in the classic sense. The best that can be hoped 
for is a gradual improvement in which milifary successes 
generate a growing political stability, which in turn improves 
the military prospects. North Vietnam will not have been 
defeated—that is not the aim—but South Vietnam will have 
been saved. There are some grounds for hope. The Viet¬ 
namese army keeps fighting and getting volunteers from 
peasants who do not want to be collectivised. The general 
strike called by the Vietcong last October was a fiasco. These 
are signs that the American commitment to South Vietnam 
bas not been in.vain. But an;enormous amount remains to- 
be done. In 1966 it will be 'the task 1 of the United States 
and the South Vietnamese government to re-establish normal 
administration and economic life in theareas they, are able to 
clear of guerrillas. On their success will depend the con¬ 
solidation of what has already been achieved by the arrival 
of an American army charged with saving South Vietnam 
from total defeat. 
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INCOMES POLICY 


Wobble, Wobble ... 


I r has not been a good week for incomes 
policy. The dockers have got a wage in¬ 
crease of over 5} per cent, which might be 
all right if the Devlin proposals for increas¬ 
ing efficiency were at last to go through 
smoothly; but there is no dear sign that 
they will do. Even more disturbing, it is 
now revealed that last weekend's bakery 
settlement, although abiding within the 
guiding light and the Jones Board's 
principles for van drivers and other distri¬ 
bution Wmcers, dearly breached them for 
the more important grade of production 
workers. In effect, if they continue to work 
the aafane hours, the latter now stand to get 
a rise of just over 5 per cent. The baking 
employers violated the Jones report by 

sUR^mkixig. Their excuse was that Mr 
Jonat Mmd that the case for higher night 


report, but he most definitely did not 
recommend them now. 

The importance of this is that Mr Jones 
used broadly the same formula in talking 
of railwaymen's pensions and holiday 
entitlements ; hie thought that eventually 
there should be higher railway benefits in 
these fields, but he was dot in favour of 
adding still further 10 the railways' costs 
now. If Mr Brown is as wobbly in support 
of his own incomes policy as the baking 
employers proved to be, he might try to 
buy off a national railway strike by misusing 
this loophole when he meets the unions this 
Friday. Mr Brown's reputation for firm¬ 
ness has not been enhanced by the fact that 
be allowed the baking breach to go through 
without a njurqpur of protest; nor'by his 
antics over the Jones Board’s report on 
armed services pay. This report (which, 
legethcr with the report on hig h* < civil 


servants, is likely to find some increases are 
justified) was ready for release on Tuesday. 
At the last moment, it was mysteriously 
held hack. Unkind people suspect this was 
because Mr Brown feared that allegations of 
greater favours for people richer than rail- 
waymen might annoy the voters of Hull. 


... Toil and Trouble 


T wo other disputes in the past week 
prompt reflections on how far firmness 
pays. On Monday Tim Guardian reported 
that “two militant printing unions” had 
M capitulated M to the Newspaper Pro¬ 
prietors’ Association. The unions had 
stopped their members’ guerrilla actions 

S ainst certain national newspapers, because 
a “stern warning” that “disciplinary 
action would at once be takas; and, if the 
national newspapers dosed down, one or 
two, it was pointed out, might never rc- 
opea.” *!Thc> next .day the chairman of the 
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NPA deplored Che publication of this report, 
which he caUcd *l:k dear breach of an under* 
taking arrived at at the meeting, and in parts 
misleading and offensive the implication 
was that even if the NPA had talked sternly 
to the unions, this was not news fit to print. 

London Transport has also been having 
its little local - difficulties. Its chairman 
boasted on-Tuesday that in the past two 
years iris busmen's pay had been increased 
by more than 25 per cent, plus an agree¬ 
ment to pay more hours at overtimes rates, 
plus ’ other advances well beyond the 
national guiding light; the next review, 
designed to inflate the wage bill still further, 
is in two months 9 time. In a softening-up 
campaign in preparation for this, the bus 
garages have this week operated an overtime 
ban : it is ostensibly directed against Lon¬ 
don Transport's decision at last to cut cer¬ 
tain uneconomic' Sunday bus routes for 
which demand has fallen by farmoire than 
the services have dune, even although Lon¬ 
don Transport (being London Transport) 
has an agreement with the union that bus¬ 
men no longer working profitable Sunday 
overtime will continue to be paid as if they 
still were. The overtime ban has so far 
caused much less inconvenience than had 
been expected by London Transport and 
the union, both of which vastly overestimate 
the social importance of some of their less 
essential bus routes. Emboldened, London 
Transport has now said that it the overtime 
ban continues it will withdraw some of its 
services altogether, and concentrate the men 
where they are most needed instead of in 
places where ihev are not ; once again, there 
is the suspicion that some routes, once aban¬ 
doned, might never reopen. But, behind 
the scenes, the scope for confrontation in 
this industry is probably limited bv the 
tugging fear of both management and 
workers that the appalling mess of their 
present system of inflationary molnrganisa- 
tion in labour matters might one day be 
remitted to very embarrassing economic 
analysis bv Mr Jones’s board. Mr Brown 
should refer it now. 


NUCLEAR ARMS 

Geneva Again 

«TJAck to the old drawing-board’’; the 
D philosophical' ferodrk of the aircraft 
designer as he secs the, prototype crash may 
fit the mood in which some of tne seventeen 
delegations returned to Geneva this week 
for another round of disarmament negotia¬ 
tions. Off and on, the mtsnumbered 
Eighteen-Nation Committee (France ever 
absent) his laboured by the lakeside for 
nearly four years. More off than on, last 
year; the Russians would not. come at all 
until the end of July, when a brief session 
was fitted in before the UN Assembly began. 
Now, however, Mr Tsarapkin has turned 
up punctually and'shown signs of settling 
in. On arrival on Tuesday, he spoke of 
possibilities of agreement and mentioned the 
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Vietnam war cplyas a reason for quaking 
greater eflomfo negotiation, 

Alt the Geneva participants supported a 
resolution which the Assembly adopted in 
November, by 93 votes to none, asking the 
Geneva committee to reconvene urgently in 
order to negotiate a treaty to curb the 
spread of nuclear arms. Other Assembly 
resolutions asked it also to continue discus¬ 
sion of a fuller test ban treaty and of general 
disarmament; but the non-proliferation 
treaty was given apparent priority. Mr 
William Foster, the chief American nego¬ 
tiator, was thought likely to have some new 
ideas to offer the committee on the. non- 
. proliferation problem. But the shelving of 
the Nato multilateral force plan, which last 
year loomed as the big obstacle to agree¬ 
ment on a treaty, has not yet cleared the 
way. Lord Chalfortt has voiced the opinion 
that Russia will not negotiate seriously on 
non-proliferation until the Atlantic allies 
define their nuclear sharing arrangements. 
On January iorh Pravda seemed to reject 
as permanently unacceptable any son of 
German “participation" in'nuclear arma¬ 
ments. Earlier, hveslia had specifically 
condemned even the “McNamara com¬ 
mittee ” kind of consultative participation. 

If the Geneva negotiators turn, in hopes 
of advancing on a related front, to the 
attempt to ban underground nuclear tests, 
the old drawing-board will remind them 
that where they last got stuck was over the 
on-site inspections which Russia refused to 
permit. Britain would, and America might, 
now settle for fewer of these, as seismic 
identification methods have continued to 
improve. But there mav even be a chance 
of getting away from the “ numbers game.” 
It might be worth while to examine the ideas 
now circulating of “ inspection by chal¬ 
lenge,” of entitling a state to withdraw from 
the treaty if a request for verification is 
turned down, or of a “ threshold ”—the 
limiting of the treaty to tests that register 
more than a certain seismic value. 


NUCLEAR INDIA 

End of a Dream ? 

T ub driving force behind India’s nuclear 
dream was Dr Homi Bhabha, and now 
he lies dead in the snow of Mont Blanc 
amid the wreckage of Air India’s jet and 
the bodies of 116 other people. He would 
have been a great scientist in any country; 
in IndiA, where Fellows of the Royal 
Society are a deal rarer than in the West, 
his stature was towering. What is not clear 
is whether he had time in twenty years 
to build, up an atomic energy organisation 
that can now run on its own momentum, 
without his additional, unceasing effort. 
For he had great political influence, above 
all with Mr Nehru. It was support from 
the prime minister that got him the funds 
for a nuclear power programme which 
looked decidedly ambitious for a country of 
India’s industrial pretensions, and which 
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was . privately justified, however it was pa¬ 
tented in public; as a springboard for 
tin# the country into the atom-bomb busi- 
■ ness. 

He lived lone enough; to establish and 
run in a comma of plants that now gives 
India the ability to Start building arid test¬ 
ing simple plutonium bombs fyi a shorter 
time than the iff months popularly sup¬ 
posed. What attitude wifi Mrs Gandhi's 
new government adopt to this, notit that Dr 
Bhabha is not there to argue his Case with 
an intoxicating mixture of physicist’s togic 
and Pa race eloquence ? For tritlfout Ms 
personal influence, India's nuclear weapon 
-programme would never even have been 
started, and India’s atomic work would be 
roughly comparable with Pakistan's. 

‘ There are respectable and humane scien¬ 
tists in many countries who genuinely 
believe that the more countries, pqssess 
nuclear weapons and appreciate their power, 
the greater the chances of peace. Dr 
Bhabha believed “in proliferation. Mrs 
Gandhi most probably does not. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 

Good Scheme Spoiled 

O nl immediate effect of the Govern¬ 
ment's new National Insurance Bill will 
be to add £76 million a year to national 
insurance contributions ; at an extra 2s. id. 
a week, from both employer and employee, 
for all those earning more than £30 a week, 
this will be quite a substantial new burden. 
Nobody should begrudge the £19 million or 
so of this £76 million that will go to financ¬ 
ing higher unemployment pay. Indeed* the 
addition to this is still quite inadequate. 
Since the single worker who had avenge 
earnings of £18 a week will even now drop 
to only £7 a week when unemployed (and 
the father of two children at that income 
level will drop to only £11 7s a week), a 
great personal burden will still be imposed 
on people who are declared redundant—and 
in consequence there will still be less weed¬ 
ing out of redundant workers than a flexible 
economy requires. 

The wasteful part of this bill is that some 
£44 million of the £76 million a year is to 
go towards giving exactly the same gradu¬ 
ated benefits to people who are sick. This 
has several undesirable effects. 1 First* to 
catch malingefers-^whd may be common 
among die sick* but are not among the 
unemployed—it has been laid down that the 
new addirional benefits can be drawn only 
after the thirteenth day of absence from 
wOrk. It is precisely in the first week of 
^employment, when a. man should be 
travelling to find new work, that higher 
unemployment pay is most required. 
Secondly—and again in order to catch 
malingerers, in order to stop anybody 
getting more than 85 per cent of what he 
would earn 'at work—the scheme has had 
to be crazily , rigged against the poorer 
family man; the family of a sick 
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or unemployed £12 a week man with four 
children wilt get only an extra 8s a week, 
while the bachelor on the .same wage will 
get an extra £1 a week for the same 
additional contribution. 

Thirdly, the rise in natural insurance 
contributions could have been more than 
proportionally smaller if this scheme had 
pcen applied only to the unemployed, and 
it unemployment pay itself had been pitched 
much higher; the times when the cost of 
a generous unemployment scheme went up 
»~Dccause unemployment itself was going 
up—would be precisely the times when it 
would be good Keynesian economics to run 
the scheme into financial deficit. To attack 
this extension of the scheme to the sick 
will be unpopular! but at a time when other 
taxes will soon be going up this attack needs 
to be made. Of course the genuinely poor 
long-term sick should be generously treated, 
preferably through generous means-tested 
national assistance ; but some of the people 
who will draw this new graduated sickness 
benefit will be people who already have their 
salaries made up by sick pay schemes when 
away from work, and who draw the national 
insurance sickness benefit (and avoid that 
week's national insurance contribution) 
partly as a sort of middle class tax dodge. 


PARLIAMENT 

Ted in the News 

W hen Mr Wilson opened Wednesday 
morning's newspapers he must have 
fdt t twinge of anxiety. On Parliament's 
first day back after the Christmas recess, he 
had been beaten at his own game: Mr 
Heath had grabbed the best of the head- 
tines. At question tjmc on Tuesday, Mr 
Heath had got in some jabs over such 
assorted topics as the nuclear deterrent, the 
gas cuts and Rhodesia. Then, later in the 
evening, be put out an effective statement, 
pinpointing the fact that Mr Lee had pulled 
the rug from under the Prime Minister by 
admitting that there had been no Conserva¬ 
tive miscalculation of the demand for gas. 

What should have worried Mr Wilson 
was not the precise points on which Mr 
Heath drew blood (MPs get far too excited 
about the details of parliamentary in-fight¬ 
ing) but the fact that the Opposition, for 
once, appeared to have the same sort of 
busy, news-making leadership that Mr 
Wilson himself developed so well when he 
was in the- same position. Mr Heath has 
taken a few months to find his form ; even 
on Tuesday, he muddled one of his attacks 
on Mi Lee. He is, however, quick to learn 
from experience, not least from his own mis¬ 
takes. Mr Wilson must recognise that, 
other things being equal, each month that 
passes is liable to see Mr Heath develop 
into an effective opponent. But if the NOP 
forecast of Hull North has proved any¬ 
where near right, and there has been a 
further swing to Labour, then Mr Heath 
will be back where he was a month ago; 


after the Tone*’ ignominious three-way 
split over Rhodesia. Thursday's mood may 
Idok.very different after Thursday’s votes*. 


COMMON MARKET 

Not All the General 

A loud rattling of sabres almost, but not 
quite, drowning hints of peace has 
always been the characteristic sound of 
the common market’s clashes with the 
France of General de Gaulle. It has been 
heard again before the second meeting of 
the six foreign ministers in Luxemburg on 
January 28th and 29th, which is designed 
sooner or later to end the French boycott of 
the European community institutions. Signs 
of compromise from Paris have become 
more insistent during the week. Perhaps, 
Paris suggests, a joint communique might 
do instead of a hard-and-fast agreement to 
renounce majority voting ; the French time¬ 
table for the talks, which Bonn has 
denounced (with possibly deliberate exag¬ 
geration) as an ultimatum, was never meant 
to be one ; and so on. Little is being said 
about the so-called " decalogue "—the ten 
best ways to clip the wings of the European 
Commission—which may mean, as some 
have long suspected, that this has become 
the main French objective. For the 
moment, the only sure point is that the 
French deem it necessary to beat either a 
genuine or a feigned retreat. For, though 
the French may still swing it over the Five, 


the present crisis has revealed that General 
de Gaulle is at last meeting serious German 
and Dutch resistance to his attempt to 
downgrade the common market. Herr 
Erhard told the executive of the Christian 
Democrat parliamentary party on Monday 
that the point was being reached where the 
Five could no longer give way to France. 
Next day, at the Federal Trust's conference 
in London, the Dutch foreign minister, 
Mr Luns, said that a common market of 
the Five alone, and an appeal to Britain to 
join it, were a “remote” possibility but 
could no longer be excluded. (He also 
appealed strongly for more British sympathy 
with Germany.) Even if these moves are 
tactics, they are tactics of a kind Herr 
Erhard at least could never have used 
before. For the first time, it looks as if the 
Five's long-term . strategy of sitting out 
General de Gaulle’s challenge has a chance 
of coming off. 

Speaking shortly after Mr Luns on 
Tuesday, the Foreign Secretary, Mr 
Michael Stewart, took the hint, cautiously, 
and edged Britain another inch nearer the 
common market. He made entry more 
clearly than ever Britain’s aim in Europe. 
He slapped down the anti-marketeers in his 
own party by saying that west European 
cohesion helped towards detente with 
eastern Europe. He limited Labour’s con¬ 
ditions for entry, in effect, to agriculture 
(stressing the effect on the balance of pay¬ 
ments and cost of living) and Efta. The 
Labour government is plainly keeping the 
options open and, to do so, pushing the 
door steadily wider. 
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JANUARY 27, 1866 
EMPEROR AND PRESIDENT 


The Emperor of the French has said 
many remarkable things, but few 
more remarkable than the short 
sentence in Which he hints that there is 
some analogy between the Constitution of 
France and that of the United States. . . . 
The key-note of the American Constitution 
is the existence of an Executive which 
during its term of office is responsible to 
the people, which acts by its own volition, 
which can pursue if necessary a policy 
diametrically opposed to the wishes of 
those who elected it. That also is the key¬ 
note of the system established by the 
Second Empire. The President does as he 
pleases in all matters within his province 
fust as the Emperor docs, and like him is 
irresponsible to the Legislature—need not,, 
indeed, explain to die representatives of 
the people his own official acts . 1 ... It is 
true Mr Johnson cannot effect tlirough 
Congress what the Emperor can effect 
through his Legislature, but that is because 
he has not a majority and the Emperor has. 
In theory tfw French-.Chamber has as 
much right to reject a bill proposed by the 
Imperial Government as Congress has, and 
were the Emperor less dreaded it would 


frequently do so. . . . Indeed, the 
prerogative of the President is in many 
ways greater than that of the Emperor 
. . . Emperor and President arc alike 
masters of the Civil Service, but the 
President can and does dismiss at wjU, and 
the bureaucracy of France is permanent. 
An order, such as Mr Johnson is said to 
have threatened to give, would in France 
arouse an unconquerable resistance. No 
doubt the Emperor of the French can do 
things infinitely more high-handed than 
the President could attempt, but that is 
not by virtue of the idea of the French 
Constitution, but by reason of his control 
over ,a system essentially *and radically 
despotic/which he did not make, and which 
his predecessors also used, the French 
police. Mr Johnson has no such organisa¬ 
tion a; his disposal, but when it existed 
during the first two years of the war it was 
psed without much regard to anything but 
the safety of the Federation. Without the 
police and the immense army, and with a 
hostile majority in the Chamber, the 
Emperor would be almost precisely in the' 
position of the President. 
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coins from all these countries 

circulated throughout the Middle 


and Far East in their day. 

Tima* and Customs ohaage, 

Today, the speed and complexity of 
trade and finance require the fully 
integrated facilities of great inter¬ 
national banking organisations. 

The Hongkong Bank Group offers 
such a service and, with its vast 
resources, can provide the latest 
information and expert advice on 
all aspects of trade and finance 
in these areas. 
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An histbrlt event for the shipping industry 

On January 26thf, 1966, the world's largest commercial 
vessel, the 150,000 dwt TOKYO MARU, departed from Yoko¬ 
hama on her maiden voyage for Ras Tanura, in the Persian 
Gulf. She will pick up 150,000 tons of crude oil and bring it 
back to Japan for refining., 

Launched from IHI’s Yokohama shipyard on September 
27th, 1965, the TOKYO MARU is 306.5 meters long. One 
shipload of oil would fill enough 18-liter cans to reach from 
Tokyo to Manila. But it is more than just big. It incorporates 
the latest advances in shipbuilding technology. Extensive 
automation of engine and cargo handling operations reduces 
crew requirements to just 29 persons, compared with 56 
required for the 132,000 dwt NISSHO MARU. And loading/ 
unloading time is shortened to less than 24 hours. 

Even the super-mammoth TOKYO MARU will be super¬ 
seded in November this year, when IHI will deliver the 
205,000 dwt IDEMITSU MARU to the Idemitsu Tanker 
Company. 

IHI's shipbuilding capability, both in terms of size and 
cH^tSbCTfrteiogical advance, has earned world-wide re¬ 
cognition. However, IHI's leadership doesn't stop with ships. 
It. also includes a iwide. range of heavy equipment for practi¬ 
cally eyery industry for illus¬ 
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holding to its airframe factories. 

Oa the snmupthiffdftt Britain 
wilt stay ia the aircraft Mshmi 
at tentantiT’lMft, and ft* default 
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from Lord Pl6wd<ta,the foDoW- 
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of Building programme that 
this country should plan for. 

The criteria are technical and 
ecomaiaicthroughout) no allow¬ 
ance has been made fbr political 
sensibilities in thft aftermath 
of Hull North. «•■ 



E ven if the British aircraft industry were spankingiy 
efficient, it would now be cheaper to buy abroad than 
to build at home. Keeping an aircraft industry involves a 
conscious decision to pay more—perhaps a fifth, possibly as 
much as a quarter more—than is strictly necessary for the 
bulk of our military and a good deal of our civil aircraft. 
With a production bill running at around £500 million a 
year, this is not a decision that can be lightly taken. A possible 
£too million a year Saved doCs not go far inside the aircraft 
industry but k still goes’ a long way outside it. But it would 
be a-brave, anti -possibly a very stupid man who would be 
prepared to say today that a country with Britain’s military 
pretensions should rely on foreign supplies for all its major 
weapons, howeVer friendly, however efficient, however prompt 
with delivery those suppliers were. 1 Other people boob too. 
Britain does not have the monopolyin bad aircraft. 

In- the past six years, this country has, inbved gradually 
under successive Conservative aiid Labotir governments'» a 
point whefeits military ind&vil aircraft purchases are divided 
rotjghjy Cqualjy betwefcn horde and foreign suppliers. Most 
of the "foreign equipment has yet to be mslivebed. ft would 
require, a saving of considerably more than £io 0 million » 
year to make* a convincihg case now’for arguing! that Britain 
could safely dispense witn any home industry at all. Id the 
future, perhaps. But for the meantimewc heed to plan for 
the period to lgSo on'the'&sieiptipn that this country keeps 
some $o*t. of aircraft industry, * 

HoW big? The Ministry Of Defence has intimated it 
wotdd fed comfortable! wftft. in ihdustry abie to tackle one 
fairly major coitibet aircfaft at a time. 'Far this aircraft* ft 
wouldt* willing to pay whatever h required over the odds 


to get it developed and built in this country rather than abroad. 
The difference in price is the difference between hiVihgtb 
pay all or paying only part of the cost of developing if ; 
with development costs running at £300 million for n^konC- 
roo-big military aircraft, £40 million for a sub-soniC trirliflef 
and the sky’s the limit for a supersonic one, this can in extreme 
cases halve the price paid, so the defence ministry’s reluctance 
to commit itself to more than one lot of major development 
costs at a time is understandable. Assume,-in addition to this, 
one medium-sized civil transport for baiaftCe and the sighs 
point to an industry employing not more than t$o,oootnen.It 
implies that 100,000 men Will leave the industry, probably 
within the next four years. If this prediction is cortect, and it 
is not The Economist’s own suggestion hut ohethat Is being 
discussed as the right size of aircraft industry for Britain, 
then this country’s capacity for building aircraft 'Will have 
halved in a decade. " | 

This is S startling reduction, and if makes tfcfc : pr6vtoUSly 
gentlemanly debates over whether to have one ortwoiitframc 
companies and one or two eftgihe manufadtufhref took hugely 
academic. If this is the size of in^hsfty f thi(t thb : G<Wer4ment 
is being advised to support, there; ctih be tooffi oniy for one 
of each. This raises some very big issuefc iftdeed. For we, are 
then no longer talking-about privately-oWhed' CompatiieSebm- 
peting for government-orders, but about mbndpolifes more of 
less wholly govertmenf^topported", goVCmmem-firtariced; and 
government-protected, 'fin this case theafgumCht for taking 
them compfetsely uhdef government dWtrefshlp bCcomes 
increasingly dffficufc'tbdispute. 1 ;i ; -r . - 

Such a take-over could Conceivably 'lead to mttfe rattier 
than'lew scope fdr’initiative. ‘Fhe present tangled dtihi of 
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command from Ministry of Defence to Ministry of Aviation 
to aircraft industry has become farcical. lt creates situations 
that actively encourage managements to-pfomise the intpos- 

Und deti veryhr order to get 
from tafcih^’a decision on 
^thcellaj^itdf projects turning sour—a 
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WouM w ilrirmrit them* 
are that prnvidpridhe technical development was gopd, the 
alternatives might be moirethorougbly explored than they 
are under the present system which obliges the government 
m band ouc work to each group in HUD, regardless of its skill, 
andwhich sttcpunges ft companyto back its runner and damn 
the cfgmi^Mifj The British Aircraft Corporation could hardly 
beespected to pees* the virtues Of variable geometry wings 
whfk it wits promoting: rite merits of the fixed-wing TSR 2 . 
h similar situations, die Atomic Energy Authority has held 
a jtaiser balance, of , effmt. between different nuclear systems; 
and tt h** in the long run, made the right choices for Britain. 

,%J]he, ^EA, moreover, has bpilt .up an,.efficient .system pf 
*ub*contra«tiag toindu«*y that.,gel* .round the, dangers, of 
a.'moneliriuc, gpyemment-myned, production set-up and gives 
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Congress gsatesmanship! The,’ American Adnfhifrtrat/ 
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Greater astuteness in Britain would have made it easier 
for the American Administration to buy from this country,- 
Since we intend io future to get a good, deal of our defend 
needs from the, United States, ths quid pro. quo aspects of 
these purchases need to bc.cxplpit«i with more initiative than 
Britain has shown in the past. The companies themselves 
have done some useful work here; there is a bigger two-way 
trade across the Atlantic in technical information and some¬ 
times in actual hardware than is generally ; realised. And 
this does not need to be limited t0 < "‘di^ purchases. ^Tbp 
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THE OPTIONS 

Concentrating 

Production 

T he aircraft industry is, astonishingly, 
building or developing eighteen dif¬ 
ferent aircraft (excluding half a dozen or 
so light ones); more than a dozen guided 
missilds; three helicopters and at least ten 
jet engines. Its production is dispersed 
over more than 50 factories—excluding 
electronics and components which would 
bring the total nearer 300. The engine 
manufacturers are actually expanding 
capacity; several factories in districts like 
Coventry or to the south of London are 
short of skilled labour. Nevertheless em¬ 
ployment has come down, by not far short 
of 20,000 in the past eighteen months. 

None of these factories has facilities that 
are outstandingly better than the others; 
there is no plant to compare with Lock¬ 
heed's spectacular factory in Georgia that 
it would be a disaster to shut down. So, 
if the industry is to contract, there is much 
to be said for deliberately planning to dose 
those factories in districts where competi¬ 
tion for engineers is most acute. And where 
plants are grouped fairly dose together, as 
they are in Surrey, the choice would be to 
concentrate production in a single one and 
shut the rest. The fact that the main 
factory at Kingston belongs to Hawker 
Siddeley while the one at Weybridge Is 
owned by the British Aircraft Corporation 
is a complicating factor that would presum¬ 
ably disappear if the two companies merge 
their identities, which it is generally 
assumed they will do. 

Up until now, there has been no difficulty 
in finding work for men displaced from the 
aircraft industry and except at the top 
management and design level there is no 
reason to expect that there will be in the 
future. But shutting a factory dreadfully 
disrupts production; in Hawker Siddeley’s 
experience it takes about a year to get back 
to normal. So the period of transition to a 
smaller industry may be accompanied by 
inevitable interruptions and delays to 
deliveries. 


More Research ? 

A smaller aircraft industry may actually 
need more, rather thao less, govern¬ 
ment research to keep it going. The 
Ministry of Aviation’s bill for research, as 
opposed to- development, is running at 
between £40 and £50 million a year, of 
which around £15 million goes on aero¬ 
dynamic work, mainly at Faraborough and 
its associated wind tunnels. Lord Ptowden’s 
committee apemed to think that, with a 
diminished industry, this effort cMld.be cat 
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by a fifth, but this could very well be getting 
the : priorities wrong* For the most serious 
criticism that could .be made of Farn- 
borough’a policy during the past decade is 
that too much effort went into getting the 
bugs out of aircraft actually under develop¬ 
ment,, and not enough into keeping tabs on 
aviation science generally. Aircraft design 
may look as if it proceeds by a series of 
dramatically sudden changes, but there is in 
fact a long, slow build-up of research behind 
each one. And as there are ten or eleven 
ways of building any single aircraft, it takes 
massive accumulations of expertise to pro¬ 
vide the scientific data for making the right 
choice. Which Faraborough has not been 
all that good at supplying. It generally 
prefers to see the shape of the cart first, 
before it goes out to catch the horse. 

The rate of technical change is slowing 
down remarkably. Airlines arc buying jets 
built to designs that are now twelve years 
old; Nato’s air forces are mainly equipped 
with the F 104 that has been flying since 
1954. So an industry that is building only 
one modern combat aircraft at a time must 
rely heavily on the laboratories to keep it 
abreast of technology during the long years 
between one design and another. It is not 
at all clear that either the Piowden com¬ 
mittee or the government realises this. It 
may seem otiose for Britain to be research¬ 
ing into the problems of flying at four or 
five times the speed of sound when the 
fastest aircraft planned for this country flics 
at only twice its speed. But this data could 
be crucial in deciding what aircraft to build 
(and not build) or, more modestly, what to 
buy a quarter of a century hence. Unless 
we are prepared to assume that Britain will 
neither be interested in building nor buying 
aircraft in the 1990s, it is false economy to 
cut this kind of basic work which does not, 
in fact, cost very much. It would certainly 
not save the 20 per cent being asked for. 

The existing facilities for research are very 
good with one conspicuous omission that 
ought to be put right. Wind tunnels laid 
down in the early 1950s cover the whole 
range of speed up to around 4,000 mph, 
which is about as fast as anyone wants to 
investigate. A new structures laboratory 
just completed—ostensibly for the super¬ 
sonic Concord programme but in fact use- 
able for any aircraft—opens up the possi¬ 
bility of a good deal more research into 
aircraft structures, and possible ways of 
reducing their weight, than anyone has done 
for a long time. 

What is needed—urgently—is a new, 
specialised wind tunnel for testing the stal¬ 
ling behaviour of civil aircraft. This would 
probably cost £3 2 million, but designers 
have been shaken rigid in the past two years 
by the way one rear-engined aircraft after 
another, right down to the little Hawker 
Siddeley 8-seat jet, have had stall trouble. 
Not all of it ended as tragicallv as the first 
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BAC One Eleven, but it showed up the 
shortcomings of the Slew-speedwind tunnels 
now available. Ja 19^$, designers thought 
they knew everything mat there was to be* 
known about stallings in civil aircraft; quite 
obviously they did not. and this emphasises 
the danger of cutting back on research just 
because we are cutting back on production. 

The Concord 
Quandary 

O ne oddity about the estimate of an in¬ 
dustry reduced to 150,000 employees 
by 1970 which immediately strikes anyone 
connected with it is that this is too few, 
possibly by as many as 5o;ooo men, to build 
all the aircraft that the industry either has 
or expects to have on order. But if the 
Concord supersonic airliner project is can¬ 
celled, then it is just about right. Con¬ 
cord’s future seems to be no more, and no 
less, in the balance than it has been ever 
since the project started, but it is approach¬ 
ing the stage where the British and French 
governments ought to be underwriting Ac 
actual production of a quite substantial 
number of aircraft. The minimum is put 
at 100; maximum conceivable sales are 
probably not more than 200. Underwriting 
the output of even 100 aircraft costing £6 
million apiece is a formidable step to take; 
from the moment it is done the industry 
has to begin extensive tooling—and, on the 
engine side, actual expansion of capacity. 
Does the fact that an industry estimate of 
150,000 men appears to be gaining popu¬ 
larity mean that the government is being 
advised not to proceed with Concotd ? U 
not, then other aircraft would have to go to 
make room for it. It has been said that 
to cancel Concord now would put Britain 
out of the possibly big market for the second 
generation of supersonic jets; but the 
second supersonic generation is likely to be 
big, fast—and American—so the argument 
in favour of building an indifferent aircraft 
now in order to build a better one later does 
not seem to bold up. Admittedly, having 
an aircraft industry at all involves direct and 
indirect production subsidies, but need the 
subsidies be quite as big as the rising £400 
million needed to launch Concord on an 
unwilling market ? 


The Other Airliners 

E xperience, if .nothing else, seems to 
have convinced the industry that it is 
not cut out to make long-range, North 
Atlantic airliners and Concord apart, or 
perhaps even Concord included—it is never 
likely to attempt one again. The chances 
of. the British Aircraft Corporation extract¬ 
ing £40 million from the government to 
build yet a bigger VCio seem nil. Many 
people inside BAC would be dismayed if, 
against all the indications, the government 
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did.dedde to tupport it because what BAC 
meet needs is to stop frittering ks efforts 
met to impossibly btg range of work and 
M concentrate its resources on selling the 
stull One Eleven airliner. Sales have just 
p as se d the too- hark and °dght to reach 
Mo, Akhough dm is nothing like whst 
«m seemed withia the One Eleven’s reach,, 
k should recover development costs. 

Seopothing of a minor break-through has 
hew Uede in ibe difficult,HJ«'glai»oioU« 
market for feeder-line aircraft^ Hawker 
Sidddcy claims to have mastered the awk¬ 
ward technique of buildipn an a ahoail soak, 
economically, and wiU probably get a steady 
dribble of orders for its feeder aircraft for 
yean to come. The success of its baby 8- 
seat jet in the United States has led to a 
wave of optimum for the possibilities of 
small and executive aircraft production in 
this country, combined with criticisms of 
Ha*wker Siddeley for not stepping up pro¬ 
duction smartish to meet the market. But 
the company’s own distributors never ex¬ 
pected to sell, more than the seven aircraft 
a month that they asked Hawker Siddeley 
to produce (at ,£250,000 a time, even this 
seemed optimistic) and anyone who thinks 
it easy might ponder that Hawker Siddeley 
has invested £15 million of ks own money, 
or around £2 million a seat, to launch the 
baby jet. No one will get rich at this rate. 

The Air Bus 

T HE greeter controversy turns on whether 
the industry could sell bumper, 300- 
seat jets for use on short journeys inside 
Europe. There is great pressure for this pro- 
jeetj but it needs to be looked at with the 
inmost care. A lot of the evidence suggests 
that passengers travelling short distances 
want frequent departures, or several small, 
rather than one big, aircraft. Big would, or 
could mean cheap if one could be certain 
European airlines would agreeto cut fares. 
But since they have not cut them lor more 
than 12 years, is there any reason to think 
they will be seized by any fare-slashing zeal 
in the future? This is one of those Anglo- 
French projects chat presuppose European 
governments can be induced to bulldoze 
their airlines into buying it because the 
governments have had a share in building 
it. Estimates of the possible market lurch 
wildly from 100 to 200 for a development 
cost that might include anything from £25 
million to £50 million for the necessary 
bumpw-sized engine, .plus a further /20 
million Z& £ 4 ° million for the aircraft! This 
could be the kind of big aircraft that ought 
to be ruled out in Britain on sheer grounds 
of size. In the industry's present mood, it 
could divert effort from selling the civil 
aircraft we have, such as they are, in favour 
of the admittedly pleasanter job of design¬ 
ing for the future. Obsolescence is not the 
bogy in the civil market that R once wqjj. 
Afrunec# now stay in production for a sur¬ 
prising span of years. And in terms of 
technique^there is more to be gained from 
building fdrthdence. 


The Military Market 

I t is on its military aircraft that the in¬ 
dustry stands or falls. Nothing the size 
of T$R 2 or the American F-^111 ever seems 
likely to be built here, but the options still 
open are surprisingly varied. After the 
number of American aircraft lost bn the. 
ground in Vietnam, mainly because their 
size and weight obliged them to be parked 
dose together, the vertical take-off fighter 
seems to be coming back into favour. It 
can at least be dispersed on the ground and 
seems wholly impervious to weather. 
Hawker Siddeley will almost certainly get 
a production order now for its P. 1127, and 
this opens up the possibility of further work 
on the engines to reduce their fuel consump¬ 
tion possibly by 25 per cent, removing their 
major disadvantage—dreadfully small range. 

The Ministry of Defence also seems set 
to buy two French-designed strike aircraft, 
one very small, and one larger one with 
variable geometry wings. The small air¬ 
craft could conceivably find the sort of 
export market among poorer countries that 
British fighters used to enjoy immediately 
after the war. The bigger is, inevitably, 
more controversial. It is the main reason 
for cutting back severely on the intended 
order for the American F-m. Unlike the 
Spey-engined version of the French Mirage 
bomber so valiantly and pointlessly touted 
around, this new aircraft has genuine attrac¬ 
tions, like being about half F-m's size— 
and since size is linked to cost, substantially 
cheaper—for a range as good as the can¬ 
celled TSR 2*s might have been. But, 
locking at the sort of load it can carry, one 
must conclude lhat it would probably take 
two of these aircraft to do the work of one 
F-m. Is this a good or a bad bargain ? 
Assume F-m will cost £i\ million apiece, 
and the Anglo-French aircraft must sell for 
million to keep the balance even. 
Assume that both Britain and France are 
willing to pay a possibly big premium to 
learn variable geometry technique, and the 
aircraft is probably worth building here. 
The French will in any case build it as the 
only aircraft that can fly from their small 
aircraft carriers. But this is just the sort of 
aircraft whose costs can fly through the ceil¬ 
ing unless production is ruthlessly rationa¬ 
lised between the two countries. Given 
that, it could even sell to Nato, but to do 
this the pace of development needs to be 
accelerated considerably so that deliveries 
start nor later than 1972. Which is not 
impossible. But R ought to mean that if 
the RAF orders all three aircraft, only two, 
at most, will be built in Britain. 

One of the gleam-in-the-eye aircraft 
occasionally discussed is a 2,000 mph inter*' 
ceptor fighter whose function would be to 
shoo Russian supersonic ’ airliners away 
from places in which they had no business 
to be. Great fun to build, but not for us; 
this is precisely the kind of aircraft we 
should buyi if a? all, from America. 

And thn leaves missiles, which Britain 
builds better m small sizes than is generally 
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realised. Two of the short-range, attack¬ 
ing missilet now * under ^devdopmeptf cquld 
; conceivably aeU in tjie United StatWwhich 
has run into such severe development 
troubles that it has had to cancel its own 
missiles in this category. Ap^nti-raji-craft 
missile to replace the Bkmhohndft 'nObf hi 
service ought also to b$ worth ^cvel^n^, 
‘ ' v/5 * { "r 

Engine Power 

F ind an engine man, and yOu will find 
the only genuinely happy, men iff; the 
aircraft industry. There are One or two 
gaps iff the range of engines offered, mainly 
in the very big sizes. And there is a case 
for saying that several of the engines in 
production are past their prime. But the 
two engine companies, Bristol Siddeley and 
Rolls-Royce, both swim against the general 
depressing trend. Rolls-Royce docs half its 
business abroad, nearly £30 million of it 
last year in the United States, some in 
engines 18 years old. Both deal extensively 
with American companies and with the 
American government, both report that, 
contrary to the general run of criticism in 
the industry, they would prefer to do busi¬ 
ness with the United States than with almost 
any other customer. They have hardly any 
complaints even of the aviation Ministry. 

There could be reasons for this ; engines 
can sell in pieces. Their engineering lends 
to be a closed art, and uncotitrovcrsial. The 
amount of outside meddling with what goes 
on in an engine factory is minimal. And 
Rolls-Royce, for one. puts up half the cost 
of any new engine from its own funds so 
that it can look any government department 
in the eye. There are fewer engine manu¬ 
facturers than there are aircraft makers in 
the world ; effectively none in F.urope of any 
significance and only two in the United 
States. Which has given the two British 
companies the sort of world market that has 
never been open to the aircraft manufac¬ 
turers. But thi$ cannot prevent their future 
from being tied up with that of theaircraft 
makers at home. If Concord is* cancelled. 
Bristol Siddelcv directly, and Rolls-Royce 
less directly, will be badly Bit. But if 
vertical take-off genuinely takes off, both 
will benefit enormously Tfom foreign, in¬ 
cluding American, business already con¬ 
tracted for. The ideally sensible solution 
to the problem of production-sharing with 
Europe would be make all the engines here, 
leaving France to design the aircraft. 

An aiftraft ind^ry nationalised that, did 
not include the engink-busfoisswoiHd be 
lamentably weak, both in work, in technical 
skill, and in management. But against this 
has td be balanced the possible effect -on 
Rolls-Royce’s 50 per cent of export busi¬ 
ness, a Ugh proportion of which is for 
engfaes sold to foreign aircraft builders. And 
Bristol Siddeley’s not inconsiderable 
exports. Is it true to say that foreign custo¬ 
mers Would be put off by dealing with a 
nationalised "corporation in place of * the 
Rolls-Royce they know ? TTris is some¬ 
thing lhat someone might usefully inquire. 
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Can the army remake 
Nigeria ? 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 

f # as is likely. the most important result of the military, takeover 
in Nigeria is the breaking of tbe north’s stranglehold on the 
whole country, the change will be dramatic. This stranglehold 
has been a basic fact of Nigerian life since federal institutions 
first took shape in the decade before independence in i960. 

By leaving the conservative north in control the British seem 
to have thought they were ensuring stability; 19 fact this 
has been a main cause of unrest and was the dmkrlying, 
cause of the military coup. The numerical pre^ittince oft 
which northern power rested; because it was reflected in the . 
federal parliament, was confirmed by the 1963 census, which gave 
the north 29.7 million people out of a federal total of 53.6 millioi^- -V 
The count was probably inflated, but no more in the north than hi •<'’ .. 
the south. After that the south’s hope of breaking the strangle- 
hold lay either in winning dissident votes inside the north (a hope 
frustrated by ever more efficient 4 stifling of northern opposition 
parties during elections), or in getting the huge region carved up 
(impossible while the north dominated the federal parliament). 

By abolishing the institutions on which northern domination 
rested, General Ironsi’s regime has given itself the power to correct 
the balance. But before it can start to work out a new regime 
it must show itself capable of dealing with northern resistance. 

The danger is that Moslem northerners might see the coup as a 
conspiracy against them devised by the Ibos of the Eastern Region, 
or by the southern-based United Progressive Grand Alliance 
(UPGA), whose main object was to challenge the power of the 
northern-based Nigerian National Alliance (NNA). This could 
lead to violence: fears were expressed that this week’s end-of- 
Ramadan feast would be the signal for riots. The murdered 
northern premier was a descendant of the Holy War conqueror, 
Usuman dan Fodio, who founded the Fulani empire 150 years 
ago ; and, as Sardauna of Sokoto, he was a religious as well as a 
political leader. So far there have been no riots. 

How formidable is the north ? It is far from homogeneous. The 
largely non-Moslem and non-Hausa Middle Belt area and the 
Yoruba-populated provinces of Ilorin and Kabba have long pro¬ 
vided focal points of 
opposition within 
the region. .Most 
forceful of the 
Middle Belt peoples 
are the Tiv, in 
Benue province, 
whose resistance to 
northern authority 
has repeatedly neces¬ 
sitated army units 
being used to quell 
disorders.. Nof haye 
the Kaonri Moslems 
of Bornu province, 



Nvteogwu, the man who started it, after the coup 


with their separate language and history, been enthusiastic 
followers of the Hausa-Fulani regime. 

Social conflicts have further disrupted the picture of a united 
north. In the towns, especially Kano, discontent with the feudal 
regime of the Fulani emirs has not been limited to the Ibo immi¬ 
grants. Even the Moslem Hausa have produced their quota of 
angry young men, chafing at outmoded institutions, economic 
stagnation and the corruption and selfishness of politicians. Major 
Nzcogwu, the Ibo coup leader, whose men killed the Sardauna, 
claimed that the soldiers he led were mostly Hausa (“ They were 
armed and I was not: if they had disagreed they could have killed 
me.”) Kano is the seat of opposition parties (led by Moslem 
Hausas) which have long denounced the seamy side of the Sar- 
dauna’s rule, but have been effectively prevented from showing 
their true strength in elections. 

The Sardauna played a unique role in holding together so diverse 
a region, and it had been a commonplace of northern politics that 
it would be difficult to find anyone to replace him. Hi$ cousin, 
the Sultan of Sokoto, spiritual leader of all the northern Moslems, 
has made no statement so far about what he thinks of the mew 
regime. Meanwhile, General Ironsi has taken care not to inflame 
the north needlessly. He has appointed as its military governor 
Major Hassan Katsina, the son of one of the leading emirs. And 
he has wisely been in no hurry to release Chief Awolowo, the 
popular Yoruba politician Vtho has'spent three years in jail since 
the north sided with his rivals. 

The north seems to have taken no precautions against the kind 
of situation it now faces; some of its precautions against other 
situations seem actually , to have boomeranged. Hot-headed Ibo 
army officers used to be posted to the north for “ safe keeping ” ; 
and a high proportion of army installations and supplies wa 9 also 
kept in the north, possibly as an insurance in the event of a north- 
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south conflict or secession by one region. These dispositions now 
presumably strengthen the army’s hold over the north. 

The senior civil servants, on whom General Tronsi’S government 
so heavily depends, are themselves divided ethnically: a dispro¬ 
portionate number arc from Bornu, while others arc from the 
southern provinces and the Middle Belt. Those from the “ true 
north” will obviously have their reservations about the new 
regime: but they arc not irresponsible enough to risk jeopardising 
law and order. 

Assuming the north will be quiet and that the power struggle 
within his army is over (there are reports that Major Nzeogwu has 
been incarcerated) what can General Ironsi do next? Radical 
opinion, both military and civilian, would like to see an end not 
only of northern dominance, but also of federal politics as a whole. 
It has long seen the excessive powers of the regions, with their 
entrenched interests, their bickering over planning matters, the 
duplication of such ministries as economic planning, education 
and agriculture, as obstacles to progress. Many, apparently in¬ 
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eluding the coup leaders, would like a unitary state. Others, who 
rightly doubt the practicability of this, would support the creation 
of smaller regions and a strengthening of the central government. 

Other reforms on which not only radicals agree concern elec¬ 
tions: there must be an end to all the rigging. Improvements 
already suggested include single-box voting, to stop the dumping 
of papers; centralised nominations, to stop fraudulent “ un¬ 
opposed ” returns ; a single, strong electoral commission; and, 
possibly, proportional representation. 

Like all., military governments, General Ironai’s will have to be 
careful not to overstay its welcome. The deposed political class 
is numbered in thousands—counting ministers, parliamentarians, 
their families and their hangers-on. These will*wan? to make a 
comeback as soon as possible; they wiil exploit any popular dis¬ 
appointment with the military regime. On the, other hand, the 
general could profit from their eagerness to return—by making 
it clear that they will get back sooner if they help instead of 
hindering the working out of a new regime. 


FRANCE AND MOROCCO 

Reluctant 

quarrel 

T he rift between France and Morocco, 
brought about by the Ben Barka 
scandal, has opened with cautious formality. 
Ambassadors have been withdrawn but a 
rupture in diplomatic relations does not 
yet seem to be on the cards. President 
de Gaulle is as anxious, as King Hassan of 
Morocco that their two countries should not 
Rounder into hopelessly hostile positions. 
The question is whether his countrymen, 
body indignant as they are at the ugly thing 
done in their capital by Moroccans in league 
with Frenchmen, will allow him to go on 
playing a cool political hand. On Tuesday 
a mass meeting in Paris of the general’s left- 
wing political opponents called for his resig¬ 
nation on the ground that he must have 
known all before the presidential elec¬ 
tions ; or, if he did not, is dangerously out 
of touch. Yet turning the heat on Morocco 
can be no more than a side thrust in 
countering such essentially domestic taunts. 

Dealings with Morocco moved on to a 
political plane when on January 20th France 
served international warrants of. arrest on 
the Moroccan minister of interior, General 
Oufldr, and two of his staff. This was a 
symbolic gesture to satisfy not only French 
bat international opinion. Such warrants 
have no force in Morocco. They simply 
expressed the French view that the proper 
procedure—that the accused men be tried 
m Morocco—is unrealistic. For, so long as 
he is minister of interior, General Oufkir 
would be obliged to arrest himself. 

On January 23rd the French ambassador 
was reddled from Rabat after delivering a 
note to die Moroccans recording that the 
judge in charge of the French inquiry is 
^convinced that General Oufkir organised 
Mr Ben Barka’s kidnapping and personally 



Oufkir and his king 


took part in its last phase. France pressed 
these facts home as an answer to King 
Hassan’s ostentation in making much cl 
General Oufkir at the solemn Moslem 
ceremonies on January 22nd ending the fast 
of Ramadan. The same evening the king 
declared his confidence in his whole security 
service. This deferred France’s reasonable 
hopes that, short of dismissing General 
Oufkir, he would soon set some lesser police 
heads rolling. Honour would not thus be 
served, but diplomacy- would be given a 
leg-up. General de Gaulle would interpret 
some action of this sort as being in tune 
with his own labours in purging his police. 

But “soon” is not a word in King 
Hassan’s vocabulary. He moves at his own 
disdainful Moroccan pace, in his eyes, to 
yield to French pressure would demean him 
before his subjects. His clinging to General 
Oufkir as- though his throne depends on it 
(as he may think it does) is seen by the 
outside world is weakness. To the vast 
majority of Moroccans, kept in ignorance 
through press, censorship, but reacting 
fierce nationalist spirit to charges made by 


a foreign country, it appears as kingly 
strength. 

Only left-wing Moroccans dissent from 
this: they believe that in missing his chance 
of getting rid of their hated oppressor, the 
king has lost his key to the future. But it 
is the key to his present predicament of 
how to keep in with France without losing 
face in Morocco that the king is presently 
groping for. It was doubtless to canvass for 
French patience in giving him time that his 
old friend, Mr Reda Guedira, visited Paris 
this week. 

Both Morocco and France would suffer 
from any deepening of their quarrel. The 
withdrawal of French aid to Morocco 
would cut two ways. There is a French 
community in Morocco of about 120,000 
people. France does not want to see them 
coming unstuck as did so many Frenchmen 
in Tunisia after the Bizerta crisis. A lot of 
the French money that goes annually into 
Morocco pays for the salaries and equip¬ 
ment of some 8,000 French teachers and 
technical advisers. One can switch money 
on and off—but not human beings. They 
object. When, after the Bizerta rupture, 
French teachers were withdrawn from 
Tunisia it was not by an official decision 
but on their own insistence that they re¬ 
turned to their Tunisian jobsi 
There are people in Morocco who think 
that the French hold there is too strong. 
But a conflict with France that led to the 
decline of French influence would be worth 
while only if based on some real self- 
achieving principle. To quarrel for the 
sake of wlutewasbing^General Oufkir would 
be all loss. France, on its side, if able to 
hedge off a quarrel, will have to beware 
that its nationals in Morocco are not sub¬ 
sequently branded as the upholders of Ouf- 
kirism. President de Gaulle has continually 
counselled King Hassan to try to stabilise 
his regime by bringing the left wing into 
it. There are risks in this. But the Ben 
Barka scandal has illuminated the political 
isolation and paralysis that is Morocco’s 
alternative. 
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INDONESIA 


The army waits through a cruel winter 


•V A CORRESPONDENT 

T he 44 political Mtafioii ” ‘^IhdiwIiiisiaV troubles, rwhkh Resi¬ 
dent Sukarno promised shortly after the attempted coup on 
September 30th, is expected from day to day. The army believed 
shat it would come on November 5th, armed services day. What 
it got from him instead was a re-heated version of the familiar 
denunciation of foreign bases. The next auspicious day was 
December 24th, the eve of Ramadan. There was a widespread 
belief in Jakarta that the president would use this religious festival 
to make formal announcement of the capture and execution of 
Mr D. N. Aidit, die communist party (PKI) general secretary, 
on November 22nd. General Suharto, who now commands the 
army, had received a special request from the president that this 
news dtould be left to him to divulge. But instead the occasion 
was wed for an appeal for national unity and a bitterly worded 

ed (few'"-. U& 1 * 

of dire4^^>nunictti^i(|!id6. the- JjQpjple nfpnt i 
m of n||i Suk ar i ^ ||i ^i'-j^d t i i A 

,.way of hjmipg the amtyWii|f'of . „ . 

MUStae of hisratfwti charismAi&TlJe delay; fe pnflMjjpf^ 
his " political solution " was dearly calculated to give the people 
lime to become disillusioned with the new leadership that the army 
seemed to offer, and to give the army an opportunity to make 
mistakes arising from what Dr Sukarno has repeatedly called its 
"ignorance of the objective conditions of Indonesia.” 

But the generals do not appear to have made any significant 
v t^agwaiitart3g;,4|^tiBa': OR-f»lsraMt.^}u^gaic«u. First, they 
omt»d# :ffdtfli troaUe tfsewhere. Then they 

MMlpi.^juncture mjtiit PKI, hf;^khmg off ;the then who 

S^j^'Otfiy links its sqpm^i, cefls. l r inaHy, army 

persist^^ and skpHtosiscd relink thePKI • 
wMMraliSf 'tiAd with tbc Bepsrki—thtTOlincse immigrants’pelty. 
National calamities, except natural ones, are very plausibly and 
effectively linked to the wickedness of foreigners. The hunt for 
Mr Aidit, therefore, became a patriotic duty, and his execution 
and that of his number two, Mr Njoto, a cabinet minister—still 
officially unconfirmed—were so widely regarded as patriotic duties 
ffiat even the president has not protested. 

As for relations with Dr Sukarno, the army, in quelling the 
September 30th movement, could simply have got rid of him and 
taken power. Generals Nasution and Suharto preferred to 
appear as his rescuers and the sayiours of the Indonesian revolution. 
TNs surrender of their chant* of immediate power appeared 
evidence of tbeir sinocrity and patriotism. Overnight it gave them 
a stature that has made Dr Sukarno cautious of criticising them 
evcwfe private. At so time since October ; r« has he been able ■ 
to accuse the army command of insubordination or ambitious 
conspiracy against him. General Suharto publicly acknowledges 
the president's power in every move made by the army. The 
extermination of the PKI and its followers is done under the 
president’s order to "get to the root of the September 30th 
movement." General Nasution, for his part, makes the public 
gestures required of a loyalist by paying due obeisance to the 

* (, sv ' tn •: 

Igili president must take xu this into account The rooting out 
ofrffijrPKI has gone further and deeper Aon even the army had 
uptfipffi ■ The Masjumi party and its followers, suppressed for 
miuiy yearv and the adherents c< the Nahdatul Uhuna party whose., 
members bad often suffered at the hands of the PKI mobs, have 






iajj-sS 




jyiB'them. Deaths 
been relatively few. Killing by kris and club has taken the heaviest 
tpH. Estimates of the number of killings since October range 
from 87,000- -officially admitted by the president—to gossip of 
350,000. Ghoulish rumours of log-jams of bodies in the rivers 
of Solo and Malan have reached Jakarta but there is no official 
confirmation or denial. Army sources estimate the deaths at 
. between 185,000 tad 150*000^ la the But Java cUstcfct .ef Malan 
: 1 a, aJffcjMty ^sl^red 

orphaned OpioltarJ.-r^riie scotiiie"W r spread tqBtii, Sttifttra 
aiuftfee Cetebea. *1$&.jfava isj^pva^cly quitfe-^’i ■ f.v;‘ 

the economy is i^^\thao^^bi pfll before^ prioeof 
. petrol has been raise&ib timer giface October, iUtfiighi ftowis 
expected to be trebled again. Bus fares are now five times what 
they were before October, train fares eight times, postal and cable 
rates ten times as much. The president, in a wryly despairing 
statement, has even offered a cabinet post to anyone who has the 
nerve to claim that he can stop the rot. 

The situation is therefore very different from what it was 
when the “ political solution ” was promised. At that time it was 
expected to be a rehash of the 44 Nasakom **—tiatkMiafsmi, ttligion, 
communism—idea with component represented, by the 

PKI in a new guise. But'army resistance and the rout of the PK! 
have altered the balance. Ptresident Sukarnb is believed to be 
deeply, concerned that t^ie increasing, power of religious leaders 
may lead to Indonesia becoming a theocratic state which, he feels, 
would unavoidably become mqrf and : more dependent on the 
41 reactionary West.” And he considers that eyen worse than 
economic chaos. 

The indications from Jakarta are that President Sukarno will 
find a basis for his 44 solution ” in the Indonesian concept of 
pantjasila —five principles in which belief in One God rates high, 
thus accommodating the Moslems—but will try to stay neutral 
between the great powers. The political solution is not 

pay the customary lip service to it. But tliey appear more con¬ 
vinced than ever that the only political solution is to transform their 
.paxdaL.contioL.Qver..the country, ixuuuapLjmnuaL ■ Foe tfuvlhcy 
are willing to wait. - 
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SOUTHAFRICA; 

I-. - ■ r' : '■ V : 

On the fence 

FROM OUR SOUTH. AFRICA. CORRESPONDENT . 

A t filling stations in Johannesburg one 
can handover 4s. antfget a windscreen 
sticks to show ttaat oiw has donated a gatlon 
of petrbttoRhodesfe. The organisers of 
the scheme *inl to hire road tankers and' 
send tft fuel (thdjr talk of Roiboo : gallons) 
over # thp border at Bek Bridge Golf dubs 
ate running raffles 1 and taking collections to 
send : golf balls tb Rhodesia. A Friends of 
Rhodesia Association has' launched a 
national fund-raising campaign.with a target 
of £5 million. These arc some.of white 
South Africa’s reactions to Dr Verwoerd’s 
policy of Strict neutrality between* Britain 
and Rhodesia: < 

" I think,” said the leader of the opposi¬ 
tion, Sir de VilHers GraafF,a$ the (lew 
session of parliament , began in Cape Town 
on Ibnuary 25th, “ tlitttlie prime minister 
is misjudging the temper or the people.” 
He went on to lambaste Dr Verwoerd for 
his fence-sitting, accusing him of weakness 
and of lacking the conviction to defend the 
white cause in southern Africa. The signifi¬ 
cance of this attack is that it marked the 
launching of a general election campaign— 
voting will be on March 30th^-and raises 
the question of whether the opposition’s 
attempts to capitalise on the widespread pro- 
Rhodesian sentiment in the electorate are 
going to rock Dr Verwoerd off his fence. 
The prime minister is after all profoundly 
aware of the great potency of such tactics in 
South African politics ; they have been the 
stock in trade of National party election¬ 
eering for years. 

Nonetheless, Dr Verwoerd seemed un¬ 
moved by the blast. Rising immediately 
after Sir de Villiers Grgaff sat down, he 
said emphatically that it would not be in 
South Africa’s interest to be drawn into the 
conflict. Tb support Rhodesia actively 
would be to antagonise Britain and the rest 
of the Commonwealth, to anger the African 
states and , to make South Africa’s relations 
with the United States more difficult. 
Moreover, it would do more harm thin good 
to Rhodesia: it would simply mean that 
“ the back door now open (0 Smith ” would 
be shut on both countries, and that the anti- 
apartheid fire would be drawn on to Rho¬ 
desia. As for the private gifts of petrol and 
ocher items, the government would do noth¬ 
ing to prevent their being sent to Rhodesia 
(or to stop the oil companies sending sup¬ 
plies for that matter), since it was totally 
opposed to any form of boycott. 

The truth is. that, threatening as the 
opposition’s campaign may appear in 
theory, it will in fact, cause Djr Verwoerd 
little if any discomfort/ The United party 
bag/ committed too many acts of trans¬ 
parent opportunism in the past fa* its cur¬ 
rent spiel than wbst it is; 

blatant and iTictpaoriblc pqKHokinfc la 
dtese dicumstanccs it osay even be adding 


INTERNATIONAL RETORT 

to Vcrwocnfi Image an statesman who 
places . the interests of * country (and the 
white race) above chose of party, 

In any case, the United party’s whole 
tactical approach in this election seems 
doomed to dismal, even disastrous, failure.* 
It h trying ttoutflabk the Nationalists on 
the far right by portraying rite Batttustans 
as..Trojan horses for communism, and by 
claiming that the United party is the only 
advocate of white domination over the 
whole of South Africa. But to South 
Africans it is axiomatic that Dr Verwoerd 
represents the ultimate in toughness and*' 
white defiance. And' if necessary he* can 
always prove it, for this is a devil’s auction 
in which the government can up the bidding 
with Another itiund of political arrests. 

: So Dr Verwoerd is unlikely to be 
deflected from his neutralist course on 
Rhodesia either before or after March 30th. 
It is a course which cannot lose cither way: 
if Smith wiiis, nobody is going to throw 
brickbats at Verwoerd; and if Smith is 
brought.dbwn, Verwoerd will be praised for 
not having involved South Africa. No doubt 
he dislikes die prospect of sanctions—and 
especially oil' sanctions—being shown to be 
workable, for this would undoubtedly step 
up the pressure for their use against South 
Africa. But against this is the hope that if 
South Africa behaves with propriety over 
Rhodesia, other countries, especially Britain 
and America, will act similarly towards 
South Africa in the future. It is a thought 
that must weigh heavily with Dr Verwoerd 
in the year in which ther World Court will 
deliver judgement on South West Africa. 


AUSTRALIAN DEFENCE 

Guns.or men? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 

M r denis healey can look-forward to 
a confrontation with Australian 
ministers after his rival in Canberra oo 
February ist. He seems likely to have a 
rough passage when he aska Australia to 
bear a greater burden of defence costs east 
of Sues. Australia's new prime minister,. 
Mr Harold Holt, gave, a preview of his 
government's probable attitude to such a 
demand when, at an Australian citizenship 
convention On January 18th, he said that 
Australia had doubled its annual defence 
expenditure since 1962-413 and that any 
further increase must be at the expense of 
the present rate of population growth. 

He went on to express his government’s 
belief that this growth, contributes tb the 
security and stability,of south-east Asia. 
Australia’s population growth rate is 2 per 
cent a year, compared with 1.3 per cent in 
the United States.and .8 per cent in Britain. 
“This, extra percentage of growth means a. 
requirement, for capital facilities on a very: 
much larger scale than a country whose 
taro . ..iitiignificantly amaUer”:he amL 


'W* 

AO this provides an 'Oh. 
ground to the coming tall r if 
Mr Healey asks Australia to pay for a tiew 

It is pointed out nu.£an|$|m( Ihat^ dates, 
Australia has borne tfefcl M 

Australian troops in Malaysia, Britain might 


ms* 

ro try to 'ciiiipgo||is 

hht.''flbaf^p^n e dn fero ne^;' «h;9fp|t 
MeaHa^himiled that increaSw^fmM&W 
penditure would probably have to come. 
Now that Mr Holt is-prime minister, and 
not federal treasurer, his auitudftpto^^may 
become more flexible. , j 


RUSSIA 

Your soil 

P lans are going .forward to extend .to 
agriculture the innovating spirit that 
Russia's present leadership ha* • already 
introduced into industry. . It was announced 
on Tuesday that a commission,, headed, by 
Mr Brezhnev himself, had been set up; to 
draft a new statute for the collective farms. 
It will work on the basis of suggestions 
made by agricultural organisations, and tiro 
statute will be formally approved, later this 
year bp a congress of coUective farmers* the 
first since 1935. Mr Brezhnev had fore¬ 
shadowed the introduction of. a new statute 
to the central commiuec last March. . 

Mr Khrushchev gave a lot of his time, 
to the problem of how. to step up farm 
production. But be tended: ro put hja faith 
in administrative changes,and technical ex¬ 
periments. His successors, seem much 
readier to get to the heart.'of,.ihe.,prohkro, 
which is to convince .the. peasant that, it is 
really worth his, while tottayontbeland 
and get the maximum out of.it, Thercforms 
introduced last March, as well a* providing 
for increased investment in farming, sought 
to .give the peasant mom incentives and 
more sense of stability. Some of the ideas 
recently aired in .tiro Soviet press may be 
too. unorthodox to be. more than palely *e- 
flected—if that—in the new statute. 
Perhaps die moat rosrtiing/wea a proposal 
to split up,tiro collective farms iotoamall. 
units, each eoUeetiveJy.owned hydro dye 
or six peasant* whoiarmed ro But die now, 
statute may wallstwngtheu, the r m*Vtthwi- 
peasant's links wkh the land he worle,\: 



GERMAN UNITY 


Sense from 
the'West 


•-W! wvutf; 



FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

B ooO froM the east for Herr Grad hive. 

drowned the polite applause from die 
weet. But west Germany’s new minister 
for refugees patiendy repeated last Sunday 
the gist of the sensible remarks on the 
Oder-Neisse frontier that he had made in 
an interview which Der Spiegel published 
on January 17th. TheGcrman nation was 
aware of its guilt, Heft Gradl natid Again in 
the course of a conference in the Evangeli¬ 
cal Academy at Bad Bofl. It was reader A 
make sacrifices for the take of a pacific, 
setdement in Europe'that would bring re¬ 
unification. An all-Gertnan government, 
freely elected to negotiate a peace treaty, 
could reach an ubderstanding with Poland 
over the common frontier. This might not 
wholly follow die course of tbe Oder-Neisse 
rivers; but neither would it revert expan¬ 
sively to die frontier ef 1937, in accordance 
with what 1 has hitherto been west Germany’s 
stock data. '• • 

Herr GratO’s replies to Der Spiegel make 
an interesting contribution to the public 
debate provoked by hn October’s Evan¬ 
gelical church me morandum. The memor¬ 
andum’s authors'to id that German Chris¬ 
tians seeking reconciliation with their 

S iPolish neighbours fcould baldly 
'the German refugees’ Official cWim 
hire-war homeland east of the Odw- 
NOtSse fine if this meant turning out the 
Poies Wbtr'live there now.- - ; One apparent 
fruit of 'this ^contrite spirit ripened' on 
November 29th' in theshape of an-Invita¬ 
tion from die -Pofihh to the Gentian 
bishops to attend the observances next May 
of the thousandth anniversary of the esttb-' 
lisbment ef Cbristisnity hi Potand. Cardinal 
Wysxytnki and bis coHeagMi were tepri-' 
mnbttdbf die Wish octomuftbn for bring 
ovem&aritabiy disposed towards tbe urr- 
forgivtMMe. it irhdB uncertain' whether 
thr‘<kiMaii bishops * wire • accepted ” die 
iwvliaiiMfi'WiMimalk tb* journey/" 

Htrif Gradf htt not gone as far towards 
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renouncing the -confiscated eastern terri¬ 
tories as the Evangelical church’s memor¬ 
andum suggests the government should be 
ready to go. Yet he is the . first west 
German-cabinet arinistur to haye reduced, 
more tor less unequivocally and quite 
publicly, Bonn's standard, claim. : “ We 
trust," Herr Gradl said ristfully; oq> Sunday, 
’’that one toy our readinto*>to. reach) an 
under* tandingwill evoke ah’cchd frod^tfek 
ether side." ..'• 

There has been plenty offiklib, hut none 
of it encouraging. Sundry Polish officials, 
have prompdy- insisted that cultivation at 
friendlier relations between. Warsaw tad 
Bonn depends upon Bonn recognising tbe 
permanence not otdy of dR;GdMSN«hto 
boundary bur. also the east GUrtota Deshat. 
cratic Republic (which formally accepted 
the eastern frontier as final indie tNiq-d 
July .6, tyjO). TryhwM Ludi^ .tbe Polish: 
communist party’s leading paper, has flatly! 
accused Herr • Gradl or * 'roanirdo§>; by’ 
stealth Germany’s claim to the frontier* of 
>937. ' For although Herr Gradl may.htve 
declared Germany’s readiness to make 
certain adjustments through bilateral agree-* 
ments, the price-he demands is Bonn’s 
“ annexation ’’ of the east German Republic. 
The finality of the Oder-Neisse frontier is 
beyond dispute. So is the existence of tbe 
German Democratic Republic. There are 
two German states, each belonging to a 
different military block. Poland is allied 
by treaty and common purpose with the 
second. 

To most Germans who, weary of de¬ 
clamation and deadlock, would indeed be 
ready to accept territorial and military 


“ sacrifices ” for the sstodPrMtnifitodim 
these are chilling sounds. As tbe liberal 

parendy the functionaries 
urgently need a revanchist or a revisionist 
bogeyman. And when thfey cannot find otte 
they createene/’, ■ 

Similar though cruder echoes- mm Rto 
- being heard Crdm - : 

/.the plan for- fc , 'But«fMNto 
' ffinraufi''. «a Jarowp<- ; «Midr;.by- thrums*- 
Gtofeita toMfiMvHtfr Otto Wftettr». 

, wotdd,|^.iijd^*M4 to treatGermany to » 
basia fdr diroussioo.: fed-\>-isplain jfy* 
the (Undiffitntal ; . require.for, Rsectlpntott 
-*-an eppotminito for #,GtopM» WCWtoft 
«Wr wayrf toJM tritoWd 

Mffinit^y. .tf-fV- *; 

■"ftsRtowiNv w* -Geiffitots AtoiMrotoi; to- 
their counfry’s jncrrodife Jriwgta t , to.ifee 
east, an ocean of intraqd|«ito->--.-to v TO* 
west,, todiyklual- seal of disttocted-fodifler- 
ence - on sh«*ao appafo«iy;.ln«ebttog 
leadership. «. $h<«(U there, hq.-cffii ,-utokF 
“ cabinet for reupificarion ” ? Shoulddfrfo 
be yet a third government agency .for atom' 
taming ties between Bonn and Berlin ? 
Should the Christian Democrats and tbe 
Social Democrats form a coalition , govern¬ 
ment that could tackle urgent national tasks 
with the backing of the whole community? 
"One of the weaknesses of die Federal 
Republic,” Herr Brandt writes in tbe cur¬ 
rent issue of Vorwaerti, “ is that , too many 
things are discussed to death in public.” 
It is a reassuring weakness. Does the com¬ 
munist world really want its German 
bogeyman to come jto life ? 


ITALY 

Kindergarteh 

strife 

FltOM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

F or the second date in two years Italy’s 
four-party centre-left coalition has 
ground to a temporary halt. The trouble' 1 
is always in the lame part of the machinery! 
It may take three or four weeks to'repair. 
On'January 20th several factions of‘the 
Christian Democrat' party) which ■ want 
either to see the coalition overthrown or to 
gam a controlling part ift «, toefc advantage 
of * seefet vote oh an ideological issue to 
bring -the government down. The issue-was- 
the establishment of ftte state-run infant 
schools with die Object .of breaking the p re-* 
sent Roman GathoUtf monopoly,, of kinder¬ 
garten education (ft June >064 the govern¬ 
ment fell on tbe question at state subsidies' 
to Catholic sCboeis). : - - ■;-*»■ * - -';-i-. 

It would probably be going tbo far to 
say that Vtoitoi ’ disgruntled Ghrisriin 
Deasocrar notables actuaUyordewd their’ 
suppixrtere terdbabey pariy-ortotw-Mlierr 
are no Whips to tie IMnefirhameot—hot 


a secret vote, put late in the evening with a 
quarter of the chamber absent, placed temp¬ 
tation in their path. Ironically, and rather 
scandalously, thb government bad in that 
same week twice won vote! of confidence 
hahds down id open halloa. 

The-present or his is not so much in tbe 
coalitiob-Mn Tuesday Sjpw Mono-.was 
invited to form a new government and die 
lcadpre of the odwr three-oealidon'parties 
are adger to patch up die ffispute^as in 
Signor Rumor’s management of the Chris¬ 
tian Democrat, party/ Signor Rumor has 
offered to resign the patty secretaryship, and 
wilt probably do so if ha toils to obtain 
assurances * from- the executive, and even¬ 
tually from die pure’s national council, that 
ibe party will loyally support tbe .govern¬ 
ment?! programme; 

It is these, discussion^ within the Ghris- 
tian Democrat party which are goingto take: 
time and wboseoutcome is uncertain. - It 
will not totosycesarisfy both'the party’s 
extronpipfr wings which appears to -be will- . 
. ihg"4r to bUsioesi wid? the> 'GommumsM 
' (hoWifir SighosiFanfani biniself wodld -gO 
on'dds hkkeciis a >aaysttkv)i and ha-rifim’ 
wmg whleh waatt-to go faude to x Centre 
alhanw -vrito dw Ulentoc One hto toe'; 
imprewien'toari tbe tomtose« reawifiostkm 
af dto twn Sodakisttparries is producing !' 
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change in the political chemistry of the 
country. It has precipitated a crisis among 
the Christian democrats (and among the 
Communists) which dpy be more serious 
than similar affairs in the past. 

The Christian Democrats represent nearly 
40 per cent of the nation but their strength 
depends on their ability to keep together 
various factions whose differing social and 
economic beliefs tend to push them in oppo¬ 
site directions* With the centre-left govern¬ 
ment pursuing moderate policies* it has been 
possible* with occasional friction* to keep 
up an qutward semblance of unity. Today* 
no one could accuse the Socialists and Social 
Democrats of trying to press ahead with 
world-shattering reforms. But now that 
their decision to reunite has put them in a 
much stronger position, they will certainly 
demand firm pledges from the Christian 
Democrat leaders that their members will 
be loyal. Only if the Socialists and Social 
Democrats are satisfied with these pledges 
can the coalition carry on. 

The alternative* as everyone now agrees* 
is a general election two years ahead of 
schedule. Such a thing has never happened 
since the Italian parliament was restored in 
1948 and* though it would be perfectly con¬ 
stitutional* the country has been led to think 
of it as something vaguely shocking. It 
would certainly not bring the Christian 
Democrats any credit; in fact* they have 
probably more to lose from a premature gen¬ 
eral election than any other patty. 

It is true that the Socialists and the Social 
Democrats are not ready for a general elec¬ 
tion quite so soon. They are working to a 
two-year schedule according to which they 
should unite this year. But there is no 
doubt that public opinion is now running 
in their favour. If they were to present joint 
lists they would do very well. 

The Communists, who are holding their 
marathon congress here in Rome this week* 
think they would do better in a general 
election before* rather than after* the Socia¬ 
lists reunite. This calculation could pos¬ 
sibly (though not certainly) explain their 
extremely cynical action in voting against 
the kindergarten bill; this mean political 
speculation was pilloried next day by the 
Socialist paper Avanti with pictures under 
the headline: (i The children thank you.” 

Their uncertain prospects if a general 
election were held make it probable that the 
Christian Democrats will once again patch 
up their quarrels and contrive to put on a 
show of unity. Time is not on the side of 
the party’s right wing. The Vatican no 
longer supports Catholic conservatism* Sig¬ 
nificantly* the Vatican paper Osservatore 
Romano has made no comment at all on the 
question of infant schools ; to many Catho¬ 
lics this is a very emotional issue. 

One element in favour of a swift and sen¬ 
sible solution of the crisis is the personality 
of the president of the republic. Under 
President Saragat’s leadership there is no 
danger of freak adventures on the part of 
the lunatic fringes of .the Christian Demo¬ 
crats* which are ready to tie up with either 
the C ommunis ts Of the neo-fascists. 
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VIETNAM 

Ones who wait 
and see 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

T oo few people are paying attention to 
something that is going to exercise in¬ 
creasing influence on the course of the 
Vietnam war. This is the resurgence of 
Vietnamese nationalism. To French resi¬ 
dents of Saigon—many of them ex-members 
of the French expeditionary corps who have 
made Vietnam their home—the present 
political picture is strangely reminiscent of 
the early 1950s. Attenttsme— fence-sitting 
—is growing among the Vietnamese. 

As more American troops pour into 
Vietnam (they will soon outnumber the 
Vietnamese regular army) and engage the 
communists directly in big battles, the 
Vietnamese armed forces risk being looked 
upon as suppldtifs . These were the local 
auxiliary troops recruited* armed and prid 
by the French in the earlier Indochina 
war, who fought under the heavy 
moral handicap of being looked upon by 
their Vietnamese communist opponents as 
mercenaries. The American commander 
in Vietnam, General Westmoreland, is re¬ 
ported to be acutely aware of this danger. 
He is trying his best to correct the impres¬ 
sion. But statistics are working against him. 

The bigger the American establishment 
in Vietnam gets, the more the Vietnamese 
government is dwarfed. No assertion to the 
contrary by Vietnam’s ruling generals can 
wipe out the suspicion that Vietnam’s inde¬ 
pendence and sovereignty have become a 
mere shadow. 

This is one side of it. There is another. 
As the war grows in scale and intensity, 
democracy and freedom* the two slogans 
which were so prominent in the last years of 
President Diem’s rule and rallied round 
them all the forces which were to overthrow 
his regime, have now become empty words. 
The generals who tossed President Diem 
out in the name of democracy and freedom 
speak Mr Diem’s language now that they 
have stepped into his shoes. They are 
telling the people—with the Americans 
nodding approval—that they cannot indulge 
in the luxury of a democratic regime as long 
as the war lasts. 

Many people, in particular the articulate 
elements who had turned a deaf ear to the 
same plea by Mr Diem now say they have 
been deceived. Hence the growing bitter¬ 
ness* brooding indifference, and attentisme. 
The Vietnamese government and the Ameri¬ 
cans are shocked by this attitude, just as 
Bao Dai and the French were in the early 
1950s. But even allowing for the un¬ 
doubted loss of nerve and cynicism of a 
number of Vietnamese, there is a real moral 
problem here. To many honest and 
courageous Vietnamese it looks well-nigh 
insoluble. If the communists win* the 


■ 

oountry will be enslaved. But the aftetyMK 
independence Rod freedom-^ ' 
is nowhere in sight either. The question 
now being asked by more and more , 
people, including a goal many in the annfct 
forces, whose daily lot is fighting and dying* 
is: for what and for whom are we fightings 

After twenty years of war* suffering and 
waiting, the Vietnamese are back Wherethey 
started* butthis tixxte-#«th\(he Africans 
instead of the French by The;' 

ucannorbe folded, for 
dence and individual freedom seem : $/ he! 
twoirreconcilable aims in a codnfiyvpatk^r 
in- afi oast-west confrontation which fe*' 
readied 'Ac stage of open—though indirect 
—military conflict. 

To the Americans toh Ac answer s efc g i t ; 
unfradabfe. Whether they,like it or not, fir ! 
coming to Vietnam to defend freedom they . 
cannot escape infringing on VietcWas’i 
national independence. Mr : Arthur 
Schfesinger says ip “A Thousand JBays* 
that President Kennedy was acutely awarr 
of the dilemma but died before he could 
solve it. The United States will have ex¬ 
pended a great deal of blood and thoriey to 
save Vietnam only to reap the resentment 
of the Vietnamese people, because* to win 
the war, they wili have to take over the 
effective direction of die country. They wifi 
have to find a formula that witl econdfe 
the desire for individual liberty with the 
equal desire for Vietnam to be indepen¬ 
dent of any great power. Otherwise the war 
will be very much the “dirty war” so well 
known to the French—long, bloody* costly* 
exasperating and indecisive. 


INDIA 

Mrs Gandhi's 
team 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT . 

T he team of ministers Mrs Indira Gandhi 
picked this week dearly reflects her 
anxiety not to rock the Congress boat in 
this pre-election year. There were few 
changes, but even so she kept President 
Radhakrishnan up till three on Monday 
morning as she struggled to reconcile many 
conflicting personal and group claims. This 
was nothing new: Indian cabinet-making 
has always been a difficult job of tying in 
many different strands in the national life. 
But whereas Mr Nehru was concerned with 
maintaining an ideological balance, his 
successors have been spared this problem. 
The left had been pushed into the wilder¬ 
ness before Mr Nehru died, and there are 
Mill no signs of a comeback. 

The new list shows how much Mrs 
Gandhi’s judgment has been influenced by 
the party caucu^ which put her in power. 

For instance, twocabinet ministers from 

. ./ •. ;.m *>vi fiiH ?*' 1 
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West Bengal loat their jobs presumably be¬ 
cause they were at odds with the local 
Congress boas, Mi Atulra Ghosh, who 
played a major pan in mobilising votes from 
the eastern dates for Mrs Gandhi in the 
leadership struggle. The epretaker prime 
nliputer, Mr Gulzarilal Nanda, retained his 
posttion as bome minister only by the skin 
of hie teeth; the caucus dislikes him. 
Amtpg.thc newcomers, the Hsrijsn (un- 
t«i>chable) leader Mr. jagjiwan Ram was 
rewarded for switching his support from Mr 
Morarji Desai hours before the vote. The 
only senior appointment apparently reflect¬ 
ing Mrs Gandhi’s personal preferences was 
that of Mr Asoka Mehta, who becomes 
minister of planning while retaining his 
position as deputy chairman of the planning 
enmmiaaion. But even here Mrs Gandhi 
had to Uapt the scope of his new job because 
the; caucus would not let her transfer any 
functions from the finance ministry. 

For the moment certainly Mrs Gandhi 
has shown herself amenable to party guid¬ 
ance. This high-spirited woman will not 
let herself be pushed around for long but 
with elections only twelve months away 
frictions'may well remain subdued. Within 
the cabinet the will depend on her three 
closest associates, the defence minister, Mr 
Chevan, the food minister, Mr C. Subra- 
maniam, and Mr Asoka Mehta. This group 
might come to constitute something like an 
inner cabinet with Mr B. K. Nehru, am¬ 
bassador in Washington, brought back to 
New Delhi tp serve as the prime minister’s 
principal administrative aid. This constel¬ 
lation of moderates should dispel any mis¬ 
givings that Mrs Gandhi would push Indian 
policies off centre. On economic issues 
both Mr Subramaniam and Mr Mehta have 
shown themselves to be practical open- 
minded men. 

After her inauguration, Mrs Gandhi re¬ 
affirmed India’s pledge to honour the Tash¬ 
kent dedara<ibri.; A plan for .the first stage 
of a withdrawal'of Indian and Pakistani 
troops to their peacetime statioos was made 

Sixth tout out this week 

EUROPEAN TRENDS 

Special Ftoturto: 

THI OUTLOOK SON EAST-WEST TRADE 
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public by the two countries the same day* 
This involved no new decisions, since the 
declaration had fortunately laid down firm 
dates; But before long toe dialogue .with 
Pakistan will have to be resumed. Apart 
from other problems left over from the Sep¬ 
tember war, Kashmir will need thinking 
about fairly soon: the moment withdrawals 
arc completed Pakistan will be free to ask 
the Security Council to redeem its promise 
to help in securing a settlement. 

Mrs Gandhi will also have to get to grips 
with the pacification of Indian Kashmir to 
give the state some measure of political 
viability. This will involve, sooner or later, 
talking to Sheikh Abdullah, who is now in 
detention. It is believed that emissaries 
have been travelling between Abdullah 
and New Delhi to find some basis for 
talks. 


CHINA 

'Some people' 

T he political and professional presump¬ 
tions that cost all Chinese officers their 
ranks last June may now cause some of 
them to lose their influence or even their 
jobs. According to a recent report by the 
army's chief political director, Mr Hsiao 
Hua, which was published in Peking on 
January 24th, there are still leading figures 
in the army who have not yet conceded that 
the party must direct the gun. “ Some 
people ” continue to insist that military re¬ 
quirements should sometimes take prece¬ 
dence over politics, and that modern weap¬ 
ons, not guerrilla tactics, win modern wars. 
“ Some people ” are probably the profes¬ 
sional military men who have risen to the top 
since 1949, and who are less committed to 
the strategy that won China's civil war than 
to modernisation. Their kind of erroneous 
thinking is to be overcome by a campaign 
to make the army more “ political,” includ¬ 
ing stepped-up recruitment of party and 
youth league members and the formation 
of a party-led propaganda corps in each 
company. But * some people ” are also to 
be persuaded more directly by the pro¬ 
motion of politically reliable young colonels 
over their heads. 

The presumably imminent eclipse of this 
faction of troublesome officers may have 
been provoked by some undisclosed attempt 
to assert their views. More likely, the shake- 
up was ordered by a party leadership that is 
still frustrated by its persistent failure to 
gain unquestioned control over the finny. 
The timing may be explained by the revela¬ 
tion on January 23rd that the Chinese have 
twcnty*five Mig 21 jets rotating between 
bases in North Vietnam and Hainan island. 
If they are about to take a greater part in 
the war in Vietnam, their fear of an Ameri¬ 
can retaliatory attack on China must have 
increased proportionately. The new drive 
may indeed be meant, as Hsiao Hua said, 
to put the army “on a footing of readiness 

•20 fight.P j*.' -jr ■» an? *»'< <* : u/i 
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PERUVIAN STUDENTS 

With Mao or» 
the mountains 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Cuzco 

ao Tse-tung’s words are natur»j 
winners among Latin American 
students. For one thing, theories of insur¬ 
rection are more appealing to the restless 
young than theories of government; for 
another, maoism needs a lot less bard read-, 
ing than orthodox varieties of marxism. It 
does not need long hours in libraries to 
set alight the mystique of guerrilla warfare, 
of helping the peasants reclaim lost lands? 
of moving one’s country towards cata¬ 
clysmic social revolution. The Peruvian 
left has its Muscovites, Trotskyites, Castro- 
ites and even a newly formed pro-Albanian 
faction that claims to mediate between 
Moscow and Peking. But many of the 
student leaders who, as in other countries,- 
somehow manage to remain “ student 
leaders” for years without visible means 
of support are solid behind Mao. 

At Ciizco, the ancient Inca capital in 
southern Peru and now one pf the most 
politically sensitive areas of Latin America, 
students at the over-burdened university 
have long been engaged in unacademic 
activities. For the past five years or so, 
Cuzco students have been venturing into 
the Andean hills to organise peasant sindi - 
catos to reclaim ancient Indian communal 
rights 10 lands long since taken over by the 
great haciendas. Since most of these 
student organisers are themselves cholos 
(the slangy term used in Peru to describe 
Indians who have adopted a Hispanic way 
of life) they exert considerable influence 
over the peasants and speak to them in 
Quechua, the ancient Andean vernacular. 
They organise land invasions by the sindi- 
catos which often lead to bloody clashes 
between peasants and police—and to 
recurrent political crises. 

The students 1 relations with the govern¬ 
ment are sometimes anomalous; When 
Peru’s guerrilla insurgency erupted in the 
middle of last year, student leaders ahd 
graduates from the universities of Cuzco 
arid Ayaeucho had key roles in its planning 
and execution. One Cuzco graduate, 
appointed a regional inspector of Indian 
affairs by President Belaunde Terry, used 
his office to promote peasant land inva¬ 
sions ; he was jailed but on his recent release 
from prison was prftnoted to a higher 
government position. Another Cuzco 
student leader was decorated by President 
Belautide for his work in organising govern- 
mcot-sponsored peasant co-operatives» be 
was then imprisoned for using the co¬ 
operative as a front for purchasing and 
supplying food for the guerrillas operating 
in the area. 

Peruvian students have modi more 
direct wBumm War their own professors.- 
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home from the Caribbean. . 


So call ydur Pan Am ItavehAgent 
Or call Pan Am. Going and coming 
you’ll have a good feeling knowing 
you’ve chdfsn the very best there 4 . 

Anjd eV& a weekend in the Carib¬ 
bean'wfftmgkea new man of you— 
and an ettchantresa of your wife. 

WwMVmost experienced airline 
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,< haw the power to fire their teachers by a 
1 simtdo majority vote within the college; 
.students and faculty members have equal 
voting lOhts la tihnit^tntive couqffls. 
In mme^nruvan 4 nfwtsidea the student 
body is dominated by communist factions 
(although elsewhere in Latin America, not¬ 
ably m]Veaeriu&, the Christian Dembcrats 
■ haw been gaining a lot of ground at campus 
elections). For die lesser political faithful 
at Cuzco there i* a “scholarship fund” 
administered by the student federation 
which doles out $30 monthly to the cholo 
: sotft of farmers and workmen. Communist 
professors haw been known to involve 
themselves in conspiracies to sack their 
political enemies but the initiative remains 
with the student leaded. 

This power granted to the students has 
led to s system of bribery, both with money 
. and with high marks, by faculty members. 
“ I am now correcting exam papers,** said 
one Cuzco professor, “ and at least half of 
these poor bastards dcsenre to fail. They 
don’t know anything and they don't come 
to class. But if I railed them they would 
fire me. Believe me, I take a great risk in 
flunking 10 per cent of my students, which 
few other professors would dare to do.** 

Cuzco is suffering in extreme form the 
plight of most Larin American universities: 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

“ taiaaMltyThia^ekdth sTfdalflttd mm : 
students, Cuzco university was founded 
In 1696 ; ten years ago it had 800 students. 
Now it has 4,500, and it may haw lojaao 

present budget allows an expenditure of 
.1450per nendeht per tear.-:- 
" The retrieval during the rate 1950a Of 
some of die most lmwiwwt d %stia 
America's military dictators led to an 
overwhelming multiplication of school and 
' university enrolments, Peru's military 
ruler, General Odria, stepped aside in 
1956 ; high school attendance quadrupled 
between 1956 and 1964. Between 1960 
and 1965 the number of Peruvian univer¬ 
sities increased from 9 to 33, and . the 
secondary schools from 170 to 600. Com¬ 
parable expansion’followed the overthrow 
of dictators in Colombia, Venezuela, Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic. There has 
been an even faster boom in the building 
of rural primary schools, especially since 
the Alliance for Progress threw in its help. 

This is all to the good. But it has 
resulted in some stark maladjustments. 
There is a desperate shortage of qualified 
rural teachers—yet in Peru it was recently 
reported that graduates are being ground 
out faster than the school system can 
absorb them. The situation is not helped 
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by ihe eritRsghiS'Mtfr hr fl® mmmm. 
ministry which days the age-old game |f 

drawing the salaries ' *- 

listed an the payroll. 
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political and social' 



‘of dummy teache^ 

-f* 

Americas 
.and with i|a 
1. undergoing 
___ , v :'die sudekp 

M&t&§ ;tor& of m popular educatiqri 
is et enormous political importance, Tab 
competence, or incompetence, ofahe univef- 
aitiea to. deal with the Hast of new trill, 
polMeaMy active students will haw much 
to do with therevdutionaiy course of tile 
future. 



DRINKING IN RUSSIA 

Opium for the people 

“ Without drinking there would be no 
Russia ” is an old Russian saying, some¬ 
times attributed to Saint Vladimir as he 
rejected conversion to the Moslem faith. 

But vodka is also a curse to Russia, and 
yet another campaign against „ drunken¬ 
ness is now being carried out* Treatment 
of chronic alcoholics is to be made com¬ 
pulsory. Various suggestions have been 
made for penalising habitual drunks. 

Some restrictions have been put on the 
sale of drink. Will the new campaign 
work any better than its predecessors. 

The problem is as old as the saying. 

In tsarist, times, taxes on vodka were so 
important a source of revenue that the 
budget was nicknamed the M drunken 
budget.” The October Revolution began 
with an orgy. Shops were ransacked for 
vodka and die conquerors of the Winter 
Palace got drunk on what they found In 
the cellars. 1 

It was intended that the revolution 
should change all this. It did not. In the 
1920s, at the qf tbe;^^ Bcononiic 
Plan, the Soviet budget too became 
intoxicated. Production of vodka , was 



Consumption figures . arc no longer 
published. Fragmentary evidence suggests 
that consumpuon of vodka has at least 
kept up with the growth of population and 
that it has leapt ahead in recent years. (In 
the Gorki district of Moscow, for 
instance, sales of spirits have apparently 
doubled in the last decade.) 'Anyone who 
has lived in Russia, or Poland for that 
matter, is familiar with the ravages,of 
heavy drinking. Vodka has a lot to do 
with low productivity by causing regular 
absenteeism, particularly on Mondays.; It 
is almost always found wherever there 
are crimes, scandals and hooliganism, and 
it is the root cause of many broken homes. 
Drunkards are familiar figures in Russian 
novels and a campaign like the present 
one inevitably produces its crop of 
pafecticroal life stories in the press. 

The government and factory managers 
havoevery reason to be against alcoholism. 

\ As factory equipment gets more sophisti¬ 
cated, drunks become a menace and 
. absenteeism a costly business. To <fis- 


factory or struck off waiting .lists for 
accommodation. Unfortunately) on the 
factory floor there. 14,a .different mood. 
Drinking is almost ’everywhere , regarded 
as virile. It is customary for a new worker 
to pay for more than a single round to his 
foreman and mates; his first ptfy packet 
often vanishes this way. t , 

A certain dualism Can also be detected 
in official attitudes.' In principle all 
ministers are strongly flfgainst atetthol, but 
those responsible for finance and retail 
trade do not show’ ifey 1 great zfcal in recon¬ 
ciling theory and practice. Vodka is one 
of the easiest, if pot cheapest, flings to 
buy in Russia. If ybu order a feeal in a 
restaurant without spirits you are frowned 
upon by the waittir. Since vodka is expen¬ 
sive, the sale of it helps the restaurant 
to fulfil its norm. Hence ypdka. tends to 
be M pushed ” and there are many com¬ 
plaints that it is often sold, to youngsters. 

It is all very weUVfe; restrict the hours 
during which spirits cpn be bought and 
the places where it mti be cfc^ned. But 
to be really effective these pleasures 
should be accottipapjed by* the removal as 
far as possible of 'Incentives to sell the 
stuff. At present fee : vodka plan is very 
much ovcr-fulifed. T ^ 

.Naturally a serial evil^fjqnotbe cured 
simply by decree.' Heavy vodka ^drinking 
is traditional alnong northern Slavs. The 
material and the 

Stalin era scarcity helped to uproot this 
traditibfi: * J4 housing, a higher 
standard of living and time will be needed J 
before drunkenness is got under control | 


madcijfca, jtotiugmaiiMd* monop¬ 
oly and a nicely profitable one at that. 
Peasants often used to tag*: feyif itfwa 
stuff, and the 4fcg*l 

breweries were inspired by financial as 
well as humanitarian considerations. 


courage* those . who get drgnk xqgulajrly 
various proposals have now been put 
.forward ^Thcy should lose bonuses, holi¬ 
day*, greater deterrent- in 

Russian conditions—they should »be 
expelled from flats belonging to the 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


HANOVER 

• New York 


DIRECTORS 

BARNEY KAtAMM 

Cftfllmwn of Hi t Beard, 

Paramount Pictures Corporation 

THOMAI Me BANCROFT 

ProtUont, Mount Vornon Mi/ft, In** 

WILLIAM 1 MINKKI 
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JOHN A. COLIMAN 

Partner, Adler, Caiman A Company 
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Chairman of Iho Board, 

George A. Fuller Company, too* 

RICHARD 0. CROFT 

Chairman of the Board, 

©foot Northern Paper Company 

JARVIS CROMWKLL 
Chairman of Hie Board, 
iioflh-Morion Financial Co., he, 

NORACf C. FLANIGAN 

New York 
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Consolidated Statement of Condition, December 31,196$ 


A8SRT8 

Caih and Due from Banks.. $1,626,626,840 

U. S. Government Obligations............... 754,793,370 

State, Municipal and Public Securities... 626,751,402 

Other Securities .. 55,467,726 

Lean. 4,247,068,434 

(After deducting Reserve for Foteible Loin Losee«'*|199 l 045 / 305) 

Banking Premises and Equipment... 71,307,983 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. 235,732,368 

Accrued Interest and Other Assets. 47,434,822 

Total Assets.$7,665,182,973 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits.$6,643,289,686 

Borrowed Funds. 179,568,333 

Acceptances . 238,354,188 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses... 35,580,609 

Dividend Payable January 1, 1966 . 6.250,000 

Other Liabilities. 13,700,022 

Unearned Income. .. 27,322,145 

Total Liabilities $7^44^084^903 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Stock ($15 Par).$ 187,500,000 

Surplus. 212,500,000 

Undivided Profits. 116,097,990 

Reserve for Contingencies. 5,000,000 

Total Capital Accounts...$ 521,097,990 


Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts.... j0V66jy8L973 

An*N swrM el 8SS3M95.344 ww* pMg«4 fcc vwlsw pwpMM 
w nydfwl »r p« n rillfd hy hw. 

Memeffenaf Dhlshni 
44 Wall Street, New York 

fflmfon tnmchCBt - # 

7 Princes Street, 1 . ft 3 ; lOMeunt ItreebVft I, le w deii 

■Aa w .._ Ia^i „ m laHA.IiaR^A VAue 

NNNw' 

tnoBFphfttBd VbifgdNBilNjflt 
Msoftet PefttH taMmue CarpeTst/ee 
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THE WORLD AMERICAN SURVEY 


The American 
way of growth 

Each year at this time the President submits to Congress his 
economic programme in two bulky documents $ the Budget and 
the Economic Report. They come this January after a fabulous 
year for the American economy—a year in which United States 
economic growth was the fastest in the industrial world $ in which 
unemployment dropped from j to 4,1 per cent of the labour 
force and in which profits rose by 20 per cent. All this 
was done with a general price increase of less than 2 per cent. 
No one dotibts that the expansion will continue in 1966. But the 
President's assurances that inflation can again be avoided arouse 
scepticism. In the background of both reports is the war in 
Vietnam. 


Advancing into new territory 

WASHINGTON, DC 

he Economic Report of the President and his Council of 
Economic Advisers is now an institution 20 years old ; it has 
improved with age. This year's is the usual gold mine of both 
analysis and statistical information and it also reflects the recent 
welcome trend toward brisk writing. Rut in its main thesis it 
reminds one of the joke of the last world war: 44 American boys 
are not like any others; only American boys have mothers/' 
Translated into the Economic Report, the joke becomes simply: 
only Americans can have full employment without noticeable price 
increases. 

Perhaps they can. The Economic Report, in a tour de force 
of analysis, backed up by a search of the darkest statistical corners 
and by the surprising fact that incomes policy has worked a bit 
better in America than anywhere else, seeks to prove that it is 
possible. We learn of the large forthcoming spring pig crop, of 
capacity utilization rates in individual industries and the prospective 
growth of capacity across the whole range of manufacturing, of 
the relatively small impact of the war in Vietnam on the labour 
supply and on ouLput generally, of the extraordinarily stable per¬ 
formance of American unit labour costs, of the prices that are 
still declining, and so on. The report comes very close to proving 
that a thousand angels really can dance on the head of a pin. 
Perhaps they can. The difference with the medieval scholiasts is 
not only that the argument of the Economic Report is much better 
done but also that a year from now we shall all know whether 
it happened to be right. 

In an effort to make it be right, the Economic Report embodies 
one majar decision on policy. American incomes policy started 
in the late nineteen-fifties with very generalised appeals for 
44 restraint ” by labour and management. By 1962, Mr Kennedy’s 
Council of Economic Advisers had developed “ guideposts ” for 
nan-inflationary wage increases (that is, they should be related 
to the trends of productivity) and for price behaviour (that is, 
industries with productivity growing at less than normal rates 
could raise prices but those above the average in productivity 
should reduce them). N6 figures on productivity were then 
formally Supplied in the Economic Report, but the figure of 3 
per cent ..came to be used* By the time the 1964 and. 1965 


reports appeared the Council had supplied tables that allowed 
a child of ten to deduce that the figure for 41 trend * productivity 
was 3,2 per cent—based, aa it happened, on a moving average of 
the increase In productivity in the private economy for the most 
recent five years. 

The figure of 3.2 per cent worked its way into the public 
dialogue, often with considerable effect, as in last September's 
steel settlement. But unfortunately for the policy of restraining 
incomes the five-year moving average, after allowance was made 
for some otherwise gratifying upward statistical revisions of 
American economic performance in recent years,, suddenly 
produced a guidepost figure of 3.6 per cent for wage increases 
in 1966. The Council conceded this but, with considerable 
courage, announced that a five-year average was misleading and 
resulted in a figure that was too high. The guidepost, whether 
the trade unions like it or not, remains 3.2 per cent, on the ground 
that this figure is much closer than 3.6 to any reasonably defiried 
increase in longer-term productivity. Because the unions have 
always objected to the entire concept, their protests at the change, 
though loud, are net likely to be taken very seriously. Besides, 
and more materially, there are very few important labour 
contracts due for negotiation this year. 

In any event, the Council has made an important—and 
undoubtedly sensible—gesture in the direction of business after 
a year in which it appeared that business (particularly the 
aluminium and steel industries) was taking nearly all the brunt 
of the application of the guidepost formula. Quite possibly, in 
such publicly sensitive areas as the costs of major basic materials, 
the policy can continue to work. But this is not the same as 
holding down the general price level. Can the United States in 
fact have another year, as projected by the Council, of a growth 
of more than $45 billion in total output with a general price 
increase of less than 2 per cent ? 

The Economic Advisers forecast that unemployment will fall 
below 4 per cent, for the first time since the Korean War, and 
yet the report suggests that total wage costs will rise only slightly 
faster than they have risen in the past five years, allowing for the 
recent increase in the employer's share of social security contribu¬ 
tions. Sector by sector, it seeks to show that 44 bottlenecks ” in 
supply will not occur and that 44 defence procurement by itself 
will not be placing extreme demands on particular industries.” 
The worst that may happen is that 44 there may be some cases 
where the execution of civilian orders will be somewhat delayed.” 
As for the labour supply, 44 employment of teenagers can be 
expected to increase sharply” and 44 our labour markets will be 
able to support a large further expansion of the economy.” All 
of this is backed with great detail. 

If, as the Council concedes, 44 history alone is not reassuring ” 
about the possibility of moving to lower levels of unemployment 
while maintaining a good degree of price stability, history in recent 
years also suggests that betting against the Council js a losing pro¬ 
position. The sceptics in America, whether on the condition of 
business or the level of prices, have been wrong far more often 
than they have been right in the past five years of expansion. 
This is true of liberals as much as conservatives: for example, 
the boom of the past two years has brought jobs for Negroes and 
for the unskilled, in the teeth of cries that 44 automation ” and 
44 structural unemployment ” meant that such people had no hope 
of finding work. 

Regardless of the outlook for price stability, the case for.anQther 
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jtu of vig 
though 11 

The twin engines of growth in 1966, the economic report says, 
will be defence spending and fixed investment by business, each 
contributing some $6 or $7 billion of additional demand. The 
President in his introductory report stressed that “ our prosperity 
deep not depend on our military effort” and. it is quite true that 
bydfty measure the present war represents a much smaller strain 
on American resources than its two immediate predecessors. But 
the Counidl is frank to say that defence expenditures provided a 
strong stimulus ” in the last half of last year and that the same 
will occur this year, with the increase in purchases of goods and 
services for military purposes accounting for nearly 13 per cent 
of the prospective increase in the gross national product. 



[ in the foH6\ 
is not 4tU 

Economic Report would have it appear. But there is no disputing 
that the main thrust of policy is no longer towards stimulating 
the economy. With the nation's output, according to the Council, 
now within 1} per cent of its full potential, “ the advance into 


the new territory of still lower unemployment^must be* made 
with care.” The President lift tdncefled 
economic problem this year wilf probably* be price stability and 
there is no a priori reason tp doubt hij» pledge Apt he will move 
toward increasing taxes if in" fief demand grows mueft foster than 
anticipated, for military or other reasons. Yet the underlying bias 
of the Economic Report is that high demand has produced miracles 
in America—which it has—and that the new territory of even 


Budget for a troubled world 

AH years are fiscal years ending June 30th . Figures for 1966 and 1967 are estimates 


The charts on the right show the last three 
Budgets, for last year, for the current year, 
for the year beginning on July ist, in three 
ways: in traditional, administrative terms; 
on the so-called cash basis which includes 
the trust funds (the most important is 
financed by taxes on employers and em¬ 
ployees and pays out welfare benefits under 
the social security insurance system); and in 
“real” terms, the national income accounts 
which measure the impact of the govern¬ 
ment’s fiscal activities as they occur. 

In spite of a 14 massive ” reduction in taxes, 
in three stages beginning in 1962, receipts in 
the administrative Budget in the current ycai 
are expected to be about $21 billion more 
than they were in 1961. Another increase of 
$n billion is estimated for the coming year, 
about a third of it from the accelerated tax 
payments requested by the President, and 
almost all of it from income taxes. There is 
a further rise of over $6 billion when the 
trust funds are taken into account, as a result 
of this January's increases in social security 
taxes and the additional one scheduled for 
next January, to cover the broader benefits 
now available. 

These estimates are based on the assump¬ 
tion that gross national product, which rose 
from $628.7 billion in '1964 to $675.6 billion 
in 1965 will go up by nearly as much again 
in this calendar year to $722 billion. This 
would bring, it is calculated, a rise of about 
$37 billion in personal incomes, to $567 
billion for the year, and an increase of just 
over $5 billion (compared with nearly $10 
billion between 1964 and 1965) in corporate 
profits before taxes; they are put at $80 
billion for 1966. 

On the spending side the President also 
points out that the net increase (apart from 
that for Vietnam), $600 million, is almost 
exactly the amount which Congress insisted 
on adding to the additions which he, pro¬ 
posed for government pay. He takes pains 
to make it clear that without the war in Viet¬ 
nam there would be a substantial surplus in 
prospect for 1967 and a further reduction in 
defence spending. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 




* A service fer the collection of your checksjmthe 
United jtates ^e nt on a cash-letter basli TMST 
Wc hecks you send for immediate credit and no¬ 
tification, as a (roup (in one envelope), rather than 
for Individual credit after collection of each 
separate Item. 

PNB—"The Cash-Letter Bank” offers you the fin¬ 
est service anywhere In the United States. 

For details, write for brochure. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

DECEMBER 31, 1965 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks. $ 334,498,173 

U.S. Government Securities. 128,339,662 

U.S. Government Agency Securities. 4,221,791 

State and Municipal Securities. 98,980,710 

Other Securities . 11,137,001 

Loans and Discounts . 849,185,178 

Federal Funds Sold . 29,700,000 

Direct Lease Financing. 6,244,791 

Bank Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 13,379,213 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 33,309,650 

Other Resources . 10,857,229 

$1,519,853,398 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits . $1,292,155,491 

Federal Funds Purchased 22,050,000 

Notes Payable. 12,000,000 

Acceptances . $38,168,729 

Less: Amount Held in 

Portfolio . 4,175,276 33,993,453 

Reserve for Taxes 5,218,568 

Reserve for Dividend (Payable Jan. 3,1966) 1,853,469 

Other Liabilities. 13,475,952 

$1,380,746,933 

Valuation Reserves 

For Loans. 1 27,359,fflL 

- For Securities 1,559,698 28,918,789 

Capital Funds 
Capital Stock 

($10 Par Value) $26,478,125 


Undivided Profits JO.187,676 110,187,676 


$1,519,853,398 


FREDERIC A. POTTS 

Chairman of tlio BoirR 


G. MORRIS D0RRANCE, JR. FREDERICK HELDRING 

Viet PrnMant and Mmaiar. 
latar/Mtlonit Dlvialaw 



Philadelphia International Investment Corp INTERNATIONAL DIVISION New World Development Com. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Philadelphia: 421 Chestnut Street Nassau, Bahamas 
New York City: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 


Associated with Arbuthnot Latham & Co., Limited, London 
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THE BANK OF NEW Y^RK 

MAY YORK'S MRST BANK*IOl NUIII) 17S4 

S TAT Ji M K N T O F CON I) IT1 O N 

December 31, 1963 

1 TRUSTEES 


ASS1 IS 

Cash and due from Banks.5209,962, 183 

I n\ estment Securities 

I’nited Stares Government Obligation*. 91,55 1,025 

l’nited States Government Agency Obligations . I0,()()0 % ()00 

Obligations of States and Poluiial Subdivisions , 56,568,120 

Other Securities. 5,01 2,8 26 

Loans. 42 1,4 26,04 5 

Federal Funds Sold. 2 5,000,000 

Hank Premises and r«|iiipmenr . 12,825,108 

Customers’ Acceptance Liability. 25,1 18.602 

Accrued Interest Rcitivable. 3,Oh,%9 

Other Assets._-\9 

Total Assets.^6^,2 59,55^ 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits in Domestic Odices 

Demand Deposits.$569^0-1,5 48 

Savings Deposits. 4.5,80.5,160 

Time Deposits. J 34,2 2.5, 92 4 

Total IX*posits.$747,7 51,6.52 

Borrowed I'unds . 2,800.000 

Bank’s Acceptances Outstanding . 2 5,.579,9.56 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses. 4,965,970 

Pividend Payable January 3, 1966 . 1,050,000 

LInearned Income. 1,057,816 

Other Liabilities. 4,664,94.5 

Total Liabilities.^877*50,297 


c:apital ACIOI NTS 

Common Stock—par \alue $ 10— 7 50,000 shares 

authorised*and outstanding.£ 30,000,000 

Surplus. 30,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 10,378,601 

Reserve for Contingencies.. 6,210,43 i 

Total Capital Accounts.j 7 6,589,058 

Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts.$864,239,555 


Reserves deducted from Loans.$ 1,68 1,586 

Securities pledged to secure t J. S. (Government 
Deposits and for oilier purposes as ret)imed 


or permitted by law.. . .£27,517,560 


♦ 

SAMUEL H. WOOLLEY 
President 

MIAKLLS M. BLISS 
Chairman 

If. ADAMS ASHFOKTil 
Alh«r t B. Ashfortb, hit. 

JERVIS L IUI5B 
New WA 

W II I.IAM R. BIGGS 
/ xemtive V h e President 

VVAI.JIR Ul.RKE 
Vinancial Adrian tv 
Merman Vain hi/d 

AI.VXANDFR LALDl R. IR. 

I n/tju iiag-C amp Paper Corporation 

HUGH R. ('llACE 
Sen hr Vstintin' Viie Pieddent 

AIGCR B. CHAPMAN 
Boot Ij-Nnl Life Sat ert, Inc, 

JOSEPH H. CHOATF, JR.* 
Lhoate, Kenan. Oat is 0 flollhter 

ARTHUR II. DEAN 
SnIfhtui & Cromu ell 

ELI WIHTNEY DF.WiVOISH 
Debet oisc, Plimpton, Lyons & Catos 

MAGRUDKR DENT 
Joshua L. Baify & Co., Inc. 
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fuller employment can and should be explored. The Council 
may be somewhat isolated in believing that this can be done while 
maintaining price stability. But perhaps the world, as Well as 
the United States, will be better off for the gamble being taken 
that inflation can be contained. 


All done by numbers 

WASHINGTON, DC 

he United States Treasury will pay out in the twelve months 
beginning on July ist cheques totalling $175.5 billion, or 
approximately twice the gross national product of Britain or France. 
This is a round $30 billion more than two years earlier, in the 
1965 fiscal year, and it is ouly one of the numbing numbers in 
the new American Budget. The $175.5 billion is a bit misleading. 
It includes gross expenditures for such operations as the Post Office 
and the system of farm price supports which have their own 
receipts and do not depend entirely on taxes. The real expendi¬ 
tures, net, of the United States government as planned in the 
new Budget for the 1967 fiscal year are not $175 billion but a 
mere $143 billion, up $24 billion in two years. “ Real " receipts, 
paid in by people and corporations, will be $142 billion, not 
counting postage stamps, after large tax reductions in 1964 and 
1965. It was not long ago that Mr George Humphrey, the ebullient 
if pre-Cambrian Secretary of the Treasury under President Eisen¬ 
hower, feared that the country was bound to have a “ depression 
that will curl your hair" when the Budget rose above $70 billion ; 
but even Mr Humphrey has given up protesting seriously. The 
numbers have moved into a Wellsian realm almost beyond the 
imagination. ^ 

Yet despite this rise, which affects receipts even more than 
expenditures, this was not an easy Budget for the President. The 
annoying mosquito economically (politically it is, of course, far 
worse) was the war in Vietnam. With admirable, if slightly dc- 
bateable, precision, the government has priced the war at $10.3 
billion in the new Budget—meaning that outlays for military pur¬ 
poses and foreign aid would have been that much less if the war 
had not existed. Spending on defence and on military assistance 
to other countries will grow, on what the President readily 
admitted must be uncertain assumptions, in the new fiscal year 
to $58.3 billion, $4.2 billion more than the revised estimate for 
the current year. This is in spite of continued savings on military 
activities unrelated to the war. In the fiscal yeaT ended only last 
June the defence Budget had been reduced to $47.4 billion—the 
lowest figure since 1961. 

Even if the extra spending on Vietnam—$10.3 billion seems 
as accurate as any other possible figure—is less than 1.5 per cent 
of the gross national product, it made the Budget a good deal more 
difficult. But it did not make the Budget impossible for a Presi¬ 
dent still convinced deeply that reforms are needed at home. 
Because of the big growth of receipts, helped by some new and 
old financial tricks, he can plan to Increase spending on the new 
educational, health and anti-poverty programmes by between $3 
and $4 billion, depending on the accounting measure used. This 
is no small rise, even admitting that last year Congress had signalled 
its intention, in various authorisation Bills, of raising funds for 
these programmes by $2 billion more than that. Elsewhere in the 
Budget there are few significant changes in the level of going 
activities, though the space effort has reached the point where 
there will be on estimated decline of some 5 per cent, or $300 
million, in actual outlays. Essentially, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration is allowed enough to get on with most of 
its eidsting tasks at roughly the prevent tatc, bat it has had to put 
some new prefects back in the pigeonhole. 

Because most of the American Congress and public still think 


of the 44 Budget’* and the “deficit''.in,«fCTOS of^bc traditk 
or administrative, Budget figures; lftc§n*ri&il trifcks 1 ra thfe 
Budget are no doubt useful politically and arc essentially; harmless. 
They include such things as selling to banks and odier kncjpp 
institutions some, $4.7 billion of participations in past government 
loans, to replace direct new borrowing by the Treasury ; counting 
as additions to receipts the seigniorage; resulting from the shift to 
coins without silver and a speed-up in corporate tax collections 
which will bring in an. extra $3.2 billion in 1967. All of, this 
produced, administrative Budget receipts of $in billion against 
expenditures of $112.8 billion, to yield the smallest deficit since 
the surplus of the i960 fiscal year. Given the nature of the 
administrative Budget, this sort of deficit could be downright 
restrictive. But to its credit, the government is quite witling to 
disclose the more meaningful figures, which exclude the tricks 
and include a number of expenditures, such as old-age benefits 
under the contributory social security system, that are not a part 
of the administrative Budget. 


T hh national income accounts Budget, developed only in recent 
years, was the necessary counterpart of the emerging American 
effort to use fiscal policy aggressively to achieve an economic goal, 
full employment without inflation. It was necessary to get some 
economic measure of the impact of the federal government's re¬ 
ceipts and expenditures beyond the hopelessly old-fashioned and 
misleading administrative Budget. Now this new standard has 
won its spurs: the government cannot avoid publishing it and 
yet it exposes the government's own tricks, designed to make the 
administrative Budget look better, in the sense of making the 
deficit look smaller. 

The national income Budget slipped into moderate deficit in the 
last half of the calendar year 1965, partly because of Vietnam, 
and the economy soared. It will remain in deficit, according to 
the new Budget figures, throughout 1966, at about the level reached 
in the last six months of 1965, or around $? billion at annual 
rates. Although it should move into surplus again in the first 
half of 1967, there can be no disputing that federal operations 
will be slightly stimulative this year instead of slightly restrictive 
as the ordinary Budget makes them appear. It is obvious that 
the course of the war could upset all calculations, but the President 
has pledged that if additional funds are needed he will take “ appro¬ 
priate fiscal action," almost certainly meaning a tax increase, and 
the new defence Budget would permit some further increase in 
manpower in Vietnam without the need for any real revision of 
the estimates. 

In the end, the President decided against asking Congress for 
a significant tax increase now in order to permit his * Great 
Society" programmes to expand more generously at the same 
time as he was financing the war. He has made typically John¬ 
sonian middle-ground choices: he has raised takes'a Httleand 
almost painlessly, through reversing the reductions in the excise 
taxes on automobiles and telephone calls, and has speeded uptax 
collections; he has authorised higher spending on all the new 
programmes, but not by as much as had been planned previously; 
and he has allowed the Budget as a whole to skate close to the 
edge of over-stimulus economically without risking a serious charge 
of irresponsibility. The intelligent left in America may complain 
at the curbs on domestic programmes. But, after all, federal 
expenditures on education—nearly all of them grants to states, 
colleges or students—will double; and if the Budget is a shade 
risky, there are still almost three million people unemployed. The 
serious right will object as well that the President has not tackled 
the threat of inflation. But, again, be has produced a Budget that 
moves distinctly in the direction of less Stimulus* even if it has not 
crossed the great divide towards restraint. 
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Beyond the war 

A tragedy of the war in Vietnam is not only that it is slowing 
down the battle against poverty in America, but also that it 
is swallowing up so many of the resources which could be bringing 
economic hope-and greate# ! political stability—to south-east Asia. 
Last spring the Resident promised up to $x billion for economic 
development in Asia, a pot of gold which still stands at the end 
of the rainbow as a reward for a peaceful settlement in Vietnam. 
Meanwhile, as a step in the right direction, the first request which 
the President sent to the returning Congress asked it to approve 
American participation in the Asian Development Bank. The 
American contribution toward the authorised capital of $i billion 
is to be $200 million, half of which is to be paid in over five years, 
the rest to be available if, as is unlikely, the bank runs into diffi¬ 
culties. Britain has been shamed into tripling its original offer of 
$10 million. 

This year’s request for supplementary funds for Vietnam, which 
went to Congress the next day, contained, by the side of a flood 
of money for arms, a trickle of economic and social help for the 
“ true future ” of the country. This $275 million will go to finance 
imports, to expand ports, to assist refugees and economic develop¬ 
ment and for rural reconstruction. The most interesting project 
is some $30 or $40 million for a new approach to an old and intract¬ 
able problem—winning the support of the villages. The idea is 
to recruit young Vietnamese men and women into a native Peace 
Corps to supplement the efforts already being made under the 
foreign aid programme to improve village health, build schools, 
train teachers and increase agricultural output; three high-level 
missions—on health, education and agriculture—arc to be sent 
soon to Vietnam. The idea of the Peace Corps, which may well 
come from General Lansdale, the Ambassador’s assistant for village 
strategy, will have to contend against difficulties. This Peace Corps 
will have to be armed and one of the aims of the Saigon govern¬ 
ment is to use it to identify Vietcoog sympathisers. 

South Vietnam accounts not only for the enormous increase 
in the defence Budget but also for the tiny increase in economic 
aid for 1966-67. Inevitably most of this help for Vietnam, as in 
the current year and in 1965, is for “ supporting assistance ”—to 
cope with the financial problems of the war—and for the torrents 
of refugees, not for anything that can be called economic progress ; 
some of the money also leaks away through corruption and black 
marketeering on the part of both Vietnamese and Americans, as 
Congressmen pointed out sourly this week. Indeed, the whole 
world-wide Budget for economic assistance in the coming financial 
year is but $2 billion or so—a fifth of what the Administration 
expects to spend on the war. 


New rules for running ? 

W asting no time, President Johnson has dispatched to Con¬ 
gress details of two of the three reforms of election pro¬ 
cedures chat he promised in his State of the Union message; the 
third concerns the financing of campaigns. These two involve 
amending the Constitution, which means approval by a two-thirds 
majority in each chamber of Congress and then by 38 of the 50 
Scares 1 Legislatures ; the more likely to survive these tortuous tests 
is the modification of the Electoral College. Let foreigners beware ; 
the proposals do nothing to make it easier to understand that creaky 
machine designed by, the Founding Fathers in the hope that the 
President would bcjhosen by an Slit* rather than by tfie masses. 
But a glaring flawjiffdd be corrected. As things stand, votefs m 
each state do directly for candidates for President and 

Vice President but Aicr for slates of electors, supposedly pledged 
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to each party’s candidates. Then the electors customarily cast 
the state’s entire electoral vote (based on population) for the candi¬ 
date who has won a popular majority within the state. Winner, 
therefore, takes all. 

But nothing under the present constitutional arrangement re¬ 
quires the electors to obey the voters’ mandate. In i960 some 
southern electors deserted their party’s official choice. Under 
Mr Johnson’s new scheme, the electoral vote of each state would 
automatically be given to the candidate who won the largest 
number of popular votes in that state. But why stop there ? 
This alteration will not prevent what has happened three times 
in American history—the election of a President who was in 
second place when the entire national popular vote was added up. 
There are simpler approaches. The electoral vote in each 
state might be divided proportionally, according to their share of 
the popular vote, between the presidential canctydates. Better 
still, the Electoral College might be abolished entirely and the 
President elected by a simple majority of the nation’s ballots. 

The advantages of the President’s second amendment arc obvious. 
If members of the House of Representatives were elected for terms 
of four, rather than two years, they could spend more time on the 
complex job of legislating and less on running for office. But there 
are numerous problems to be overcome; the debate will be long 
and to students of American history thoroughly enjoyable. Senators 
are worried that Representatives, secure in mid-term, might be 
tempted to make an idle grab at a Senate seat when it came before' 
the voters (Senators’ terms are for six years). The President has 
tried to get round that; his proposal would require a Representa¬ 
tive to resign before running for the Senate. But his amendment 
has a more controversial provision—that the terms ©^Representa¬ 
tives should coincide with that of the President. This worries 
those who appreciate the original intention behind the two-year 
term: to make one chamber of Congress quickly responsive to 
the voters. The so-called off-year elections give the public a 
chance to express its views on the policies of the Administration, 
safe in its four-year tenure. The Republicans, for example, hope 
to pick up 40 seats in next November’s election. 


Alianza remanned 

N ext month the State Department will have its fifth Assistant 
Secretary for Inter-American Affairs in five years, a record 
which makes Latins suspect that it is only when their continent 
is causing trouble that it attracts Washington’s serious attention. 
The new man in charge is Mr Lincoln Gordon, whom President 
Kennedy appointed Ambassador to Brazil. He succeeds Mr Jack 
Vaughn who, after ten months, returns to his first love, the Peace 
Corps, as its head. The change is welcome in Latin America not 
because Mr Vaughn was personally unpopular but because he was 
not forceful enough. The real voice in hemisphere affairs, when 
he chose to exercise it, has been that of Mr Thomas Mann, the 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs. Now it is believed that, 
unless there is some emergency, Mr Mann will be concentrating 
on his main task. 

Rightly or wrongly Mr Mann is regarded in Latin America as 
the very antithesis of Kennedy idealism; he ^undoubtedly popular 
with American businesmetf. He was also deeply involved in the 
intervention in the Dominican Republic. Mr Gordon himself 
is no hard and fast opponent of military regimes in Latin America. 
He supported the military take-over in Brazil, although recently 
he seems to have become less enthusiastic about it, and in a press 
conference which he called soon after his new appointment was 
announced he explained that he was more interested in the direc¬ 
tion in which a government was moving than in its praise form. 
This pragmatic approach will be accepted the more readily in Latin 
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MANHATTAN 
BANK, N.A. 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER tt, IMS : 

/ 

ASSETS 

Cash am) Due from Banks .... $ 3 , 280 , 773,905 . 

United States Government Obligations.... 857 , 587,611 

Obligations of States and 

Political Subdivisions..... 1 , 141 , 083 , 145 .; 

Other Securities..*. 226 , 875,851 

Investment in Subsidiaries not Consolidated.... 19 , 256,983 

Mortgages........ 953 , 770,940 

Loans.„........ 8 , 398 , 160,437 

Bank Premises and Equipment....*...,......*.. 160 , 411,935 

Customers' Acceptance Liability.... 182 , 942*406 

Other Assets........ 110 , 542,370 


LIABILITIES 



Deposits...*.. $12 l 9tjMM a B32^ 

Liabilities for Borrowed'JV1 oticy.... L.739^594,325** 

Acceptances Outstanding.187,083,580 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses.75,155,078 

Other Liabilities . 74,025^643 „ 

Reserve Tor Possible Loan Losses.213,549,054' 

Capital Funds: 

Capital Notes (4,60% due 1990 ).. ... $245,195^000 

Capital Stock (Par Value %! 2.50 per share) ..261,891,637 

20,951,33! shares outstanding of 
23,000,000 shares authorized 

Surplus ..500,000,000 

Vndi'rifled Profits . . . 66,104,526 

Reserve for Contingencies . .... 53,687,808 

Total Capital Funds . 1,128,878,971 

$15331,407,583 

NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

Foreign cvrrtn rv assets and liabilities have been converted at rates of exchange 
prevailing at year-end. 

Investment securities are stated at cost amortization of premiums dr at tost ' 

where purchased at a discount , except United States ’treasury Bills which am 
carried at their par values; dealer account securities are carried at the lower of 
i„st or mark et quotations. Investments In subsidiaries not consolidated are Mated 
generally at the to wer < tf rust ve underlying equity. 

Assets aggregating $1,631,406,109 were pledged to secure public and trust, 
deposits and fof other purposes. Securities with a book value q/ %5JJ879,906 were 
loaned to customers attaint! collateral. 

Depreciable assets arc stated. In general , at net depreciated cost. Capital antes 
are Issued under an indenture which provides for sinking f\tnd payments of 
$10,000:000 on June I, in each of the years 1966 through 1989. Ike fates are jwB» 
ardtnated In right oj payment te the dolma of depositors and certain other credit- 
ors of t^r Bank. 

To ths Stockholder* and thm Board mf Directors, 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK (NATIONAL ASSOCIATION) 

We have examined the consolidated statement 'of condition of rm CHAM 
Manhattan »ank ( national ASSOCIATION)«« of December 31»1965. Oar exam, 
iuutioii was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such test? of the. aeeopnting record* and Midi otlier 
■ikditlng procedures «a we considered naeMmryln hedreurastanees. ■ 

In our opinion, the accompany log consolidated Hatement of condition pm* 
sent* fairly the financial position qf The Chase Manhattan Bank (National 
Association) at December St, 1966; in conformity with gently occeptod he- 
'Counting principles appliedoiHtbaaii mptpem with that oCtiiepreoedingyear, 

New Yacht January 13, iM. LYVRAND, BOSS MLOf. A MONTOOUEHT 
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America because Mr Gordon was one of the men who laid .down 
the idealistic goals of the Alliance for Progress and because he 
was a Kennedy man. In Washington it is hoped that he will 
provide a 'more reasoned and more consistent policy than his 
predeceMots. 


Food-and-drug tonic 

F or most of its sixty years, the federal Food and Drug Adminis¬ 
tration has been as beyond reproach as motherhood and the 
flag and with better reason. With a modest staff and budget, the 
FDA saw to it that the food, medicines and cosmetics bought by 
Americans were as pure as the federal law intended. But recently 
the agency has been battered with criticism. A special committee 
investigating for the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
found that the FDA had improved neither its scientific techniques 
nor the efficiency of its administration to keep up with its expand¬ 
ing responsibilities. That these are enormous is beyond dispute; 
there whs also a feeling that they were too big for Mr George 
Larrick, who had headed the FDA for nearly eleven years. When 
he resigned recently, the agency’s budget (now around $$o million 
a year and going up by $15 million in 1967) was nearly ten times 
greater than when he took over and its staff had grown from 800 
to 4,000 employees. His successor. Dr James Goddard, a 42-year- 


old doctor from the Public Health Service, is the first scientist to 
lead the FDA and will, it is hoped, bring a new burst of life to a 
tired agency. 

Dr Goddard has his work cut out for him. The unending appear¬ 
ance of new kinds of medicines, pesticides, cosmetics and processed 
foods has brought with it an increasing demand from Congress for 
greater and greater regulation of the products which fall under 
the FDA’s jurisdiction. To improve the scientific side of the 
agency. Dr Goddard will be able to bridge the bureaucratic gap 
between the FDA and the National Institutes of Health. Yet 
sophisticated scientists will still be reluctant to join the FDA 
unless it offers better salaries (its present ceiling for doctors is 
around 516,000 a year) as well as greater tolerance of outside 
activities, such as research, teaching and private practice. The 
agency desperately needs computers, too. To read the volumes of 
evidence presented with each application for new drugs is such 
a dreary task that it is a wonder that any medically framed person 
will do it at all. There is now a backlog of about 250 applications, 
hardly an incentive to the pharmaceutical industry to develop more 
new medicines. 

Yet the FDA cannot wait to streamline its machinery before 
pressing on with the tasks assigned to it by Congress. The review 
of the efficacy of all medicines licensed since 1938, ordered by 
Congress a few years ago, has hardly begun. Next Tuesday, a new 
restriction takes effect; all producers and distributors of certain 
stimulants and tranquillisers will be obliged to take inventories 


Off-Broadway goes off 


NEW YORK 

At first glance the difference between 
Broadway and Shaftesbury Avenue seems 
merely a matter of theatrical economics. 
On Broadway musicals cost anywhere 
from $300j000 to $600,000 to produce, 
while comedies and dramas can be 
brought in for somewhere between 
$60,000 and $80,000. (Costs of production 
are less than half these amounts in 
London’s West End.) Given these high 
stakes it is not surprising that Broadway 
producers have settled on a rough rule of 
thumb: profits from musicals-r-if they 
succeed—are high; domestic (situation) 
comedies offer a respectable second best; 
but serious drama is a dead loss—unless 
it can be slipped in as possessing some 
special distinction. Even with this safe 
yardstick only one out of four Broadway 
shows manages to survive. The general 
effect on the theatre has been such that 
Grides and intellectuals have long since 
pronounced it dead and focused their 
attention on the cinema. 

Nearly all the plays that now reach the 
stage—the ones that fail as well as the 
ones that make it—are aimed at a par¬ 
ticular group of consumers. For the most 
part the plays are conventional, tired and 
platitudinous; they titillate, they enter¬ 
tain, they restate the familiar. Broadway 
now provides the suburbanite with his 
monthly night out in the city; the visidng 
businessman with his dutiful stop at a 
cultural watering hole; the Jewish- 
Catholic-Rcd Cross-school fund with its 
benefit pfttformance. A look at the cur¬ 


rent list gives the game away: recently 
there were more than a dozen indifferent 
musicals and an equal number of tepid 
comedies; of four serious dramas, three 
were British imports ( Marat/Bade, In¬ 
admissible Evidence and Royal Hunt of 
the Sun). 

In the past, the gap was filled by “ off- 
Broadway” shows—a catch-all term that 
included any non-Broadway production, 
though 80 per cent of them were found 
in Greenwich Village. Experimental 
theatre, Beckett, Genet, Ionesco, O’Neill 
—they all could be seen off-Broadway. To 
a limited extent this is still true, but 
economics have taken over here too. 
Today off-Broadway productions cost 
between $25,000 and $50,000 to mount 
and for a play to survive in these small 
theatres it must do capacity business on 
weekends and sell more than 50 per cent 
of its two hundred-odd seats during the 
middle of the week. Few can beat the 
system and so the plays have become in¬ 
creasingly ragged (in an effort to cut costs 
of production) or else have begun to imi¬ 
tate the Broadway pattern with musical 
reviews and slick melodramas. Now, in 
Greenwich Village, the same familiar 
complaint is heard: u Off-Broadway is 
dead.” 

Ostensibly good theatre can still be 
found off off-Broadway—that is in the bo¬ 
hemian section of New York known as the 
East Village. Here, one-act plays, skits, 
happenings, new works, are performed by 
amateurs, artists such as painters and en¬ 
thusiastic apprentices. The productions 



they are somewhat scntentiously referred 
to as want garde plays, they are actually 
much more like spontaneous, collegiate 
improvisations. Unfortunately, both the 
plays and the productions lack profundity, 
grace or art and the performers and 
writers, rebelling against a system which 
admittedly needs to be overthrown, have 
yet to come up with an original* talented 
entertainment of their own. 

Where then is the American theatre ? 
By all accounts it has fled to die hinter¬ 
lands and emerged in the form of reper¬ 
tory companies in Seattle, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, Houston, and elsewhere. 
All these rides have their own resident 
companies and all are experimenting with 
classical and contemporary plays. Some 
arc subsidised by charitable foundations; 
others sempe by on local subscriptions and 
fund-nririOff drives. New Yorkers are of 
course dubious. It is inconceivable to 
theift * that the provinces could produce 
intelligent, exciting theatre. After all, why 
would anyone accept New York’s intoler¬ 
able living conditions if it were not the 
cultural centre of the United States ? 
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of their stocks tnd register them with the FDA. The agency must 
also press on with its campaign to stop false advertising of medical 
products. Moreover, the burden of insuring that agricultural 
chemicals do not bring a “ silent spring ” falls on the FDA. And 
an internal conflict must be resolved: should the FDA simply 
advise doctors of the harmful effects of some compounds or should 
it dictate the conditions for their use? 


Conflict of 
rights 

FROM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 

E arly this month Mr Julian 
' Bend, a handsome Negro 
Of 26, was denied his seat in 
the krtrer house of the Georgia 
Legislature because he bad 
agreed publicly with an 
anti-war statement issued by 
the Student Non-violent 
Co-ordinating Committee, a 
Negro rights group for which 
he works. His exclusion 
touched off angry demonstra¬ 
tions at the State Capitol in 
Atlanta and charges of racial prejudice and of war hysteria. A 
national committee, which incudes northern members of Congress, 
has been formed to raise money to help Mr Bond to fight bade 
and at the United Nations African diplomats honoured him at a 
luncheon. But in Georgia a number of Negroes, some liberal 
whites and newspapers which cannot be accused of racial prejudice 
have been as critical of Mr Bond as have any of the segregationist 
legislators. The difference is that these critics also criticised the 
Georgia Legislature. However foolish he had been, they all said, 
Mr Bond was still entitled to represent his district. 

This dispute will have to be settled in court. A special panel of 
three federal judges will begin hearing the arguments on January 
28th; it has asked Mr Bond’s lawyers for evidence of their charge 
that racial prejudice was involved. The lawyers also contend that 
his cxdusion was punishment without a trial for an action which 
was not illegal. The lawyers want the court to order the House 
to admit Mr Bond. Such an order would involve a step across 
the line between legislative and judicial prerogatives that legal 
scholars say no court has ever been bold enough to take. 

Meanwhile, a special election has been called for February 23rd 
in Mr Bond’s district in Atlanta. He will certainly win it, but 
the election will be meaningless. Under a court order requiring 
redistribution of seats this Legislature has only one year of life 
instead of the usual two and it will meet for only about six weeks. 
By the time the special election is held, the legislators will have 
concluded their business. Mr Bond, like all other candidates, will 
have to stand again in the autumn for the two-year session that 
begins next January. 

The furore could not have come at a worse moment for Georgia’s 
Negroes and white liberab. For the first time in this century 
they are in a position to exercise teal political influence. With 
the end of the former system of rotten boroughs Atlanta and the 
other dries, the centres of what liberalism there is in the state, 
secured die representadoo in the. Legislature to which their popu- 
lttioti entitled .this* One fdsuhivys the decricn of eight Negroes, 
of whom, : Mf Bond was ode,,» the 205-member House, which 
until this year teas entirely white. There are also two Negro 



State Senators. In addition, the federal Voting Bight* At# is* 
putting more Negroes oq the voting, rolls. Soon they should 
make up a quarter of Georgia''»electorate. Already politicians who 
in the past have been strong supporters of racial segregation are 
changing their tune; Senator Tabnadgtrfor example, recently toM 
a Negro audience that race-baiting in political campaigns was gone 
for good and that appointments to state offices should be made 
without regard to colour. 

The Bond case may set back the hopes of a new order. . The 
Negroes may be divided j altesdy soimt whflfes wbo ^jjp6s^ |*dal 
segregation but who support Ameri&n potfejr lh Vietnam hive 
been alienated. A patriotic dimension has been added to the. racial 
issue and this works to the advantage of both the. cau@m,im 
wing of the state’s Democratic party and the tiny but ambitious 
Goldwater-style Republican party. 

Coining Money 

A lmost half a billion copper and nickel quarters (twenty-five 
cent pieces) have been issued since November isr, die first wave 
of a flood of new silver-saving coins made necessary by the 
dwindling reserves of die Treasury and the insatiable appetite of 
coin-operated appliances. By working its presses round the dock, 
including antiques formerly in museums, the Mint managed to 
avoid a shortage of coins during the peak Christmas season. Now 
it is turning out the new half-dollars, which are only 40 per cent 
silver compared with die Kennedy half-dollars issued fat 
1964 and 1965 which were 90 per cent silver. By June next 
year some 3.5 billion new dimes, quarters and half-dollars will 
have been coined and by early 1968 14 billion should have 
been issued. There are nearly that many silver cobs now in circu¬ 
lation, but the Treasury is not relying on diem remaining there 
after its recent experience of collectors’ avidity for the Kennedy 
half-dollah For the time being production of new silver coins is 
to continue. Once the change-over is complete, the Treasury, 
whose silver hoard now amounts to just under 900 million ounces, 
expects to have about 600 million available to keep the price 
of silver steady at its present $1.29 an ounce. Coining money 
is usually profitable—in the past the Treasury has made about 
$100 million a year from this—but in the present fiscal year the 
profit will jump to $900 million and in the following year so-called 
“ seigniorage ” may total S1.6 billion—a handsome windfall from 
the first basic change in the coinage since the United States 
monetary system was established in 1792 and a very timely one 
for President Johnson. 
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BRAZIL 

With a new, if uneasy, calm settling over the political scant, inflation Beamingly 
at last coming under control, and a more healthy -looking balance of payments, 
prospects for the Brazilian economy have brightened considerably. Our latest 
Review takes a close look at these trends end assesses the new climate for 
business. 
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Scotland Economises 
On Planning 

T he best comment on this week's white 
paper on the Scottish economy* was 
last week's white paper on the government^ 
incentives to industrial investment.! This 



is stitt the engine that drives regional plan* 
ning. The rest is mainly bodywork* and 
for ell that it must be carefully designed, 
by itself k is inert. This fact gives a father 
lifeless look to the Scottish economic plan-* 
so-called as the first regional breakdown of 
the National Plan. It is, in fact, even less 
of a plan for rite economy than its parent, 
but rather a progress report wkh a handful 
of broad forecasts, some competent sub¬ 
regional studies, and a few new physical 
guidetinel A6 a result it lacks the cogency 
one has ootne to expect in Scottish reports 
on Scotland's future. Priorities have be¬ 
come dangerously blurred by detail—and 
by lack of the right detail. 

Much of the novelty has been taken out 
of the report by the fact that Scotland's 
recent visible progress towards economic 
recovery stems so much from large pro¬ 
grammes of public investment which are 
already working steadily towards comple¬ 
tion in 1970 or beyond. However, it is 
something to be told the full sum, £1,950 
million* foreseen as the total public sector 
investment in the years 1965-66 to 1969-70. 
This assumes that Scotland will continue to 
get a larger share of government spending 
than its 6hare of population. At present it 
has about 9.5 per cent of the United King¬ 
dom's population and is receiving about 11 
per cent of public investment. 

The total being spent on roads, houses, 
schools* nationalised industries* etc., cannot 
fail to produce a good deal of economic 
activity in the next five years, going some 
way towards the slightly faster growth rate 
projected for Scotland as compared with 
the whole United Kingdom (see table). 
Scotland and other backward regions have 
to grow faster because they have more dead 
. wood to replace. The most important mess¬ 
age of this report, though unfortunately not 
spelt out in detail* is that rigorous pruning 
. of unproductive jobs is essential if produc- 
• rive labour is to be fed into growth indus¬ 
tries. Wkh the new investment grants the 
? way they are, k could hardly be otherwise. 


5 *The Scottish Economy 196 S to 1970 . 
! HMSO. Cmpd 2864. 12s. 6d. 

: f Investment Incentives. HMSO. Cmnd 
2S74.U.6dLv ^. 


Surveying the future: 
industrialised housing at 
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It would have taken a lot more coudfgi,* 
to say this if it were not by now dear that 
the worst of the contraction in the old in* 
dustries is over in Scotland. The white 
paper is therefore able to produce a cfllcq* 
lation of a net gain of 60,000 new jobs 
needed by 1970, made up of a considerably 
slower growth of new jobs than has been 
experienced recently, wkh an even slower 
decline of existing jobs (the loss is expected 
mainly in agriculture, coal-mining* transport 
and textiles). In 1960-64 Scotland lost on 
average 32,000 jobs each year and gained 
39,000; the corresponding projections for 
1964-70 are 12,000 and 22,000 a year. This 
looks like playing safe ; but what the figures 
do not take into account is the redeployment 
needed of labour within industries (such as 
shipbuilding). This masks the true extent of 
the need for industrial training and retrain¬ 
ing: one of the many subjects which gets a 
passage to itself saying how important it is 
and what is being done about it at present* 
without any attempt to see if future supply 
is likely to measure up to demand. 

Scottish affairs seem in danger of losing 
their enviable single-mindedness. So many 
different bodies are now involved that the 
authors of the economic white paper have 
had to leave some of the most important 
ends to be tied by someone else. Nothing 
can be said about shipbuilding until 
Geddes. Nothing can be done about the 
long-desired combination of Scottish indus¬ 
try with government and university 
sponsored research and development pro¬ 
grammes* until the Scottish Economic Plan¬ 
ning Council has thoroughly trodden out 
the matter. * / * 

The only individual industry which gets 
treated at any length is* predictably^ coo- 
sanction. Almost everything else m the 
next few years depends on the Sjq otty h 
builders and construction engager*. With 
a few notable exceptions Quid Mr Willlain 
Logan's death last weekendih aftlahe criih ; 
removes the most notabM) Scotland** cofr 


ftr&tion industry is even more backward 
than to English counterpart, particularly in 
the field of housing, where it is intended the 
main effort should now lie. In order to 
build 50,000 houses a year at a cost of £155 
million by 1970 output must between then 
and now—only four years—increase by over 
40 per cent. 

Nearly all of this is in public authority 
housing, and therefore the targets also de¬ 
pend on sensible load authority pro¬ 
grammes. Yet, weakly, nothing at all is 
said in the white paper about the deplorable 
economic effects of the unrealistic rent 
policies of most local councils in Scotland. 
This subject only got a passing mention in 
the recent white paper on the Scottish hous¬ 
ing programme. A little more political 
courage is shown in condemning the equally 
notorious administration of council housing 
lists (at worst, used as perks for supporters 
of local politicians). The authorities are 
told—and this is the most important lesson 
for them in the plan—that houses for in¬ 
coming industrial workers, and for the 
young families who may otherwise move 
right out of Scotland, must get priority. The 
Government’s own Scottish Special Hous¬ 
ing Association will also have a bigger role 
to play in housing for new industrial areas, 
and councils should certainly be told that 
their subsidies will go instead to the Asso¬ 
ciation if they persist in their bad old ways. 

The sort of planning that is most easily 
understood, aha gives politicians something 
to talk about* is the kind done with circles 
drawn on the map. Th&Scottkh planners 
have done thek share of this, for che beriefit 
of thfct vast bulk of the land acea of Scot¬ 
land :whkh^was left Out of |he 1963 plan 
to r cemral Scotland, the place where 75 
m c<$t of. the people live.. . To be fain, it 
n,m»e to stwrt tfriqkihg tAmtftf. places 
k jfit the fefedstaied population growth 
Whfch WUI foiult ff ScboUkf^ker etnigra- 
tfiots fate on befetk byw£ at the ihtoSon 
H. dTtlie 
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Borders, at any rate, is undeserved for a 
relatively accessible, and attractive area sup¬ 
porting an active export industry stifled for 
lack of women workers. The proposal to 
bring 25,000 extra people into die Gala¬ 
shiels area by 1980 is a modest and sensible 
one (never mind flat it is also a mferghufl 
Liberal, cooagfl&ty). Tie Engliah can 
even tolerate an apparent bid from the Scots 
to regain Berwick-on-Twecd; they have 
included it in the Border study area, where 
it righdy belongs, and proposed a popula¬ 
tion increase there. 

Building up jobs and people round Dun¬ 
dee and in north Ayrshire (the site of the 
newest planned new town) also makes sense, 
in what are in fact extensions of the central 
belt. A future Solway city duly gets written 
into the record too. And it is reasonable 
enough to step up the forestry programme 
to bring more or the Highlands into die 
economy, ft is in die north-east, however, 
that one begins to smell die danger of lotting 
the Scots loose with a blanket development 
area coverage. The strength of Scottish 


SICKNESS CLAIMS 


Open to Abuse ? 

T he new rules for medical Certification 
in support of claims for sickness benefit, 
which come into force on Monday, ought 
to be judged by their effect on the con¬ 
venience of patients and doctors. That is 
their purpose: to save visits to and by a 
doctor solely for the sake of a certificate. 
At present 40 million medical certificates 
are issued for national insurance a year, and 
nine million people visit their doctors merely 
to obtain a “final” certificate saying they are 
fit to work. The replacement of first, inter¬ 
mediate and final certificates with a single 
certificate that can cover up to seven days 
for a minor illness and up to twenty-eight 
for a more serious one should help doctors 
and patients alike. 

It has been said that the new procedure 
will encourage, abuse of sickness benefit 
because people will ask for and be given a 
longer time off work than is justified by the 
nature of their illness. Shortly before die 
publication of the new rules. Lord Robens 
denounced the rise in absenteeism in the 
coal industry (only 40 per cent of the miners 
turn dp Off ft Moray); riWHMnlrdf which 
is certified as sickness. But if this is abuse, 


BRITAIN 

planning so far has largely lain in its strong 
adherence to the philosophy of concen¬ 
trating effort on a few viable units. The 
farther from the natural scat of Scottish 
industry, the more this ought to be true. 
Aberdeen is an obvious centre—as the 
White paper say*—for a future round of 
incentive development. But Aberdeen is 
comfortable as it is and does not want to 
develops whereas smaller and far remoter 
towns face death from depopulation. The 
inclusion of several of these on the 41 pos¬ 
sible growth ” list encourages erosion of the 
whole growth philosophy. 

This could be the danger for Scotland 
as a whole. Even the Board of Trade’s 
activities have to be watched. Its latest 
round of advance factories were plugged 
into declining coalfields in the old-fashioned 
way. It is right mease the effects of acceler¬ 
ated growth on individual victims ; hut there 
are good and bad ways of doing this. Scot¬ 
land should not feel, now that its economy 
has seemingly turned the corner, tint it can 
administer tough policies any less strongly. 


it is not necessarily more likely under the 
new system than the old. In the absence 
of a specific disease or disability, doctors 
have largely to rely on their patients* own 
statements about their fitness for work ; who 
are they to say that a headache does not 
exist ? 

In any case, doctors are not employed by 
industrialists to keep absenteeism down. 
Nor are they concerned with the level of 
sickness benefit, which must affect workers’ 
willingness to go sick, and which, when 
related to wages as is now proposed (the 
new bill is discussed on page 387), will 
encourage more of them to do so. The 
Ministry of Pensions has its own system for 
checking unjustified claims for benefit. If 
employers find a comparatively high rate 
of absenteeism among their workers, they 
should ask themselves what is causing it, 
instead of relying on doctors, and extra* 
private, certificates, to keep it in check. A 
doctor is concerned with a patient and his 
symptoms, and it is hoped that the new 
rules will allow him more time to investi¬ 
gate these than he has at present. What 
he should not do is to use bis new relief 
from paperwork as a means of avoiding 
visiting patients when they need it. His 
representatives have given an assurance on 
this point; they should see that it Is carried 
out. 


LAjdPCO^^ISSlON 

Those Against... 

T he recent conference on the Land 
Commission Bill organised by the 
Town and Oeuntry JPMttung Association 
produced a jhntjtyjfe'of d* enticisina which 
will be used in Monday's second reading 
debate. The Bill waswdeomed by an ex- 
Tory MP cum e b aW w td Surveyor, mildly 
criticised by a developer, and strongly 
opposed by representatives of local authori¬ 
ties, who thus ranged themselves, probably 
for die first time in their lives, with a 
speaker from die Country Landowners* 

• Association. The reason for this seemingly 
odd array is that—with one important 
exception—the bill arouses no very strong 
passions on points of principle. But there 
are practical objections affecting the local 
authorities most dosely. 

It has already been announced by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
that because of die extra burden placed on 
the Inland Revenue’s valuers by me activi¬ 
ties of the Land .Gpoambaion, the.next 
quinquennial rating revaluation will have to 
be abandoned. This has put up die backs 
of local authorities (whose revenue increases 
with each review) espedally as it seems 
they will get no compensatory finance from 
the proceeds of the betterment levy for a 
long time, if at all. The. Town Clerk of 
Manchester, Sir Philip Dingle, sees die 
commission as a dangerous rival; a rival 
for the professional staff who assemble sites 
for compulsory purchase, and a rival for the 
sites themselves. He argued at the con¬ 
ference that it would be several years before 
the commission was in business a* a pro¬ 
vider of housing land, and meanwhile all it 
would do would be to force prices Up and 
generally make it more difficult for local 
authorities to obtain land for their flare of 
the 500,000 houses a year planned for 1970. 

If die commission is, with the sanction of 
the Minister of Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment, to have a will of its own in planning 
matters, naturally some opposition from 
local authorities is to be expected. But 
something has gone badly wrong if they are 
solidly against it, particularly if they believe 
it will hold up die very housing and urban 
renewal schemes it is being created to help. 
They ahould, at least, be guaranteed some 
specific financial aid on “twilight area” 
redevelopment—-they are being encouraged 
to plan for this, but only with words. 

The commission is aheedy being repre¬ 
sented by some as a totalitarian monster, an 
image given force by the exceptional 
powers contained in Clause 8 and Schedule 
2. These permit, as an emergency measure 
and only with the agreement of the Minister 
•of Housing and Local Government, a 
shortened compulsory purchase procedure 
wifl no recourse at : all to public inquiry. 
This was included apparently simply as a 
stick to wave against “ large-scale withhold¬ 
ing of land " and is not expected to ^e used. 
’But flic it no ju s t ifiestlo rr for 'ferocious 
powers which will antagonise die public 


Growth Projections 1964-1970 


(annual paroantaga rataa) 



Production 

Employment 

Output par haad 


UK 

Scotland 

UK 

Scotland 

UK 

Scotland 

All Industries 

4.5 

4.8 

0.4 

0.4 

4.1 

4.4 

Manufacturing 

4.4 

4.6 

0.5 

0.8 

3.0 

4.0 

Construction % 

4.6 

6 8 

0.8 

1.6 

3.7 

4.1 

Gas, Electricity and Water 

8.4 

8.4 

1.7 

1.8 

6.5 

6.5 

Mining and Quarrying 

— 

-0.5 

-5.1 

-6.8 

6.4 

5.7 
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ROADWORTH1NESS 

Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd help keep 
new motorways up to schedule 



On any new road or motorway construction 
site, the chances are that ShelLMex and B.P. 
will be supplying fuel and lubricants for 
the dozers, cranes and graders (as well 
as delivering a vast quantity of bitumen). 

Come rain, snow or fog, contractors rely 
on Shell-Mex and B.P. to keep them supplied 
right on to the end of the road. Mind you, 
there’s a lot of competition. Care to join in? 


Competition No. 4 

(Second Series) 



O ne prize of ten guineas, and ten of four 
guineas, arc offered for the most original 
piece of dialogue between two Gentlemen of the 
Road, for or against motorways. Styles: Chaucer 
or W. H. Davies versus an imaginary member of 
the ‘beat' generation. Limit: 150 words or 25 lines 
of verse. Entries to $hcII-Me\ and B.P. Ltd, 18 20 
St. Andrew Street, London, L.C.4 (COMP), by 
6th February. Results will be published in this 
magazine on 12th March, 


The small print. The competition is open to ail persons in 
U.K. and Republic of Ireland oxer 16 . The decision of the 
judges is final and legally binding. No correspondence can 
be entered into. Shell-Mcx and B.P. Ltd exclusively reserve 
the right id publish, w ilhout ftinhcr payment of any kind, 
any part or. whole of any entry. All entries become the 
property of Shell-Mex and B.P. Lid and cannot be returned. 
(We have to say this- hut don't let it cramp your style.) 



SHEIX-MEX AND B.F, LTD MARKET PETROLEUM 
PROpUCni OF BOTH BP AND SHELL IN THE U.K. 




Lilfc Mushrooms 


Must the Bomb Spread ? 

By Leonard Beaton. 

» 

Penguin in association with the Institute for 
Strategic Studies. 146 pages. 4s. 

In answer to his own title, Mr Beaton says 
a firm no. It is 44 profoundly wrong,” he 
argues, to think that nuclear arms are 
bound to come into the possession of more 
and more states.. And just as wrqng, he 
adds, to accept the more cOttrforLihg ndtioh 
that, however many states get a bomb of 
sorts, America and Russia will still'be the 
only really effective nuclear powers. Both 
these doctrines imply that there is little or 
no point in trying to curb nuclear 
proliferation. 

A third doctrine, not mentioned by Mr 
Beaton, was stated last September by 
China’s foreign minister in these words 
(from the official text): 44 China hopes that 
Afro-Asian countries will be able to make 
atom bombs themselves, and it would be 
better for a greater number of countries to 
come into possession of atom bombs.” 
Although the Peking government has also 
formally proposed the “ abolition ” of all 
nuclear arms, its attitude on the practical 
level may be described as pro-proliferation. 
Most other governments, of course, have 
repeatedly endorsed the need to secure non¬ 
proliferation. But Mr Beaton finds tbar 
44 there is not much evidence as yet that the 
major powers are ready to mike sacrifices ” 
ro secure it. 

When he and Mr John Maddox wrote 
“ The Spread of Nuclear Weapons,” which 
was published in 1962, they were largely 
concerned with the belief then often 
expressed that anything up to twenty 
countries might 44 go nuclear ” within only 
three or four years. Examining the likeliest 
stares one by one, they found reasons for 
doubting that the spread would be as fast 
and furious as that. Now, in this new 
survey of a scene that has dinged in 
several respects since 1962 — China's 
nuclear tests representing only one of ihe 
changes—Mr Beatoft discloses ample rea¬ 
sons for anxiety, and for action. 

He points out that the dividing line 
between nuclear and nott-midear powers is 
no longer simply ritatked by a first, test 
explosion, while Qhina h not yet a 
44 significant putiear power in any military 
sense,” Irtdifc may well be comparable with 
CWba ^for ill ptoctfcal purposes.” India, 
'Israel 7 and Sweden are' already acquiring 
mimarjf options for themsefawby tne wgy 
they' dtev&p #ir nOn-«ilita^ midear 
plans: India and Israel rtiigfetchoose to go 


ahead with building up. their pluionjurp 
stockpiles without testibg a weapon of c^en 
taking a dear decision to make weapons. 
Japan, during the decade to come, wifi nor 
only have similar means of acquiring 
plutonium weapons; it could also, m Mr 
Beaton’s estimation, decide to' produce the 
unmium-235 that hydrogen bombs require. 

Experts may challenge some aspects of 
his 44 rule of thumb ” calculations about the 
bomb-producing potential of the 44 peace¬ 
ful M reactors now building or already built 
in many countries. But there is no denying 
the inadequacy of existing international 
controls ovet nuclear enterprises ; or the 
contagious effects on neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, particularly on neighbours in. dispute, 
each time a new nudear power emerges, 
even if—as in China’s case—several years 
must pass before it can possibly have 
reliable means of delivering the weapons on 
10 the presumed targets. Mr Beaton argues 
that a non-proliferation treaty such as is 
now being discussed at Geneva will not by 
itself remove the ” real pressures,” and that 
the only effective way of stopping the 
spread is to bring the production of 
plutoinium and U-235 under international 
control. 

He skates rather too lightly over the 
difficulties involved in all attempts to impose 
any such control. Veterans of disarmament 
negotiation arc only too well aware of 
Russia’s abhorrence of even the minimum 
of inspection, and China is unlikely to prove 
any more amenable. Perhaps there is more 
tangible value in another item in Mr 
Beaton’s list of the main dements in a non- 
proliferation strategy. He argues that the 
Internation il Atomic Energy Agency and 
the national atomic energy commissions 
would have to switch from promoting the 
spread of peaceful nuclear power to 
encouraging the use of conventional fuels 
wherever possible, and developing ways of 
desalting water that do not involve pro¬ 
ducing large quantities of plutonium. This 
outrageously paradoxical suggestion ought 
to Stir up a storm in quite a few lobbies. 

A Lesson for Britain ? 

The Spanish Seaborne Empire 
By J.H. Parry. 

Hutchinson . 416 pages. 50s. 

To British readers this Hispano-American 
history wifi bring touch discomfort. Is it 
happening to us ? Is Britain failing to find, 
as Spain failed to find afcir development 
and dissolution of an empire, a new job 


in the world, even if at a lower salary ?• 

at one wn^Euwpe ar^spurnt^^^ 
illusory Commonwealth ? Are^'w tooSftfc 
drift, out of, the main stream of world 
dynamics ? Will too many sons and grand¬ 
sons of the British conquistadores hide 
. their intelligent heads in the sands of eveN 
abstruser studies in the less relevant dustr 
rooms of our universities ? 

It may not seem so ; Nor in any given 
decade dijJ it seem &o to most Spaniards. 
But -yfea# mm 

may well equate any current Englishmen 
whose names survive with the Goyas of an 
otherwise historically irrelevant Spain—a 
few crisp croutons afloat in’ yesterday’s 
soggy soup which no one has the guts to 
throw away. 

And there is much else in this third 
volume of the series “The History of 
Human Society,” edited by J. H. Plumb, 
which rings a cimtemporar^tingalMalim 

These people are not ijut 

primitive ; they seem incapable of 
a civilised Stare according to the requirements 
of humanity and law . . . their. Kovernmerti 
therefore should be entrusted to people of 

were children. 

Thys Erancisjpo 'dt^ Viiorgi ip ^ jj$9s^vfccn 
Spain hid completed the desfrUctforrof the 
A/tec, Maya and Inqa societies, and was 
on the verge of repl^rnffttheitfritua! human 
sacrifices with the sacrificial rituals of the 
Inquisition. 

l ; rcsh from (he conquest of Muslim 
Granada and the union of the crowns of 
Castile and Aragon, a rumbustious 
mediaeval soldiery burst into the Caribbean 
islands, and thence to the American main¬ 
land, where overwork, disease and bewilder¬ 
ment reduced an Indian population esti¬ 
mated at 25 million to below two million. 
This last of the crusades developed into the 
first territorial colonial empire. The Spanish 
government had no precedent to guide its 
policies. On the whole well-meaning, its 
legally manned civil service developed an 
impressive body of colonial, law. But it 
failed from Spain to control transatlantic 
events; it became immobile in the web of 
its own bureaucracy and in the treacle of 
its own venality. To the end few realised 
that silver does not constitute wealth unless 
used to lubricate a productive body of 
human beings. Taking into account the 
wars they brought to Spain, the Indies were 
a bad? bargain 1 fafr* Spani^Si and 
■Indian*. 

This is a study in dcptb, but norhing leaf 
could successfully make Ac mots. It is 
full of light: for pittance, 44 Columbus did 
. not discover a new. world ; he established 
contact between two worlds,” The thought* 
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Annual Abstract of 
Statistics 

No» 102,1009 

A wide selection of Che most importune 
statistics covering the national life .of the United 
Kingdom for cadi of the years I9M to 1964. 
Some of the tables include figures 
for the early months of 1965. 29s. (28s.) 


Changing ta the Metric 
System 

Ceaversiea Factors Sy m bo l s aad DeMtloas 

This booklet provides the information 
necessaiy for the conversion of values expressed 
in British units of measurement to the 
corresponding values expressed in metric units. 

It is intended to help alt those concerned 
in industry und education with ‘going metric'. 

to* 6d. (3s. lid.) 


Introducing Computers 

The book deals lucidly with principles of 
computers and their use for ‘Office* and 
scientific work. It discusses their effect on decision 
processes in management and professional 
work, with some thoughts on the wider 
social consequences of computers. Illustrated. 

7a 64. (8s. Id.) 
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Western Germany 
Austria 


Norway 


Switzer la a4 U.S./W. Europe (exd. U.K.) 
Parents listed to show subsidiaries and asso¬ 
ciates. 

Subsidiaries and associates listed to show parents. 

AraHaMe complrfe £9 post free l!.K. or In the 
following soctiooi each volume £4 pool free: 

Vol. I ftrance 

Vol. 2 W. Germany IJ.S./Wcatera 
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Scandinavia available 
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“D*uM Utilisation pratique cet ouvrage drtsse 
ua catalogue dos sociitfs meres, de lours filiates 
ou de leurs assbddes .. —l.e Monde 
Available through booksellers or from the 
publishers 
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(REPORTS) LTD. 
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ful analysis illuminates in a new way for 
Englishmen what it was and is to be a 
Spaniard. It is relevant to Spain today; to 
the societies of Latin America, many of 
which are once again on the move ; to Cuba 
and Castro, who postures so much in the 
tradition of the conquistadores and looks 
built for chain mail; and not least to the 
I British, now faced with many of the prob¬ 
lems with which Spain failed to cope in 
the years of its decline. 


; What are Facts ? 

; H. G. Wells: Journalism and Prophecy , 

! 1893-1946 

' Compiled and edited by W. Warren Wagar. 
The Bodley Head . 351 pages. 42s. 

This anthology makes, on the whole, sad 
reading. For half a century Wells supported 
noble causes: liberty, equality, the rights 
of man, international justice and an effective 
League of Nations, technological advance 
sanely used. He supported them with 
vigour and an admirable journalistic style ; 
but somehow or other he did not support 
them either nobly or effectively. He was 
too sure that he was right, and not quite 
generous enough. There were exceptions: 
when he wrote about Shaw, Beatrice Webb 
and (usually) Churchill, he was both kind 
and discerning, and he showed the rare gift 
of differing strongly without loss of 
affection. But too often be felt superior 
and did not see the virtues of those who 
were unlike him. However, all this is 
negligible compared to bis great illusion: 
he believed that his theories were soundly 
based on facts, and that he had a better 
command of facts than anyone else within 
sight. As Hume could have told him, 
basing his theories on facts would get him 
nowhere, since nearly all his theories were 
normative ; and his budget of facts did not 
contain the most important one of all, since 
he constantly ignored the fallibility of 
human nature and its imperviousness to 
reason and calculations of material 
advantage. When this central fact some¬ 
how broke through to him in his last years, 
the result was tragic disillusion. In earlier 
and happier days he sums himself up well 
in the following passage: 

I swam in the common thought and feeling 
of my period, with an irregular abundance 
of rude knowledge, aggressive Judgments and 
a disposition to get to close quarters with 
Madame Fact even if it meant a scuffle with 
her. 

His political journalism dates; his per¬ 
sonal journalism is always entertaining, but 
sometimes rather painful; but two aspects 
of his outflow (apart from fiction, wjtii 
which this anthology is not concerned) 
remain admirable. First, he was a splendid 
reporter, and one wishes that pne could 
have more of his choses vues. The 
wreckage of a Flanders village a little 
behind the lines.; Leningrad in 1920; what 
men like Lenin, Stalin and the two 
Rooaeycks loohed like and how they talked, 
rather than wh* they said-no ope could 
have done better, ifis other magnificent 
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achievement is hip technological prophecy, 
written in hif ytmth. His Strength wp adt 
facts, or jjoli^csjbut informed 
to fcreatcing wfcat the fttpre would,*e 
like, of course he often got it wrong; but 
when he did, he got It interestingly wrong ; 
and it is still valuable to compare what he 
foresaw with what happened, since so much 
of what he foresaw did happen. This 
reviewer always believed that Sir Harold 
Nicolsoti invented the atomic bomb. Not 
90; H. G. Wells invented it in 1914, and 
saw what its consequences would be; 
witness these words from a fictional future 
history: 

Certainly it seems now that nothiug could 
have been more obvious to the people of the 
early twentieth century than the rapidity 
with which war was becomiflg impossible. 
And as certainly they did not sec it. They 
did not see it unfit the atomic bombs burst 
in their fumbling hands. 

Under the Counters 

A History of Shopping 
By Dorothy Davis. 

BtoutUdge and Kagan Paul. (Studies in 
Social History Series.) 334 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 40s. 

This history of shopping is, very largely, the 
history of doing without shops. For at least 
half the period (the fifteenth to nineteenth 
centuries) covered by this book, the retailer 
was regarded as the enemy of society. In 
the middle ages it was actually forbidden 
by. law to come between the producer and 
consumer, who met only on certain occa¬ 
sions in the town market or at a few famous 
fairs. Such laws (some surviving into the 
nineteenth century) were designed for the 
benefit of the producer, and of the towns, 
whose income derived from market dues. 
In a monopolistic society the consumer's 
convenience was an unknown concept. And 
it took until the nineteenth century for the 
economics of distribution to begin to be 
understood. In the seventeenth century, 
when the small individual retailer began to 
come into his own, he was still (often justly) 
regarded with suspicion. Mrs Davis quotes 
a Dotset parson, who wrote to a friend in 
New England in 1636: 

I heare shopkeeping begins to grow into 
request among you ... We in this town art, 
of my knowledge at charge 1,000 U per annum 
in maintaining several families in that condi¬ 
tion, which we might well spare for better 
employments, wherein their labours might 
produce something for the common good, 
which h not furthered by such as drawe only 
one from another and consequently. live by 
the sweat of mdn’s brows. . . . 

In her racy, well documented account Mrs 
Davis gets brilliantly under the skip of the 
frustrations wad irritations of fife with no 
ready made commodities, no handy or reli¬ 
able sources of supply of many raw materi- 
ak* np .kat^d weights and measures or 
quality control No wonder thatwhen the 
d^keeper did emerge, the public were ao 
much at Mgjnercy. Lat*ion,far larger bv 
the seventeenth century m comjbiriaofi with 
any ocher .English city than ft is now, de- 
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IlMigKffmfiitlw matte 

Island*! th. East 

And nowhere is the enchantment 
greater than in the fairy-tale 
Mandarin Hotel, with a, 

‘standard of Service 
and hospitality that i 
is sheer wizardry! A] 
rooftop pooi 300 
feet above Victoria 
Harbour... a 
choice of 4 gourmet| 
restaurants... 
regal bedrooms, 
each with its own 
private balcony.. 
a private junk to 
take you moonlight 
cruising. There’soneshoppingcenter 
right tn the hotel—and another Just 
across a covered bridge—together 
they make the colony’s most exciting 
treasure trove of bargains. 

Come and enjoy life at The 
.Mandarin—where a courteous staff 
is ready to grant your every wish. 



“ (Oaodacip 



THC MAIWAWN-Arthony SMs, Qwaral 

MtVW|ir« RMfilifC ^ Wf Sm IffBDVVVppfVDlV 

im wtBnWwnm Hs W l s. c«i year Trawl Agi m 

9 f 


i o* refciktritioe'it became oofane 
*wtybody *o have direct contact arid) 
-Country fcfod supplies, * And hs weddi and 
ftsuoa created tnetharket for many new 
commodities and titerebya newsbopping 
pattern, whkb took'fee logger t* reach moat 
ef the rest of the country. 

As London grew, the quality of bate 
necessities available to the poor teems to 
have relapsed with the gin palaces into 
Hogarthlan squalor. At the tame time the 
rich benefited from the elegant new inven¬ 
tions of salesmen. The Royal Exchange, 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s fashionable shop¬ 
ping precinct, had many successors where 
the well-to-do could shop in comforr away 
from, the filth of the streets. In the 1760s 
Joaiah Wedgwood had the bright idea of a 
smart West: End showroom, where custo¬ 
mers could see dinner services displayed as 
for » meal.. 

., With the apogee of the individual small 
Service shop this excellent history ends. All 
die later innovations—co-ops, department 
stores, penny bazaars and so on right 
through to supermarkets and shopping by 
post—are briefly surveyed in a hurried final 
chapter. But the development of convenient 
and reliable shopping for everybody, what¬ 
ever their class or income, is really a separate 
story. 

Progressive’s Progress 

Fifty Tears of Th• New Republic 
Edited by Robert B. Luce. 

Allen and Urnin, 288 pages. 35s* 

The fine American, liberal magazine, The 
New Republic, has befcn well served 
by the historian of the hour, Mr Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr, who introduces this 
anthology of its best of the past half-century. 
He dates the weekly's founding in 1914 by 
Mr Walter Lippman and others, as “the 
high noon of American progressivism,” 
From there, he brilliantly traces the course 
of this confused and varied stream in Ameri¬ 
can political life through the disillusion with 
Woodrow Wilson to the gradual appreciation 
of Franklin Roosevelt, through the enchant¬ 
ment with Adlai Stevenson to progres- 
sivism’s unexpected fulfilment in the ad¬ 
ministration of John Kennedy. 

The book itself is impressive and poig¬ 
nant, journalism turned mto history. John 
Maynard Keynes in 1919 points out to 
Americans that their President was too slow- 
minded and bewildered to know what was 
happening at the Paris Peace Conference. 
Thomas Wolfe writes in horror of seeing ra 
Jew taken off a train in Germany in 1937. 
There is a portrait of President Johnson 
returning to Washington on' assassination 
day, emptied by his misfortune of all hb 
vanity. ,jj 

There is more and more, as tempting* 
salted peanuts: David Low finding somt- 
thing nice to say about Mr Walt Digs#, 
Trotsky writing m exile, Mr Alistair Crffi 
soul-searching die trial of Mr Alger Hitt, 
Adlai Stevetison ailbgising Roben: Frott* 
.and Mrndngg^ 


TUB 

OJLLEOTDWORRS 

OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Normafl jSt John- Stem 


The literary essays; VOLUMES I A II 
with an introduction by 
Sir William Haley, Editor of Times^ 


“Mr. St. John-Stevas Is doing 
Bagchot proud, and the enterprise is 
in no wav out of scale. He is more 
than just highly readable. He should 
be read.* 

. The Tima Literary Supplement 


“Bagehot’s writings have for so long 
been enjoyed and esteemed by all 
sensible people, that it remains a 
mystery why he has never untU now 
had fill! textual justice done to him.** 
John Raymond , Financial Times 


“We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. 
John-Stevas for giving ug our first 
opportunity of studying the collected 
works of the finest essayist of thp 
nineteenth century.** 

Kingsley Martin , Punch 


•. everything In "this noble edition 
docs Bagchot proud—editing, anno¬ 
tation, index and printing.* 

Raymond Mortimer , 
The Sunday Times 


Price £ 5 . 0 . 0 . for the set of two 
volumes, post free to any part of 
the world by surface mail. 

Further volumes will be published 
on completion as follows: 

historical: volume III 
political: volumes IV & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 
letters & miscellaneous items: 
VOLUME VIII 


The Collected Works of Walter 
Bagehot are obtainable only direct 
from: 



Book Dept., 

The Economist, 
29 St James's St. 
London, S.W.1 
Whitehall 5155 


Readers In the USA may obtain 
gopk et. , from the. Harvard 
. yaiveraky free* /■ 
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; of the girt who can’t My no. 

British writers wt taken happily to The 
New NefubHc, from George Bernard Shaw 
to Mr R. H. S. Crosstnan, and this book 
should inspire British readers to do the 
-same; 

Also in honour of its fiftieth birthday, the 
'magazine has brought out a paper-backed 
version of its anniversary issue; Mr 
Lippmann leads a number of thoughtful 
essayists attempting to flesh out the concept 
of me Great Society. 

Paradise Lost 

The Fatal Iropact i An Account of the 
Invasion of the South Pacific, 1767-1840 
By Alan Moorebead. 

Hamish Hamilton. 244 pages, illustrated. 
JOB. 

The first French H-bomb may be exploded 
this year on an atoll near Tahiti, thus mark¬ 
ing the two hundredth anniversary of 
Bougainville’s arrival at what he called the 
Land of Venus. The rocket range at 
Woomera is on the site of an aborigine 
reserve. The whales in the seas surrounding 
Antarctica will shortly be extinct. Such are 
the consequences of the fatal impact of 
European civilisation on the South Pacific 
which this book examines. 

Taking Cook’s first two voyages as a 
scaffold cm which to build his tragic theme, 
Mr Mootehead traces the fading dreams of 
Arcadia in the three areas of Tahiti, 


Australia and the Antarctic. Cook, the most 
humane of explorers, who died at the hands 
of islanders whose way of life he 
respected, never subscribed to the nobler 
savage myth of bis day, but he realised 
what would be the results of his discoveries. 
After enjoying die hospitality of the 
Tahitians, he wrote: “They cannot be 
restored to that happy mediocrity in which 
they lived before we discovered them." 
Mr Moorebead describes what happened 
afterwards: the arrival of the missionaries 
(who hated everything the Polynesians 
loved), of the beachcombers, the bureau¬ 
crats, the novelists and the artists—Melville, 
Gauguin and their like. 

The Australian tragedy is more inevitable 
because the aborigines were a simple people. 
It is the familiar story of colonists upsetting 
the balance of nature, thereby reducing the 
natives to beggars or slaves. Their lot may 
have improved lately, but the deepest stain 
on the colonial record—the massacre of the 
Tasmanians—can never be expunged. As 
they have become extinct, so may the 
whales, the seals and much of the bird life 
on the coasts of Antarctica after a century 
of ruthless hunting. 

Inevitably, Mr Moorehead’s love of wild 
life and his interest in exploration combined 
to inspire this book. There is nothing much 
new in it, because he has wisely reued on 
recent scholarship such as Dr Bernard 
Smith’s work on the European attitude to 
the new world revealed by the explorers. 
But his admirable prose wiU bring the story 


to a much wider circle of readers than such 
scholars can ever reach. It is a sombre 
story, width Diders* pcopksried af$r read¬ 
ing .thei nccoimr,q|j^ip^ ^| i |^i : 

and opinkm. Under nk rule you wig be 
almost as unhappy a* they are. 


OTHER BOOKS 

Money, Interest and Prices : An Integration 
of Monetary end Value Theory. By Don 
Pfetiakin. Harper and Row, 733 pages. 81s. 

Professor Patinkin's massive tidying-up of 
some of the controversies launched by Keynes's 
"General Theory” first appeared In 1956. 
Subsequent argument in the learned journals 
demonstrated that the job was not complete, so 
here is a second edition. Professor Patinkin has 
taken the opportunity to build in some recent 
developments in monetary theory and to add 
thirteen pages of econometrics (on the real 
balance effect) to an otherwise purely theoretical 
work. 

Middle Eastern Studies in Income and 
Wealth. Edited by Taufig M. Khan. Bowes 
and Bowes in association with the International 
Association for Research in Income and Wealth. 
336 pages. 63s. 

Technical Co-operation. By F. J. Turner. 
Hutchinson . (University Library.) 214 pages. 
15s. 

Britannica Book of the Year, 1965. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 616 pages! including 
illustrations. £6. 

The Perils of Democracy. By Herbert Agar. 
The Bodley Head. (Background Books.) 95 
pages. 10s. 6d. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
STUDIES 


A Quarterly Journo! devoted to 
Economic , Political anti Social Development 
Edited by 

Edith Penrose, Alec Nora, 

Knrt Martin, Arthur Hadewood 

Tht Ant four inuw already published contain 
the following lending article*: 


Harry O. Johnson: 
Gala! Amin: 

E. F. Penrose: 


N. P. Shmelev: 


R. Saereuewskl: 

S. A. Broad bridge: 


S. C. Tsiung: 


Dcmm Dalton: 
E. R. Rado and 
A. R. Jolly: 
Edith f 


Flicker B. Ayal: 


Fdward Ames and 
Nathan Rosenberg: 


R. D. Sanwtl: 


Tariffs anti Economic Development 
Food Supply and Industrialising 
Countries 

Political Development and the 
Intra-Regtonal Balance of Power 
A Critique of Bourgeois Theories of 
Economic Development 
The Process of Growth in Ghana 
Technological Progress and State 
Support in the Japanese Shipbuilding 
Industry 

Tax , Credit , and Trade Policies to 
Promote the Production and Export of 
Manufactures of Developing Countries 
Experiments with Tradition 


The Demand for Manpower 
Vertical Integration with Joint Control 
of Row-Material Production 
The Development of the Indian Outlook 

a World Affairs before 1947 
1 1mpact of Export Taxes on the 
Domestic Economy of Underdeveloped 
Countries 



Moo. El Tony: g» fjl ffU t In , 

Mtr Ljro.: tSf U mlwEmMifh B Hmt nt ■ 

Aslnn Countries. A review ankle on : 

S3 

AauatftMMSripdoftSd Singh teat 21/- , 

FRANK CASS k' CO. LTD. 

•-J0 WOBURN WALK, LONDON, W.C.1 * 


RHODESIAN 

CRISIS 

A 25 , 000 -word booklet (with map) containing an impartial and 
documented account of the Rhodesian crisis. All sources quoted 
with date of issue. 

Fact and comment is drawn from the British and African (including 
Rhodesian) press and radio, and coven significant political and 
economic developments, including world comment. 

In addition, a supplement with the same sources outlines month- 
by-month (from January 1964 -October 1965 ) Rhodesia's moves 
towards a Unilateral Declaration of Independence. 

Compiled by the editorial staff of Africa Research Limited. 

Booklet 3 / 6 d. (including postage) with Supplement ( 20,000 words) 
on request. 


“Rhodesian Crisis”, 

Africa Research Limited, 
Om ParUmMent Street, 


Please send me ope copy* (.copies)* of boofdetcpiftled Mh&dcslm Gish, 

together with supplement*. . > / V: : 

I enclose cheque/money Order/postal order mV* \ 

Name (capitals)...* * ^ 


Address 
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Milan*a bourse rose stnmgfy tht* week, i 

Despite the suspension of several members, London*s stock market 
was cheerful until Thursday, Traders smelled money for merger* in 
Mr George Brown*s new Industrial Reorganisation Corporation, 

German steel producers face ayear of depression, Prices hdve ' 
fallen precipitously over the last few nionths—and no floor 
is yet tn sight, 

BRITAIN'S NAGGING PARADOX 

FoncMto of 8% rfan la British Then ate two reasons why the MANUFACTURING INVESTMENT 
cagmeenng output and export* hit institutes survey w aot tepee* 
this week’s economic headlines, tentative of manufacturing (the 
Other rosy figures also came from insthnte doesn’t claim It b). 
the latest industrial inquiry com* i. The industries coveted at* 
pleted by London’s privately-run those expecting to do better than 
National Institute of Economic and average. They have—or had—die 
Social Research. Do they auks moat expansive investment plant, 
nonsense of the view taken in last a. Large firms are ovswepre- 
week’s Business Brief that the stated. And k b the large firms 
British economy looks like drifting which are the more optimistic 
upwards by n&mote than t or i% today—both about output and 
thb year? We don’t think so. investment. For one thing, fae- 
This new survey was carried out in cause their borrowing powers are 
December. Managements were better, they can rjdc over the short- 
intetvkwed in 130 engineering and age or cash, 
motor vehicle firms. Between Nevertheless, British businessmen 
rh#m, they employ dose on 1 may be over-optimistic: they may 
million people—over a quarter of still be looking back over their 
the total in their industries. shoulder at the boom. We shan’t 

Another on-the-facc-of-h surpris- be surprised if the opinion poll 
ing figure is that motor manufac- being taken currently by the Con- 
turers taking part in this survey federation of British Industry is 
expect 7% higher output this year, optimistic. 

Thu is the outcome of sharply The chart shows our view of how suggest, why no more unemptoy- 
divergent trends between heavy manufacturing investment in 1966 meat? On* peat of the equ at ion 
vehicles and tractors on the one seems likely to compare with 1965, we left out last week fa the total 
hand cars and light commercial year on year. Our guesses add up sixe of the labour force. Between 
vehicles on the other. to a 1% rise in manufacturing in- i960 and 1962, Britain’s working 

Outside metal-using industries, vestment as a whole. (But even population, in jobs or actively 
15 large firms in the chemical and 1965, it must be stressed, isn’t firm seeking them, increased by nearly 
paper industries filled in a postal on the statistical record.) half a million. (Civil employers also 

questionnaire. Again a cheerful We see total engineering invest- get an extra near-i 00,000 from the 
batch of figures. Chemical firms meat actually falling a bit, maybe run-down of the armed forces.) In 
guess 8% more output in 1966 by 5%. But we can’t believe one the twelve months between June, 
than in 1965 : our own soundings expert opinion given to us this 1964 an d June, 1965, it apparently 
yimpf 1%. week that chemical investment shrank by 50,000. It may still be 

Even more at variance with other might also be down. shrinking: anyway very little 

figures are the survey’s findings on V the insthnte has sounded an natural growth can be expected 
capital investment plans. Increases optimistic note thb week, it isn’t over the next few years. So, if 
over last year of over 20% are echoed in the latest official stalls- employment stops growing, unem- 
expected by en glngcriwg firms, of tbs, out of date though these ate. ployment wouldn’t necessarily rise 
about 20% by vehicle firms and Engineers’ order boon weakened as it did in the previous cycle, 
about 15% by chemical firms. Yet a little in November; deliveries Indeed, a rise in u nemplo yment 
the Board of Traderfeaffidg its shctftd a>%ht faH. fo October, ; -fitjuar 

more comprehensive stjftqnjl thd : • ddKpfojTfit ■ pvkfyC WN?' 
same time, forecasts only a very export slumped 20%. increase fa labour in mis cycle at 

iaMdl increase, about 2%, in in- Fall circle bade to that nagging hi the hat one* mmm p h iy me n fr 
vestment in private manufacturing paradox: K there’s industrial nee*. apart from tfae'hasd core, would 
industry as a whole. stagnation, at die official statistics have to be wiped^out 
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(pay day) 

someone will be coshed 
and robbed, perhaps killed, 
because he is carrying wages 





will possibly save someone’s life 

-and can certainly save you time and money 



If you telephone your bank manager this morning, you might be using Credit Transfers by next pay day. 

Many of your employees already have bank accounts: most are ready to open one. Then all you need is a 
Credit Transfer slip for each employee,'a fist, a total, and one cheque each pay day. « 

You save n lot of man-hours. And no-one gets coshed. 


THE ELEVEN CLEARING BANKS 


BARCLAYS RAN)MfCOVT» It C* «, MSTRICTfANR ,• OLYNri MILLS AOO* LLOYDS-BAMC • MARTQ49 BANK • MIDLAND BANK 
NATlONA&BMNfc •iNATMUj. WVPaMr^iNS.* VB?H4iNSTORPANK . WILLIAMS P8AQ0N*# SANA 
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The Right Hon Merchant Venturer 


Things are not what they were in 
the relations between Labour and 
British industry, or in the cult 
of the small man either. Who are 
the Poujadists now ? 

M r george brown’s awkwardly-named Industrial Re¬ 
organisation Corporation (no doubt due to be rudely 
dubbed the lit) marks the first distinctively Labour imprint 
on Britain’s industrial and financial structure since the beady 
days of 1945-31. Indeed the twelve short paragraphs in this 
week’s white paper (Cmnd 2874) encompass most of the 
economic philosophy of this Labour government, so strikingly 
different from Labour ideas only a few years ago. The new 
venture could go wrong, as much through defensive over¬ 
caution as through extravagant empire-building. But, under 
the right financial discipline, it can make a good contribution 
to the efficiency of British industry. The safeguard that 
should be demanded in the charter establishing it should be 
this safeguard of financial discipline rather than rigid limita¬ 
tions on the corporation’s field of operation. The test of die 
venture will lie in a large degree in its discrimination; its 
managers and its political masters will need some thick skins 
and deaf ears. 

The ability of governments in Britain to influence the shape 
and size of the country’s industry has hitherto been limited 
by Whitehall’s extreme sensitivity to favouring one firm 
against another. This neutral stance has been regarded by 
many people as a necessary safeguard against interfering 
bureaucrats. But it has also prevented government planners 
from backing their industrial hunches, in the way that their 
counterparts have done in France and Japan through die 
predominant role of official finance, and that Mr Mcnamara 
in the United States has done in a different way with his 
defence contractors. Any discrimination of this kind is bound 
to be opposed by associations speaking for industry as a 
whole: and doubtless the ritual retorts from the Institute of 
Directors and the Confederation of British Industry this week 
were strictly representative. But they were unrepresentative 
of their more progressive members. Sir Frank Kearton, the 
reforming chairman of Courtaulds and the chairman designate 
of IRC, had already voted with his feet. 

There is now a not unimpressive band of industrialists who 
have succumbed to the insistent, infuriating, but in the end 
beguiling magnetism of that tycoon-mahquf, die Right Hon 
Mr George Brown. (And it is good to be able to say that IRC 
is something that the Right Hon Mr Frank Cousins has also 
been pressing for.) Before the Institute of Directors, as well 


as the Conservative party, get too deeply committed against 
such initiatives, they should ask themselves why it is that 
men such as Sit Frank Kearton, Sir Donald Stokes end lor 
that matter Mr Aubrey Jones—arc playing their partin this 
new, and different, economic interventionism. This is a very 
different breed from the old socialist millionaire. 

These are, in fact, for the most part a-political men; where 
they are not a-political, they are often grammar school Con¬ 
servatives of Mr Heath’s own type. They have observed that 
in other countries which impress them, industry is notably 
closer to government than it is in Britain. They welcome 
any innovation that gives new opportunities, or offers greater 
flexibility to the industrial efficiency they have at heart. 'They 
welcome any opportunity to move away from the worn ideo¬ 
logical categorisations of private and public industry. They 
like bigness. All this will no doubt worry Mr Angus Maude ; 
it involves a further concentration of power among the band 
of technocrats who really rule Britain. But it should not 
equally worry the economic modernisers, provided that the 
new institution is set on the right lines from die start 


I RC will be the financial arm of the Department of Economic 
Affairs, working closely also with the Board of Trade and 
the Ministry of Technology. Its main brief is to promote 
reorganisation of industry, above all through mergers; and to 
promote better management and greater efficiency where the 
necessary initiative for the reorganisation is otherwise lacking. 
It is this initiative, backed by the wide availability of amide 
finance, that will be IRC’s main offering. There will not, and 
must not, be any powers of compulsory acquisition; but IRC 
will have the sanctions of a contested take-over and, con¬ 
ceivably, direct competition in manufacture. In practice it 
will work closely with the “little Neddies,’’ the economic 
development committees which in many cases include the 
thrusting men in the industry, rather than the defensive 
figures more familiar in trade associations. And IRC-pro- 
moted mergers will be serviced in the ordinary way by 
merchant banks: it is intended to supplement, and not to 
supplant, the normal machinery of the market... 

That indeed has been the brief of earlier government 
finance corporations, whose confusing initials dot the City 
scene to little effect. Bodies such as die ICFC have invariably 
found that they are not offered the good projects and are 
largely left with a choice from among the indifferent ones. 
That could be a danger lor IRC. But the analogy should not 
be pressed too far: for IRC is designed to lead rather than 
follow. This will not be merely a neutral financial institution 
to fill a largely non-existent financial gap: it will be directed 
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to particular policy. That is its weakness xtf'witil. a$ } , 
strength: any mistakes in rationalisations may be bigpnes. 

There is another difference: ICFC was set — 

firms ; IRC is being set up to squeeze them tint. TJjp Ripest 
analogy is probably with the Bankers’ IndustriarfiM^o 
Company, which was set up'by the Bank of England in the 
inter-war depression, and which was commonly known, to 
Montagu Norman’s infuriation, as Brought-In-Dead. The 
allusion should be noted by Mr Brown, to reinforce the white 
paper’s assurance that IRC “ wi^ not support ventures that 
have no prospect of achieving^ev^tjitual viability.” Neither 
Mr Brown nor Sir Frank Kearton intend to run an industrial 
gravy train. 

The corporation’s financial provisions have so far been 
spelled out only in very general terms, which must certainly 
be made more specific in the enabling legislation. Initial 
drawing rights from the Exchequer are to be up to £150 
million. This may not last long: Sir Frank Kearton in his 
Courtautds capacity has spent very nearly half that in his 
own operations in rationalising the textile industry. The 
present intention is that the bulk of IRC’s Exchequer loans 
should come to it at fixed interest at not less than gilt-edged 
rates. The rest would be in the form of Exchequer equity, 
on the recent precedent arranged for BOAC; these equity 
drawings would broadly match up to IRC’s own equity hold¬ 
ings in industry. Financial discipline at both these points 
needs strengthening. 

By its own criteria of efficiency and (though too little has 
so far been, said openly about this) of profitability, the IRC 
should be required to achieve at least as high a return on 
capital as a private corporation; and that is notably more than 
the gilt-edged rate of interest. Its straight loans should pro¬ 
bably be charged at industrial debenture rates: for its equity 
and long term participations the Treasury should certainly 
set a “financial objective” on the lines fashioned for 
other nationalised industries. Probably the target should be 
at the higher end of the range, so that it approaches the 12-15 
per cent that private industry ought to earn on new capital 
invested. To the extent that IRC achieves its declared objec¬ 
tive of rotating its investments by acting as industrial catalyst 
to bring about more efficient groupings—rather than hanging 
on to its acquisitions as a general holding company cum invest¬ 
ment trust—the financial test can be largely an automatic 
market test. It will quickly become apparent whether IRC 
has paid too much for some collection of family firms when 
it resells the rationalised group on the market. If it paid and 
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seems likely to aid exports or save imports. But the govern¬ 
ment dearly has its eyes on some specific possibilities. The 
most important are in the fragmented engineering industry. 
Machine tools are high on the list. The process of rationalisa¬ 
tion here-has already, b&n Started by leading firms sqCh^aS 
' Scayeley and Tulseifoyejnfotents; in giving it; a fujtfier push 


Mr Cousins’s Ministry of Technology has at last found useful 
work. The Opportunities are considerable: for example, In 
the Halifax area alone there are manufacturers of lathes, 
making much the same products. . * - 

Manufacturers of chemical plant are also,too small and dif¬ 
fused : Constructors John Brown could be die best focus for 
concentration here. Mechanical handling, textile machinery, 
and office equipment could also be candidates for rationalisa¬ 
tion ; so could some sectors of heavy electrical engineering, 
where manufacturers of transformers, say, need the same kind 
of shake-up as the Central Electricity Generating Board has 
forced on the manufacturers of the giant generating sets. 
Aside from engineering, the other main industry considered 
ripe for officially inspired concentration is building. 

No one should expect any miracles. The government may 
perhaps be placing excessive faith in rationalisation and big¬ 
ness as such; the similar vogue in the Baldwin governments 
in the imerwar years is not an encouraging comparison. 
Quoted companies were already spending twice as much in 
acquisitions of subsidiaries in 1959-63 as in the four earlier 
years. The present emphasis will be dangerous if concentra¬ 
tion itself is not subjected to proper criteria, above all of pro¬ 
fitability. The best way of doing this will be to lay down 
rigorous standards for financial accountability for public users 
of capital, and rigorous standards of public accounting for the 
private sector. Sir Keith Joseph last weekend committed 
the Conservative party to move nearer to the American prac¬ 
tice of requiring each company to show trading results for 
the separate parts of its business. Labour should do the same; 
and should also end the hate part of its present love-hate 
attitude towards business profits and dividends. Given that 
emphasis on the desirability of earning high profits, which 
in the end is an emphasis on the efficient use of the country’s 
scarce capital, this week’s foretaste of merchant venturers, 
public style, would be all to the good. 


The Other Finance Corporations 



Sot Up 

Ownership 

Aims 

Capital 

Authorised Issued 
(Cm) (Cm) 

Total Loans 
Outstanding 
(Cm) 

New 

Commitments 
Latest Year (Cm) 

Finance Corporation for 
Industry (formerly B.I.D.). 

1945 

Bank of England, Insurance 
and Investment Trust Cos. 

Capital for re-equip> 
ment and development 
of industry. 

25.0 

5.6 

94.8 

4.5 

Industrial & Commercial 
Finance Corporation. 

1946 

Bank of England, Clearing and 
Scottish Banks. 

Capital for small and 
medium-sized Cos. 

22.5 

22.5 

66.4 

17.7 

Commonwealth Development, 
Finbrrce Company, 

1963 

Industry, iBank of England and 
certaiirCommonwedith cental 
•banka. 

Financial assistoppe for 
development projects 
• in the ; Commonwealth: 

30.0 

7.3 

21.1 

1.9 

National Research 
Development Corporation. 

1949 

Government. 

Development of in¬ 
ventions' and research. 

253 

6 4 

2.7 

1.4, 
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The Gasman’s Bad Dream 




The breakdown in gas supplies in 
the Midlands may have been sheer 
bad luck. But there are important 
lessons from it 

I f gasmen dream, their nightmares must sometimes look 
very like what happened in the Midlands last week. One 
by one, the new plants on which the industry is pinning 
its future blew up or just stopped working. The first stream 
of the Tipton plant burst into fiames a fortnight ago. That 
removed 25 million cubic feet a day of gasmaking capacity; 
another 50 million cubic feet went when Cokshill also burst 
a pipe on Thursday of last week, its second breakdown in 
two months; and another 25 million went when Tipton’s 
number 2 plant cracked a kiln lining, two days after starting 
up. This meant that-100 million cubic feet out of a total 
West Midlands gasmaking capacity of about 450 million 
were out of order. To avoid complete disaster the board 
shut off supplies to its industrial consumers—the 9 per cent 
of its customers that take half of its production ; or rather 
the ones most easily contacted, the 600 biggest firms. 
Potteries and engineering companies had to shut down ; 
motor assembly lines belonging to Rootcs, BMC, Jaguar, 
Masscy-Fcrguscn closed; anything that could save signi¬ 
ficantly on demand, and help to avoid the risk of dropping 
pressure in the mains to dangerous levels, was told to turn off. 
By Thursday some of the plants were working again and sup¬ 
plies had been restored to all but 320 firms (including the 
motor companies) that were on 25 per cent supply. 

For part at least of this week’s hullabaloo the gas industry 
itself was to blame, the victim of its own excellent publicity. 
But, mainly, what had happened was the sort of failure 
familiar to any engineer starting up new plant, particularly 
plant working under extreme conditions. These units, 
based on a process developed by Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries, turn light naphtha (a crude light cut from refinery 
operations) into town gas; but they do it at a pressure of 
350-400 lb a square inch and at red heat. The header pipe, 
which takes reacted gas from the furnace, glows like an 
electric fire. Materials have to be tough to stand these con¬ 
ditions, and toughness comes expensive. The best com¬ 
promise material, austenitic steel, becomes brittle when 
subjected to sudden changes in temperature. This is what 
seems to have happened, possibly the result of a boil-over 
of liquid, to cause the header pipe to blow out at Tipton. 

It is easy to say that such chances should be guarded 
against, but in the end this extra safety could only be 
bought with greatly increased investment; first keeping 
uneconomic , old plant in. operation as an insurance, which 
would mean, since the coal-based plants cannot be switched 
cm; and off, putting-them bn very expensive base load pro¬ 
duction— more than twice as. costly as the oil-based plant 
replacing thera^ and then doubling up to allow for break¬ 
downs. No industry would' do this. , It-has to take chances. 
T 6 e->cha 0 ces of : tbfee such breakdowns > occurring together 


are small: the Gas Council says that, of the 54 new plants 
in operation, the most it would expect off-stream at any time 
would be two. Failing any evidence of incompetent opera¬ 
tion or sloppy workmanship, the West Midlands experience 
must be laid at the door of very bad luck. 

Where there is blame to be attached, it is to the gas 
industry’s inertia in adjusting to its new, high-speed status. 
While this year’s estimates of demand were accurate—and 
showed (too late) that the area was running on too slim a 
margin—the estimates made by the West Midlands Board 
two years ago were found to be too pessimistic. It bad, 
quite simply, underestimated the surge in demand for gas 
fires, assuming (wrongly as it turned out) that the back- 
boilers traditional to the area would continue to take a large 
part of the domestic beating load. The result was under¬ 
investment—although a degree of under-investment that 
could have been tolerable, given luck. 

This under-investment has not been confined to the West 
Midlands. None of the other eleven areas has broken down, 
but all face similar problems. As recently as ten years ago 
the gas industry was broken-down, antiquated; coasting info 
senescence and seemly death. It made gas by roasting coal 
in kilns; a messy, expensive, complex business. Then 
Imperial Chemical Industries, facing similar problems in 
the manufacture (curiously enough) of fertilisers, developed 
in the late fifties a plant for making a lean gas, mostly 
hydrogen, out of petroleum feedstocks. This single event 
changed the industry overnight. For it has brought costs 
of production of gas down to 7)d. a therm in the latest oil¬ 
using plant, compared with is 3d and more on the old coal- 
based plant, and more than iid in even the best coal-using 
plant. : ; 

Since the late fifties, once the ICI process was adapted 
to making town gas, the accent has been on change and 
growth. Oil-based gas accounted for less than Uo. per cejat 
of total production in, 1959. This year it should be newly 
40 per cent, representing a massive investment progrltmihe 
in the new-process. 'Sales of gas last year were 8 ‘ per, cent 
up on 1964 ; this year’s sales arc running 12 pep. cent .ahead 
of lust's. The most spectacular expansion has been in die 
domestic heating market. Just under a million gas heaters 
were sold last year, and sales are now running 15 to 20- ner 
cent ahead of that; central heating has caught. on ewn 
more, and the present year’s sales could show a 30 per cent 
increase over last year’s 150,000 units installed. The domestic 
war with electricity is now evenly balanced. 

However, the electricity industry has been living for 
some years with—and skirting with some sophistication—the 
problems of being a major supplier of energy in the domestic 
market. These are the problems that are catching the gfcs 
industry up at the moment. Domestic demand goes through 
violent cycles, month by months day- by; day, and hour -by hour. 
If. gas is to supply a large part-of the domestic’heating load— 
and the industry’s advertising leads one to assume that -it 
wants to—it is going to have to learn to cope with those. 
Already, the load pattern is changing. The spread of demand, 
used to be between 45 . million 'therms minimum a week in 
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summer and 75 million maximum In winter. Last year the 
summer minimum was still 45 million, but the winter maxi* 
mum was 100 million, and the current week looks as if It will 
top 120 million, bringing the industry to the 1:3 load factor 
between summer and winter, suffered by electricity. 

Gas is better able to cope with this than electricity; the 
troubles jn the West Midlands, and potentially everywhere 
else, are partly at least the result of not using this advantage. 
For gas can be stored. This is in sharp contrast to electricity, 
which must have plant physically in existence to meet every 
kilowatt of demand or else cut voltage or even black out 
altogether. Unhappily, the storage capacity of the gas industry 
at present averages out at only about 12 hours supply. This 
is enough to meet the sudden peaks which are such hell for 
electricity. It is not enough to allow substantial economies 
on the plant needed to cope with the broad differences be¬ 
tween summer and winter demand. Ideally, only enough 
plant should be needed to supply the average demand for the 
year—about 60 per cent of the peak. Reality is a good deal 
less ideal and the underground stores that might make it 
(nearly) possible are still a long way from being located, let 
alone developed. 

Ironically, the West Midlands Gas Board has been one of 
the most go-ahead areas. It is only five years since Mr Harold 
Leach was moved into the West Midlands area as chairman, 
with a deserved reputation of being one of the industry’s 
best troubleshooters. Since then the number of gasworks in 
the area has dropped from 47 to 17, productivity has doubled, 
and the efficiency of the administration has enormously 
improved. 

More important for the area, he has set up a high pressure 


grid connecting the main production centres, so that the whole 
area can be supplied from relatively few ahd efficient plants. 
At the time thi*' was a first priority in other areas at well as 
West Midlands. But it still left the areas as more or less 
independent production marketing areas, quite isolated from 
each other. If, say, the West Midlands grid had been Con¬ 
nected with the North East and East Midlands areas, it could 
have imported gas at its time of trouble. But to have estab¬ 
lished these beginnings of a national gas grid would have re¬ 
quired some national gas authority—which the Gas Council 
then was not (although after the 1965 Gas Act it now is). This 
was a reasonable insurance that was not taken out. It would 
not have saved the West Midlands, but it would have helped. 

It is poindess to argue now whether this insurance could 
possibly have been thought worth paying at a time when the 
separate (too separate) areas were investing all the money they 
could lay their hands on in new plant and their own grids. 
Unquestionably this is the industry's next priority: it offers 
a comforting insurance and leads in the right direction for the 
industry’s future. Interconnecting links lead on to a national 
gas grid. They can be used at first for town gas, but will 
find their main use ultimately for the richer (and so cheaper, 
per therm, to pipe) natural gas. Already the methane grid 
stretches from London to Leeds, taking Algerian gas. In the 
end it should take methane, ideally from the North Sea, to 
every area ; at first as a feedstock for chemical reforming into 
the leaner town gas, and then for use directly in the, distribu¬ 
tion system. This final consummation is a long way off. It 
will take at least ten years, and possibly 15 years, to convert 
gas consumers to the new type of gas—and will cost £240 
million. But interconnecting grids should be started at once. 


Barter is Respectable 


It is subtle, varied—and widespread. 
More’s the pity that so much of the 
expertise is confined to only two 
countries 

E sau indulged in (rather unremunerative) barter when he 
swapped his birth-right for a mess of potage. More 
recently, Simon Engineering has traded milling machinery 
against East European machine took, English Electric has 
taken Egyptian cotton as part payment for a power station 
and Handley Page has sold £5 million-worth of aeroplanes 
against Brazilian coffee. West German cigarettes have 
appeared in Muscovite shops because Germans accepted 
Bulgarian tobacco in exchange for cigarette-paper machinery, 
processed the tobacco into cigarettes, sold the cigarettes back 
to Bulgaria—and Bulgaria swapped them for Russian 
machinery. And, as the world now knows the British Aircraft 
Corporation is not going to sell VC-ios against Lebanese 
aenka. 

"a* 

Barter is b^ .htistnesa. Massey-Fergusoo, to take one 
exstttpfo reckons that it has ten-possibilities on the go at die 


moment. The failure rate is high, but most of the bigger 
engineering and chemical names in Western Europe knock 
up one or two successes every year. And, at this end of the 
business, one or twg deals can mean a lot of monfty. Most 
barter is in the £150,000 to £250,000 range, but since the 
barter element is often only 20-30 per cent of the total price, 
this can mean sales worth several million pounds to one side. 

The mechanics are simple, but not quite what the layman 
might expect. No-one sells aeroplanes for coffee just like 
that. There is invariably a middle-man; a commodity broker, 
bank, or barter specialist. His job is to see that the prospec¬ 
tive buyer of the aeroplane sells his coffee for cash, which 
provides the foreign exchange necessary to pay for the aircraft. 
There are two parallel contracts—coffee for .cash, and aircraft 
for cash. These are not fohnally or legally linked. But one 
is not signed without the other and the seller of the aircraft 
indemnifies the middle-man for any loss on the coffee. 

These are “ back-to-back " deals and a typical transaction 
will run as follows f Country A has a commodity surplus. 
Some barter specialist in country B spots this. (One of the 
essential requirements of this business is a network of agents 
on dining terms with top civil.' servants and bankers.) He 
finds out what goods countty A would most like to buy, 
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approaches a supplier in countryjB,^ 
he and die supplier can co-operaiek 

man thenputsa proposition ’ ffrCTH inT, ______ ^ ^ 

Usually, this is that he Will relieve it oTttie sticky com-* 
modity at a price (say £100,000) which is higher than that 
which A could itself achieve (say £93,000), providing A uses 
the foteign curneney, it thereby [acquires to buy goods from 
his client. With skfll, andgoqd contacts, the dealer may then 
actually disposeof the goods'for, £95,000, showing a 
£5,poo., His client in country,B then makes up the £5,000 
loss, and adds die previously agreed commission (usually 1 per 
cent-; in this sale- £1,000). The client then very often slaps 
the £6,000 on to die price of the goods he is selling to A, 
but, if there is much competition, he may accept a squeeze on 
profits. Basically, country B has made a sale and country A 
has. got .rid of a problem more easily, discreetly and—- 
sometimes—more cheaply dian it otherwise would have, 
done. 

This illustrates one of the main reasons for bartering: 
commodity surpluses. There are a number of agricultural 
products which the weather affects particularly violently and 
unpredictably. The cocoa crop can vary 20 per cent from one 
year to the next. So can coffee, certain types of fruit and a 
number of tropical products. 

Shortage of foreign exchange is another factor. So is the 
large number of bilateral agreements. There are nearly. 500 . 
of these, and they are always breaking down ; Cuba and China 
are the latest pair to run into trouble. Very often the reason 
is simple, old-fashioned consumer preference. Government 
agencies in Greece and Brazil might agree to exchange tobacco 
and coffee to the tune of £1 million in a year, only for the 
Brazilians to find, after they had shipped in £250,ooo-worth, 
that their countrymen do not like Greek tobacco. They are 
then left with a credit, expiring in a matter of months, against 
£750,000 of tobacco they do not want. There is the oppor¬ 
tunity for an alert broker to mediate by selling the tobacco 
to a third country which does want it, on condition that Brazil 
buys equipment from one of his clients. 

A further strength of barter is that the communist countries 
are favourably disposed to it. This is partly psychological: 
communist economic planners tend to think in terms of 
physical output, as opposed to the money equivalent. But it 
is also because of the extensive legacy of quotas between east 
and west, which mean that communist countries are occasion¬ 
ally liable to find themselves stuck with goods they simply 
cannot sell for cash because they have used their quotas with 
other countries. 

Eastern European countries such as Poland and Rumania 
figure large among the countries which want barter. So do 
developing countries, particularly those where state trading 
organisations or banks are important, since these groups have 
more of the necessary Sophistication. ( Mexico, Venezuela and 
Brazil are good for barter.' Africa is improving. The Middle 
East, except for Egypt, is out because it does not have foreign 
exchange problems. The Far East is out partly because it has 
too many foreign exchange problems. 

The needs of die barter-prone. countries are dear-cut. 

They want medium and huge plant and machinery. But 
it «KPi ;a Jot of ,ooffpe to make yventhc down-payment on a 
ad/diheaviest capital pfiaSt the 1 ''' 
raze. The tosjietyiial barter goods are tractors, aeroplanes. 
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Bros 

ers wittrsuccesserw men cremrare "Davy 
Ashmore, Swan-Hunter, Tube Investments, Handley Page, 
and Mather & Platt. 

The opportunities are widespread. They have also increased 
steadily over the last four or five -year*. ><Moreand.nwre 
developing countries have reached the stage where they 
VUW&^Cfqfe have not 

got enough foreign exchange or are too dependent on volatile 
commodities. , True, the coiqjnunists are nqwf a. little Jess 
interested and are switching to. licensing atrmgemmts. 
Poland-and Jugoslavia have an agreement -with LeyiantTby 
which both make engines that are put into die chassis which 
Leyland exports to them. Occasionally die joint product is 
then sold in. a thirdmarket like Syria, which would normally 
be closed to Leyland. This trend will probably continue, ^ 
the east European economies become more sophisticated.;But 
the loss in barter deals from this source is unlikely to offset 
the gains elsewhere. 


I T is a pity, therefore,’that expertise is so thin On the ground. 

hi only two countries is it plentiful: Holland and Switzer¬ 
land. Nor is this surprising. Holland, after all, is a big bank¬ 
ing centre and has always bad a large importing and entrepdt 
trade in tropical agricultural products. Switzerland’s orienta¬ 
tion is more financial and its rise as a barter centre is more 
recent. But it, too, has the right kind of reputation and 
international contacts. Andrd & Company of Lausanne, an 
88-year-old firm run by two brothers, probably handles the 
most transactions, but the. Union Bank of Holland is also 
prominent. The United States does little baiter, largely 
because so much of its trade is with other developed countries. 
Germany and France have also been slow off the mark, partly 
because of the nearness of Holland and Switzerland, but are 
steadily becoming dealers to reckon with. 

In Britain the situation is mixed.. In practice, the Govern¬ 
ment and Whitehall, though rightly insisting that multilateral¬ 
ism is much better, do nothing to discourage barter. The 
Export Credits Guarantee Department does all that can' be 
expected: it is perfectly prepared to insure some barter deals, 
and has often done so. Equally, barter expertise is spread 
around among brokers, such as Louis Dreyfus, and trading 
companies, such as Guest Industrials and Adam and Harvey. 
There is even a British company, Emerson Associates, which 
does nothing else. 

On the other hand, there is a noticeable lack of interest 
among banks and merchants. Dutch barterers say they often 
get British clients because British banks, cannot (will ant ?) 
help them. Also, there is sluggishness among companies 
themselves; many throw up their hands at the complexity 
and novelty of it all. One reason for so few deals with the 
Far East is the traditional attitudes of the companies trading 
out there, fd many'says, the UK ought to be the biggefst 
barterer; it is certainly die largest importer of many primary 
commodities. In an ideal world, countries' would pot -need 
to-find substitutes for that useful invention, money, for their 
international trade. .It is a measure of die inadequacy of 
the infernatid|iukl currency system that barter is likely to gtow 
rattier than diminish. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONEY 


The Emminger Compromise 


T ie small band of financial officials of 
the West who have been searching for 
agreement on a new form of world mone¬ 
tary reserves now «ec brighter prospects of 
outline agreement by the target date of this 
spring. Whether the compromise agree¬ 
ment that emerges will match up to what 
is needed is another matter: some good 
judges, whom few would accuse of far-out 
radicalism, now fear that the conditions on 
which the Continentals will be willing 
actually to create the new world money will 
be insufferably restrictive—requiring, for 
example, a qualifying period in which both 
the United States and Britain have both 
been in balance for some time. Certainly, 
the investigating committee of the Group 
of Ten has been doing intensive work, and 
a number of its members even found time 
last week for a joint conference with leading 
academic theorists at a conference in 
Zurich. In this sense, at least, the creation 
of international paper money is being pre¬ 
pared far more consciously than ever hap¬ 
pened for pound notes or dollar bills. 

Within the Group of Ten, positions have 
now crystallised to the point at which a 
major bid for an agreed compromise for¬ 
mula seems about to be launched. The 
compromise plan is being presented by Dr 
Otmar Emminger, the German chairman of 
the study group, working from a basis agreed 
at a recent meeting of the monetary com¬ 
mittee erf the common market. The plan 
thereby also represents the views of Italy, 
Belgium and Holland, though still not of 
France, which is maintaining its boycott of 
common market institutions. But, or so at 
least the optimists believe, French monetary 
intransigence may now be lessening. Some 
perceptive observers believe that General 
de Gaulle has now lost interest in this 
sphere. M. Michel Debrd, France’s new 
minister for economy and finance, is a 
novice in these matters; but he has been 
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informed by his officials that France is now 
in danger of being outflanked by other coun¬ 
tries, and above all by the Americans, who 
intend to achieve an agreement, with France 
or without it. M. Debr6 is being advised 
that if France is prepared to drop the less 
acceptable attributes of its proposed collec¬ 
tive reserve unit, bearing on the closeness 
of its link with gold, then there is a good 
chance of meeting many of its other aims. 

The Emminger compromise, according to 
a continental correspondent, rests on four 
main points. 

1. Restricted group. The new reserve 
asset should be created within a restricted 
group, rather than among all the members 
of the International Monetary Fund. There 
is presumably room for negotiation on 
whether this group should be simply the 
Ten, or less arbitrarily, as favoured by 
Italy’s Rinaldo Ossola in a speech in London 
on Wednesday, those countries having 
“ convertible and usable currencies.” 

2. IMF link. Dr Emminger also envisages 
a close association with the IMF ; Dr Ossola 
declares indeed that “ everybody now seems 
to be in agreement ” that a close association 
is “ indispensable,” and he envisages the 
new asset being handled by the Fund, in 
a separate account. 

3. Dual control. This is a neat compro¬ 
mise on the voting controversy, with the 
French demand for unanimity conceded for 
the basic issues such as the decision when to 
create new reserve assets, the basis of differ¬ 
ent countries’ quotas, and also perhaps a 
general formula covering amounts to be 
created over say a period of three years, 
possibly expressed in the form of a certain 
percentage increase of total world reserves. 
Bur year to year decisions on adjustments 
within this general framework would be 
decided by a weighted majority, and might 
be proposed by a 14 neutral expert,” such as 
the managing director of the IMF or the 
secretary general of the OECD. 

4. Gold link . France’s proposal to link 
the distribution of the new unit to existing 
gold holdings is rejected; so is the pro¬ 
posed ban on holdings of foreign exchange 
and the compulsory imposition of certain 
ratios of gold and Cm in reserve holding*. 
But the Emminger formula dpes envisage 
a lmk between gold and the new unit in 
settlement of deficits. 


Golden Test 



dent Johnson by the Council of Economic 
Advisers is notably less wary of the creation 
of a new synthetic international unit than 
Mr Alfred Hayes of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York a few months ago, who 
feared for the repercussions on the dollar 
as a reserve currency. But the Council raises 
specific doubts about the proposal that all 
deficits should be settled in a certain pro¬ 
portion of gold and Cm, on the very reason¬ 
able grounds that any such rigid link would 
tend to 44 enhance the importance of add in 
the monetary system, and thereby to 
assign a new reserve unit second class 
citizenship.” 

While all these discussions have been 
going on, the big industrial countries have 
not surprisingly been taking their own steps 
to increase the importance of gdd in the 
monetary system, by converting their 
pounds and dollars into it. This process has 
now proceeded to the point at which the 
familiar continental suggestions for unifica¬ 
tion of gold ratios have an unexpected im¬ 
plication. Dr Ossola this week proposed 
simply that countries with high gold ratios 
should take their surpluses in dollars and 
pay out their deficits in gold; while coun¬ 
tries with low gold ratios should do the 
opposite. This would even out the gold 
ratios without any disruptive immediate 
44 reshuffling” or funding. America itself 
would be excluded from the calculations, at 
the price of being told by other Group of 
Ten countries the amounts of additional 
dollars they agreed to hold ; the carrot for 
the high gold countries would be an Ameri¬ 
can exchange guarantee, in terms of their 
respective national currencies, not gold it¬ 
self. Yet even this proposal would now 
have dubious effects. For as the table shows, 
Germany now counts as a high gold country 
in the Group of Ten, and Italy itself is near 
the border line. So the effect of this pro¬ 
posal would be to increase demands for gold 
by countries such as Japan, Sweden and 
Canada, who have never been too concerned 
about their low gold ratios until their part¬ 
ners implied they ought to be. 

NORTH VIETNAM 

Buccaneers of the 
China Seas * 

M b PE an BUSK is now quietly attempt¬ 
ing to placate a growing body of 
Congressmen seeking to prevent British 
stupe trading to North* Vietnam. These 
Congressmen have , been claiming diet “ at 
{east half th< free-world ships which took 
, cargoes to JSorth, Vteas«R in the. first six 
months of 1965 mart British." At the same 
time, American support for Britain's econo- 
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mic sanctions in Rhodesia is being weighed 
against Britain’s economic assistance to 
North Vietnam hi the 4 hape of ships to 
“ carry Vietcong cargo”—and Britain has 
been found wanting. British ships have not 
been carrying embargoed “ strategic 
materials,” but the Congressmen say any 
cargo is u strategic ” just now. 

Last week at a press conference in Wash¬ 
ington Mr Rusk appeared to weigh in 
on the side of Britain by describing some 
of the difficulties facing the British authori¬ 
ties in attempting to control that trade. 
Besides pointing out that dm number of 
British flag ships trading to North Vietnam 
has been declining rapidly (but he gave no 
figures), he said:. “ Some ships are trading 
in this area under foreign charter which 
removed them from control of the nation’s 
flag they flew." But he did not add that 
those British flag ships owned by Chinese 
living in Hongkong sre on charter to the 
Peking government; and even then this 
only scratches at the surface of the problems 
facing the British authorities if they attempt 
to control shipping based in Hongkong. 

Hongkong-based Chinese shipowners and 
operators are part of the general pattern erf 
life m the colony. That life is entirely 
dependent on Britain’s ability to maintain a 
precarious balance between communist and 
non-communist influences. Some of the 
shipowners have strong financial and family 
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WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Oglpper, following npwaof thoUS 
cancellation of exjjcutcontiacta, put 
Op over £60 in the Week «ind hit * '' 
new peak of £670 e tori pp 
Wednesday. ’ •" 

Sugar edged up 7s. to £24 2s. on 
ri«W8 that Brazil lias. f topped auNhiig 
and rumours of an dgradmeni oh a - 
minimum price. / y \; 

Q(jr all-items indicatorVoM l.4 
Mints in the wedk tp January 26th. 
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■ Economist Commodkf Erici IrtdfcMot hchidm 
ttoor commodities weighted according to- theft, 
live chores of world trede in 1968. 
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ties with Peking] others with Formosa; 

.they* ' ~ 

ft 

hiring _ 

coast. But thtoe are not more than a hand¬ 
ful of small, war-built, rust-ridden rattle¬ 
traps flying the red ensign now trading 
i - pagutarly between the small porta on the 
. south Cninf eeast ahtfi.ftfjm more to North 
/ Vietnam. Them ship*--wh(iher on charter: 
to Feting Or not—arc Britfchonly in that* 
they, hive Hongkong as* .droit .port of. 
r eg ist ry , and, early a British skipper, a chief 
engineer and sometimes a British chief 

- offioer. The rest of the crew, and the 

- -owner, am. Chinese. If pressure is put Oa 
these owners they will simply switch 'tfes 

", flag to Panama or sqmeotber flag of con- 
venience. Thetradewill not ship; nor wul 
v (he other half of the NorthVietnamese trade 
carried by French,. Dutch, Scandinavian 
. . and Panamanian sMmand British intelii- 
genet will lose one of mt traditional sources 
of information. 


ITALIAN BUSINESS 


Italy's Lyndon 


'•*; V Afflan 

A lso MOao has dope for Italy’s centre-; 

left govertimeftt what Lyndon John* 
son has done for the New Frontier: both 
have made their heritage acceptable to 
moderate business opinion in their own 
countries. The extent of industry’s grow¬ 
ing affection for Moro, despite the presence 
of the socialists in his government, was 
shown by the stock market’s reaction to his 
surprise defeat in Parliament last week: the 
Milan index—which has been rising since 
the news erf the Montecatini-Edison merger 
came out in mid-December—lost nearly 
three points on the day to 66.68, and did 
ppt start to recover until Tuesday this week 
when President Saragat asked Mot® to 
form a new government. Furio Cicogna, 
ageing chairman of the Conflndustria (Italy’s 
federation of -big industry), has publicly 
stated industry’s desire to collaborate with 
the government, admitting that some indus¬ 
trialists may have been overbearing in their 
relations with political authorities in the 
past. Even Giorgio Valerio, Edison’s chair¬ 
man, whose head was demafaded by the 
Socialists in 196a as the price for their sup¬ 
port of Signor Fanfani’s centre-left Cabinet, 
.now hopefully t says there must be a . 
‘lidialbgut ’*'■* laborauhn i 

-gbrohubent htoT'Bfail h ciaii a nor uftdi£l£ 
matic stand for Signor Valerio to take in 
view of the pending merger between*. 
Momccatini .and Edison. 

The merger news, and the prompt way 
the goveriihlMt'gbte its approval inprin-< 
cjple, have groat& contributed to. the new 
climate. ’ The"‘bc«rds of directors of hbth 
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should get its formal blessing. Signor 
Valerio’s chances erf becoming sole chairman 
<rf«hd>'new company (instead of joint vice- 
chairman, as Montecatini’s chairman, Carlo 
raina, has proposed, with a "neutral” 
chairman brought in from outside to 
umpire between them) seem to be improv¬ 
ing. Some of the m$to shareholders ha the 
two companies bdieio^Mingijfea 'Wtifegto 
':^mnnan:iis given 

twocomptoieswill net drihv^ftffiberiefit 
-'■&««» the jmerger. The Cabinet is ';MU tO 
/be geady''to give its approval (which la 
neORife*-'10 avoid a crippling tax ptaflky) 
or fgSefinon .that me. state Boding group, 
IRL^is given i'dRee/m*' four seats «q the 
beard. Appareddy the main shareholders 
would agree to this./ Genially, younger 
industrialists are on'fl|e 'dde of Vaicrio, who 
bin his early sixties, 'usd the older ones on 
'tfceffide '.of raina; who la ovet' sriienty, 1 
Anotbersign of improving gevettmipnt- 
. industry iblatibns is the f«ct that (Carlo 
Pesentlj who controls Italcementi, and has 
interests incus ft*nda), machine toole and 
finance, seems to have got government 
approval, lor a plan to moge his banking 
interests*including a few private banks that 
heromntl, fnved from insofoncy; Pescnti, 
who was once a, bitter enemy' trfthecentre- 
left formula, will toussfirthgtheu hS bank¬ 
ing interests without,.hOwetor, creating the 
. superbank” outside government control 
of which the. ctxnmuDutrhave been’talking 
' im new Peronti bank will still 
be small beer compared with the big Un¬ 
controlled banks. 


GERMAN INDUSTRY 

Crisis in Steel 

Diisseldorf 

I s the permanent coal crisis in Germany 
to be followed by a steel oasis? 
Already. 3Q>pdb. workers in the^bteel 
industry, most of them in the Rhcia-Ruhr 
area, have been put' on short-time in 
tbe/l|st,few Weeks, which means a: wage 
cut of up to too marica a month. Nearly 
all major steel companies report louws in 
the last weeks or months. Rheustahl 
Hfittenwerke AG has already announced a 
cut in dividend. 

The primary reason for these troubles is 
the ever widening gap between 
receipts. In the ten yea 
1965 the steel industry 
wahiutod?Mlai&*. pa thovayerage 
i*lmp yip] totoiMjg'the s| 
wages “and nlaaMP to toga! costs * 
to 19 per cent 

last time steel SSl«NM.nr 4 nNu lis 
(which, anyhow 

C9S7), average (yjeaiBHfcwBt t< 
decreased from rBnWpItrTW^So. 

Since 1961 share of import 


beyondfestweek. 


the beginning of March at which the merger of German steel production is exported, the 



We didn’t build tbe Taj Mahal 


The Taj Mahal (that’s the white marble, 
gem-studded mausoleum in the foreground) 
was built by Mogul Emperor Shah Jahan in 
memory of his favorite wife. It was started 
in 1631 and completed 14 years later. Catalytic 
confines its broad range of engineering and 
construction activities to less aesthetic but 
more productive facilities . . . such as the 
chemical plant pictured in the background 
(circa 1964 )., In fact we have completed facili¬ 


ties in virtually every phase of modem indus¬ 
try—from heavy chemical and petrochemical 
installations to metallurgical, textile, manu¬ 
facturing, complex nuclear plants and space 
and missile facilities. 

Still, as diversified as our activities are, we 
never built a Taj Mahal. We never built a 
white marble, gem-studded chemical plant 
either. Nobody’s ever asked for one. 
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•teel comptmci do not advocate a return to 
import restrictions or to a closed national 
market. However, they point to two handi¬ 
caps fa their competitive position, the 
German turnover tax and the German duty 
on coal imports which compels them to use 
die more expensive coal from the Ruhr 
instead of the the^pet American coal. Ger¬ 
man steel epoxies hope that the Federal 
government will—in anticipation of tax 
harmonisation Within the common market 
and the general introduction of tne value- 
added tax—introduce .fiscal measures to 
compensate them for lossei incurred by 
heavier taxation; this. Concession could be 
worth t)Mioo million to them. But dear 
coal is a far greater burden (familiar to the 
British industry too). IT they could import 
American coal duty-free, they would save 
about DM14 a ton on their yearly con¬ 
sumption of 25 million tons. Rut as the 
steel companies are practically the only 
major customers faithful to German coal, 
this would aggravate coal’s difficulties as 
fast as it solved steel’s. Furthermore, many 
steel companies have their own coalfields; 
so they arc not asking for duty-free imports 
but for a premium payment on the German 
coal they use. 

While the steel industry stakes its claim 
to government help, it is assailed on the 
other side by the unions which have just 
started a massive campaign for wage 
increases and shorter working . hours, 
amounting altogether to atf effective pay 
increase of 12-14 per cent. Already wages 
in the German steel industry are the 
highest in the common marker. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that this time the unions 
v ill meet with really strong resistance from 
the employers. All efforts at a peaceful 
settlement have failed so far ; the machinery 
of official mediation has been invoked, but 
there is still a danger of strikes and lock¬ 
outs. 


brazil 

Dial Nationalisation 

T he Brazilian government is to purchase 
the Companhia Telefdnica Brasileira 
from the Canada-based Brazilian Traction, 
Light and Power. The decision, finally 
announced in December, gives new hope to 
the half million Brazilians who have been 
patiently awaiting a telephone for up to 
fifteen years. Some of them, a Rio paper 
cheerfully points out, have died waiting. 

The reason for Brazil’s chronic shortage 
of telephones, and inadequate service on 
the few in existence, is quite simple—over 
the years successive governments have re¬ 
fused the company permission to raise 
prices, with the result mat a small minority 
of Brazilians are enjoying one of the world’s 
cheapest (a farthing a mile a minute} and 
moat inefficient telephone services. Every¬ 
one else just waited or bdqgbt a Uhe on the 
Mack mark**, often thro^g^ aewspaper 


Nationalist politician** tf fhOfiTBfaail tekH 
plenty up to theLlp&i .^fe^ptiofclife^ *■ 
claimed that the CTR wtfs wfifully refuting " ' 
to expand, and was shipping huge dollar 
. profits back home. Brazilian Traction’s 
figures suggest otherwise. 

President Castclo Branco’s declared in¬ 
tention in nationalising is to take over some- , 
thing that private enterprise has failed'to 
develop. He says he would like to see the 
CTB back in private hands one day, or 
maybe financed by users themselves. But 
private financing is unlikely, though interest 
is being shown. Nobody can be too sure 
of the attitudes of a future government— 
investment in a public utility has burned - 
100 many fingers in the past. 

The price offered for the takeover was 


ENERGY 

France Makes Sure 
of Its Gas 

Paris 

T he French government is now engaged 
in working out its plans for supplying 
France’s needs in gas over the next 10 or 
20 years. The process took a big step for¬ 
ward recently with the agreement between 
Gaz de France and NAM, the Esso-Shell 
subsidiary that is exploiting the huge 
Groningen deposits of natural gas m 
Holland. By 1975, NAM is to be feeding 
5.000 million cubic metres of gas a year 
into the grid (example for Britain!) that 
covers northern and eastern France from 
the Rhine frontier with Germany via Paris 
to the Channel. Already the French natural 
gas deposits at Lacq are supplying this 
amount to the other leg of the grid which 
runs from Lacq north to Paris, with main 
branches turning east to Lyons and north¬ 
west to Nantes. By 1975, Lacq’s output 
is expected to be starting to fall off, and 
the search is still on for other sources within 
France and overseas. 

There are hopes that the new deposit 
recently found at Maillon, due east from 
Lacq, may turn out to be nearly half the 
size of Lacq, and not a third, as was first 
estimated. A further 1,500 million cubic 
metres a year should be coming in from 
Algeria by 1968, in addition to the 450 . 
million cubic metres already being shipped 
in liquid form from Oran to Le Havre. Gaz 
de France started talks a few weeks ago 
with Shcll-BP and the French Bureau des 
Recherches Petrolttres with a view to buy¬ 
ing further gas from Nigeria. The hunt 
proceeds. 

According to Gaz dc France, the last 
plant producing coal gas will have gone out 
of production by 1970. At present there 
are only seven such plants, compared with 
over 500 at the end of the war. For the 
moment, most of northern France’s needs 
are still met by coal gas fed into the grid 
at its eastern end by the Lorraine steel¬ 
makers, who produce gas as a byproduct of 
~4u**heir« cukmi^pmess. Witocmm a 


OtittW’tntgfll 

spread 6 $er 20 years, According'V lie 

President of Brazilian Traction, 

mean a paper loss of $19 million to the com¬ 


pany. The group has not decidedbowto 
reinvest the $21.5 million which it cannot 
take. OUt o! Brazil. But it won't be in 
another pdbfic’ utility. 

Tt seems probable that givep the neces¬ 
sary government go-aheadi such .Brazilian 
manufacturers ss Standard Electric ark) 
Ericsson could, sort out the mess in area son- 
able time. The lowest estimate, is between 
18 months and 2 years. Manufacturing 
plants are quite capable of stepping up pro¬ 
duction of Brazilian-made telecomm unica- 
tions equipment. 


to depend entirely on natural'gas and on 
gas produced by cracking light 'bill. A 
derision on whether to bund the first stich 
cracker will be taken inthe next few weeks. 
This is the process Used at Britain’s ill-fated 
Tipton plant. France has, 10 far, escaped 
such disruption. Apart from its natural gas 
deposits and its substantial northern tmd 
southern gas grids, it also has the advantage 
on Britain of the beginnings of In 
underground storage system. The ' jfrst 
underground store, in sand at Bdynes, war 
Versailles, has a capacity of 306 million 
cubic metres and is able to meet a fifth of 
Paris’s needs at peak hours. 

More than two-and-a-half years of nego¬ 
tiations were necessary to clinch the agtee- 
ment to buy Groningen gas. NAM asked 
for a direct share in the transport and sell¬ 
ing of the Dutch gas in France, on the lines 
of its arrangement in Germany and Belgium. 
Paris did not like this; it was finally 
agreed that Gaz de France would buy the 
gas at the Bclgian-Dutch border and make 
arrangements with the Belgian Distrigaz 
company for its transport across Belgian 
territory. The agreement is for a term of 
twenty years; first deliveries are to begin 
at the end of 1967 and to be phased 
gradually into the supply network as cod 
gas is phased out 
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CONSUMERS 

We're Learning 


B r 11.30 t.m. on Thursday, the 
Stationery Office had sold out of 
copies of the new Protection of Consumers 
Bill that had gone on sale thfct morning; 
customers were taking away five dozen 
copies at a time and k is .going to be Top 
Reading among shops for a good many 
months yet. For Mr George Darling has 
pushed the Board of Trade a great deal 
further than anyone had ever expected it 
to go; the bill sets out to ban almost every 
traditional retailing gimmick in the bode. 

Is it necessary to draw the net so fine ? 
The more long-established organisations 
with thirty or forty years of policing trade 
descriptions behind them would say that 
it is. It has been illegal for a long time 
even to imply that goods were something 
they were not, but the law had always 
assumed that "something” was tangible 
and proveabte, like calling cloth with 
artificial fibres in it wool, or silk, or of a 
size and shape it was not. So the selling 
emphasis in me thirteen years since the law 
on descriptions was last revised has been 
to attribute nebulous, indefinable properties 
like “value'" to goods, epitomised by the 
notorious “ 3d. on.” Off what ? The new 
bill proposes to make it an offence not to 
be able to say. And it must be “ off ” a 
price that can be shown to have been ruling 
in the past sia months. Not, in short, off 
the price of gin in Queen Victoria’s day. 

The weight of the law is being shifted 
away from prosecuting a trader for descrip¬ 
tions that laboratory test can prove wrong, 
and towards prosecuting him for any 
description that he himself cannot prove to 
be right. This is much stricter; it is aimed 
directly at super-market style selling; k 
includes, for die first time, services, and will 
have a dampening effect on the lyricism of 
TV advertising. 

KEY INDICATORS 


How actively it can be enforced is another 
matter. There has been a good deal of 
surprise over the inclusion of spoken 
descriptions within the general edict “if 
you can’t prove it, don’t say it,” simply 
because it looks wholly impossible to settle 
in court. The clause was hotly opposed 
by retailers when it was suggested to them. 
But enforceable or not, if the very least it 
does is to make shops train the bird-brains 
in their staff more carefully, the clause will 
be well worth Parliament’s time. But the 
real sanctions lie in moves to make local 
authorities enforce the law. The most 
enthusiastic Weights and Measures 
inspectors have fumed because their terms 
of reference, not to mention their budgets, 
confined them to jumping up and down on 
scales and prodding sacks of coal when case 
after case of mis-description went by 
unproseouted. This is now to be changed. 
Prosecuting for false description is a slow, 
skilled, difficult business not for the 
amateur. Local authorities have a duty 
under the bill to acquire the expertise. And 
the shopper to be grateful. 


FOREIGN COMPANIES 

Long Service and 
Good Conduct 

T he notable though unpublished feature 
of the £2.5 million debenture issue 
by Pirelli General Cable Works js that the 
Bank of England allowed it to be made, since 
Pirelli is 95 per cent owned by the Swiss 
based Internationale Pirelli S.A. The 
normal rule is that foreign owned companies 
are not allowed to raise capital here or even 
to use bank finance except for working 


capital. This rule is aimed at encouraging 
the flow of foreign capital into Britain and 
effectively blocks the foreign concern pre¬ 
pared to set up in Britain, borrow money 
to finance itself and then remit aO its profits 
as dividends. But Pirelli can hardly be 
described as an unwelcome visitor: it was 
registered as a private company in 1914 
and has been public since 1959; once the 
General Electric Company owned half the 
capital, but that holding has now been 
reduced to 5 per cent. In its Idhg trading 
history it has earned a great deal of foreign 
exchange through its exports, and this was 
probably one of the factors that influenced 
the Bank. 

The Bank has now set a precedent for 
other foreign owned companies like 
Vauxhall, Ford, Procter and Gamble and 
Philips and it may be faced with some 
awkward decisions: how long must a com¬ 
pany be established here to qualify as long 
established ? How much foreign exchange 
must it have earned to win approval ? 
Each case is going to 
merits. Morgan Grenfell 
bankers, had no difficulties with the Bank. 
But if Ford, for instance, made an applica¬ 
tion, one suspects that the Bank would take 
a very jaundiced view of the recent running 
down of its sterling cash. Patriotism is a 
complicated business for the international 
company nowadays. 


FLOATING DEBT 

The Flood that Dried 
Away 

O N present trends the United Kingdom 
Treasury bill seems due to vanish as 
an instrument of government financing in 
Britain by about 1970. Britain’s financial 
managers had become so obsessed by their 
apparently unmanageable and irreducible 


be judged on its 
, Pirelli’s merchant 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


MACHINE TOOLS 
October deliveries down as 
exports slumped by over 20 per cent. 
Order books still lengthening despite 
falling otf in new orders. 

ENGINEERING OROERS 

Total deliveries in three months 
to November showed no change 
on preceding three months. But 
new export orders up. 


Ptrcinligt change from 



Month 

Index 

1968—100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

[ Twelve 
i monthe ego 

Industrial 

production * 

November 

131 

Nil 


+ 5 

omploymsnt * 

November 

104.1 

Nil 

-0 2 

-0 4 

productivity * 

November 

120 

Nil 


+1 

Export trsds ’f 

December 

138 

+n 

■» 7A 

+4 

Eng. orders on hand’f 

November 

167 

+0.6 

Nil 

44 

Retail trade* 

November 

125 

+2 

♦ 2 

+3 

Unemployment * 

Jenuary 

70 9 

-6.2 

-7.0 

-0.2 

Wags rates (weekly) 

December 

131.1 

+0.2 

+1.1 

44.7 

Retail prices 

December 1 

123.0 

+0.4 

+1.0 

+4.6 

Export prices 

November 

110 

Nil 

| Nil 

+2 


* Seasonally , adjusted. Indicators of export and ratait 
trade reflect movements hr volume terms. in vstue 
st constant pries. Unempbymnt refers to numbere 


whtdfy unemployed; excluding tchooMaevers. Total un¬ 
employment b January running at an annuel rate 
of 1.3%. t Provisional, f End of period. 
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wppl*<*TMo*Sty WWi*pub»ic> 
is «hnolt downvta haifka p os twa r poate.- 
Ores the pastaix yeartthe amount; of tbe 
ou tstan di n g issue has dindaised amdiljt and 
with ktbe market's actual holdings'ofbills. 
After today’s weekly offeringatt at |i$o 
million of new bills, the lowest in 14 years, 
the outstaridiag senderissue- witt>bp down 
to £2,320 mfliMaand the aMm hold- 
inge op bill* wilLtben.be, perhaps, sae^ 
thngliko. £2,100 aillioa; By-the time .afae 
seafcngi contraction in bill fingodrtghaa 
run its course in March, the market's hold¬ 
ings may not be much over £1,500 million, 
on die experience at past years.'- •-i’SSOSe- 
holdings. would .then be „ down some 
£500 minion >fwar» .^Ws etriteh % 5; 7 , 
At this moment, the need for bill financ- 
ing-it small because the Exchequer’! other 
net receipts are MlaSivdy kigh,-despite tge 
increased provisions by cbeFublie Works 
Loan Board :foc local-^authorities and: the 
National. Dissavings Movement.’ A big. 
counter influence is still tbe deficit on inter¬ 
national payments, which brings sterling w 
the Treasury in the same measure as it 
drains it of gold and adds to its overseas 
debts. 



unas aisz ss m ss so « as as 


But these special circumstances merely 
accentuate a visiblenend away from 
Treasury bill! financing thidugh tbe 1960s. 
To a largeextentdireut borrowing, by local 
authorities'imthe money market lessens tbe 
government’s nPedto bbrrow funds on their 
bekulfby issuing.Treasury bills. But aside 
from'this there' has been « modest increase 
over the past six years as a whoftt in market 
holdings of gilt-edged bonds,fol towing the 
attraction that , these regained" ftr investors 
from i960 onwards. ■ 'Even in the; first nine 
months of. 1965, despite all the uncertainty 
over sterling, market, holdings ofgilt-edged 
securities roseby £xj million,. 

Where do these shifts leave the discount 
market ? In tbe year to last September 
30th,’ once again <the. 4 atest dato-for which 
official figures arc -available, the discount 
houses*’- hbMingtoof Treasury ; bills i had 
dropped toy taboos .half from- £ 47 * miUkxr 
*®"^95k maallioh^ whde.'thaaf hoMings of 
gflswdgidv batoflrwde dtUtat: 

tfr<jf i^kimilliha^'/riieiP^ oMmgscel :ba» > 
mswftdriifr had“bewrising faitf-betere if 


BUSINESS: • BRITAIN’ 
toWr cheeked^ >rim;Biiik;9f.’'M 

i 

ratwmaxp Themtry bills, M ‘preaeat, • the; 
discoOnt' bouses are’hot quite a» strapped 
for hills :«r the dummahed supply might 
suggest,-first because the Bank of England 
hasbid for relatively ftsw'ow hehalf of! its 
customers recently, andsecoodbeca-use the 
clearing banks are finding it more profitable 
at present rates, to lend money at call rather 
than invest h ini bflUtbemselves. But while 
this eases die scarcity of WHsfirth* 4kr 
count houses, it increases tbe squeeze on 

th Nbt > M&h£W>rlistWnr 1 fcbfefi- 
emerge as the one group of Gty institutions 
that tosvevinuallykoad arill since thebe-' 
giaaiBg)cft 96 dii 4 fkll' 0 f tomt^gon mi- 
Hpo inttoekeombined hbkfint*MTre*iury. 
bills since the eod of 1959 has been oftet- 
by ; bn' indrease of some £24omibiahia 
gwedged bonds wad an increase# fast 
under £200 million is holdings of cbmroer- 
dal bitts, leaving total asset*, fuse about 
where they wet* seven years ago: Unlike 
the clearing banks, the overseas banks and 
tbe accepting houses, whose money market 
operations ate only one pan of their total 
business, the'discount houses are money- 
market institutions pure and simple. They 
are thus doubly squeezed when a steady 
reduction of Treasury hill offering* coin¬ 
cides with credit restraints on their holdings 
of commercial bills. Does it not all add up 
10 a case for letting the local authorities 
issue their own bills ? 

SHIPBUILDING. 

The Donkey Derby 

T hB shipbuilding .figures for 1965 issued 
by Lloyd’s and the Shipbuilding Con¬ 
ference were heavily underscored by the 
chairman of Harland fit Wolff this week 
when he produced the following nightman 
for the industries' public relation* meat 
“ In many respects-our industry resembles 
a donkey or a shoots compared with tbe 
horses of Japan and Sweden.” The figures 
show that Britain'ha* been beaten into third 
place by Sweden who now runs second to 
Japan even further out in from of the field 
than ever before, ■ British shipyards bundled 
a total df 1.08 million gross tons of mer¬ 
chant shipping, 157,000 ions less than 
Sweden and ooly 57,000' tons more then 
Germany in. fourth place. Japan launched 
a fantastic 5.34 million gross ton*, more 
than the combined totals of Sweden, Britain 
and .Germany, With an average>launohing 
and ship completion figure of 1 million too* 
a year for the'last four years (though the 
official capacity'of British shipyards iistill 
1,4 miUioa) it is already dear that Britain 
is in danger of falling still further nextyear 
unless ! greatly increased productivity. » 
obtained from- the currently declining labour 

force.- . •* < ' '• ’ - 

If tbe launching figures are depressing,! 
thereof the British order book looksnidre 
cbeerfuL Shipbuilders iron 1.6 mi Him mo* 


4W». 

v edaowmrieri duttifribefye#. thehighoSQ 
annalfigurciaace I9??(lwiped’byc few 
peoufcdcredtr fadhddt forexportordea* arid 
foreign^’shipowners ordering .in Britairi^m 
hedge agamat possibie vterbng devaluating 
earlier intbe»yea*)i '.'The' total order book 
now Stand* at j.oatniliion .gross tons.valued 
at /343 million, tout-while this assurer moat 
Bnath shipyard* of fall employment until. 
thWcadof'tpd^ttoea* Irak aetomfift^eriM.- 
gtaepMy.-' ■ fhr draadc^fsflln :ihi - rath; of. 
new orders received during the last’iqtwtei* 
of' 1965 could signal the sixe of the order 


1 ' Vi. * *- 



book in future. Tat older books' bear ttd 
relationship to profitribffiry and Ss tbe ship- 
builders point out, “the rilife concerirof 
the industry is to hold production 'ante 
steady while fixed price contracts ate ful¬ 
filled.” That doesn’t leave tbe employer! 
much room to manoeuvre when it comes to 
negotiating with the men for the complete 
re-organisation of shipyard union structure 
and removal of restrictive practices, all of 
which the Gcddes committee is likely- to 
recommend n^xt month. 

BANK SPEECHES - 

Stirling Faith " '' 

W eils this year’s reports from .th*: 

clearing banks teJl stiU Jess than usual 
about , true banking profits, they mark * 
distinct and Welcome inwrovemetu in the 
chairmen’s speeches. These are notably 
more pointed,, sober and restrained. There 
are. few illusions about Britain’s balance of 
payments problem t, Mr Duncan Stirling of 
the Westminster has. tbe most , intriguing 
sentence when he declares: 

Such a huidanfeaitri Wriknea* i4*M IS.be 
cured .by changing .the value of the pound, 
even* if that were forced upon us. 
which teems to be/hbdging his bef; Mr 
Harald Peake of Lloyds sees the sdverifc 
payments., balande as a big fimitatidn on the 
scope for redaction* 'in ksterase rptes; ina 
Sir Archibald Forbes of tbe Mkfland mws 
attention to the Nstifinat PlIh target of 
convening Brimia from an- exporter to rn 
importer, of privstevcapitalj ' He -concede* 
tint w a hard-pressed gOTmoriiensthai Mnlfi 
choice,” though ngmagi-tho sntoriBk'^fiw* 
iaremationafiash ^Ob -'InoritH’'doriiditid 
aspects, bankers do wo*? wholly. 
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itrictunei of Ms Aubrey Jooet recommend¬ 
ing * cwortier tysttm of cecnritment; «ad 
Mr Stirling of the Westminster confirms 
that bis bank's ventures into new fields form 
pep of a conscious policy, declaring: “ Res¬ 
trictive attitudes are no more appropriate in 
tanking than in industry.” The West- 
minster* foray into new issue business was 
taken a step further this week ; it is joining 
a merchant bankers in underwriting a $15 
million loan for Avon Overseas Capital 
Corporation. 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 

Pressing Steel 

\ 

T he Report of the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion declaring that the take-over by the 
British Motor Corporation of Pressed Steel 
was not against die public interest has been 
overtaken by events. The aspect of the 
merger thgt might interest the commission 
most has ^already been sorted out. The 
Iinwood plant, making bodies for the Hill- 
mad Imp, has been sold to Rootes, and 
BMC is now far and away Pressed Steel's 
biggest customer. Before Linwood was 
sold, both Rootes and BMC took 40 per 
cent by value of Pressed Steel's output. 
But, because BMC is so much bigger than 
Rootes, and (unlike Rootes) took the bodies 
from Pressed Steel either untrimmed or in 
the form d unassembled pressings, its 
share by volume of Pressed Steel's output 
was 61 per cent to Rootes* 27 per cent: 
even then only 28 per cent of BMC's bodies 
came from Pressed -Steel. 

The Monopolies Commission did secure 
one important concession: one part of the 
early (pre commission) merger negotiations 
required that supplies of bodies or tools to 
other customers “would be subject to 
BMC's own requirepKftts” These could 
have been limitless at vital moments.' 1 Now 
all customers will be served on a pro rata 
basis. It also unearthed the two major 
reasons for the merger. One was fear of 
take-over by foreigners, a simple euphemism 
for Chrysler with its stake in Rootes. The 
other, possibly underestimated by the Com- 
mMon, was'the degree to which the body- 
ifcakmg process can be profitably sub¬ 
divided: pressings andsmall sub-assemblies 
done at one plant, and assembly and trim¬ 
ming at or near the plant where assembly 
of the whole car takes place. Pressed Steel 
and BMC were already working towards this 
with BMC's 1 too model, but it can be 
carried much further. In particular, use of 
Pressed Steel's Cowley works>ext to the 
Morris factory for body assembly only 
would make jensf. 

At , fine Pressed , Steel's “ other custo¬ 
mers.” for -whom the Commission was 
rightly sohwtpuSy thcir paths will vary. 
Roofes/Cl^jMiftc fm dearly trytto lessen ire 

tfot^ftempfe-sPSKind Jaguar are in noi 
mehe thetr aas ■ bodiw at 'the 
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foreseeable future and production for Rolls- 
Royce is just a joke—though probably very 
profitable. For all its belated appearance* 
the report ensures that there will be an 
orderly and amicable separation of Pressed 
Steel from its non-BMC customers, where 
without it there might have been squabbles 
—and troubles at the next time of over¬ 
stretched production facilities. 


ESTATE AGENTS 

Don't Close the Door ! . 

T he Estate Agents Bill has its second 
reading in the House of Commons this 
Friday. With the encouragement of 
Ministers and more energetic support of 
backbenchers of all parties, Mr Arthur 
Jones' Bill has a fair chance of success. But 
it is a Bill that needs to be watched. The 
Consumer Council for one is pressing for 
two amendments to it: to increase the 
“ outside ” representation on the proposed 
Estate Agents Council from the derisory 
ratio of four out of its twenty-four mem¬ 
bers ; and to do without the proposed scale 
of “ maximum ” charges, on the fairly 
obvious grounds that these would almost 
certainly become minimum charges, and 
thus tend still further towards a rigid and 
immutable structure of commission rates. 
In supporting the Bill in principle, how¬ 
ever, the Consumer Council may simply be 
hoping to achieve these more limited 
objectives, on the assumption that the Bill 
will go through anyway. But the case for 
registration ar all is far from established. 
The declared objective is to raise the* 
standard of service to the public. The 
price to be paid is to have this Estate 
Agents' Council setting the rules to decide 
who should and should not practise as an 
estate agent. This price is just too high. 
Many current complaints are based on a 
misunderstanding off what an estate agent 
is supposed to be doing. They will not 
cease when registration begins. Agents are. 
blamed .for nor revealing defects in the 
house to the prospective purchaser. Yet the 
agent acts for and is paid by the seller. 
They arc blamed for not trying bard enough! 
to sell houses. Yet simultaneously they are. 
supposed to earn too much for what they, 
do; would less pay encourage them to do 
more ? Relating the commission to the 
price el the house is allegedly unfair, since 
the work involved is independent of the. 
price of the house. Yet Would it be better 
for the rich to pay less tad the poor more ? 
Finally-estate agents are supposed to be 
unnecessary altogether. If that were true 
there would be no problem. * 

Other problems could be remedied with¬ 
out registration. It is ridiculous to per¬ 
petuate die present practice whereby, pur¬ 
chasers pay tb«if; io per cent deposit* to* 
estate agents, who sit on the cash, earning; 
interest on.lt. 

Deposits should., be paid to vendors’ 
•ntiotof* ■ when contracts art exchanged: 
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Finally'the fixed commis&oa scales' now in 
operation should be referred to the Prsoet 
and incomes Board, as Mr Gettge Btown 
is very wisely taking power to do With 
other professions who charge scale fees. 
Public scrutiny is the logical price any pro¬ 
fession should pay for operating a restrictive 
practice. But with estate agents the need 
is more urgent. House prices have been 
rising much more than other prices. As a 
result, so have estate agents' commissions. 
Why therefore, have the estate agents' 
commission scale rates not been reduced ? 
Well, Mr Jones ? 


COPPER • 

Spur to Inefficiency ? 

T wo weeks ago, The Economist outlined 
a scheme by which anyone in a posi¬ 
tion to melt down pennies or halfpennies 
by the con could make an easy profit of 
some 20 per cent, by selling the refined 
copper from the pennies on the London 
Metal Exchange. The calculation was 
based on refining costs of about £25 a ton. 
This was quoted by a large copper refiner, 
who should know. Three days later, how¬ 
ever, the most widely read newspaper in 
this country, claimed to have torpedoed this 
“ ingenious wheeze for turning copper into 
gold.” Wolverhampton Metal Company, it 
triumphantly said, would charge near 
enough £120 a ton for melting and refining 
pennies, so wiping out most of what The 
Economist reckoned would be worth a £100 
profit. Fair point. But what this indicates 
is that some copper refiners in this country 
arc either working on a very wide profit 
marein or are otherwise downright 
inefficient. , 

On the Continent, refiners arc buying in 
their copper scrap (pennies , a re ,a form of 
copper scrap) at prices which average 
around £80 a ton more than in Britain. 
Yet they still manage to sell their refined 
copper material at prices very similar to 
those of British copper refiners. It came 
as no surprise then that merchants in this 
country have been finding it profitable to 
have their scrap refined on. the. Continent, 
mainly in Germany despitt the extra freight 
costs and difficulties involved in exporting 
scrap and then importing it back as refined 
material. Refiners in this country viewed 
this leak in scrap supplies with great alarm 
because of the effect it was having on push¬ 
ing up the price for remaining supplies in 
this country and the shortages this created 
in certain grades off scrag, As a result, the 
Board of Trade last Thursday, banned any 
further export of copper scrap for 
conversion abroad. 

Therp may be a case for .restricting the 
export of certain types of copper scrap 
esperialljK the higher grades *hich con¬ 
sume!* m this country were finding difficult 
to laf fftfcif hands on.. But the blanket 
prohibitions that has .taefe impoaedauac 
constitute failr .more 1 * ibarriee. protecting 
British industry 
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Nerve Week in the City 


T he London stock market his had a 
schizoplncmc w&fc: worried by a 
hammering, then buoyed up by hopes early 
in theWk of Tory victory gt Hull North: 
gossiping gloomily ffbbtf the extent of the 
bond washing 3 revealed 1 on Monday. 
Political Hemes stilf managed to puih the 
BcoHomst-nxxil Indfcatbr to g new all-rime 
high of 420.^ on Wednesday, a rise of 
neatly 4% rihee Christinas. But On Thtirs*- 
daV tMt two bad onftnx and a fall of i 
points in the Indicator: An opiiibp poll 
showed Labour comfortably in the lead at 
Hull North, and reports on Mr Brown’s 
new Prices and Incomes-Bill suggested that 
the early warning would be extended to 
cover dividends. This could lead to disrup¬ 
tive and unnecessary delays if the exact level 
of a company’s dividend were not finally 
known until months after the directors had 
decided on an appropriate rate—npt that 
many boards look to bf in a giving mood 
after the end of March, when^ividends will 
be so much more expensive. If the govern¬ 
ment considers the political public relations 
case for some such gesture to be compelling, 
then the least harmful formula might be 
something like this: — 1 Companies would be 
requested to notify the Prices and Incomes 
Board at the time of the directors’, public 
announcement—but not before, with the 
danger of market leaks. And the PIB 
in turn should be required to deliver its own 
assessment before the normal 4ate for the 
writing of the dividend cheques, usually 
between 4 and 12 weeks after the 
announcement* But ft would be much bet¬ 
ter to keep a watch over selling prices as the 
quid pro quo for a watch over wages, and 
to leave dividends (which can always be 
dealt with by tax policies) out of the bill. 


Control of Whom? 

F ive jobbers, including three partners 
from one of the leading firms in the 
gilt-edged market, Francis and Praed, and 
three waken w«e suspended from the 
floorof the Exchange this week by the 
Stock Exchange Council for periods up to 
.a year for hdping outsiders. to wash their 
binds in the market As-if. to emphasise 
th|t this was a private dis^pijpary measure 
- the names were not officiaUyiintde public, 
though they leaked out within a few 
minutes. Ii u cooiMonly thought that the 
people involved were all being -used by one 
syndicate. Thc'pflhdpals lit the hftair have 
•not been charged, as they may kdB be, with 
tax offences. 


The Stock Exchange council is 
fighting a' rearguard action against some 
form of control from outside: some City 
people have toyed with the thought that 
the Bank of England might- appoint a 
“Director General” to supervise the mar¬ 
ket and do^Kf disciplinary work, thus say- 
ing it From the Artiericanfateof living in 
a. goldfish bowl watched over by a govern¬ 
mental agency, "lie Council has delibfr- 
atetytfttd Sternly U could, as a last resdft, 
have’ suspended the firms involved, rather 
than just a proportion of the partners: this 
would have bankrupted them,'hbt such was 
die mood of the. market that this was being 
seriously thought of. 

The Council says that the washing busi¬ 
ness "emanated from outside the Stock 
Exchange—i.e. from the public.” Virtually 
all market business does. Again, "It was 
difficult, if not impossible; to define at wbat 
point perfectly legitimate deals ceased to 
be so.” These two quotations illustrate well 
enough the Council's difficulties in the 


affais.' .-It cad. take nctioo only qgama 
members (one of them until itecndji a 
member of the Gouncii) wh6anay hasrbMR 
merely taken for a ride by their rintomen,. 
while the prindpala remain aa -yet lutr 
touched. Agaia the Gouncd faces i . stern 
test in diadplining': brother officars M i 
court, from which them is no appeal Eri 
raises agahrdiemro queatnot: can tfeUk 
market be nut liken aa offem meteor 
private-dob?- And aceeptin^. w wkhcao 
many profesrionalbwfiea,'that discipline la 
best exercised from inside rather than out¬ 
side the profession, is k tolerable that there 
should be no right of appeal? 

Control of What ? 

B orn Jrtthecasehfl 

in last week’s hammering the senior 
partners concerned .wero guilty.or iitvoEkd 
as the senior partners not .as individuHt. 
In die case of CutMB (where-the jfettBi- 
biliries are likely to prove to be much leu 
than the £400*000 feared at first) the 
mam blame for what went wrong has been 
reported to be elsewhere than with the part¬ 
ners Who were with the firm to the end. In 


The Washing of Bonds 


The “washing” of bonds is aimed at 
reclaiming from the Inland Revenue the 
tax normally withheld when dividends 
are paid on government securities. The 
market price of the stock drops only by 
the amount of the net dividend at the 
time of payment, and there is a dear 
profit if the tax can be. reclaimed ; while 
this is sometimes'legitimate, it is a pro¬ 
cedure clearly open to abuses, which even 
the provisions of several Finance Acts 
have failed to stop. Bond-washing also 
refers tothe cbpvfcrBiqpi W, (tlxahk)’ divi¬ 
dend inedme into (tax-free) capital gains. 

Before capital gains tax was first im¬ 
posed ii) 1961 < the procedure' wai widely 
used for this purpose and is still so used 
with those stocks which were issued 
below par and were freed in ap amend¬ 
ment to the 1965 Finance Bill froth 
capital gains tax in a ‘neutral zone.” 
Since the government deliberately gave 
this concession from the tax there is no 
stigma, legal or moral, involved in using 
this class of stock to escape income tax on 
the dividend. What is forbidden is the 
further extension—to reclaim tax nev^r 
paid. 

The apparatus, whether legal or itlcgaj), 
depends on the long-cnt abided conces¬ 
sion by the revenue that government 
stacks (other thkn shorts, with fives p 


redemption below five years) can be dealt. 
in either inclusive of or exclusive of (cum- ’, 
or ex) dividend for the three weeks before 
they , arc officially due to go ex-dmdend, i 
after which they are only dealt *itb in 
that form. This concession, on whiclitbe - 
whole thing binges, was designed t<r help 
normal switching. Now that switching is 
in. decline the concession is les® vital; to, 
the market than it was. ■■ . 

But because of past leakages anyohe 
dealing in gilt-edged securities has textile 
a certificate saying that he has hdd (0TY 
wifi hold) the.securities involved fbnione r, 
month—that is, before or after the rhr** ,« 
weeks when he would have freedom to ; 
deal cum or ct dividend. . . . -v.- 

Only a few •cfesses of people cap , 
reclaim tax toon the revenue: uharitiet 
and pension funds# who?/paynq tax; 
jobbery fpr whom there concession; to . 

help L ihsir norntgi trading % and oversees 1 
retidenjdr The cases now being djfafr 
pifooi involved apparently a sort of *sifes *. 
of put-troughs. Mr XfolidW 

sold, (^-dividend to , hifoself Mf« :X : 
(rcg^ieji# ajbre^i) who rc^lvf 4 .thc #i 4 r ~, 
the w, A * 

of:J^se csitnficaiafs are said to . 

wpuld exp^ >lj< niigfe*. 
ter is in die handof,thp 4ppr^^ 

: r j/ u ... ni' 

. zr .'sltji:hki 




(hi cue ef the m * p ended firms, die senior 
peatnrr wm automatically undated ia the 
otherw i s e hdMM guilt of one or met* 

ammo*: — 

This put* other senior partners on e spot: 
member* of the Exchange ate notori* 
ously the moat individualistic of mankind— 
ebatis why so many of them dioae the 
rebttve frecdom of the market rathee-tima 
tbejfiadpline of more organised businesses: 
manywill take h havd to be supervised, 
but they will bavetobe. ^ •: 

■ ■ ■ And the very real moral and practical 
difficulties raised hjr the present troubles 
may lead , to a greater readiness to accept 
outside supervision.. Lof the market. It n 
hard end «wdy- enough to be a Gaondl 
m aa a ba r wkheotieeliugthat to be a member 
is to he also. a permanent fudge of fdknr 
brokers. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 

i ■ • < ' ',» 

Gathering Momentum fT 

■• ■ ■ ■ ■ ; . <]i 

ri^HO Friendly Seciwy movement has an 
Aimporua new recruit in the M k G 
Pnehdly fociety. M A G is m ana g ed bjr 
the founders of the unit trust movement . 
Municipal and General Securities'aad.iu 
new Family Bonds offer she small investor 
a neiw chanoe of continuing equity growth 
with fixed income certainty. The bonds 
(for sale in multiples of fifty with three 
maturity dates, ten, fifteen and twenty years) 
have an assured value at maturity t. to, 
bond* costing £23 including £1 member v 
ship foe will be worth at least £50 in twenty 
year**-* compound growth rate of about 

4 f%*- -' - '• 

I A meraysocieiy, unlike a bait trust, 
psvs no tdt either on income or capital 
gaum said die member ii nor liable when 
he vHtfadraws hit money, lienee the 
Ugh irate turtaxpayer hu the moot to grin 
from putting his money Into one. But there 
is unlikely to be any massive -km of 1 
revenue because themost any one . 
can have in'friendly societies as £360 
assured. • ■ ■ -■ 

The traditional frkhdly society, collect* 
Inf-amaH sums weekly to cover the 
hers* funeral expenses, has far lone 
2 bh' die wane;: the number rkg is tete a 
. at 9,900, is toss dun hatf-tmktttal 
forty-five years ago. But the movement has 
been given a new lease of life by societies 
like tat Ulster Scottish, City of Glasgow 
and the new Nmenton who sell pohdes 
offering far btMtrwtes than die sivings 
certificate; their portfolio* are largely m 
gik-edged stochs attd othcr fixed in tern** 
securities,ffidmnMjhtay Scf&tShls MU- 
tof S?ih «t8ftfKoldmgs. But M & G is 
ttofiffit to offer a substantial equity atdte. 
irk %£§&& vompmed 'as' a frfcndty sod#' 
*0 Hbbar ffidf h* money in fixed int eres t 
mod* tan 'tWf dhf hgve to adjust its.frito* 
fottoff theeqtdty bilfpim. 

Unlike other sOdeties MAG Wffi' riot 
buildup astiffirte.« meet bonuses an top 


CSX 
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] afindetr 4 vrfif'lA ibfe~ 
emm ytfae~«r btftid-hoTdlflg. They 
m free to tell at any time. As the bonds 
have an assured value at maturity they will 
have their equity investment underwritten, 
so even the most timid should be attracted. 
A fairly cautious estimate of likely growth, 
based on postwar cxMfyfrifey} ^bat ; $9 
bonds, costing £34 will’' be wdrth 
£63 15s. m ren years—equtvaient to growth 
at a compound interest rate of 11% gross. 


UNIT THU STS : ^ 

The Mmrtx Gap Open# . 

nr*M newly formed Manx MuttwlFund 



fi 


„ wes the spedal fltit usfup Wdtfltie 
Mta to invest inBritisq shares vnflfjhi) 
incurring liability to. t«x op. its realised 
capital gsipf.. British iqymtoni .whq buy 
units yriii thus be able to «fM thi taking 
and taxing of capital gams^-perhaps uhfQ 
they redfc to some qunpy" paveq where 
ceputai gains tax doea not emet. .During the 
dfbate on last year’s Finance Bill, the-unit 
trust, movement pleaded '-for,' exemption 
from the tax, arguing that the, (predomin¬ 
antly small, unit trust investor should be 
allowed to defer taking hi* capital gains 
until he sold bis units. The Chancellor was 
understandably against granting the trusts 
this concession—the loop h o l e s for tax 
avoidance werq too big. , But bg. did 
dpt close tiw sap\ P» \uie of 

Man. "So Manx Mutual has a Dead "start 
ovqr its UK-based rivals; the plough 
back, of its.saving.op capital gains tax wilt 
boost its . capitaf growth.. - Moreover, its 
unitholders will .not have to keep vouchers 
showing hpw much capital mins tax the 
trutt has paid; any capital i«jfu they realise 
will he gross, and so wboUy liable to capital 
gains tax.,. jByen if investor* have pot left 
she country by the time .they sell out, they 
.might still guat hy realising, their profits, 
for instance, when they hayc retired and 
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capita!'freorihectnmny I 
tax purposes, they do not suffer any 
compensating disadvantage over their 
dividends: the Revenue will treat their 
dividends as UK tax spshl^so^ thte'ladraf 
a double taxation agreement with (he Isle 
t rMM will not hi double taxation. 
v " wifi non*UK L resments be liable to UK 
Estates dpty on thejr holdings ? Ekor 
Sccwitim and Kleinwort B«jsoo' wire 
fdvtted .thK the u estate** opt in, fact me 
uodertyiag, (British) securities ih the trust 
which would .be lisblc at So they 

devised eomph'cated schemes itrtbeChaaixn 
Islands to . avoid the pAbletp. .Manx 
Mutual .has beea giyea a loohttsdictory 
opinion by the. Bstajipa putieti Office. , u 
Mptft argujneut„ prfv)u}», UK t/utftnt? 
. may bc.aUe to chum,pat,their holdings m 
tin; trust arp hot liable to UK duoes anq so 
qualify for the relief given to overseas 
estates;- So far, the rules spem to be work- 
ing strongly agaipst the Revenue’s interests 
and .the Chancellor pay well do same 
pjosing of the loophole* in the tpfifi Budget. 

STYLO SHOES 1 

And sQ to Court 

A n exasperated institutional shareholder 
is tioW to petition the High Court 
undey section 210 of the Companies Act 

S . ti»d erouftd, t^at, the Rectors of Styjo 
ocf, as holders of fhe management jshxres, 
arei conducting the compttsrt a^fairs lh a 
tnapner oppresslvc rb part of dip members. 
The managemeht shareholders, with 4.6% 
of . the issued capital of St^o biit 43.53% 
a the votes, are obviously in .a position! to 
frustrate ,the bid from, Ppiptvale, as they 
have declared they would. The; ag grieved 
fltabeloJder,' ffiveawd fritis as thy Ri^ts jptid 
Issues Investment Trust, , is requesting the 
Court id require the tnanagem«it share¬ 
holder* to tell On, appropriate terms, if . the 
bid tpfi&edt for (he ordinary >harei . 


KEYINDICATOtS 

MOVtMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSV4' 


LONDON 

Political hope* indpcoV 
boomlatr-with aom* feat 
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Rails at new peaks: 
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The r chat&cei of Success are ftfiall. The 
trouble with section 210, and indeed with 
much of current British company law, is 
that the directors can only be got at for 
lapses in their behaviour, or performance 
as directors . In the case of Pointvale’s bid 
for Stylo (of ns. 6 d. against 9s. i}d. in 
the market), the rejection of the bid was by 
the management shareholders. The fact that 
they also happen to be directors could be 
ignored as incidental. 

What would be really fascinating, though, 
would be a Court finding in favour of the 
petitioner. Stylo is by no means the only 
company whose directors owe their position 
to a lop-sided share voting structure. Many 
of the other companies in this position are 
no doubt highly efficient under their present 
managements—and more considerate of the 
interests of the non-controlling shareholders 
than Stylo’s directors have shown them¬ 
selves to be. But such an exposure to the 
prowling wolves of the financial jungle 
would do these cossetted maidens no harm 
at all. 


CANADIAN BANKING 

Tighter Before Reform? 

O nh of the first jobs for the new 
Canadian government is 10 extend the 
present Bank Act, already rtwo years over¬ 
due for revision, so that Parliament can get 
down to work on a new one. All the signals 
from Ottawa suggest that this will be a 
very different affair from Mr Walter 
Gordon’s bill. It is expected to remove the 
6 per cent interest rate ceiling, which was 
one of the former finance minister’s 
irredenta; and if it follows the Porter Com¬ 
mission’s recommendations, will bring near¬ 
banks which appeal for deposits under 
uniform control. 

Long before this happens, the Canadian 
banking and savings institutions are going 
to be hoeing the same hard row. Ironically 
enough, the judicial inquiry into the 
Atlantic Acceptance debacle opened a day 
before the government’s programme was 
outlined. The anatomy of Atlantic’s trading 
can only be described as grotesque. It owed 
$41] million at short-term a year ago, and 
had then a mere quarter of a million dollars 
of unused bank credit lines. On top of this 
were $$i million of medium-term debt and 
$52 million long-term debt. From the 
figures presented in evidence, there is a 
remarkable difference between the growth 
of Atlantic's loans in the months before its 
collapse and the provision it made for un¬ 
earned interest, which suggests that profits 
were being taken before they had been 
genuinely earned. It is fortunate that the 
more reputable finance houses have not 
been caught in a wave of public distrust, 
and with the year-end safely out of the way, 
the best of them are paying *th of x per 
cent less for 90 day money, now at 5J per 
cent. / . 

But this does not guarantee that the 
shoc ks are over. There arc smaller Canadian 
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livings inftitfitlons stiff expftftd to danger 
if their inflows of deposits should dry up. 
These stopped immediately the Atlantic 
Acceptance affair broke last June, when hot 
money was withdrawn in lumps and mort¬ 
gages had to be peddled at heavy discounts 
to find the means. To jump five times in 
size in two years (as one has done) is going 
much too fast on the backing of mortgages, 
even government guaranteed ones, and these 
smaller concerns have been compelled to 
jack up their rates—one currently paying 
6J per cent for one-year deposits, plus a 
“free gift” according to the size of the 
deposit. To put the typical small fry into 
liquidation today would expose them to a' 
complete impairment of their own (usually 
very modest) capital and some part of their 
depositors’ capital. 

If higher interest rates are good enough 
to attract deposits, they will certainly affect 
earnings, and may thus breed a different 
kind of mistrust. And what will happen 
when the banks, tH 1 it is now reasonable to 
assume, can charge more than 6 per cent 
on their loans? The savings institutions 
may snatch, if they can, the bait of access 
to deposit insurance or borrowing privi¬ 
leges at the Bank of Canada—if these are 
offered in the new bill. But the banks them¬ 
selves are under pressure and have been 
paying 6 per cent for deposits of $500,000 
and over (effective cost closer to 64 per 
cent, since 8 per cent of the money has to 
be kept at the Bank of Canada, and 7 per 
cent in bills yielding 4} per cent plus). 

The banks can, and will, give the savings 
institutions some rough competition for 
money—some observers would not be sur¬ 
prised at a jump from 3 to 4 per cent (or 
even 5) on savings deposits, with chequing 
facilities, before there is a new Bank Act. 
They have been impeded by law and custom 
from aggressive competition hitherto, so 
that near-bank “trespassers” have grown 
far more rapidly and in some cases got 
themselves into severe trouble. The banks 
themselves are tight, and some of them 
have dubious loan accounts still to dear up. 
At least they command a quality of institu¬ 
tional loyalty that the smaller savings houses 
cannot claim, but their own development of 
looser lending in recent times may well 
mean that they will have to pay more to 
keep it. 

MK ELECTRIC HOLDINGS 

Really Going Public 

G oing public too often means selling a 
quarter of the company’s shares to 
the public while the directors retajp the 
majority holding, and so control. But 
Klcinwort, Benson is offering 60% of MK 
Electric’s 12 million shares at 1 is. 66 . a 
share j simultaneously it is issuing on behalf 
of the company £1.75 million 7i% loan 
stock at 99, so the total to be raised is £3.7 
million. MK is really going public and 
ijniiite so many compas-ks that have to come 
to market recently it really is big enough 
to do so..... 


• MI 

• MK nwkef‘ etec»le |(hrg!r finff'iMKttfc 
under the MK brand name, a range of! 
plastic mouldings for die electrical mdqstry^ 
light fittings and lampshades. It is'to some 
extent tied to the building cycle although, 
there is a considerable replacement demand 
to provide a steady profits base. The fore-- 
cast is that profits this year will be lower 
than last; but the prospective I2i% divi¬ 
dend for a full year, giving the shares a 
3.4% yield, is well covered after corpora¬ 
tion tax at 40%, and there are no Overdraft, 
to cause liquidity problems. A bull point 
is that the company’s products are low? 
priced and not price sensitive, and thie 
depend for electricity and so for electrical 
equipment is growing' strongly. The yield, 
however, is on the low side and the shares 
are unlikely to withstand any slide in equity 
prices. 

But an investor prepared to buy and hold, 
through difficult stock market times may 
be rewarded, by capital gain on a future 
takeover. MK would fit neatly into a con¬ 
sumer duraWe group like EMI’s Morphy 
Richards or ThOri frK hc durables could be 
profitably sold cum-plug—with established 
selling outlets. Perhaps this hj. looking far 
ahead; but viable companies with, no 
shortage of cash, arc rare and consequently, 
tempting. 


SMITH’S CRISPS/GENERAL MILLS 

Goodies in Store 

S tili. defiantly asserting that it had over 
half the market, and was the only com¬ 
pany actually making profits out of potato 
crisps, Smith’s announced its association 
this week with General Mills of Minne¬ 
apolis ; this “ other GM ” will take a 10% 
interest in Smith’s, buying new shares at 
26s. 3d. against a market price of 23s. 9d. 
Although it would be legal to issue the new 
shares without asking shareholders’ permis¬ 
sion, the Smith’s board is scrupulously 
asking. It is right—-putting Smith’s under 
GM’s umbrella, as it were, probably pre¬ 
cludes any offer for the shares. 

GM seems to have had no difficulty in 
getting the necessary £1.6 million out of 
die United States, and asserts that it could 
have taken over Smith’s if it bad wanted, 
borrowing money in Europe- if necessary. 
But it preferred the present arrangement. 
GM came over hero in 1960-63 with its 
Betty Crocker cake mitts, which were a 
flop: the British housewife either bought 
shop-cakes (which American housewives are 
ashamed to do) or made her own without 
benefit of mix. But GM will be using the 
unique Smith’s distribution network of 
grocers, cates and pubs to promote snacks 
rather than foods. GM it itself a com¬ 
parative newcomer to die mack (crisps and 
pretzel) food market, which is worth £t 8 <t 
million, growing at 12% a year in the 
United States: here it is about £50 million 
growing ft the same rate. GM has been 
busy in a successful diversification away 
from its high-volume low-profit flourtmilHng 
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Hill, Samuel manage Investments worth 
£300 million at 100 Wood Street 

Merchant bankers. Hill, Samuel have one of the largest 
investment departments in Britain. It is responsible for 
rite day-to-day management of funds, induding those of 
a number of quoted investment trusts, worth over £300 
million. Hill, Samuel’s experience and judgement is 
■ w- ^ l available to pension, trust and private funds seeking 

IlJ professional, investment management. 

InJ 

''■■■ " ■ « '■ Hill. Samuel & Co. Limited * 100 Wood Street, London, E.C.2 ,* National 8011 
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base, and has poured a lot of money into 
finding new snack* Ifliaed on flour. . These 
art supposed to have all sorts of unique 
tastes and feels, and most important, a shelf 
life of six months, where Crisps go rancid 
if left out for too long. 

While GM gets a good European base 

ing and 

benefit of GM*s researches into ail kinds 
foods. But unfit’the new operation find 
at least one neW product which clicks hei* 
Srtfith’s shareholders may not get much of' 
a feed. Profits (after a special £200,000 
write off of obsolescent plant and equip¬ 
ment) will be down this year to £700,000, 
half last year’s figure, and the maximum 
covered dividend payable would be 20%, 
putting the shares on an exiguous 4.3% 
yield But in the long run shareholders 
will be cheered by . the , prospects , of 
getting profits from 1 Corn Chips, Daiftys 
(sic), Whistles, Wackics, Bugles, Wheat 
Hearts (not purple). Sweet Pickles, Dill 
Pickles (and the Kosher. Baby kind) et at. 
And if Smith's (which itself makes Dad’s 
Cookies) wants other grocery lines there are 
Fudge Brownies, Date Nut Bread, Crab- 
meat and Herb Biscuits—oh! and the 
tender meat-flavour dog food. Speak, to 
come. 


BRITISH OXYGEN 


Deep Breath 

B ritish oxygen supplies industrial gases 
in the familiar cylinders, and now 


6?-3 %• With profits geared so heavily to 
depreciation such an apparently mild 
increase matters, and judging by last year’s 
Capital expenditure and mis year’s commit¬ 
ments the jump in depredation should be 
bigger still this year. Operating costs rose 
in every quarter, and at the year-end, when 

share 

1^.3%. J^mmwhIk 

company will have to continue raising 
money. Bank overdrafts are ^p.slkhdy at 
£9.1 million despite a £7 million debenture^ 
during the year. There are capital commit¬ 
ments of £iO million (£1.1. million more ■ 
thaii cash flow}, and last year’ll istimatc of 
£7.7 million was almost doubled in the 
event. ■ , 

The immediate' prospect is hardly 
encouraging—the chairman describes it as 
“ tough ”—yet the management is spend¬ 
ing hard, as it must if it is to achieve the 
cost savings of tonnage production and 
distribution. But it is an awkward time to 
have extra capadty with the steel industry 
ruuning down. What BOC must really hope 
for is an increasing rate of changeover to 
the more oxygen intensive LD process of 
steel making. But this again is a long-term 
hope: meanwhile BOC finds it expensive 
to stay where it is. 

LEYLAND MOTORS 

Global Growing Pains? 


1500 CC 
have bee 


The car suje icemgtq have found • 
'number of'fiP&s mmBk it can jtjittfy 
its present pirn for Jp vehicle* * year. 
The new 130^8 a#- feot^s^Huxury 

« of years). The sporifears , 
: future thpre is the new. 
come,. ati4jg>oooaycar 
d to Saab. Fine hr the 
next few years. After that Leyland will have 
to move either up op down the Size scale: ' 
dther down with a,* hahy>dlr^ which is un- 
* llbfelyr or\iptwim iomething bigger: a new 
Jaguar or Mercedes challenger, with or 
; wHhout the Jagw.name m tap group. But 
' with Ra * empfituft 'on' abovc-iverage price 
cars the group is safe in the present reces- 
, am. r, At home f Leyland will continue to 
benefit from 1 the upwards trend in lorry 
weights, and the stiffening of vehicle regu¬ 
lations, It has also insured itself against 
competition, especially from the Americans, 
by taking finandal stakes in some of its 
British distributors. But, abroad, A 
competition could hurt profit margins 
severely. 

As well as being among. Britain’* best 
exporters (over £110 million exported or 
produced abroad out of total sales of £215 
million) the shares have been a shining light 
over the past couple of years: even now at 
50s. 9d. the P/E ratio is a moderate 9 ; and 
although the Corporation may need to raise 
cash ir has plenty of assets to use for gcar- 
ing~although the chairman would appar¬ 
ently prefer a rights issue. 


increasingly in piped and tanked tonnage 
form at steel works. Competition from Air 
Products of the United Stares on the liquid 
gas side has spoiled a cosy British market 
during the last few years so growth has 
had to come .from overseas interests, which 
already provides 62% of profits. BOC is 
therefore understandably sore at the change 
ill corporate taxation which will leave the 
dividend less than 1.2 times covered. The 
tax changes also put paid to a good deal 
of expansion oversea* which would have to 
yield unrealistically high earnings to cover 
the cost of the equity in Britain: this is 
bad for British Oxygen but good for the 
British payments balance. The difficulty is 
that to keep mastery of the British market, 
which ideally should now take up the run¬ 
ning, involves formidable capital expendi¬ 
ture on tonnage plants and (increasingly) 
on distribution. This is not just a question 
of competition—Air Products probably does 
have a great deal more than 10% of the 
market; it is a question of costs. 

During 1964-6^, when the previous 
year’s good showing was expected to be 
consolidated, every charge against trading 
revenue rose. An ix.i% increase in sales 
to £92 million brought only 4.4% extra 
of pre-tax profit it £11.9 xxtilrfon. Over 
the year depredation increased as a per¬ 
centage of pre-tax profit froth 65.9% to 


A it JR the fireworks of the preceding two 
years during which profits trebled, 
Leyland Motors naturally advanced more 
quietly in the year to September 30th. Pre¬ 
tax profits were up by £2.5 million to 
£20.45 million: and the total dividend was 
only raised half a point to 11.5%. But the 
benefits of the reorganisation of Standard 
Triumph, the car side of the business which 
accounts for over a third of turnover, had 
worked through. There were also difficul¬ 
ties in getting components, which led to a 
pile-up of uncompleted lorries. Addition¬ 
ally, and most important, the stake in the 
South African subsidiary was reduced' to 
51 % : the resulting rise in the provision for 
minority interests by £500,000 to £1.16 
million shows how important are the partly- 
owned companies (in India and Australia 
and Spain and elsewhere as well) to Ley- 
land’s profitability. 

Leyland is now not just a wonder child, 
but a world company with three global prob¬ 
lems : central management: the future size 
and shape of its car business: ind the 
profitability abroad of its lorries. First 
management: Leyland needs more central 
staff to back up the ubiquitous Sir Donald 
Stokes and make sure that the group's jmany 
individual companies are fully integrated. 
At the moment there is not even a group 
production director. 


In Brief ... 

Hearts of Oak 

The gilt-edged market took the £20 mil¬ 
lion Hertfordshire County Council loan in - 
its stride and prices continued to rise. The' 
issue is in two parts: half in medium stock, 
1975-77, and half in long, 1,85-87: gross 
redemption yields are just under 7% and 
will look more attractive when subscription 
lists are opened on Monday if bond prices 
continue to rise. 

Books get bigger 

The book war is hotting up on a number 
of fronts. W. H. Smith is going into the 
bookclub business with Doubleday, the 
American experts in the field, who have 
20 of their own. Bean Brothers is buying 
Stonhill & Gillit, publishers of trade papers, 
‘for a stiff £345,000: Stonhill and Gillis has 
assets of £134000, which shows how much 
goodwill and good titles mean in the pub* 
Hairing business. And Pergamon Press 
is buying Newman Nesme, the small tech¬ 
nical publishers, for £61,500 cash, double 
assets value. And neither buy is cheap in 
terms of profits.' 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Higher profits and dividend 

Expanding service to customers 

Mr. D. J. Robarts urges reform of tax system 


The one hundred and thirty-third Annual 
General Meeting of National Provincial 
Bank Limited wilt he held on February 
17th at the Head Office, 13 Biahopegate, 
London, ECa. 

The following is the statement hy the Chair¬ 
man, Davkl John Robarts, Esq., which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended December 3 /, 1965 . 

S »A1 EMKNT Or AttOUNIS 

The Balance Sheet and Accounts of the Bank 
together with the DirectorReport arc before 
you. 

It will be seen (hat the liabilities of the Bank 
to its Current. Deposit and other Account hol¬ 
ders at £1,123,706,220 exceed last year's figures 
by £73,700,443. Over the year as a whole our 
Deposits were, on average, £35 million higher 
than in 1964. 

The total of our liquid assets—Cash, Money 
lent at Call and Short Notice. Brils and Rc- 
financeable Credits—represents 30.6 per cent 
of our deposit liabilities, compared with 32.6 
per cent twelve months ago. 

Investments in securities of, or guaranteed by, 
the British Government continue to be shown at 
a figure which is below their market value. The 
Balance Sheet value of £126,722,464 gives a 
ratio of 11.3 per cent to Deposits as against 
14.2 per cent last year. We hold no undated 
Government securities and the majority of our 
holdings mature within ten years. 

Our Advances stand at £558,485,754 which 
represents 49.7 per cent of our Deposits. The 
corresponding figures at December 31, 1964, 
were £498,450,514 and 47.5 per cent. 

PROFir AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The account shows that the profits of the 
parent bank before bringing in the dividends 
receivable from the subsidiary companies 
amounted to £6,861,750 as against £44)80,193 
in 1964. The dividends brought in total 
£1*736,375 against £1,546,750 in the previous, 
year so that the total net profit available to the 
parent batik is £8,578,125 as compared with 
£5,626,943 in 1964. 

TogetMt with the amount brought in of 


£1,959,680 there is a balance for disposal of 
£10,537,805. An interim dividend of 8 per 
cent has been paid. This took £1,819,509, 
leaving available £8,718,296. 

It is now proposed to deal with this balance 
as follows: 

To pay a final dividend of 9 1 . per 

cent . £2,160,667 

To appropriate to Contingencies 

Account (Special Transfer) .. £2,794,591 

To appropriate to Reserve Fund £1,750,000 
This will leave to be carried 

foi ward . £2,013,038 

The needs of the national economy led to the 
continuance of a high level of interest rates 
thioughout 1965 and this, in conjunction with 
our increased resources, contributed directly to 
the greater profitability which I am glad that we 
arc able to put before youjn our accounts. The 
Finance Act, 1965, has involved far-reaching 
changes in taxation. Transitional arrangements 
apply to this year's profits and provision for tax 
thereon is less than would have been the case 
under the former arrangements for income tax 
and profits tax. After April 5, 1966, however, 
it will be necessary to account separately to the 
Revenue for income tax deducted from divi¬ 
dends and this will have to be set against what¬ 
ever saving results from the change over to 
corporation tax on company profits. In the 
light of the exceptional tax position this year, 
we have considered it prudent to transfer to 
Contingencies Account the tax of £2,794,591 
deducted from this year’s dividends. I refer 
later in this statement to the agreement that the 
Bank has entered into to take .a lease of a new 
building in Drapers Gardens for Use as a new 
Head Office and Computer Centre. The cost 
of fitting out this building will add consider¬ 
ably to our expenditure, already substantial, on 
modernising, extending and maintaining our 
premises generally, and makes particularly 
appropriate this special transfer 10 Contingencies 
Account. 

We have recognised die improvement in 
banking results by an increase in our final divi¬ 
dend from 8) per cent to 9; per cent, making 
a toul for the year 1965 of 171 per cont. 
compared with 16 per cent in the previous year. 

In view of the separate accountability for 


income tax deducted from dividends paid after 
April 5, 1966, imposed by the Finance Act, 1965, 
we have decided, following professional advice, 
and taking into account the provisions of Section 
83 of the Act, that the interests of the Com¬ 
pany and its shareholders will best be served 
by the payment of a first interim dividend in 
respect of the year 1966, prior to the end of the 
current fiscal year. In the absence of unfore¬ 
seen circumstances, therefore, the Directors 
intend to declare in February a first interim divi¬ 
dend of 4 per cent, payable before April 5, 1966, 
and, in July, a second interim dividend of 4$ 
per cent, payable in August. This is not to be 
interpreted as an indication that the total divi¬ 
dend payment for 1966 will be greater than that 
for 1965. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

The Balance Sheets of District Bank Limited, 
Couus & Company and Isle of Man Bank 
Limited, as at December 31st last and their res¬ 
pective Profit and Loss Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1965, accompany our own 
Report and Accounts, together with a Consoli¬ 
dated Statement of Assets and Liabilities of 
North Central Finance Limited and its subsid¬ 
iary companies as at September 30, 1965, and 
of Profit for die year ended at that date. 

We congratulate the Directors and manage¬ 
ment of these companies on the excellent results 
achieved in the past year. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

We have to record with great regret die death 
of Sir Neville Archibald Gass, KBE, MC, and 
of Mr Philip Melville Goode, a local director lot 
St. Austell. Also to our regret the Right Hon. 
The Bari of Selborne, PC, CH, who was Chair¬ 
man of the Bank between 1951 and 1953, inti¬ 
mated his wish to retire from the Board. The 
services of these gentlemen will be greatly 
missed. 

We should like to congratulate our colleague 
Sir Stanley Paul Chambers on the honour which 
Her Majesty was pleased .to confer upon him. 

MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 
. During the,ycar Mr. W* Lynn retired from the 
position of Chief General Manager of the Bank 
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1962; and wrupr bW < « , ^^udebC' of ^Micude 
for hi* work for thelhmk.; I am gUdtq -tw¬ 
ite Mr Lynri hastowat hefted ^Director of 
the Bank andlwifib^ asking .fmxto. oonfirtt 
this appointment •r icher Annua} .General 
Meeting; . '* f 4? ^;>V >- v i ir .$jlfe o* *hne ; t 

Mr R.F . 1 SnfiiSs f lia«r been appointed to 'wk/ 
coed Mr Lymi •«* Chief General 'MWiger.' We 
are con&iciTr ihor^Mr Smith,, who bbeafpc if* 
Joint General MaUifer in !96| ; i 8 adittir*biy 
equipped to (irry me ' hcavy ’ responsibilities 
involvSi: ’ /. /' : ' w ‘ v t 

Mr W. B. David^pn, a Joint GeneralManager, 
lias been appointed Deputy Chief General 
Manager, and Mr K. J. Cruicksliank, Mr S. 
Roberts, Mr K. Parker and Mr C. B. Chalk, 
MBE-, have been * appointed Joint- General - 
Managers. 

Mt,- F/ f <yiu|h«o,>-» L Jotat 
Manager; is ^retiring mkhi on ofuli 
after 42 years of distinguished service widi the , 
Bank. \ i I ± f *./: I. * / 

We are wonderfully fortunate in the quality 
and skill of our staff and in jthy^Jfr^fP^Q 0 / ; 
loyalty to the Bank and I take" this"opportunity 
of thanking them for theit hnrd; and efficient -- 
work during the past year. Over the years we 
have negotiated with our Staff Association’ and 
1 duties (niild on matter* affecting pay and. con¬ 
ditions of service. In this respect 1965. was an 
eventful year;. following the' discussions, We 
made ah. offer to our Staff Based on a general 
increase of 5 per cent with effect fropi‘April I, 
1965, togetlier vwrh special improvements dffeC-; 
rive from July 1^)965, in thd salary scale* of 
the younger staff. This offer was not accept¬ 
able 10 the Staff Association, or to die Lathes 
Guild, who requested arbitration, to which they 
have a legal right under the agreements we have 
with them. Arising from this, an award was 
made on October 22, 1965, the effect of which 
was to vary only slightly the offer already made 
by the B*nk. 

As is well known, the pay settlements reached 
by the clearing banks in 1965 were the subject 
of investigation by the, National Board for Prices 
aqd Incomes, who 'concluded, inter alia, that the 
settlements and, in our. case, the arbitration 
award, coujd not be justified as exceptional 
pay increases within the criteria of the Wh^e 
Paper. The Board .aim recommended that, in 
order to bring die : .seraeihieritt kribHb* with 
the Whitt Ffittr; 

make ndf further general pay 1 increafei until 
eariy in<496f&> / - 

: In ^e r ^hohr%j^ct*qf our 
pay great attentKM to the nationallnterest.; 
However, h* *n 6 M* 'fe WWiilkM# 1 tty 
must have cdhdiridni’hf fmptditygfr^ ■ 

attract entrants of the appropriate calibre for the 
proper conduct of the. Bank’s atflskf and, we 
frfusttoet ftfie to examine groin uioo 16 jUtW 11 att 
matters relating to fhe ierms of employment of 
pur staff. 

I'j rn-, , ' < * .7 .* *’■ ’• * . 

RECENT i^LOPMENTS'/ 

The eIement : of cartip*iitiofl in iffe, jwpkingl' 
scene was never so strong as it is { toda^, arid dur-. 
ing .the, year. #Ktc wa* continuing repoif»i and.' 
planning directed towards ensiiring die ’progress 
and expansion of the Bonk's business. 4 hd to*,. 
wards further iropretyrini die seppe and'bffidiency > 
Pf its service*. '• '&*• - ‘*+ 

* 4 meMJne^ 



commm mertm idortd 
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the four banka can. bp fqmiihod wfeh,g Travel'-; 
onaWeytheiw^ 

cheques 'for bp io'#tL gfriratt hhe /dap 

at sbr oP <he Gi^^a^ Winehes^ feeeerf*-' 
ing.2,200 in numbers: .Thk-<jfcm a*rvto;:hasr.* 
■ met wklr a goodcreceptioaand itaprod^ad*' 
have wide appeal. 

Further profctfss wits miide durfhg the yOafitf 
the*introduction of electronic and mccHariicBi 
bookdceiBing aqd vbu^hc^h andHpg sysreihi and 
sbme .1 IvfiOO Current' ac&unts are iiow ptb* 
cessed by Our computerv Our TJnfe provide for 
a‘ sbbstin.tiaf increase in 1966 ih'the number of 
accounts so handled,'-toot only in London thd' 
the home counties but also in the areas to be 
served by our new computer centres soon to be 
opened„jn Bradford Jad .BlTmingham... .P„ur 
automation programme is of the first importance 
apd we look to it to etfable us the more easily 

r^an^^ei>t ^t^pose^ research and plan- 

Automation saves space in branches and there 
. j f hayp}J)epi^'aqjUvjli continue to be, many cases 
Where the need to enlarge branch premises js 
/Voided by .the Introduction of the new systems. 
We continue to improve our premises where 
necessary throughout England and Wales and in' 
the Channel Islands,'and much time and thought- 
is devoted to the establishment of new branches 
in areas most likely to lead to material new 
bikincs-v^Jf is sifcfttji ;^ecaHjn^ ; .tUat jince the 
, beginnjThg of lbW,‘Whcn f oUr pdst-war expansion 
progr amm e commenced, nearly 400 new branches 
arid agencies have been opened. At thc preedit 
time we have 21 new branches in view for which 
premises have been. Or are m course of being, 
acquired end, addirioiiaUyi we are seeking 
premises "in' 50 new areas where it appears 
desirable that we should be represented and 
where our drive to attract and to open 
accounts for wage-earners should be especially 
productive. 

Among the many other facets of. our busi¬ 
ness some do call for special mention from 
time to tunc and on this occasion the services 
of our Registrar's and New Issue Department 
and of our Overseas Branch fall withifi this 
category. 

The Registrar’s and New Issue Department 
has for, Jorti enjoyed *n chyiafelje ^epuratjop in 
the CitJ?;.f^, th< e?iceUcr^e of it^/servlpds, (gag 
this has been fully maintained.during pie year 
under review. Ip ^pite gf th? ienerajjrec^sipq; 
in $tdd£ Excltanige business.. ive ft)w$ newthe- , 

mtim# mmm* 

substOndal liuihbet of company cijsroiiyin fe- 






banks, we were very pleased to accept our shire,' 
<4 (hk Wsk at iertt*' wMf .'rtd] 

^pSalehemicai ttttWiSKes fatef The^opei 
of the Registrar’s activities continues'to broaden: 

• apartirocp acting for an ever increasing ptpnberj 
} of coflNAtiml and industtial companies^ as well} 
la* local authorities* the Bank ha* assumed the 
duties Of dlfeiositaryf in thd redent issue of bearer^ 
' dbpos^fb ydieipfa; r df! the Ford Motor Com-; 
pany aiig ,^ 1 addition, w^ w have obtained a. 
Aill sKaxe jp the issue of n^w yearling bonds- 
which have become a feature of lodal authority j 
borrowings 

sea* 

he* id 'the pi'Ovihces'have igain 
. of tmrnSmx 
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Dbring tbtf year mwnbees th^managmemr. 
of,.Oversea* MuM^xWMf 32 couecries in five 
f^wqpwogf. 

making new. mmim personal 

relatiohahips with maMnemnc* of, ,mif • eenea?; 
pondems in those ueuntrics. Qur Bonk was als^ 
represented on the ioinC 'elaariiitlMMca' mak *.* ■ 
the British Trade;Exhibition <n;t#W;*9 lORr, 
tember, and: Out, Ttavvlling. Bproffean ilefwc* : ; 
sematlve, in the course of his frequent :vi*it* Tte^ 
westefh Europe, was in atiendange at the British? 1 
Weeks held in Amsterdam<a«d MHftft*.: - 

We now hffve- five Representative* ffavetliAff'. 
constantly ill Eh^tand, 1 Wales and the Me of', 
Man and calHfig by appdihtmOnt, whOfe w 
quired, bn cuit6ifiet^ eh!gagbd % lUVerhaHonal 
trade. The* consultative seinrtce they' provide' 
is a popular one end; touch tor demand. * We 
plan a further' eiteI 1 s^ 6 n , of 1 difr' service hi the . 
field of overseas buiineis ih the neOf future' 
by the opening of a new’Foreign' Branch at 
Bristol. . _ ; • ' : ir - 

Ilfc^D OfFiW REBtfHDfS'C ^ ' : 

Project ir .\ : \V 

In my s»tcment covering the year 1P64 . I;; 
referred at length to our plans for rebuilding' 
the Head Office of the Banki At ihe time When: 

I wrote that statement' the Governmtstt h|*d 
announced that it .would tonrodtibe i legistouiani 
requiring an Office.Development Remit fof any 
new office building withib forty miles of Chafing 
Cross. As soon as the Bill Was enacted.we^ 
applied for such a Permit; bin thifc WM refilled 
by the Board of Trade. . Naturally, this has; 
caused ua great concern, a* our present building, 
is old-fashioned, inadequate and inefficient by 
modem standards. In addition, in 'preparation 
for our rebuilding, we had given notice to our 
tenants in Gresham House, nearly ill of whom 
have moved out. This large building which hr 
also old-fashioned and unsuitable fqr bccupatiOh 
by the Bank, i*, therefore, sterilised for an in¬ 
definite period. * ' 

We hove considered alteimadye iftd- 

I am glad to infqrm you that; we.have cnvejr J 
into an agreement for‘Jbuopf a 1 ~ 1 
ing in Drapers Gardens, EC2. 
is subjpgt to the necessary 
being, forthcoming^ in < 

’ pqscd uses' of the bi 
. permissions arc gryiKcd, 
vide iis -with a 
' Offices 1 to accommodate 
Managment and much of. 

;‘v 4 . 4 M*&k£:h'it' 

<pnncmal lNujkuat T oi 
15 Bishopfgate as atj 
vdepartmept* would, ip. 
touo our' present tim 
Which, we occupy in other pa$t* 

London. We hope, that nd nb 
to bur actually taking lease 
Gocdens property, as we are 
would. contribute grattly ro .the 
the Bank, and, of ^ourae, pur 
housed in. very much heller 
Xt .present. 

■ As to the future of .our prestnt/huildings^ ■ 
including Gresham House, it ia dtofieulrth.gqafte. 
a forecast • unHl we have' some .'idea when 
#a shstt be allowed ta rebuild on' this ihoste 
valuable site. 
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The tofen by tt.M. Government 

during the sv^teedcd for the time 

being in stemming m atftacks on sterling accen¬ 
tuated by the ftibgrithtoe they announced when 
-tltey came into power. The result has been 
achieved by increases of taxation^high interest 
rates, restrictions on the export of capital'.and 
deferment of some of the more extravagant Ijeo- 
posahr in the public sector, together wish an 
unprecedented amount of borrowing from inter¬ 
national 'institution* and central banks. In the 
short run. therefore, sterling is reasonably secure 
and if confidence can be fuMy restored it should 
be possible to redeem a substantial part—per¬ 
haps half—-of Our borrowings through the 
reversal of the so-called * leads and tag*.” There 
remains, howfceer,- f hard core of indebtedness 
which can be met only if and when we are able 
to secure not only a balance of payments but a 
substantial annual surplus. There seems a fair 
proapoot that a balanced position may be 
attained by the end of 1966 but there is little 
evidence that any considerable surplus can be 
counted on thereafter unless further measure* 
ace adopted to correct the deep-rooted causes of 
our continual imbalances. The Government's 
attempts to operate a moderating prices and in¬ 
comes policy have had some effect on prices but 
have made tittle inspect on incomes. Their latest 
programme of legislation provides for large 
increases in public expenditure which neutralise 
the squeeze on banking credit and capital 
expenditure in the private sector. The shortage 
of labour still persists and tends to push wages 
and salaries up faster than can be justified by 
increases in productivity. There has been no 
effective deflation of consumption. The banking 
system ha* responded loyally to the demands 
made upon it in regard to the restriction of 
credit: indeed, there are signs of a slackening 
in some sectors of industry. A revision of the 
future Government programme seems now to be 
essential if the successful support of sterling i> 
to be consolidated. 

The Government have announced their deter¬ 
mination to limit the increase in public expendi¬ 
ture to 41 per cent per annum in real terms but 
at the same time they have announced a number 
of new measures involving additional grant* for 
social services, c.g. housing subsidies and rate 
reliefs, While Wages and salaries of-public ser¬ 
vants are constantly being increased. The 
prospect. therefore, of their achieving the pro¬ 
posed . limitation of public expenditure will 
depend on'the ’possibility of securing reductions 
in the cost of other services, e.g. defence, which 
remains a question titer#. The effect of the 
changes m texatidn introduced in the last Budget 
cannot yet be clearly estimated as the'interpreta¬ 
tion of many of its provision* must await 
decisions of the Courts, but it appear* probable 
that the aggregate yield of revenue will increase 
and so ooUtitcfbalande part in least‘of tftfe in¬ 
crease iti expenditure. Our system of taxation,' 
however, need* a radical reform. In particular 
the Weight of dirtei takes is such as to discourage 
the increased productivity which the Govern¬ 
ment recognise*'a* essential both for the stability 
of sterling and for the maintenance of our 
standard of living. The objective should be to 
tax consumption rather than earnings, so as to 
fiye aU workers the maximum incentive to in- 
tintee production. This result could be obtained 
by raising as much revenue as possible from a 
genet*! ttifet oe. Wnovhr tax, such as has been 
ad opt ed by moat ocher countries* and the sooner 
weean work out a system suicableto our needs, 
die better prospect there wiH be of aa -expanding 
economy. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

In the Jntnliittetbal fold, the protracted dis¬ 
cussions about international liquidity consume 
unabated. Opinions differ as to whether inter¬ 
national liquidity is at present inadequate but 
there is general agreement that it may become 
inadequate and that. arrangements should be 
considered in advance to deal with such a con¬ 
tingency if it arises. Unfortunately, there does 
not seem to be any agreement as to how this 
should be done or indeed as to what constitutes 
international liquidity. Many expert* appear to 
treat it as a question of the availability of inter¬ 
national credit* although a credit creates and 
does not liquidate an obligation. That barbarous 
retie, gold, stilt remains the only medium foe 
the final liquidation of international obligations ; 
and the best criterion of international (as con¬ 
trasted with internal' liquidity is the ratio 


The annual general meeting of The Union 
Discount Company of London Limited wilt be 
held on February 16th in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Mr Eric O. Faulkner, MBE: 

1965 has, as expected, provided exceptionally 
difficult trading conditions for your Company. 
With a major credit squeeze still in force and 
with Bank Rate reduced from 7 per cent only 
in June and still at 6 per cent, there is as yet no 
sure sign that the trend of short-term interest 
rate* is decisively downward. 

Under the conditions prevailing it has been 
difficult to achieve a running profit on our bond 
portfolio. The profit to be earned on Treasury 
Bills has been restricted by abnormally low 
amount* of such Bills on offer throughout die 
period, and the requirement of the Authorities 
that wc should increase no more than margin¬ 
ally our holdings of the more attractive commer¬ 
cial Bills has been a restrictive factor on our 
activities in that field. 

As a result our profit for the year ha* been 
lower than in 1964 when conditions were favour¬ 
able in the early months. It has however been 
the Board’s primary policy during the year to 
preserve the inherent strength of die Company. 
This has been increased and die substantial 
surplus between the book value and the market 
value, of our investments should be of consider- 
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between the value of aggregate gold reserves toft 
of world trade. However, economist* and 
experts, aH over the world, and especially in the* 
USA, are. indefatigable in devising formulae to* 
the creation of some synthetic currency, either 
to supplement or to replace the living, reserve 
currencies, dollars and sterling. None of these 
schemes seems likely to be acceptable unless the 
new uni** can be assured of convertibility into 
gold ; and no central banking authority is likely 
to undertake an obligation to that effect so long 
a* the supply of gold is so inadequate as com¬ 
pared with the potential demand. It look* 
therefore as if little will be .done except, to 
extend the present arrangements for inter¬ 
national credits, and central banks will continue 
to take in one another's washing in order to 
give one another mutual support. 


able benefit in future years, although conditions 
can still be expected to be far from cosy in 1966. 

At the year end our holdings of Bills was little 
changed from the previous year thanks to more 
favourable allotments of Treasury Bills during 
the last weeks ; the average bill holding through¬ 
out the year was, however, substantially lower. 

Our portfolio of Bonds was some £25 mil¬ 
lion higher than a year ago but included £28 
million of 5-\ per cent Exchequer Stock re¬ 
deemable in March 1966. The average life of 
our British Government Bonds wa>> less than 22 
months (1964: 21 months). 

A welcome development has been the expan¬ 
sion of the Market in Local Authority Bonds in 
which your Company has played its full part. 

The constant help and co-opetation of die 
Banks was of great assistance to us throughout 
the yc*r. To them and to all our customers we 
express our grateful thanks, 

The Board's thanks are also due to the 
Manager and his staff who ably surmounted the 
many difficulties inevitable in a trying year and 
were quick to grasp profitable trading opportuni¬ 
ties whenever these presented themselves. 

Mr G. J. A. Jamieson was elected to tit* 
Board during the year and your , Board have 
every confidence in recommending to the Share¬ 
holders the confirmation .of his election. 


Issued Published Total 4 , Carry Profit .for .DJvjr, Net 
Capital Reserve , Forward the Year deo« dividend 

£ £ £ £ «C 

5 , 544,000 2 ; 456,000 8 , 000,000 900,517 420,769 121 398,475 

5 , 544,000 2 , 456.000 8 , 000,000 - 917,295 415,253 121 , 398,475 

$. 544,000 2 . 456,000 , 8400,000 1 , 069,813 550,993 12 ] 398,475 

6 . 652,800 3 , 347*200 10,000400 477,308 . 666,850 121 509,355 

6 . 652,800 3 . 347.200 10 . 000,000 543 , 877 , 475*924 12 ) 509.355 

6 , 6 ^ 2,800 3 , 347,200 10 , 000 , 0 ® 600,784 5*$262 124 509,355 

1 , 500.006 3 , 500,000 11 , 000,006 813 , 200 ' 754.303 12 * 541,767 

7 , 500,000 4 . 000,000 11 , 500,060 624,462 883,481 121 574,219 

7 , 500,000 4 , 000,000 11 , 500^600 769,066 718,823 12 * 574£19 

7 . 500,000 4 . 000.000 11 , 50^000 889,649 671,364 12 * 550,781 


Bonus 1 fur 5 • 


Bonus t for 8 
(approx.) 


THE UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON LIMITED 

Trading Difficulties Surmounted 
Mr Eric O. Faulkner’s Statement: 
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COR4WVNY MBETftNOv^RUPOETS 



1964 

£ 

W,000,000 

' 7 lsdo^) 

4 , 000,660 

11,500400 

769,066 

12,269466 

279,710,090 
J 7,163,374 
100,107 
287,1 tO 

297,260,681 


tm.129,747 


t%4 

i 

6,073J 30 


U4.662,154 
62,532,864 

177,195,018 


107,575.589 

7.012,399 


CAPITAL (in £1 Untarof tfock)' 
Authokimo. 

hsuito. 

RESERVE . 


PROFIT AND LOSS : 
Balance carried forward , 


LOANS secured on Assets of the Company . ,... ... .. 

DEPOSITS, OTHER LIABILITIES AND RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 

DEPOSITS BY SUBSIDIARIES . . 

PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND, Jess Income Tax. 


N«uro. tl) I here it* a L-oiuinyrnt liability in reject o( Bill* Rediscounted (excluding Treatur) Bills) of 
£41,594,928 (IM- £37,409,047). 

(2i I'lie antount non recoverable in rc-ipccl of income tax. suffered in c*cym of raxaiion upon pmfft* lo 
* dale has been IneJndcd in Lonnsi and Armuims Receivable. 


229.W5,017 
16,256,01 i 
100,107 
275,591 


> 7,500*60 

’ 4 jm/m 

II,500,olio 
>’619,(49 

1 W« 9 , 649 ' ‘ 


516,626,526 


£329,016,175 


CURRENT ASSETS 


CASH AI BANKFRS AND IN HAND ... 

BILLS DISCOUNTED, lens rebate and reserve : 

British Ciovemment Tretisury Bills . 

Commercial and Other Bills . 


SECURITIES at less than Market Value : 

British Government. Corporation, Comity and Public Board. I oca I Authority Bonds, 

Commonwealth Go\ eminent and Corporation . 

Unquoted: 

British Corporation. County and Public Hoard Mortgages and Local Authority Bonds 


1965 

£ £ 

6.0*3,370 


111,857,680 
58,270,079 


170,127,759 


132,680,9j29 v 
6,449,168 . 


t14,587.988 

11,423.504 LOANS AND AMOUNIS RECEIVABLE ... 


309,279,640 

100,107 

150.000 


£309,529,747 


FIXED ASSETS 

SHARES IN SUBSIDIARIES, at cost. 

Hie net iiMt* of Subsidiaries arc reprcMaied by OcjxhUn with chu Company \,p*r u»iiru). 

FREEHOLD PREMISES, including Furniture and Fittings, at cost, kirn amounts written off 

E. O. FAULKNER, Chairman , 

MS >«**"• 

C. G. SfiVASTOPULO, Serreitiry. 


159,150*97 
15,424,642 . 

. ? 

154*00 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUM' FOR THE VEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31 , 


718,82} 


287,109 
287,1 tO 


— 874,219 


PROFIT FOR THE YEAR, alter providing for amortisation of premiums on securities, 
rebate and taxation, and alter making a transfer to Reserve for Contingencies 
NOTE* : (t) The Accounts of Subsidiaries show neither prolh nor lossjor the year I W,S j [<364, wine) 

, , (2) The DireeioiV emoluments ft»r Itic year were - > DIpccIoth £11,125 tlVM- (.10,078), 

. . including Chairman'll Rermuicrai'Di>£2,5(K)4lWi4 U,50U>. 

Deduct Dividends paid and proposed peril Unit of Slock, less Income Tax : 

Interim of Is. 3d. paid August 7, 1965 . 

PtopPsed Final of Is. 3d.. 


£329,016,175 

mrrrrr :: i 

■ •• ‘ 671,564 . • 


275,390 

275,591 


144,004 

624,462 ^/(/Balance brought forward from previous year ... 


&7&9,06$ . Balance carried forward December 31, 1965 . 

;!”'.-3W CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


J 50 ,?*l 

t»,585 

769,066 

<689,649 
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FAMILIAR SHORT TERM REMEDIES TO INFLATIONARY SPIRAL 
RECORD PROFIT DESPITE STRAINS AND RESTRICTIONS 
MR DUNCAN STIRLING’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Westminster 
Bank Limited Will be held 0*1 February 16th at 
41, Lothbury, London, EC2. 

The following ia. die Statement by the Chair¬ 
man, Me Duncan Stirling, which. ha.> been 
circulated with die report and accounts: 

The year 1063 was an eventful one in which 
the result* of the exchange crisis of 1964 con¬ 
tinued to dominate all other questions. Although 
the authorities again > contrived to check the 
threat to our currency with a skill and .success 
that have deseeded and won general applause, 
they diehktehrea have been the first to warn 
against any complacency about the achievement. 
The prospect of the balance of payments sus¬ 
taining die value of the pound without the 
adventitious props of foreign credits is yet to 
come. The seriousness of our recurrent crises 
in peat ^aava Urn not so much in each one by 
itself as m the chronic succession by whlclT each ‘ 
of them cuts dewier than the last. Such a fun¬ 
damental weakness is not to be cured by chang¬ 
ing die value of the pound even if that were 
forced upon us. 

Ap p ropriately enough, therefore, another fea¬ 
ture of the year waa die effort to make a reality 
of the Incomes Policy by fulfilling the declara¬ 
tions of intent on which it was founded a year 
•go. The Government have fought hard to do 
this—but the battle is not yet won. In our state 
Of very full employment a scramble for labour 
by employers has had to face the notorious sus¬ 
picion of an Incomes Policy on the part of some 
Trade.Unions. The result has been the familiar 
twist to the vicious, spiral—costs riving faster 
than productivity, leading straight back to the 
balance of payments problem. The process 
has gone on to long and gathered such impetus 
that w* need^npt fed shocked that, it has not 
been fcafoegj* out it might have been slowed 
down by had not some extravagant wage 
claims be& met by some generous awards. 

The ddd term remedies relied on ; by die 
Government ere mtt known and affect most 
pluses of the national economy: suffer control 
of foreign exchange; taxation designed to cut 
consumption and the outflow of capital; res¬ 
triction of building and development; post¬ 
ponement.* el name plans for social welfare. 
Aioogua* mare we nm n»d rM y au fr , * 
the re-introduction of $pedkil Detnshk ^y Mdn 
with the Bank of England to freeze some of their 
lending, capacity, and a renewed tifhiiation on 
the level of bank advances. 

These stringent measures, together with the 
impart surcharge, make a formidable list and' 
the wonder ia that thfey had so little effect in the 
first half of the year. In the event consumer 
demand has remained high, but the slowdown 
in private investment is now becoming apparent 
and is likely to compromise the required rate of 
increase in production. The paramount need 
to increase exports remains more urgent than 
ever, ancMsappily something has been achieved 
in this ; but the future will turn on ou^jirgcjuc- 
civity. In che meantime the strength^nf ^cr^ 
Hng-has bee n far' greeter jhen we werc emitted 


to expect a year ago, and this at least relieves 
. us from the critical conditions we then faced. 

STAFFING PROBLEMS 
SALAKIIiS AND KCCKUlf ING 

The award by one of the “big five” of a 
salary increase of 6 per cent was referred to 
the National Board for Prices and Incomes 
which criticised it and all the other Clearing 
Banks for having given a similar increase to 
their staffs. The conclusions of such an auth¬ 
ority must command respect, although it Inev¬ 
itably hud to work under pressure against time. 
It must alno be said, however, that our first 
necessity, if we are to remain in business, is to 
recruit, train and retain ail adequate staff, and 
that wc have to do this in competition with 
others. It also seems to us, as good employers, 
important that our staff can be seen to be fairly 
paid. Failure in these aims would impose a. 
strain which would quickly reach breaking 
point. 

The fact is that our clerical staff of about 
19,000 includes a high proportion of short ser¬ 
vice young men and—more especially—young 
women, and the consequent high turnover has 
to be met chiefly by school-leavers for whom w« 
compete with the rest of commerce and indus¬ 
try. In this there is no substitute tor an attrac¬ 
tive salary scale, and had we shown the full 
restraint which the Incomes Policy requires, 
namely an increase of only V £ per cent, we 
would have been left with an inadequate, dis¬ 
couraged Btaff and the inevitable sequel. It is 
reasonable, therefore, to question the Prices 
Board's reservations as to the weight that the 
cost of living index should have in determining 
the level of bank salaries. 

It is to be hoped that the Prices Board will 
succeed in creating die climate of opinion which 
it seeks, nor heed wb despair of this simply 
because long established. procedures have not > 

fa¬ 
te expect- 


bcen abruptly stopped. Urgent thi 
comet Polity i* seen ro be, k wdiild 
mg a lot to have h fully working within twfcTve 
monthv *«id banks and their staffs can claim to 
hgvtf bean among those who have strayed least 
from the counsel of perfection. 

Another suggestion by the Board was two-tier 
recr ui tm e nt * -We-have alrea dy mad t-a- ian ki—.- yw, in this co u ntty 3:hdl:JB in W< 


Some Clearing Banks ttff^~T^milar &y«rjj 
others have different ones, and while 
arrangement has worked well, there is a cssM 
common practice when all have so much, } 
same problem to resolve. 

'During tlie past year, therefore, discuss! 
have been held to explore the possibility of l| 
ting up joint negotiating machinery be tv} 
Clearing Banks and their staffs; but as clj| 
talks have been limited to nine of the ek 
batiks, and are hot yet concluded, it woul< 
premature to say more'about them now. 

Prices Board also touched on this subject. jjj 

Another mAtter affecting our staff, and. lour 
customers too, has been the proposal that bqpk* 
should not open on Saturdays. There areOon- 
flicting points of view on this, but as the w|olc 
question is still under consideration it w0uld 
be out of place to say more at this stage Qian 
that- we-will do whatever w possible to mitigate 
any inconvenience to our customers if 
branches have to be dosed On Saturdays, 
closely integrated agency arrangements beti 
all banks with a nation-wide branch sysj 
would necessitate uniform action by all Clcnj 
Banks. » 

SCHOLARSHIP SCTlIiMF 

A last item in this long account of staff mat¬ 
ters is to report that during 1963 wc established 
a two-fold Westminster Bank Scholarship 
Scheme. One part offers five annual award* to 
our own staff for full or part-time courses at a 
University or College of Further Education, and 
the other offers six similar awards to school- 
leavers without obliging them eventually' to 
enter tlie Bunk's service—though wc hope they 
will wish to do so. The first awards 
announced last summer, and the numbqf of 
applications revealed an encouraging interest in 
the scheme. We hope that, besides makJdg a 
paqdeat contribution to higher education, itJwill 
also <at!t>rtact men of graduate dr equivalent aptus 
’ to bur -service* Where good and growing oppor¬ 
tunities await them. 

CHANGES IN BANKING 

The widening scope of banking and fina§ 
business has been generally Vkxtgnised for [i 


ikls'bbt it is difficult to gfadd all 4ur‘itaty young 1 ' 
staff when they first join us. Within the first 
year’s service, however; we can and do apply 
what is effectively twd-tief diffcrcnfiattan^-M- 
deed our advanced automation system' makes 
this the more necessary. Graduates, and those 
of comparable attainment, can of course ,be 
placed in the higher echelons more qyjckly. 
Automation is also helping progressively in re¬ 
ducing the ratio of total staff to volume of 
business. 

STAFF negotiations ; 7 ‘ 

In the matter of staff negotiations we have 
for many dbcedes dealt with our staff’s own 


1 Europe qp&tliqi United States. ; % 

The process has spread in many ways; 
ddrbss mny' frontiers, sometimes by expar 
connections and sometimes by net 
vestment in other kinds of business. Thu 1 
( have seen banks entering into hire pur 
idbiqettjjc banking into international ban ling. 
Issuing | Houses into deposit taking and ifpur- 
ance, merchant firms into finance and the* |on- 
versek Our own investment in Merc^btile 
Gtedit Ltd. is on instance of these devqlop- 
metiik bbt'our main activity in them hasjl^een 
in the international field and this is desoijibed 
‘ In t supplement following this review. 


wc 

difl 


joyed a At home these changes have aroused a, :«cn 
JJgjding for money balances which i verc 


amicably settled, when necessary by arbitration. - . traditionally lodged withjcht benks^ Apaxt 
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the diversion of money right out of the banking 
system into Treasury bills, this competition is 
mainly in two forms. One is the establishment 
by Local Authorities (and to a lesser extent by 
hire purchase companies) of what is virtually a 
new money market of their own, in which they 
are persistent bidders, mostly on quite short 
terms. It was emphasised a year ago that as 
these funds are almost wholly used for long 
term investment their repayment can only come 
from new borrowings. The import for us is that 
in an emergency the banks are in the position 
of lenders of last resort to this new money mar¬ 
ket, as the Bank of England is to the Discount 
Market, but with die important difference that 
the‘tanks have no control over the market’s 
commitments. This makes quite a notable res¬ 
ponsibility which we can accept so long as in 
times of pressure it does not compromise our 
primary function of financing our trading cus¬ 
tomers whose business is the source of national 
prosperity. We still believe that long term 
investment should be financed by long term 
borrowing. The other dement consists in the 
merchant banking competition for deposits. 
There is nothing new in this except its scale, 
and our old and close relationships with many 
of these houses have only rarely involved being 
a lender of last resort. Moreover their deposits 
arc not generally used for long term investment. 

Altogether the trend is towards a general 
liberalising of banking practice and a breaking 
down of old demarcations. Restrictive attitudes 
are no more appropriate in tanking than in 
industry, and wc have felt ready to take our 
share in today’s more flexible order. Wc have 
therefore let it be known that wc are at our 
customers’ disposal for whatever services they 
may require and we can provide, including the 
raising of share or loan capital when appropriate. 
This evolution of business with our customers 
seems to be in harmony with the changing 
scene around us. 

It is also in character with the times that we 
have bought at 27s. 6d. each 480,000 5s. shares 
in Diners’ Club Ltd., being 40 per cent of that 
Company’s capital The remainder is at present 
largely held by Diners* Club Inc. of New York. 
Wc believe our connections throughout the 
country, and the ready availability of our com¬ 
puter facilities and experience, will contribute 
materially to the progressive business of Diners’ 
Club Ltd. which, in spite of its name, can cover 
almost every branch of retail trade and travel. 

BOARD AND MANAGEMENT 

The only change in the Board since a year 
ago is the appointment of Lord Caccia, whose 
distinguished public service is well known. I 
must record, however, that last March the late 
Sir Pierson Dixon was elected a Director; but 
only a few weeks later wc were deprived by his 
sudden untimely death of a colleague who, even 
in that short time, had shown how valuable his 
service to die Bank would have been.' 

During the year our two senior General 
Managers retired from their executive posts, 
but as both are Directors we fortunately still 
have them with us in that capacity. As inti¬ 
mated a year ago, Mr H. W. Norris retired at 
March 31st as Deputy Chief General Manager 
and I acknowledged then his long and most 
valuable service of which 16 years were in 
General Management. Then at the end of the 
year Mr A. D. Chesterfield retired as our Chief 
General Manager. He had held this post with 
great distinction for 16 of his 42 years with the 
Bank, and his term, most of which was under 
Lord Aldenhanrs chairmanship, was marked by 
the highest executive ability in action and ex- 
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ample. It would be difficult to enumerate 
of. his eminent service*, but they fill within the 
framework of three major achievements: the 
progressive re-organisation of our executive sys¬ 
tem ; the introduction of staff training, and of 
automation j in these three complementary ele¬ 
ments we have a well tried, flexible administra¬ 
tion, adapted to the growing needs of our 
business. He lias our best thanks for his fine 
work for the Bank. 

Mr R. E. Elliott, Deputy Chief since April 
last, has been appointed Chief General Mana¬ 
ger, and Mr A. H. A. Dibbs as a Joint General 
Manager. There have been as always many 
other retirements—so many indeed that I will 
mention only four of the most senior officers: 
Mr E. W. Welch, who was for ten years our 
Stuff Controller, than which there are few more 
exacting jobs in the Bank; Mr W. E. Edwards 
was Manager of our Lothbury Office ; Mr S. C. 
Whitbread, Manager at 21, Lombard Street, the 
old head office of the London & County Bank; 
and Mr C. E. Tizzard, the Manager of the Stock 
Office here at headquarters. Each of these most 
important posts was filled with distinction by 
these gentlemen and they, and equally their 
many colleagues retiring from other branches 
and departments all have our thanks for their 
loyalty, devotion and service to the Bank and 
our good wishes for their future. 

1965 ACCOUNTS 

As already stated the strains in the national 
economy have involved a high Bank Rate and 
official resistance to the strong demand for ad¬ 
vances ; in spite of this and the impressive array 
of other restrictions, business was extremely ac¬ 
tive throughout the year. In the outcome there¬ 
fore the Bank has had a good year and the 
profit declared is a record. The increase is 
mainly attributable to three factors: a higher 
level of advances, higher interest rates (Bank 
Rate averaged £6 8s. 5d. per cent against 
£5 Is. 2d. per cent for 1964) and to a lower 
effective overall rate of taxation. The 1965 
Finance Act makes last year a transitional one 
in which our profits are liable partly to Income 
and Profits Tax as formerly and partly to the 
new Corporation Tax. From April 1966 wc 
shall be assessed only to Corporation Tax, but 
the profits distributed thereafter will be taxed 
a second time by way of Income Tax, which will . 
be deducted from dividends and paid over to 
the Revenue by the Bank. This means that 
net profits for 1966 (i.c. after Corporation Tax) 
will have to provide for gross dividends (i.c. 
including Income 'Pax on them). In these cir¬ 
cumstances we have thought it prudent to add 
largely 10 the Profit and Loss balance carried 
forward as shown by the accounts. 

Il is a sobering thought that, in spite of all 
our exertions, the profit our predecessors earned 
forty years ago was worth about as much in 
purchasing power as what we earned last year. 
Such is the nonsense that inflation makes of 
money. Wc can claim however to have sur¬ 
passed the old days in the range of services we 
offer, and it sccnis fair to remind our customers 
who recall the leather-bound, copper-plate pass¬ 
books of long ago, the absence of commission 
charges, and many another free benefit which 
used to go with a bank account, that these things 
were an inheritance from the age of penny news¬ 
papers and the penny post, the twopenny tube 
and eggs at a shilling a dozen. But wc grate¬ 
fully acknowledge our customers* general 
recognition that wc are no more immune than 
others from the increasing costs of running a 
business today. 

The items making up the Balance Sheet are 


: mostly self-explanatory, and need janly brief 
comment. The increase In the Reserve is an 
appropriation from Profit and Lois Account apd 
there has been a growth of rather over 5 par 
cent in the deposits. On the assets side' the 
w liquid ” items (Nos. 1, 3 and 4) give s ratio of 
30 per cent to the liabilities, the prescribed mini¬ 
mum being 28 per cent. Advances- also are 
slightly higher than a year ago, bur sre within 
the maximum we have been asked to observe. 
Trade Investments are increased by nearly 
£ 4 $ million. We accepted $59,409 shares of £1 
each in the Standard Bank Ltd. in exchange for 1 
an equal number of £1 stock units in the Bank 
of West Africa Ltd. and have bought a further 
319,803 Standard Bank shares making 879*212 
. in all. Our investments in Roy West Banking 
Corporation Ltd. and in Diners* Club Ltd. are 
also included under this heading. 

The Premises account has grown by £7 mil¬ 
lion mainly on account of expenditure on the 
large branches mentioned in previous years. 
Work has proceeded at all of these and at 
Sheffield was completed early in the year. The 
new premises there are fully up to our expec¬ 
tations and we hope- are proving as convenient 
to our customers as they are to the staff work¬ 
ing at the branch. 

AUTOMATION 

In the general development of our business a 
spectacular feature lias been the extension of 
our automation system. r 

The most significant advance during 1965 
was the inception of a teleprocessing system 
whereby the computers automatically "call? 
during the day for information from branches 
as to the details of entries to accounts, and 
signify whether the data received is correct. 
This system already operates at some branches 
in the London area and is to be extended j we 
are proud that it is the fastest thing of its kind 
in Europe. The work is processed during the 
night and the ledger sheets, customers* state¬ 
ments, etc., are at the branches next morning. 

At present nearly 700,000 accounts at our 
three City Offices, at 175 branches in Greator 
London and beyond are now linked to com¬ 
puters. 'Hie system, which includes the hand¬ 
ling of customers’ standing order payments-*- 
over 4] million of which were processed by the 
computers last year—-Is to be extended ifi Lou¬ 
don and in the provinces during 1966. 

Computer techniques are by no means con¬ 
fined to our branch book-keeping but are also 
used for a number of Head Office departments, 
where data processing is to be extended, At the 
Overseas Branch, where a still faster technique 
known as “ real time *’ is to be applied, and at 
ihe Trustee Department, systems studies hasje 
already begun, 

We are not content, however, to sec computers 
dealing only with accounting procedures; we 
are now entering a new phase by employing 
them as management tools. For example, a 
system to ensure the best deployment and distri¬ 
bution of staff, forecast the needs of recruitment 
and training, and maintain staff records will be 
operational later this year. We have simultan¬ 
eously embarked on developing a service for 
bur customers by setting up and operating 
systems designed for their needs. 

DECENTRALISATION 

Another quite different event has been the 
decision to disperse the control of the provincial 
banking business from Head Office to nine 
District headquarters. These will be at Bed¬ 
ford, Birmingham, Brighton, Bristol, Chelms- 
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ford, Maidstone, Manchester, Reading and 
Sheffield. At each place there wiU be a District 
' Manager in charge who will be in regular touch 
with the branches in his area and with Head 
Office; he will also be able to supplement the 
Branch Managers' contact with opr customers in 
his neighbourhood. In this way wc shall en¬ 
hance the services we can give by having a 
broader knowledge of local affairs. There will 
be a parallel decentralisation of the Staff depart¬ 
ment to facilitate recruitment and deployment 
generally, but tltcre will Krill be the same free¬ 
dom of staff transfers from one area to another 
as hitherto, whenever these are appropriate. 

This policy of decentralisation is a major 
break with past practice by which the control of 
all our banking business has been concentrated 
in London. That system has worked well 
enough but it imposes a strain on the Head 
Office staff which the growth of business has 
mude too severe. The new arrangements are 
already operating successfully at Bristol and have 
just been started at Sheffield; wc expect to 
open other District offices early in the new year 
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These change* have been enthusiastically wel¬ 
comed by our staff and we are confident that 
they will bring great advantages. 

All in all Westminster Bank was kept busy 
during 1965 and fetv of us can recall a dull 
moment. It happens that during this very ac¬ 
tive year there have been more senior officer 
retirements than usual. This, and the expansion 
of tlie business, has brought promotion to 
many younger inen at a time of an all round 
progress which has been matched by the res¬ 
ponse of our staff—male, female and non¬ 
clerical. .Sound policy must fail of fulfilment 
wit ho ui execution and this too must fail with¬ 
out loyalty, enthusiasm and the example of 
lenders. Wc have had all these things tu abun¬ 
dance throughout the Rank and it is satisfactory 
that, besides gratitude, we are increasingly able 
to offer the more tangible rewards iliat go with 
responsibility. 

These remarks apply equally to the perfor¬ 
mance in Westminster Foreign Bunk. The good 
service at the seven continental branches and 
at the City office in London, where a very large 
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business hat been handled) baa produced excel¬ 
lent results admitting an increased dividend pay¬ 
ment to the parent bank. 

The Ulster Bank also has prospered under 
Mr Hugh Clark and bis colleagues who are to 
be thanked and congratulated on the Bank's 
continued progress. Increased profits have in 
this case also permitted declaration of a higher 
dividend for the year. 

It is plain from whut I have said that our 
General Management has been kept at full 
stretch during the year. They and their col¬ 
leagues have done splendid work, individually 
and as a team, under Mr Chesterfield's leader¬ 
ship which I know will be ardently maintained 
by Mr Elliott. I must record also how much 
the Bank owes to the work of my colleagues on 
the Board who have done mudj more than can 
be taken for grunted. Their Directorship is no 
sinecure, and our progress owes much to their 
active and enlightened contributions to our 
policy decisions. If I may acknowledge a per¬ 
sonal debt, their constant help and wide exper¬ 
ience immensely lighten a chairman's tusk. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF KUWAIT S.A.K. 

I MttWlsIli'il I‘>52 

Uudei (’harler grunted by 11.11. Shaikh \bdulla Al Sulim A1 Sabah, the lute Amir of the Stale of kuw.ut 


STATEMENT Ol CONDITION at Mst DECEMBER, 1965 


IIAHIIITIES Kim nil i 

Dinars 

Capital, Authorised, Issued and Paid Up.. 2,947,Sii0 

Statutory Reserve. 745.000 

General Reserve. 7,255.000 

_ .. iv000.000 

Profit and f oss Account. « I ^,200 


Current, Deposit and Other Accounts (including Inner 

Reserves and Provisions). 

Proposed Dividend. 

Confirmed Credits. Acceptances and Guai.iiiiecs on 
bclviir of Customers, us per comm . 


11.062.706 

I (4.444,550 
707,400 

31.465;W 


ASSETS Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

Cash and ( urrciil Accounts vs ilh Hanks. 13,605,254 

Money at Call and Short Notice. 9,950.000 

British Government Treasury Rills. 700,000 

British and Ollier Government Seem itics (at under market 

value). 71.463 

Deposit Accounts with Ranks and Industrial Bunkers ... 69,229,000 

Advances fo Customers, Bills Discounted and Othei 

Accounts. 51,192,097 

Unquoted Investments, at oi under cost. 1,015,942 

I and and Buildings, at com less amounts written oil.... 450,001) 

Liability of Ctisiomcis foi Confirm*d Credits, Accept¬ 
ances .md C»tun amces, as /w comm . 31,465.933 


K.D. 177.6NO.5S9 


K.D. 177/4*0,5X9 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for Hie year ended 31 st DECEMBER, 1965 


1 funsTericd to Statutory Reserve . 
Transferred to General Reserve... 
Proposed Dividend of24 per cent. 
Balance carried forward. 


Kuwaiti Kuwaiti 

Dinars Dinars 

166,000 Profit idler charging all expenses, making provisionti fur 

784,000 Contingencies and writing down assets.. 1,659,333 

707,400 Balance brought forward from previous year.... . H 3,273 

115,206 


K.D. 1,772)606 


I Kuwaiti Dinar 


IT Sterling 


K.D. 1,772,606. 


London Correspondent* : ; 

Midland Bank Limited 
Barclay* Bank Limited 
Lloyds Bank Limited 
National Provincial Bank I united 
Westminster Bank Limited 
Chartered Hunk 
Eastern Bank Limited 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Bank of Tokyo Limited 
Fuji Bank I imited 


Sew York Correy/tondents ; 
lr\ ing Trust Company 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Bank of America (International! • 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
Manufacturers Hanover Tnisi Company 
First National City'Bunk 
Citcmicul Bank New York Trust Company 


Correspondents in all principal countries 

A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 
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CAIRN |^fe^ ^ NT 

'&$ W^Sbfmm 

ON CWmNUeO EXPANSlON 
IN NORTH AMERICA 
TRUST’S PROGRESS 

Sir Denys Lowsot, Jit,'the Chairman, pre¬ 
sided at the Annual General Meeting of 
Gtiroton Investment Trust Ltd. which was held 
on January 20th, at Esuma Hou/Be* Gresham 
Street, London, EC2. '*fo'rhe eburse of his 
remarks he said: 

The gross revenue has increased l>y £9,000 
uf £122,447 ; this increase i> mainly- due to 
increased dividend payments from our existing 
holdings. Your Directors are recommending a 
final dividend of 10 per cent making 17 per cent 
for the year against. 16 per cent last year. The 
amount carried forward is £54,363 against 
£46,805 brought in.. 

At October 31st, lW, the market value of our 
investments showed an appreciation of 7746 
per cent over book value. As will be seen from 
the Directors* Report the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the investments is as follows:—Great 
Britain 81.39 per edrit,'the Commonwealth (ex¬ 
cluding Canada) 4.62 per cent, USA and 
Canada 11.73 per cent; Central and South 
America 0.87 per cent and European and mis¬ 
cellaneous 1.04 per cent; whilst as regards 
categories 2.07 per cent arc in Bonds, Deben¬ 
ture Srocks and Notes, 5.51 per cent in Prefer¬ 
ence and Preferred Ordinary Stocks and Shares 
and 92.78 per cent in Ordinary and Deferred 
Ordinary Stocks and Shares. 

During the year under revi<& conditions in 
tit is country have remained static with virtually 
no changes in the index of industrial production 
and the Financial Times industrial shares index, 
v ith an estimated increase of only some 2 per 
cent in the Gross National Product. 

Conversely in the USA the economy con¬ 
tinues to expand strongly fur the lifth year in 
succession with ihc Gross National Product 
rising to $670 billion in 1965, an increase of 
6 i per cent over 1964. All sectors of the 
economy, business, Government and the con¬ 
sumer have contributed a significant share to 
ihis expansion. 

As regards 1966 it is confidently expected that 
ihc gross national product in the USA will 
rise to over $720 billion but there are now signs 
of some inflationary pressures with the Ameri¬ 
can economy moving closer to capacity than at 
any time in almost a decade. For instance the 
wholesale price index, having remained stable 
fur over four years has moved up 2.7 per cent 
in ihc past year and consumer prices have risen 
by 1.8 per cent; and unemployment has fallen 
in the lowest level in eight years; and among 
adult males it is now down to 2.8 per cent, the 
smallest figure since just after the Korean War 
ended 12 years ago. These factors no doubt 
prompted the Federal Reserve Bank to raise the 
discount rate last month from 4 per cent to 
4 per cent which is higher than it has been for 
35 years. 

The long-term prospects must still be regarded 
ns good; America enjoys a high standard of 
living and its rate of productivity is one of the 
highest in the world. For instance with only 
6 ' per cent of the world population the USA 
is responsible for over 40 per cent of the goods 
and services produced anywhere in the world 
and nearly 50 per cent of qll industrial output, 
In addition there is every indication of a fur¬ 
ther su^tanuri jpcmulation increase in the next 
14 years up w>71980, ofa&• mil* 
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> dpOGte* tgablc M sector* . 
/;:#■ theAncKrtcan ccononiy w betefitfftfcijf the*; 

increased consumer spending which must result. 

^ . CANA PA ■ 

As a natural corollary the 'economy' in Canada 
has also continued to prosper. For the second 
year running the increase, in the value of total 
output approached 9;per cjrrit. As price ihefepse* 
accounted for just under 3 per cent, the 
resultant true increase in real output was 
between 6 per cent and 6j per cent- * 

As 1 said a year ago ihe Canadian balance 
of p a nmints was unlikely to improve in 1965 
, due to ilu* Iti&ji level of imports which would 
. bo required to satisfy Ik r capital ufscatnictt dro- 
gr.immc. In fact figures for the first nine 
monihs of 19o5 show that, largely as a result of • 
a sharp increase in imports, Canada's export 
surplus has fallen to $78 million against $539 
miliiun for the corresponding period in 1964— 
despite the large sales of wheat to Russia which 
for 1965 earned approximately $450 million. 
This has eliminated any hopes of an overall 
balance of payment* deficit; below $1, billion'for 
1965. 


EAST ANGLIAN TRUSTEE 
SAVINGS BANK 

ANNUAL CENLRAI. MELTING 

The one hundred and forty-ninth Annual 
General Meeting of the Hast Anglian Trustee 
Savings Bank was held on January 17th in 
Norwich. Sir Richard Barrett-Lennard, the 
Chairman, said: 

The Bank is now entering on its one hundred 
and fiftieth year of service with a record figure 
of Total Funds amount in? to £71,000,000. The 
increase for the year exceeds £6.500,000 and 
though this figure is not in itself a record, it 
must be regarded as very saii'-faciory in view 
ol the high Bank Rate which ha** pic vailed dur¬ 
ing the year. Furthermore, our increase com¬ 
pares very favourably with the progress of oilier 
Trustee Savings Banks. 

Indeed, during the year wc have advanced 
from eighth to seventh among ihc eighty Banks 
in the Movement. 

I would like io draw atientioi) to our addition 
to reserves. The main business of the Bank 
is in two Departments. The funds of the 
Ordinary Department are deposited with the 
Naiionai Debt Commissioners and this leaves 
no discretion to the Trustees for investment. 

However, the funds of the Special Investment 
Department, a total of almost £38.000,000, are 
invested bv the Trustees within certain limits 
laid down by ihc National Debt Office. It is in 
this Department that the success or failure of 
the Trustees’ investment policy will appear. 
During 1965, the addition to reserves exceeds 
£150,000. The present Rate of Interest paid 
to depositors is 5 per cent. 

By the Constitution of Trustee Savings Banks, 
there are no shareholders nor are the Trustees 
or Governors paid for their services. The only 
beneficiaries of the Bank are the depositors but 
any change in the rate of interest paid to them 
in the Investment Department must have the 
sanction of the National Debt Commissioners. 

Towards the end of last year when it was 
clear that a substantial surplus would occur on 
the year’s working, the Trustees applied for 
permission to pay more than 5 per cent. This 
was refused, and again refused in October for 
#ieperiodcommencing November 21st last.' 
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These itihiiwta w^nb* fc i*tade 
of inability to pay, but on account of the 
Government's wish to avoid antagonising 
vermin borrowers by any increase in the rate of 
interest offered within the Nutiona! Savings 
Movement. 


The Trustees felt that this was an unreason¬ 
able interference with their wish to manage 
tb the best of their ability the funds entrusted 
to them. Accordingly, at the decision of the 
Trustees, I wrote to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer but his reply merely confirmed the 
decision of the National Debt Office. 

The Trustees resent the political pressure 
exercised, they believe for the first time, against 
Savings Bank depositors and they wish to make 
known as widely as possible to their depositors, 
the reason for their being deprived of the 
benefits of the successful management of their 
Bank. 


The additional cost would not have fallen 
on the rax payer but would have been paid out 
of the profits earned during the year. 

In discussing the National Plan the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer said “ An increased flow 
of personal savings would help here.” 

This expression of opinion does not appear 
to be consistent with the restrictions placed upon 
the depositors of Trustee Savings Banks. 

During the year we have introduced Current 
Accounts, upon which depositors may now draw 
their own cheques. We expect that this new 
service will be found a great convenience for 
many of our depositors. 

I would like to mention the promotion of 
Mr W. F. CuJIington, at present the Branch 
Manager of the Surrey Street Branch, to be 
Property Manager at the Head Office of the 
Bank, and to thank the staff for their work 
during the year, in particular Mr John Evans, 
the General Manager of the Bank, and note with 
pleasure the public recognition of his work 
in the award to him during the year of the 
MBB. 

Sir Richard moved the adoption of the one 
hundred and forry-ninth Annual Report. 

Mr Eric Mackintosh, the Vice-Chairman, in 
seconding the proposition, announced that the 
increase in Accounts in all Departments for the 
year exceeded'thirty thousand. 
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Midland Reports for 1965.■■ 



Extracts from the Statement issued to Share • 
holders hy the Chairman , Sir Archibald Forbes , 

cnr.. 


Barely six months ago renewed pressure oil 
sterling again placed the rate with the dollar in 
jeopardy and onoe more short-term assistance 
had to be invoked. Since then the situation has 
taken a more favourable turn, with the external 
rate generally running above par. We are most 
appreciative of the farther help for sterling in 
time of need, and must remain determined to 
clear the slate as soon as is practicable. Thus 
while in Britain hard-won gains are consolidated 
day by day, we have to recognize that we are 
scarcely in a position to relax. 

Despite restrictions, however, the economy 
has proved remarkably resilient, and business 
activity has kept up well. Exports haw* con¬ 
tinued to rise and there has been some improve¬ 
ment in our terms of trade. Even w ith the further 
increase in imports, the balance of trade and 
payments is looking healthier than a year ago. 
Yet the scattered indications of slackening in 
home demand do not represent a conclusive 
change, and we must ask ourselves whether the 
trend towards a more moderate level of activity 
has gone far enough, since inflationary 
tendencies, though now better contained, are 
•till too evident, especially in the labour market. 
Above all, the crisis has left burdens in the form 
of the heavy debts incurred overseas which fall 
due for repayment within a few years, and the 
fact that these obligations loom ahead must 
influence the Government’s actions as we go 
along. At present, although conditions are far 
steadier, a wary sensitivity towards the pound 
persists at home and abroad. 

While Britain strives to put her house in order, 
we may well look again at the character of 


Sir Archibald Forbes reviews 
credit restraints, fiscal changes 
and overseas investment... 

W ... of immediate importance is the continued 
progress in the recovery of sterling... At home and 
abroad, a pound is what a pound will buy In goods 
and services, and we have to make it manifest that it 
represents good value now and in the years ahead 99 


restrictions and of other financial changes with 
which we have been confronted. The authorities 
pay special attention to the lending activities of 
the banks and during the recent crisis, as on 
previous occasions, the method has been to 
curtail and re-direct bank lending. The call for 
“special deposits” has absorbed one per cent of 
the resources of the clearing banks and three 
tellers of guidance the so-called directives - 
establish the k 'haves and have-nots” in the credit 
Held. This time a ceiling is set. limiting the rise 
in advances to the private sector to five per cent 
over the year to March next. 

In looking at these restraints we must also 
remember that the principal banks have arranged 
to furnish finance for capital exports on medium- 
term or longer, often for substantial amounts to 
be made available in the future. This is liable to 
be taken up, possibly in amounts large enough 
to bring about a “lumpy” effect in figures for 
bank advances, and to disturb the pattern that 
bank managements are hoping to follow. 

FISCAL CHANGES 

This time the restrictions on lending have been 
applied more extensively outside the banks, the 
directives covering the activities of virtually all 
lending institutions. In addition, fiscal changes 
have been introduced that are designed to 
encourage retention rather than distribution of 
company profits, and also to discourage invest¬ 
ment abroud. Stricter exchange control is like¬ 
wise limiting the expansion of British enterprise 
overseas. 

In recent times well over two-thirds of the 
gross investment in fixed and current assets by 
industrial and commercial—excluding financial 
—companies haw come from internal resources. 
The new system of taxation is intended to press 
still farther this reliance on self-finance, the 


retention of profits being encouraged on the 
familiar arguments, first that capital investment 
in Britain is too low and that industry generally 
should seek deliberately to develop on capital 
intensive lines; and secondly, that the tax burden 
should be reduced for the dynamic, swiftly 
growing companies that often are particularly 
dependent on retained earnings for capital 
development. However this may be. objections 
sometimes made to undue reliance on self- 
finance have to be borne in mind, for example 
that retentions are not subject to market tests of 
profitability, even though such funds have to 
earn their keep. 

Several particular criticisms have been made 
against Britain's new system of company taxa¬ 
tion and there is general concern about the 
adverse effect that it may have upon the value 
of investment allowances. At this stage we can 
hardly assess the full extent to which these 
various changes alter the setting for company 
finance, but when considering where lies the 
best balance between self-finance and the capital 
market, surely we should lean towards which¬ 
ever will be likely to further progress towards the 
most flexible and modern industrial structure. 

CAPITAL FOR COMPANIES 
The raising of new capital has changed in nature, 
largely as a consequence of fiscal arrangements, 
and here, as with self-finance, the new taxes 
have reinforced established trends and provoked 
questions concerning the longterm effects of 
recent developments. According to Midland 
Bank statistics the amount of new money raised 
on the capital market by companies in 1965 was 
again at a high level, but whereas up to 1962 
debenture and other fixed interest securities had 
rarely exceeded one-half of new issues by com¬ 
panies, and were often one-third or less, in each 
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- »rouod thre*4ftt*t i&tyW*- 
tenUbn and in amount substantial greater than 
ever bdfore.*'' 

One important reason for the trend to loan 
stocks was'that interest ori these was an allow- 
able .^eductlon wheii listening a compan/s 

' liability to, profits; tea, and the advantage for 
*ji ^a eapha^wih he enhanced underthfcnew tea 

• system* This aspect, apart from oonsktemtions 
ofcontinuing inflation and ‘ advantages of 

*gejiring, may well make debt Capital, if accept- 
able to investors, mors attractive to companies 
than equity issues when raising funds. 

■ : On * broader jpaovgy, the awe wi^cjy/debt 
capital is employe^ the more Is company 
finance likely to bccom^ subject to the influence 
of the authprificft; qs ; by r fredit restrictions, by 
Interest rates, and in other ways! A disadvantage 
not 'often noted, moreover, is that a growing 
volume of secured debt' capital may well make it 

* difficult for bank finance to be provided. 

The various changes.in the financial environ¬ 
ment are being reflected in business attitudes. 
Some adjustments are likely to prove lasting, 
and here we must guard against the risk of 
introducing rigidities into Britain's industrial 
structure. If our competitive position is to 
sharpen, we need all the flexibility we can 
achieve, with funds for* investment moving 
where they are Likely to be fiiost effective in 
promoting modernization and development. It 
is perhaps worth reflecting upon whether, in 
periods when such restraints have to be applied, 
bank lending could not be more clearly directed 
towards improvingindustry’s competitive power. 

But of immediate i«v>ortance is the continued 
progress in the recovery of sterling, and 1 end 
these general observations as I began, by urging 
the paramount need to bring into order our 
external account and to deal wi$h the heavy 
obligations our country has incurred. The 
strength of sterling depends basically upon 
Britain's well-directed eflorts.and the acceptance 
of individual responsibility by her people. At 
home and abroad, a jocund ii what a pound will 
buy in goods and services, and we have to make 
it manifest that it represents good, value now 
. and intbeycai? ahead,, 

A major accession to our Croup during the 
year resulted from the acquisition of the share 
capital of Northern Bank Limited.' 
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tW 'Northirti Jtanfc : Hkir dialed H MU*;: 

• for (be ftasi'^4 yeuv'and, in addition ® Its" 
Head Q$ce in Bplteqt, qow .has , 131 offices in 

■ Northern Ireland and 54 in Eire. ; 

OUT-TURN FOR 19*5 
'The net profit for Midland Bank Limited for 
1465 after providing for Contingencies and 
taxation was £10*8 in, ($u» compared with £6 5m. 
in 1964). The Directors reoomnwvd a final 
dividend of 714 per pent which, with the interim 
dividend of 6% per pent already paid, would 
represent a total distribution, of 14. per cent for, • 
the year on the kspcct share capital of £64*7 m. 
tea increased by the fs$i$ of £2*9 m. through tfia 
acquisition, of Northern-Bank Limited). The 
total dividend* after deduction of income tax, - 
would absorb £5*3 ijt.* leavlrtg £5*5 m. to be* 
added to published reserves (including the carry 
forward, on profit and loss account). 

THe results for 1965 have to be viewed against 
the background of. exceptional circumstances. 
Bank rate; and therefore interest rates generally, 
Were maintained at an unusually high level 
throughout the year, with consequential effects 
on our earnings. Additionally, the changes in 
the taxation system brought about by the 
Finance Act 1965 had a material bearing on the 
provision necessary for taxation. In this 
transitional year the effect broadly was to 
reduce the tax charge on the trading profit from 
the 56% per cent which applied in 1964 to an 
estimated rate of 40 per cent in the form of 
corporation tux. The bulk of our investment 
income was still subject to income tax and profits 
tax, but^Afr 5 April, l£6fr tiiui wilLbe jtitercjf : 
to a flat .tax at wfutfeto/, 

may then be the ruling rale. Since the whole qf 
, the 1965 dividend will be payable before 5 April, ' 

• 1966, income tax deducted therefrom does nqt 
: fall to be paid to the Inland Revenue, and 
(accordingly that dividend has been shown net- * 
I of income tax The net dividend of £5*3 m. for 

! |965 is equivalent to a gross amount of £9* I m. 

; Thcseexceptional matters apart, the funds at 
our disposal have grown and, taking the year as 
;.a whole, we have been able to employ them 
Imore profitably. On the average for the twelve 
(months to mid-December, our deposits were 
1 5 * | per cent higher on the year, while our 
I advances were up by 6*9. An illustration of the 
j increase In business is given by the way in which 
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they represent a financial Seed-bed, as jt werei gi 
innovation, and often enough innovation licsat 
the heart of profitable business progress. 

During 1965 the number off offices open in* 
creased by 66, bringing the total to about 2,600/ 

It is important to remember that the goodwill 
of a bank and its contribution to the economy 

• rest upon the nature of the service which it 
gives to the public, and this in turn is peculiarly 
dependent on the character and ability of the 
staff. Therefore it is essential to the proper 
conduct of its operations that a bank should be 
able in a competitive market to recruit and 

. retain staff wjih the qacetsory attribute?., 

of this Bank in 1965 to increase salaries was 
criticized by the National Boai-d for Prices and 
Incomes mv-the groundsthal^h^ gwards wen 
in excess* ot what tire Board regarded as 
warranted within the terms of the White Paper 
on Prices and Incomes Policy. Jo reviewing 
salary levels as in other aspects of our work— 
we always endeavour to be mindful of the 
national interest and on this occasion >ye were 
particularly conscious of the need to contain 
inflationary pressures. With all respect to the 
view of the National Board We Still ffeef that the 
action taken was justified within any practicable 
interpretation of the policy aimed at ifi the 
White Paper. 



Midland Bank 

I Ccfikt of the Annual Report & Chairman's Statement can be obtained from: 

| -— "T&~Secrttary, Midland Bank Llmlttd, Head Office, Poultry, London, E.C.2. 

.€. 0.3 j'OO^OJ .T 33 RT 8 QWeWQ- PS 
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THE MANCHESTER & 
SALFORD TRUSTEE 
SAVINGS-BANK 

SIR KliNNETH D. STEWARDS MLPOKT 

. The Annual General Meeting was held in 
January , 21st, the Rt. Reverend 
the iJbfji) Rjahop of Manchester presiding. 

"jpi f Chairman, Sir Kenneth D«, Stewart, Bt, 
GW. .in' the course of his remarks said: 

»Thkyear has been an eventful one boili fur 
the Manchester Bank and for the* Association 
generally. Perhaps the most interesting ven¬ 
ture has.'beat the introduction of our current 
account service, whereby wc are able to issue 
cheque Jbpoks to (^depositors. . This has re¬ 
quited Ipccial legitfation, and has necessitated 
a great deal 6f complicated negotiation in which 
the IMftfttry; the National Debt Office, and the 
Qeariltg Pwdcers have all been concerned. 

In Mattcfteiter the service was inaugurated on 
September 21, 1965, and I am glad to say 
that everything is going smoothly. The number 
of pur, depositors making use of the facility is 
growing ttegdily month by month, and we think 
it is much appreciated. 

Another development which has taken place 
during 1965 has been the granting of additional 
revenue to the Ordinary Department by the 
Treasury. They will now pay us 12s. 6d. per 
annum on every 4,100 of deposits, which is the 
limit which they are allowed by Statute. Every 
Trustee Savings Bank receives this sum, but 
they all surrender Is. 6d. per cent (about 
4,750,000 per annum) to a fund which is used 
to encourage development in those parts of the 
country where there are few offices but where 
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there is a .huge potential from the monetary 
point; of view. The main area which is under¬ 
developed is fn the south of England. 

FI 1 ITT Ol HIGH BANK IIATF 

This year has been a difficult one generally 
for the Trustee Savings Banks and the high 
Rank Rate has meant that almost all of them 
have failed to increase their deposits as much 
as ihey did in previous years. In fact, the 
increase throughout the Movement has 
amounted to approximately £140 millions 
against more than £200 millions in 1964. 

Manchester suffered rather more than most 
banks, as you can see front the Annual Report. 
Wc incTeased our deposits by £4*364,636, 
against £6,557,291 in 1964, but this result can 
partly be attributed to the fall in the population 
of Manchester due to the huge clearance pro¬ 
grammes being carried out at the present time. 
It is interesting to note that the populations 
of the Cities of Manchester and Salford have 
fallen by 93,000 since 1951—rather over 10 per 
cent. 

However, 1 always look to the total number 
of active depositors who use our Bank, and in 
a year like this, when so many of our old 
customers have been moved to distant places, 
I am glad to say dial the number in our Ordi¬ 
nary Department has increased by more than 
5,000 to 354,000. In the Special Investment 
Department our customers have increased by 
over 4,000 to a total of 70,890. This is en¬ 
couraging, and shows that our services are 
appreciated. 

TKIIUIIt 10 M AI I 

I would like to finish my account of the 
year’s work with a really genuine tiibutc to 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 

LIMITED 


Statement of Accounts, December 31, I96S 

LIABILITIES 

Authorised Caettat: £ l 

100,000 Preference Shares of 12 cikIi and 3,300,000 Ordinary Mure** m 
£ Vetch ... ... .. .I.SMMWO 

Issued Capiial: - 

40QVOM £2* 6/-Cumulative Preference Share,, fulls iMtd . 200,000 

3,000,000 IT Ordinary Shares, futh paid . (.000.000 

1,2003*00 

General Reserve . . 1.000.000 

Profit and Loss Account. *A i.! 7 * . 

i/uu.m 

5,1 A3.173 

U’tfOA Secured no AsmcI* «!' the, Company .. 147,494,734 

Deposits, sundry Creditors mid Contingency Account . 4.055,710* 

Final Dividends Ur\\ lav recommended .. ,. 170,962 

~AI5A,KK4.ft33 

Nihbh • 

I. tti'ttM if Ir* nrr iiiHmk-tl ,1 .i**! m niMik.'l vul|* a . ulikhiwrr 1, flu* IitWi*r 

9. Th«v J- 4 <Vi)t lMg.nl InbiNty III ivjm l n t H|ll» He <i| f I I.JHI.SI- <«!«•!« 

I. Iimiiiit' 'I n ri'iinrcribtr u. 4:,in l,s« fw * Im mi arrotnit. 


ASSETS 



24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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.the staff. We have had a strenuous year. The 
introduction of the cheque scheme meant a. great 
deal of intensive training, ami a great de&l of 
preparation. This was undertaken iff a most 
wholehearted manner, and I fed proud of the 
way in which the staff have kept «nd improved 
the goodwill of the public. 

Finally, I would like to say that we face the 
New Year with considerable confidence. We 
hope very much that we shall see the Bank Rate 
fail and that the very high rates of interest will 
come down to a more reasonable level, and, 
above all tilings, that there will be some let-up 
in the continual inflation which is doing so 
much to damage our economy. 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY 

HIGHER PROFITS 


The ninety-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Alexanders Discount Company Limited will be 
held on February 21st in London. 

'Hie following is the circulated statement of 
the chairman, Mr J. P. R. Glyn: 

During the year the amount of Treasury Bills 
on offer has been the smallest for many years 
Consequently the turnover has been sharpiy re¬ 
duced and our earnings from this source have 
suffered accordingly. 

At the same time, as a result of die credit 
squeeze, restrictions have been placed on our 
holdings of commercial bills. It is disappoint¬ 
ing to have to limit this portion of our business 
after the strenuous attempts we have made to 
increase it in recent years. 

Since the reduction ot the Bank Rate to 6 
per cent on June 3rd, the market in short-dated 
Government bonds has broadened and our turn¬ 
over show's a sharp increase on last year. It is 
satisfactory to report that the transfer to cover 
the depreciation on our holding of these bonds 
which had to be made at the end of 1964 has 
now been returned to Contingency Account. 

The short Corporation bond market has con¬ 
tinued to grow satisfactorily during the year and 
there arc now over £120 million outstanding. 
It is now possible both to buy and sell these 
bonds with increasing freedom. The Discount 
Market has made a real contribution to die flex¬ 
ibility of Local Authority financing. By accept¬ 
ing the bonds as eligible collateral security for 
borrowing purposes the Bank of England could 
also* make a contribution. 


After making a transfer to inner reserves a 
profit of £258,916 has been declared, which 
conpparcs with £240,092 last year and the Board 
recommends the payment of a final dividend on 
the ordinary capital of 9] per cent, less tax, 
making a total of 12] per cent, less tax, for the 
year. 


Provided profits t*an :;be. nwntaincd for the 
whole of 1966 at dl^ ratji.aclmytpd during the 
last six months duf* 1 ! 965£ftjid‘ i 1 n the absence of 
; iunt§« 9 gen cirq^staq^^y|bW directors expect 
■Q|tf;;,fcjpblc to ft>r the current year 

rate If divid«j#6n capital; 

^^!M|itanUiil|^rhc^|p sirfscsJ thaftno special 
interim should ^,p^prik£.tpAjapjj'5, 1966. 

That our Madfec^Mr f%w$Jns, has been 
able to discharge mi^gt^yaw^rluTiri as Chair¬ 
man of the Discount Mamet Association is a 
further indication of the support which the staff 
of your Company give so readily to the Manager 

w *■- i.* 1 *—n“»Wi«ri.-. w.H'w'.n.tva 
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Statement by Mr J. $. Hutchison (Chairman) 
to the Eightieth .Annual General Meeting of 
Members to be held at 12 noon at Grosvenor 
Hqpse, London, oh 15th February, 1966: 


BOARD 

This year we come, sadly, to the retirement of 
Lord Rtfith from bur Board at the conclusion of 
his term of office. Lord Reith has given us the 
benefit of his vast fund of experience in most 
generous measure, and has taken the closest 
interest in all our activities i it is difficult to 
make adequate 1 acknowledgement of all that 
we owe to him.. . We shall, . of course, 
enormously miss his great personality, and 
we wish him every possible happiness in 
ihe coming years. 

Mr John Strong, who has recently represen¬ 
ted us in Italy, retired from his appointments 
with the company and from the Board at the 
end of 1965. 

During the year three chief executives, Dr 
R. F. Goldstein, Mr L. E. Smith and Dr 
N. Gross, w'erc appointed to the Board, 
and Dr Goldstein was appointed Managing 
Director. 


PROM IS 

Group sales* last year of over £92,000,000 were 
a record and trading profits rose by £425,000 to 
£11,875,000. This was after charging £487,000 
more for depreciation at £7,991,000. 

Home profits at £4,500,000 were up by 
£120,000 and overseas at £7,375,000 were higher 
by £305,000. Practically all our activities made 
their contribution to the increased sales and 
profits. 

Taxation absorbed £4,054,000 (£4,797,000) 
and minority interests £1,201,000 (£1,169,000)- 
£1,000,000 was credited from tax equali¬ 
sation reserve no longer required and the 
balance for disposal thus became £9,400,000 
(P,1*9,000). 

Subsidiary companies have retained 
£1,405,000 (£1,174,000) of the year’s profit. 
£1,500,000 was again placed to* general reserve 
and this year, in addition, wc have placed 
£1,500,000 to obsolescence reserve. Debenture 
redemption called for £112,000 (£106,'000) and 
preference and, proposed ordinary dividends 
’ £2,725,dOO (£2^589.000). The balance of 
unappropriated * pf&fft remaining to be carried 
forward at £2,158,000 was £378,000 greater 
than last year. 

. ' TAXATION 

The basis of taxation has 1 been radically 
changed and has become extremely cbmplex, 
especially this year With its transition from the 
did system to the new: 

We h^vc assumed in our figures that corpora¬ 
te ‘tfottft* tax hrllF bfe if 35 per 5 tent. The 
efiargeat Mfiicmx whfch the Oiantcl- 
to t , baa indicated as an Absolute maMmttoi, 
would be about £201,000. 


At a first glance ouf profits are up and our 
taxation dowju but this arises solely from the 
change from the one system to the other. Our 
.taxation will be much increased when the new 
system is fully applicable- For example, invest¬ 
ment allowances this, jjsar on our large capital 
expenditure t ate reduced by £580,000 and our 
overseas income by, £250,000 ; nor arc we likely 
to get any , transitional or ” overspill ” benefit 
because of the restrictive provisos that have 
been attached to such relief. 

Next year, assuming the same profit and divi¬ 
dend, there will he mbre tax to pay owing to 
these reduced allowances, and in addition to 
corporation profits tax, income tax deducted 
from dividends has to be accounted for as well. 
In fact the new basis will hamper us severely 
in at least three important development res¬ 
pects. Firstly, capital expenditure from our 
own resources in the UK—in support of the 
government's declared objective of technological 
advance in the basic industries of the country 
—is lessened by the reduction in investment 
allowance benefit. Secondly, investment over¬ 
seas which in our experience is a major con¬ 
tributor to increased exports, is penalised by 
the reduction in double tax relief. And finally, 
new equity capital which ought to have its due 
place in the capital raising plans of any pro¬ 
gressive company, is virtually frustrated—and 
already there is plenty of evidence of this 
—by the tax weight on dividends and the 
disproportionate encouragement given to 
loan issues. 

RESERVES AND DIVIDENDS 

This year we have been able to draw back 
£1,000,000 from tax equalisation reserve no 
longer required under file new taxation arrange¬ 
ments. In addition to placing £1,500,000 to 
general reserve as in previous years, and increas¬ 
ing the profit carried forward in the subsidiaries 
and in the parent company by a total of 
£1,597,000, we have set up an obsolescence 
reserve of £1,500,000. 

I have referred in previous years to the pro¬ 
tection afforded by our reserves against the in¬ 
flationary increase in cost of replacing assets 
at the end of their useful lives. Owing io the 
increased pace of technical advance it is now 
becoming apparent that we shall also have to 
reckon with the probability that plant will be¬ 
come obsolete before its calculated life has been 
fully run. Technological change in lte indus¬ 
tries we serve not Only conics more quickly, but 
often requires us to operate on a scale that 
makes uneconomic the continued use of exist¬ 
ing plant of smaller capacity. This rising fac¬ 
tor of technical obsolescence need not worry us 
too gravely, but it has seemed prudent to set up 
some reserve for it. 

In reaching their recommendation on the final 
ordinary dividend this year, your directors had 
regard not only to the -improved results of the 
past year, tfie current trading situation, and 
other usu&l considerations, but also to the situa¬ 
tion when ’ the hew taxation programme is fully 
applicable, so far as this dm be foreseen at this 
1 stage. In all the circumstances they -have' felt 


justified in recomendtag in increase in the year's 
total ordinary dividend tom 10 ptrccnttoll 
per cent reflecting the company**. enhonood 
trading position and mainuritung the atahdy 
progression of dividend payments- in meant 
. years, t 

' ‘ ■ ' 1 •’ . t - ■ V ' «■ V-. htt 

‘ t RNANOT 

Last year I explains! that we had Uft&r 
consideration the issue of further loan capital 
to meet new Opportunities* for expansion at home 
and overseas. We wcrc, 4 dyised then tp take 
advantage of. an opportunity to ojacc further 
debenture stock, and we,issued fl } 00O,pO0 ,6i 
per cent debenture stock- 1985/90 at 981 ‘ per 
cent in February 1965. This met o\ur a^dUfqoal 
needs of last year, leaving our group bank bor¬ 
rowing now at about the same. level , pi 
£9,000,000 as a year ago. 

Our requirements for this year are covered 
under existing arrangements 'with our banket*, 
helped of course by the large sums available 
from our depreciation provisions and retained 
profits. But expansion continues, and we qtt 
considering with our advisers the method ff 
obtaining the further loan capital which, we 
expect to need in due course. 

INDUVIRIAI AND MKDICAI. <«AbES 

General engineering demand for industrial 
gascN was brisk throughout last year, and gave 
full employment to our production and trans¬ 
port facilities. 

Sales of nitrogen, argon and propane, were 
again particularly good. The PoiarKtrcam liquid 
nitrogen system for transport of refrigerated 
foodstuffs continued u> grow and other uses of 
this sort for nitrogen are ih' prospect. Our 
unique ability to provide very large supplies of 
nitrogen economically for quite short periods is 
widening importantly the uses for this inert gas 
in quite new directions, for example, in the 
safety purging of plant installations and tankers, 
or in the sealing of electric generator* in -the 
new thermal power stations. 

In medical gases, a feature has been a wide 
extension of hospital pipeline systems fed' from 
central stores of liquid oxygen, giving great 
advantages of convenience in use and reduction 
in noise; in this activity we have been cwice as 
busy as before, and prospects are good. Medical 
gas sales rose again and included first sales of 
our new product Entonox, a consistent homo¬ 
geneous mjxtiyrc of. fMmm. gti&.mtrpus oxide in 
a single portable cytijaoer, which is of particular 
benefit in midwifery in the home. 

TONNAGE AND PIPUINIi OXYGEN 
• Tonnage oxygen capacity was well used’and 
we had the benefit of a period Of steadier de¬ 
mand. The twenty-six plants now in operation 
are processing air at the rate of no less than 
8,000^)00 tons per annum. .■ * 

The benefits from the Use of our products on 
the toflnage* 1 scale become more firmly estab¬ 
lished ev^y day ahd 'h.tvrbtotight us mfefitiy 
tony 1 'new contracts. Often now when K Sub¬ 
stantial additions to capacity arc wafffod, 
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are enabled, from toe base of an existing plant, 
. to evolve a comprehensive scheme offering a 
more economic tsse^^i)9|Af|^lit| in pro- 
duction and a retienxSaei grwipitig of suppuesf 
Quickening technological change in the basic 
industries using gases in tonnage quantities 
makes it of high importance to brtng the widest 
resource to bear to solve each new need. This 
we are well placed to do. . ,. , f 

In such arrangements we must use every 
facility to best advantage and without hesita¬ 
tion. Plants in tegular use today and with, use- 
fui^life ahead may have to be supplanted by 
' huger plant with cheaper costs, nr: may be set 
aside as standby insurance for a particular 
scheme, or to meet peaki’in demand. The 
substantial obsolescence reserve we have set up 
this year will encourage bold action when this 
is necessary, unhaqppratti by concern about dis¬ 
placement of existing capital. 

< : CHEMICAL PLANT 
JMttjf the enquiries for tonnage oxygen 
phfoti mentioned butt yea* became firm con- 
tTKtfS, and our Edmon t on works are operat¬ 
ing to fuH * capacity. We are particularly 
pleased to have been successful in gaining 
£T,5O9flO0 export orders; including ; a plant 
for Australia which is the largest yof built 
in the UK. 

A fqlHbw.of enquiries continue^: the birder 
book is well'filled* ahead, including contracts 
iti excess of £2,000,000 for plants for 1 Runsknia 
and South Africa, obtained since the year end 
kgamst intense international competition. We 
fcwk forward to continued advance in this vital 
activity. 

i 

spakkuis 

Sparkles products find ever-widening outlets, 
and\a ready export rale wiiich is now over 35 
per cim of the total. ' 

The' encouraging .outlook 1ms enable^. us. to 
forge ahetiti with more advanced machinery and 
' processed to provide the necessary increased 
^piPductioR capacity. ’ 

Vl^ER EQUIPMENT 

In a year' of generally encouraging progress 
'there were notable increases in demand for 
semi-automatic welding equipment and medical 
anaesthetic 'apparatus. New products led the 

• advance, anti esparto, now about a quartet of 
equipment turnovgry Were 17 per cent tip on 
the previous year.. 

Outstandingly last year, we were first in the 
world to market commercial equipment for 
pulsed arc welding, an advanced technique giv¬ 
ing a hitherto unknown control of the welding 
operation. This new equipment, Used with an 
argon or argon-based mixture, is giving fresh 

• impetus in the- already strongly growing field of 
semi-automatic welding. ... 

LasTyear, tod, we feopched an improved fdrm 
of autotvWtic vertical wddtng iising a consum¬ 
able nozzle for wire guidance. Now approved 
for shipbuilding by Lloyd’s Register, the good 
economics of this process have edoouraged 
many other applications, such , as one in which 
four machines operate simultaneously to join 
forgings up to 48 in. thick. 

A recent survey shrived that a large propor¬ 
tion-over 20 per cant—of our equipment sates 
yvere of items introduced to our rqnge within 
>foi;laat,three years, A great effort goes into 
practical development offoiskiDd and it ir 
pleasiqg to see out dew products finding wide 
WWW- . -cvi 
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timl^i ste^^^st imer^ 

national competition in both products. 

1 PolyViayi acftnte rtto&fota,* Mich.-if c supply 
mainly to the paint industry, again met with 
•harp price competition and in a market showing 
♦'little' overall %trivtfi, l tifdlng ha» *betti Itidifefeft-, 
ingly dilficuJt. 

The carbide and acetylene works at May- 
down, Northern Ireland,’ operated at high level 
throughout the year. At iche same 1 time, our 
new plant* there to make aatylen^ bfdm naph¬ 
tha, instead of from carbide, is making good 
progress and i* due to be commissioned during 
1966. Here is an example of the quick obsoles¬ 
cence that can overtake eyeb quite modern units, 
for the new naphfoa-tisipg plant \Vith its cheaper 
costs will replace ^perfectly efficient carbide 
plant that Was btought' k)(0 use only five years 
ago. 

7a Norway, bur Carbide' manufacture prac¬ 
tically equalled the records of rhe previous 
years ; and A/S Tyssefaldene’s £7,000,000 new 
hydro-electric development, in which we share, 
is progressing wpll and should give 'power early 
in 1967.. Thto\vill bring wetcofoa fefeak from 
the present'restriction Of butpUt through power 
shortage in dry; seasons. 1 

The new tali oil fractionation plain, built 
during 1965 at a cost of £750*000 1 » now coming 
into production. This gives products used in 
the plastics, paint, paper, detergent and 
linoleum industries, apd should make a prelim¬ 
inary contribution to results this year. 

RESil ARCH AND DEVELOP MEN! 
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. OVERSEAS. 

; " f ^V ¥ ^ < y ^# rl i®yl? |, hf-4®ftunate last year to 
* ■ tyHf fM|r|>flpt;ffl vjaif from Chairmen or 
Directors of our associated companies In sixteen 
different countries. We welcome such visits 
which are a most important factor in maintain¬ 
ing the faintly spirit and common purpose 
which are the foundations of our strength as 
b 4 gfoup; &rtdi the means for us together to 
bufid new positions' in an ever more competitive 
world. 

Most $vefscaS <tofiipa'fii& shared in iK4 : gener¬ 
ally Improved results with'India, South Afrjca, 
New 2e|iUnd, Pakistan, Ithodesia, Zambia awl 
Malaya making particularly good shortings. 
Results in Italy, however, have again 
disappointed. , { 

Unfortunately, political troublefoas now upset 
. imjtfbving prospects in many plactiIndia, 
Pakistan, Malaya. Singapore fchodesia knd its 
neighbour Zambia, have all suffered nun Of 
which the full .extent is hot yet assessable. BUt 
we hope* that our companies' in these mpidly 
developing cdunfries Will, experience nothing 
mbre serious than some restraint iridic encour¬ 
aging prospects they had previously seen before 
them.. Porturtately, in Ceylon and ip Norway 
we find, in contrast, brighter prospects following 
the recent changes in government. 

. We‘;are hbw to lose certain double tax relief 
oh ouf oversea? income; as I have ^explained. 
Much more serious than 4 the' actual ta$ penalty, 
however, are the effects on existing investment 
overseas, on the exports that come directly 
from it and on our ability to maintain die 
British position in the future, placed as we now 
are at a disadvantage in comparison with our 
very active foreign competitors. 


Many subjects are covered in our programmes 
which are kept under constant critical examina¬ 
tion to ermine that- wt j^ep.k the lead. --One 
important outcome of research has been in deep 
low temperature work where the volume of our 
'sales is double that of last year and includes 
wide-ranging exports. In particular the ultra 
high speed gat bearing turbines - developed by 
our scientists have found their first commercial 
use in the liquid hetiubr refrigerator completed 
fast year for the Rutherford High Energy 
Laboratory at Harwell. Tfos refrigerator 
operates successfully within art exacting speci¬ 
fication and can maintain liquid helium between 
3* and 4 K (about - 270' , O,-at least to the 
stipulated accuracy of ±0.05*0. 

Development in a similar field lias been the 
founding of a special gases, department to ser¬ 
vice universities and research laboratories re¬ 
quiring gases and complex Mixtures - to the 
highest standards of'purity and accuracy.' 

Last year, success also attended die, efforts of 
our research and development teams to tKcir 
search for a method of getting # consistent mix¬ 
ture of nitrous oxide and oxygen from one 
cylinder, »omeihina n^ yfoysl y thought be 
Impossible. This nfw^Sedps,caTTed Entoabx, 
and the associated equipment, approved by the 
•Central Midwives floard and foe Ministry of 
Health, is already in widespread use for domicil¬ 
iary childbirth, and in hospitals. Our scientists 
are co-opera tmg with fog anaesthetist on fur¬ 
ther possible applications of this new discovery, 
which has world-wide patent protection. ' 

Our accumulated experience pf many, years, 
allied to research, keeps us, in foe forefront of 
technical progress not only inffodkigncw uses 
for our products, but fo qffarfog the best possible 
service tq/focfiRpry in its, rapid development 
which gives rise constantly to , new bfedssnd 
,pew applications.•* (( , ljllt 


We have for many years held a position of 
world leadership in development of the indus¬ 
trial gas industry overseas. We have invested 
’large shim, arid have generated an important 
foreign exchange income;' Now, in order to get 
no more than an interest on money return for 
new capital after paying the taxes: involved, we 
have to seek for high rates of profit in .many 
countries* rates that are quite Unlikely to be 
allowed to us by our more favourably placed 
competitors* or to be countenanced by foe 
traders or governments concerned. The .serious¬ 
ness of this in foe future for British trade and 
influence overseas cannot be brought .** notice 
too.^rondy, nor a sharp enough pfa&eppric 
fo tjj? G^umfor for correction by. foe.aflow- 
AOCA of/overapm relief in foil, The cost to foe 
Exchequer would be negligible in , r cqmpgrisbn 
wkh the issues that arc at stake. * " 1 — 


' ■ MANAGEMENT AND STAFF < • 

Management development. ipt continued, ml 
: last year *aw the appointment ofchitf executives 
in separaw charge, of tfy jmpo^ant func- 
. lions cf Tersqiinel, and Public Relations and 
Publicity. , Qur management team is npw 
more widely, based, logviqg us better placed 
to handle' our ever-widening getivities; we 
look forward to greater benefit as foe situation 
develops. “ ^ 

It was satisfactory to* find; on foe introduction 
of foe lnduMrial Training Ace 1964, tod more 
raetpfor foe Redundancy Act 1965, that we were 
already well placed in. both matters and that 
foqre was no call for any material, .change in H our 
normal practice in eifoer subject. 

^ •<Last year certainly brought its full measure 
-of, difflculty and responsibility for opr manag¬ 
ing director* the executive mmtpsfh fofof qxe- 
cutivea and regional controllers in charge here ; 
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and overseas managing directors and seoipr 
lOfflccra bad Jhfiirj&u&flt problem* In their .own 
territories. Our sincere thanks are due to them 
for a year of loyal and effective work; no less 
do we thank staff and workpeople everywhere 
who have given of thieir bear t6 bring about 
another successful year. 


PROSPECTS 

Demand for our products has been well main¬ 
tained in the current year. Slightly reduced 
activity in one place is often balanced by greater 
activity in another, and the present slackening 
in some sections of steelmaking which has re¬ 
duced demand for tonnage oxygen a little, may 
well be offset later by extension of oxygen use 
elsewhere. 

Costs are climbing at least as quickly as at any 
previous time, led by wages and salaries, and 
aggravated by the sharp increases imposed by 
government in national insurance, transport 
taxes, postage rates and other items, which have 
heavy cumulative effect. 

Costs will be our main concern ; if iheir rise 
can somehow be checked or moderated and if 
trading confidence remains as firm as it is now 
the pattern of improvement in UK trading and 
profits may be continued. 

In overseas territories, group companies are 
ready and anxious to tackle the opportunities 
for extension lying before them; they should 
do well, and better still if the dominant political 
troubles arc solved. 

Overall, we stand poised and ready for a 
dynamic year, though we recognise that it may 
be a tough one. 


"V" '<■ 'V'Mt.. :»-- ».■ -,<nw 
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Binding 

Cases 


Binding ca^at tor The Economist «r» 
available from Gasibind Ltd. The cases 
are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, 
and are gift-tottered on the spine; they 
provide an extremely offective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the 
air edition with two quarterly Indexes. 
The year can be stamped on the spine. 
Tne cost per case, post free fhioughout 
the world, ta 14s. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to - 


Eesiblnd Limited, 

Fardlcy Mouse, 4 Uxbridge Sheet, 
Kensington, London W 8 
PARk 0686 (3 lines) 




AVONRUBBEKXOi 



The following in ao„ extract from his cinaj- 
lacea statement:' 


amounted 


oseJey). Gn 

to £\MV 


Moseley accounts have been consolidated t|is 
year and Group .Profit, including £122,845 from 
Moseley not applicable to the current year, 
amounted to £1,217,922 before taxati' 
(£936,331 last year exclusive of MoseJe 
Profit after taxation 
(£619,995 last year). 

Group Profits, for the first time, ex© 
£1,000,000, and Group Turnover, now inch 
Moseley, reached approximately £25flOQJL 
Nevertheless, the profits would have been hig r 
had we not experienced practical difficulties j 
establishing the higher rate of tyre product* 
in the earlier months of the year while we ware 
already bearing the higher rate of depreciation 
on plant purchased. 


Despite pressure to fulfil the demands of the 
home marker, every effort will be made go 
improve our export business, not only in tyrjps, 
but also in a wide range of industrial rubter 
products. I 

The current year's prospects must he 
influenced by future market conditions, but 
should these continue as at present, your 
Directors are confident of satisfactory results 
despite increased costs. The first months of me 
current year show good sales and a profit sub¬ 
stantially in excess of the corresponding period 
last year. j 

The report was adopted and a Mpl 
dividend of 16 per cent (15 per cent last year) 
approved. 


WEST RIDING WORSTED AND 
WOOLLEN MILLS LIMITED 

The Annual General Meeting of the Company will be held 
on February 16, 1966, to receive the report and account^ for the 
year ended August 31, 1965, pnd to declare a dividend. 

The Directors have recommended the payment on February 
17th of a final dividend of 12 per cent (less tax) on the Ordinary 
shares, making 18 per cent (less tax) for the year. 

The following summaries arc extracted from the accounts: 


PROFIT OF GROUP BEFORE TAXATION 

£1,373,017 

Dealt with as follows: 

Taxation . 

£458,994 


Retained . 

£538,880 


Dividends (net): 

6 per cent Preference . 

£53,625 


Ordinary . 

£321,518 

£1,373,017 

NET ASSETS: 

Current Assets less Current Liabilities 


£5,765,366 

Fixed Assets less Depreciation 


£4,162,868 

£9,928,234 

Represented by: 

Preference Share Capital 

£1,500,000 


Ordinary Share Capital 

£3,040,355 


Capital Reserves 

£138,882 


Revenue Reserves ... 

£4,764,997 

£9,444,234 

Deferred Taxation ... 


£484/100 


INTERNATIONAL 
INCOME FUND 

A Trust established in the Bahama Islands 


Semi-annual Dividend 


The first semi-annual dividend has been declared and 
will amount to 930.00 per 91,000 unit. It will be payable 
on January 3Jst 1966 upon presentation of the first 
coupon at any of the following: 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK in New York, 
Amsterdam, Beirut, Bogota, Brussels, Buenos Aires, 
Caracas, Frankfurt, Hong Kong, Lima, London, Mexico 
City, Milan, Montevideo, Nassau, Paris, Santiago and 
Sao Paulo, 

BANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG, 
Luxembourg, 

THE FUND'S OFFICES in Nasora, The Bahama Islands 
January 17,1966 


£9,9 28,234 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK FOtt 
RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

(WORLD BANK) 

M utthington, D.r. 


HN4NI1IA1 ANAtm 


coLvrm kK^owisT 


I lie work ui.l entail tile appruivil ««l ^:ticnie» 
in developing countries w hull arc under 
conxiderstiun for loan UwtoiuhJC h> (hr Bunk 
Vacancies mini hi ilje 1 public Utilities I>ivision 
which dm Is with eteotrlc povor twin'inc* and 
tcfawmmunkado'n systems, the I rmisporuiion 
.Division wjtlqlttt concerned wall projects 
involving tairas. railways und purl,. and the 
Water ^upplji Division dealing with water and 
sewerage projects. The work ol « linancinl 
analyst covers Uui appraisal ot rhe nuaneul 
aapBct* of scheme*. the invest iralum ol 
potctiltsl borrowers and assistuiiu' U» hor. 
rowers in fornmbitUig sound plans lor 
financing schemes. 

The basic qualification ia a unoersity dc’.rcc 
or a financial training combined w irh miI»si ini¬ 
tial Experience in one of the above-mentioned 
fields. In addition, a knowledge of utility 
uod/or transportation finance und rate 
structures, organisation and management 
problems, public utilities and (raiiNporiation 
regulation*, investment criteria, basic account¬ 
ing and economics is desirable. Work In a 
government department, public authority, 
hank, or In Industry would be considoed 
stiUable, Age 35-30 years Relcieucc I A. 


VacAiiuies lor untutrv ectnnnmsts 

exist in die a u'u deprunetua 
which handle the Hunk -, opera- 
tionai relntioiv*hip> with a group 
of member countries 1 lie work 
cnl-ails visits to mendxr countries 
to apprji.se their economic 
perlormencc and development 

prospect* 1'hesc uppraUals include 
an tivaluniion of (heir development 
prourjmmcs. public investment 

expenditure and liiiunctnu plana, 
monetary, fiscal and balance of 
payment* policies. und their 
capacity to absorb capital and to 
Ncrvice external debt 

The basic requirement is a 
university decree in economics 
combined with several years’ 
experience in economic analysis 

and the application «>T economic 
principle*. This should include 
work, preferabh on economic 
dcvcfopmeiil programmes or 

national economic problems, which 
provides an undersiundmu ol the 
problem* of devdupiny countries 
and the various tuctnrs conditioning 
their deu'lopmcm Age about 
33-45 years. KcIcicikc f K 


AURICULTUIAL ECONOMIST 

The work entail* the appraisal ol scheme* in 
devc’opiiig countrien which are under voiit 
sidcration lor fitianciul assistunce In the Bank, 
and will include participation m Cvonontic and 

S mcruJ survey missions : the economic and 
nancial evaluation of agricultural proicci* 
such V* land rcciantation. irrigation, luml 
settlement, iivestoek taprovcnk-nl and agri¬ 
cultural credit schemes ; the si mb ol the 
agricultural Aspects of traioporr schemes : 
and reporting on the .progress of protects for 
which loans have been made 

The basic requirement is .m appropriate 
university degree and prc-lsuM* postgraduate 
study in economics, agriamuia. economics and 
agricultural policy. 

Applicants should gUo have obtained xubstun- 
tial professional experiemo in a unjscrsiiv. 
guvernmetu department. pr other large scale 
organisation dpi ling, wi th Ajirii.tt1iur.il wprlc >i» 
developing countries,: iltcfiiding nouk' prpciji a (|l 
operational experience In planning' fetid 
execution of ugncullural pi meets Vyi* about 
ix sq ,t‘irs. Reference Al . 


tINm'XIRIAI. KCONOMISf 
Industrial economists are responsible for 
Mudvinu a wide range ol industrialisation 
problems mi developing cuuDHtcs These cover 
the growth of individual industries and policies 
to promote industrial expansion in general 
The work will include some travel and 
participation in economic missions a* un 
expert on the industrial sector Opportunities 
will be given for research work and encourage¬ 
ment will he given to the publication ol 
suitable material. 

The basic qualification w a, good university 
degree in economics combined with an 4 biliJ> 
to write nnnlvtlcal papers At the senior level 
xuhsiuntMti experience is required in dealing 
with industrialixation problems m a government 
department, or In industry Preference will 
be given to applicants wait experience in. 
developing countries.' At the mure junior level 
candidates will be considered who have shown 
keen interest in und an aptitude for dealing 
with industrjjilisaKion problems* Age about > 
’ years. Reference IE. 


TRANSPORT AI ION 
ECONOMIST 

Tlie work entails the .ipj» u*.i| of 
schemes in devdupma ct>umrie» 
involving road*, railwm* .md ports 
which are undo consideroiuii lor 
loan assUtuncc bv rlu* Rank 
Duties v/ilJ idc'IiiJi- ilu *rudv and 
appraisal ol transport project*. the 
Li>sessriieii| ol transport nerds and 
poicmiutmev evu'uulion ol irattle 
forecasts md economic (vnelits. 
and the gcneul review ol (r,in*port 
sector* 

The ham. requiM'iiu n. - are a* 
iiilivcrsiiv device m economics 
cpaihuicd with vviH'iieiHr .is a 
trumpOn ceonomisi • oiu.cmul with 
roads, railways or ports Relevant 
"work in a cmfiium m d>. pat ■mein 
public aii'ltoriiv h.iuk in iinlu-iiv 
,oe with UinsiiVm.: him. would be 
comldeied'' *uhabt.- .\« tf «».<o 

yCan,. ffclacn.i If 

MXNPOttIR L< O N't IMIS 1’ 

The work entail* the .ippr.r*.»l ol 
eduejiion.il pmu’cts m dine lop my 
countries for winch apphviiium lor 
loan assistance has Km made to 
the Bmk , piirtiJpaimn m over*ea,s 
«li«SU)'|sils .lie manpowv r sp*, mI'si , 
and isenvr. 1 1 advisme on luunun 
resource* dcvc.opjiKnt Also, 
involved iiu iIn* smh|> «d pre-eut 
and luiure needs ol tlu pon«nines 
n| member einiiiiries lor i iliiuiiied 
and trained manpower the 
organi-iiion, utihs:iii<<n and pro- 
ductiviix ol piesen' lueh-level 
mappowei and the iraiuai-; .md 
education *v«(t-m* 10 prepaie 

students tor highdcwl minpowef 
rcquirf-tnenis. 

The basic requirement* are :i ;"*i>d* 
degree in economic* or related, 
subjects combined wnli sever alj 
years’ experience in manpower 
development. A knowlrdae of 
developing vbnn tries i> «|*6- 
necessary and Bueno in f rench; 
and Spa push would he ah. 
advantage. Age aboqt W-D veirs. 
Reference MC. 


Tlie pvwitions are permjnem and require rcsidenee In Washington. The salarv. 
win*h will be paid net ol lav will he eommcmuqite with age. quatHicaimrw and 
experience Family puasuge* and carriage of household cttect* will be puid 

\ 

ApphdHtfs are invited to .send brief details Rowing that their ags*. experience 
and quiili beat ions conform to the above requirements, io Box No. |hq2. e o 
Th? Economist, 25 St. James's Street London. S.W.I. quoting Ms re nee. Further 
detail*, logetlier with application toriux. will he *ient to those ulm appear tu¬ 
be suitably qualified 


INVESTMENT 

^KpunUmg life office in the City of London requires a young 
man. preferably a graduate under age 22, for investment department 
for mainly analytical work. Mathematical ability and initiative 
arc very necessary but no previous experience is required. 

Prospect* are excellent and encouragement is given to study 
for an appropriate professional qualification. Progressive salary, 
first clfiss conditions of service. . 

Please reply, giving age and details of education and 
experience, to Box No. E 2036, c/6 Charles Barker & Sons Ltd*, 
20 Cannon Street, I ondon, EC.4. 


Assistant Directors in the 
Civil Service Commission 

Two PENSIONABLE posts In London for 
uraduatoh (men oi women), prafembly with 
first class honours. l>'or one post a degree in 
pnxllsn, or in Ungllbh with another subject, 
1* tajwnUal; for the other, u decree tn 
Science, Uconomlch. Social Science, Philosophy, 
or Law would be most suitable, but graduates 
In other subjects will be considered. 
Experience of school or university teaching 
derivable. Pi eft*retire way be given to 
oandldutQB under 39 years of age. 

DUTTES Include administrative work 
concerned with recruitment and selection for 
pouts In the Civil Servic*. mid tile control 
or examination* up io Honours degree level, 

STARTING SALARY will take account ol 
experience and will be on the scale £1,(133 
(use M) Ji’J.if7.1 Theie is provision foi 
'■lorrlnti nuv abuve exKing Belnry foi 1 
huccL-Kxiul miidi(lHte& from the educational 
field 

TeiuhlH:: vmvici- m»v be UBRioduted with 
civil fa?i vice tor supeiaiuiiiatuiii purposeb 
l-’.S s U may count us qualifying service. 
I'rnmotion possibilities within (lie Commission 
or Lu the AdmiiunUatlve Class. 

WRITE io Civil Scivlce Commission. 

23 Hu vile Row*. London, W.l, for applioaiion 
loitu. quoting nig. cioiins date 
fYbmury 14. Idub 


|RliiHI>ONHiaL£ POSITION available for 
,voun>t muii in hta middle twenties In small 
City Hanking Company closely linked with 
an inteinuiionnl Group. University 
. background hi Economics preferred. He 
11 will be expected to foster relationships with 
^customers, with special emphariH on long teun 
Investmem. A working knowledge of 
French it e:-. v entlal and another language 
;desirable. Home experience with a Bunking 
Company, u Stock Broker nr an Insurance 
■ Com puny (Finance Department) an 
, advuntu.'.e. Write Box 10D3. 

The National Institute of 
Economic and Social 
: Research 

Statistician nr mathematician, familial with 
computing und programming, required 
limned;’ -lv to join team studying urban 
. redevelopment. Haitiy in range 
£ 1.110-): 1.339, or possibly higher, accoidlmj 
to n^e und e\perience. Applications to 
E.:ei illi vp Hccietuiy. 2 Deim Trench Stirct. 
Hni'.ih s limn*. London, 8.w.l. 

The University of 
Manchester . . 


An Economist 


Moscow Narodny Bank 
Ltd. 

The Nucticv-ltil applicant will have a 
dciiirc m [•.cuiiomicti und pielevably 
studies in nioiictut," theory, banking and 
internal toils 1 hade ami be of minimum 
hkv 35. He should luve at least two Hi 
three yob i s' c.x|»ei jcncc in u financial 
lithUtullnn aivt/ur tliunrial Journalism, 
and will be required to prepare article* 
loi piibluMlmti .md report* on banking, 
trade and economic quc«llon.N. This Is 
a piogressivc post «uh the opportunity 
to bmuiu* Tjinlliur with all aspects of 
(lie B-.<nlc'fc operation*. Applications. 
ri..rin,i ago. iiuuUiuuTionB. experience and 
p«o-ciii Mil..i’ should lie nddiessed hi 
• oniMciu » io the Stull Managm-. 

•Jl-aJ K„u William Street. Ixindon. E.C.4, 


Faculty of Economic and Social 
; Studies Research, Section 

Applicuttonh me Invited from good Uonnuts 
i giMdiiiit«!.x tor two posts at the grade of 
1 Heseirch Associate In the ltesoaioh Beet ion of 
, liie Faculty of Economic and Hoc in 1 Studies, 

, to work under the direction of the Frotcnsoie 
! ot Government. 

Applicant* should possess qualificution* and 
i reseairiv interests in one of the following. 
Political Behaviour 

Internationa! Politics and Strategic Studies 
Public Administration 

Siilary Scale per annum: £1,090 x 
' £79 £1.275 

Apptjlntuiemb will be for one year In the 
fiif»t Instance, but are renewable. Duties to 
- eoinmenctf October 1. I860. Applications mint 
lie received not later than February 2C. JOGti. 
by the Hcgtatrar. The University. 

MunchcMer 13, from whom further detail* 
und hums ot application may be obtulned 
Please quote reference 18/80>E. 


University of Birmingham 

Inotiture of Local Govornmem Studies 


The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Application;, arc invucd from Graduate 
Economi sts Iniereried in .speciallring in 
Ublneue Studies for appointment from 
October 1. 1?MW to u Lectureship oi 
Asnletam liectureahtp in Economies. 

Previous experience in this Held of economics 
is not csseinial. Futilities age available for 
learning the Chinese tanguqge. 

Hie utilerv. scute for Lecturers Is C 1,400 x 
u89 -£2.1 NS; thBreaftes, cabjeot to review. 

\ £09- K 2.509 a .veai. plus £00 n year 
IiPndon Allowunre: and for Aeslstunt LeotUrers 
£1.000 x £75- - C 1,279 a^yotr, nluB £60 a 

K sr London Allowance- with superannuation 
nellts In both caaee.. In asseefemg the 
starting salary consideration will be given 
to age and experience, subject to a maximum 
starting salarv for this post of £l,6M a year, 
plua £60 • year London Allowance. 

Applications should be received not later 
then March 7. l&6. by the Secretary .of the 
Economies Department. London School of 
Economies aud Political Science, Houghton 
Btroer."LMtfidn. W c.a. from whom 
applic-uiori forms mi* l>e obtained. 


Advanced Courses in Management 

Foui Puits of Senior Lecturers or Lertureii 

Ben tor Lerturei required from August 1. lacs, 
i to orgunlse und develop new short course* 

. (ten weeks) tor senior local government 
. officers. The courses will be concerned 
i with Manadement in the broadest sense. 

covering the problems ot administration and 
1 decision making anoountured in local 
authorities. It Is expected that the salary 
> will be at or near Ihe maximum. 

AW* three Lecturers or Senior I^cturei* 
from October j. im, os tutor* and Wture<« 
to these course*. 

Appointments for five years in the Brat 
• Instance, 
f Scales: 

Senior Lecturer. £2,410 * £120 -£3.130; 
Lecturers. £1.400 x *«£■ £2,BOS. 
i Membership of the FBJB.U, or other 
! appropriate pension scheme. ! 

Applications In triplicate are invited front 
theme with appropriate academic and/oi 
administrative experience. Including Lliose • 

1 employed by local authorities or other public 
. bodies who believe they might be seconded 
for part or all of this live-year period, 
i Further particulars may be obtained from 
i the Assistant Registrar, Faoulty of Ooimoru j 
| and Social Science, University of Birmingham, 

| to whom applications should ae sent by 
■ February 26th. 
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INTERNATIONA!- 


|l ^ top-raht^ U .flLsomPfny raqu irt«.H4a accountants for its 
.Motion. . .■ 

Oivifttiim flMWOte#* hMoric anicl financial 

. fpfUjrot 9 vpr M^«idwr^ io f 20 courttfioi in various regional 
groupings. Promotion and growth Have created two openings 
In South America and the Near East The functions of each 
. involve Ml forms of auditing end management accounting. . 

; H 'Both appointments Wilt carry exceptional allowance# and 
hidden benefits, with starting salariwsoff2:360 plus. 

{lesidence abroad ami oonaiderable travel will be involved «a 
first and. because of this. mai/M candidates c«m»ot be 
considered. Success in either appointment will lead to 
promotion end stability of location within 3 to 5 years, at most. 

■ Candidates must be chartered or certified accountant with 
substantial auditing experience of large companies. 

An aptitude for languages is imperative. Age probably 

. between 26 and 3fj. 

■ Ring RFGent3501 for Application 
Form or send brief details in confidence 
to : D, F Hagen, Challoner Management 
Appointments Ltd . 101 New Bond St. v 
London, W1. Ref: M D/2164/ H E 

OHALLONCR MAN AaAMBNT;,ArROj|NTIWKNf A • 



PERSONNEL CONSULTANCY 

Applications arc invited fiom experienced personnel 
consultants who with to take up interesting and rewarding 
careers in personnel management selection. I he 
positions under considdfcnion call lor a high degree of 
competence and ability in the management and executive 
selection field, and therefore only those candidates who 
have had specialised personnel consultancy experience 
will he considered. 

A starting salary in the region ol £2.500 to £3.000 per 
annum is envisaged. 

f or liiithcr information please apply in confidence by telephoning 
Mr. A. I‘. Mellowship. KNIghtshridgc 7054. or apply in writing 
giving full details of business career to Box 1991. 


The Civil Service 
H.M. INSPECTOR OF TAXES 

At 30 .you should be earning over £2.000 and in command t>f 
45 Mat) in one of 700 Districts spread throughout the count rv. By 
36 your salary could be more than £3,000 with good prospects of going 
higher. There are over 150 posts with salaries ranging upwaids from 
£3.800: these' top jpbe afford opportunity to 'jpirticiputo closely in 
formulating taxation (pbltcy*. * . 

Thu work has great variety and gives scope for independence and 
initiative. TWcj Inspector i» t^^ofed M n)ak© ftbj. own decisions 
involving mllKOits i of pounds #nd applies professional skills in 
determining tax liability over the whole range of industry and commerce. 
He is in cjgtw bontuci. wnh professional wid buiincas popple.of nil kinds. 

The -nwiin : qu>!itiH^KXtOired a A'.contiWoniemci-’soum! judgment and 
a developed intellect. The job needs administrative ability hut only a 
normal facility with figuhes Arts gmdantes make successful Inspectors: 
women find the work satisfying and do well. 

POSTS in the Tax Inspectorate (open to both men and women) 
arc available now. Selection by interviews and gioup tests. No 
written examination. 

AGE LIMITS: at least 20 on August I. 1966, and under 28 on 
ihrte of application. ■ 

QUALlFICAl IONS : (n> university degree or diploma in technology 
with 1st or 2nd Class honours or (h) membership ol Institute ol 
Chartered Accountants or Association of Ceriilied and Goiporaie 
Accountants. Final year Modems may apply. Concessions on ago and 
formal qualifications for members ol. H.M. Forces and H.M. Overseas 
Civil Service who are under 45. ' 

SALARY SCALE (Inner London). £955-£ 1.896. Starting Milary 
may be above minimum.. , . 

■ ' For full details and application fonns write now to 
. The Secretary, . , 

CIVIL ^RV^C^COMMISSlON^SAyiLE ROW, LONDON. W.l. 


BAH* omeua 
OUT OF 


Career appointment*. .overt*** png ito&ito , bunkc cs o 35 

. years.of age. Applicams up jo age Jfl^dil he wngle me^and have 
completed at leas* Part 1 of tge’ Ihsftttttc, of Bankets' CTimirtirtjeit: 
AfrtfHa|tc is not a bat 1 to older men* bm tbty should J htiW completed 
tor be in process ciTdoAtpfdkig) 2 of the fnst ittitc f^minktion. ' 
* Thead'Jirc career appointments wjth excellent prospects. toe^yofinaer 
age group commences wvicc in. West Africa with emolpmemls genernily 
in excess of £L6P0 p f ti. JfalarM, of Older pirn M hfih<r,fbd will 
. hi*.considered at interview, . ‘ 

. h i rer fiunisheil qinmeys dVcrte^x. " 

* W In si-class non-tbmrlbittbry Pension Scheme 'gnd Mreihtmt ht 
Ijge 55. > - ■ . * l #>>•■;, . v . .' „ 

♦ l.igliua n-moHih tours with t(|8 dnyx*‘kiute. betsycen ^«Ch'tour. 
£150 kit allowance on appointment. Free medial uiicnliou 
pvtisens (though our health record is excellent). Free travels 
Inlet views' arranged in London. 

' Wrhr’giving-fnlF--pnrHetrh»r»''tw the SecNftavy»— -- — - . 

BANK. OF WEST ^FJRtCA .LIMITED, 

37 Gracn'jMurdi Street London, K.Q 



to act assistant £0 tl)e Financial Controller in the preparation 
and presentation of statistical and financial information. He 
will also be concerned with the analysis and appraisal of 
current and future projects. 

Applications are invited from graduates in Economic; or 
Commerce who are aged 25-35 years and who have some 
industrial experience. 

A staff position with membership of pension scheme and substantial 
salary will be offered to the successful candidate. Please write giving 
details of career to date, to the Personnel Officer, Ferranti Limited, 
Ferry Road, Edinburgh. 5. quoting ref. E/26. 



TRAINING AND 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
—SHOPKEEPING 


Britain and Commonwealth 


An impoiiitni new pn#K as (ruining and Mstff development manager is 
being «$na«t<ty in Bookers Shopkeeping Holdings * Limited;, ApogAers 
Shopkeeping Holdings, a principal panefft company in the Booker Grbup. 
b:is a total vvoiL loicc of 6,750 employee* in department stores, shops 
and wholesale depots in Biitain, Canada, (he West Indies, Zambia and 
Malawi. 

I he darning and Maff development manager will work (o ibe director 
whose general management responoibilitic-s include personnel policy in 
Bookers Shopkeeping Holdings. Though London-bused* the manager 
will spend niueh of the first two years working on training and stuff 
development in and for the Commonwealth shopkeeping companies of 
Book eis. Some of the priorities will he guiding and improving the 
paseni tunning work, including the planning of training programmes and 
conduuing .training course*; and advising on manpower planning 
including reciuitnicnt selection management succession ana’ devetonmeni 
othci duties will be making training arrangements for‘overseik staff 
\isiting (he U.K. and recruiting for overseas posts, 
there will be opportunities for fuilhcr progress in Bookers* growing 
shopkeeping tiuo'csis and (o share in some oC ihc wider twining and 
sian di Yclopincni activities, of the Booker Group, which includes tropical 
agriculture, engineering, shipping and the marketing of rum and produce 
a< well as distribution. 

Sal.uy will be by negotiation, but will not be less than £3.000 per annum. 
We are prep.ucd to pay lor exceptional experience. The ideal applicant 
will offer experience in, training in reiuil distribution and, it possible, in 
direct line management as well. 

Wiiic m confidence ahd at fully :as posdblk to the Secretary. Bookers 
Shopkeeping Holdings. Limited, Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon Street, 
I ondon. E.C.4.--- • ,f '<■ ’ . 
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The Company is part of the Venesta Group, and a leading manufacturer of photocopying and duplicate 
Ing equipment and has recently re-organised its ^ntira 4^^nj||trafip| fcnd marketing framework. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
STATISTIC!Aj(*i,too-tt2oo U 

Age 26-36. a univereity degree or similar 
qualification preferably In Commerce 
or Economics and will have had a 
number of years experience in market 
research. 

He will have the necessary creative 
ability and personal drive to handle the 
preparation and implementation of all 
future marketing and market planning 
for the Company. It will involve both 
Initiating and Judging market research 
as well as costing and evaluating 
research and market situations. 


SAtfcS STATISTICIAN 
(Male dr Female )fii,ioo-*i,oeop.a. 

1 i 

Ago 22-30, a University degree in an 
appropriate discipline or trained in 
statistical methods, preferably asso¬ 
ciated v$th sales, in a commercial 
organisation. 

To be otytrged with all current sales 
data reporting working in conjunction 
with the Company's Data Processing 
Manager, and to be responsible for all 
prize and commission tabulations as 
well as aiding the Company’s Market¬ 
ing Polloy Committee in any activities 
with regard to sales statistics. 


The men who are appointed now can be members of our senior management in the very near future. 
A We want only .marketing orientated, highly capable, hard-working people. Assistance will be given with 
removal expenses. 

Applications giving details of age, qualifications, experience and present salary ahoutd be sent to — 
Personnel Manager, £. N. Mason & Sons Ltd.. Arclight Works, Colchester, Essex. 


1 Proposed University of 
Bradford k 

MBuj 

. or Senior Utilizer §n * 

! Applications me invited for appointment^* 
Lemuel- ui JSontnr Lecturer In Mafkellnf? 

, C*isifrelates should linvc 0 good Honours % 
ihuief. probably m the SooinJ Science* m 
: Bintintlcv with specific experience pf ths& 

' uppltamun ot quantitative' technifuen iq«* 
muiketlna. - ,f 

The Department 1 b readily developing 
a leudlne biiaineae wfeoal end.« grant n 
ii.icn lerelved front Uie Foundation for \- 
Munugenienr Education. The auooeK&lul 'A 
iipiiiicwni. will have the opportunity to ^ 

■ paiYtotpat* in the development of a wide 
ranee of marketing courses at paatffiadiblte 
level as well ns to eustaln his owl! reseeMh 

, uud cunsuituncy. 

Appointments will be mitde In the 

■ following salary ranges; j 

Lecturer, £1,400 % lu £2,011) x £flI 
lo L2.A0&: 

Senior Lecturer, £2,605 to £3,000 (u 
1 maximum of £3,350 muy be prescribed w 
individual Senior Lecturu* with particular 
, rerponNlbllltlex). w 

Oonimencinir salary will be fixed according 
10 qualifications uml experience. Fartlduars 
' and application forma may be obtained trgm 
. the Registrar. Bradford Institute of 
- Technology, Bradford 7. to whom they should 
b^ rclitt-lind as booh as possible. 

Professor T. Kempner would welcome 
provisional cunildentiul enquiries from those 
wlio mlaht be considering a formal 
••PliPranon. 


M \>t )\ \ M)\s 


Marketing Consultant 

A rapidly axpandnii comniUanry 
oiuuiiisuriun oased on the uccounilng 
ptoresslnn 1* seeklm: a top level man to 
head up u new department in the 
marketing field. 


Bradford 'Technical College 

Principal: J. R Moore. B Sc.. F.C.S.. F R.I C 


Application* are Invited tor the new post of 
SENIOR LfiOTURhlt IN PROFEBStONA L 
STUDIES (MARKETING), 
duties to commence Mav i. i9dt 

Applicants must aosxeea auttable experience 
In a retponstble post in the Marker Inc Hold 
Experlenoe of overseas marketing and or a 
degree of • British Univerelty or au 
equivalent marketing m advertising 
quallloatlqn would be an additional 
recommendation. 

Tim person appointed will be responsible 
Inr developing *pecl«W>ed courses in 
Marketing and Advertising, including Bxpoit 
Marketing. 

Salary In awn dance with Burnham 
Techulcal Beale. £2.140 x COO £2.380. 

Forms of application and further 
particulars may be obtained from the 
Director of Education. City Hall. Brad lord 1. 
and must be returned not later titan 

».»*'- '• T. P. DA VIM. 

Director at Education 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 458, 459, 461 
end 462 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES 

University College of 
Swansea 


Chair of Economic History 

Applied! ton* are umicd lor the newly 
established CHAIR OF ECONOMIC lllSTORY 
which will become tenable tram 
October 1. iW6 , . J „ 

Further purtleulais may or obtained fiom 
Hie Keitlsftwr. Uimc.-Uv Collci;t* ol Sunnsea. 
Htlttleloti Fark. Maunsea, by mhnin 
uftpllmiionu should be received by 
, mom da v, /•>/») hoi i/ it. tHH it 



Phbiagrhfihjiu on* af\i» CROW Til MU I STHIKS 

KODAK is the great rut name in Photography 


In Our 


Central School of Speech 
and Drama 


The Guvernors ot the Central School ol 
Speech and Drama are propoblng to appoint 
a Principal on the retirement of Owynnvth 
Tliurburu and Invite applications. The 
appointment to take rllect from 
September 1. lueg. 

the three department a a i thin the School 
offci lull training for the Then tie (acting 
and stage management), for the teaching of 
hnKlIxli. Speech end Drama, aud tor Speech 
Tit srapy. A wide appreoiatlon of the spoken 
arnd is therefore essential. 

Fiuihei portlcularx obtainable from the 
ciMlvniiin'h office, Central School »»f Speech 
and Dim uia. Embassy Theatre, Eton Avenue. 
London N.W.3 


ADMINISTRATOR required by leading firm 
ol Londou Architects working in uiUveralty, 
ho^pitul and housing fields The applicant 
“■iioiild have had 2-3 yeara’ experience uftei 
ciaduatiiiK wiMl a good univeisity degree 

M-.cMce. en^mcoilng, lav or .suivt*\lng>. 
TU.s puni for u yoiiugei prison a ho would 
a ;-i Hie puitncr.Niilp Kmotarv In a aide 
variety ol duties primarily ooneerned with 
Mutt und punect proqrammina. diu'un*; oIBcr 
adiiumM int on and promises. The pix,l will 
dciiLtiiri unilulive. the uualyal* of new 
p.oblcoih ,«nd th f j ability to Implement 
P'occduivs aitli liiter-protcHhiunal groups 
N.iniciucr will be a valuable wshet. Safuiv: 
in uccordunce with uge, exneilenoe and 
(iii'Hiflcjiloti.s. Bata: liondan or Wgltvyu 
c<diden Cliy. Flvc-duy week: canteen: 
ix da's* Jenve interviowB In fjondon. 

«■ iv-nsas puld Write lor application lonn 
in Box 1'iAg 


I'hU b> a senior position in which the 
Individual will assume respun. 1 lbillty to) 
developing this function from the initial 
.st.iges. 

Cm mi Ida te should be graduate^ who 
have had exienslve experience In 
providing prumlcul system# to iiiedlmn 
sire companies. 

Applv in ronfidenoe to Box E 370 
T.P.K . 60 Si. Martin's Lane 
London. W.C.2. 


University of Exeter 

Department of Economies 
(Agricultural Economics) 


Applications are Invited tor a pofcl of 
, Lecturer.'Assistant laHJturar In I he Exeter 
province of the Provincial Agricultural 
Economics Service. Candidatos should ha 
MHcliiiiips in Economics, or in Agriculture 
. with Asrxculiurul Economic*, Experience IB 
Mtuti«tAnalysis ond the use of computer 
techniques arould be an advantage. ■ ■ 

Bulan Bc'iIoh: 

, Lcoturcr, £1.4U0 x £85 C 2.505 per annum 
. iFDltiencv Bur £2.0801, 

, A-:»lfitan( Lecturer. £1.050 x £75- £1.278 
per annum. 

Initial xulury will depend upon 
ouiihficjRiorw nuid experience. .* 

Furlligr particulars (nuy be obtained iiutn 
the Secretary of the University, Nortncote . 
House, Thu Oue-m's Drive. Exeter. Closing 
dRi« for applleatlons (eight copies -one copy 
from candidates overseas February 28, 1004. 


MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 

we recently promoted one of our research executive* «o a senior position and we 
wish to replace him. We have trainees available but we wish to appoint someone of 
a higher status, although not (yet) of senior status. 

TH1 MAN wo envisage is a graduate preferably in one of the social sciences. A 
tcedaticil qualification or training will give him e considerable advantage. He will 
probably (but not necessarily) be earning at least £1,300 p.s. at present. We are 
looking for basic exparience in any rotated fields—desk research, survey work, 
questionnaire design, statistical analysis, etc., but • man of the right pecential is mere 
Important than the exact nature of his eaperienco to date. 

TMS COMPANY is involved in ■ wide variety of markets— CONSUMER. 
INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, IDUCATIONAL, MOTION PICTURE, 

etc., end the market research department work on problems directly related to theta 
markets. 

IP you corns up to this broad specification and are ready for • step-up, why not send 
ve 8 short outline ol your qualifications, experience’ and salary I The Company offers 
an attractive range of employee benefits including non-contribusory pension scheme, 
life insurance, and bonus. 

flense wntm m cen/Mence le;— 

Thg Pinonnd Mfcnggdr, 

KODAK LIMITED. 

Kodak House. London. W.C2. 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 
Prats and lafarmtiai Adviser 

Applications are invited for the post of Press and Information 
Adviser which will shortly be vacant at the National Economic 
Development Office. 

Candidates should have a sound knowledge of newspapers 
and publicity, preferably derived from experience in a responsible 
staff position on a daily paper; a dose interest in, and understanding 
of, political and economic issues; the capsdtv to formulate and 
express dear views on public relations and information policy. 

The salary will be £3,500. 

Applications, giving full details of age, qualifications and 
experience, should' be sent to: 

The Secretary, 

NATIONAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OFFICE, 

Millbank Tower, 

London. S.W,1, * , 




the seommn wmsw a, iw 

-I -Li iW Tir.if * Euf. 1 _ A a A. 7* 

-mmr 


and Africa arc' 


pmricrfcrtlK 'War#.’ <\K >' 


W 0 , 

wiir'i 


CondWnte*, : vnibl jar 

taM> mm,* -itm; ^ 

■ »V|iL -riJ*:jdh 


d^’o^ERsfiJi’s 

grftf.- 


nmim. Mhtom ■• j 


quoting, 
mid givj 


puriicu lam* «AlUk. 

M.I.D.P. Met, ?dd did, suprity 
further particulars/^ '' 11 ' 

v««ro c-OJ^FTMT 

Research Assistants— 
Economics ’V 

The National Building Agency requirm C 
1 *w.n,‘h aesistahts to work with * tmn , 

rpcnnlques. 

-daywuwwi^ 

All post* are pensionable, with transfer of 
superannuation rights wherever pomlm? | 

Please write for application fen* quota* 
lcference: Bl-UA 14 to: j 

Tne Secretary, I 

The National Building Agency, 

■ N.B.A, HOuse, ■ | 

Arundel' Street, 

w.c.a. 


. MV mi|»u w >IWI FVUS’WW peTMHMWH • 

devdoplWrtu i* nbw being Vasily, —- duw 

^SuS£r^riJoS5u ,0,I Ai| , *SSS^«ASS2 S ^lES3Si?^^wia hi* 

toouir. aw ep^fdKwtton is provided by small funciioijat /»ii4,A* v t“ depart meow 
headquartered in London'. ' Jr .... i ... .,. , r ., __ ^ 

Ah’ fkRftypftaf ^jple\ci munugenienf accouhtAfft required by ike London 
i Conipttwjef Dottettmem ro join a small team engaged in studying and providing 
matmdemcty yjrfth integrated profitability ftic&ri trends and forecasts, nfcw 
jpwlwm dcpraric*,^and other data vital to modern buuoctt planning. This i 
/ \<y.dNm me the opportunities -to he- provided by a computer based 

■"V**## j n rjWJfo jn system to plan « considerable increasaja the 
" atm :, 'flmhiwMnee ‘,*f management information through linear programming and' 

X , ■, • * ; 

t;%“•*. i,wvc a > (HHi accounting qualification. and.. some experience 1 
1 7 cdirthiercu, he able to communicate effectively,' and be an drlgiftal 

; .;^«ldnfcerr - ,: ..It. woidd help if he <iUo had an ccoaomica. degree, management• . 
-,t /f i £Ottft$kftcyj ;ekpengry», practical knowledge of computer bayed management 1 
‘ information and systems, or was mathematically trained hod' had experience 1 
-of opemuonal. research technique*. We would.be ptMticu&riy. iiWUpsted in, 4 ... 
man who is capable of growth'!o managerial level in finance mnttm generally ' 
god who woukfbe willing In due, epiw tp aerye rt Jh any (Cti-tof thp. vfbrld $17 
which-such career opportunities might take him. / SV^T* 

■ W wilt pfdvfjle the wy» fringe (benefits, and ocher cOftdttipp* of servieh fo $*tfh ; 

: these requiremeoH. ■ ' 1 

Pleasc send brief rdsuntd in the first instance to: 

ManiOr, Oro'anisatlon arid Person nisi OspartmtAt 

GULF EASTERN COMPANY 

Gulf House, 2 PortmAn Str»ot,;i-©ndor»,.W»1 


po'tFWeW 


LIVERPOOL 

KOUOATION 

COMMlTTtiti 

City College of Commerce 

Titlicbarn Street, Liverpool f 
Principal: T. O6r0. M.A., B.8d;(IWdo.|. 

F B.I.M . F.T.L.. Barristerbut-Law, 

Past b'l 4 $a Senkm Lecturer In 
siutA&ik&iJJcpartuwtt ot Bmnm. 

, Mttn m§ em mtr ^ **™-*?'*»'*~***»*+*» »+ 



t'WSm 

Include: 
Diploma 


tanca te iaoai-. 

isVt'in-tituf -.;f 


rtmept. J *j;» i ' " 

. 




w General Mahamvot Tralumg for 
• ^B^f^oSSSPon^pcfinc' idAsgoaspt 

L Top ten • ■ ■ 

v The lueceraful applicant wUl few sagam 

"‘salarV'csijs® to tihosi annum. 


i The National Institute of 
! Economic & Social Research . i 

j During (he aprlng and suninusr the Inatltutt ;i 
1 \\1»1 be lutervlevlng mndlaateM to r research , ■ 

1 i»nh,s. u> be jin July-Octobet, LWNI, in all . 
■ii-jMCH up to a oalary celling ot £3,280. 
Ahprcuuts should have (or be ex pectins rhi* 
Hummer) a good decree m economic*, 
i»-t-iembly with statistics, and should send i •; 
11 •’urviciilsm vitae and names of two : j 

iK'xdemlc refeiwes as soon as possible to the m 
I .:.coiJtiv«i Hecretary, NtXAR. 3 Dean Trertcli j 
Mir«et, Minlth' fiquaiw, London. 8.W.I ; *i 


Liverpool Regional 
Hospital. Board . 

Manchester University | .... . 

■ 

I fcWfflons are invited tor an 

0jmSsVANr SeCRbTARY as teudo of. 

9 VrSkut which Is working under the Joint 

n gggU^SUWJL ,B> [ 

social^nd ^^ gaUon, operational research i 

fhej 


£3,000 P 


Thhi Vi 






with Cost Control 


mt Accounting 


" im « v i. 




SALARY £3J4fl t6 £3.M0 per antiuih. 

c 


rfC ____ _ k _ 

University of Keele 


K duhtiavy 17. 1000. 



. Tjw N* *CMd ywtuMb will f requlod y Jmfd*ea> a-j... 

.. !•*<* **4 *1 v 

sytcom loading to mora usofid nNgtagomfnt fnfbrma- 
slon did incrtfiM pf^fitabilh^. w-*.; ic vi&v^ &L 

Tha company" k IStatftd (pii Wtf fiflUlnf^ v ' 
ham and is ongapad fit' ihaViU^ii^ * amf llafas. 1 
' AAhUaJ. tbfno^ .ii. oip^AMita^ a nififtbn; afid a 
further expafisloh Is ^stuUd, backtd add sup|iditad 
by r the l»Pgs puW(c company that Is its parent 
organisation. 

? Applicants who possess a suitable professional qualification end are 
. preferably between 3<M0 years of pge are fhvifod to submlf their*tiftHfce- 
tlons wm hlbgrSptHfM&m &&* !*»! vf ^ ^‘ 
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University 
Admintslra 



Lecture 
in 

AppM^^^-Tarr Irtvlte^ luv tout appointments 
at Tiia.LMtui^lnp or*A*»VitartWhlp (A»Ki«ai.t 
—ot 

Jiopad Klmt on* 

E nomk Tlieoii and 
ry saaiv. £ i 400 
Lecturers; £ 1 .050 
J for AtMlstanin. 

iiMimi iBiH 7 'fpa.TOt(lt of appoint manl 
lp,q*pt|lep 9 « APd qaaliftcartoii!.. 

' * '’ ‘ jta for » 

bi on Aflau.iaitt-lilni 
t man robnwry ia. 

*- —r, ...... n_ «uuvinmnvil, (rom ahorn 

iuittiei' BudKCwru may be obtained 

*“ R6BT T IHfTCHBSON 
jjtlary of tl»r IJiuversirv Cmni 

Univer^tsr of 
Newoa^f Upon Tyne 
Department of Politics 


Applications are invited for iwo posts of 
Keseurcti Assistant, tenable from October l. 

- - and one m pcqjpg|^«, 

»SWSAETSE,W 3 WDmif^ *' kt 

Notlltcote House. The Queen's Drive. Exeter, 
together With the lunie-. ol iluer relcreei. 
by Wednesday. Fcbiu.ir' ItfOo _ 

For further 
announcements 
see pages 458. 459. 480 
and 461 

University of Hong * 1 Kong 

Lectureship In Accountancy 

Applications are invited for the 
above-mentioned post in the Dcpaitaieut of 
Kcnwmuc. and pnlit ic.il Science. Applicanis 
should have u racdsnlsed accountancy 
qualification. a university decree. and 
reuohlnu experience Tlieic a ill be ample 
opportunity tor an uctive person to hui«e 
wirli the v 14010 us business ouniuumity ol 
Hons Rons (or research purposes 
Annual salary (superaunuable > 12 .: 

£1,930 x £ 00 -£3,100 (man) or 

t!1,<nu X £110 --£2.000--£2,060 x £100- 

£9.030 x £90-C3.10H (woman) 

One |ucremour will be allowed fur ea/li 
vest's approved previous experience «itu*i 


TOP PEOPLE *8 i 
placed generally 



SIN g S S AWD PER SONA 1 


bl.-cy 


lavtour,. 

_ in other 

__J apply The post is 

btember 1 . 1086. or the 
rentier that may be arranged 

l be at an appropriate poinL 
le (S 1 J 00 * £2.505) or 
icale (£l,08i-i l,r»7B). 
allfleaitqna and experience, 
. „,B.U. recMroa. 
uteri may TwoMolnetf'front 
the Unlveralcy. Newcastle 
‘1 whom applications (three 
with the names and 

1 to whom refeience 


_,OT 

The equivalent, ox income tax in the 
Colony is comparatively low (from about 
.£37 to £l r S2 p.a. for n married male Lecturer 
with two children on cue above salary). 

There is a contributory Superannuation 
Boheme (5 per cent, employee, 121 per cent.' 
employer >. 

Lmnomv-class air passages (or first-dans 
sow pussoies or eqoHalent cost) are provided 
lot expatriate stall mi Hr:,i appointment and 
and leave- Ar-couiiiiudal Ion at reasonable 
rental le provided for appointees domiciled 

U X tucpernfid candidate will b*'rc«Htned 
m take tip rfufcv in Heptembei, I98t. 

Farther Information may be obtained (rom 
the Association or Commonwealth Universttir:, 
i Branch Office). Marlborough House. Pull 
Mall. London. 8.W.1 

‘ W 


• Mudeloy Road. 

(loing on holiday to JRuraike ? Thud 
must get inn MereeV'i CRJfDt: TO tit 
«>t poraoauUv aeoofttmended Hotels. 1 
Ko.itauiaots ami camping, q 
Twenty-one coomrief. TIM 
..uve you . /£ £ £ Pd 
1 lirourctt any branch of w. 1 

Bookshops 

Tuition at Home 

Wuleev Hall (Fist. 1004) provide.*, si 
courses for o.C E. (all BxumUUni; 1 —__ 
and for London University External - ?* 

BSt Koon.. B.A.. B.O.. B.Sc., L I B. O 
air a Diplomas and CertUioates. l.iiJtw 
H.ill students passed B.Btfficon . r |L- 
Tuition alio Mr'taw. atatlatlcal. narial 

and other Protosolonol Cxams , H .8 jj 
Moderate »m. Instalments If dealte 
Prospectus from E. W. ffhaw Flelch^fiv 
CBK,. U* ».. Principal, Dept P IV'-' 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford 

■ * -- 

University of Edinburgh; 

Residential Course /'or Business 
Managers ■>, r' 

slim* uispcnsa »& ia 

experienced atamunra wha are either 
already In or likely boodw assume f 
positions rt is especially aimed to f 
who have hud specialist experience a 
who ate moving Into general manag 
Economic. DSj’chological and quanj 
»iiwu- ot managepient are dealt w 
‘tihiveislty taaohevs and vlalMn? bm 
men. Locuiffs, group dlsewesionh. easqe and 
contiiMi.erlMid mgnagemeut •xercii.e gft. all 
uinded in the tmwThme. 

TwaldaWflal un^i^nbers 



SCJHOOLOF; 
SOCIAL STUDIES 



IN ECONOMICS 

® ) The ApplieetiPh of Tachniques of 
Modern Economic Analysis to Quantita¬ 
tive Data and Problems of Policy. 

IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

The European Economy. 

The Growth of the Welfaie State. 

IN^PHILOSOPHY 




included in the 

The uomse la' fully___ 

ari* Htrictly limited. There are no 
<*du(.attnnal requlremente but manatiftl^nuist 

. rations 

. .. _ _.25 guineas 

Further particulars from Profebsui Norman 
Hunt. Department of Commerce. UnUeisIlv 
( Edlnbui'ch. 


3 


Mathematical logic. 


I < *)ji;,im 


Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (hcon.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of ihe UnlveiMty 
»f (xnidon Also Accountancy. Setieiaryhiup. 
Law. Coating. Banking, Ineuranoe. 

Muiketing. (J.C.E., and many (non-exam 1 
' our.ses in business subjects Including Uie 
new Hioctebrokers and Btookjobbers course. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
■ uhiect* in which interested lo 

Metropolitan College 

ff>Si>i (1!» 2». St. Albans, 

01 rail at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
london. N.C.4. City M74. 

(founded 1910.; 


* J (a) Logic. Metaphysics end the 
Theory of Knowledge, together with 
(b) ene specialised field of study in Con¬ 
temporary Philosophy or the History of 
Modern Philosophy. 

IN SOCIOLOGY 

(a) Advanced Sociological Analysis 
and Methods, togather with (b) Special 
Fields of Application. 

Applicants should have a good Honours 
Degree. The Degree will be awarded on 
the basis of a written examination at the 
and of the third term and an oral examina¬ 
tion. in conjunction with an assessment of 
work done in seminars or tutorials during 
the course and, for cortain courses, a 
short dissertation. 

Further details and appficatian forms may 
be obtained from: 

The Administrative Assistant, 

School of Social Studies, 
University of East Anglia. 
W.lberferca Road, Norwich. NOR. 77H. 



and Measures 


CottipHocf by #ur StotterieSil Department of The economist. 

66 page* of facts anal figurt# on th« wsi§ht* and measures 
t oflhe> world. For the moat widely used units,., . 

^ples of equivaisnt* arepiven; . 

for units that are used only in certain counfrijsa and 
.. trades, conversion factors are given. 

the Guide, now in its second edition; costs 17/6d. (U.S. $2.45) 
post free for cash with order, from: 

. -'h 

Publications Dapaf^mont, , 

The Economist. 25 8t- Jamoa'a Straat. lyondop, 8,W.1« 


TRAIN FOR A CAREER IN TECHNICAL 
TEACHINR 

&usfnoss Siudht ' 


COMMNT 

govbrnmcnt. 


ACCOUN TAN CY. 


lANKINfi 
A0#4i NMT8ATION. ECONOMICS 
WkYf, MANAGIMINT. MARKETING 

experience and 


Applications ale tariffed from those with good Commercial _ 

between the ages Pf 25 and about 45 (graduates under the age of 25 may be 
considered) for the next one-year full-time course of teacher tnUningwhich 
woukf enable them to take up fall-lime tepchjng appointments in Profes- 
bional Subjects in establishmenis of farther education. 

Noxt course; September, 198 td june, IW7 
Applicants- should possess suitable qualidcations such as a university 
degree, associate meoshefsbip of a professional iitsmution, Higher National 
Certificate* Higher National Diploma. 

Successful commetloq of the cduree gives Qualified Teacher Status under 
Department ofTducallpo and Science regulations. 

FREE TUITION 

MAINTENAHCR GRANTt AVAfLAELE 

For full detaile and femMcAtUmi Wm write to : 

The Director (Sill)* Soltoh College of Education (Technical^ Chadwick • 
The l( plit^^^ l ^.^^GarofeU College, Downshire House, Roehampton l 
The^&^MM^%l|^er86etd College of Education (Tcchnicaf), Hotly ' 

Tepfhcrs’ College, 
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Those in distress st sea know they can depend on the 
life-boats. The life-boat crews know they can depend 
on you. Your donations are in the true tradition of 
this voluntary service $0 urn to, sole support. 


Outlook ’’H\ ' 

Are you prepared for the unexpected changes in soybean 
and cocoa prices? We have JUCdbtsfuliyahtrdpfKjea^^ 
major movements in basic cbmntedit(es^These; ( xecefid8 
have been referred to as outstanding. ,7 ? 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential, icienttjfc 
prfce K foescaete for such ma.or commodities «s sugar. 
coCea, coffee,animal by-products,.hides, paper, metals,', 
grains and others. You can. also obtain 1orf$#sts for thf*; 
United States and foreign economies; fpr oyer thirty year* 
corporate and financial executives have made profitable 
application of these carelully resedreheo . reports to 
evaluate trends and make plans. 

Inquiries welcomed. Correspond in any fanguaga. 

Currently serving a number of the world’s largest corporations. 


WOALD-WtOE 

SERVICE 


Donations snd tegs c 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIF§*pi 
42 GROSVENOR GARQffjNi$q 

Treasurer: The Duke of Nor thunibrr land j 


wag* stJ ,m 

i*0‘ 

KlNSTkuTM 


^NDOK;-^#.T. 

Whorhw, £s<ij 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORF. 

fl&'yrrw? 


Col 


dlliliilHIiiliiiilirjtlifl'fllliHllillilliikrtlliiUiliilllliiljl^^Blillilli^lhttilkaBilHitHiWIiaH^liiHH^i^l'i^iPslii^^XftAliJlHI? i "JiHitfe 




Our history 
of 

banking 
service 
overflows 
even these 
volumes 


These two encyclopedia sized books aie Ihe detailed official 
history of the Dailchi Bank, founded in 187.3 as the tiist bank 
In Japan. They are an indication of the vit.i! role we have played 
In business and economic progress tor nom ly a century. Today, 
for any business you have with Japan, it ir. our pleading to pro* 
Vide you with reliable, modern banking service backed by 92 
years of experience. 







i $1 


* 


LTD. 


HE AD On KM': Maitiiioucfii, Clliyotfa hr. Tukyrt 
CABLES: "IlflSlBANK” Branch nftt xuk Hitou»;iiout Japjn 
NLW YORK ^GtNCY; 1/0 Biorfdway. N«v Yoik N.Y.. U S A. 

I0MDON BRANCH: Winriir>lcr lloute, lorvfonJMR. Ionian I p. ?. t nis^i'd 

'Chicago PONNtsronMuiT oi > w: ttoirvoivn st.’, chh'juo j, hi., u.s.a, 

! 4 WCMHWMIU Hrct b.»»»k I Mb, itwig Kong 




m. EGNATIA MtAPFH 

BRINDISI - CORFU - IGOUMENITSA 
PATRAS & VICE VERSA 

A f olrtt service by 

HELLENIC MEDITERRANEAN LINES General U K. Agents: 
Mediterranean Passenger Services Ltd. 25 Oxendon SI. 
S.W. 1 Whitehall 7707 

and 

ADRIATICA LINE U.K. General Agents: Italian General. 
Shipping Limited. 35 St. James's ^Street, S.W. 1 White¬ 
hall 6053 




international 
trade and finance. 





J ’ I j 


FUiliBANK 


. Jtt4tt Offie*?.i;choMC Otemackit Oriyodfrku} Tokyo. Japan 
tfo* Tork 4jp mcyt 1 CM* Manhattan Now York . W.K. 

JanSa* Brandki Saitobnry Hon*. Finsbury Circus. London E.C. 2 

... Moooidovf Brmmoh* i mmormannUram lO^PiisteklorJ 

printed in Pnclnnd nv m. Clemente Prow Ltd.. London £ C 4. Puhllehed by The toonuuurf 
WhiceliuK hi«i5 Postage on this iseue- tIK 6>d.. Overturn* 7d. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


■'V jhv». , 


LONDON 9tOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


lXlWon°' i '* T -** raL 

ofsi- kR 


?Wl» e,AL 

<1935—TOO) 


PTmACTUARIBS 

(AprS 1071162 * 100 ) 


Wrkm ' (965-46 joiywindl ORDINARY 
STOCK# ' 


1966 

Noon 

Dote 

Yield 

Ord. 

Yield 

500 

■Yield 

Tissr 

Consols 

b*. 19 

4131 

414*2’ 

% 

5*20 

Index 

345*8 

5 7t 

Shares 

112*72 

% 

5 35 

Yield 

6*44' 

. 20 

413*3 

413*3 

5*31 

345*4 

5*78 

112*56 

3*35 

6*48 

w 21 

4141 

414*6 

SM 

347*3 

5*7* 

113*00 

5*34 

6 41 

* 24 

4ISI 

415*4 

S* 18 

348*4 

5*73 

113*20 

5 33 

„e25 

416*6 

410*2 

5*14 

351*4 

5*68 

113*98 

5*29 

6t42 

. 24 

4)9-4 

420*3 

5 12 

354*0 

5*64 

114-51 


6*43 


Bargain* 


35/3 

40/3 

33/H, 

33/3 


High, 420 3 (January 20, 1964) 
tow. 361 • I (July 5, 194$) 


High, 359 I 
(May 3. 1905) 
Low, 313*8 
Hilly 29 . 1905 1 


1905-66 BRITISH MINOS 
DOMINION AND 
1 CORPORATION STOCKS 


Low 


•cm. 1963-66 


tog* 


Low 


Savings Son* 2li%.1964-47 

Savings Son* 3%.1960-70 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 

i British Eloctric 3*>%.1976-79 

i British Transport 3%.I97B-98 

Funding 4%.,.1940-V 

Funding 6 %.1993 

British Gas 3% ■ • .*. .1990-95 

Traasury 5',%.2006-12 

War Loan 3* ? %.liter 1952 

Contois 2*i%„........ 

, Australia 3*<%.1965-69 

I Birmingham 4 * 4 %.1967-70. 

j LCC 6 V / 0 .1974 

! Australia 6 %.1974-76 

• Brmol 6 *i%.1975-77 

! New Zealand 6 %.1976-60 

. Northern Rhodesia 6%... 1978-81 

i LCC 6 * 4 %..1938-90 

l Southern Rhodesia 4^^.^1987-92 
i LCC 3%.. after 1920 

Last j 

Dividend! ORDINARY 
j(fl)( 6 )<c)| STOCKS 

BANKS, OffOOUMt A MR 

t h Barclays.. ..£1 • 54/- 

16 Lloyds.£1 I 41/6 

b Msrtint.5/- • 17/7* j 

t e Midlsnd.£1 31/6 

• 6 ; Nat. Provincial.£1 1 66/6 

i 6 j Westminster 'B' .£1 ‘ 54/9 

6 | Australia A N. Z.£1 i 44/6 

BOLSA.£1 . 33/3 

. , Bank of Montreal_$10 |£23"it 

5Ui Bank of New S. Wa»m. £1 ; 43/3 

6 6 ! Barclays DCO.£1 39/3 

7*j 6 ; Chartered. ...£l ; 46/41 

4/4 6 Hongk’g. A Sheng. . .$25 £9*s 

5 « , Nat. Com Bk. Scot.. 10/- i 27/4 
12 40c Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 IT 


l4/7«j 
lB/4»2 
I5/Hj 
22/7*1 
22 /- 
65/6 
17/7*2 
l4/7t, 


M/9 

\\?y 

16/7*1 

17/6 

50/J 

ir* 


\i/i 

35/8*4 



6*4 b ! Union Discount. 

11 6 1 Bowmaker.5/- J |0/- 

10 a ! Lombard Banking ...$/- 
1 2*2 A ! Mercantile Credit ...5/- 

6 a j United Domins. Tst.. .5/- 

BREWERIES, Etc. 

2'ie I Allied Breweries ....5/- 

12 6 Bats, Mitchells A B...5/- 
5 a Charrington United. .5/- 

• a Distillers.10/- 

13 6 Gumneu.5/- 

6 'ie Scottish ANewc. Brew, cl 

IMj Watney Mann.S/- 

4 « j Whitbread ‘A*.5/- 

BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 

3»a a Associated Portland... £1 

5 o BPB Industrlos ..... 10/- 

• « Richard Costein.5/- 

3 o CrittsH Hope.5/- 

IS b International Paints . .4/- 

5 o London Brick.$/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

OKHKAL 

• « Albright A Wilson...S/- 

5 a Borax Defd.5/- 

6*4 A Flsons....£l 

5 4 1C4 . .. r »n *.<'•« r».».£l 

5 0 Monsanto.:....ty- 

DRAPERY A STORES 
12 a Boots Pure Drug... .5/- 

7 b Montague Burton. I QJ- 

6 > 4 <t Debenhama.«/- 

15 « GrattanWarohousos .S/y. 

25/0 GUS 'A‘.,. r 5/- 


9 Ex dividend, t Tip froo, | The not redemption yields allow for tax eg flg. M- h* £. 

(ft flat yield. (giExalL <h) After Zai 
bupplitif Mjf Debra Securities, Tokyo. 


(c) Year's dividdnd. (e) To oarliest data, it) fk 
Rhodesia and Njrasaland Slock.' ' Japanese prices 
m forecast dividend. 



Fra ter..,. . 5 /* 21/9 
penc*r*A\ 5 /w { 4/4 


Hpuia of Fraser, 

Marks A Spencer 
Unltad Drapery 
Woof worth 1 
or 

British Pairolaum ,. .. £1 

Bowrrh Oil...£1 

Royal Dutch..,.,,. 20 ft. 

’.Nell Transport.5/- 

Ultramar.10/— 

VUKTRKAL A RADIO 
AEI....£l 

Brcc . £1 

Crompton Parkinson. 5/- 
Docca 10 /- 

EMi. 10 /- 

EWon-Avtomaiier. .5/- 

... English Electric.£1 

3 a l General filearfe... ..£1 

Ngtf CA.ParsMss. £1 

Philips Laotp'Warkf. IB R. 

fjTta WM 

Radio Rohttt!?.....5/- 

A. RayroHa.£l 

L*«rft_¥!»'**al.5/- 

Bahaaok A Wticox 

ohn Brown. 

Cammeff Lnkd... 
internet. Combust. 

Swan Hipiter. 

•ohn Thompson .. t 
Coventry Gauge... 

_ _ Alfred Herbert. 

7*, o I AFied Ironfosmdory.-.5/- 

' Averys. 

ASA. 

George Cohen..,. 

Davy* Ash more .... 

Guest. Keen. 

Head Wi-tghtson... 

Metal Box. 

Ransom# A Merles. 

Reneld Chain* .... 

Tube Investments.. ..£1 * S9/-* 

Vickert. 

Ward (Thoe. W.)__ 

Wellman Eng. Corpo. 5/- | 11/9 
Woodall* Duckhem, .5/- : 15/4 
FOOD 6 TOBACCO 

a j Allied Suppliers .. . 10/- , M /6 
6 ! Asmsc. firm* Poods. .1/- 7/7* a 

Bovril....£1 • 36/3 

Brooke Bond *0*.5/- ll/7* x 

Filch LovaN.1/4 1 7 / 7*2 

Insarnational Storm. .5/- | 9/3 

). Lyons ‘A’.£»i 52/-H 

6 i Rcnks-Hovis.10/- | 29/f 

6 ; Peck in A Colnsan.. 10/- ( 26/3 

Spiders.5/- l5/4* a 

Tata A Lyle.£1 ! II/- * 

Teaco Stores . ; 

Unigste.5/- | 





J7/J 

4/10*2 

38/4 

I0/I0*, 

8/7'i 

12/9 

53/6 

%'■ 

3ft 

M/ISi'jj 


0REI6N AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


A.E.G.. 


; Bsyar- 

’ Commeribaok. 
[ Deutsche Bank. 
Hoechtt herb. 

! Kundenkredit 
; Loewenbrau.. 
j Manneamann . 


i Jen. 19 | Jen. 26 i 

i % i % 1 

T-r 

| 470 

! 

w,i 

1 4S4 

450 

! 366*2 

365 

! 5R5 

MB 

! 41* 

424 



,jM. iviien. « 


A.K.U. 

Aimtar,Rot.Bk. 

Iliankorf 
Hainekens .... 
tnCarunie(ft.S0) 

K.NHoogeven 

Kbit. Zout-Kat. 

Philips (Ff.25).. 

Roboco (91,50). 

Thomasgen A D. „.. — 

VaieurojB.pFI. 6^ «FI. „ 

Z wanenDg (FI20 jlfl. 177; 9FL178 

Index. 3180 320 9 

High...... 3 709 (2.3.65) 

Lew...*... 299 1 A U4.l2.bS) 
l9SJml0i 



2 / 

2 .< 

949 
• 0.1 
1.900 
14,545 
1.153 
4.031 
418 
4.780 

_ 49 31 69 23 

High . 44 43 ( 2 0.1.44) 

44 S3 II4.I.4S) 
n. 2, 1962-100. 


Arbod 

Bqao. See. Don. j 4] 355 
Omens'taaBrip. 2,930 
CockorW-Oug. 1.420 
94) foperuM Long 

10.410 HeboUn. 

Innovation .... 
PesroAna, 


IA46 
14,810 

3.499 ,_ 

3,915 i Soc. Generali . 

415 iSeftiw. 

4,621 Un, Miniere t/10 



IWBDfiN 

AMi Lava 


2.171 
S.770 
3.900 
1,902 
2^142 
16.000 
9,560 
B02 

. 96*87 

.11178 
. 93*49 120.7.45) 
Dm. 31. 1963-100. 


Limit,... 

Electrolux .... 
firiccsonl.Kr.50 
Grengasberg ., 
mi Bain ken. 


Ska) _ . 

Sv. CeffuioM 
Sv.Handalsbank 
Tand»ck.B.Kr.50| 
indajf 
High. 


Kr. 

MS 

S 

237 

291 

165 


Kr. 
203 
405 
107 
234 
207 
174 
IBI 
189 
IB6 
241 Jl 


NORWAY 
Bergens Priv'bk, 
Borregaard.... 
Norsk Hydio 


184 

IBB 

242*55 
. 247 70 (18.6.65) 

. 238 72 [23.4.6S) 
Dec. 29. 1956-100. 
% % 

173 175 

172*2 >49 

232*i 231^ 


(a) Interim dividend. (6) Pinal dividend. 

___ (p) Resulting from split of Fadaraiion of 

Index sobphad by Mia Montreal Stock bchenge. ** Yields in brackau are 


ffixrighML it Midvalent to B Opierliag. 
g dam. (n) Imarun since reduced or passed, 
i MuesriaJ l ‘ . ' 
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Ufa, 

w 





Dividend) OIVINNAIT 

r:—K«)W(«)| stocks 




Impirial Tikiai.Cl 

MMMAIICi 

Britannic.9/- 5»a i 7 

CMurnrim Unien . .1/. 42/3 t 47/3 

Equitya lm ufo.. “ ■ — ■*'— 



44/9 

39/4 

44/3 


Sft 

*0/- !)«•/* Ill/* 


l*/4 


£ : 


6 

31/3*4 

l5/3» 4 

25/H a 

lf/4 

aa/- 


ilT 1 

12/IOIg 

n/o 

Ji/f 

If/- 


ii/- 

afifi 

si' 1 

& 

9/4*, 

» 

n/* 

*»/» i 

9St 1 


at • 

i« • 
4 a 
M • 

tJJjf 

I7«i! 

I • 
IS e 
« r 
Id a 
IS 

M a 


Guardian.. 

Legal ft General.., 
Northern ft Empt.. . _ 

Pearl. I/. 

Prudential 'A*.|/« 

Royil.5/. 

Royal Enehinu.Cl 

HftTORi ft AIRCRAFT 

Birflaid. V- 

British Motor.5/- 

leguar Cart *A‘.3/- 

Roetrn Motors 'A'.. .4/- 

Leyland Motors.Ct 

Bristol Aeroplane... 10/- 

Hawker Siddalay.Cl 

Rotls»Rmrce.Cl 

Oowty Group.10/— 

Ounlop Rubber .... 10/— 

Joseph Lucas.Cl 

Triplex Holdnts .. 10/— 
PANR ft NEWSPAPBM 

Financial News.5/- 

Financiat Times.5/* 

Internal. Publishing. .5/- 
News. of the World. .5/- 
W.M. South* See A*.Cl 

Thomson Org'n.5/- 

ftowater Paper.Cl 

British Printing.$/- 

Bunal Pulp.S/- 

Roed Paper.Cl 

Wiggins Teepe.Cl 

ff|RL 

Colvillas.Cl 

Dormee Long.Cl 

Lencathlre Steel.Cl 

South Durham.Cl 

Steel Co. of Wales....Cl 

Stewarts ft Lloyds.Cl 

John Summers.Cl 

United Steel.Cl 

MUdUANCOIIS 
Assoc. British Picture.5/- 
Assoc. Television ’A’.5/- 

Wm. Baird.£1 

Boecliam Group.5/- 

Bookers.10/- 

Brittsh Match.Cl 

British Oxygen.5/- 

Britisli Ropes.5/- 

Buthn’s.I/- 

D« La Rue.10/- 

Drages.5/- 

Gestetoer 'A'.5/- 

Glexo.10/— 

Harr icon ft Cr. Defd... Cl 
H ee v er *A'.5/- 


% ; % 

X\ t\(3 122/4 1125/- 

Mia ““ 


, 3B/f 
30/1* | 37/- 
73/ J I 74/9 

15/- 15/4 

I4/B»s . 14/- 
30/- : 27/7*, 

7/11* i f/5U 
53/6 50/4 

I5/I0<i! 10/1*9 
27/10*a j 34/3 
35/10*1, 39/3 
I7/I0*a L 15/9 
19/4*1 29/4 

32/9* 30/4 

24/lft<i 22/4 

m hr 

15/9 10/4 

27/3 23/C 

53/- 59/4 

20/3* 21/f 


•5/0 

27/1*, 
I*/- 
27/- 
12/1 
22/IO*i *0/- 
31/3 21/Mj 

13/1*1 . Il/4li 
24/4*; j li/3 
10/- 1 15/1*1 

25/4*1 21/Mi 

41/7*1 34/914 | 

3#» 'l W~ ! 


lf/^1 tA i 

'<=■ \ 

94/4 
90/9 ! 

•*/i0*a: 
121/3 i 
101/10‘n 
104/10*, 00/- 1 

230/3 198/9 

r 7l/9 ! 30/- 

14/3 11/3 

. 74/- ! 54/3 

184/3 142/4 

207*) ft 154 
21/^, 14/- 

33/1*1 ; 24/3 

21/4 I 11/9 


9 • 

4**5 
II * 
12*1 c 

ll" d 

• • 

10 a 
25 c 

4 • 
10 e 

8*4*» 
15 • 
12 05 

5 a 

30 • 

I4*j« 

21 *4 ft 

15 e 
40 fl , 
140 b 
45 e 
9*4* 
200 b 
22*4 b I 
7*, c 
40 b 
40 e 
33 05c j 

10 « j 

35 


'•Bar.Cl 

ICT....Cl 

Maieca 'A* ..........8/—>. 

National Canning 

, Rank Organisation.. ,5/- 

i Sehwappas.*/- 

1 Sours *A'.5/- 

Steetley. ....5/- 

THomas Tilling ...... 4/- 

Turnor B. NeweH.£1 

Unilever.5/- 

Unilever NV.12 8. 

United- Gists.5/- 


Anglo-Amerlcan,... 10/- 

Charter Coni.5/- 

Conaolid. Gold Fields. Cl 

General Mining.Cl 

Union Corporation. .2/0 
Froa Ststa Gaduld.. .5/- 

W. Driefomem.10/- 

Wastarn Daap 'A*_Cl 

Wastern Holdings .. .$/- 
Roan Sanction Tsc. ... Cl 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

Z. Anglo-Amer.10/— 

Da Boars Dafd. Rag.. .5/- 
Imernat Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

. 


wfip 

w "S^t, 

{$“ 

14/101, If/O 
19/4*1 22/0 

24/0 30/4*2* 

12/- 11/9 

19/4*4* 21/9 
20/14 10/74 

x « 

11/n, 10/4 

j2JI/l* 192/0 
I9/7*, : 22/3 
! 95/9• 100/3 

130/I0*i ;l02/-0 
100/9 !I00/I0*a 

120/9' 1127/6 

113/9 [134/7*1 

70/14 *93/9 



ll/loll 

2f /-* * 

11/104 

22/7*1 

14/0 

2S/9 

3?/3 


4*0 
4-0 

X j ‘it 

| 10/74 9*3 

>290/9 

107/- 
H2/00 
(06/3 
j»30/9 # 

136/3* 

70/3 
122/4 


e 1 Troneh . 


50/74 , 52/9 

12/4 J 13/4 

34/- ' 34/- 

40/3 42/- 

50/- 50/9 


44/- 

11/9 

18/3*4 


15 /- 
, *4/9 
11/3 


23/IO*i 29/- I 30/- 

14/2*4 . 18/5*4 ! 19/10*; 

29/l'j 30/3 ; 30/- 

19/104 28/3 29/l'i 

19/- , 20/- 20/9 

4I/I»a ! 37/104 39/- 
9/11* , 10/-* , 9/9* 

II/- , l2/7»i . 12/7'a 

10/9 9/7*1 9/9 

27/4 24/3 : 27/3 

14/101, >9/104 19/7', 
25/3 21/3 ; 21/4 

31/3* i 38/-« 39/3 f 

42/3* i 50/4 SI/9 
45/3 43/l»i 43/9 


37/7', 1 29/3 
57/- 44/ I*, 

32/4 24/4 

42/3 ' 33/- j 

18/71, !2/l0«i; 

22/9 18/3 I 

44/3 50/- ! 

21/104 *C/7*i * 
I2/IH4 10/24 . 
47/41, 34/d*i • 

13/8*4 j 9/M >4 
15/3*4 ! 10/9 • 

25/- 20/- ! 

55/7*, 45/7*1 , 


18/4 

*7/9 

32/4 


. 14/9 
■ 13/5*4 
25/4 


29/7*1 23/7*, ! 


Nil b ! 

4 • • 

5 c 

11 c: 

?*: 

7 b 

7‘, e , 
B*i e . 

12 b 
2*, e 1 
10 b 
4t 4 » , 
7*, 9 

m,. 

io*i b: 
25 e . 
6*4 a , 
I0i 7 b 

15*2 b 

I /*, b 1 

8 


I5l/I*a* 181/3 

riskm 


m 

\m 

I «»/0 



Angle Nornest. 


P ft O Oefd.. 
TEXTILES 


Carrington ft Dcwhst 5/- 

Courtaulda.5/- 

West Riding Wonted Cl 

Woolcomben.£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Co4ts. Patons ft B. ...Cl 
English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

Viyella Int.5/- 

TRUSTS ft PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET 'A' Defd.5/- 

Cable B Wireless... .5/- 

Phihp Hill .. 5/- 

Induunal B General 5/- 
Cicy Centre Piops. 5/~ 
City Loud Real Pi op , Cl 


..Cl 

34/J 

19/3 

1 io/o 

2 4 


10/- 

19/- 

20/3 

20/4 

5*9 

i 1 4 

..Cl 

I5/3N 

19/2*4 

17/5*4 

5 7 

i „ 

..£1 

30/- 

35/3 

35/4 

4 2 

i i « 

..£1 


52/f'a 

, 52/4*, | 

5 0 

i 2 4 

..£1 

27/4*1 

28/1', 

29/- ; 

4 9 

i 0 4 

..£1 

39/4 

38/4 

39/- 

0 2 

1 1 7 


5 4 

j. 

18/9 

' 15/- 

3 « 

Ljnd Seciintias ... 

10/- 

5 5 

3*4 

1*7 

2 9 

31/— 

l 23/ 7«i 

8*, 0 

Lond. Cnty. Freehld 

TEA ft RUBftER 

10/- 

3 7 

2 7 

49/- 

40/4 

t22*ib i Cons. Tea ft Lands. 

£1 

4 » 

1 ft 

25/3 

12/4 

t3 b 

loka* (Assam) .. . 

£1 

4 2 

M 

3/5*4 

2/5*4 

I0*n* 

Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 

4 9 

2*2 

3/9 

2/11*4 

5 a 

London Asiatic ... 

2/- 


14/3 
19/- : 

54/4 
19/101, 
10/9*4 
40/9 
10/5*4 
21 /-* 

24/3 

f& 9 “ 

29^9 . 

27/7'a 
53/4 
15/10*1 
24/9 : 

43/- 1 

20/9 , 

3/0*4 . 

3/9‘i 


17/7*2 . 
20/7'i : 
42/4* | 
17/7*2 , 
12/5*4 ' 
45/11*4 
I3/I<i • 
>4/4l a 

24/9 ; 

wr\ 

14/4 
31/3 
28/9 • 

6?./9 
l7/4«i 
29/4 | 

40/- 

13/4 

3/4‘j 

3/7'i 


17/9 

21 /- 

04/-* 

17/7*1 

12/4 

47/4*, 

13/3*4 

I4/I»i 

25/- 

34/7*i 

18/-* 

14/4 

32/4 

28/4 

42/9 

17/7*1 

29/4 


4 9 

4 0 

5 4 

7 * 

4 4 
. 5 7 

5 4 
4 1 

3 5 
5-7 

3 8 

4 8 

4 2 

5 3 
5 I 
4 4 
4 2 


2 0 

I 1 7 
1 7 
1-0 
1 1 
I i r 
I I 8 
! 2 0 


II 


48>4 , 17 5 

13/4 1 15 I 

3/5*4 , 13 I 

3/9 ’ ... 


NIW YORK Pmtii AMO INDICES 


~w 




r S . 

$ 


Money Market Indicators 


Ateh. Teeeka.. 
Can. Nidfle... 
Pettmylvatirt. 
Unien Petiltt.. 
Amer. Glacirk’. 
Am.Tel.6TeL 


. 

AHimMum. 

A0»4fs Can. . . 

aws?'- 





, Gan. Elactrlc . 

iair* 

! Gepdyear ... 

I GuN Oil .... 

Hein*. 

let, Bus. Mach. 
IntHarvaater 
incar. Nickel 
Inaer. Paper. 


.114*1 lH7t t 

.,82*i »0> 4 

.IQ0*i 104*4 
471* 47*4 

., 54** SO** 
.1 44 1 42*4 

.478*1 504 

, mi 1 

951? 


Apart from the local authorities seven days rate,which cubed ,V per cent, interest rated in 
reimined unchanged. 'lTiere was some borrowing at Bunk rate by the discount houses. THe spot 
pound weakened slightly but the forward pound held firm and there was no change in the com 0 1 
forward cover. -Covered arbitrage margins, where changed, moved in London's favour. 


TREASURY MIL TENDERS 


Limmi Iftda.- 


WPb 





•j ft 

.j n' Jk 

. 30*4 • 50*1 

:iR..R 

.i240H 2394 
'121 ■ .122*1 
50*9 55 


Ndt. DittlfMrt i' 
Pafv-Amariatn . 

I Procter Gamble 
j Radio Corpn. . 
Seers Roebuck. 

I Shall Oil. 

1 SecftHy-MeMI . 

| Stand. Ott lnd. 
j Stand. OH NJ. 

1 Union-Cerbide 

• Weelwarth ... 

Xar»x . 



Date of! 


j Arneum (C mHllee) 

Offered j 


91-Day Tendar 

rata of et Max. KWI<K(lf 


I Allntmenc Rate 


Septi I? 1 
- 


Oct. 


— r *4 00'* 

. 541* »*« 

; 05 ! 03 

. 30*4 "■ 

H*4l t 


Lit!: 


#U6d«8d and Poores Nidlffos 0641-43—100). 


1945-40 

1 419 

Yield 

Govs. 

Yield 

1 Industrials 

% 


% 


~! 

i . .. . : 



Dec. 29 

97 77 | 

2 99 

84 10 

4 44 

Jen. 5 

90-90 

2 94 1 

84 04 

4*47 

12 

99-30 

2*99 

1 84 24 

4-45 

Z 19 

100 02 

2 91 j 

1 84-24 

4 48 

• 20 

100*11 

2*95 j 

1 04 04 

4 47 


'A 

29 •' 

5 , 
12 
19 ! 


Dec. 9 
Iff 
II 
11 
It 

1940 t 
9 

- 14 

.. 2« ! 



IftO-ft 

1 111 

d. ‘ 

IftW 

& 

2ftft/B- 

150 4 

109 

10 01 

U 

IEI 

SR ft 

109 

10 47* 

n 

190 0. 

mi 

100 

5*82 


IfO-O 

400*1 

107 

10*20 


llftlt 

140-4 

ID 

2*07 

o 

180-0 

300*5 

ID 

0 01 

40 

IN* 

411*7 

ID 

9 59 

11 

IftO-ft 

325*7 

ID 

2 07 

30 

200 ft 

4(0*7 

ID 

4 D 

21 

lift ft 

319*8 

ID 

2 9ft. 

39 

IftO-ft 

982*1 

107 

10*72 

54 

Iftft ft 1 

414-1 

107 

S 32 

to 

190*0 i 

537-4 

ID 

4-04 

40 

190 ft 

310*9 

110 

3 74 

49 

180*0 j 

345 1 

no 

5 M 

41 

loo ft ! 
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'Kondakuta' Mitsubishi 


Kon... da... ku (coo)... ta. Say that In Japanas# and It 
maans: conductor> or maestro. Say Kondakuta Mitsubishi and It 
moans almost everything. Mitsubishi Is a group of Sams' 40 
major Japanosa companies manufacturing tans of thousands of 
products/all under the baton of the THREE DIAMONDS mark. 

Mitsubishi conducts business In almost ovary Raid In Japan 
and Is a grind mpistro In an of thorn ... from heavy msichhiery 
to.home appSincpa... from bulldozers to boor... from tram 


sisters to tankers, and on and on. Plus Japan's, largest com¬ 
panies In trading, warehousing. Insurance and shipping, as 
wall as extensive banking resources. . 

Mitsubishi Is a complete, coordinated and Integrated group, 
performing In superb hagitoay Of mailt vital contribution to the 
rhythm of the Japanese economic prosperity. 

’ if you’d Ilk# to enjoy the muslc'of profit from Japan, coll 
for Mitsubishi to conduct youttranseetlon. MITSUBISHI 


&&Sffi&BBEBB&23S38Sm 


ft £*por*rft Hud Office Mafimcuchl, Tokjw, Japan i ond e n Branch! Bow Bede Mouac, 
burn. MCe Mdcncv Madrid; MNfjift Mpad, Bucharest jhd BP Qthcp mcfcr.cWlcc cf^und 
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TRADITION . . 



TUMWORK art Towar 


Skilfully designed as a modern oonoept, Che Tower Hill Development blende the new with the 
historic architecture of Old London. 

Hie developers ere a ooneortlum formed by 0. T. Bowring and Company Limited and the City of, 
London Reel PropertyOompeny Limited, the ooneortlum being oellod the Tower Hill Property 
Company Limited. O.T. Bowrlng and Company Limited and their subsidiary companies occupy 
the majorltyof the office speoe and part of the remainder (four floors of Vincula House) Is to bet 
oooupied by the City of London Real Property Company Limited for their new headquarters. ; 
Taylor Woodrow wore main oontrfotors for all oonatruotlon above podium level In the *8* 
block, and from the tops of pile ceps lb the tower blook. 

t(et speed and drive Into your new p r o j ec t ■ s av e on cost and time—call in Taylor Woodrow 
-right from the start. Every aspect will be streamlined into a single, comprehensive plan, 
ensuring maximum speed and eobnomy wft&qualftyto the oUents’ own high standards. Please 
oontaet Graham White, B.so,. A.KXOX AAlJuisk* Sales Direct®-.. 


CUINT: Tower Htt Pr o p srtv 
Contain* I la anldwtet 

ARCHITICThjMMi* Trew, 

the C-LM- AnMtMW' Dept. 

COMkOtTHSQ IRCwilRI: 
OveArae jh R arseere 

QUANTITY eunVBYORS: 


TAYLOR WOODROW 




' ■ ' ■ ■ V.r ‘ 'i" V-./ •' 


■w * i 'miatuihL m g Ml 
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IVfDOlLAR: A MINORITY VI«J^* 

Three American economifte argot tpatitfte *»•• * 

that current ^tempts to curtaH,f«Wei^atfanwli w^ % S^l!K‘^^H ,f ® l,l< ’ e ^ 
end threaten*© puncture economfcexpansion fit Europe fftp!3p>% fif 8 lgp§g the dollar 
can stand bn (to own, if hbcbb*|ry.by cuttih 0 /ipbse fro%; MjfPtjl|ap||pj|e 0 e 828. 
The new official monetary plaRSjpbQo - 838*7 -•' v " '•■ - 
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Mr Wltabh's critics seem to think possible, peg# 482. 


WAKING fcAMTALISM WORK AA 

(^though the motives behind the new cornpattpetijU r *p*|^ 
bffrfyat e pohtictfmvwge and public ecofiomtoCOiWit^ 
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Hw yean ago there were If million Mirror motorists.Toiitfife bare nearly 
3 million. So. next time yon see one of oar a bicycle, 

remember this: it’s not because he. cm*t afford a cir^a^s becaose so 
inaqy other Minor readers cm* The Minor goes money is. 

Daily Mirror 

VJSSLJ&M ; r - 
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Towards Church Unity 

Sir —You say (January 22 nd) that my visit 
to Pope John XXIII was treated somewhat 
furtively by the Vatican, whose officials acted 
as if my presence made them highly nervous, 
h was worse than that. The officials were 
determined that I should be received without 
any special attentions. They even decided 
that I should not see Cardinal Bea, the head 
of the new department for inter-Church jfela« 
tions. Pope John thought otherwise. Be 
received me as Archbishop of Canterbury 
and head of the Anglican Communion* He 
saw to it that I was received with all the 
honours which Vatican protocol proyides for 
specially distinguished visitors. Bp himself 
told me with emphasis that I should see 
Cardinal Bea that very afternoon. The Pope 
used my visit, I think, to break down once 
and for all the old frigidities of Vatican 
piotocol; and between us we abolished all 
over the world the age-long baiticfg which 
were preventing Anglicans and Romans from 
getting to know each other, from learning to 
respect and like each other, and" from prac¬ 
tising together the courtesies which belong 
to citizens of the Kingdom of Cod.—Yours 
faithfully, Fisher of Lambeth 

Sherborne, Dorset c 


Rhodesia 

Sir—M r Wilson has produced his “peace 
plan ” for Rhodesia. As a Rhodesian# I find 
his plan totally unacceptable anid> Oven 
repugnant. Mr Wilson must get his feet on 
the ground if he wants to talk to Rhodesians. 
No Rhodesian of either race would co¬ 
operate with Mr Wilson's suggested direct 
rule. Use of force to impose such direct tide 
is likely to be met with resistance. Prior to 
sanctions, I was no supporter Of Mr Ian 
Smith’s government. Today# as a direct 
result of Mr Wilson's policy |n Rhodesia, 
Mr Smith has my allegiance. How far is 
Mr Wilson prepared to push Rhodesia ? 

Rhodesians are not unreasonable people 
and a realistic approach to our problems— 
talk to Mr Smith—might have made a big 
difference.—Yours faithfully, P. Christie 
Salisbury , Rhodesia 

a 

Sir— The Rhodesian policy put forward by 
The Economist seems to me both immoral 
and impolitic. Independence before uni¬ 
versal suffrage cannot possibly be acceptable 
to Africans in Rhodesia or anywhere else, 
for the good, reason that arraoiemdhts like 
the “blocking ' third ” pttif *«BMnatfe* 
sanctions are too flimsy, and are & tndre 
likely to protect Afrits profession 
by dye White Jntodrfcy thto t 
deykssa which Aftfeaps have bow primed <0 
widU to Ae past; Rhodes!* shotrfd ba ruled 
from London unjcfl after electkffis have been 
held under a smtfghtforward adult franchise. 
—Yours faithfuuy, J. M. Clifford 

Ndala, Zambia' 


Food and Famis# 

Sir— You hiVc drawn attendee (jpenary 
22 nd) to the need for Improved food produc¬ 
tion in ilknMiridwd connate* and ip the 
role of declining United State* agricultural 
turpluses. 

A distinction should be drawn betvwa du 
needs of total famine and the need* of, diets 
which, though inadequate, qm something 
.short of famine. Famine need* food- 9 * ’ 
abundantly, as cheaply and 'as gam. ejh 
possible. Your oor m poadeht ri£buy' *#y* r 
that for big crises lfte Imfia't, ot&f grain and 
milk are relevant—though he is in trouble' 
over his reference to butter as a ** protafo-rick 
food." But it is hardly realistic to tie to the 
relief of real fhffline the string that redfitritfs 
make an adequate effort to develop their oWn 
agriculture. Drought, population and debility 

Tt £g areas of inadequate diets, but short 
of famine where self-help must now be pro¬ 
moted. For years they have benefited from 
the import of relief foods. They have offered 
a ready outlet for world surpluses and have 
come to rely on them. The continuing avail¬ 
ability of imported foods may even have in* 
hiWted the development of self-help. 

First priority for remaining surpluses will 
now be foe famine areas. It is foe shomof* 
famine areas to whom all possible incentives 
must be given, by the West and foe United 
Nations agencies, to develop their own 
resources^-Yours faithfully. 

London, WCi K. F. Simmqnds 

Business Schools 


Electoral College System 

Sir— You note (January 29 th) that In the 
American Electoral College tyatern “the 
electors customarily cast the state’s entire 
electoral vote (based on population) for the 
candidate who has won a popular majority 
within the state.” In fact# the states’ electoral 
vote (Le., collegial vote) is based upon the 
individual state’s total congressional repre¬ 
sentation ; while the number of Represents- 
* tfves depends on population# each state has 
5 Star Senators# regardless of population. 

, T|hit distinction is important, for it empha¬ 
sises that the electoral college# like other 
American electoral institutions# is an aspect 
of m larger federal compromise. Thus, in 
1 to*'electoral college vote all states are guar¬ 
anteed two electoral votes, and this tends to 
inflate b the value of the imall states' voting 
power id toe election of a president It is 
an important element of the debate over pro¬ 
posed^ changes that you mention—a pro¬ 
portional system, or direct election of the 
president by popular vote^-that such a reef 
allocation or electoral votes would necessarily 
be retftgced by some other formula. The 
Supreme Court in a wide-ranging series of 
decisions has established firmly the principle 
dt “one person one vote” and demanded 
tintform'ffoe of state and congressional voting 
district* It kfemains to be seen whether the 
jtetacfofe will be interpreted as applying to 
the electoral college system in presidential 
deedons,^Yours faithfully# 

George A. Fbaver 
London School of Economics 

Lpftslpv WC2 


Srn^I should be obliged if you would allow 
me to Correct a wrong impression your article 
of January 15 th might convey about die 
history and the future of the College of Aero¬ 
nautics ft Gritafield. From its foundation in 
1946 toe college has always been maintained 
by government funds. There has been no 
change * in this respect and the phrase 
M reborn by private initiative with govern¬ 
ment blessing” is meaningless so far as 
Cranfield is concerned: it must have been 
intended to refer to some other institution. 

As regards the name of the college there 
has been no suggestion to change this to the 
College of Production and Industrial Admin¬ 
istration, Within the college there is a 
Department of Production and Industrial 
Administration which is responsible for the 
courses in management studies. Various 
proposals are under consideration for an 
appropriate designation for the confederation 
of postgraduate M schools ” now operating at 
Cranfield and covering a range of subjects 
already extending beyond aeronautics and 
production and industrial administration. A 
decision afft otoA? toattet* affecting 

the college ftfil* be possible when the 
Department < and Science, and 

the University Qnmts Committee hive com*; 
pieted their ioftsidaratibn of the report of 
the academic advisory committee now before 
them.—Yours faithfully, A. J. MtmpHY 

w y ' i^jncgpal, 

The College of Aeronautics * 
Cranfield , Bedford 


.Nigeria 


Sif^The relevance of the failure of the 
Nigerian federation to the formation of larger 
poQrimi units in Africa is less than you sug¬ 
gest tftpuary 22 nd). The tensions of the 
.political system were built-in and 
the fact that, for the sake of 
feip^f^nce, the southern-based parties had 
to concede to the northerners the regional 
structure of the federation# and lienee* 
northern political dominance of the federal 
government 

Presumably, where the parties concerned 
more willingly enter Into a larger political 
unit, the chances for success will be greater. 
—Yours faithfully, Loren K* Waldman 
Chicago , Illinois 


Taxes 

Sm-^Why, should taxes be levied on the com- 
btfipl of bmbartd wad which 

syptOTVybu * appiovg in The case for 
ajcapitm tax” (January tttid)} The sums 
PtoM ire small# and to tax husband and 
Wife SCftttlWty wotiln put Oh end to an unfair 
system which penalises couples who, how¬ 
ever old-fashioned their motives, piefer not 
to live in^sinx—Yours faithfully; ' « 
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What Is your attitude to closed circuit television ? A practical system of visual intercommunication ithat can save you time and money... 
or something of Interest only to the other man ? If you are engaged in Industry, Science, Education or Commerce, now is the time to 
re-examine your approach to CCTV. Why ? Because from EMI comes a new generation of high definition CCTV equipment that is years 
•head in terms of flexibility and simplicity of operation. Known as Type 9. it will meet more varied requirements than any comparable 
equipment, from automatic multi-cSmera systems to the economical single camera installation. Remote controls add to its flexibility, 
rite Type 9 system is fully solid-state, being based on standard modular units serving three different camera heads. These include one 
of the world's smallest television cameras—Type D—which uses the EMI vidicon tube—an outstanding advance in its own right. 
Typt 9 is the most "application-orientated" closed circuit system ever developed. It will meet your particular requirement. Write for full 
technical data and demonstration. . _. 
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NO NEED tO CHANGE SHIPPING PATTERNS TWICE A YEAH 

wfteN you ship tia Philadelphia. The ports are ?jM* lifiyear. You ran set up a 365-day schedule ... 
deal with the tom people confidently. Consider these additional advantages: m No lighterage toe 
gaired.»Direel ship-rail, ship-truek transfer of cargo, a Frequent service to major ports through Ml 
the world. • Located 100 mites inland, a BO mllion customers are within a 100-mile radius. 
• Continuous program of modernizing and expanding facilities, a Heavy-lift equipment such at 
350-ton hamufarhetd crane, m Modern facilities for all typos of cargo—general, bulk, liquid, and 
dry. m Safe mid' efficient handling of all cargo, a America's No. 1 port in international tonnage. 



mtAogima 
•Amies HHtnt 
mre*HA rioetAt timmffit 
THAMAMrffiMmf . 



PHILADELPHIA • CAMDEN • CHESTER • GLOUCESTER • MARCUS 

PAULSBORO * WILMINGTON • TRENTON £ • ;$ 


DELAWARE RIVER PORT AUTHORITY 

H42 Now Bond Stfoot London. W. 1. Inffoid • Contvo Intomotlonof* Iruoadfel, lofafadi 
Mayfair IJJI Takphona ' 

fa Gn"fan. NJ.S Oof 1149 • In PMMdpMn. OB.: Mrfle Utffar Building • In PNMwdk* lulf BuiMdi 
In Bow farl^ ILT-c Ig Bw n d wnr » In fM «p , dt; 117 in. Ufaiti St ■ In W w M n g lon, O.CjITII K St., B.ljJ 
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Wc fly to 86 cities in 49 countries aP over the 
world. And before you make plans to go anywhere 
you really should look at the list. It tells you 
where the people whp know how to travel in style 
are going these days. After all, we'd hate to see 
you end up in some strange city without 
an Alitalia round-trip ticket in your pocket 
It’s almost as bad as losing your passport 

Your Travel Agent knows Alitalia. So if you’re 
flying, go and see him. Or call at Alitalia’s offices 
in London, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow or Dublin. 

AUTAUA 0- 
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you pays your money, 
tabes yum choice, 
and gets exactly the 


ventilation: 
the facts 



you watits 

Let's gat pne thing straight Vent-Atfjp ve'ntijj^iity 
units cost a bit mor4 than some othefe—Initially. r 
But then quality doesn't come on the cheap. With Vent-Axia 
your money buys a lifetime of service; And keypoint 
ventilation tailored to your precise needs. 

Vent-Axis offers a range of sizes (6", 71", 9” and 
1 2" units), in window, wall and roof models. 

Switch your Vent-Axia to extract stale air or introduce 
fresh through a three-speed control. Or switch it 
to extract only through a simple on-off control. 

Keep out any draughts with the special Vent-Axia automatic 
shutter, or with the hand-operated iris shutter. 

And remember this. Vent-Axia boasts a self-contained 
motor tough enough to shift 62,000 cubic feet of 
air an hour through the 12'’ unit—and reliable enough 
to deliver that sort of performance for years. 

Your electrical supplier will show you just how Vent-Axia 
gives the keypoint ventilation you want. See him soon. 



Vent-Asls h ths /eg/afered trade merit •f Vent-Asls Limited 



dtttifs tlmn're fscilit/et ftm these Vent-Axis A wnchm: 

UatoftS.W.I. BO nochflMtr Raw (Vicious 2244) • Handwatar 2. U HM Strait 
(Blirkfiran 0634) • Qle«|«w C.2. 136 BbHj dtrwii {City 71 b7) • lirMin|hem 1. Lh Bank House, 
Holloway llmd (MidLftd 4505) ■ Uo4*It. 44 Himlat I j>»i (I eeds /^tfb) 
Noweasflo-sgtTyM 2.4? Jiiiiaontf (NowCasiieBI.UOl) • ■liiloll. Brunei Houm. 
Si. Ceorqa's Hoad {Bristol 275b7) 


A Hall-Thermotank Croup Company 
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You name the Industry— 
Ferranti will name the automation 


Whichever industry ... whatever process ... you name it and plied automation equipment to the Royal Navy, to steel works. 
Ferranti will almost certainly be able to automate it. Because chemical plants and electrical companies. To name only a few 

Ferranti are big in automation now. Active in automation now , □ Ferranti's automation experience ranges across many 

Ferranti have already completed over three hundred "feasibility industries. If you are thinking of automating your industry, your 

studies" into the applications of automation. And there are more process, you should talk to Ferranti. It would only take a letter to 

on the way I Not that automation is all theory with Ferranti. Far get things moving I 
from it. Ferranti are uniquely qualified to put automation into 
practice—because they are the only company in Europe with 
experience in a// three of automation's prime ingredients: elec* 
tries, electronics, computers. In fact, Ferranti have already sup- ARE BIG IN A UTQMA TION N OIV 

FERRANTI LTS.. MKAO OFFICE: HOLLINWOOD. LANCS. LONDON OFFICE: SNUAANK TOWER. RMLL^LNN. LONDON. S.W.1 
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Symbol off World-Wide Service 



Thto k tin symbol «f tN* Word torn* of CompawM. ft stands for a consortium of oompaniss whoso activities cover the whole Industrial 
world. Whatever your own place lit industry you'll almost certainly find that the Ward Group of Companies can help you. 


PARENT COMPANY 

Tka«. W. WdS UA.AtWwi Wttko, ShtOMU. 
London OflMi Chootorgato Houoo, 

VauahaH Moo Rd.. S.W.I. 

(.oustruction Equipment (Stile or Hire) • 
Electric Motors • Generating Sets • UriHVitc • 
I'lKiory Planning ft Installation • Foundry 
Supplies • Industrial Plant • Return Cement 
Sales • Machinery (New and Reconditioned! • 
Machine Tools' • plant tpr Steelworks and 
Foundru s • Sheet Moral Working Machinery* 
Railway Sidings and Accessories • Road 
Materials . Scrap ft Non-ferrous Metal* # 
Shiphreiiking• Structural Steelwork* 
Wagon Repairs • Works Dismantling 

MEMBER COMPANIES 
Abbot Englnoarlng Co. Ltd. 

Gear Gutting & Machining Specialist 

Tbo Albion IMmsNId) Sand Company. 

Foundry Sand* 

AlosondOf Motal Co. Ltd. 

Refiners ft 

Makers of Non-ferrous Metals ft Alloy* 

fevttwi Sffoo* ft Co* Ltd. 

Tower, Dockside and Derrick Crane* 

Tbo Chain Annealing Co. Ltd. ShofDtkfl 
Lifting Tacklf 

EHtfd Cooper (ShOjMoM) Ltd. 

Makers of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 

Covoiob Do Looli SasnUe Qnovvlon Co. 

Quaff ry Owner* 

Darlington Railway Plan! ft Foundry Co. Ltd. 

Makers of Railway Switches, (Tossings ft 
Accessories A iron Casting*, 


Tbo Dolohlofl Motor Co. Lid. 

Automobile Engineers ft Distributor* o t Cart 
ft Commercial Vetmlcs 
Derbyshire Mlnorat Minot LM. 

.Makers ol Bunn I .unistone 

Dlch’a Aabastoa and Insulating Co. Ltd. 

Milkerso! A.hcsiiK Products, Thermal Insulation 
C.omriKKirs and Ri irigcrutmg Engineers 
Kldfton Hill Quorrlos Ltd. 

Makers ol* Dr\, Tarred ft Bituminous 
Limestone 

Ensign Conveyor Co. Lid. 

Maker** ol Material * Handling Equipment 
J. W. Floor Ltd. 

(a>ach Builder* and Repairers 

Mas Hartley Lid. 

Makers ot Sheet Metal Machinery ft Fabricator* 
Coorga Haasall Ltd. 

Engineers. Steel Stockholders 

Tbo Holton Portland Cemonl Co. LM. • 

Cemem M'lniitaifurcr* 

Loocb, Brain ft Co. Ltd. 

Sheet Metal VC’oi kers ft Galvanizera 

Tbo Midland ft Low Moor Iron ft Blotl 

Co. LM. 

Maker*) of Wrought Iron; Re-roller* of Steel 

North Lonsdale Tar Macadam LM. 

Road Surfacing Contractors 

Frank Parker ft Co. LM. 

Contractors’ Tools and Equipment! 
Protective Clothing 

C. H. Picktord ft Co. LM. 

Automobile Engineers ft Distributor* of Cart 
ft Commercial Vehicle* 


Railway andGoaernl Engineering Co. LM. 

Maker* of Switches ft Crossing* 

Tbo Shop Granite Co. LM. 

Quarry Owners ft Makers of Precast 

Concrete Products 

Jamoa Bbortland ft Co. Ltd. 

Nail Manufacturers 
John Smith (Keighley) Ltd. 

Makers of Overhead ft Derrick Crane* 
Thamao Smith ft Bona (Rodtey) Ltd. 

Makers ol Cranes ft Kxcavauus 
Steel (SheflieM) LM. 

Makers of Pure Melting Rase ft Special Iron 
Town Wootfhouaa Ltd. 

Makers ot' Lathes, Drilling and Milling 
Machine* 

Ward Longbottom Ltd. 

Supplier* of industrial ft Domestic Fuels 
ft Fuel Oils 

Watsons (Metallurgists) LM. 

Specialists in Crashing ft Grading Ferrous 
Alloys 

Widaoa Foundry ft Engineering Co. LM. 

Maker* ol Iron Casting* ft Steel Fabricators 
Reinforced Resin Products 
John Williams (tWflahaw) Ltd. 

Maker* of Steel Plates, Nails, and Wire 

Drawer* 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES 
▼bear. W. Word (Belgium) S.A. 

S.I.D.I.M., Franco 

Tboa. W. Ward (Scandinavia) A.B. 

Thao, W.Ward (Australia) Pty. Lift 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 


The LITERARY ESSAYS: VOLUMES I & II 
with an introduction by Sir William Haiey, 
Editor of The Times 


‘‘Bogehot’s writings have for so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
nearer Until how had full textual justice dohe to him." r 

John Raymond , Financial Times 


. . everything in this noble edition does Bagehot proud-* 
editing, annotation, index and printing." 

Raymond Mortimer , The Sunday Times 


“Wc are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century." 

Vi Kingsley Martin , Pimch 


"Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is more ihan just highly loadable, 
fie should be read." 

The Times Literary Supplement 


"... a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern." 

Anthony Burgess , Spectator 


Price £5.0.0. for the set of two volumes, post free to *ny part 
of the world by surface mail. >■ 


Further volumes will be published on completion as 'follows: 


historical: volume III 
political: volumes IV & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 
letters & miscellaneous items: 
volume VIII 


The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable only 
direct from: 

Book Department, 

The Economist, 

25 St. James’s Street, 

London, S.W.l 
Whitehall 5155 


(ononmt 


Readers in the USA may obtain copies from the Harvard 
University Press. 



Work is now in progress on three of tho 
four new cargo liners of the Priam Class 
which will go into service with the Blue 
Funnel fleet during 1966 

The 21 knot vessels will bo in the vanguard 
of cargo liner design with automated and 
air conditioned cargo spaces 

Like all Blue Funnel ships, they will run to 
rigorous schedules of arrival and departure? 

Ship B t U E F U N N E L to th# Far East 
and Australia 

nfivV ships... new schedules... new berths... new horizons 
BLUE FUNNEL • INDIA BUILDINGS - LIVERPOOL 2 
TELEPHONL • STO/051 CEN 5630 • TELEX 62226 
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is an easy name to remember 


People remember you for different reasons. Your 
tailor may see you as a chest measurement. Your old 
schoolmaster as a cheeky grin. Your small children 
as an ear of all-understanding. 

How will you remember IMI? Concerned with 
metals? IMI is one of the big names in the non- 
ferrous field. For over a century its career has been 
one of non-stop non-ferrous progress. Interested in 
finance? Then I Ml's £50-million turnover is most 
likely to register. If you are interested in company 



genetics, you will remember something else. That 
IMI with over 30 companies grew out of ICI Metals 
Division, one of the world's largest producers of 
copper and brass mill products. 

Today IMI is also master of new metals, minter of 
coins and maker of cartridges. Fabricator of plant, 
producer of components. Manufacturer of myriad 
things from Amal carburetters and Marston nuclear 
components to Lightning zip fasteners. 

IMI is many things. But most of all it Is Progress. 


IMPERIAL METAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, WITTON, BIRMINGHAM S 
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Not Even Now ? 

T he Sunday newspapers were full of headlines last weekalleging that “ Wilson 
moves away from March pod.”' They had apparently deduced ftea now* 
where that the prime minister shares what might be called the strength-through 
deadlock theory of government: which is that the best sortof political power for 
a rather right-wing Labour government to enjoy is a majority of three and a 
favourable tide of electoral opinion, because that keeps both the Conservatives 
and the Labour left wing tame. 

Mr Wilson partly confirmed this suspicion about his inclinations last Saturday. 
Despite the impetus to a March election given by Labour's thumping victory at 
Hull North, he looked forward to Mr Callaghan introducing in April "an honest, 
straightforward budget” (i.e. a positively gruesome one?); and informed the 
Conservatives and Liberals that on this year’s Finance Bill “ we cannot' afford 
the tomfoolery of last summer when urgently necessary measures were held up. 
day after day and night after night.” Mr Maudling was right to reply at once 
that the 1965 Finance Bill happened to be one of die longest and worst-drafted 
in British history, and that the theory that Parliament should be frightenOd to 
discuss it was strange constitutional doctrine indeed. There is also something 
a little odd about the belief that, at one and the same time, die Conservatives 
will be frightened to oppose the Government because they fear a general election 
which might lead to a much larger Labour majority and thus give more power 
to the Labour left, while the Labour left will also keep quiescent because they 
fear a general election which might lead to a much larger Labour majority and 
thus.... 

Transcending this odd interpretation of constitutional doctrine and of political 
psychology, however, is the dreadful thought of what will happen to the affairs 
of the British people if this eternal game of waiting-for-a-snap-election continues 
for a third successive summer. Ever since Sir Alee Dougbu-Home succeeded 
to the leadership of a dying government in October, 1963, an election campaign 
has been running in this country; and many of our troubles since 2963 spring 
directly from that. The imminence of an election had a very bad effect on the 
way in which the Conservative government failed to respond to the 1964 balance 
of payments crisis. Since October, 1964, it has affected the actions of the 
Labour government in almost every field. True, an intelligent Labour election 
campaign nowadays has to appeal above all to the dcad-centre vote; and many 
concessions to that vote (such as the dropping of steel nationalisation) are 
desirable, although other concessions (such as Labour's illiberal immigration 
policy) are not. But it is in the biggest field, of economic policy, that the effect 
has (teen worst, blithely though Mr Wilson denies this. , What we are 
probably heading for in economic policy during these first three quarters of 
1966-r-if the election is delayed—is the fourth red in a film which this cramped 
Labour government has carried through three times already to exactly the same 
absurd denouement. 

In the first stage, Labour came to power carrying with it a new expansionist 
school of economic thought and economic thinkers, nearly all of whom were 
deposited in Mr Brown's Department of Economic Affairs. AM that* Mr Callaghan 
initially carried with him into the Treasury—where he was meant to be much 
more a Minister of Finance than a Minister of , the Economy—were plans fqr 
«*me reforms of taxes on capitalists which ha4 been discussed with Labour 
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academics at pre-elcctoral seminars. Soon after Labour 
reached office, however, it found the civil servants of the 
Treasury calling insistently—and probably rightly—for a 
little more deflation than the pre-election Conservatives had 
allowed. This extra squeeze was imparted by Mr Callaghan’s 
autumn increases in indirect taxation; because of the con¬ 
tinuing election campaign, however, it was decreed that this 
should be accompanied, first, by an increase in old age 
pensions (which, because it was to be entirely covered by 
rises in contribution rates and income tax, the Treasury 
considered deflatlonarity neqtral), plus, second, a great cater¬ 
wauling about how terrible was the state of the economy that 
the Tories had left behind. This three-pronged assault in 
the November budget was meant to restore confidence in 
sterling, but in fact it led to the biggest-ever run on sterling 
only two weeks later, which was staunched only by massive 
foreign borrowing. 

In the second stage, in response to this, the Treasury 
introduced another budget of big tax increases last spring. 
Because Mr Callaghan had to show that he had some Labour 
content in his policies, the reforms of taxes on capitalists 
a cco m panied this restrictionism, although by then it would 
have been better to leave large parts of them out. This April 
budget was meant to boost confidence in sterling, but in fact 
by early summer it was plain that the run against it had 
gathered pace instead. One can argue interminably about 
the blame for this; but the truth is that even the bravest 
budget which is introduced by a Labour government in the 
middle of an election campaign—and sections of which are 
therefore bound to be fought tooth and nail by a Conservative 
opposition—is not usually likely to restore calm and sang¬ 
froid in the private capital markets of the world. 

I n the third stage, in response to this, the Treasury resorted 
in July to ... yet another restrictive budget. This was 
meant to increase unemployment by this winter, since the 
Treasury now believes that a rise in unemployment to over 
2 per cent is the only logical cure for Britain's ills. But, 
because of the continuing election campaign, Mr Callaghan 
had to proclaim that this was not the intention, and to com¬ 
plain again about the terrible situation the Tories had left 
behind them. It was believed that this July budget certainly 
would restore confidence in sterling; but, in fact, in August 
the run went faster yet, and was staunched' only (so far 
completely) by a large fall-back loan from abroad. Meanwhile 
the mam thing that Mr Brown’s DEA has been allowed to 
work on is foe prices and incomes policy, in which the 
Treasury does not fully believe. Perhaps the Treasury is 
right to disbelieve in Mr Brown’s version of it; since, in 
deference to the continuing election campaign, what Mr 
Brown has really done has been somewhat to modify foe rise in 
pikes while allowing incomes to soar. This growth in in¬ 
comes, going against a smaller increase in prices, has kept up 
consumer purchasing power; and unemployment has there¬ 
fore not appeared. 

In response to this, in the fourth stage, the Treasury is 
now atjOtit to resort to . . . yet another restrictive budget 
That-ls foe plaiti implication of foe prime minister’s statement 
last week about a budget that will “ face the facts and tell foe 1 
British people what needs to, be done.” Indeed, the budget 
is apparently to be preceded by some earlier cots in govern- 
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ment expenditure. Mr Wilson said last week that this month’s 
vote on account will show that the Chancellor “ has succeeded 
for foe first time in many years in containing the expansion 
in [government] current expenditure in real terms to foe 
target we have set,” a target which he defined as keeping 
“public expenditure within foe limits rate of foe planned 
expansion in our national product.” If one looks at foe 
results of past budgets, as distinct from foe estimates in them, 
the phrase “for foe first time in many years” is simply 
untrue. In six of foe last nine calendar years of Conserva¬ 
tive rule foe rate of growth (at times, indeed, foe rate of 
decline) in real government current expenditure on goods 
and services was below the rate of expansion of gross domestic 
product. Current government expenditure really has not 
been a growth point in recent years. But there can be little 
doubt that Labour is again about to make a show of swinging 
the axe. This policy of a stern budget may or may not be 
sensible. What cannot be sensible, however, is a repetition 
of foe three previous Labour essays in sternness accompanied 
by an ineffectiveness in incomes policy (and a partial effective¬ 
ness in prices policy) which wipes out their whole impact. 
But foe wobbling in the railway pay negotiations (see page 
491 ) strongly suggests that this is exactly what is about to 
recur, probably with the same consequences as in foe previous 
three reels of the film. 


A t first sight, the Conservatives might seem to have* a case 
for saying that this record should prove to foe satisfaction 
of thinking men, if not to the satisfaction of foe electors of 
North Hull, that this Government should be thrown out on 
its neck. But what of the Conservatives’ own policy? It 
consists at the moment of moving censure motions on the 
Government for the rise in consumer prices (which Mr Brown 
has in fact unwisely restrained); jeering at the incomes policy 
(instead of trying to strengthen it); and probably accepting 
the need for a tough budget, although preferably not one 
that is tough on the rich (because to plead for anything other 
than toughness is regarded as irresponsible). Governments 
have learned to their surprise that votes are not necessarily 
lost by introducing stem budgets, provided that at the same 
time income inflation is allowed to proceed at a rate which 
ensures that foe stern budgets have no cost-deflationary effect. 
This, apparently, is the new political philosopher’s stone; 
it is also an obviously unviable policy, and a recipe for national 
disaster. 

Of the two possibly viable policies—an increase in un¬ 
employment sufficient to enforce some cost deflation (which, 
at bottom, is the policy yearned for by many in foe Treasury); 
or an attempt to keep expansion going accompanied by a very 
tough and sometimes grinding incomes policy (which, with 
modifications, is the policy favoured by the DEA)—The 
Economist happens to prefer the second (although again with 
modifications, such, as a system of export incentives to make 
the expansion export-led). Others will disagree with this 
recipe. But for goodness sake let us try one or the other 
policy, or some coherent amalgam of them, instead of the 
present mess. Gloomy experience suggests foat Britain is not 
going to try one or foe. other, but is going to be stuck with 
a political hash, so long as the present election campaign 
proceeds. 
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This is the cogent domestic case foe wanting a general 
election now, so that a stronger government of Britain can 
emerge. There can be argument which of the two possibly 
viable policies, or what reasonable amalgam,:would be pursued 
most effectively by which party’s government once it was 
firmly established. That something coherent would then be 
attempted is highly probable, because economic departments 
of government do not really like pursuing contradictory 
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absurdities for ever; it is only during.election campaigns 
that a premium is put on play-acting that is strictly for . the 
mules. And, allied to these domestic reasons for bringing, 
an end to this disastrous three-year election campaign from 
which the British economy has suffered, there are other cogent 
foreign reasons, including the urgent need to begin to form a 
new British policy towards Europe: a subject to which the 
next article turns. 


Go for Europe 

Britain now knows there is no substitute for going into Europe. 
General de Gaulle's will to resist may be slackening. 

So try again—in 1966 


E urope is no longer a bore in Britain. It has stopped being 
a bore because, for the first time since 1963, a British 
approach to Europe looks like practical politics again. What 
happened in Luxemburg last weekend could mark the end 
of a barren chapter in Britain’s attempt to join the common 
market. It suggests that General de Gaulle, who slammed 
the door single-handed on Britain in 1963, has probably lost 
the power to keep the door shut forever because he is no longer 
the strong man he was three years ago. The time has come 
for Britain to start trying the knob again. 

This may sound optimistic. But the news from Luxemburg 
justifies it. It is true that the agreement hammered out be¬ 
tween France and its five common market partners on Satur¬ 
day night (see page 497) was a drawn battle. But it was one 
of those drawn battles—like Jutland—the result of which has 
to be measured against what the attacker was trying to achieve. 
General de Gaulle wanted to make the other five countries 
agree that they would never overrule France by a majority 
vote on matters that France considered of major importance. 
He failed. The Five merely “ noted ” France’s views on 
majority voting. This leaves matters almost exactly where 
they were before France started its boycott of the common 
market on June 30th. France's views had been made perfectly 
dear as early as March 1964. There has always been a gentle¬ 
man’s understanding that no country will be overruled in the 
Council of Ministers until a prolonged attempt has been made 
to find a solution acceptable to it. None of this is changed 
by the Luxemburg agreement. 

General de Gaulle also wanted to limit the power of the 
European Commission—the dynamo of the common market 
—to put its own independent proposals before the Council of 
Ministers. He largely failed here too. The Luxemburg meet¬ 
ing merely agreed to make certain minor changes in the pro¬ 
cedure the commission follows. Its right to propose new ideas 
remains intact. So the only concrete thing General de Gaulle 
has to show for his seven-month boycott of Brussels is a handful 
of pretty piddling limitations on the commission’s procedural 
practice. It was a drawn battle; but a drawn battle is a defeat 
for the man who most urgently needs something better than 
a draw, and fails to get it 

The Luxemburg compromise is like the Jutland battle in 
another way too. Like the High Seas Fleet after 1916, General 


de Gaulle is in a weaker position to risk another such battle 
than his opponents are. True, the other five countries have 
been shaken by the seven-month interruption in the common 
market's work, and by the minor concessions they have been 
obliged to make over the European Commission. It is their 
equivalent of Beatty’s blown-up battle-cruisers. They will be 
careful how they handle France in the next few years. But 
the inhibitions on General de Gaulle are even greater. The 
December presidential election showed that the number of 
Frenchmen who disagree with his ideas about Europe is too 
large even for the general to ignore. He would almost cer¬ 
tainly have stood out for better terms in Luxemburg last week¬ 
end but for the shock of his narrow squeak in December. Now 
he must be on tenterhooks that next year’s parliamentary elec¬ 
tion in France will punch the point home again. From now on 
any French president will find it politically dangerous to treat 
the common market too cavalierly. 


S o two events in successive months—the French election, 
and the Luxemburg settlement—show the limits that 
have now been imposed on General de Gaulle’s ability to get 
his own way. This is where Britain’s interest in Europe comes 
back into the picture. In 1963, when General de Gaulle vetoed 
Britain’s entry, he reckoned that he could shape a Britain-less 
community the way he wanted. Now he finds the clay stiffen¬ 
ing under his fingers, and the fingers themselves getting 
weaker. His calculations may be changing. He needs poten¬ 
tial allies. Letting Britain in, which was against bis interests 
while he was still hoping to dominate the common market all 
by himself, could work to his advantage now that he knows 
he cannot. 

The British, after all, tend to share quite a few of his ideas 
about Europe. They share his enthusiasm for a reconciliation 
with the communist eastern half, and his reluctance to see 
Germany get too powerful. He thinks they share (though here 
he may be wrong) his desire to weaken the supranational 
institutions in Brussels. The fact that Britain does not share 
his other preoccupation—his ambition to detach Europe from 
America—may no longer be the decisive factor in his mind. 
He may be willing to risk accepting another great power into 
the European scales even though its economic interests are 
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more like Germany's than France’s, and even though he can¬ 
not necessarily count on it always taking his side. The decline 
in his power makes it impossible for him to get everything he 
wants. He will very likely get nothing, and wind up totally 
isolated, if he goes on as he is now. So he may be willing to 
swallow Britain’s friendship with America in the hope of 
getting Britain’s support on most things inside Europe itself. 


H ENCE, probably. General de Gaulle’s hint on September 
9th that Britain could “ one day ” come into Europe. 
The hint was repeated this week by M. Baumel, the secretary- 
general of the gaullist party. It is true that hints from Paris 
are unreliable things ; General de Gaulle may just be making 
a curtsy to Britain for tactical reasons, without seriously 
intending to open the door. But it is important to be ready 
in case he redly does mean it, because after the events of 
the last two months it can no longer be automaticdly assumed 
that his best interests lie in keeping Britain out. The door 
may be about to be unlocked. So it is vital that Britain should 
be ready to try its luck again soon. 

And the novel thing today is that Britain seems to be in a 
mood to do just that; or it could be if only it could get its 
general election out of the way. When Labour came to power 
in 1964 it was generally—though by no means wholly—a more 
anti-common-market party than the Conservatives. But since 
Labour ministers have found themselves eyeball to eyeball 
with the blistering figures of Britain’s latest economic crisis 
it is remarkable how many of them have been converted to 
the virtues of the idea. Mr Michael Stewart, who was not a 
notable pro-European before he took office, indicated on 
January 25th that agriculture is the only serious potential 
stumbling-block, and even here it was the effect on Britain’s 
import bill and cost of living he was chiefly worrying about, 
not the reactions of British fanners (the efficient ones know 
there are fat profits for them in Europe). 

The other problems that looked so mountainous in 1962— 
the problem of New Zealand, and the problem of the Euro¬ 
pean neutrals—seem mere molehills now. The brutal fact, 
which goes on getting more brutal every year, is that Britain's 
long-term economic crisis will never be solved until Britain’s 
most promising growth industries are able to grow to an 
efficient size, which they cannot do until Britain gets into a 
bigger market than its own 50 million people can provide. 
The cult of bigness is another cult to which Labour ministers 
have been converted while in office. And there is another 
important, psychological point. Most ministers realise that 
economic psychology in Britain simply must not be allowed 
to stagnate; there is a desperate need for a new idee en 
march #. It is rapidly becoming evident that the one idea on 
which the most progressive ministers in this government, 
together with most progressive civil servants, could be united 
is this idea of a new approach to Brussels. The problem of 
Britain's political {dace in the world, too, can be solved only 
by this road. 

Mr Heath has lately been saying that 1968 is the next target 
year for trying to get into Europe. Mr Heath’s motive is 
understandable. He wants to be the man who takes Britain 
into Europe, but he is not the man in power; he wants no 
Labour fools rushing in where Opposition angels ate dis¬ 
qualified from treading. But Mr Heath’s target of 1968 could 
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be both misleading and dangerous. The time to do something 
is 196$, when the conjunction of a rising British sense of 
urgency and a declining French inclination to resist opens up 
the first real possibility in three years of getting something 
done. The something that could be done is not, right now, 
popping a signed application form into the postbox for 
Brussels. For the next few months the common market will 
be too busy tidying up the mess of its latest civil war to attend 
to external matters. For all that, there are things that can and 
should be done as early as possible. 


P robably “ as early as possible ” must mean after a general 
election. For one thing Mr Wilson—if he is to be the 
man to do the deed—would need to reshuffle some of the less 
enthusiastic members in his present cabinet, including the 
President of the Board of Trade, before detailed negotiations 
could begin. For another, so big and complicated a step as 
joining Britain to Europe, though generally popular in the 
country, could not easily be pushed through with a parliamen¬ 
tary majority of three. There would still be some political 
difficulties in the way, including a difficulty with the Labour 
left. But, once he had got an adequate majority, Mr Wilson’s 
first step should be to say publicly to the country at large what 
he got his Foreign Secretary to say to the old faithfuls at the 
Federal Trust meeting in London on January 25th. He should 
say that Britain desperately needs to get into a market 
of 250 million people, and that it will ask the Six to satisfy 
only a few modest conditions first. Mr Wilson can tell his 
left wing, as Mr Stewart told them, that Britain’s entry into 
the common market would certainly help the detente with 
eastern Europe. And he should then make sure that the 
message gets home to the Europeans. It is that Britain accepts 
the common market, and wants to get in. 

If General de Gaulle is ready to treat, there may follow a 
delicate moment; he may raise the question on which the last 
attempt to get in broke down. Mr Wilson, remembering 
that fatal misunderstanding at Rambouillet in 1962, will have 
to be blunt. He cannot give General de Gaulle what he 
wanted in 1962, which was the abandonment by Britain of its 
ideas about the proper relationship between America and 
Europe. But if events have changed the general’s require¬ 
ments, there are a number of lesser things that Britain can 
offer, some of them nuclear things, which might be to his 
taste. There is nothing wrong, for instance, with joint plan¬ 
ning and targeting arrangements between the French and 
British nuclear striking forces (maybe with the Germans join¬ 
ing in the staff work). The only thing there can be no bargain¬ 
ing about is the idea of an independent European nuclear 
strategy where “ independent ” means “ serving a different 
policy from America’s ”. 

It is too good a chance to be missed by dithering about 
whether the chance is there or not. Wtftn the common 
market negotiations broke down in 1963, some Labour poli¬ 
ticians made fun Of Mr Macmillan’s previous protestations 
that dire things would befall the British economy if we did 
not take this road. Experience since 1963 has strongly sug¬ 
gested that Mr Macmillan was right. There now seems a 
chance that the door can be opened on something like reason¬ 
able terms. If there is, Britain should be ready to put its 
foot in there as quick as a flash. 
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THE COMING ELECTION*-!!! 

The Centre Turns Left 

This is the third article studying the findings of a special survey 
into the political mood of four representative constituencies: 

Hitchin (Just north of London), Keighley (in Yorkshire), Tavistock 
(in Devon) and West Bromwich (in the Midlands). It was carried 
out for The Economist by A. J. Allen and Associates Ltd. 


W as Hull North a freak ? Was it (the Tories ask hope¬ 
fully) unrepresentative of the country as a whole ? On 
the findings of The Economist survey, the answer roust be: 
No. The 4^ per cent swing to Labour there may have been 
above average; other parts of the country (notably the West 
Midlands) may be less friendly to the Government; but the 
electors of Hull seemed to have moved in the same general 
direction as people are moving elsewhere. 

The poll taken in our four representative constituencies a 
few weeks before Hull showed a very similar trend: the 
Tories more or less holding their share of the poll, but a clear 
shift of votes from the Liberals to Labour. (Table I.) The 
traditional Central Office attitude that all Liberals are really 
renegade Tories is being shown up for the myth that it is. 
The signs are that we are now seeing in reverse the two-stage 
movement of centre opinion which helped the Tories in the 
early 1950s. At first, centre voters may be fed up with the 
government in power, bu^they are leery of voting for the other 
side, so they stop halfway and vote Liberal. But once the 
other side is in power, and is not seen to be behaving too 
stupidly, the centre voters are reassured, and next time they 
may go the whole hog. It may be a well-worn platitude to say 
that all elections go to the side which can capture the political 
centre, but it is none the less true, and at the moment this is 
precisely what Mr Wilson is doing. He is picking up the 
extra votes that he would have got in October, 1964, if the 
centre had not at the last moment balked at the fence of an 
unknown and untried Wilson government. If Mr Heath finds 
this depressing, he should spare a tear for Mr Grimond, many 
of whose famous three million Liberal voters are now being 
shown up as strictly temporary camp followers. 

How and where is Mr Wilson finding his converts ? The 
answer seems to be particularly ominous for Mr Heath: 
mainly among the young and the lower middle class. (Table 
II.) In the seats covered by The Economist survey, the Tories 
in 1964 had 60 per cent of the under 35s, and 68 per cent 
of the lower middle class (the Ci group). In the past 15 

TABLE I TABLE II 


months, both have swung sharply to Labour. Labour has 
lost support among the over 65s, .the upper middle classes 
(the AB group) and, fractionally, the unskilled workers (the 
D group) and people on subsistence levels of income (the B 
group), who probably duplicate some of die disappointed 
over 65s. 

One crumb of comfort for Mr Heath is that the Tories 
still have a larger share of the under 35 vote than in die 
sample as a whole. Labour is still strongest among the 
middle-aged. The Tories, as usual, are slighdy more attrac¬ 
tive to women than to men; but since 1964 they have lost 
more ground among the women. Perhaps the tough young 
technocrats lack the appeal of the old “ uncle ” figures: M dear 
Sir Alec,” “ dear Mr Macmillan ” and, going back further, the 
archetype of them all, w Uncle Fred " Woolton. The man 
from UNCLE is not quite the same thing. 


N one of this is likely to be news to Mr Wilson. He has 
always known that he inherited a party rooted in the 
middle-aged and the working class. Even in 1964, in the 
constituencies covered by our survey 87 per cent of the Labour 
votes came from the working class. The prime minister has 
set himself skilfully to widen his party’s base, and the latest 
evidence is that he is succeeding. His appeal to the young 
and the lower middle class has, in some ways, been personal. 
He has, to put it mildly, never concealed his own lower middle 
class origins and tastes; the young Subtopians may well 
have felt that here, at last, was a prime minister with whom 
they could identify their own backgrounds and aspirations. 
Mr Wilson has also cashed in on the widespread restlessness 
for change, reported in the first article on The Economist 
survey. The irony is that on both counts Mr Heath has an 
equal claim on the goodwill of the lower middle clast. His 
own origins are not very different from Mr Wilson’s, even if 
he cannot sport a regional accent, and by temperameot.be 
might well make a more radical prime minister. 


Voting intontiona in our Breakdown of voting intentions now 

four constituencies 

Party Now 1964 Change Party Total SEX AGE CLASS 

% % in % of Mala Female 21-34 35-64 66+ AB Cl C2 OE 

poll 


Con 

46-9 

47-4 

-0*5 

Con 

% 

46-9 

% 

46-8 

% 

47*1 

% 

54-0 

% 

42*7 

% 

64*0 

% 

79*4 

% 

60*8 

% 

40*8 

% 

30-0 

Lab 

46-3 

41-9 

+4*4 

Lab 

46-3 

46*8 

45*9 

4f *4 

60-3 

40*0 

3*0 

31*6 

61*7 

66*7 

Lib 

6-8 

10-7 

-3*9 

Lib 

6-8 

6*4 

7-0 

4*6 

7*0 

6*0 

17*6 

7*0 

7-5 

-3*3 

Swing to 
Lab 

sinca '64 

2-46 



Swing to 
Lab 

since '64 

2-45 

1 -2 

3-7 

6 8 

21 

-4-5 

-5-2 

8-4 

1-95 

-0*10 
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But, for the moment, he does not seem likely to get the 
chance. Of course, the words “ for the moment ” need to be 
constantly emphasised. The average swing to Labour of only 
just under 2$ per cent in these four constituencies is easily 
reversible ; but our study in depth throws up some interesting 
impressions on why it is not being reversed at present. Mr 
Wilson is not only showing considerable political flair: he 
is dearly still being helped by an almost inexorable reaction 
against 13 years of Tory rule. One of the important things 
about Mr Wilson in British politics is that he is trying to 
harness this trend to create a new alignment left of centre, 
to build up by stealth the sort of New Model Labour Party 
which Hugh Gaitskell tried to achieve by frontal assault. 

Inevitably this i& causing difficulties with Labour’s tradi¬ 
tional supporters. In the survey, Labour has actually lost a 
fraction of ground among the lowest income groups. Hull 
may have marked the grave of the intellectual Left, but Mr 
Wilson still has to meet the affronted gaze of the unions. 
Here, however, he is on a good wicket. In the first article 
of this series, we reported the surprisingly widespread feeling 
against the unions, and this week’s more detailed figures give 
the Government a clear green light to get tough with them. 
(Table III.) The party attributions (Con., Lab. or Lib.) 

TABLE III—'“Trade unions behave too selfishly". 

Con Lab Lib Hitchin Keighley Tav'stk WBrom 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Agret 

79 

67 

76 

65 

74 

64 

74 

Disagree 

7 

33 

16 

27 

8 

17 

20 

Don't know 

14 

10 

8 

8 

18 

19 

6 


in Tables III to V are based on how people voted in 1964. 
Even a clear majority of the Labour voters of 1964 were 
in favour of the statement that “ trade unions behave too 
selfishly.” What is more, the most strongly anti-union senti¬ 
ments were found in the two most traditionally Labour seats: 
Keighley and West Bromwich. On the other hand, these two 
constituencies, in answering a separate question, were also 
much more inclined than the two southern constituencies to 
express their disapproval of high profits. 

Detailed reactions to two other questions point up where 
Mr Wilson has been trying to spread his net. First, immigra¬ 
tion. As good a test of feeling as any in the survey was the 
statement: “ We need immigrant workers to do the less well- 
paid jobs.” Last week we reported that a clear majority said : 
No, we don’t. This week’s figures show that the majority 
extends through both Labour and Liberal voters, and through 
all four constituencies. (Table IV.) The fact that Tavistock, 

TABLE IV—"We need immigrant workers nowadays to do the less well-paid 
Mm". 

Con Lab Lib Hitchin KeighleyTavstk WBrom 

a/ o' <> o' o' o' 11' 

o n o l» o tl i* 

Agree 34 42 43 40 39 26 39 

Disagree 63 66 57 57 59 74 58 

Don't know 3 2 0 3 2 0 3 

the one constituency which has had no contact with the 
problem, produces the most illiberal reaction may, at first 
sight, seem reassuring, but equally this could be an ominous 
pointer to the extent to which fear of the unknown .could 
feed the white backlash. Altogether, the figures are not 
likely to deter the Government from their apparent policy of 
trying to prove that they can be as anti-immigrant as the 
Tories. 
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Second, housing. This was one issue’ where 'the Tories 
plainly did badly in the 1964 election and the figures show 
why., (Table V.) • A majority of Liberal voters as well as 
Labour felt'that "young people today capnqt afford to $uy 
houses.” The figures for Hitchinj in particular, may help to 

TABLE V—"Young people cannot afford to buy housaa". 

Con Lab Lib Hitchin Keighfey Tav'stk W Brom 



% 

% 

% 

% . 

% 

% 

% 

Agree 

48 

66 

54 

58 

51 

47 

57 

Disagree 

51 

41 

43 

41 

46 

49 

42 

Don't know 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

1 


explain why the Tories lost ground in this sort of seat, with 
its elements of New Town, growth industry, and so newly- 
arrived skilled workers and lower middle class. The Con¬ 
servatives’ continued emphasis on the virtues of house-owner¬ 
ship rather than council tenancies may be a political mistake. 

One other issue may account for Mr Wilson’s current 
success in winning over Liberal voters. In the survey, 
Liberals were particularly concerned with Rhodesia, and with 
its wider dangers. Mr Wilson’s approach to the problem 
may, therefore, have strongly appealed to them. They may 
also be particularly receptive to his favourite means of 
communication: the television screen. The survey asked if 
there was too much politics on television. Among Labour 
supporters, 25 per cent said. Yes ; among Tories, 18 per cent; 
among Liberals, only 8 per cent. 

The Liberals were also a shade more clued up than the 
others about the name of their local MP. This test, in fact, 
produced some surprising answers. Both Keighley and 
Hitchin were captured by Labour in 1964, yet in Keighley 
27 per cent of the sample still thought they had a Tory MP, 
while in Hitchin only 5 per cent had not hoisted in the 
change. In part, this may reflect the fact that Hitchin s 
member, Mrs Shirley Williams, is one of television's favourite 
Labour backbenchers. 

In West Bromwich, which Labour has held since 1935, 
3 per cent actually thought they had a Tory member, and 
as many as 31 per cent did not know. A. J. Allen and 
Associates find some uneasy parallels in West Bromwich with 
the findings of their survey on the eve of the general election 
in Smethwick. At that time, 25 per cent of the Smethwick 
voters apparently did not know that their Labour candidate 
was Mr Gordon Walker. These, and other detailed findings 
of the change in opinion in each constituency, will be analysed 
in our next and final article. 

EUROPEAN TRENDS 

The current issue's special article 

"THE OUTLOOK 
FOR EAST-WEST TRADE" 

looks at the pattern and praciicee of East-West trade and discusses the prospects for 
expansion 

Veer’s subscription CIO: single ocples £9 

. , further details from: 

THK ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer Houee 27 St. James's Place London SW1 
HYOe Park 6711 axt 27 

60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 Murray Hill 7 6860 
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VIETNAM 

On the Geneva Trail 


O n January 20th U Thant expressed the 
view that a Security Council debate 
on Vietnam would serve no purpose. He 
saw no present possibility of United Nations 
involvement in seeking a solution, mainly 
because some parties in the conflict arc not 
UN members; but if, as in 1954, a con¬ 
ference elsewhere produced agreements, the 
UN could help to ensure their implementa¬ 
tion. The Secretary-General's attitude was, 
at that moment, apparently shared by most 
interested governments—except that Peking 
opposed any UN involvement at any stage, 
as well as opposing a conference. 

The suggestion that this week's American 
call for a Council meeting was mainly 
intended to forestall a similar call by Russia 
is hard to accept. Moscow is in no position 
to invoke the UN while Peking rejects all 
idea of the organisation playing a part in 
the Vietnam conflict, and while Hanoi says 
that any UN resolution on the subject will 
be void. Nor is this Russia's oidy difficulty. 
As the procedural argument in the Council 
on Tuesday showed, the most plausible 
reason for denying that this body ought to 
try to help end the conflict, now that various 
less formal approaches have been used in 
vain, is the claim that a revival of the 1954 
Geneva conference is more appropriate. 
And America's Mr Goldberg has already 


told the Council that “ the purpose of our 
resolution is to assist in the reconvening of 
the Geneva conference,” 

The immediate difficulty that Mr 

Goldberg encountered in getting the 
Council to debate his resolution at all 

revealed how poor are the prospects of 

actually getting it, or anything like it, 

adopted. But, whatever the formal outcome, 
the American challenge is a telling one, and 
not only for Russia. France, Uganda and 
Mali, which declared themselves opposed to 
debate at the outset, also used the argument 
that the Geneva conference was apter. Mr 
Goldberg promptly agreed and, reminding 
them that it was Russia which had closed 
“ the door to Geneva,” pointed out that he 
was asking the Council to try to get it open 
again. 

Russia might or might not be able to 
swallow a UN call for a meeting of the 
Geneva parties, despite its recent refusal 
as co-chairman to help convene such a 
meeting. But, with the Americans bluntly 
depicting New York as a way-station on the 
Geneva trail, flat opposition in the Council 
is made to look like flat opposition to a 
Geneva-type negotiation based on the 
original Geneva agreements. Are the 
French and the Africans going to join the 
Russians in this awkward corner ? 


BRITISH POLITICS 

The Swing’s Extent 

F or the record. The Conservative share 
of the vote stood still at Hull North. 
The Liberals' share dropped by 9.6 per 
cent, and the three independents picked up 
a derisory vote. Labour's share increased 
by 8.9 per cent. Statistically, that repre¬ 
sents a net swing of just under 4! per cent 
from Conservative to Labour. In a general 
election, a net swing of 4i per cent would 
win 76 Conservative seats for Labour. 
That would give Labour a parliamentary 
majority of 165 over the Tories and 156 
over all parties combined. It would turn the 
1964 result, of 317 Labour seats and 304 
Conservative seats, into 393 for Labour and 
228 for the Conservatives. Probably, the 
Hull swing to Labour was above average; 
in 1964 Hull North had a sizeable (15.9 
per cent) Liberal vote, drawn from the sorts 
of Liberal who now seem to be moving to 
Labour. But it is just worth noting that 
one of the 76 Conservative seats that would 
go to Labour with a 4! per cent swing is 
Mr Heath's own seat at Bexley. It is cap- 


turable by Labour with a 4.3 per cent 
swing; and in 1964 11.4 per cent of 
Bexley's electorate voted for a Liberal plus 
2.3 per cent for an anti-common-market 
independent, so that there were a fair 
number of Bexley floaters about. 

PARLIAMENT 

The Swing’s Effect 

T he verdict of Hull has swung over the 
balance of morale at Westminster with 
a tremendous thump. On Monday, Labour 
MPs were ecstatic: the Tories could barely 
muster the traditional brave smile in the 
face of adversity. Mr Wilson seemed 
deliberately to choose this moment to pro¬ 
voke a blazing row with Mr Heath over 
Rhodesia. Mr Wilson clearly recognises, as 
should Mr Heath, that this is an issue from 
which all the political dividends at the 
moment will flow to the Government. 
Sending Mr Selwyn Lloyd to see Mr Smith 
may not be a very bright idea. The 
Tories' problem is to get the public political 
dialogue on to areas where the Government 


is more vulnerable: the obvious target is 
the Government's handling of the economy. 
If this meant that the Shadow Cabinet had 
to define its own ideas more clearly, so muds 
the better. 

But the Tories have taken some comfort 
from the sight of Mr Wilson having a little 
trouble with his Left Wing. The way that 
the prime minister has forced bis old chums 
to swallow dose after dose of nasty right 
wing policies has been one of the most 
entertaining features of his 13 months in 
office, but predictably the resumption of 
American bombing in Vietnam has brought 
them into the open again. Exploding like 
a napalm bomb, the Left whipped up s 
quite impressive list of over 90 Labour and 
Liberal MPs to sign a cable of protest to 
Senator Fulbright. The rather surprising 
Foreign Office statement supporting the 
Americans helped them to keep up the run¬ 
ning through the week, and press for an 
early debate—which the Tories have art¬ 
fully decided to provide next week in 
opposition time. In preparation for this, 
a sharp word from Mr Wilson in private 
has prompted over 150 Labour MPs to aim 
a motion giving general support to the 
Government's Vietnam policy. Labour has 
learned from hard experience the perils of 
boat-rocking. 


INCOMES POUCT 

Hostages to Inflation 

W hen a bevy of cabinet ministers met 
the National Union of Railwaymen 
last weekend, they seem to have hinted at 
just the sorts of concessions that this news¬ 
paper apprehended last week: while k 
would be too embarrassing for the Govern¬ 
ment to ditch the Jones Board by approving 
of still further direct increases in railway 
pay, there might be concessions on holidays, 
pensions and hours (which, in practice, 
would amount to the same thing). When the 
NUR met the British Railways Board on 
Tuesday, this nod and wink were apparently 
repeated ; but it was added that negotia¬ 
tions could not begin until the NUR called 
off the strike which it has scheduled to start 
on February 14th. On Wednesday the 
NUR split evenly on whether to do this. 
It is still just possible that in the end the 
strike will occur: partly—although cabinet 
ministers do not seem to have realised this 
—because the militants in the NUR, sens¬ 
ing that resistance to them is not entirely 
firm, now feel that at the end of any strike 
they will get some concessions which can 
at least be presented as a partial victory. 

Meanwhile the overtime ban on the 
London buses^ which has not been attracting 
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enthusiastic voluntary support from all of 
the men, also seemed to be about to be 
settled by a nationalised industry’s sur¬ 
render last weekend. The London Transport 
Board agreed to bring forward this year’s 
pay and hours negotiations, in order to add 
to the rise of over 2$ per cent which London 
busmen have had in the last two years. But 
on Tuesday this negotiation about negotia¬ 
tions ran into difficulties; London Trans¬ 
port said that even if a settlement was 
quickly reached it could not decently take 
effect before June. But preparations for a 
big hand-out are still proceeding ; there is an 
overwhelming case for referring the matter 
to the Jones Board before another breach-of- 
the-guiding-light offer is made, but Mr 
Brown is still shutting his eyes to it. It 
would be idle to pretend that the Govern¬ 
ment’s line on incomes policy is being at 
all strongly held. If there is a showdown 
to save the policy—as there still may be— 
one’s impression is that it will come mainly 
because somebody has stumbled into it by 
mistake. 


RHODESIA 

Out of the Bag 

B eing both a rebel and a “minister of 
law and order ” is an arduous double 
role to play, and if Mr Lardner-Burke is 
showing signs of strain, there should be no 
surprise. On Wednesday he had to ask 
Rhodesia’s illegal parliament for an illegal 
extension of his draconian emergency 
powers. To strengthen his case, he revealed 
that certain “ Quislings,” some of them “ in 
high places,” were conspiring “to cause 
bloodshed”—by forming a legal govern¬ 
ment. They would be duly dealt with, he 
warned them again (a first warning had 
apparently not cowed them); he clearly im¬ 
plied that they would get the usual in¬ 
definite imprisonment without trial. 

He thereby put a polecat among the 
pigeons who have been rebuking Mr Wilson 
for each tactless reference to the illegal 
regime’s illegality, and cooingly promising 
that, if only he would stop using rude 
words like “ direct rule,” a path could be 
smoothed to some gentle negotiations in 
which the whole unpleasantness would 
gradually fade away. Mr Duncan Sandys 
seemed to be emerging as a principal pigeon 
on Monday, although he flapped at Mr 
Wilson without noticeably cooing. Accus¬ 
ing the Government of conducting “ a kind 
of holy war ” that might, somehow (bow ?) 
“ stimulate anti-European prejudice 
throughout Africa,” he feared that “the 
Rhodesians ” (presumably the rebels ?) 
would “place themselves totally at the 
mercy of Mr Wilson” if they ended the 
rebellion without successfully bargaining for 
an agreed settlement. 

Mr Lardner-Burke has now provided, a 
reminder that there are some loyal 
Rhodesians, and even that some of them are 
white j and he has indicated what he means 


to do to anybody who tries to start any 
reasonable kind of talk with the Governor 
or with the Government. The question can 
hardly be avoided any longer of what Britain 
can and should do to enable reasonable 
talkers to start talking without being 
promptly, and of course illegally, seized and 
gagged by Mr Lardner-Burke and his 
policemen. It is a nasty problem for Mr 
Wilson; and perhaps a nastier one for some 
of his critics ? 

RUSSIA 

That Man Again 

T he way that official assessments of 
Stalin continue to change reflects the 
evolution of the Soviet regime. From the 
moment of the tyrant’s death it was dear 
rhat it would be a very long time before a 
proper history of his reign would be pub¬ 
lished in Russia. Mr Khrushchev’s version, 
first offered nearly ten years ago (but not 
then made fully public), oversimplified. By 
putting the blame for all that was atroci¬ 
ously wrong on one man it begged the 
question of what was wrong with the 
system. So, when three Soviet historians 
argue (in Pravda of January 30th) that the 
cant phrase “ Period of the Personality 
Cult ” should be discarded, one is at first 
tempted to applaud. But, unfortunately, 
they do not seek to discard this expression 
because it is a grotesquely misleading 
euphemism. They argue, instead, that 
emphasis on the role of the individual in 
history is wrong because it conceals the 
achievements of Soviet people led by the 
Communist party. If the three historians 
were really seeking after truth, they would 
simply ask for the opening of all the 
archives. 

Pravda does not publish an article of this 
kind accidentally. This is part of a new 
attempt by reactionaries to arrest a pro¬ 
cess that they regard as dangerous. The 
past has a close bearing on the present, and 
revelations about the crimes committed in 
the Stalin period undermine the authority 
of the present party dignitaries, many of 
whom were already cogs in the party 
machine during that period. The dienards 
are once again trying to still all awkward 
voices and awkward pens. The demand 
made by these three historians is no isolated 
venture. 

Mr Khrushchev, in his.day, likewise tried 
on several occasions to curb and even 
reverse a trend he himself had helped to set 
in motion ; but he was repeatedly forced to 
let it gather speed again. He helped it 
along in his speeches at the party congresses 
held in 1956 and 1961. Will the 23rd con¬ 
gress, which will open on March 23rd, move 
in a different direction ? There is no ques¬ 
tion of bringing Stalin back to the revolu¬ 
tionary Pantheon. The stalinist edifice is 
a partial ruin. But the process of demoli¬ 
tion will still take a long time, and further 
periods of resistance and even vain attempts 
at restoration must be expected. 
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LAND COMMISSION BILL / 

' , , 1 ; 

Cuckoo*sNest 

I t did not need the news Lhat, thanks to a 
planning decision, a developer may 
obtain a £392,500 profit from a 12-acre site 
in south London, to get political agreement 
on the principle of taxing development 
profits. But, listening to last Monday’s 
parliamentary debate, who would have 
realised that everyone was at least half in 
agreement with the Land Commission bill ? 
The Liberals oppose it because they 
unrealistically refuse to endorse any method 
of tax other than their sixty-year-old 
favourite, site-value rating.» The Tories 
oppose the bill on the more sensible grounds 
that a betterment tax could be collected 
without the creation of a Land Commission 
with all the other powers that they dislike. 
But, given that they accept a tax in prin¬ 
ciple, they are illogical to oppose it on the 
grounds that it will simply be passed on to 
the buyer (even though this is likely to be 
at least partly true); or because its assess¬ 
ment will use up scarce skills. 

Mr Boyd Carpenrer, leading the Opposi¬ 
tion on the subject, saw the commission a9 
a back-door towards the nationalisation of 
all building land which the Labour party 
has ostensibly dropped. He, and others 
like him, apparently regard land nationalisa¬ 
tion as a socialist outrage, whilst calmly 
accepting widespread municipalisation. But 
he went to the heart of the 14 land shortage ” 
when he demanded not a new body to com¬ 
plicate matters, but a reform of existing 
planning machinery. Other critics saw the 
commission as a clumsy and brutal sort of 
monster, crushing the small innocent land- 
owner in an effort to catch the occasional 
land hoarder or tax avoider. 

Certainly the Government has failed, so 
far, to convince most people lhat the Com¬ 
mission will really fulfil its aim of speeding 
up housebuilding and urban renewal—many 
believe it will do the opposite. In the bill 
as it stands, far too much is left vague ; in 
particular, the commission’s real relation¬ 
ship to the planning authorities. These now 
tear a cuckoo in their nest. 

BELGIUM 

Another Epidemic 

B elgium may be too small to rate as the 
sick man of Europe, but even Britain’s 
disorders pale in comparison with its en¬ 
demic troubles. Ever since the period of 
false postwar prosperity that made it the 
envy, of other ex-occupied countries, 
Belgium has been struggling with political, 
cultural, economic and social ills of every 
description. Every now and then the 
trouble erupts in a fever of strikes, riots and 
violence, which then abates. There were 
the 44 royal ” riots and the church school 
crises in the 1950s, then the economic 
troubles of i960 and the linguistic unrest of 
the past few years. Now *966 looks like 
being another troubled year. This week the 
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(Pace’Setters prefer Sabenas straight run to Brussels' gateway toatt Europe) 


The way you picked that winner out of a field of untried two-yeer- 
olds wae positively amazing. And we thought we knew something 
about horsepower. Of course, we did see you down in the paddock 
talking with the horse's owners, but we couldn't intrude on your 


conversation. Now. here you are in the winner's circle. But that is 
one of the advantages of being a pace-setter. Picking a front runner is 
just part of your unerring skill for knowing the best. It's obvious. 
You fly with us. You fly Sabene. 


SA8ENA 


19 - 


6ABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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Thousands of chemists, physicists 
mathematicians and engineers have arrived 


ASK TO SEE AN INDUSTRIAL FUELS 
REPRESENTATIVE from SMUMex rid 
B.P. You will meet a qualified, widely 
experienced engineer. He hat.th* enure 
nnge of industrial oil fuels to offer yw- 
fbel oils and liquefied petroleum Cases. In 
addition to his own expert capabilities, he 
has every possible resource at his command. 
Every practical way to help you make the 
best use ofyour fuel, overcome your problems 
and implement your plans for the future. 

Research and Development 
Clean-firing, precise and productive as they 
are now, oil fuels and their equipment have 
an ever-increasing potential. At BPand Shell 
research centres in the. U.K. and abroad, 
techniques and plant are developed in close 
collaboration with equipment manufac¬ 
turers. And tested under commercial oper¬ 
ating conditions. Components are tested for 
their ability to meet non-standard demands. 

Comprehensive planning A field service 
Whether you are adopting oil-fuelled firing 
or already using it, an Industrial Fuels 
Representative can make a survey, and an 


efficiency test on your present installation, if 
necessary. Give you expert advice on choice 
of Aid. Recommend plant. Provide a fuel 
parity statement. 

His experience in dealing with fuel storage 
and handling problems could be invaluable. 
Working with other ShdI-Mex and B.P. 
engineers he would help you ensure that 
new plant goes into fully efficient operation, 
that your staff has any guidance required on 
running and maintenance. 

Delivery is no less extensively reliable. 
No factory is too remote or inaccessible. 

Please write or phone 
Technical Sales Services Officer 
Shell-Mex ami B,P. Ltd 
Shell-Mex House Strand 
London WC2 Temple Bar 1234 


Industrial Fuels 



Advanced new fuels 

Oil fuels from Shell-Mcx and B.P. 
include two liquefied petroleum 
gases. Propagas propane, Bottogas 
butane. No other kind of fuel can 
match their immense and ever-in- 
creasing versatility. No other kind 
works so energetically, with such 
clean and precise flexibility. They 
are used on almost every conceiv¬ 
able scale, from firing rows of fur¬ 
naces to fuelling a plumbers torch. 

Their entirely independent ability 
to heat, fight and power is avail¬ 
able by the bulk supply and in 10 
to 120 lb containers. Could a 
basically more productive fuel step 
up your production ? Ask for more 
information about Propagas and 
Bottogas. 
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coalition government of .Social Christians 
and Socialists tottered at miner*’ .strikes.) 
in the Campbe area, extremist .Fkswsh' 
demonstrations that exacerbated the strikes 
and led to the death of two miners, 
economic difficulties in which price rises 
today lode like turning 'info"ftceastofc 
mtttow, and . rite threat of * : :;tje«wii!ed 
doctors-’ strike on Sunday, all cotnbiQed ht 
a witches' (pew; 

It is difficult, as with all deep-seated 
diseases, to say exactly what is wrong with 
Belgium. Part of the trouble is tht con¬ 
tinuous underground civil war between 
Flenrish and Walloon extremist*. The 300 
Flemings riho broke through police cordons 
and roused the Zwartberg miners to violence 
on Sunday had doubled back from a demon¬ 
stration hdd to protest against the transfer 
of some Flemish villages to the Walloon 
province of Hainault.. It is the spirit of 
unreason which is now leading to the 
break-up of the ancient university of 
Louvain into two universities, one Fleming, 
the other Walloon. But part of the trouble 
also seems to be rooted in the capitalist 
spirit cf laisser fare which seems to almost 
any foreign visitor so deeply rooted in the 
country. The government has recently 
taken action to curb price rises. But, be¬ 
cause middle-class opinion will not accept 
steep increases in direct taxes, it has had to 
raise indirect taxes instead. This raises the 
cost of living all round awl helps to create 
a climate of anger, which has a good deal 
to do with the threatened doctors’ strike. 
Some of the doctors have raised their fees 
by 25 per cent, much to the annoyance of 
the Socialist-run social security co-opera¬ 
tives, which also seem little inclined to com¬ 
promise. The coalition now in power was 
formed in 1961 as a last resort to prevent 



th*kiori of fevers-ihat are once mote brapfe* . 
»£$ a ri$h. It has judriy sjfcei^d a 
reverse.in lag y««$» elections'; Belgian's 
is this sort of implicated disorder to which 
then is no quick and obvious redemy. 

Mb*. 

Timefor Talking * ;. 

A rchbishop makarios has been haring 
talks this week with the Greek govern¬ 
ment. NO doubt he now feels be tt OA a 


good wicket.. The terras of the resolution 
on Cyprus passed on December i gth by 
United Nations Assembly weie’vtty 
satisfactory from thc viewpoint of the Greek 
‘Cypriots {who, rpfdtt to forget that only 
47 states voted for it). Last weekend the 
Greek prunernmister, Mr Steftnopoulos, 
agreed that the joint timof the Greek and 
Cypriot gtypa p eats should be the island’s 
sovereign independence, which would not 
rule out eventual enosis (union with Greece). 
This, presumably, has removed the arch¬ 
bishop’s fear that Athens and Ankara might 
settle the island’s future behind his back 


toggjpbd ^parallel ^tween^iistrfig snd 
Cyp|nvslt&ough hew* <ftefb$to a# that 
Cyprus prised a more lonfiplicatod qqfcttion 
bedtuse, to addition to aetiuin. Its in< 
dcoce andMCTO^gits union wJtf» aaot$>pf 

trio, rikional m- 
mdnffla mtauai rights and fattiest*." h 
Athens on. Wednesday the Greek and 
Cypriot gdvernfaents issued a feint mat- 
■wet flatly feting any aoinrigg’ rihat 
ttcfadedeooei* or involved partition, f 
TbeTufkaare not fa fact ptefafaffor 
partftkjn, burster ate dead agafaif posk 
This it ccriafajyj a far more enotfae 
Word fdr the Gfadfe than ansekhtit mtlfoe 
the Austrian* in 1955. Bt*,^';{faMks 
should realise that enosis row* TOridab 
emotions too. Aajf- the Greek fpventfatiit 
shouidreaitse that if nfust aeon start tsutog, * 
coolly and quietly,, to the TwWh govern¬ 
ment. If the Greek Cypriots now fed that 
time is on their side, that makes talks 
between Athens and Ankara more, not less, 
necessary. 


by a deal on enosis. 

In Cyprus itself more than five hundred 
young Turks, who were brought over 
secretly from rite mainland during 1964 as 
military reinforcements, have been shipped 
back to Turkey. This is a sensible move 
for which the UN force, which arranged 
and supervised the removal, deserves to be 
congratulated—especially as it still lacks 
both a military commander and a political 
mediator. But it will hardly improve the 
morale of the Turkish Cypriots. 

If the Greek Cypriots were carrying the 
Turks (in Ankara as well as Nicosia) along 
with them it would be easier to share their 
satisfaction. But they are not. The Turkish 


ROAD SAFETY BOX 

Those Breath Tests . 

N obody would defend the right of a 
drink-fuddled man to drive his car 
and endanger the lives of others. But when 
the new road safety bill is debased ffc&e 
will certainly be : defenders of die ordinary, 
sober, motorist against new police powers 
which make it possible for him to be treated 
as a potential drunk until proved otherwise. 
Motorists must ask themselves whether they 
are prepared to face this slight risk of incon¬ 
venience and affront, in order that drunken 
drivers may be the better detected and 
deterred. 


Sty* economist 

FEBRUARY 3 , 1866 


ENGLAND AND EXTRADITION 

Extreme suspiciousness never tends as Great Britain. The channel which 
to amity, and the very word " extra- divides them is very narrow; the passport 
dition ” is apt to throw the British system has been abolished on both sides; 
public into a fever of suspicion highly and there is no legal or natural obstacle to 
unfavourable both to courtesy and fairness, the passing and repassing of any number of 

The French Government, has, as we cgn either nation into cither country. Yet 

readily show, a primd facie cause for the England holds aloof from the continental 

aggrieved tone in which it has given notice 'system. Her hiiers . . . demand that 
that the existing treaty must end, apd a new evidence should be produced sufficient to 
one be framed, or the practice of .surrender* satisfy an English magistrate that the 

ing criminals temporarily cease. All over French Court is not silly enough or wicked 

the Continent it is the custom with enough to issue an order for arrest without 
friendly States to assist each other in primi jaeie cause. The demand of such 
capturing ordinary malefactors, and the proof, which is not asked when an English 
mode of assistance is to arrest the accused magistrate has issued his warrant, naturally 
on a warrant from any authority competent enough offends French susceptibility. . . . 
to arrest him in hh> own country. It is We have carefully excluded the subject of 
held to be contrary to good order to allow political offences from this discussion, 
a criminal to gain any advantage by a sue- simply because it is of no use to discuss it. 
cessful evasion of jurisdiction, or to throw The French Government says, and we 
off by a flight, in itself illegal, the authority believe is honest in saying, that it does not 
he must have obeyed had he remained at intend to ask for political refugees, and in 
hortic, '. . Now there Is no country any case k it quke certain time no law will 

With which France has relations so intimate be passed authorising their surrender. 


With a combination of roadside breath 
tests and blood (or urine) teats at a police 
station if the breath test is unfavourable 
or is refused by a seemingly drunk man, 
the bill embodies the best known methods 
of measuring the effects of alcohoL The 
criminal limit for a driver, 80 mg of 
alcohol in ioo ml of blood, h necessarily 
high to allow for differing individual 
reactions and rates of absorption. Tests 
must involve a degree of coercion, but are 
the sweeping powers of arrest, on the spot 
without warrant really necessary ? The hill 
should be amended to make it dear that 
arrest is only to be used on people who do 
not voluntarily go along to the police 
station for a blood test when asked. 

In practice the shortage of policemen 
and the reluctance of most (not all) of them 
to antagonise the public may more often 
produce too foment than too fierce .enforce¬ 
ment of the hew law. In one important 
respect existing law is amended: a driver 
can no longer be prosecuted for being 
drunk in charge of a Car if he has dearly 
no intention of driving it. If pubs really 
do decide to install 44 test yourself ’ 4 
Breathalysers, it should not be hard lawfully 
to drink now, drive later. 
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THE WORLD r&ort tional 



On the left: Pietro Ingrao 


Jn the middle: Luigi Longo 


On the right: Giorgio Amendola 


A sad smile on the 
far left 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Rome 

eforb leaving the congress hall die delegates stood singing 
and dapping. On the platform, against die background of a 
vast red doth, covered in one corner by slogans and portraits of 
Gramsd and Togliatti, stood the leaders. It was Monday, January 
31st, and the end of a whole week’s labours. Luigi Longo had 
just been re-elected the party’s first secretary. All the unanimous 
motions had just been unanimously approved by a show of hands. 
Outwardly, everything was perfectly in keeping with the usual 
communist routine. And yet the nth congress of the Italian 
Communist party will mark a significant date in the annals of 
communism if only because it provided an echo, however faint, 
of a real debate that had shaken the party in a whole series of 
local meetings in the preceding weeks. 

In the congress itself, at least in the sessions to which the public 
was admitted, the debate was restrained and allusive, with the 
minority giving the impression that it did not dare to spell out 
what it really meant. All the same, the divergences were never 
far below the surface. And when on January 27th a man with a 
sad smile, who is the leader of the unofficial opposition, declared 
openly that“ I would not be sincere if I said that I was convinced ” 
by the official line on the vexed question of “ publicity of debate ” 
within the leadership, he was really staking a claim for the right 
to dissent publicly—which for Stalinists and Jesuits alike is a 
cardinal sin. The way in which the opposition was then defeated, 
or as some will say defeated itself, was a reminder of the past. 
The debate among the rank and file and the absence of recantation 
may have been significant pointers to the future. 

With its 1.6 million members and its 7.8 million voters, the 
Italian Gommunist party is the biggest in western Europe. It has 
been gaining votes at every parliamentary election and in 1963 
obtained more than a quarter of all the votes cast. The party 
has large-scale support throughout the country and is particularly 
powerful in the so-called Red Belt across the centre of Italy. This 
is one side of the story. The other is that the Communists .find it 
increasingly difficult to gain new members among the young or 
among the workers in the large factories of the industrial north. 


Above all, the party is becoming increasingly isolated. Once it 
had a pact with the Socialists. Now Signor Ncnni, a former Stalin 
prize winner, is a pillar of the government and his Socialists are 
on the point of fusing with the Social Democrats. This will 
threaten the unity of the CGIL, Italy's biggest trade union federa¬ 
tion and the last organisation in which Communists and Socialists 
work together. 

The Italian Communists were bound to ask questions about their 
own prospects. Was the “Italian way to socialism” merely a 
slogan ? Even Togliatti could not prevent a debate. It broke 
out into the open two months after his sudden death at Yalta in 
August 1964. Giorgio Amendola argued in public that since both 
Communists and Socialists had failed to achieve what they wanted 
they should start afresh and form together a sort of big Labour 
party. This proved too much for some of the rank and file, who 
insisted on the class struggle, the need for a radical transformation 
of society and the impossibility of carrying this out with partners 
who were barely pink. Pietro Ingrao, that man with the sad smile, 
who is a 51-year-old former schoolteacher and leader of the parlia¬ 
mentary group, became chief spokesman of the intransigents. 
Throughout last summer, while the theses for this congress were 
being drafted, the battle went on. By October, sensing that Signor 
Ingrao was threatening their bureaucratic hold over the party 
machine, Signor Longo and his associates joined hands with Signor 
Amendola. The centre and the right were united; the left was 
isolated. 

Thus Signor Ingrao and his colleagues were confronted with the 
classical dilemma of a communist opposition which does not quite 
dare to act as such. They did not produce counter-theses and 
they did not go to the country with a platform of their own. 
But, the leadership did not have things all its own way. In some 
smaller places, such as Bergamo, it was actually routed in the 
local party arguments that preceded the congress. Even in big 
towns like Rome and Florence it had quite a fight. Ultimately, 
however, the inevitable happened and the organised majority 
defeated the improvised opposition. By the time the congress met 
the leadership could rely on enough delegates to be sure of success. 

Three interconnected points stood at the heart of the debate : 
international strategy, the Italian way to socialism and inner-party 
democracy. The first issue got muffled during the congress. The 
Chinese were criticised by Signor Longo in the name of “ peaceful 
coexistence” and by Signor Ingrao in the name of the “anti- 
imperialisf struggle,' 9 which requires communist unity. But the 
issue did not figure prominently. As the congress met, the 
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Italian leadership seemed less reluctant than in the past to attend 
an international conference in Moscow. But to everybody*® 
surprise the Russian delegate, Mr Suslov, did not say a single word 
against China. The Italians therefore decided to postpone this 
argument. 

The differences over the party’s domestic .strategy were more 
easily noticeable. First, there was disagreement over the assess¬ 
ment of the centre-left government. For Signor Longo and his 
friends it was a tottering failure and the fall of the government just 
when the congress met seemed to add weight to this argument. 
The followers of Signor Ingrao replied that the centre-left coalition 
had been successful, by its lights, in absorbing the Socialists into 
the system and thus isolating the Communists, Second, there 
Was the question of acceptable partners in the search for a united 
workers’ party. The minority insisted on having only left-wing 
partners—that is, the PSIUP (the splinter group which has broken 
away from the Nenni Socialists), the Lombardi opposition within 
the Socialist party and * left-wing Catholics. The majority refused 
to be bound by any such limitations. This may explain the third 
divergence, with the majority pleading for day-to-day tactics and 
no long-term strategy, and the minority arguing in favour of a 
long-term programme for a " socialist alternative ” for Italy. Yet 
even here the confrontation was not crystal clear, partly because 
the Ingraoisrs, though clearly more aware of the problems of 
modern Italy, have not really evolved their own socialist model, 
and partly because they were too much on the defensive to feel 
able to suggest that the present leaders were leading the party astray. 

And so the conflict was concentrated on the right of dissent 
and the publicity that should be given to disagreements. But, 
here again, it was an unequal battle. Since he is still the prisoner 
cf a monolithic conception of the party. Signor Ingrao was forced 
to condemn the very idea of fractions, trends or groups. His only 
chance lay in sticking to'the issue of public debate. But the 
divisions within the leadership played a big part in stimulating the 
pre-congressional debate among the rank and file. If the conflicts 
at the tep continue to be given publicity, the debate within the 
party will go on, and will presumably lead to divisions. 

By refusing either to recant or to attack, Signor Ingrao became 
an easy target. He was attacked violently, first by the tempera¬ 
mental Giancarlo Pajetta, and then, more systematically, by the 
ambitious editor of Unita* Mario Alicata. It was not difficult to 
point out that the debate had been exceptionally free and then 
to urge the dissenter to state dearly his objections. It was left to 
Signor Longo and his lieutenant, the rising Enrico Berlinguer, to 
make the same criticisms more moderately. But there was no 
concession to the opposition in Signor Longo’s summing up. 
Indeed, to an outsider used to more anti-clerical communists, the 
only surprising thing in his performance was the emphasis that he 
put on the dialogue with the Roman Catholic church. As Signor 
Longo, an old party functionary who now looks like a French 
Radical politician, went on and on praising the Vatican, your cor¬ 
respondent could not help seeing cardinals lining up on the platform 
against the background of the hammer and. sickle. But this was just 
a surrealist mirage. ' 

Was moderation the price the opposition had to pay for staying 
within the party ? It is more likely that it owes its survival to the 
mood of the rank and file that was revealed by the big debate. In 
the circumstances it was thought safer to use salami tactics rather 
than to run the risk of a split. There are still some twenty repre¬ 
sentatives of the opposition in the new central committee of 151 
members. The reorganisation of the top bodies, which took place 
on Tuesday, made it possible to eliminate Signor Ingrao from the 
secretariat, which is filled with followers of Signor Longo and 
Signor Amendola. The job of the newcomers will be to check 
the spread of “ heresy.” The first setback is likely to occur in 
the ciilturat field because those who used to be in charge had 
staffed a bold and pioneering dialogue with outsiders. 


Historically, the communist parties of western Europe ,are only 
just emerging from their subservience to Moscow. WiU they go 
reformist ? Will they keep chdr monolithic structure* which if 
allegedly justified by their revolutionary aims* and yet cry to play 
the parliamentary game ? WiU they split ? The answers to these 
questions, vital for the politics of Italy, France and possibly Spain, 
will depend on what happens outside as well as within the parties. 
The Italian debate, mild by the standards of the nineteen-twenties 
and yet unprecedented in the last quarter of a century* has shown 
that communists have a great thirst for discussion once they am 
given the opportunity. The tactics of the defeated Pietro Ingrao 
can make sense only on the assumption that the seeds that have 
been sown cannot be uprooted. If his calculation is wrong, he 
will have given future oppositions a lesson on how not to fight. 


COMMON MARKET CRISIS 

The night the Five 
stood as one 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

“r|-iHF crisis is dead, long live the crisis.” Thus might the French 

X foreign minister, M. Couve de Murville, have greeted last 
Sunday’s settlement of his master’s latest, longest and most bitter 
quarrel with the rest of the common market. For* although the 
terms on which France finally agreed in the early morning to end 
its seven-month boycott seem humbling when compared to its 
original demands, no one here doubts that General de Gaulle 
interprets the affair merely as a tactical reverse and wiU try to 
halt the community's political growth again at some other time 
and place. But, while the leopard may not have changed its spots, 
it will at least have to prepare its next attack with greater skill 
and care. 

For if Sunday's arrangement was what France was really after, 
then dearly it could have obtained as much and possibly more 
last summer, without all the intervening fuss and bother. As 
things arc, the whole exercise has profited the general very little. 
The point of the agreement to disagree on majority voting is not 
that France has reserved its right to pick a quarrel on this issue 
in the future—which is not new—but that, despite this, the other 
five have reaffirmed their right to take majority decisions. Nobody 
believes that the seven-point protocol on the European Commis¬ 
sion’s behaviour, which deals with such things as who receives 
diplomats, will have much effect on its powers or, in the circum¬ 
stances, even on its prestige. Indeed, the final communique ex¬ 
pressly confirms its powers of independent initiative, much dis¬ 
liked by the French. Finally, France has agreed to return to 
Brussels without the concessions it sought on the new treaty Co 
amalgamate the three European communities (common market, 
Euratom and the coal and steel pool), on the composition of the 
new 14-man commission to take office under it, or on the farm 
finance and policy decisions outstanding from last year. 

All this makes a very small return on a large political invest¬ 
ment. It is true that the unending battle between General de 
Gaulle and the supranationalists is gradually tempering the am¬ 
bitions of the federalists. The approach to political union of the 
Six may well be more cautious after the general’s departure than 
it would have been without him. Bus this means greater realism 
by the professional Europeans rather than a victory for General 
de Gaulle’s conception of France’s place in a Europe des Mats. 

His latest attack has pressed France’s partners for the first 
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time in community history into a really solid defensive phalanx. 
They have now madfc the Stand they thought they might be able 
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that the treaty extends the Council of Ministers’ voting potters la 
the later stages of budding up the customs union.' Now that 


to avoid when General de Gaulle vetoed British entry into the 
Common matfcet itt 1963. More worrying for France, it has made 
Germany ride to their head, for die first time too, looking more 
resolute than at any moment during the past twenty years. And 
with Qefteral da Gaulle’s disappointing performance at the polls 
in December, it has shown that Prance is not able to carry out 
its threat to break the common market, which has all along been 
dm main weapon of- gaullist strategy. After these revelations, 
it is doubtful whether French threats will ever carry the same 
weight again, especially with Britain waiting aa an increasingly 
willing replacement in the wings. In any case, until next year’s 
parliamentary elections, which must be held by March 1967 
at the latest, the general will have to tty to get his way by subtler 
ind leas bombastic means. 

Hitherto, many good judges thought his golden opportunity to 
drain Brussels of supranational authority might come with the 
negotiations on merging the three European communities (the 
common market, Euratom and the coal and steel pool). But any 
attempt to do that would- now be baulked by the determination 
of the Five to stand by the European treaties. The alternative 
ploy, the revival of the old “ Foucbet ” proposals of i960 for 
political co-operation, were already stymied in 1962 because the 
Five suspected they were an indirect way of making nonsense of 
the Brussels institutions. The opposition to French ideas on 
political union now seems as strong as ever. There is a growing 
feeling among the Five that the merger of the three European 
treaties should be quietly pigeonholed until after the general has 
left the scene. 

With this avenue apparently closed, many observers are inclined 
to think that General de Gaulle will try to break out of the 
present European circle by an offer to waive the French veto 
on British membership of the community. The broad advantages 
and disadvantages for him of this move are discussed on page 487. 
From the common market point of view, the main French objec¬ 
tion to British entry—agricultural policy—may be waning. Many 
French officials dislike the inflationary implications of the common 
market grains price and some wonder whether a system which 
rests on large German subsidies for French farm surpluses may 
not finally de down French foreign policy. British entry would 
reopen the issue. On the other hand, General de Gaulle could 
have hriUiantiy covered his retreat in the crisis with an invitation 
to Britain, and yet failed to do so. Perhaps he felt that in the 
drcumatanccs Britain’s hand would have been too strong and 
France’s too weak. Still, he did not do it. 

Apart from such grand, options as these, France has plenty of 
room for manoeuvre at a humbler level. This kind of tactic hardly 
appeals to the general, but i$ viewed with more favour by many 
of. his beat officials. In every way, the-progress of the common 
market in the next phase is likely to be slower and more trouble¬ 
some than in the past Politically speaking, the new balance be¬ 
tween the French and Five, in particular the Germans, is likely 
to lead to long and hard bargaining fur reciprocal concessions, 
for instance on agriculture (to suit the French) against world-wide 
tariff cuts (to suit the Germans). This alone may well slow down 
progress. But over and above this, there ere inherent reasons 
for expecting harder going in the common market. 

Hitherto* and even now on agriculture and the Kennedy round 
of tariff talks* die Six have been practising the ABC of the common 
market, eliminating customs duties among themselves,' working 
out their farm system and defining their common- external 
tariff towards third countries. Once that is done the decisions 
to be taken on foreign trade, fiscal, energy, transport and money 
policies will be even more complicated end also less urgent. 

It is precisely because these decisions are so much harder to take 


everyone’s reluctance to make use of these powers has been heavily 
underlined, the tasks ahead look even more formidable than before. 
A slower advance in the common market could in itself restrain 
the growth of the European Commission’s prestige and give time 
for the development of less supranational habits of work. - If the 
French ensured that the new members of the proposed unified 
commission watt more cautious rod less imaginative then its 
present members they might in an indirect way accomplish tome of 
their original aims in unleashing the crisis. 

Even here, however, the prospects for sabotage have shrunk 
in the past weeks. It will probably be harder for France .to force 
the appointment of yes-men to the commission now that it has 
become a political symbol for -die Five. If the renaissance in 
German diplomatic power is not a flash in the pan, General.de 
Gaulle may find that he has. wakened a slumbering giant end 
tint the community’s most powerful economic nation will press 
much more firmly than it has so far for (he completion of the 
industrial union laid out in the Rome Treaty, in which it is. power¬ 
fully interested. Last but not least, the Five have now satisfied 
themselves that they need the Brussels institutions not in order 
to be federalists, but more simply and earthily to make the 
common market work efficiently. Now that the French need for 
the same result has been demonstrated, any progress in the 
common market, rapid or slow, is likely to increase, more or 
less, the weight of the Brussels institutions. One may expea 
plenty of crises to come, but the limits on General de Gaulle’s 
power to re-fashion the Six to his mental pattern are beginning 
to appear. 


RHODESIA 

Wheels but no oil 



FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SALISBURY 

R smith and his men are torn between the Irish to reassure 
their supporter that they are winning the fight against 
san c tions and the feu that to bapst too much about their successes 
would be to give away, valuable sferets to the enemy. Increasingly 
the instinet to. secrecy is winning. But on balance what has 
happened in the last wOfft. or two. be? lifted the morale of Mr 
Smith’s supporters. The regime was ^ot flummoxed nor its sup¬ 
porter# demoralised, by the ban on a)l remaining Angle-Rhodcsian 
trade. This hadbeen expected -for weeks, and its effect is likely 
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ON 

MICROFILM 

A complete record of The Economist on microfilm 
has for some time been available, year by year, from 
January 1955 onwards. 

Now the complete series, from the first issue in 
September 1843 to the end of 1954, connecting with 
the current series, is available. It enables libraries to 
have a complete file in convenient compass, instead 
of the bound volumes, which take up a great deal 
of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and 
opinion, essential for research in the economic and 
political history of the last 120 years. 

The microfilms are sold in ten-year reels, the prices 
depending on the length and ranging from £32 3s. 
($90) to £85 ($238), plus carriage. The complete 
set from 1843 to 1954 costs £642 1 7s. ($1800), plus 
carriage. 

Enquiries and orders should be sent not to The 
Economist, but to :- 

University Microfilms ltd.. 

Remax House, 

31-32 Alfred Place, 

London, W.C.1 

or to 

University MierefHms Inc., 

Ann Arbor, 

Michigan. U.8.A. 



the National 
Ps'orinalal 

we talk 330 
languages 
(all English!) 


Accountancy, advertising, agriculture, auto* 
mobiles, aviation, baking, banking (of course!), 
bookbinding, bookmaking, bootmaking, bottling, 
brassfounding, brewing, brickmaking, building, 
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to be both email and long delayed. As for the "olive branch,” 
it is hard in Salisbury to discern any good it can have done. If 
Mr Wilson intended to strengthen the ranks of the white 
“ moderates ” by painting an unfrightening picture of life in 
Rhodesia after a return to constitutionality, he succeeded, if any¬ 
thing, in achieving the opposite. Hull North was a worse blow 
for the regime than any of these. 

It is becoming clearer that the sanctions are not working through 
the economy as fast as some people apparently advised Mr Wilson 
they would. It is difficult, without figures, to piece together the 
employment picture ; but it seems that fewer workers have been 
laid off up to now than dispassionate observers here expected a 
few weeks ago. It would be wrong to put this down to the 
patriotism of employers or to government pressure; the truth is 
that the normal working of the labour market has been arrested, 
because employers, unable to believe that present conditions will 
last, have tended to hang on to their labour force in a Micawberish 
sort of way. 

There are many exceptions, especially at the two extremes of the 
spectrum—large firms such as Dunlops or the motor assemblers, 
BMC and Ford, who are geared to mass production and have 
been hit by Zambia's import restrictions as well as by the shrinkage 
in the home market; and small businesses which have had their 
credit slashed and have folded up. Other large employers, such 
as Rhodesian Iron and Steel, can hardly postpone wholesale dis¬ 
missals much longer unless Mr Smith cither finds some way to 
rescue them or simply forbids them to lay workers off. The motor 
traders have laid off many of their staff, particularly salesmen. But 
in the distributive trades, where the worst immediate effects were 
expected, the estimate made two months ago that 4,000 whites 
would be out of work by the end of February now looks like being 
too high. 


Until very recently ic looked as if the price of this holding 
operation would be a wave of unemployment as ic came home to 
employers that no relief was in sight. The vital date would be 
April 1st, when the second four-month period of currency alloca¬ 
tions for imports is to start. Now, with the unexpected news that 
allocations for April to July will be 20 per cent above those for the 
first period, there is at least a better chance that the holding action 
can be kept going for a few months longer. One important reason 
why the government expects to find the extra foreign exchange, 
to the extent that it is not just gambling, is that imports have not 
been as high as the currency allocated for them; importers have 
had trouble arranging new sources of supply. But exports may not 
have fallen quite as much as was expected. 

That leaves oil, and this is still easily the regime's biggest worry. 
Stocks are probably enough for another ten weeks, at the present 
rate of consumption, cut back by rationing to rather less than half 
the normal rate. The much publicised private donations from 
South Africans are irrelevant; the target of 80,000 gallons a month 
would be less than one day’s normal consumpdon. No doubt this 
could be stepped up, especially if South African firms, as a last 
ditch measure, arranged for deliveries of oil to their Rhodesian 
associates. But if Mr Smith is to ensure himself adequate supplies 
he will probably need something more positive from Dr Verwoerd 
than a mere refusal to prevent private deliveries. 

What disturbs the regime's more thoughtful adherents is their 
growing awareness that, if sanctions fail to bring about a political 
surrender, this does not imply that Mr Wilson will simply give 
up. Conversations tend to conclude much more often than they 
used to with uneasily defiant talk about what would happen if 
Britain tries force. The one interesting thing about Mr Van der 
Byl’s lurid "scorched earth” speech was that he should have 
chosen to make it when he did. 


ZAMBIA 

Mr Kaunda 
shakes up his 
team 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN LUSAKA 

T he sensational sacking of two Zambian 
cabinet ministers on January 28th be¬ 
cause they were involved in a financial 
scandal turned out to be little more than 
the starting gun for a series of top-level poli¬ 
tical readjustments. On the face of it Presi¬ 
dent Kaunda has emerged from the week’s 
haggling with an enhanced reputation 
abroad tor scrupulous statesmanship. Zam¬ 
bia is now anxious to get this message across 
to potential foreign investors and to certain 
sectors of foreign, particularly British, 
political opinion that usually doubt black 
Africa’s ability to match the so-called 
integrity of white men. If Zambia should 
soon require sustained economic aid while 
Britain makes a final assault on the Smith 
regime in Rhodesia, then it will need as big 
a store of goodwill as it can get. 

But last week's chops and changes in 
Lusaka have undoubtedly cut down Mr 
Kaunda’s power in hia own cabinet. Offi¬ 
cially Air Reuben Kamanga has only vacated 
the vice-presidency for six months in order 


to represent Zambia at the United Nations. 
He has been replaced by Mr Simon Kap¬ 
wepwe, minister for foreign affairs, and Mr 
Mainza Chona, minister for home affairs, 
who will share the vice-presidency while 
retaining their original portfolios. They 
are of a more pronounced individualistic 
bent than Mr Kamanga. With firmer roots 
in the ruling United National Independence 
party than Mr Kamanga has, they will un¬ 
doubtedly want to make the most of their 
own share of presidential initiative. In par¬ 
ticular, they may soon make their views felt 
over Zambia’s role in settling accounts with 
Mr Smith. Mr Kapwepwe and Mr Chona 
have shown less taste for caution in the 
interest of self-preservation over Rhodesia 
than has Mr Kaunda. It was they who 
represented Zambia at the Organisation of 
African Unity meeting in Addis Ababa last 
November. They returned to Zambia full 
of pan-African enthusiasm and began to 
take a markedly more radical line on Rho¬ 
desia than Mr Kaunda then seemed to 
favour—if one takes an average of his 
alternating hot and cold blasts. This public 
discrepancy among Zambia’s leaders was, 
however, short-lived. 

On the occasion of the last big cabinet 
change in February 1965, President 
Kaunda entered the cabinet room with a 
.piece of paper in his hand and promptly 
told his anxious lieutenants which ministries 
they were to have. This time, however, 
the shuffle was the result of several days 


of horse-trading in which Mr Kaunda tried 
to play the part of honest broker. And this 
time the discussion went on less in the 
cabinet room than in the committee room of 
the UNIP. As UNIP’s national secretary, 
Mr Mainza Chona was well placed to get 
his share of the vice-presidency. Mr 
Kapwepwe’s strong position in the party 
machine brought him a similar reward. 
With the Rhodesian crisis, the party 
machine has come back into its own and 
President Kaunda’s fatherly discipline over 
his lieutenants has waned, although he still 
has plenty of bite at times. The govern¬ 
ment’s decisions and actions are likely to 
be somewhat less coherent and predictable 
in future—particularly where Rhodesia is 
concerned. 

The new cabinet is a string and sticking 
plaster affair with more changes bound to 
follow before very long. The new tribal 
or regional balance is less satisfactory than 
the intricate solution drawn up by Mr 
Kaunda in February 196s. As ill luck 
would have it, the two ministers involved 
in the financial scandal, Mr Mubiana 
Nalilungwe and more especially the key 
UNIP ngure, Mr Nalumino Mundia, were 
both Lozis from Barotse province in the 
south-west. There has been keen rivalry 
between the Lozis and the Bemba of the 
northern province, among whom Mr 
Kapwepwe is a notable figure, while Presi¬ 
dent Kaunda himself has Bemba origins. 
One replacement for the Lozi ranks is a 
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Lusaka medical practitioner, Dr Konoso, 
who was given full cabinet status. A second 
is one of President Kaunda*s closest asso¬ 
ciates in the struggle for independence, Mr 
Mnukayutmbwa Sipalo. Mr Sipalohas also 
used }|is dominant position in the party to 
re-emerge from the political doldums, 
where he has been stuck since he lost his 

E st as minister of health a year ago; he 
s now got the half-way post of minister of 
state for economic development. Officially 
tribalism is a phenomenon only of the 
colonial past; but this is belied by the 
strenuous efforts at balance-keeping in the 
cabinet. The outgoing vice-president, Mr 
Reuben Kamanga, was a “neutral” from 
the eastern province. Mr Kapwepwe is a 
Bcmba and Mr Choaga, a Tonga, is at any 
rate from the south* 

In spke of this temporary and ill-co¬ 
ordinated cabinet, the government is clearly 
bent on putting its own spike into Mr 
Smith's guns. Hitherto,, in imposing sanc¬ 
tions against Rhodesia, Zambia has meticu¬ 
lously followed in Britain’s footsteps. If it 
were now to cut off all its trade with Rho¬ 
desia, serious harm would indeed be done 
to Rhodesia’s secondary industry and to its 
foreign exchange position. But many in the 
Zambian government want first to be con¬ 
vinced that the Rhodesian situation has in¬ 
deed deteriorated sufficiently for such a 
drastic action on their part to be the real 
coup ie grace —and thus not to cause pro¬ 
longed and acute difficulties for Zambia 
itself. For the Zambians it is a matter of 
choosing the right moment. In the reorgan¬ 
ised cabinet, the less patient may well over¬ 
ride the more cautious-—and that includes 
Mr Kaunda. 

TERTZ and ARZHAK 

The police 
get 

their own back 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

ccording to unconfirmed reports from 
Moscow the two Russian writers, 
Sinyavsky and Daniel, who were arrested 
last September by the Soviet security police 
for publishing their work abroad under the 
pseudonyms Tertz and Arzhak are to be 
brought to trial in a few days’ time. In an 
article by Dmitri Eremin in the government 
newspaper Izvestia of January 13th, the two 
men were denounced as “renegades” whose 
work is 14 malicious slander of our system * 
calculated to * incite hostility between 
peoples and countries, to make the danger 
of war more acute.” 

Clearly such allegations have hopelessly 

L taken against the two men.* 5 
When Alexei Surkov, the secretary-general 
of the union of Soviet writers, gave an assur¬ 
ance at a press conference In Paris last 
November that the preliminary investigation 
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of Sinyavsky and Daniel would be “ swift ” 
and that legality would be observed, he was 
no doubt expressing a genuine hope. His 
words now ring quite hollow. 

It is clear from the article in Izvestia and 
from another more sophisticated but none¬ 
theless prejudicial attack by Mrs Kedrina 
in the Literary Gazette of January 22nd that 
in this instance the neo-stalinist concept of 
justly has so far prevailed over the more 
humane principles which for some time 
have been publicly advocated by leading 
Soviet lawyers. Not the least unfortunate 
aspect of this case, therefore, is that because 
of the way it has been handled, it cannot 
serve as a test of the validity of Russia’s 
claim to have established some kind of 
“ socialise legality.” 

The essence of the charge against Sinyav¬ 
sky and Daniel is that their pseudonvmously 
published work is “ anti-Soviet/ This 
makes them liable to prosecution under 
article 70 of the Soviet criminal code, which 
provides for the punishment by up to seven 
years in jail of “ agitation or propaganda 
carried out with the aim of undermining or 
weakening Soviet power.” It will be easy 
enough for the prosecution to find passages 
in the writings of Tertz and Arzhak— 
Eremin and Kedrina have already done so— 
which can be construed as “ anti-Soviet,” 
but this is also true of much of the best 
writing that has appeared in the Soviet 
Union since its establishment. Th? great 
Soviet satirists Ilf and Petrov, whose works 
have recently been republished in Moscow, 
were “ anti-Soviet ” ; so was Zoshchenko, 
who in 1946 was denounced by Zhdanov 
for allegedly discrediting the Soviet system. 
He has now been rehabilitated and much of 
his work has been republished. 

The aim of Tertz and Arzhak is not to 
carry on agitation and propaganda against 
the Soviet Union. Their concerns and aims 
are first and foremost literary. This should 
be clear 10 any unprejudiced reader, and 
most critics in the West have indeed judged 
their work mainly from the point of view 
of its artistic worth. As a reviewer in The 
Guardian said of Tertz’s “ The Trial 
Begins”: “It is an extremely good novel 
by any standard, not just in relation to the 
circumstances in which it was written.” 

The distinctive feature of the work of 
both Tertz and Arzhak is their preoccupa¬ 
tion with the psychological consequences of 
the Stalin era: the schizophrenia, persecu¬ 
tion mania and other mental abnormalities 
which are so widespread in the Soviet Union 
as a result of the years in which almost 
everybody had to lead a double life, not 
daring to share his innermost thoughts even 
with nis closest friends. Ehrenburg has said 
in his memoirs—-was this also “ anti- 
Soviet ”?—that a man even feared to speak 
to his wife in bed at night. A man was 
haunted by the thought that at any minute 
he might join the millions already in con¬ 
centration camps, and his life was ruled by 
• bureaucracy far more fantastic than any¬ 
thing that could have been imagined by 
Dostoievsky'or Kafka. 

It has long been possible for the better 
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Soviet writers to use as' their raw material 
the economic and social consequences of the 
Stalin epoch. Tertz and Arzhak’s “ crime ” 
‘is to have gone farther by exploiting the 
tragi-comic possibilities of the lacerations of 
the spirit, the deformations of human inter¬ 
relationships, the sexual slovenliness, and in 
general the psycho-pathology of everyday 
life which are part of Stalin's legacy to 
Russia. Their approach to these matters 
(the symptoms of which, though not the 
causes, are the same as everywhere else) 
is singularly mature and good humoured— 
unlike the ruthless, unfunny and dispiriting 
work with which leading writers in the West 
frequently attack the social and political 
fabric of western society. 

The ill-defined taboos which full con¬ 
strain Soviet literature will inevitably one 
day be broken. In the meantime writers 
like Sinyavsky and Daniel who are ahead 
of their time will be victimised by the 
conservative literary establishment and its 
allies in the police. Since this grim and 
humourless body is a favourite target of 
Sinyavsky and Daniel it has a special in¬ 
terest in settling accounts with them. It is 
interesting that this most prominent aspect 
of the novels and stories of Tertz and 
Arzhak their devastating and very funny 
portraits of secrer policemen—is not men¬ 
tioned at all in the indictments written by 
Eremin and Kedrina, who base their .claim 
that the authors arc anti-Soviet on the 
allegation that they subvert the official 
ideology. This is true, but it holds of many 
other post-Stalin writers of merit such as 
Ehrenburg, Dudintsev and Solzhenitsyn. 
The more specific allegations (slandering the 
Soviet armed forces, warmongering and 
anti-semitism) are either totally un¬ 
warranted or grotesque distortions based on 
a deliberate misreading of the texts. 

CHINA AND VIETNAM 

Pep talk 

C hina has pounced on the resumption of 
bombing of North Vietnam as evidence 
that American imperialism is “ at its wit’s 
end.” Last weekend China propounded 
the “ law of American aggression ’’—defeat, 
peace talks hoax, more reinforcements, 
defeat again, peace talks hoax, fail again— 
to prove that the pause in bombing was also 
a sign of America’s inevitable collapse in 
Vietnam. Everything that Peking has said 
about Vietnam in recent months has re¬ 
iterated this theme; there has been no 
variation, however subtle, to imply that 
China's confidence is wavering. 

On January 9th, however, the Peking 
People’s Daily indicated that “ a just war ” 
may end in two ways. The aggressor might 
be completely wiped out, in which case there 
could be no question of negotiations. Or 
the'aggressor might be badly trounced on 
the battlefield and threatened by political 
pressures at home, at which point he would 
withdraw and negotiate. The obvious 
example is Dien Bien Phu, the fall of M. 
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Bidaultand the Geneva conference of 1954. 

For propaganda reasons, Peking cannot 
possibly say that the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese may not be able to wipe 
out the Americans completely. But the vast 
publicity that both Peking and Hanoi have 
given to America's “ mounting anti-war 
movement ” and the “ fiercest ever public 
wrangle ” in “ ruling circles ” implies that 
the analogy with die French is upper¬ 
most in their minds. A recent visitor to 
North Vietnam reported that the young 
pacifist who burned himself on the steps 
of the United Nations building towards the 
end of 1965 was beatified in Hanoi within 
hours, and the North Vietnamese seemed 
unshakably convinced that he represented a 
surging tide of public opinion. 

The Chinese have predicted that M the 
great awakened American people will be 
the gravediggers of American imperialism.” 
Since the Americans are, according to 
Peking, already tottering both militarily and 
politically, the next step is for than to 
concede defeat and withdraw their troops. 
Negotiations may then start, though the 
existence of the Geneva agreement makes 
them strictly unnecessary. So China seems 
to be putting its money on the second type 
of victory, not the total obliteration one. 
This fits in with North Vietnam’s four 
points, which President Ho Chi Minh in¬ 
sisted on all over again last week. 

The catch in the confident expectations 
of China and North Vietnam is the time 
schedule. Both have said 'that the final 
defeat of the Americans may take up to 
twenty years. Mr Mao Tse-tung’s strategy 
of “people's war” assumes that “die 
people,” armed with their “spiritual atom 
bomb,” can defeat the imperialists and their 
modern weapons over the long haul because 
the imperialists do not have the staying 
power. Over the course of a protracted war 
there will be ups and downs, advances and 
retreats, but Mao provides a formula to 
meet every contingency. 

Two American analysts of the Rand Cor¬ 
poration argued recently that China has 
been telling the Vietnamese that now is 
one of the times for pulling back. The 
arrival of a big American army in Vietnam 
makes it necessary for the Vietcong to beat 
a tactical retreat to rural base areas apd 
return to pure guerrilla-style combat. The 
Rand researchers claim to have read these 
instructions between the lines of Marshal 
Lin Piao’s now famous article, M On People’s 
War,” published last September. But the 
Rand thesis depends on the untenable 
assumption that as early as last summer the 
Chinese must have had greater doubts about 
the Vietcong’s ability to stand up to the 
Americans than the most optimistic Ameri¬ 
can generals have today. 

What makes the thesis even less likely are 
recent Chinese assertions that the war has 
entered Mao’s third, and supposedly final, 
strategic phase. In December Mr Peng 
Chen, the mayor of Peking, saluted the 
“ encouraging and important development ” 
that the Vietcong was “ properly ” carrying 
out mobile/warfare in addition to the 
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guerrilla fighting it started with., A few 
days, earlier, the Peoples Daily proclaimed 
> that 44 a strategic situation in which the 
cities are being encircled from the country¬ 
side has come about and become irre¬ 
versible.” 

r The real heart of Marshal Lm Piao’s 
message was that Mao's principles of 
guerrilla warfare are universally applicable. 
The Chinese have been pushing this point 
to the North Vietnamese lately in order to 
remind them of their incalculable debt to 
China. Hanoi, it seems, needs reminding 
that China’s contribution of “ people’s war ” 
strategy is more valuable than Russian 
missiles. Uppity nationalists in Hanoi, such 


as General Vo Nguyen Giap, theutibfaWof 
defence and commanderdn-dhief, have to be 
told that their twenty years of guerrilla f* 
periettee hay toot nocedihdt ♦ tf si ft efi e e 
on Dvina.* General Giap, wfco'u slid to 
belong to the aqti-Chiae?e faction in Nfrth 
Vietnam’s politmro, went s6 far as eo clajb, 
in the January issue of the journal Hoc Tap, 
that the Vietnamese have developed the 
people’s war to a level 44 unknown in die 
annals of the national liberation movement” 
—that is, they have done better than the 
Chinese. Even if the war will require 
fighting to the last Vietnamese, they must 
remember that 41 die people* will herit¬ 
ably win. 



Riotert in Trivandrum 


INDIA 

Food is 
politics 

FROM OUR INDIA 
CORRESPONDENT 

R ioting over the rice 
ration in Kerala this 
week reveals the shape of 
things to come in this year 
of grave shortage. The lean 
season between harvesting 
of winter and summer crops 
begins in a few weeks. Opposition parties 
will try to make the maximum political 
capital out of mass distress in this 
pre-election year. 

The political angle is particularly notice¬ 
able in the current outburst in Kerala, the 
state where the communists emerged power¬ 
ful enough, in elections last year, to prevent 
the Congress party from forming a govern¬ 
ment. (Their own, superior, claims to 
have a try at doing so were defeated because 
many of their successful candidates were in 
detention.) But Congress is as much to 
blame for mixing politics with food as is the 
opposition. Political hesitations have pre¬ 
vented both the central and the state govern¬ 
ments—all run by the Congress party— 
from spreading shortages equitably. 

This is not to minimise the size of the 
problem. The latest estimates put grain 
harvests in the current crop year—July to 
June—at 14 per cent below last year’s 
record figure. The Food and Agriculture 
Organisation reckons that 100 million people 
are affected. New Delhi estimates that if.5 
million need famine relief. Most are in the 
western states of Rajasthan and Gujarat. 
India, however, has the assurance of vast 
help from the United States. Other coun¬ 
tries, among them Britain, Australia and 
west Germany, are also offering to help. 

The imports already under way, plus 
sizeable quantities which should be left over 
from last year, should ensure that all of 
India’s 460 million people can eat. But this 
assumes that both surplus and deficit areas 
will agree to share and share alike. New 
Delhi’s failure lies in its inability to make 


the states which grow more than enough for 
themselves live up to their promises, even 
though the same Congress party holds sway 
everywhere. Since October 1964 the 
movement of food from one state to another 
has been a government monopoly. Hie atm 
of this was to facilitate the acquisition of 
surpluses for central stocks that would be 
distributed to deficit areas according to an 
overall national plan. But the scheme has 
plainly miscarried: government buying, 
which was modestly successful in conditions 
of plenty, has been defeated by the present 
scarcity: In large part, the failure should 
be attributed to the hopelessly low prices 
offered by government agencies. 

Many people agree that competitive bid¬ 
ding by the government would only add to 
the pressure on prices. But the government 
has shown itself equally unready to adopt 
the only other course open, compulsory pro¬ 
curement from the larger fanners. Com¬ 
pulsion is being much talked about, but ttt 
practice both politicians and administratora 
are afraid to act against a class which foiins 
the bulwark of Congress strength in rural 
areas. New Delhi has therefore to manage 
as best as it can with American donations 
of surplus wheat and such imports of rice 
as foreign exchange resources permit. Every 
state is clamouring for these cheaper im¬ 
ported supplies'to keep down urban dis¬ 
content, but the needy in the villages are 
being left largely to fend for themselves. 
As a leading economist said last week. New 
Delhi’s estimates of the food gap represent, 
in these circumstances, a piece of political 
rather than, economic arithmetic. 
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GERMANY 

Herr Erhard's 
gift horse 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

H err ERHARD appealed to his friends and 
admirers not to send him anything for 
hit 69th birthday on February 4th. A sub¬ 
stantial gift arrived all the same, and the 
pm and cons of accepting it are much exer¬ 
cising the chancellor’s mind. It is nothing 
less than the throne of the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union, from which Dr Adenauer pro¬ 
mised on his ninetieth birthday to step down 
at the animal party conference in March. 
If he should falter at the last moment he will 
certainly Vt made to keep his word. 

Up to a week ago it seemed most likely 
that the new chairman would be Josef 
Hermann Dufhues, a fifty-year-old West¬ 
phalian lawyer and one-time provincial 
minister of the interior. Herr Dufhues was 
elected in 1962 to the new-fangled office of 
“ managing chairman ” in order to relieve 
Dr Adenauer, who was then both party 
chairman and chancellor, of some of his 
party duties. An arranger of proven effici¬ 
ency, Herr Dufhues could have commanded 
more support for his candidature than any 
other aspirant. Yet on January 31st Herr 
Dufhues announced that he would not 
stand. Consequently, should Herr Erhard 
want the chair, he could as good as certainly 
have it, even though his qualifications are in 
dispute. For there is a dearth of outstand¬ 
ing alternatives. And the party could not 
afford to humiliate the chancellor by reject¬ 
ing him as its leader. But is an out-and-out 
party man what Herr Erhard, a self-styled 
Volkskansler, is ready to be ? 

Herr Dufhucs’s voluntary withdrawal 
from the inner rooms of power could be 
cited in support of the frequent reproach 
that Germany's most qualified citizens are 
as shy as ever thev have been of playing a 
prominent part in party politics ; that gen¬ 
erally they prefer to distinguish themselves 
in commerce, industry, banking or the pro¬ 
fessions. All of which is recognised to be 
in part a consequence of Germany's cruelly 
close experience of the penalties of political 
extremism. Herr Dufhues’s professed rea¬ 
sons for renouncing ambition are also widely 
held by today’s abstainers from political life 
in the Federal Republic. In his letter to Dr 
Adenauer, Herr Dufhues wrote of the strain, 
first on his health and secondly on bis 
purse. In private Herr Dufhues has also 
expressed a philosopher’s distaste for the 
vexations and vanities of political life. 

Herr Erhard has not only a like distaste 
but also less flair for the game. But now 
be is chancellor he can see the advantages 
of^carrying a double-barrelled gun in the 
fifiMeal jungle. During the autumn elec¬ 
tion Mjfepaign Dr Adenauer mischievously 
jflBftain# from recommending to any of his 
ludiences the younger man who was the 
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party’s candidate for the chancellorship. 
And since the election he has continued 
to canvass the formation of a coalition 
government of Christian and Social Demo¬ 
crats of which Herr Erhard could not be 
the head. 

Herr Erhard and the party have little 
time left in which to decide how to fill the 
gaps that will be left by the departure of 
Dr Adenauer and Herr Dufhues. If Herr 
Erhard deckled to tell the central executive 
committee at its meeting in Bonn on 
February 15th and 16th that he intends 
after all to stand for the chairmanship, it 
would be the signal for an outbreak of sharp 
conflict within the party. No one of any 
weight has been openly canvassing for Herr 
Erhard, who was himself reconciled to hav¬ 
ing to deal with Herr Dufhues in. plaoe of 
Dr Adenauer. If the chancellor should now 
press his claim against 'his own and the 
party's better judgment, the man who is 
appointed “managing chairman” at his 
side will be the man the majority at present 


JAPAN 

Mr Eda's 
near miss 

M r saburo eda is a would-be Wilson 
who would like to remodel the 
Japanese Socialist party on something like 
British Labour lines. He narrowly lost (by 
276 votes to 293) a bid to take over from 
the left-wing leader, Mr Kozo Sasaki, as 
party chairman during the party’s annual 
convention in Tokyo in January. While the 
left wing remained nominally in control, Mr 
Eda’s moderate faction gained at least parity 
on the national executive, and the balance 
of policy-making power shifted to the right. 

Mr Eda’s challenge to the revolution¬ 
aries in his party was itself revolutionary. 
For the first time the leadership struggle 
was dragged out of the caucus rooms into 
the open, and for the first time it was more 
a contest of policies than of factions. Mr 
Eda argued that the party must prepare 
itself to become a governing party ; it must 
therefore widen its appeal—by abandoning 
the left-wing obsession with foreign policy 
issues, particularly with Peking-like postures 
that dash with the national mood, and by 
selective rather than indiscriminate oppo¬ 
sition to the government’s budget polides. 
He offered a programme of “ structural 
reform " of society and politics. This would 
mean broadening the party’s base through 
local organisations, and reducing its over¬ 
whelming dependence on the trade union 
coutidl, Sohyo. Ironically, Sohyo might 
have supported Mr Eda’s other polides— 
for prosperity has pushed the trade unions 
to the right-~but his threat to their domin¬ 
ance kept the Sohyo leaders on the left. 
The narrowness of Mr Eda’s defeat and 
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considers best equipped eventually to 
succeed him. And if the chancellor decides 
not to stand, the new patty chairman will 
be regarded as his presumptive successor. 

The list of possible candidates is small. 
It indudes Rainer Barzel, the compara- 
tivdy young and undisguised]/ ambitious 
parliamentary leader of the Christian Demo¬ 
crats, who hitherto has worked loyally with 
the chancellor; Paul Lticke, the present 
minister of the interior, who, being on 
comparatively good terms with the Social 
Democrats, has been named as a likely 
chancellor in the event of a " grand 
coalition Bruno Heck, the minister 
for family and youth questions and a power 
on the administrative side of German short¬ 
wave broadcasting for overseas ; and Franz 
Meyers, the chief minister of the govern¬ 
ment of North Rhine-Westphalia, who 
knows the party machine thoroughly. The 
search for the right man must now be con¬ 
ducted hurriedly and is bound to be 
acrimonious. 


the potential support for his programme, 
even among elements of the so-called left 
wing, make it more than possible that the 
moderates may capture the Socialist party 
after one or two more tries. In last autumn’s 
battle against Japan’s treaty ’with South 
Korea they succeeded in preventing the 
left wing from forming a united front with 
the Communists for more than a single 
day’s demonstration. With their new 
strength, they should be able to restrain Mr 
Sasaki from further electorally suicidal 
moves. It will take more than a moderate 
chairman to enable the Socialist party to 
offer a real challenge to the ruling Liberal 
Democrats in the parliamentary elections of 
1967, or even in 1970, which the Socialists 
have claimed as their year to win. But Mr 
Eda is young for a Japanese politician, and 
prepared to wait. 


MOTOR BUSINESS 

The current Issue of Motor Business, the 
quarterly reseat ch bulletin for the eutomotive and 
allied industries, contains the following mem 
articles; 

TH8 FUTURE OF THE UK 

HEAVY COMMERCIAL VEHICLE INDUSTRY 

THE EAST EUROPEAN 
VEHICLE INOUETRY 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
VEHICLE MARKET AND INDUSTRY 

Vmv'i wbMriptlM fa): single eoftea CIS 

Further Mil from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIQENCK UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James's Place London SW1 
HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 Eaat 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murray Hill 7 6850 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Bombing: 
as before 

W ASHTNGTON,DC 

he Johnson touch was 
manifest again on Mon¬ 
day when the President, ex¬ 
plaining his decision to 
resume the bombing of 
North Vietnam in a televi¬ 
sion talk to an audience 
largely held captive by 
snow, announced that he 
was also appealing for a 
meeting of the United 
Nations Security Council 
“ in our continuing pursuit 
of peace/ 1 As an awestruck 
television commentator (Mr 
Joseph Harsch) exclaimed, “ he is escalating on the war and the 
peace front at once/* And so he is, but one must make the quali¬ 
fication that, according tb present signs, he is still keeping the 
escalation of the war under severe and personal restraint. His 
television talk stressed that the air strikes “have been aimed at 
military targets and have been controlled with the greatest of 
care." This remains the President's policy, though it is not an 
easy policy to stick to in a theatre of war where worth-while military 
targets arc few and hard to find. 

In the debate that mounted within the Administration and in 
Congress as the bombing pause and the peace offensive went on, 
the weight of military opinion never departed from its insistence 
that half-hearted generalship makes poor strategy. Neither the 
soldiers nor the Air Force would reconcile themselves to a military 
policy that poured in more and more infantry while keeping air 
power on the leash. But the air forces were on the leash all last 
year, in the sense that they were never allowed to choose their 
targets freely; if they had been they would certainly have gone 
much closer to the heart of the North Vietnamese economy than 
did the harassing raids which were permitted. This was the answer 
of the Air Force Generals to those who said that the bombing 
did no good. Thus the case for ending the pause was also the 
case for carrying the air war to the northern ports and towns. 
In agreeing to return to the limited bombing policy of last year, 
with perhaps just a little relaxation of the restrictions, President 
Johnson has not disarmed this pressure, which will continue. If 
he resists it, as he is doing, it is because he has in fact not given 
up hope of a diplomatic solution to the conflict. Any such hope 
could, the Administration feels, be extinguished if North Vietnam 
were driven in desperation to put itself in the hands of Commimist 
China or were so ravaged by massive air onslaughts that its 
government ceased to be a possible negotiating partner. 

Mr Johnson may allow die bombing war to creep closer to 
the centres of population and power in North Vietnam, in the hope 
of “persuading" the North Vietnamese government that it is 
mote desirable to negotiate than to fight. Apparently the strategy 
is to be reviewed from day to day. Since Mr Johnson spoke. 




Administration men have been explaining that the military'effort 
is to be intensified, but they have also been damping dottrn some 
of the more extravagant estimates of the farces to be put in. A 
requirement of 450,000 men has been men tamed from ’the field 
headquarters at Saigon and is perhaps h notunKkely dgmp if 
the war goes on Into 1967. The Defence Department merely talks 
- of increasing the present force of about 200,000 men ashore in Viet¬ 
nam to 275,000 by the middle of this year or maybe a little earlier. 

There is also, 'however, no official encouragement for the idea 
that the war can be won with anything like the present level 
of effort. Estimates given quietly by military planners and quoted 
in the New York Times suggest that at least half a million men, 
will be needed to produce a “reasonably satisfactory situation” 
in South Vietnam in something over five years. Finding the men 
is the least difficult thing. The armed forces obtained last summer 
an increase of some 340,000 men (to a total of 2.9 million) in 
the permanent military establishment and recently President 
Johnson asked for 1x3,000 more. The problem is to get the men 
ashore, keep them supplied, accommodate them, move them and 
find them something useful to do. In Vietnam both sides have 
supply troubles. 

One of the reasons given for ending the bombing pause is that 
the Communists were (reprehensibly, it is implied) taking advantage 
of it to repair their lines of communication and bring in more 
equipment. The Americans, too, made useful progress with their 
supply effort during the pause. But they still cannot turn their 
ships round fast enough, especially in the inland port of Saigon 
and its approaches where the Vietcong are strong, and they have 
a long way to go before they can maintain and employ a sufficient 
force to start the long haul towards a military solution. In these 
circumstances the argument that still rages between the advocates 
of a static policy which would merely maintain enclaves of Ameri¬ 
can power, and those of a dynamic policy which would extend the 
enclaves bit by bit to cover the whole country, presents an interest¬ 
ing stalemate. The dynamic doctrine reigns supreme in the Defence 
Department and down through the chain of military headquarters, 
but the means to put it into effect are lacking. Before everything 
needed to accomplish a military solution is in place, President 
Johnson will have much more pressure for all-out bombing to 
resist, but be will also have other opportunities to try out what 
diplomacy can do. 

“ r T' his war,” said an unnamed Senator, emerging from one of the 
X many conferences and hearings that have marked the past 
month, “ is as popular as a rattlesnake.” It Is hard to imagific, 
let alone remember, a nation advancing into a major and certainly 
bloody military adventure with such resolute step and such total 
disenchantment of heart. President Johnson has surprised some 
of his closer advisers by keeping up the bombing pause for as 
long as 37 days and by accompanying it with sufcb a fanfare of 
diplomatic activity. Militarily, given the length of the tunnel 
and the remoteness of any expectation of success, he can have 
lost nothing substantial by the pause. Politically he has blunted 
the arrows of dissent. Diplomatically he has gained by allowing 
Mr Ho Chi Minh and his colleagues to show themselves intransi¬ 
gent. The conference between Administration and congressional 
leaders which Mr Johnson called at the White House on January 
25th was his way of marking the approaching end of the pause, 
but it was also a warning which, the Hanoi government might have 
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taken advantage cfhad it chosen. By then, however, Mr Hp Chi 
Mink had already lent off hit letter to a number of communist 
and other governments, making ir a condition of peace that the 
United States “ must recognise the National Liberation Front as 
the sole genuine representative of the people of South Vietnam.” 

During the rest of last week the Administration had mounting 
trouble with congressional critics of its Vietnam policy. One effect 
of the pause was to make it politically respectable to press for 
more flexible diplomacy; members of Congress who kept their 
doubts to themselves last year, or spoke of them only in private, 
could how openly exhort the President to persist in his peace 
offensive. He showed irritation when, on January 27th, fifteen 
Senators wrote to urge him not to resume the bombing of North 
Vietnam and curtly reminded them of the Congressional Resolu¬ 
tion of August, 1964. This Resolution, passed under the influence 
of the naval skirmish in the Bay of Tonkin, gave the President 
a wide discretion to take military action in Southeast Asia. Having 
fixed no date for the termination of this discretion, Congress 
awakened, rather slowly in the following year to the fact that 
for practical purposes it had assigned to the President, so far as 
that region of the world was concerned, whatever history had left 
intact, of the war-making power reserved to Congress in the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States. Mr Johnson has plainly no intention 
of. surrendering that power now he has got it. His most extreme 
opponent on policy towards Vietnam, Senator Wayne Morse, 
has moved to rescind the 1964 Resolution, but there is no possibility 
that Congress, would go so far. 

The current of events is too strong ; Congress can do little but 
show its frustration in small ways. Thus the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee gave Mr Dean Rusk an unusually uncomfortable 
four hours oti January 28th when the Secretary of State appeared 
before it in support of a request for supplementary aid funds, 
largely for Vietnam. When he, too, quoted the 1964 Resolution 
at the committee, the chairman, Senator Fulbright, recalled that 
then the members had thought that they were giving a limited 
authority for a limited purpose, while Senator Gore of Tennessee 
declined to accept that the Resolution amounted to a declaration 
of war. Senator Fulbright was not one of the fifteen signatories of 
the letter to the : President, nor was the leader of the Democratic 
majority, Senator Mansfield, but both are openly dubious of the 
wisdom of the Vietnam policy. Both made it plain that they wanted 
the bombing pause to continue; But when the pause was ended, 
neither could well say much, more than that he would support the 
President in his efforts. A group of liberal Senators is trying 
to stick together in the hope of forcing the Administration 
into a more thorough discussion of the war policy than there has 
been in the past. But the liberals are in a minority and in any case 
the Senate is bogged down in a filibuster against the Administra¬ 
tion’s proposed amendment of trade union law; an attempt to win 
freedom for the Foreign Relations Committee to hold hearings 
on Vietnam while the filibuster is in progress was blocked success- 
Mly on Wednesday. Congress Can question and issue warnings, 
'htri the power is with the President; In any matter that can be 
dbthid as a national cause, when he leads. Congress must follow. 


Foreign aid—Johnson style 

L AST year a near rebellion in Congress left President Johnson 
in no doubf that foreign aid must be revised drastically if 
it were to survive. There is no reason to question, moreover, that 
he shared much of the legislative impatience with spending which 
seemed to make little headway against poverty in other countries 
apet feted to secure for the United States either much influence, 
or nn^. latitude. The task forces have come and gone; what 
Mr Johnson has made of their advice becomes plain almost at 


once in the message which he sent to Congress on Tuesday. There 
must be an attack on the root causes of world poverty, but help 
must-go only to countries “ not hostile to us” which give “solid 
evidence that they are determined to help themselves.” In Latin 
America two-thirds of the assistance is going to Brazil, Chile and 
Colombia. Nine-tenths of the $665 million asked for development 
loans elsewhere is for India, Pakistan, Turkey, Korea and Nigeria. 
And for the first two there will be no help, apart from food, until 
it is reasonably certain that they will not use ie to fly at each 
others’ throats again. Regional co-operation is essential. 

Once more this .it a “ bere-booes ” request as far as economic 
aid is conce r ned; military assistance at $917 million is less than last 
year only because funds for Vietnam are now included in the regular 
defence appropriation. But the total for economic assistance, $2.5 
billion, is more tb|n million below last year’s request and 
almost precisely What Cbtigress actually appropriated in 1965 
(though it mdk'bt that much help—foocf, the Peace 

Corps and connrioutiDqs tb some international organisations—is 
dealt with elsewhere). Butcven bare bones can be shaken up. To 
break the recurring cycle of hunger, ignorance and disease Mr 
Johnson wants to spend mote on education, on health measures, 
on showing hungry countries how to grow more , food and, for 
those anxious to stem the rise in population which eats up two- 
thirds of the economic growth of the poor nations, on information 
about birth control (though not on the actual contraceptives). 
These programmes, apparently accounting for about half of the 
bill for economic assistance, are to be increased by over $350 
million. This is to be done, in the words of the Budget message, 
“within constant levels of expenditure.” So presumably there 
must be less for industrial development, particularly as “ support¬ 
ing assistance ” for the strained budgets and economies of Vietnam, 
Laos, Korea and Thailand is to rise to $749 million. 

Though the chill between the White House and Senator 
Fulbright has not melted, the LBJ brand is put on three causes 
for which the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee has fought long and hard. The President asked that both 
economic and military assistance should be authorised for five 
years instead of being the subject of a yearly battle which absorbs 
too much of the committee's time and energy. (The annual debate 
on appropriations cannot be avoided.) The President also asks 
that economic aid should be cut adrift from military assistance. 
Finally, his message endorses the idea that a larger share of 
economic aid should be dispensed through international organisa¬ 
tions, though only to the extent that other rich countries do their 
fair share. Without these reforms. Senator Fulbright might refuse, 
as he did at first last year, to manage the foreign aid Bill. 

New start for cities 

T he attack which the President wants to launch on slums and 
urban blight recognises the weaknesses in existing efforts to 
deal with the ills of the cities; these have been unco-ordinated and 
spread too thin and have been too slow-moving to have much 
impact. Individual projects have been widely scattered. What Mr 
Johnson now proposes is a pair of demonstration programmes. 
The largest is to show what can be accomplished for big, run¬ 
down tracts in the centres of cities when all the resources of govern¬ 
ment-local, state and federal—and of private bodies are 
concentrated on the task. For this he is asking $2.3 billion, over 
six years, almost as much as Congress authorised last year for four 
years of urban renewal programme all over the country. Some 
sixty or seventy cities, of varying sizes, are expected to win the 
privilege of being the guinea-pigs. In addition there is a small 
programme of incentives to reward some twenty or so metropolitan 
areas which show that they can plan successfully for the future— 
and which are prepared to put their plans into effect. 
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The demonstration cities will have to submit schemes for the 
renovation, social as well as physical, of substantial areas; the 
President spoke, in his housing message, of transforming the com¬ 
plete environment of as many as 100,000 people at one go—a 
tacit admission that up to now central business districts have hogged 
too much of the urban renewal show. Now the provision of 
housing for poor people and those of moderate means—along with 
the schools, community centres, health clinics, parks and play¬ 
grounds which they need—will take pride of place. In each city 
there will be a federal co-ordinator who will hold the purse-strings 
and will be responsible for seeing that federal resources are meshed 
together. The federal government will shoulder most of the public 
cost. In return, Mr Johnson, as is his custom, will expect visible 
results, fast; the cities should be “ masterpieces of civilisation " 
and must not be allowed to rot. 

For all the President's anxiety for results, the money will not 
start to flow until July, 1967, when it is hoped that the present 
Budget pinch will have eased. Congress will be asked to appropri¬ 
ate only a few millions for planning before then—a modest begin¬ 
ning which will make it easier for it to swallow a commitment which 
has almost unlimited capacity for growth. Already the New York 
Times is pointing out that New York City—or Chicago—or Los 
Angeles—could swallow up the whole $2.3 billion. However, what 
will exercise Congress most when hearings start next month is the 
proposal to create federal co-ordinators. Are they to persuade or 
to command ? Congressman Fino, a Republican from New York, 
prophesies gloomily that there will be not a nickel for cities that 
do net bow down to the new “ federal commissars.** 


King takes tp the slums 



FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

ast August, the Reverend Dr Martin Luther King, whose 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference has made and 
re-made Negro history in'the South, came to Chicago for a series 
of rallies on street comers and parking lots. He was talking then, 
in his sweeping cadences,, of bringing his non-violent movement 
of protest against racial injustice to the northern cities. Except in 
Chicago, however, the established civil rights leaders were cool 
if not hostile. Consequently, in September Dr King sent to 
Chicago from his Atlanta headquarters the Reverend James Bevel, 
a 29-year-old veteran of the King enterprises, with the promise 


that Dr King himself would soon come to spend full time in the 
“ northern beach-head.**’ The expectation was that he would stake 
the full resources and prestige of his movement on the gamble 
that he could create a mass protest, first in Chicago, and then 
elsewhere in the North, that would be listened to in Washington 
as well as in City Hall. 

But Dr King, who has never been good at administration, did 
not in fact establish himself in Chicago until: last week when he 
and his wife arrived to spend two nights in a duns, flat that bad been 
rented for him; he promises to return for three days a week. 
By then the effort had been narrowed; from the whole cif Chicago’s 
black ghetto, the focus was brought down to a district called Bast 
Garfield, three miles west of the central city. And the relationship 
between the established civil rights movement, a federation of 28 
groups called the Co-ordinating Council of Community Organisa¬ 
tions, and the Southern Christian Leadership Conference had 
become tenuous if not cool. Old-line leaders found the KingrBcvel 
group's aims vague, its accomplishments faint. SCLC talked of 
block-by-block organising, of banishing apathy, of overcoming 
“ exploitation ” in jobs, housing and education; but many ques¬ 
tioned whether the techniques useful in the South could be. applied 
to a great sprawling urban centre in the North. 

Dr King's belated decision to take personal command has forced 
the issue : is this a dead end or a new start ? His announced aim 
is now nothing less than a “ full-scale ” attack on slums, which 
by any measure is a tremendous job for a staff that at present 
numbers twenty-four. There are 20,000 housing units (mostly 
flats) in East Garfield and one out of three persons is on assistance. 
In the city as a whole, the Negro ghettoes comprise 23 per cent 
of the total area ; close to half of the Negro housing is. run down, 
often disgracefully, though rents average $20 more a month than 
whites are charged. Dr King, finally on the scene, promised a 
period of further organising, then rent strikes and boycotts of 
segregated schools, with big demonstrations coming in the spring. 

In the South he has often made his point by creating a situation 
where his massed supporters confront the police and rash action 
by the police then arouses dismay and sympathy across the nation. 
In Chicago, the Police Superintendent, Mr Orlando Wilson, tried 
to ward this off. He invited Dr King to meet the top command ; 
it was a most cordial meeting and Dr King promised to co-operate, 
to the extent of letting Mr Wilson know his plans. The rental 
agent redecorated Dr King’s $90-8-month fiat In a slum district 
near East Garfield and then fixed up every flat in the dingy build¬ 
ing. It was a clear, if minor, victory for Dr King’s movement, 
but there are 1,000,000 Negroes in Chicago. And the key point 
is that in the North, unlike the South, the legal structure of the 
community is not built purposely to repress Negroes. So the 
problem is not to bring the legal structure down with a dramatic 
gesture, but to make it work fairly, flat by flat, block by block, 
school by school, job by job. 


Safety no longer last 

This week the Senate’s sub-committee on executive reorganisa¬ 
tion was to reopen its hearings on automotive safety. Judging by 
the names of the first two witnesses, Mr Ralph Nader and Mr 
Howard Pyle, the hearings ought again to be as stirring as they were 
last July. Then, under ruthless questioning, particularly from 
Senator Robert Kennedy, leading executives of the motor industry 
—who normally avoided oral hearings on the subject, giving only 
written evidence—came out very much the worse for wear. 

Mr Nader, a lawyer, is the author of a recent and sensational 
book “ Unsafe at Any Speed,”* sub-titled “ The Designcd-in 
Dangers of the American Automobile." His basic thesis is that 

* Grossman, New York. 365 pages. $5.95. 
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the American motor manufacturers not only design cars which 
m more dangerous than they need to be, given the state of the 
automotive art, but also try—successfully until now—to shift the 
blame for accidents from the cars themselves on to the drivers 
and roads of America. He emphasises just how far they have 
succeeded in twisting official organisations in the field—insurance 
companies, the American Automobile Association, the National 
Safety Council (of which Mr Pyle is president) and the various 
governmental agencies—to look at accidents from this point of 
view, Cehainly anyone studying the voluminous literature on 
the subject issued by the motor companies would get the impression 
that the only improvements possible in the design of American 
cars arc refinements of comfort and convenience. 

Last summer’s hearings helped to break down the conspiracy 
of silence and now state authorities -notably in Iowa and New 
York—are aroused. President Johnson has promised a special 
message on highway safety and also a new Department of Trans¬ 
portation which will bring together all the 35 governmental 


agencies at present m the field; according to Mr Nader, over¬ 
lapping authority has brought large scale dodging of responsibility. 
But for all the present furore one habit remains unchanged: the 
reluctance of the newspapers to name names at cars. Mr Nader 
explains this by the importance of the industry as a source of 
advertising revenue and by the fact that many motoring journalists 
are “ two hatters ” and collect the advertising from the companies 
on whose activities they are reporting. But Mr Nader does not 
share this weakness; Iris opening chapter is devoted entirely to 
the dangers of the rear suspension system used on the General 
Motors Corporation’s rear-engined Chevrolet Corvairfor four years 
—and 1.r million cars. 

The industry is alerted by now. Mr Roche, president of General 
Motors, who was badly mauled by Senator Kennedy in last 
summer’s hearings, said a fortnight ago: 

We welcome constructive criticism. However th^ criticism to 
which I refer [Mr Nader’s book] is not justified. Nevertheless 
it ... is a challenge we must meet. We must make the facts 
crystal clear so that all will understand them. 


Business of the 
business press 

PROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Just before Christinas beaming share¬ 
holders approved the merger of Standard 
bt Poor’s Corporation, an investment 
advisory service which publishes business 
papers, with McGraw-Hill, Inc., the 
largest American firm in this field. 
Notably absent from the wedding feast 
were the representatives of the anti-trust 
division of the Department of Justice; as 
a result the parties agreed not to file the 
certificate of their union before February 
14th—appropriately St Valentine’s Day. 
But fortunately for the participants their 
merger has coincided with a rapid increase 
in the number of new business papers. 
Monopoly is hardly possible in this vola¬ 
tile field. In 1900 there were 800; in 
<930 1 >772 ; now there are 2,600. 

Hie industry began with the Phila¬ 
delphia Price Current in 1783 and has 
grown right along with the revolution in 
technology. From the cradle (American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecology ) to 
the grave (Casket & Sunnyside ) business 
papers reflect the ever increasing special¬ 
isation of industry, trade and the pro¬ 
fessions. Inside them there are no comic 
strips, no crime or sex stories, no sports. 
The business of a business paper is busi? 
ness. There is a rich variety to satisfy 
the American businessman’s need to know: 
The Corset & Underwear Review, Wines 
& Vines, Missiles # Rockets, Vend , Who's 
Who in the Hatchery World and The 
Georgia Grocer. 

Publications such as. the Wall Street 
Journal and Business Week, which report 
on the entire business scene, -are known 
as horizontal media; ones like the 
National Rug Cleaner are vertical These 
tend to report the news from the view¬ 
point of their own subscribers: papers in 
the food Industry are mainly interested 



in space flights because of the food used 
by the astronauts. The total circulation 
of business publications, 13.7 million in 
1940, soared to over 56 million by 1964 
(close to the 60 million newspapers sold 
each day), but the average circulation is 
just over 21,000. 

This prevents some from being choosy 
when advertisers demand a good word in 
the editorial columns. But business papers 
also concentrate on securing the most 
select circulation possible, unlike general 
magazines; McGraw-Hill, for example, 
does not permit news-stand sales and 
actively discourages readers who are not 
members of the industry which a publica¬ 
tion serves. It refuses about 22000 Sub¬ 
scribers a year. This policy justifies higher 
advertising rates than would be possible 
purely on the basis of numbers of readers. 

But because circulations are low space 
rates are low also; survival becomes a 
matter of obtaining as much advertising 
as possible. Of the Seven magazines 
which sold the most pages of advertising 
in 1964 six were business papers ; the 
exception was the New Yorker, which led 
the list with 5,958 pages of advertise¬ 
ments ; Steel, which was seventh, had 
4,264 pages. Life did not appear in this 
list. .Yet a black and white page in Life 
costs $35,200, while one in the Oil & Gas 
Journal, with 5,450 pages of advertise¬ 
ments, costs $760. Thus business papers 
cannot match Che advertising income of 
consumer magazines. 


This does not mean that the business 
press is unprofitable. It is remarkably 
enterprising. Less than a month after an 
atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, 
McGraw-Hill announced Atomic Engin¬ 
eering —“ putting together another great 
tool of science for the constructive uses 
of mankind” was what the prospectus 
said. Any new technology or service trade 
is sure to have its own business paper 
within weeks. Nevertheless, it is generally 
predicted that the day of the u paste-pot ” 
operators is about over. There is a trend 
towards mergers and chain ownership. 
In recent mergers, individual magazines 
have retained their editorial and adver¬ 
tising departments but have pooled such 
costly services as art, layout, research, 
circulation and data processing. 

The business press lives on change, par¬ 
ticularly in technology. But what of the 
challenge of technical advances in its own 
field ? These are giving Borne publishers 
sleepless nights. Copying processes have 
made reprint serrices-^tonga staple source 
of additions! revenue—largely irrelevant. 
Closed circuit television has been em¬ 
ployed; effectively in defence plants to keep 
engineers up to date on new developments 
in design. Split-second information 
retrieval systems may make obsolete the 
once valuable files of technical articles. 

Tbi livelier segment of the business 
press fhas itfeedy begun to invest mart in 
newsg^beripg services and it is taking! r 
more cruaSdihg line on abuses in industry. 
Not very long ago PleetOwner drew the 
attention of Congress to the overuse of 
w no-doze ” pills by lorry drivers. More- * 
over, it vigorously supported the legis¬ 
lation which now requires stricter keeping 
of recoils in the distribution and sale of 
drugs. It was a business paper which first 
blew the whistle on Mr Bobby Baker, the 
secretary of the Democratic majority in 
Congress who has been accused of taking 
advantage of his position. Vend followed 
up a tip that a vending machine company 
in which he had an interest was landing 
lucrative contracts in defence plants. 
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These sentiments, acknowledging criticism for the first time, 
were spoken at the winter meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, one of the bodies attacked by Mr Nader for falling 
down in its duties, by letting stylists run roughshod over engineer¬ 
ing safety standards. But while the public, the government and 
the industry all seem to be aroused there is yet a long way to go 
—by European standards, anyway. For, as the sober English 
weekly Motor said about General Motors* proud 7-litre front-wheel- 
drive Oldsmobile Toronado: 

There is surely something drastically wrong with a policy that 
permits a 130-mph car to leave the production fine with brakes 
that are inadequate for speeds above 70 raph. 

Browned off? 

T oo one’s surprise Mr 41 Pat ” Brown has announced that he 
will be running for a third term as Governor of California. 
A little more surprisingly, it does not look as if be will have any 
opposition in the June primary election in which the Democratic 
candidates for the various state offices at stake in next November’s 
elections will be chosen. Even though Mr Brown is a man who 
muddles through, rather than drives through, opposition, he has 
inevitably made enemies during his seven years in office. Many 
people dislike the idea- of any Governor having a third term and 
think that it is time some other Democrat was given a chance. 
Thus, as is shown by the fact that his friends who hold other 
offices in the state, notably the Attorney General, are being 
challenged in the primary, the Governor no longer has the 
undivided backing of his party. 

Moreover, the always liberal California Democratic Council is 
now headed by a left-wing critic of President Johnson’s policy 
on the war in Vietnam. As a result this once influential group 
of political volunteers is decimated by controversy and incumbent 
Democrats arc no longer seeking its endorsement. For in Cali¬ 
fornia, a traditionally nonpartisan state, electoral success usually 
depends on appealing to middle-of-the-road opinion rather than 
on party regularity—although help from the party organisation, 
particularly at the local level, can often be decisive. Governor 
Brown is the epitome of moderation and fortunately for him the 
Republicans are also divided, much more sharply than the Demo¬ 
crats, and have been for much longer. Here the extremism is 
on the right, not the left, aAd here the split is being paraded 
before the voters in a fight for the nomination. 

The leading Republican candidates are Mr Ronald Reagan, an 
effective television performer who is trying to dim out his associa¬ 
tion with the Gold water campaign in 1964, and Mr George 
Christopher, once Mayor of San Francisco and an aggressive 
liberal—which in Republican terms in California means a moderate. 
The polls shows that Mr Christopher, who has strong support, 
particularly among businessmen, might beat Governor Brown if 
he were given a chance to do so. But the Democrats are counting 
on Mr Reagan to knock Mr Christopher off the stage and on Mr 
Christopher, in the meantime, to expose Mr Reagan’s lack of 
experience and general unsuitability for the part of Governor in 
real life. 


money and research spent bv the federal government in pursuit of 
weather control. jBoth ku<|ks bm t oiw thai 
make rain had beenmpfesuopesflftil than wasreafisedbyj|epbUife 
Moreover, now that higtHgjfeed cbmpiiteri and welther Mtcilit* 
are available, the time is ripe fdr seriotift scientific attempts to‘pro*- 
ducc deliberate—and beneficial—changes in the weather. The 
amount of money that should be spent is placed at around $30 
million a year, compared with last year’s $5 million. New steps, 
according- to the reports, should, not be coofinAf to meteqroiqgj^ 
but abotfld lead toward greater vwten&Bdingvt the ^iotagk 
effects of changes in climate, not to mention the legal problems, 
domestic and international, which tampering with the weather will 
bring. . 

This week also saw the beginning of an attempt by the National 
Science Foundation to control rain-makers or anyone who sets out 
to change the weather (except rain dancers). Under powers given 
it by Congress, the NSF requires a 30-day advance warning of 
“intentional modification” of the weather, whether by cloud- 
seeding, release of gases, dusts or liquids into the atmosphere or 
by setting off large explosions or hurling electrically-charged 
particles into the air. Not only does the NSF mean to prevent 
contamination of the environment (there is a $500 fine for failure 
to comply with the new regulations) but it also hopes to bring some 
order into the widely scattered research projects on everything 
from suppressing haU and lightning to influencing the paths of 
hurricanes. 

Whatever the chances for changing the weather, the prospects 
for forecasting it with great accuracy are set fair. On Wednesday 
the National Space and Aeronautics Administration launched a 
Tiros weather satellite which will make thousands of pictures of 
clouds available to stations throughout the world. Moreover, «C 
has placed the satellite and the many planned to follow after it 
under the control of the new Environmental Science Services 
Administration, which also has the United States Weather Bureau 
under its wing. In a few years the Bureau expects to have satellites 
operating at low, medium and high altitudes, covering all parts 
of the globe including the poles, and ready to transmit pictures on 
request to provide information on either world-wide or local 
weather conditions. 

Shorter notes 

Two top economic posts are being taken over by men already 
familiar with the problems involved. Professor Duesenberry of 
Harvard University has taken the seat on the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers occupied by Professor Otto Eckstein, who, 
is returning to—of all places—Harvard. Professor Duesenberry, 
a macro-economist with wide interests, is the first member of 
the CEA for some years to be a specialist in monetary policy; 
he has acted os an adviser to the Federal Reserve Board as well 
as to the Treasury and the CEA. At the Tariff Commission Mr 
Dorfman’s place as chairman, which has been vacant since July, 
is being taken by Mr Paul Kaplowitz, a congressional adviser on 
trade problems who before that was the Tariff Commission’s top 
legal counsel. He is a believer in freer trade but is sufficiently 
objective to be acceptable to the protectionists. 


Weather wiser 

O nb of the worst blizzards of the century has followed on the 
heels of two reports front distinguished scientists that it has 
already become practical to modify both weather and climate. So 
perhaps this week’s snowdrifts may help the panel of the National 
Academy qf Sciences and a commission of the National Science 
Foundation to get their wish—a drastic Increase in the amount of 


A long criminal trial, which has cost the federal government 
over $500,000, has ended in the acquittal of five men involved in 
the distribution of Krebiozen, a purported suppressant of cancer. 
One of them is Dr Ivy, a former vice president of the University 
of Illinds and a noted physiologist, who is continuing his campaign 
for a full clinical trial of the remedy. The government charged 
that it was no more than a gigantic hoax on cancer patients and 
tiie Food and Drug Administration is now asking the courts to 
forbid its transport across state boundaries. 



Hot Tempers and 
Cool Water 


By the year 2000, England and Wales will 
need 10,000 million gallons of water a day, 
more than double the amount used now . 
Consumption is growing by about 5 per cent 
a year . Plenty of rain falls on the British 
Isles every year to meet all foreseeable de¬ 
mand. But though the average rainfall is 
36.5 inches year , fifteen inches of it are at 
present lost through evaporation , while 
mother eighteen flow down to the sea and 
only five or six inches are stored . Here 
lies the problem , where should the extra 
water to meet rising consumption be stored ? 
It is child’s play to collect the extra water , 
less easy to find acceptable places to put it. 

W ater seems to arouse more violent 
feelings in Britain than any other of 
our natural resources. It does not help when 
a great deal of it falls on National Parks and 
unspoilt, if desolate, countryside. This is 
often where trouble starts. Manchester 
Corporation and Lake District preservation¬ 
ists have been locked in deadly combat for 
years over water stored and abstracted from 
lakes and valleys, resulting in a blood thirsty, 
three week long public inquiry last summer, 
the results of which are expected to be 
announced—in Manchester’s favour—by 
the Minister of Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment any day now. The Welsh became 
wildly Celtic when Liverpool Corporation 
approached them to build a reservoir at 
Llyn Celwyn to supply a thirsty Mersey¬ 
side—although they were eventually happy 
to accept Liverpool money to wash the pill 
down. In the north-east when Imperial 
Chemical Industries told the local authority 
that it would like a further twenty five mil¬ 
lion gallons a day by 1970 for its plants at 
Billingham and Darlington, and when the 
authority went ahead with plans for a new 
reservoir (which it needed anyway), botan- 


Although Manchester is not 
desperate for water yet, it is 
mighty near it. Already some 
large industries are making 
anxious noises, particularly 
chemical factories responsible 
for nearly a quarter of the 
British chemical industry’s 
output; and lack of water 
could be a major drawback 
in attracting new industry, j 
Quantity is not the only 
important factor—quality counts too, par¬ 
ticularly in food processing, which is a large 
employer in the north west, and electronics. 

The Lake District with the highest rain¬ 
fall in England is conveniently near. The 
temptation is great, and at present there are 
no other ways of meeting Manchester's 
short-term demands. But it is not as simple 
as that. Manchester already owns substan¬ 
tial areas of land, including two reservoirs 
and their catchment areas (from which, on 
the whole, rhe public is barred) as well as 
a network of underground aqueducts. The 
Corporation has in the past been surpris¬ 
ingly untactful towards Lake District lovers, 
who fed that given an inch, Manchester 
will take two miles. In 1962 the Corpora¬ 
tion began casting longing eyes on 
Ull9water. Without a by-your-lcave, it laid 
a Bill in the House of Lords asking for ab¬ 
straction permission from this much loved 
lake. Lord Bjrkett made an impassioned 
plea and the Bill was flung out by the 
Lords. But Manchester’s need was too 
serious to be ignored and a committee was 
set up under Lord Jcllicoe to look at 
possible short and long term solutions. It 
said that unless Manchester got an extra 
50 million gallons a day pretty quickly it 
could be in real trouble. Consultants sug¬ 
gested that 25 m.g.d. should be abstracted 
from Ullswater to be stored in the Hawes- 




chester said it would never extract 
water below the normal level of the lakes); 
those who objected to the limited access for 
the public to new catchment areas and to 
the nuisance caused by laying new pipe¬ 
lines etc. ; and those, with perhaps the best 
case of all, who admitted Manchester’s need 
for short-term supplies but were uncertain 
where it would lead. Many landowners were 
anxious because the consultants’ report 
also listed several additional schemes which 
involved the future flooding of valleys, some 
of them like the Winster valley quite as 
lovely as any lake. Hopes were raised by 
alternative long-term schemes already under 
review including the hugely expensive 
barraging of Morecambe Bay or the Solway 
Firth, a large storage reservoir at Killington 
and/or abstraction from the Greenodd 
estuary. 

The Minister is expected to give Man¬ 
chester about 80 per cent of its requests 
(which should provide all the extra water 
needed). But he will also announce that 
rhe Ministries of Housing and of Land and 
Natural Resources will be keeping a very 
strict eye on Manchester to sec it does not 
overstep the mark. These guarantees are 
important, because Manchester is not the 
only district looking for extra water; it just 
happens to have rather more foresight (as 
well as worse manners) than others. 


ists were infuriated by the threat to a pre¬ 
ice age violet and other prehistoric weeds. 
The scheme is now to be presented to 
Parliament in a private member’s Bill. And 
so it goes on-—where water is easily avail¬ 
able, there are those loth to see it go. 

Manchester’s struggle for supplies from 
the Lakes is long and bitter. The Corpora-, 
tion, .which apart from its own needs is 
responsible for supplying 26 other local 
authorities, had to find about 116.6 million 
gallons a day in 1964 and expects to need 
approximately 160 million by 1970. 


water reservoir, and 20 m.g.d. should be 
pumped from Windermere by aqueduct 
direct to Watchgate (where a new treatment 
plant would be constructed) and thence by 
existing aqueducts to Manchester, feeding 
other areas on the way. 

The Corporation approved this idea 
volunteering to build all pumping stations 
and additional paraphernalia underground. 
But the Lake District nevertheless exploded 
with wirath. There were those who said 
that the beauty of the lakes would be des¬ 
troyed by indiscriminate pumping (Man- 


The problem is national, but was never 
looked at nationally until the Water Re¬ 
sources Board, formed last year, set about 
the monumental task of making a water 
inventory. Rain does not nccessarily fall 
where it is needed, and though last year was 
wet enough for most water companies to get 
jby without restrictions, it followed three 
unusually dry years. The driest part pf 
England is the south east, particularly Essex 
and the London area. And East Anglia's 
potential as a new population centre is ham¬ 
pered by its below average rainfall. The 
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cure here may be to export from the wet 
west to the dry east—mainly by building 
44 regulation ” reservoirs at the heads of 
rivers which are open or shut according to 
the river’s flow. When an area further down 
the river is in trouble, extra water can be 
sent out from the reservoir via the river to 
the dry spot. Plans are being drawn up to 
use the resources of the upper Severn in 
this way, which may prove comparatively 
cheap. Taking water across England would 
involve more costly piping and pumping 
over watersheds. The Water Resources 
Boai^d has also set up a study group 
expected to report before Easter on bow to 
meet the south-east’s long-term water needs. 
One possible solution would be to dam the 
Wash, but it would be an immense and 
lengthy undertaking, likely to cost anything 
between £287 and £350 million. Its likely 
effect ontenland drainage is dubious. 

A good deal of the south east now relies 
on underground supplies rather than surface 
reservoirs, getting water from bore holes 
and wells. London used to rely almost 
entirely on these “ aquifer ” resources, but 
the water table has now fallen so low that 
it is practically useless as a source of future 

Can Censorship 
Survive ? 

S tage censorship is in the news again : 

the director of public prosecutions is 
to launch a prosecution against the Royal 
Court Theatre for putting on a production 
of Saved . This new play by Edward Bond 
(winner of a £1,000 Arts Council bursary) 
deals with family and sexual relationships 
amongst a group of South Londoners, and 
includes a scene where a baby is stoned to 
death. The play was refused a licence by 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the Royal Court 
then put it on as a 44 club ” performance 
open only to members of the English Stage 
Society and their guests. Such perform¬ 
ances usually enjoy immunity from legal 
action, but it is questionable whether this 
rests on any legal foundation since the 
Theatre Act of 1843 provides that the Lord 
Chamberlain may forbid the 44 acting or pre¬ 
senting ” of any play 4< whenever he shall be 
of opinion that it is fitting for the preserva¬ 
tion of good manners, decorum, or of the 
public peace so to do.” The Act also pro¬ 
vides for licensing. Every 44 new ” play or 
“ new act or scene ” added to an old play 
must be licensed by either the Lord 
Chamberlain or the appropriate local 
authority. The effect of this is that plays 
written before 1843 arc exempt. 

The whole system of theatre censorship 
is so full of oddities—not least that a func¬ 
tion of this kind should be entrusted to an 
official of the royal household—that the 
surprising thing is that it has lasted so long. 
It puts a form , of restraint on playwrights 
which no other writers have to endure. 
Apart from inertia, a principal reason for its 


BRITAIN 

supply. The Thames conservancy is about 
to begin experiments with new methods of 
tapping underground supplies in the 
Thames valley and eventually hopes that 
aquifers will be the answer to water storage. 
Underground lakes need no extra land and 
no money spent on building reservoirs—the 
caverns exist already. But the method in¬ 
volves pumping excess rain water under¬ 
ground before it can flow away, and not 
enough is known yet about the behaviour 
and movement of underground water to 
make this feasible for certain. The remain¬ 
ing long-term alternative is desalination, or 
turning seawater into fresh, but techniques 
have a long way to go before they are cheap 
enough to be attractive in a wet country like 
this. Desalination is not seriously among 
the possibilities. 

Perhaps because it has little bearing on 
the problems of national supply, little has 
been heard lately of the government’s pro¬ 
posal to nationalise the present array of pri¬ 
vate companies and small local authority 
undertakings. Most people probably think 
that water supply is in public ownership 
already; there would be little opposition to 
making it so, but little gain either. 


survival is the support of theatre managers. 
They prefer the certainty of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s imprimatur to the uncertain 
danger of being prosecuted for obscenity. 
But as a means of protecting members of 
the audience against scenes which may up¬ 
set or offend them, censorship can never be 
a substitute for people informing themselves 
about a play before they go to see it. 

In the past, censorship has been exercised 
on religious and political as well as moral 
grounds. No representation of God or 
living royalty is allowed on the English 
stage. Bernard Shaw’s Mrs Warren’s Pro¬ 
fession was denied performance on the 
public stage for over thirty years. Other 
plays banned at various times have included 
Vile Bodies and Desire under the Elms and 
even Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search 
of an Author . More recently public pro¬ 
ductions of The Children's Hour, The 
Immoralist, and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
have all been forbidden. Of the 800 plays 
submitted to the Lord Chamberlain each 
year few are banned outright, but many 
alterations and expurgations are required. 

In the Lords, Lord Willis is to propose 
modification of the censorship system, and 
in the Commons Mr Michael Foot is to 
introduce a Bill that will probably seek to 
abolish it. A short time ago Mr Dingle 
Foot, now Solicitor-General, introduced a 
Bill to make it optional to submit a play to 
the Lord Chamberlain for licence, and legal 
to perform an unlicensed play whether it 
had been submitted or not. Mr Roy 
Jenkins, the present Home Secretary, is also 
on record about the need to reform play 
censorship. With such powerful friends 
Mr Michael Foot has some chance of being 
successful, but the Lord Chamberlain has 
survived many assaults in the past. 


S!3 

Politics tn the 
Bull Ring 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

“\Y7 E,RE ccrtainl y c °l° ur prejudiced 

W here,” said a strong voice. Every¬ 
body laughed. The subject of the prejudice, 
a fatfellow with a forelock, looked inscrut¬ 
able, very masculine and impeccably white 
faced. He was a Hereford bull But the 
remark had deeper meaning. The Hertford 
Breed Society’s first bull sales of the year 
had become embroiled in world polities, 

- Everyone hated it. The chief judge of the 
previous day's show—aptly named Mr Blade 
—has a herd of these magnificent cattle at 
M’Gutu, Rhodesia. He had expressed the 
intention of buying seven bulls: maybe he 
would have spent/io,000 on them. Blit the 
Breed Society’s officials (the Secretary lived 
13 years in Rhodesia) spent hours in frantic 
calls to discover whether or not these pur* 
chases could be made. The auctioneer was 
nearing the end of the list when the inevit¬ 
able ‘ r No” came from Whitehall, The 
embargo had fallen on Sunday at midnight;. 

The Hereford breed is the most widely 
spread of ail in the world, for the. best of 
reasons. Some young bulls on sale this week 
have put on as much as 3} lb a day in 
weight since their birth. And the true quail* 
ties of the breed do not survive long absence. 
from the region of origin. Top prices at the 
bull sales almost invariably come from over-. 
seas. Despite current negotiations bar the 
Breed Society with such countries gs Egypt, 
Poland, Bulgaria, the trade has a strongly 
Anglo-Saxon flavour. The show’s Champion 
and Reserve Champion went for £3,000 and 
£2,500 to New Zealanders, barely distin¬ 
guishable in manner or accent from the 
native Herefordians. A Mr James Schofield 
bought four bulls for Latin America, includ¬ 
ing one for Argentina at £2,000. A Mr 
Coupland bought two for Uruguay, includ¬ 
ing one at £1,000. This is the cream on 
the milk. Average price was £380. 

A stolid calm hung over the sale-ring, 
broken only by rare moments of high bid¬ 
ding, and by the sharp chatter of the 
auctioneer: 44 I’m not here to muck about,” 
he exclaimed, and meant it. From the wait¬ 
ing bulls in their stalls, as stolid as shaggy 
dogs but less mobile, came a muffled boom¬ 
ing like a bad audience at the theatre. Some¬ 
body talked about 44 that frightful man Mr 
Wilson.” Maybe the booing W8S for him. 
Outside the Town Hall stood a vast Ameri¬ 
can car plastered with the Support Rhodesia 
stickers that the rebel propagandists 
distribute. 

There are reasons to believe that this tale 
of lost exports may not be entirely over. Mr 
Black bought two bulls last month, which 
are now on his ranch. He has (those in the 
know will argue) friends in South Africa 
and some good bulls were withdrawn from 
auction because they did not reach the 
reserve price put on them by the owners. 
They are presumably still for sale. 
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Abundance of Hope 


The Abundant Peace 

By Robert C Garretson. 

World Publishing Company, New York. 

aftlMges* $5*93- 


Tbcre it a growing literature, particularly 
la die United States, to promote the notion 
that America and Russia have been, are, 
and will be, growing more and more alike 
for practical purposes. This sort of 
Arcadian speculattcra is apt to fall into 
didst* and has tempted the dialecticians of 
tht new Soviet society, like E. H. Carr, as 
fat back as several years ago, to retort that 
die bourgeois society is a western growth 
anid cannot be assumed on to the foreign 
body of aodalist Russia. Endless vistas of 
fondest controversy open up from that 
point, which is all too frequently the only 
door out of the banalities mat still circum¬ 


scribe the subject. This is why it is pleasant 
to come across a book like Robert C Garret- 
•on’s •The Abundant Peace” which, 
though, or because, the production of an 
amateur, offers fresh hypotheses simple 
enough and plausible enough, perhaps, to 
become new cHcMs in their own right. 

A great part of Mr Garretson’s book is 
devoted to statistics provine that Russia is 
moving quantitatively in the wake of the 
American achievement in prosperity, though 
qualitatively perhaps on a slightly different 
track. This is not the most interesting part 
of die book, because the thesis, baldly 
stated, offers no surprises and in detail is 
subject to so many ifs and huts that Mr 
Garretson's elaborate computations leave 
one with more respect for his energy as 
an explorer than faith in their fidelity to 
the future (particularly as an unfortunate 
oversight—one hopes—as early as page four 
announces the happy news that “ if present 
trends continued for another hundred years, 
the total population of the world would 
earned four-and-a-half billion.” If that 
were all, Malthus himself would rest in 
peace). 

The real value of the book comes from 
Mr Garretson's experience as a business- 
seen in America who has also lived with the 
Russian system, helping set up a canning 
factory in the Caucasian area in 1929. He 
therefore knows both countries at first hand. 
This leads to a sympathetic view .of what 
the Russians are trying to do. for instance, 
in providing a more egalitarian standard of 
Hying than the American system aspires to. 
whether the objective is practical or not, 
the recognition of its humane ambitions is 
outside the compass of either American in- 
. teOigence reports on the weaknesses of the 


Russian economic outlook or of the admit* 
able but austere analyses of Soviet growth 
rates carried out, for instance, by Abram 
Bergson and his researchers at Harvard 
And more important still than this is the 
vision of the future Mr Garretson has dis¬ 
tilled from his experience of the American 
economy. This is the key to his argument. 

Mr Garretson suggests that the ultimate 
logic of the consumer economy is a system 
of distribution (still primitive at present 
compared with the system of production) in 
which the detailed demand in each region 
and even city or local area is known to the 
producers within very short periods—per¬ 
haps only a day—and translated by com¬ 
puter into commands to the productive 
system. There could, in the next thirty- 
five years, grow to be a relationship between 
demand and production on a national and 
probably international scale the closeness 
of which is hardly conceivable today. If 
this were to come true, the distinction 
between planning and competition would 
become far more blurred than it is even 
now. Advertising, for instance, would 
become far less important than in the 
present economy where it is in part at least 
a substitute for a really close communica¬ 
tion between the consumer and producer. 
Automation (though partly in contradiction 
with this trend—for the longer production 
runs are, in principle the less the flexibility 
of response to short-term fluctuations of 
demand) would also increase the emphasis 
on programming. 

The beauty of this thesis, from Mr 
Garretson’s point of view, is that the Rus¬ 
sians, tackling growth from the planning 
and production end of the economic spec¬ 
trum, will be forced to go in the same 
direction if they want to exploit all the 
opportunities of the consumer market which 
are essential to the full development of an 
economy and society. America and Russia, 
possibly not quite at the same time, nor at 
the same pace, nor even necessarily in com¬ 
pletely identical ways, would nevertheless, 
for marketing as well as other reasons, 
gradually converge on similar points of 
economic focus. Mr Garretson’s thesis also 
suggests that this trend would heavily 
weight the chances of future success in 
favour of increasingly international com¬ 
panies, able to shift the massive outputs of 
individual plants (all centrally computerised 
and controlled) from one market to another. 
In short, the yeaf ad 2000 would witness 
the planning of man’s millennium. It may 
not quite come to that. But, as an idea, 
it gives a much needed new intelletf ual 


twist to the vague feeling that, at least as 
far as Russia is concerned, East and West 
may gradually be meeting. 


Whose Fault in Sudan ? 

The Sudan: Crossroads of Africa 

By Beshir Mohammed Said. # 

The Bodley Head . 238 pages. 35s. 

Sudan Republic 

By K. D. D. Henderson. 

Bonn, (Nations of the Modem World 
Series.) 256 pages. 37s. 6d, 

The Sudan, through its diverse races— 
Moslem Arab in the north and pagan or 
Christian negroid in the south—might have 
formed a much needed bridge between 
Arab and non-Arab Africa. Instead, since 
it became self-governing in 1953, 11 has 
witnessed a tragic conflict between its 
northern and southern people. What went 
wrong ? Mr Said, a north Sudanese 
journalist, puts much of the blame on 
Britain’s earlier colonial policies and on the 
influence of the south’s Christian 
missionaries (all of whom were expelled in 
1964), Mr Henderson, who spent thirty- 
six years in the Sudan political service, 
views the problem in the wider frame of 
the country’s whole political development. 
His chronicle opens in 1798 when 
Napoleon, on occupying Cairo, called on the 
Sultan of Dafur (north east Sudan) for 
“ two thousand able-bodied slaves.” 

The Arab part in the nineteenth century 
slave trade left long shadows over southern 
Sudan. Some northern Sudanese make too 
light of this. But the British in their time 
made too much of it. Mr Henderson 
explains that an isolated outbreak of slave 
raiding in 1929 gave the British their final 
pretext for sealing off the south from the 
north. Northern traders and officials were 
debarred from entering the southern pro¬ 
vinces. The Arabic language, in so far as 
some southerners used it, was tabooed. 
English, as taught in the mission schools, 
became the lingua franca. The “bog 
barons ” (British administrators) revelled in 
trying to preserve the black Africans’ tribal 
simplicity. But latei* this Arcadian 
Whipsnade, as one British official called it, 
was seen to have no future. Vague ideas 
of linking it with Uganda were reckoned 
an, economic flop. In 1946 the British 
reversed their policy. Sudan was to be 
united and the south was reopened to the 
north. 

Unhappily what man puts asunder cannot 
rapidly be joined again. In 1953 the first 
Continued on page 519 
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att-SudAuese govermrieht Wes faced with 
a mutiny of southern troops, Mr Ssid 
agrees with Mr Henderson that the cause 
of the mutiny was political, not religious.. 
The southern Sudanese were disgusted 
because, in the Sudanese takeover from the 
departing British, they had got hardly any 
posts. Mr Said is utterly fair in admitting 
the southerners* grievance and the 
northerners’ initial blunder in appearing as 
colonisers themselves. But he sadly 
exaggerates the part of the Christian 
miisionaries in fomenting the secessionary 
movement that again plunged the south in 
violence in 1963. His recora of these subse¬ 
quent years of southern revolt and nonhem 
attempts to suppress it is confined to 
deploring the writings of some Roman 
Catholic missionaries on the subject. It is 
true that some missionaries were, trouble 
makers and queered the pitch for the rest. 
But what Mr Said makes his main issue 
was relatively a side one in the south’s 
persisting fear of northern domination. The 
closing of the missions made no difference. 
The revolt that found southern Christian 
intellectuals risking death and exile in 
partnership with thousands of pagan tribes¬ 
men went inexorably on. 

Mr Said’s book is essentially an argument 
and, though biased, extremely valuable in 
expressing a sensitive northerner’s point 
of view. Mr Henderson supplies what it 
lacks - lucid historical narrative. His style 
has the ease of one who writes with deep 
knowledge, and he explains all political 
problems in engagingly human terms. Some 
of his most valuable chapters are those that 
describe constitutional ups and downs since 
the country became independent (in 1956) 
—the democracy that failed, the interlude 
of military government and the 1964 
revolution that restored civilian rule. 
Whether democracy regained can also mean 
peace recovered remains an agonising 
question. Since both these booxs were 
written, attempts in Khartoum to secure a 
north-south settlement have not availed 
much and the southern secessionists have, 
if anything, strengthened their grip. 

America’s Peerless Court 

Gideon’s Trumpet 
By Anthony Lewis. 

The Bodley Head. 262 pages. 30$. 

Mr Lewis has a wonderful story to tell. It 
begins when Mr Clarence Gideon, a penni¬ 
less convict in a Florida gaol, sat down 
with pencil and ruled paper to address an 
appeal to the faraway Supreme Court; it 
concludes with the historic decision that 
required state courts to provide legal coun¬ 
sel for all defendants facing serious charges 
who could not pay for it. This was one of 
the great victories for individual liberties 
for which the Court has become famous— 
its enemies wbuld say notorious. The instru¬ 
ment of that victory was a broken-down 
gambler, five times convicted of a felony, 
one of the world’s drop-outs from society— 
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but a men who still had die .spirit to chal¬ 
lenge what he believed was an injustice. He¬ 
ms lucky in his timing; the tide of, legal 
opinion was moving toward a reconsidera¬ 
tion of the law. He was lucky in the counsel 
appointed for him by the Court, Mr Abe 
Fortas, one of Washington’s outstanding 
lawyers then and now a member of the 
Court. He was luckiest of all in the Court 
itself, which takes great personal care of 
paupers’ briefs. 

Mr Lewis tells the story extremely well, - 
with a keen eye for the human element, 
missing not even the queasy stomach of the' 
26-year-old assistant attorney general of 
Florida who had to argue the unpopular and 
the losing side of the case. There is a splen¬ 
didly human epilogue in which Mr Gideon, 
always irascible and now flushed with vic¬ 
tory, refuses the help of any lawyer at his 
new trial on the old charge of breaking into 
a scruffy poolroom and stealing wine and 
money. In the end, however, he accepted 
legal help and the reversal of his conviction 
showed clearly the value of legal represen¬ 
tation even when no special circumstances 
hampered the defendant. 

But what makes this book so valuable, 
particularly outside the United States, is 
the light it throws upon the unique position 
and the workings at the Supreme Court it¬ 
self and on the little understood relations 
between the two systems of justice in 
America—the federal and state courts. As 
an interpreter of the Supreme Court to the 
layman Mr Lewis, twice a Pulitzer prize 
winner and until he came to London the 
legal specialist of the New York Times, is 
unequalled: scholarly, meticulously fair and 
with a great gift for making clear the signi¬ 
ficance of complicated issues. The Court, 
as Mr Lewis says, is like no other court 
there has ever been ; it decides fundamental 
political and social issues that would not 
come before the courts in other countries. 
Mr Lewis and his British publisher have 
made a memorable contribution to broaden¬ 
ing the understanding of this great keystone 
of the American system of government. 

Protection in the Air 

Politics and the Airlines 
By David Corbett. 

Allen and Unwin. 350 pages. 35s. 

Airline Management 
By W. S. Barry. 

Allen and Umvin. (Business Management 
in Transport Series.) 352 pages. 52s. 6d. 

The majority of the world’s big airlines are 
nationalised, but enough of them remain in 
private hands to produce some fascinating 
contrasts in government attitudes towards 
the public and the private sectors, if that 
sort of thing happens {o fascinate you. It 
does fascinate Mr Corbett. As a specialist 
in public administration, he is mesmerised 
by the sight of ministries and whole cabinets 
tying themselves in knots as they attempt to 
reconcile protection for the national flag car¬ 
rier with the provision of enough corope- 
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curbthe btiUgta 

wt&h.ttl arhnessre Mtyrslly prooe^Thu 
is difficult enough to do; if die cagyfttuioB 
bccomw too powerful, it hum the-a&tkm- 
alised airline ;,i£ it is weak, there is some 
danger tint the privately owned airline will 
go out of business. It is an important sub¬ 
ject,.but one apt to wear a bit thin, if spread 
out over more than 300 pages, particularly 
when tackled from the point or view of a 
roan more interested ip administration than 
he is in aviation or the economics of trans¬ 
port. 

And even in his chosen narrow field, Mr 
Corbett's armour is. limited for the task; 
he appears to have no first hand knowledge 
of flying in.the United States, the country 
where ovil aviation is at its moat advanced, 
where the regulations of airlines—all p*i- 
vately owned, all competing and most of 
them now minting money—by the govern¬ 
ment is at its most successful. Possibly in 
Australia, where Mr Corbett is Associate 
Professor of Political Science at Australian 
National University, they are still interested - 
in arguments about who gets nationalised 
and why: Australian Qantis was taken 
over by a Labour government that genuinely 
believed nationalisation was good per te; 
most other airlines get nationalised because 
they cannot stand on their feet without gov- 
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Don Padnkin 

Money, Interest and Prices 2nd ED. 

Providing an integration of monetary am! value 
theory, the new edition of this classic work reflect* 
a niiinher of major, as well an numerous minor 
c Hansen. 

Harper & Row 86*. 

George E. G. Cat]in 

The Grandeur of England and 

The Atlantic Community 

Touches on almost f'*cry important aspect of 
inn niuliotutl affairs, and expounds in a personal 
Hnd anecdotal manner the concept of the Atlantic 
comm unity which the author jointly founded m 
1925. 

Pergamon Press Ltd. Hard 25*. Flexi 15s* 
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enunem underpinning. But one cannot 
honestly work up much enthusiasm for the 
debate this ride of Capricorn. 

Which is why Dr Barry’s superficially un¬ 
promising and far less ambitious account of 
airline management turns out to be the more 
entertaining—yes, entertaining—of the two. 
This is his third book on management, 
mainly in transport; he is in charge of train¬ 
ing for British European Airways, and avia¬ 
tion has quickened his managerial blood. 
He, too, gives some thought to relations 
with the government: 

air corporations were split up, reunited, re* 

divided, and then soon threatened by amalga¬ 
mation. They were exhorted to carry the flag, 

buy British, make profits and run social ser¬ 
vices in a bewildering succession of govern¬ 
ment pronouncements. 

Mr Corbett is intrigued that governments 
should want to get into the airline business, 
but Dr Barry understands why they do it. 
He has a fine ear for the curious relation¬ 
ship that evolves between civil servant and 
airline management which Mr Corbett, for 
all his interest in the growth of Air India, 
does not. 

When Dr Barry exhorts his readers that 
VIPs “should be handed over to their 
rightful owners at the earliest opportuni¬ 
ties,” the words sketch every airline that 
ever fancied itself as part of the diplomatic 
service. Dr Barry knows his airlines all right, 
from the problems of new aircraft to the 
guide rules for seeing that mature steward¬ 
esses and aped pilots retire without distres¬ 
sing tantrums. Here, analysed and pre¬ 
digested, are all the reasons why airlines lose 
money, mislay baggage and fail to take off on 
time. Reading this, and then returning to 
Mr Corbett’s thesis, which is that Australia, 
with a strong public and a strong private air¬ 
line flying m parallel, has the best of all 
worlds, the Corbett argument begins to 
fall into place. The ideal is probably the 
American system of strongly competing, 
privately owned, airlines; failing that, 
nationalised airlines need competition to 
curb their monopolistic appetites. The 
weakness in Britain and most other 
countries is that competition is usually 
weak—an irritant but not a stimulant In 
a long-winded way, Mr Corbett is possibly 
on to something. 

Critic at Work 

The Bit Between My Teeth: A Uterary 
Chronicle of 1950-1965 

By Edmund Wilson. 

W u H. Allen, 702 pages. 42s. 

Not all self-appointed critics work as hard 
as they should. But Mr Edmund Wilson 
is admirable for his diligence in searching 
out what might be done, especially in 
relating literature and politics. His 
“ Patriotic Gore,” a study of the literature 
of the Civil War, was a most welcome effort. 
Here is another, a work which, along with 
“ The Shorn of Light ” and “ Classics and 
Commercials,” appraises the literary world 
in America and in Europe from the early 
1920s to dm present 
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Mr Wilson is not one to confine himself 
within unnecessary boundaries. His 
“ literary chronicle ” takes in the work of 
Mr George Kennan, an essay on mush¬ 
rooms, and reminiscences on dictionaries, 
from Hungarian to Hebrew, that he has 
known. His perception of the nuances in 
English and American speech is acute. Yet 
if he scolds English journalists for relying 
on the patronising cliche “ unhappily,” 
surely he should be able to hold back from 
“cross-fertilisation,” Nevertheless, he has 
contributed nobly toward the cause of 
Anglo - American cultural compatibility. 
How good he is to have pointed out that the 
work of T. S. Eliot was “ fatally suited to 
the needs of American teachers of courses 
in English,” who taught a whole generation 
of students to find more symbols than Mr 
Eliot had buried. 

PAPERBACK SELECTION 

Below is a guide to some of the paperbacks 
received by this journal in recent weeks. A 
further selection will appear in the near future. 
Art*: 

The Cinema as Art. By Ralph Stephenson 
and Jean R. Debrix. 271 pages, illustrated. 6s. 
A His Ton v of English Architecture. 
(Revised edition.) By Peter Kidson it al. 352 
pages, including illustrations. 12s. 6d. (Peli¬ 
can.) Painting in England, 1500-1880: An 
Introduction. By David Piper. 176 pages, 
including illustrations. 7s, 6d. (Pelican.) 
Bernini. By Howard Hibbard. 255 pages, 
including illustrations. 12s. 6d. (Pelican 

Original.) The Penguin Dictionary of 
Architecture. By John Fleming it al, 
247 pages. 8s. 6d. Penguin, 

Italian Art, Life and Landscape. By 
Bernard Wall. 271 pages, illustrated. 13s. 6a. 
(Colophon.) Art in the Early Church. (2nd 
edition, revised.) By Walter Lowrie. 240 
pages, illustrated. 20s. (Torchbooks.) 
Harper .and Row, 

From the Renaissance to Romanticism : 
Trends in Style in An, Literature and Music, 
1300-1830. By Frederick B. Artz. 317 pages. 
16s. University of Chicago Press, 

Theory of Film : The Redemption of Physical 
Reality. By Siegfried Kracauer. 383 pages, 
illustrated. 15s. (Galaxy.) Oxford University 
Press, 

Elizabethan Taste. By John Buxton. 384 
pages, illustrated. 21s. (Papertnac.) Mac¬ 
millan. 

Art in London: A Guide. By Brian Brooke. 
223 pages, including illustrations. 8s. 6d. (18s. 
clothbound.) Methuen, 

Economics: 

Monuy to Grow On. By Stuart Chase. 180 
pages. 10s. 6d. (Colophon.) Risk, Uncer¬ 
tainty and Propit. By Frank H. Knight.' 439 
pages. 20s. (Torchbooks.) The Economic Or¬ 
ganisation : with an article u Notes on Utility 
and Cost” By Frank H. Knight. 179 pages. 
9s. 6d. (Torchbooks.) Harper and Row, 

Revolution, Evolution and the Economic 
Ordlr. By Allen M. Sievers. 180 pages. 16s. 
(Spectrum.) Current Cases in Business. By 
Raymond J. Ziegler. 143 pages. 24s. Prentice- 
Hall International* 

Employment, Unemployment and Public 
Policy. By Seymour L. Wolfbein. 221 pages. 
$2.25. T>ib Elements of Input-Output 
Analysis. By William H. Miernyk. 167 
pages. $2.95. RaHdom House, New York. 
Theories of Economic Growth and 
Development. By Irma Adelman. 172 pages. 
15s, Stanford University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press . 
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Minerals and Men: An Exploration of the 
World of Minerals and Its Effect on the World 
We Live In. By James F. McDivitt. 158 
pages. 16s. Johns Hopkins Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 

The Geography of Economics: A World 
Survey. By Geoffrey Parker. 256 pages, 
illustrated. 13s. 6d. Longmans. 

Monetary Theory and Public Policy. By 
Kenneth K. Kurihara. 407 pages. 21s. (30s. 
clothbound.) (University.) Allen and Unwin. 

Economic Backwardness in Historical 
Perspective : A Book of Essays. By Alexander 
Gerschenkron. 456 pages. 27s. 6d. (Praeger.) 
Pall Mall Press . 

Statistics. By W. M. Harper. 308 pages. 
12s. 6d. (M and E Handbook Series.) Mac¬ 
donald and Evans. 

Inflation: Demand-Pull or Cost-Push? 

Edited and introduced by Richard Perlman. 
152 pages. 129. 6d. (Studies in Economics 
Series.) D. C . Heath, Boston. London: 
Harrap. 

History and Biography: 

Sociology of The Renaissance. By Alfred 
von Martin. 120 pages. 7s. Machiavelli 
and The Renaissance. By Federico Chabod. 
(Translated by David Moore.) 276 pages. 
13s. 6d. France in the Classical Age: The 
Life and Death of an Ideal. By Albert Gulrard. 
397 pages. 17s. Robe and Sword: The 
Regrouping of the French Aristocracy after 
Louis XIV. By Franklin L. Ford. 290 pages. 
15s. The Prophets op Paris : Turgot, 
Condorcct, Saint-Simon, Fourier and Comte. 
By Frank E. Manuel. 349 pages. 17s. In 
Search of France: The Economy, Society and 
Political System in the Twentieth Ceiuury. By 
Stanley Hoffmann et al. 452 pages. 20s. 
History As Art and As Science: Twin 
Vistas on the Past. By H. Stuart Hughes. 118 
pages. 7s. 6d. (All Torchbooks Series.) 
Postscript to Yesterday : American Life and 
Thought, 1896-1946. By Lloyd Morris. 501 
pages. 18s. 6d. (Colophon.) The Stammer¬ 
ing Century. By Gilbert Seldes. 439 pages. 
15s. (Colophon.) Harper and Row. 

Oct avian, Antony and Cleopatra. By W. W. 
Tam and M. P. Charlcsworih. 179 pages. 
Us. 6d. An Introduction to the History of 
East Africa. (3rd edition.) By Zoc A. Marsh 
and G. W. Kingsnorth. 275 pages. 12s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Britain’s Moment in the Middle East, 
1914-1956. By Elizabeth Monroe. 254 pages. 
16s. (University.) The Making of Victorian 
England. By G. Kitson Clark. 325 pages. 
12s. 6d. (30s. clothbound.) (University.) 

Methuen. 

A History of India : Volume Two. By 
Percival Spear. 284 pages. 5s. (Pelican 
Original.) Europe Since Napoleon. By David 
Thomson. 1003 pages. 15s. (Pelican.) 

Penguin. 

The Origin of the Communist Autocracy: 
Political Opposition in the Soviet State, First 
Phase, 1917-1922. By Leonard Schapiro. 414 
pages. 21s. Praeger, New York. London: 

Pall Mall Press. 

The Patiuns : 550 b.c.-a.d. 1957. By Olaf 
Caroe. 543 pages. 25s. (Papermac.) Mac¬ 
millan. 

Basic Documents in American History. 

(Revised edition.) By Richard B. Morris. 193 
pages. 12s. (Anvil Original.) Van Nostrand. 

The Rise of The West: A History of the 
Human Community. By William H. McNeill. 
896 pages, illustrated. $1.50. New American 
Library, New York. 

Stranger Than Fiction. By Dennis Wheatley. 
414 pages. 5s. Arrow Books. 

Wolsey. By A. F. Pollard. (Introduced by 
G. R. Eicon.) 430 pages. 12*. 6d. (Fontana 
Library.) Collins. 

T. E. Lawrence in Arabia and After. By 
B. H. Liddell Hart.' 489 pages. 18s. Cape. 
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Lord Cromer has clearly told British hankers that they must not let 
up on lending. Effectively, this may mean no more than wait and 
see until after the budget. 

Despite fears of a tough budget, the London stock market touched 
a zi-manth peak on Thursday. But Wall Street weakened 
slightly this past week. 

Estimates of the cost of the Anglo-French Concord project are 
going up again, to double in four years. 

The Luxemburg compromise signalled the beginning of the end of 
the long common market crisis—and perhaps reduces the resistance 
to BriUmts entry. 


SIX AGAIN ONE 

1966 should be 1 year of much 
faster and considerably better 
balanced growth for the Six. Two 
major events have dispelled earlier 
doubts. First bull point was the 
French government's reshuffle fol¬ 
lowing General de Gaulle's 
knuckle-rapping by the voters. M. 
Debrt's economic priorities tip 
more towards expansion than M. 
Giscard d'Estaing's. The second 
and more important was the end¬ 
ing this week of France's 7-month 
boycott of the community's coun¬ 
cils. The earlier prolonged crisis 
had begun to inhibit investment 
by’ large companies. 

The EEC Commission now looks 
to a considerable quickening of in¬ 
vestment outlays to push up the 
community's real output gain to 
perhaps 4i% this year—against 
some 4% in 196$. The Brus¬ 
sels experts expect an invest¬ 
ment rise of some 6% in real terms 
in 1966, double last year’s rate. 
They look to higher outlays on 
plant and equipment in France, 
Italy and Holland; higher public 
investment in the Benelux coun¬ 
tries and Italy. The rise in public 
consumption may be smaller than 
in 196$. But consumers' demand 
could rise more vigorously. More¬ 
over, stockbuilding should pick up, 
responding to renewed expansion 
in Italy and France; perhaps now 
also in Belgium. But not in Ger¬ 
many. Exports, on the other hand, 
are not expected to match last 
year's spectacular gains. 

Faster domestic growth and a 
slow-down in exports will mean 
some deterioration in the com¬ 
munity's trade balance with the 
outside world. But not much* 
And pressure on prices should 
lessen—if only slightly. Growth 
rates are converging* The pace is 


quickening in just those countries 
with the most slack—France and 
Italy, and more tenuously Belgium. 
In Holland and Germany growth 
is slowing. In Holland this is pri¬ 
marily because of an extremely 
tight labour market and full utilisa¬ 
tion of plant. But in Germany 
there is a distinct cooling of die 
boom on the demand side as well. 
The Chancellor's own party, the 
Christian Democratic Union, how¬ 
ever, thinks not enough. It plans 
to table a bill to limit the growth 
of all government expenditure to 
that in national output, and to 
impose long-term budgeting on all 
public bodies. 

France 

M. Debit has inherited an 
economy already well on the ptth 
to recovery. Industrial production 
in the six months to November 
chalked up a 4.7% gain. Most 
branches of industry have now re¬ 
gained, or surpassed, their 1964 
production highs—although tex¬ 
tiles, leather and some consumer 
durables still lag behind. The 
latest official business opinion sur¬ 
vey showed a continued fall in the 
number of businessmen who con¬ 
sider their stocks excessive. And 
this in machinery industries as well 
as certain consumer goods indus¬ 
tries. Moreover, for the first time 
in December recovery was also re¬ 
flected in the labour market: fewer 
unemployed, more jobs on offer. 
In addition, the return from short- 
time to a normal work week 
seems to be spilling over from the 
consumer goods industries to the 

The authorities hope for o rise u 
reel frees aatioMf produce (GNP) 
of 4 - 44 % rids year against barely 
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Excluding the food, dnnk and tobacco 
Industries in Common Market countries and 
construction in all countries. 

a)% in 1965. Exports will prob¬ 
ably grow nearly as rapidly as last 
year. Stocks will rebound. Con¬ 
sumption will certainly accelerate. 
But official estimates—and those 
of the EEC Commission—also 
assume that a slowdown in the rate 
of house-building and certain pub¬ 
lic investments will be offset by an 
acceleration in private investment 
outlays. Thi 9 is still not wholly 
ensured. But M. Debit will surely 
he more ready than his pre¬ 
decessor to give an extra push if 
necessary. V 


Italy 

Here, iso, tu-expansioa looks more 
sure-footed. By now even the tex¬ 
tile industry has begun to enjoy 
increased Coftsumef demand. Un¬ 
employment has begun to fall 
slightly, short-time working con- 
rawy. Business confidence is 
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- < high: tvca-the government crisis 

hasn't shaken it. 

Probably real GNP last year rose, 
rather less thap the hoped-for 3%* 
But this year's projected 4i% gain 
might prove closer to the m^rk. 

programmes have h 
up. The long slkte miibi 
ing may have hit bottom. And 
Italy has (digested its stock rib* 
adjustment more fully than France. 
Soma recovery In private industrial 
investment was perhaps already 
under way before 1965 was out. 
Over the months ahead it should 

{ ather steam. It is likely to be 
elped by some further mergers. 
Re-expansion on the scale hoped 
for should not upset the country’s 
hard-won domestic balance. There 
is still a lot of slack in the labour 
market and in plant utilisation. 
No doubt it would distinctly 
weaken Italy’s external payments 
surplus, fcnports have already 
begun to rise quite smartly. And 
most guesstimates put this year** 
export gain at less than half last 
year’s 17%. But Italy can well 
afford a weakening in its trade. 
The reserves at the end Of 19 $5 
were over $3! billion. 

Germany 

A further (low-down in growth jo. 
expected in 1966. Rod GNP may 
rise at best 4% against 5% to 
1965. Recovery in Fkohcd and 
Italy has quickened expert dfr' 
mand—the original trigger to Ger¬ 
many’s 3-year boom. ; Moreover* 
last year’s weakening in housing 
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construction may have ran ha 
course. But public investment out¬ 
lays are scheduled Co slacken. And 
Mi 190, may outlays on plant and 
•qirfpOttnt by private In d us try a 
belated reaction to narrowihg pro- 
fkihwghu and the growing credit 
squeeze. Certainly the ordefs SitU- 
att«p in mechanical engineering 
■ prints in that direction. Stock- 
byilding, too, may fall. Copsump- 
;'tibo deound is officially 1 expected, 
to rise., at roughly the same pace 
as in 1965. But that assumes no 
further significant rise in personal 
savings. 

For all of that, what can be fore-. 
seen over the months .ahead' j* 
a welcome narr o wing of 
gap betweeih 
;-drihfndl and" dttmatdc -' 
A'jt&ifct rise,in'prices. 
Afla&f brmodeat reversal, of last 
yeafs deterioration in the coun¬ 
try V trade balance. But the mfitf* 
tionary gap U not expected to dis¬ 
appear Iwtjtet Germany’s chief 
wWfiriee stall shortages of 
capacity and of capital to .increase 

it. ' / ' V .•' ;• 

Germany’s labqvr market was ,still 
tightening \ttffodgfc the closing 
nwoths qf . And despite 

another large toflut of foreign 
workers, cutsinavcnwe bouts odd 
total manhouts wrkcd virtually 
constant. The repercussion* are 
itffi bring frit I. 

Wage dato* covering some 10 mil¬ 
lion fr oths**- top* already been 
^■shpttadi And ffie most common 
claim is aboutjP^. Conciliators 
it* the critical metalworking indus- 
jty have proposed a basic rise of 
backdated to January 1. 
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Plu* another 34 % rise in July to 
compensate Workers for income 
lost with the introduaion of the 
40-hour week. If accepted, the 
awards will set a stiff pace. 
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KEY COMMQW MARKET INDICATORS 


Businessmen'* Vlawi 
on Order-Book* 

Deterioration in Gqnmnfcy on 
the domes tns ridei muked Im¬ 
provement in V0fufltnf Jbn both 1 
home and export; (improvement 
alto in Italy, but mainly domestic 
and less marked than in France; 
these are the latest trends in the 
common market’s order-book situ¬ 
ation as recorded by. “konjunktur’.’ 
tests. 

According to December reports 
to Germany’s IFO business test, 
assessments of the business situa¬ 
tion in manufacturing have shifted 
notiocably from “good” to “satis¬ 
factory.” The seasonal fall in 
orders was unusual^r atn ej^d: otdei>: 

.production comgatod ' with ' 5.6 
months’ at mid-year. 


Difference (as percentage of replies) between the 
number of businessmen* judging their order-books 
above fiormsl (+) and those judging them below 
normal'(-). 




1964 

Dec. 

Sept. 

1965 

Oct. 

Nov. Dec. 

Toiil oidefrbooks 

Germany 

t 5 

- 6 

- 9 

-13 


France 

v -33- 

-26 

-22 

-20 


Italy 

-58 

-35 

-33 

-33 -26 


EECt 

-20 

-17 

-17 

-18 

Export order-books 

Germany 

+ 9 

-13 

-14 

-13 


France 

-20 

-20 

-16 

-12 


Italy 

-30 

-14 

-23 

-20 -20 

i r v 

E6Ct 

-n ... 

’m 

, -y* ' 

-18 

-15 


* Ilf manufccftirlng dttier than foodrdrtnk and tobacco industries, 
f Excluding the Netherlands. 
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extends their reach in the Western Hemisphere. for the asking. 

Their new 8an Francisco bank w fully equipped to provide All you need to do is get into teuch with your nearest branch 
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The new Companies Bill was conceived as an old fashioned 
political knock; the end product goes nearly as far 
as the Stock Exchange Council 


D espite the dubious origins of one of its clauses, designed 
to winkle out payments by private industrial interests to 
the Conservative party and its satellite organisations, the new 
Companies Bill is welcome. In some respects it goes beyond 
the recommendations of the Jenkins Committee, and is else* 
where based on it. It is not Mr Douglas Jay’s disposition to 
look to the interests of shareholders, the stock exchange, or 
financial analysts. But so closely are these now linked to the 
pursuit of economic efficiency that they will find much to help 
them in the Bill. 

The “political clause’’ is much as expected. It is care¬ 
fully drafted to ensure that any contribution to any political 
person, party or organisatidh, is revealed in any corporate 
balance sheet. The iron political hand in the velvet economic 
glove can also be seen in the clause that requires companies to 
show the emoluments of the chairman ; and the number of 
directors whose emoluments fall into various income bands. 
More relevant however would be immediate revelation of ser¬ 
vice contracts which can give directors a lien on future 
profits; although remuneration waived by directors is to be 
disclosed. 

These—and all the other requirements—are going to be 
applied to all limited companies. The class of “ exempt private 
company " is to be abolished and all companies will now have 
to file accounts with the Registrar of Companies, and rightly 
pay much more for th^ privilege. This is in line with the 
recommendations of the Jenkins Committee. But it is a pity 
that the government did not use this opportunity to make a 
clear distinction between companies whose activities are only 
of private interest to their shareholders and managers, and 
those large enough to be a matter of public economic concern. 
It would be better to follow the German example and have a 
separate body of law for each. The Bill does nothing to obtain 
further disclosure of the effective ownership of companies— 
and change of ownership—at present disguised by nominees. 
We will also have to wait for some later Bill to deal with 
insider trading, speeding the completion of accounts, and 
shares with limited voting rights. Thursday’s voluntary abdi¬ 
cation of their control by the directors and other holders of 
voting shares in’ Marks and Spencer shows how fast public 
pressure is working in this direction. 

While the abolition of the exempt private company, is 
formally the most important provision, of the Bill, the 
clauses providing for increased revelation of a company’s 


affairs will in fact turn our to be die most important—and 
surely, now, die least controversial. Sir Keith Joseph for the 
Tories was proposing much the same ten days ago. And City 
opinion has been softened by the demanding requirements of 
the Stock Exchange Council, which are still on balance stiffer 
for companies raising new money than Mr Jay’s fill is for 
companies at large. Companies will have to give further infor¬ 
mation about subsidiaries, associated companies and trade 
investments, including an annual estimate of the value of un¬ 
quoted investments. Subsidiaries will have to give information 
about their ultimate holding company—which could be embar¬ 
rassing for some foreign owned companies. Although there is 
no provision for the regular valuation of fixed assets, details of 
the valuation given in the accounts must be provided, as must 
information about rental and hire costs. Most important for 
the analysts are the provisions that a company will have to give 
details of turnover and profit divided into “classes” of busi¬ 
ness if they “ differ substantially from one another.” Auditors 
who have to certify that accounts conform with the Act will 
have a major problem in deciding bow many and varied activi¬ 
ties can be lumped together as a “ class.” 

The banks are given a suspended sentence. A hedging 
clause gives the Board of Trade power to withdraw or modify 
privileges given over the years to banks and discount houses, 
and tightens up its powers over the special disclosures offi¬ 
cially required from insurance companies. After inquiries 
expected to last only a few months the Board will, subject 
to parliamentary approval, make the banks reveal aO, some¬ 
thing—or nothing. 

Exporters also make their inevitable entrance: their value 
must be stated; and there is a technical change which im¬ 
proves the security of policies issued by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department and other credit insurance policies— 
a security upset by some recent legal decisions. 

The disclosure provisions of the Bill, which are of greatest 
public interest, come into operation six mouths after the Bill 
is passed. If the Bill were given Parliamentary priority and 
a smooth passage, this could produce the first accounts pre¬ 
pared under the new'requirements in about eighteen months' 
time. That they will be eagerly awaited is a tribute to the 
fact that most of the positive steps in the Bill are welcome; 
it is only the gaps that can be really, regretted. For oppor¬ 
tunities for major reform in companies legislation come too 
rarely for any opportunity ro be missed. 
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Three American economists, each outside government service but each with influence 
in official Washington, here put forward a dissenting view on the prime current 
issue of international payments. We believe that the analysis fs'qf profound importance 
and must be taken into account even by those who bfndh at sprite bfihe cohbltisttins ; 

Our own remaining reservation is appended briefly *t '* 


T he consensus in Europe and the United States on the Unite 4 
States balance of payments and world liquidity runs about 
like this: 

i. Abundant liquidity has been provided since World War II 
less by newly mined gold dun by the increase in liquid dollar 
assets generated by United States balance of payments deficits. 

a. These deficits are no longer available u a generator of 
liquidity because the accumulation of dollars has gone so far 
that it has undermined confidence in the dollar. 

3. To halt the present creeping decline in liquidity through 
central bank conversions of dollars into gold, add to forestall head¬ 
long flight from the dollar, it is necessary above all else to correct 
the United States deficit. 

4. When the deficit has been corrected, the growth of world 
reserves may, or probably will, become inadequate. Hence there 
is a need for planning new means of adding to world reserves— 
along the lines suggested by Triffin, Bernstein, Roosa, Sump, 
Giscard, and others. 

So much is widely agreed. There is a difference in tactics 
between those who would correct the US balance of payments by 
raising interest rates—bankers on both sides of the ocean and 
European central* bankers—and those in the United States who 
would correct it, if necessary, by capital restrictions, so that tight 
money in the United States may be avoided while labour and 
other resources are still idle. There is also a difference of emphasis 
between the Continentals, who urge adjustment (proposition 3 
above), and the Anglo-Saxons, who stress the need for more 
liquidity (proposition 4). British voices urge mote liquidity now, 
rather than in the future. But with these exceptions, the lines of 
analysis converge. 

Four Counter Prepoeitiona 
There is room, however, for a minority view which would 
oppose this agreement with a sharply differing analysis. In out- 
line, k asserts the following counter propositions: 

1. While the United States has provided the world with liquid 
dollar assets in tbs postwar period by capital outflow and aid 
exceeding its current account surplus, in most yean this excess 
has not reflected a deficit in a sense representing disequilibrium. 
The outflow of US capital and aid has filled not one but two 
needs. First it has supplied goods and services to the rest of the 
world. But secondly, to die extent that its loans to foreignersare 
offset by fore ig n ers putting thek own money into liquid dollar 
assets, the US hat not oveMnveated but has-supplied fin ancial 
intermediary services. America’s “ deficit ” has reflected hugely 
the second process, in which the United States has been lending 
moady at long and intermediate terms, and borrowing sheet. $hb 
financial inteimediatiesH in turn, p e rfor ms two funcrions: it tup* 
plies loans and investment funds to foreign enterprises whkhhave 


to pay more domestically to bortow long-term money end which 
cannot get the amounts they want at any pricey and it supplies 
liquidity to foreign asset-holders, who receive less for placing 
their abort-term deposits at home. Essentially, this is a trade jn 
liquidity, which is profitable to both aides. Differences in their 
liquidity preferences (i.e. in their willingness to hold their financial 
assets in long-term rather than in quickly encashable forms and 
to have short-term rather than long-term liabilities outstanding 
against them) create differing margins between short-term and 
long-term interest rates. This in turn creates scope for trade in. 
financial assets, just as differing comparative costs create the scope 
for mutually profitable trade in goods. This trade in financial 
assets has been an important ingredient of economic growth outside 
the United States. 

X Such lack of confidence in the dollar as now exists has been 
generated by tbe.ottitudes of government officials, central bankers, 
academic economists, and journalists, and reflects their failure to 
understand the implications of this intermediary function. Despite 
some contagion from these sources, the private market retains confi¬ 
dence in the dollar, as increases in private holdings of liquid dollar 
assets show. Private speculation in gold is simply the result of the 
known attitudes and actions of governmental officials and central 
bankers. 

3. With capital markets unrestricted, attempts to correct the 
“ deficit n by ordinary weapons of economic policy are likely to 
foil. It may be possible to expand the current account surplus at 
first by deflation of United States income and prices relative to 
those of Europe; but gross financial capital flows will still exceed 
real transfers of goods and services (i.e. involve financial Inter¬ 
mediation, lending* toof-cerm funds to Europe in exchange for 
short-term deposits) tO long as capital formation remains high in 
Europe. A moderate rise of interest rates in the United States 
will here only small effect bn die net capital outflow. A drastic 
rise might cut the pet outflow substantially, but only by tightening 
money in Europe enough j» stop economic growth; and this would 
cut America'! current aefoont surplus. 

4. While it is desirable to supplement gold with an internationally 
created reserve asset, the conventional analysis leading to tbit 
remedy concentrates excessively on a country's external liquidity $ 
it takes insufficient account of the demands of savers for internal 
liquidity and of borrowers in the same country for tong-term funds. 
The international private capital market, properly understood, 
provides both external liquidity to a country, snd the kinds of assets 
and liabilities that private savers and b o rwwc w want and cannot 
get at home. Most, pbnltq create an international reserve asset, 
however, are addrefeped only to external liquidity problems which 
in many cases, and especially In Europe today, are the less 
important iasue. 

With agreesnent betWeea tbe United States and Europe—but 
without k-ifo ec eas iry h would be possible to develop a monetary 
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system which provided the externa! liquidity that is needed and 
also recognised the role of international financial intermediation in 
world economic growth. 

Europe Needs Dollars 

Analytical support and elaboration of this minority view is 
presented in numbered sections, conforming to the propositions 
advanced above as an alternative to the consensus. 

1. The idea that die balance of payments of a country is in 
disequilibrium if it is in deficit on the liquidity (US Department 
of Commerce) definition is not appropriate to a country with a large 
and qpen capital market that is performing the function of a 
financial intermediary. Banks and other financial intermediaries, 
unlike traders, are paid to give up liquidity. The United States 
is no more in deficit when it lends long and barrows short than is 
a bonk when it makes a loan and enters a deposit on its books. 
Europeans borrow from the United States, and Americans are 
willing to pay higher prices for European assets than European 
investors will, partly because capital is more readily available in 
the United States than in Europe, but mainly because liquidity 
preference in Europe is higher and because capital markets in 
Europe are much less well organised, more monopolistically con¬ 
trolled, and just plain smaller than in the United States. European 
borrowers of good credit standing will seek to borrow in New 
York (or in the Euro-dollar market, which is a mere extension of 
New York) when rates of interest are lower on dollar loans than on 
loans in European currencies, or when the amounts required are 
greater than their domestic capital markets can provide. But 
when domestic interferences prevent foreign intermediaries from 
bridging the gap and when domestic private intermediaries cannot 
bridge it while the public authqpties will not, borrowing possibili¬ 
ties are cut, and investment and growth are cut with it. 

2. It may be objected that no bank can keep lending if its 
depositors are unwilling to hold its liabilities. True. But savings 
can never be put to productive use if the owners of wealth are 
unwilling to hold financial assets and insist on what they consider 
a more " ultimate ” means of payment. If the bank is sound, the 
trouble comes from the depositors' irrationality. The remedy is 
to have a lender of last resort to cope with the effects of their 
attitudes or, better, to educate them or, if neither is possible, to 
make the alternative asset, (which, against the dollar, is gold) less 
attractive or less available. To prevent the bank from pursuing 
unsound policies—if it really tends to do so—it is not necessary 
to allow a run on it. The depositors can have their say in less 
destructive ways, e.g., through participating in the management 
of the bank of last resort or through agreement on the scale of 
the financial intermediation. 

The nervousness of monetary authorities and academic econo¬ 
mists is a consequence of the way they define a deficit and the 
connotations they attach to it. No bank could survive in riich 
an analytical world. If financial authorities calculated a balance 
of payments for New York vis- 4 -vis the interior of the United 
States, they would impose restrictions On New York’s bank loans 
to the interior and on its purchases of new issues. Between 1947 
and 1964 the liquid liabilities (demand and time deposits) of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System alone increased from 
$110 billion to $238 billion. This increase of $128 billion, or 
rid per cent, was not matched by an equal absolute or even 
proportionate increase in cash reserves. Indeed, these reserves 
increased only $1.6 billion, or 8 per cent Yet nobody regards 
this cumulated “ deficit ” of over $126 trillion as cause for alarm. 

The private market has not been alarmed about the international 
positron of the dollar in relation to other currencies or the liquidity 
of the United States. Although there has been private speculation 
in gold against the dollar, it has been induced largely by reluctance 


of some central banks to accumulate dollars. The doflac is the 
world’s standard of value; the Euro-doUar marfcet dosniaatctcSpstal 
markets in Europe; and the foreign dollar bond jafuket,lias easily 
outdistanced the unh-of-accouat bowl and the European M parallel 
. bond.” As one looks at sterling and the major Continental cur¬ 
rencies it is hard to imagine’ any one of them, stronger than die 
dollar today, five years from how. Of twenty years hence. 
Admittedly, short-term destabilising speculation against the dollar 
is possible, largely as a consequence, of errors of official and 
speculative judgment. It can be contained^ however, by gold-out¬ 
flows and support from other central banks, pr by allowing the 
dollar to -find its own level in world exchange markets. In die 
longer run, as now in die short, the dollar ia strong, not, weak. 

3. Since the US “ deficit ” is the result of liquidity exchanges or 
financial intermediation, it will persist as long aa capital movement 
is free, European capital markets remain narrower and less com* 
petitive than tbat.of the United States, liquidity preferences differ 
between the United States and Europe, and capital formation in 
Western Europe remains vigorous. In these circumstances, an 
effort to adjust the current account to the capital outflow is futile. 
The deficit can be best attacked by perfecting and eventually 
integrating European capital markets and moderating the European 
asset-holder’s insistence on liquidity, understandable though this 
may be after half a century of Wan, inflations, and capital levies. 

An attempt to halt the capital outflow by raising interest rates 
in the United States either would have little effect over any pro¬ 
longed period or else would cripple European growth. With Euro¬ 
pean capital markets joined to New York by substantial movements 
of short-term funds and bonds, the rate structure in the world 
as a whole will be set by the major financial centre, in this instance 
New York. Interest-rate changes in the outlying centres will have 
an impact on capital flows to them. Higher interest rates in New 
York will raise rates in the world as a whole. 

The effort is now being made to “correct the deficit” by 
restricting capital movements. Success in this effort is dubious, 
however, for two reasons. 

Money is Fungible 

In tbe first place, money is fungible. Costless to store and 
to transport, it is the easiest commodity to arbitrage in time end 
in space. Discriminating capital restrictions are only partly effec¬ 
tive, as the United States is currently learning. Some funds that 
are prevented from going directly to Europe will reach there by 
way of the less-developed countries or via the favoured few coun¬ 
tries like Canada and Japan, which are accorded access to the 
New York financial market because they depend upon it for capital 
and for liquidity. These leaks in tbe dam will increase as time 
passes, and the present system of discriminatory controls will 
become unworkable in the long run. The United States will have 
to choose between abandoning the whole effort or plugging the 
leaks. The choices in tbe long run are between no restrictions, 
restrictions on all outflows, and establishment of what is in effect 
a dollar block, or a dollar-sterling block, within which funds 
move freely but which applies uniform controls against movements 
to all non-block countries. 

In the second place, it is not enough to restrain the outflow of 
United States-owned capital. Aa Germany and Switzerland have 
found, to keep United States funds at home widens the spreads 
between short-term and long-term rates in Europe and also the 
spreads between the short-term rates at which European financial 
intermediaries borrow and lend, and so encourages repatriation 
of European capital already in the United States. For Europe, 
this effectively offsets restrictions 00 capital inflows. “ Home is 
where they have to take you in.” ft would be possible for the 
United States to block the outflow of foreign capita)—possible but 
contrary to tradition, if this door'» left open, the $57 billion 
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of foreign capital in the United States permit substantial net 
capital outflows, even without an outflow of US capital. 

4. Capital restrictions to correct the deficit, even if feasible, 
would stiU leave unanswered a fundamental question. Is it wise 
to destroy an efficient system of providing internal and external 
liquidity—-the inremationefr capital market—and substitute for it 
one or another contrived device of limited flexibility for creating 
additions to international reserve assets alone ? In the crisis of 
1963, Italy borrowed $1.6 billion in the Euro-dollar market 5 under 
the Bernstein plan it would have had access to less than one-tenth 
of the incremental created liquidity of say, $1 billion a year, 
perhaps $75 million in one yedr—a derisory amount. It would be 
the stuff of tragedy for the world's authorities laboriously to obtain 
agreement on a planned method of providing international reserve 
assets if that method, through analytical error, unwittingly 
destroyed an important source of liquid funds for European savers, 
of loans for European borrowers, and a flexible instrument for the 
intematiotuil provision of liquidity. Moreover, agreement on a way 
of creating additional international icserve assets will not neces¬ 
sarily end the danger that foreigners, under the influence of con¬ 
ventional analysis, will want to convert dollars into gold whenever 
they see what they consider a “ deficit." 

But, it will be objected, the fears of the European authorities 
about the dollar are facts of life, and the United States must 
adjust to them. Several points may be made by way of comment. 

Europe Squeezes Itself 

In the first place, the European authorities must be learning 
how much international trade in financial claims means to their 
economies, now that it has been reduced. Europe has discovered 
that liquidity in the form of large international reserves bears no 
necessary relationship to ability to supply savers with liquid assets 
or industrial borrowers with long-term funds in countries where 
financial intermediation is inadequately performed. Financial 
authorities in Italy, France, and even Germany have been trying to 
moderate the high interest rates which reflect strong domestic 
liquidity preference and the wide margins between the rates at 
which their intermediaries borrow and lend, as well as (in the case 
of Germany) their own policies. Having scant success in getting 
households, banks or private intermediaries to buy long-term 
securities, these authorities are increasingly entering the market 
themselves. Investment is declining : in Germany with long-term 
interest rates touching 8 per cent for the best borrowers, in Italy 
despite Bank of Italy purchases of industrial securities, and in 
France where government bonds are issued to provide capital to a 
limited list of industrial investors. It is ironic that US firms seem 
able to borrow in Europe more easily than European firms. Given 
their liquid capital strength in the United States, they have no 
objection to borrowing short, and command a preferred status when 
they choose to borrow long. But their operations in Europe put 
pressure on European long-term rates and enhance the incentive 
of other European borrowers and United States lenders to evade 
the restrictions. 

Europe’s own capital markets cannot equal that of the United 
States in breadth, liquidity, and competitiveness in the foreseeable 
future. Europe must therefore choose between an open inter¬ 
national capital market, using fiscal policy to impose any needed 
restraints, and use of monetary restraint with an insulated capital 
market. The second alternative involves serious dangers. Without 
substantial European government lending to industry, which is 
unlikely, the terms on which long-term money would be available 
may cause industrial stagnation. The first choice is the more 
constructive one, but it can work only if its implications are dearly 
understood. The United States, too, has failed to appreciate die 
role of New York fa the world monetary system. 

It must be recognised that trading m financial assets with the 


United States means a United States M deficitUnited States 
capital provides not only goods and services, but liquid assets to 
Europe, which means holding dollars. Moreover, the amount of 
dollars that private savers in Europe will want to acquire for 
transactions and as a partial offset to debts in dollars, and for other 
purposes, will increase. This increase in privately held dollars 
will involve a rising trend in the United States deficit on the 
Department of Commerce’s definition, though no deficit on the 
Bernstein Committee definition. 

But that is not all. The new liquid saving in Europe which is 
matched by European borrowing in the United States is hot likely 
to be held largely in dollars, and certainly will not be held entirely 
so. Savers typically want liquidity in their own currencies, and 
so do banks. If household and commercial banks want to hold 
liquid assets at home rather than securities or liquid assets in 
dollars, the counterpart of foreign borrowing by industry must be 
held by the central bank of their country in dollars, or converted 
into gold. This implies a deficit for the United States even on the 
Bernstein Committee’s definition. 

Whether householders and banks want to hold dollars or their 
own national currencies, the effect is the same: both alternatives 
now frighten the United States as well as Europe. They should 
not. And they would not if it were recognised that financial inter¬ 
mediation implies a decline in the liquidity of the inter¬ 
mediary as much when the intermediation is being 
performed in another country as when it is being performed 
domestically. An annual growth in Europe's dollar-holdings 
averaging, perhaps, $1 > to $2 billion a year or perhaps 
more for a long time is normal expansion for a bank the 
size of the United States with a fast-growing world as its body 
of customers. To the extent that European capital markets achieve 
greater breadth, liquidity, and competitiveness, the rates of increase 
in these dollar holdings consistent with given rates of world econ¬ 
omic growth would of course be lower than when these markets 
have their present deficiencies. But whatever rate of growth in 
these dollar holdings is needed, the point is that they not only 
provide external liquidity to other countries, but are a necessary 
counterpart of the intermediation which provides liquidity to 
Europe’s savers and financial institutions. Recognition of this fact 
would end central bank conversions of dollars into gold, the result¬ 
ing creeping decline of official reserves, and the disruption of capital 
flows to which it has led. 

It must be admitted that free private capital markets are some¬ 
times destabilising. When they are, the correct response is deter¬ 
mined governmental counter-action to support the currency that 
is under pressure until the crisis has been weathered. Walter 
Bagchot’s dictum of 1870 still stands. In a crisis, discount freely. 
Owned reserves cannot provide for these eventualities, as Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund.experience amply demonstrates. Amounts 
agreed in advance are almost certain to be too little, and they tip 
the hand of the authorities to the speculators. The rule is discount 
freely, and tidy up afterwards, transferring outstanding liabilities 
to the IMF, the General Arrangements to Borrow, or even into 
funded government-to-govemment debts such as were used to wind 
up the European Payments Union. Owned reserves or readily 
available discounting privileges on the scale needed to guard against 
these crises of confidence would be inflationary in periods of calm. 

m 

Let the Gold Go 

Mutual recognition of the role of dollar holdings would provide 
the most desirable solution: But if, nevertheless, Europe unwisely 
chooses to convert dollars into gold, the United States could 
restore a true reserved-currency system, even without European 
co-operation in reinterpreting deficits and lifting capital restric¬ 
tions. The decision would call for cool heads in the United States. 
The real problem is to build a strong international monetary 
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mechanism resting on credit, with gold occupying, at most, a subor¬ 
dinate position. Because the dollar is in a special position as a 
world currency, the United States can bring about this change 
through its own action. Several ways in which it can do so have 
been proposed, including widening the margin around parity at 
which it buys and sells gold, reducing the price at which it buys 
gold, and otherwise depriving gold of its present unlimited con¬ 
vertibility into dollars. The United States would have to allow its 
gold stock to run down as low as European monetary authorities 
chose to take it. If they took it all, which is unlikely, the United 
States would have no alternative but to allow the dollar to depre¬ 
ciate until the capital flow came to a halt, or, much more likely, 
until the European countries decided to stop the depredation by 
hdlding the dollars they were unwilling to hold before. If this 
outcome constituted a serious possibility, it seems evident that 
European countries would cease conversion of dollars into gold 
well short of the last few billions. 

This strategy has been characterised by The Economist as the 
“ new nationalism ” in the United States. It can reasonably be 
interpreted, however, as internationalism. It would enable the 
United States to preserve the international capital market and 
thereby protect the rate of world economic growth, even without 
European co-operation. The main requirement of international 
monetary reform is to preserve and improve the efficiency of the 
private capital market while building protection against its perform¬ 
ing in a destabilising fashion. 

The majority view has been gaining strength since 1958, when 
Triffin first asserted that the dollar and the world were in trouble. 
Between 1958 and 1965 world output and trade virtually doubled, 
the United States dollar recovered from a slight overvaluation, and 
the gold hoarders have foregone large earnings and capital gains. 
Having been wrong in I95| on the near-term position, the con¬ 
sensus may be more wrong today, when its diagnosis and prognosis 
are being followed. But this time the generally accepted analysis 
can lead to a brake on European growth. Its error may be 
expensive, not only for Europe but for the whole world. 
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Where We Disagree 

ehtajnly Americas deficit represents above alt a freemen 
of banking services to other financially less mature cam- 
tries. Certainly the current attempts to dam up the provision of 
these banking services threaten constriction for world trade end 
investment. Certainly one can see no quick replacement for those 
services, least of all through new official forms of international 
reserves (from Triffin to Cru). But that was neper their intended 
function . The function of new forms,of international credit i$ not 
to replace private international lending , but to reinforce it~~by 
warding off the threat of arm on the bank. This is the function 
of a central bank domestically. Commercial banks have bean able 
to operate as banks and lend long while borrowing short only 
because of this newly created cash and this ever open re-distount 
window. Why then can one suppose that banking fmotions can 
be extended internationally without any such equivalent source of 
international cash ? Britain's own experience in nmning down its 
international cash ratio to low fractions provides a warning example 
that America is bound to heed. 

We do not, therefore , see the institution of international credit 
on an organised basis as merely an optional extra in a working pay¬ 
ments system. It is the view that America can , even at this late 
stage of the day, perform all its old international financing functions 
without such international support that we have termed " the new 
nationalismCertainly America should not wed itself inextricably 
to its present gold buying and selling policy. It may be m the end 
that jolting the dollar as well as the pound off their present pegs 
turn out to be the one way in which radical moves to an inter¬ 
national monetary order can be launched. What seems unrealistic 
is to suppose, as our contributors do 9 that prospects of a possible 
dollar depreciation will actually uphold the present function of the 
dollar as a reserve currency by making central banks more willing 
to hold it. It is this contingent possibility that has surely made 
them increasingly reluctant about dollar liquidity . 
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STEEL PRICES 


Fred ex 

O N the brink of bringing forth the results 
of months of deliberating on steel 
prices, the Iron and Steel Board was last 
week asked (very nicely) by the Minister of 
Power, Mr Fred Lee, to think again. The 
new permitted maximum prices are said to 
have represented significant increases on 
present levels, a recognition of rises in raw 
material and labour costs during the last 
year. This is probably why it was sent 
back, since (the Government might reason) 
price increases sanctioned by a Government 
body, however nominally independent, 
would accord oddly with its attempts to 
hold the Prices and Incomes line. This has 
nowhere been stated officially, a decent 
silence having descended over both bodies. 
How the Board will react is equally a 


Machina 

matter for guessing. Under the 1953 Act, 
the Minister has to go to both Houses of 
Parliament for approval of any order— 
which is disinducement enough, offering 
room for resistance. More to the point, hit 
orders are subject to the proviso that he 
" shall not give any such direction to the 
Board {on prices] unless he considers that 
it is in the national interest and consistent 
with promoting the efficient. . . supply of 
iron and steel products. 9 * Qearly the Gov¬ 
ernment's broad policy on prices has nothing 
to do with the promotion of an efficient 
steel industry. 

This is the most disquieting aspect of die 
Minister's intrusion. The system of pricing 
administered by the Iron and Steel Board 
is far from satisfactory, most particularly 


because it allows no room for competition 
that might favour the efficient companies. 
It is required to fix maximum levels for 
prices, levels that have—at first by Overt 
agreement and now tacitly—served the in¬ 
dustry as minima too. The basic price 
structure is fixed every two or three years in 
a general review, of which the present 
review is the latest. This starts with the 
costs of production in ideal plants working 
under ideal conditions. The system, as the 
chairman of Colvilles said approvingly, 
“ has much to commend it.... The effect 
is to set a price leadership based on super 
efficiency.” But within the rigid framework 
that results the most efficient plants in die 
industry—like Richard Thomas and 
Baldwin's mill at Llanwem—are unable to 
make use of their efficiency by price-cutting. 
Unsatisfactory as it is, however, the Govern¬ 
ment is unlikely to change it much in 
advance of any resolution of its national¬ 
isation plans. 
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The Board must therefore work on, pro¬ 
ducing the price lists*at required by the 
Ace and taking into account all changes in 
costs. According to the industry* rises in 
costs last year—mostly in labour—came to 
£54 million a year: this compares with 
annual sales of the order of £1,000 million. 
A price increase amounting to 1 per cent 
was allowed at the beginning of the year— 
after an interim interview—when £11 
million was allowed out of £31 million 
claimed—so that the bite was a little 
blunted. But the companies’ results* in a 
year when the industry surprised itself by 
making 27 million tons (another record) of 
crude steel, were almost uniformly bad— 
reflecting these extra costs. Profits of nearly 
all the big companies fell, even on increased 
sales: at the pretax level, Stewarts and 
Lloyds' were down 23 per cent, Dorman 
Long's doWh io per cent, Colvilles' cut by 
two-thirds. All the company chairmen called 
for higher maxima. Within the terms of 
the Act, the Board should clearly give it— 
it is no part of its job to bankrupt the indus¬ 
try by decree. 

But having given it, what then ? The 
industry is approaching a year which will 
almost certainly be marked by reduced 
demand at home and increased competition 
and falling prices overseas. It would be a 
curious reaction, commercially, to put up 
prices in these conditions. Having got its 
higher ceiling, the industry is free—after 
1964’s Restrictive Practices Court decision 
—to ignore it. Whether it does or not the 
state-owned Richard Thomas & Baldwin, 
presently all but excluded from large tracts 
of the market, should be told to go in and 
compete for its share, cutting prices below 
the maxima where it profitably can. This 
much the Government can do. And if it 
leads to a downward spiral in prices this, in 
its turn, could lead to a more rapid shake* 
out of the weaker units of the industry— 
something the Iron and Steel Board's pric¬ 
ing system has notably failed to do so far, 
although it has tried. This is how capitalism 
might theoretically be expected to work in 
the absence of government support. The 
Government should try it out, rather than 
intervening on the grounds of general price 
policy in the teeth of cost increases it has 
not managed to hold. 

KEY INDICATORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

GOLD RESERVES 

Published gain of only CS million. 

But another sizeable repayment of debt. 

CARS 

Homo market buoyant In 
December after three bed 
month*. Registrations only 5% 
down on previous year. With 
exports high, production was near to 
the high autumn 1964 level. 


THE CREDIT SQUEEZE 

Reading Lord Cromer 

B clearing bankers who were anxious 
to know what commitments they could 
begin making now for the period after 
.Match have received an answer from the 
Governor of the Bank of England that is 
open to interpretation. “ In the preseot 
economic circumstances, restraint in the 
creation of credit must continue," said Lord 
Cromer's letter. Accordingly, the clearing 
banks, as well as all the other major financial 
institutions, have been requested, “ until 
further review," to limit advances to the 
private sector to the earlier ceiling of not 
more than 5 per cent above tne total 
outstanding in March, 1965. 

Statistically, this implies an actual 
tightening of the credit squeeze, with no 
additional scope for growth beyond March. 
The reality may be different. Because the 
clearing banks are running notably below 
the 5 per cent ceiling, they still have some 
leeway for a small increase in their lend¬ 
ing. All the Bank of England has indicated 
is that they should not use this leeway to 
loosen up on lending now, in anticipation 
of a relaxation in April. Theories that a 
tighter credit squeeze is being imposed to 
allow a gentler budget are premature. More 
likely, the Bank is holding its hand until it 
sees whether the budget is firm enough. 
Conceivably, some relaxation in the present 
credit curbs could still follow the budget. 

On a slightly different reading, Lord 
Cromer's letter portends a year of tighter, 
but possibly cheaper, credit. According to 
this view, the authorities are opening the 
way to a possible reduction in Bank rate. 
While there is no very good economic case 
at this stage for helping to divert capital 
from industry to housing, there is a very 
clear political case for easing the lot of the 
building societies, who were dissuaded with 
great difficulty last autumn from raising 
their mortgage rates, although they had 
earlier been forced to pay more for money. 
But sterling's recovery is still far from con¬ 
solidated. So any reduction in Bank rate, 
especially while the import surcharge still 
remains, would need to be presented as a 
change in the mix of credit restraints and 
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not a relaxation. Hence the theory .that 
Bank rate may be reduced, but that this 
would be accompanied by a tightening' of 
the quantitative restrictions on credit! A 
precedent for such a manoeuvre exists in 
last June's one-point reduction in Bank rate, 
which coincided with the announcement of 
further hire purchase restrictions. Whether 
a credit formula of “ cheaper but tighter ” 
would make economic eense is another 
matter. 


SHIPBUILDING 

Fairfield-s /{float 

W hether or not Mr George Brown 
finally persuades five unions to put 
£50,000 each into the Fairfield’s shipyard, 
it is now dear that the yard is back in busi¬ 
ness under new management and likdy to 
stay that way as long as Mr Brown is around. 
This new venture between the Government 
and private industry is still unwise and may 
not manage to keep its head above financial 
low water for long even with government 
underpinning, but now that it is In business, 
the new management at Fairfield's deserves 
support from anyone who wants to see 
Britain's shipbuilding industry competitive 
and effident. 

The reason for this is not—as some of its 
backers daimed last week—because Fair- 
field’s is a sound investment prospect. No 
shipyard in Britain can make that claim now 
—least of all those without repair facilities 
to cushion some of their losses, and Fair¬ 
field's is without them. It is purely because 
Fairfield's could and should become a test¬ 
bed for the best in management-labour 
relations and techniques available to British 
industry, and those benefits could then be 
passed on to the rest of the shipbuilding 
industry. (And others —such as printing— 
facing the same demarcation problems and 
poor management-labour relations,) For this 
reason it is important that the new manage¬ 
ment at Fairfield's win the confidence and 
understanding of the rest of the shipbuild¬ 
ing industry which has so far opposed its 
very existence. Mr Stewart was apt exactly 
helping his cause by making public pro¬ 
nouncements—as he did last week—on what 
should or should not happen to the indus- 
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tty befest tbs Ge4de^R»»rt» published; 
The task*bemdbf himfa fomkiabk enough 
to keep- him faUy occupied without shoulder¬ 
ing other people'* burden*. 

THE ECONOMY 

Standing Still 

• » ' , „ . \ 

T he latest batch of official national 
income catenates confirms the slow¬ 
down in Britain’s economic growth; In the 
third quarter of 1965, the gross domestic 
product was barely 2 per cent more in real 
terms than a year before; moreover and 
more significantly* it was sttH actually some* 
what lower than in the first quarter of the 
year. (We think, as suggested in Business 
Brief, January 22nd, that,by now it may 
have got back to that earty 1965 IpyeL). If 
one irons out last spring’s beat-the-budget 
spending, there was little change in the 
general level of activity in the flfst three 
quarters of last year. Consumer spending 
; and fixed investment edged down a shade : 
stockbuilding, exports and public spending 
all went up a bit. The latter, by the third 
quarter, was 4 per cent greater in volume 
than a year earlier; just under one per cent 
of this rise was accounted for by the 
abolition of prescription charges. 

Throughout the year, while production 
stagnated, costs per unit of output were 
clearly rising fast. Although employment 
was not rising, as it did in 1964, tho nation's 
wage and salary bill went up by about 1 ] 
per cent in each of the second and third 
quarters of 196$ compared with a 2 per cent 
quarterly rise during 1964. Dividend pay¬ 
ments dropped sharply from inflated pre- 
budget levels; and by the third quarter, 
although still up on a year before, were well 
below those in the fourth quarter of 1964. 
Altogether, personal income before tax last 
summer was 7 per cent higher than a year 
before. 

Average industrial pay has gone up more. 
According to the Ministry of Labour’s half- 
yearly survey, average weekly earnings of all 
workers rose 8i per cent on the twelve 
months to October 196$, and the average 
pay for men in manufacturing topped the 
£20 a week mark for the first time. Despite 
Mr Brown's incomes policy, the rise in 
hourly wage earnings—at xo per cent—was 
a record. The part of the rise attributable to 
“ wage drift"—the extent to which the rise 
in actual hourly earnings, excluding over¬ 
time, exceeds the rise in hourly wage rates 
•—was also a record; but it was still only 
2i per cent. It is plain that wages poUcy is 
still the main thing that is going wrong. 

Where the Money Went 

W hy, in view of this rise in earnings, 
did consumer spending stand so 
still ? The answer is that much of the 
extra money wsa absorbed by the inland 
revenue end national insurance finds* on' 
the one hand, and,by-higher price* (tome of 
which reflect higher indirect taxes), on the 
other hand. After direct taxations total 
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quarter of 196$ W J par cent ftipMF than. 
a year befo^ and^ pric^ww* betweep 
and $ par cent higher. Since saving habits 
were pretty well unchanged and popula¬ 
tion numbers must have risen by more than 
1 per cent, the British avenge standard of 
living night have fallen just a shade, But 
not that of .the average factory .worker. A 
family man with two children earning 
around the £1,000 a year mark tfho has had 
a pay rise of 8 per cent over the twelve 
months is 1 to 2 per cent better off in real 
terms* Only those with a sizeable share of 
their income liable to tax at the standard 
rate felt the full blast of rhe April, 1965 

budget. .. 

Tnc national accounts show just how 
strong, this has been. In the third quarter 
of 19S5 direct * taxes on personal incomes 
plus national insurance contributions, from 
employers as well as individuals, were run¬ 
ning at an annual rate of £4,930 million; 
this represented i6i per cent of personal 
income before tax. Twelve months before 
the corresponding figures were £4,150 mil¬ 
lion and 15 per cent. The Government’s 
1965 surplus on ordinary revenue account 
must have been of the order of £800 
million. With company profits falling and 
personal savings under pressure, it is the 
public sector that will have any extra money 
this year for capital spending. 

AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 

Those Marginal Seats 

T HfiRB are aircraft factories in several of 
the most agonisingly marginal constitu¬ 
encies ; both political parties are convinced 
that there are votes to be gained or lost 
among aircraft workers that could tip those 
sensitive seats either way and buck the 
national trend, regardless of which way that 
happened to be running. Every speaker in 
Tuesday’s debate on the aircraft industry’s 
future took good care that he could not be 
accused of alienating votes, in the most 
remarkable demonstration of mass tight¬ 
rope walking that Parliament has witnessed 
this many a day. It just is not possible to 
make constructive suggestions about the 
aircraft industry without offending someone; 
most members of Parliament felt they were 
safe in attacking the United States, so they 
attacked everything American with an 
enthusiasm of which President de Gaulle 
would have approved, and observed a collec¬ 
tive taboo on virtually everything else. 

The Minister of Aviation did indeed 
forecast a smaller aircraft industry, but not 
in the sort of terms tfiae would make anyone 
take fright. He talked of the need for one, 
rather than two, aircraft companies, but did 
not say what the Government proposed to 
do if Hawker Siddelcy refused to play 
mergers M voluntarily,” which the company 
shows every sign of doing. 

- Nor did the mam opposition speaker, Mr 
Robert . Carr, attack the proposal for a 
government shareholding in any Hawker 
Siddeley-BAC merger, with anything like 
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fajifespfahRofhfrVfafifayfittfa tea^rifiW 
the inti suggratioi whwfcWuoirigMlfa 
put fofatodhjr Lord Flowden’s eaatadm : 
There !* * cast far taking the endraaktraft 
industry into national • ownership tad 
running it: as .1; fraafay g om amcB t aubsi- 
diced and ifaaooikd lMSfaeMk Qr there fa 
a case far leering: it fa. private hands en¬ 
tirely and telling it to operate commercially. 
But there k no case at aUfrirmixed private/' 
poblic ownership that wfasti&jeave tat 
private directors withlj& 
extract order,, from the Government, and 
the Government director* with 
power to resist there pressure* fahje$i 
customer, the Govemwfttnowha». fi# 
perhaps it is udcfattitaMe fa expect 
members of Parliament aefejf with pf.e-r 
eWctfart .Jitters to fay jheir heads on 
the Mock' now Over ..f problem . which 
wijf be with them for a. long time* Only 
one hopes for the good of tire country 
that the Defence Review has not had its 
teeth similarly drawn. 1 


FERTILISERS 

The Costs of Sulphur 

F OR the fast time since 1959, fertiliser 
prices are-rising in Britain. Last week 
the biggest producer of compond fertilisers, 
Fisons, put up its prices by2 per cent, 
about 128 . 6d. a ton; thh week Imperial 
Chemical Industries followed Suit ; ahdit 
seems likely that Shellstar, the new Shell 
Chemicals/Armour subsidiary and tie-third 
large company in the field; wiU not be 
backward in taking this opport u n i ty of 
easing what must be, for it, a barely profit¬ 
able situation. These increases- follow 
several years of declining prices and are 
based on sharp rises in the price of sulphur 
—45 per cent up in the fast eighteen 
months. This rise accounts for nearly all 
the price increase. 

Prices in this intensely competitive field 
started to fall in 1961, when the fertiliser 
subsidy was cut and prices dropped slightly 
more to maintain the net price to the 
farmer. This process became almost an 
annual affair: between i960 and 1964 the 
subsidy was cut by £2 18s. lid. on ICIfa 
No. 1 compound and tbe price of the ferti¬ 
liser was cut by £2 16s. 6d. The companies 
felt they had to hold down prices to the 
farmer to maintain sales—and to hold their 
share of the market. Fisons suffered most. 
By far the biggest producer of compounds, 
with 40 per cent of the compounds market 
(totalling 2.9 million tons in Britain fast 
year), it was tbe main target for the other 
companies. Its pre-tax profits fell 13 per 
cent between i960 and 1964; the ratio of 
pre-tax profits to sales (of which roughly 
two-thirds came from fertilisers) dropped 
from. 10 per cent to 7 per cent This was 
a measure of the squeeze* It was also a 
measure of-the expensive effort Fisons, in 
common with ^the other companies, was 
putting into re-equipping with new plant, 
nuking itself was “ basic" fa raw- 
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materials. Gomj^ttou.between the three 
largest producers , will intensify as the new 
woks come tin stream. It is possible that 
the. economies of the new plants will allow 
the. companies to make some price reduc¬ 
tions again. But sulphur* prices are likely 
to stay high for some years to come. 


NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES & CBI 

Problems of Adjustment 

D espite the Government's initial reluct¬ 
ance, the nationalised industries were 
allowed to join the new Confederation of 
British Industries last autumn, where they 
were eagerly welcomed. Now there have 
been rumours—anxiously denied on all sides 
—that the nationalised industries have been 
finding cohabitation with their unnationa- 
jised brothers more uncomfortable than they 
expected. 

The disaffection, such as it is, seems to 
have been caused by official CBI reaction to 
the rail freight increases last December. 
These were publicly “ deplored,*’ with 
appropriate ifs and buts, by the CBI office, 
as contributing to industry's costs. Unfor¬ 
tunately British Railways was not consulted 
first. Mr Raymond was angry and the sus¬ 
picion grew in some minds that the CBI 
was applying “double standards” to the 
behaviour of its members: price rises by 
Rationalised industries were deplorable, 
tjboec of private firms were “ just business.” 
This impression was only reinforced by the 
CBI's present campaign against extension of 
the manufacturing powers of the nationa¬ 
lised industries. 

■ For the nationalised industries to walk out 
of the CBI in a huff would be a mistake. 
Expressing opinions on government policy 
is only a part of the CBI’s function. Even 
here die interests of nationalised industries 
only diverge from the rest occasionally; 
their interests coincide even more closely 
bn more mundane bread and butter aspects 
of CBI work—Neddy, the Plan, incomes 
policy, labour, pensions, research, manage¬ 
ment and technical education. As associate 
members the nationalised industries are not 
represented on the CBI’s enormous Grand 
Council and are not therefore associated 
with ha official expressions of policy. And a 
nationalised industry can always issue a dis¬ 
saving statement on a particular policy 
point u feels strongly about. 

However 14 commercial ” the nationalised 
Industries ore now, and would like to 
Become, the fact remains that to. some 
degree they fciust inevitably be instruments 
of government policy. But this is no reason 
for some member firms of the CBI to, say, 
treat nationalised industries’ charges as just 
’.one form of taxation, or to use them as 
whipping boys for the government in order 
to sent political points. By chaftte, the 
CBI is in danger of establishing an image of 
temg against nationalised industries* as such. 
NhwBofet tips is tfattue and unfair. But it 
would Vo the CBIY authority no harm to 
soft pfitlal this one for a while. 


MERCHANT BANKS , 

Into the Golden Ring • 

A fter some two years of intermittent 
negotiation, the merchant bankers 
Kleinwort, Benson have finally bought 
Sharps, Pixley and Company and thus pene¬ 
trated the magic circle of the London 
bullion market. In the old prewar days, 
merchant banks like Kleinwort, Benson 
could do a profitable gold trade even 
though they were not members of the inner 
bullion market, by passing on an accumula- 
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tion of orders to the handful bf firths that 
actually were members of the market But 
in the postwar era, the gold business in 
London has been, essentially; a wholesale 
business with the big customers, like the 
Swiss banks, ordering in bulk directly from 
the members of the bullion market and only 
then breaking up and passing on thg pur¬ 
chases to their customers. Tnus, since the 
war, Kleinwort, Benson has found itself 
effectively shut out of gold trading. Now 
it has followed in the steps of Hambros 
Bank, which bought up Mocatta and Gold- 
smid, the gold refiners and dealers, in 1957. 


LAND PRICES 

Tax the 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

Despite the recent and surely ephemeral 
softening in land prices, following directly 
from the temporary tightening of mortgage 
money, agricultural land remains Britain's 
most rapidly appreciating asset. A five 
hundred acre farm bought in 1957 f° r 
£40,000 could be sold today for close to 
£100,000. In addition, because of the pre¬ 
mium obtainable for a farm with vacant 
possession, fewer farm tenancies are being 
granted. Predictably, farmers are grumb¬ 
ling about this—at least when they are 
buying land—but since they would also 
grumble if land values fell, is there any 
reason to take their complaints seriously? 

Yes, up to a point. Agriculture improves 
its efficiency by letting the best farm busi¬ 
ness expand. But high values on land drive 
down the returns on farming capital; and 
most progressive farms are run by men who, 
sensibly, do not want assets with low earn¬ 
ing power. Economists learned from 
Ricardo that farm rents and land values are 
determined by the profitability of farming 
on the one hand and the rate or return con¬ 
sidered normal for agriculture on the other. 
Much of the recent increase in land rents 
and values is admittedly due to increases in 
profitability, and the 1958 Act which 
allowed landlords to take advantage of these 
increases in profitability. (It is rather sad 
that no one told successive Ministers of 
Agriculture about Ricardo. Much to the 
delight of landowners, rent is treated in the 
Annual Reviews like any other cost—com¬ 
pletely ignoring the fact that rent is a 
consequence of profitability and not a cost 
independently imposed.) 

* Profitability is only one side of the coin. 
What about the 44 normal ” return expected? 
Here we find a conflict; for the commercial 
fanner is not the only land-holder. Jtich 
men looking for sensible ways to spend the 
marginal million are happy to buy forms 
earning virtually nothing on capital—** 
long as they can enjoy their rural sporting 
pursuits, 4 country mansion' and some 
brown- egg*. *Tbe same class is eccentric 
enough to want its wealth to reach descend¬ 
ants rather than the Treasury, and finds 
owning land a legitimate escape from die 


Landlord 

heaviest death duties (for which it is valued 
at only 45 per cent). The impact made by | 
these buyers of land can be out of propor¬ 
tion to their numbers. Only a small per¬ 
centage of British farms change hands each 
year and a few hundred prospective pur- j 
chasers who are not return-conscious can 
increase the whole range of land, values. 


W hat can be done? Three things. 

First there is no case whatever for 
maintaining a differential lower death duty 
on land. The only argument that might be 
used for maintaining the lower death duty 
is that land fragmentation must be pre¬ 
vented. But land fragmentation is no more 
serious than factory fragmentation and in 
any case legislation could—and should—be 
introduced to prevent subdivision. . 

Secondly, and more controversially: the 
government should end the total exemption 
enjoyed by agricultural land from ordinary 
rates. A general Annual Rate on land 
should be re-introduced. The rate should 
be fairly steep (e.g. £5 an acre upwards), 
and levied on the landowner. This would 
encourage the efficient use of land. It 
would certainly reduce land prices. It 
would transfer income back from the land¬ 
lord to the Treasury. (Largely as a result 
of government policies, annual farm rents 
have increased something like £50 million 
over the past decade.) The third step, in 
the same direction, would be to try a tax 
on sporting rights. Although this might be 
attacked by every peer north of the Trent 
it would be easy to defend bn grounds of 
tax equity. And it would make it expensive 
for the sporting landlord, to: ignore the 
farming efficiency <rf his estate. The “field 
sports brigade” might even spend more 
time in their London offices, with unpre¬ 
dictable consequences. 

. These three measures, unifying death 
duty rates, reintroducing a general land 
rate and imposing a sporting right# tax, 
would help dommercial forming ; they 
woitid fxovide a useful contribution to the 
Exchequer ; they would hurt only land- 
owners. What planks for a labour party 
programme. 
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famous plastics unite 



strongest group 
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A down leading companfes-incbdng the two pioneers of the 
industry-are nOw putting together to bring you the most compreheh' 
rive plastics service ever offered. Bekdhe, Xylonite, Cobex, Waterite, 
mlex-these ace some <of the famous names behind the new BXL 
symbol. 

Bekdite Xylonite limi te d represents those U.1C plestics interests 
ue Jototiy owned by The Dhtutn Company Limited and 
Pjten Cinjidt Com ^tiQD of New Ydrk. The financial strength and 
|te«ich experience of dieS|«wo grest orglnisadonsptthidea ixiw^' 
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Or its tide, Sharps, 
broking firm, 
dale been 


T* * 

. >1* 
t formate 

_jly. Kleinwort, Benton Dm era 

the Ustchsnce anyone is Iftdym awe of 
getting into the golden ring. Four of ibis 
ring’s mcnjbmim, merchant banks or 

. Vvj«« *' r-i_ J... • _i__o_ l. ..a... 

ie;nieta]: 
of,;an^te 

imjoitosfcf: ttnit / Slutrjrisv. ; Fiitbnr - a$pne' Stitt 
licked; The Bank of Etiglafld, whiphator 
trolsthe L0acfagt gold: market, gppghmtly 
gave (ba^ apinxrnu for thefat$st takeover 
predseljrDecanse of the stiffeningit givessn 
existing member qf the market. But,giveti 
me Bank’s desire fbr a stmB, closely-knit 
market over which. it can exerdse the 
minutest scrutiny, : titip 'a^catiottt 

from ourridCrasre unlikely to stand modi 
cha nce. .’ ^ 

> *’? ■ 'if. i / 

DRUGS 

TCP Coes Supermarket 

P fizer’s decision to seil its TCP pro¬ 
ducts to supermarkets and other shops, 
as from last week—and to back the. move 
with the biggest advertising campaign in 
TCP’s history—has aroused the chemists. 
The Pharmaceutical Society of Great. Britain 
takes the line that it is against the public 
interest to allow the. TCP proven (based 
on trichlorophenol, an antiseptic) or indeed 
any medicines, to be sold in shops other 
than chemists. It frowns on sales of 
aspirins, Dettol and the like maintaining 
that, because there fa no control, there fa 
nothing to stop people buying dangerously 
large quantities of any one brand. (What 
stops them now from going from chemist 
to chemist ?) The Society also points out 
that TCP liquid antiseptic is the only anti¬ 
septic offered in general stores that can 
actually be drunk, although it 'seems a 
quaint [choice.of tipple. 

Pfizer says, with justice, that the public 
expects tobe able .to buy “popular” drugs 
in retail stores, and dsn {pint to the fata 
that.' other major, manuts&urers Uke 
Beecham and Keckitt have been seHtsig 
their products like dtls Tor years. Anyway, 
a gqod half of the TCP-range consists tif 
toothpMte and soap,, both Of-which aeUlfo 
.'supessiarkets already wluk r the TOP 
toothpaste On the back of.a Chemist’s shelf 
catches nobody's eye at all; hence,.presum¬ 
ably, the advertising campaign. „ Pfizer fa 
alto fatistif# fat resale price meinteaan&, 
to stop riiO^rmarketeeis gsinina an advdft* 
tage over me ihefnlsts. They, m any cam, 
appear to be fighting a loosing battle. Last 
year chain-stores—wool worth fa particular 
—started cifttfam. prices for toiletries and 
cosmetic*. Apa the Mg pharmaceutic »l oobO- 
nnies are Stitt doing very.niody with 
dbctorsprescrftHng atrteplwrietarjr drugs; 
•omp '7 i per eent of the total, than the ita- 
L “ed end'cheaper equivale nt s, »H of 
r gpto&dh'tfvdSjr across the chemists’ 
iterfc Pwer hatooly reeently Made large 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 

Here?s Horn to Export 

S ome of the men producing agricultural 
machinery deserve MOdtt \ hpoodfti 
The industry’s exports were VklUed «ra' 
record £16$ million fast yearj eighty-four 
per cent of tottl * UKjioducdon Rod £t : 
million up on 1964- 1 Ttiiiftep ind tracfor 
made up fig percent of these exports. 
i »Mjdjs no flash in to w pan . 
of agricultural, machinery kavq 
ireued since i95o amf doiUbled since 1959^ 
Now, with new models flowing Irtootitfjf 
from jfhe production Sties of attthe majoe 
pricers, after some design and\ labour 
gobbles,'-jRfc mduttryialoduug forward t#f 
In even b*ttervear ahead. 1 : 

i MssseyBergufew tops the list. Last year 
it sent- $1,500 tractors abroad, more' than 
three, quarters of its production. Fojrd. ex, 
ported 40,000 tractors—about 70 per cent; 
of Output; International Harvester exported 
9Q per cent of the 29*000 tractors it pro, 
duced in Britain, and fa in the midst of 
increasiqg cspacity by nearly a half; David 
Brown produced 19,342 tractors last year, 

8 per cenrmore dun the year before, and 
it too is expanding capacity. Sties of its 
tractors to the- United States rose from 
1,000 to 3,000 during 1965, The company 
exported 80 per cent of its production last 
year, the same proportion as the BMCs 
tractor division, which produced 17,500 
units. The BMC Bathgate factory is now 
working to its 400 a week capacity on the 
standard tractors, but if the target for mini 
tractor production (350 a week) is reached, 
BMC will be producing 37,500 tractors 
in 1967 and will probably seek to expand 
capacity even further. 

In the face of these production {dans, it 
is worth asking just how much boom is 
there left to the tractor business ? , It will 
take perhaps four or five years' for from 
mechanisation m Europe to average out 
towards Britain’s level (37 arable acres per 
traCfor and now entirely a replacement 
market? which leaves a good deal of room 
Mitt for exports.""' ‘ -. 



a ra 

tofflica bld tos t mediam-sirtd maksr*cf 
fletton bridcS, Whittleses Central. The 
directors and families (who include L. P. 

fofthrir 

majority T 



r )b-'4k&n<^ioi ^ 
makers. But it does not make Sernas, 
1 basedetoe partkt^ufypleatifulciehdipmiid 
:uttfkmUc c%„ wfaicfr amt 
fa rim market. .WhktitoenJbkilfmfaBmof 
the fiettoh day belt at Peterborough, and 
pear the major centres of bfifidihg. acrirgK 
Most important frottotoe NCB’s p6fai.it 
view, Whitdesesowtis 49$ .acres nMtiflU 
r.fand, a mple for expansion when 
•6 that toe.NCR is spaifed having 
to mike farther,'bida; whidi might not be 
10 friendly asthe present onb. .-.I 


With the Hull by slgctioa not of the 
way, the government fdt no need to hdld 
up further the newt that it had acoepted 
without qualification the- Meet and fa. 
comes Board’s acceptance witootit qual^ 
fication of the praposals' bf die reviewing 
boards of die pay of the armed fasces and 
higher civil servants. After att tbfa argy- 
bargy, the armed forces got their, izi ‘pet 
cent and the civil servants increases whiefa 
were reported as ranging from 3I per cent 
at die top to nearly t2 per cost for under¬ 
secretaries. In fact,, this comparison fa a bit 
of a cheat *, the range fa even greater; Over 
the two yean to whidi. all top other pay 
awards are related, assistant secretaries— 
die grade below under-secneraries—got aa 
extra £600 or 15 per cent at the maximum 
of their scale. 


Lost year was still bad for fire.. Damage 
came to £75,096,000 against 1964*3 all tone 
record of £76,749,000, the first decrease-for 
foitir years. Industry andofficea sre still the 
worst offenders. -And December fa always 
one of toe worst months; in-1964 the figure 
teahhed.a Staggering £ 1 3,995,006—Decem¬ 
ber 1965 was only £8,248,000 but still about 
toe -highest figwe for any single month. 
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BRITAIN’S GO LB RESERVES 'Th6Tfa«uiy chess to show-an Inortaspof C5 

rnttNon* in Britain . |#a«vaa in ^ammrV # tha 

fifth sudeassiva incraaaa afncf iut 
>*•••- ^ tutnebund. Tha dieoloaad monthlyJricrBaaaa atort-' 
Ing in Saptambar now nan; iti t million: 6l r 42; 
41, 6, ff. But tha Traaainy haa BM Indktaud that 
tha bulk of Januar/i akohbhga accrual* Ilk# 
December'*, ha* been used to rapay^cantml bank¬ 
ing debts to iha ^ federal Reserve. So thit «un of 1 
figures doea-notimply a corresponding deceleration 
in the reflux of funds. But one guesses that jthara 
has bach tonic deceleration. Sterling 'remains 
quiet iy firm; though atilt not as buoyant.at ft 
should be at tints seesbix Guesses that the fodeval 
Resefye i^ a/mosl paid could be optimistic. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTRACTING 

Italy Walks Off with Mantaro 

How Latin American politics and Latin business wit got the better of the 
British and Germans in their £ioo million Mantaro partnership to harness 
a tributary of die Amaaon in the high Andes. 


E ven a good wbrd from Mr Stewart in 
Lima last month has failed to keep the 
Mantaro contract for Britain. The govern¬ 
ment of President Manuel Prado of Peru 
first decided on the scheme in late 1961. 
The original contract—following a broad 
survey by the American consultants Arthur 
D. Little, based largely on aerial photo¬ 
graphy—was signed with an Anglo-German 
consortium in May, 1962, despite influential 
criticism. 

The World Bank thought the scheme too 
big for Peru's 11 million population. Peru's 
private Empresas Electricas, with its much 
smaller but World Bank backed Huara de¬ 
velopment, was also against it at first. Even 
President Belaunde himself, in power since 
mid-1963 and a passionate advocate of 
development and irrigation in Peru, had 
bis doubts. He was attracted by Mantaro 
because it would irrigate the Pacific plains 
and supply power to Lima as well as open¬ 
ing up tracts of country to industry; but 
be has always feared that it might interfere 
with mote cherished straight irrigation 
schemes from the river Majes and at Olmos. 
But the French consulting firm, Sofrelec, 
seemed to quieten all doubts by reporting 
that Mantaro would be essential by 1970 
for Peru's needs, in addition to the other 
schemes. Even so, Peru's Congress did not 
finally tie the President down until 
December, 1965. 

The 35-vcar wait since May, 1962, had 
a catastrophic effect on the original contract. 
Estimated local costs soared, helping to 
carry the first stage cost from around £35 
million to £90 million. The British credit 
consortium of 39 institutions led by Lazards 
had not agreed to finance local costs, and 
Belaunde could not afford to. This credit 
difficulty first came to a head in the Summer 
of 1962. At about the same time rumours 
of Italian interest in the contract leaked 
through the Peruvian press. Only some fast 
moving by Merck Finck finance house of 
Munich and the Kreditanstallt fur Weider- 
aufbsu, which offered to offset some British 
Army of the Rhine support costs by sup¬ 
plying credit for local Peruvian costs on the 
British side of the contract, kept the whole 
venture afloat. 

Then, last ; autumn, an Italian con¬ 
sortium, with 'iavipr three year's hindsight, 
put iu a bid. Jtlooked to be more than 
13 per cent cheaper thafc the Anglo-Gerinan 
estimate ^ though this was based on different 



local costs and was contested on these 
grounds by the consortium through a public 
debate in the Lima press. Pressed on by an 
ultimatum from his Congress in December 
to decide between the consortia by January 
31st, President Belaunde still had not made 
up his mind when the British foreign secre¬ 
tary, Mr Stewart, visited Lima in early 
January. Mr Stewart actually suggested an 
independent arbitration; and, though not 
as a direct result of his suggestion, Elektro- 
watt of Zurich was asked to do this. It 
reported in less than three weeks; and 
apparently recommended the Italian tender 
cost, on the grounds of its superior Riva 
turbines, and of its tunnelling experience. 
The heart of the project will be a 121-mile- 
long tunnel or tunnels through the neck of 
a curve in the river, giving a head of water 
of 2,700 feet. 

Bitter Surrender 

T he Anglo-German consortium approves 
Elektrowatt and accepts its reports ; but 
the members are nevertheless bitter. For 
one thing, the consortium heard from the 
Peruvian government that the contract was 
cancelled a week after everyone else, fol¬ 
lowing 3! years of studies and tangible 
effort, mostly by Wimpey, on the iwra- 
structure. For another, pipers have been 
circulating in Lima and ip Europe showing 
an intricate network of cross directorships: 
between, on the one side, the local office of 
the Fiat subsidiary *tmpresit, and its asso¬ 
ciate Infcpregilo (which is jointly Owned with 
two Italian contracting firms Girda and 
Lodigiani) afid, on the other, Empresas 
Electricas, the Mantaro Corporation and a 
number of local Peruvian suppliers and 


sub-contractors. Impregilo is the civil 
engineering arm of the successful Italian 
consortium. These interests have certainly 
had nothing to do with the adverse Elektro¬ 
watt report. But the British and Germans 
say that in order to undercut at all, even on 
an undetailed tender, the Italians must have 
seen the detailed work put in by the Anglo- 
Germans. 

The atmosphere is not lightened by the 
fact that since March, 1962, the consultants 
to the Peruvian government have been 
Electroconsult of Milan, which until last 
year was controlled by Montecatini, the 
SADE electricity group and Fiat, when 
Electroconsult was founded in 1955, with 
the encouragement from the Italian state 
holding company IR 1 , one of its declared 
aims was to help Italian exports of electro¬ 
generating hardware. The subject of 
affiliated consultants and contractors is in 
fact one that is causing increasing unease 
in World Bank and other aid-giving circles. 
Clearly in 1965 the staff of Electroconsult 
began to appreciate the potential embarrass¬ 
ment of their position, not mitigated by in¬ 
creasing interference from Montecatini, 
which now controlled SADE and thus Elec¬ 
troconsult too. Last year Electroconsult's 
senior consulting engineers bought the com¬ 
pany from Montecatini and Fiat; they now 
claim to represent no one but themselves. 

International contracting is a tough busi¬ 
ness. This is not the first time the Italians 
have secured a plum with a late bid, and 
accusations have often flown to and fro. 
In another Peruvian contract they secured 
the Machu Picchu hydroelectric scheme, 
the tender costs they quoted have never 
looked like being achieved. But the 
Italians have built up a solid engineering 
reputation with achievements like Kariba. 
It remains to be seen whether the Mantaro 
incident will discourage British firms or 
sour Anglo-Peruvian trade relations. Well¬ 
man Engineering, which has just landed a 
splendid contract in Norway, and Davy 
Ashmore will probably tender for the exten¬ 
sion to the Chimbote steelworks in Peru. 
And, in exchange for coming down off his 
Mantaro fence, President Belaunde has been 
given the parliamentary go-ahead for his 
Majes and Olmos irrigation projects. These 
should soon be up for tender. Will George 
Wiffip^come back for more ?! 

INTERNATIONAL MONEY 

Cards on the Table 

T his week’s Paris meetings of the official 
study group op a new intetnattpoai 
reserve asset saw, at last, some cards being 
lajd.on the conference tabic. On the basis 
of at least some of., these proposals, oego- 
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tiatioos may later begin; they ha*e not be¬ 
gun yet. Four protects have been submitted. 
The first was presented by Dr Enuninger 
of the German Bundesbank ; it consisted of 
a dilution of the original French proposal 
for a collective reserve unit, as outlined in 
these columns a week ago; and while it was 
based oh earlier discussions between Ger¬ 
many, Italy, Holland and Belgium, the paper 
was presented by Dr Enuninger in his per¬ 
sonal capacity; The same diplomatic ploy 
was used by Britain and Canada, which put 
in their contributions in the personal names 
of Si? Denis Rickett and Mr A. B. Hockin 
respectively. The British project was seen 
by Paris sceptics as couched in fairly general 
terms, with the primary aim of showing that 
Britain has its own views and is not purely 
and simply an ally of the Americans. 

But the British plan is more than a 
rehash of the 1962 mutual currency account, 
otherwise known as the Maudling plan. 
Britain now accepts the need for a new 
international reserve asset. Will it also 
agree to let foreign central banks transfer 
their sterling balances into a freely usable 
account at the IMF? This would be a 
very sensible and useful attachment to 
the American plan—which is liberal on 
the creation of future reserves, but still 
shrinks from the problem of dealing with 
the existing strains on the reserve curren¬ 
cies. But we learn from another foreign 
source that Britain has differed with 
America on a much more dubious line: that 
it has sided with the continentals in propos¬ 
ing that the use of the new reserve asset 
should be rigidly linked to gold. 

America’s own proposals are bearteningly 
liberal. They propose a five-year target for 
world liquidity growth in the region of $2 
billion a year, or 3 per cent, which would 
maintain actual growth experience up to, 
but not including, 1965 (when total world 
liquidity actually fell). The Americans them¬ 
selves would prefer $3 billion or 4'pcr cent, 
but know that they cannot get that. In the 
present continental mood, one would be 
lucky to get $x billion. The creation of 
new units in a given year would take into 
account additions to or losses of liquidity in 
the previous year, measured through such 
quantities as new gold entering monetary 
reserves, increases or decreases in dollar 
holdings, etc. For the developing countries, 
America is also proposing additional auto¬ 
matic drawing rights in the IMF in addition 
to the present gold tranche ; this might re¬ 
quire some form of new standby borrowing 
authority for the IMF so that it could ac¬ 
quire the hard currencies that its borrowers 
demanded. 

Through all this, the French representa¬ 
tives sat silent this week. French tactics are 
to be reconsidered at the end of February 
at a meeting to be held, a lfttle ominously, 
at the Elysde. Some Paris observers believe 
that France is preparing a tactical retreat 
in which it would agree to a limited scheme 
on something like the Emmioger lines, but 
ensure that it cdhtaihed «h easy get-out 
clause if France should decide to leave the 
scheme at an eariy date. Another theory is 
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that, in order to outflank some of die present 
officials, the French government may 
appoint a special advisory group of its own 
to watch over the problems raised by re¬ 
form j and that none other than M. Jacques 
Rueff might be invited to sit on this com¬ 
mittee. But no decision has yet been taken. 


BELGIAN RIOTS 

How Much Welfare 
Is Enough ? 

Brussels 

he Belgian government has a tough and 
tricky job in its attempt to close down 
uneconomic coalmines and move the 
workers into more profitable activities. And 
this week’s troubles in Limburg show that 
labour mobility can take more than just 
good soda] security to obtain. The Lim¬ 
burg men are not to lose their jobs until 
October, and when they do the European 
Coal and Steel Community will supplement 
their unemployment pay to the level of roo 
per cent of their average pit earnings during 
their first four months of unemployment, 
So per cent during the second four-month 
period, and 60 per cent during the third. 
Yet the men—40 per cent of them non- 
Belgian in any case—seem practically ready 
for civil war. 

The economic motive behind the unrest 
(Flemish-Walloon rivalry has also played a 
major part) is that work at the coalface is 
by far the highest-paid job that many of 
these men can hope to get. When the big 
closures began in the Borinage in X960, 
the men marched rioting on Brussels. Later, 
many of them were retrained and found new 
employment in factories set up in the 
development zones around Mons. Some of 
them were earning only 60 per cent of their 
previous wages in their new jobs—though 
their life expectancy, if they were still 
young, had increased considerably. But the 
Borinage was in a depressed area of 
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Belgium, while Umburg is one of its spoil 
prosperous, abd ipdiistries situated oeartfc 
Campine coalfield, like Ford at Genk, pay 
some of the Jriglfest wage* in the country. 
Maybe the fact that foreign ^takers— many 
of them from Turkey and North Africa- 
joined in the rioting is due to the fact that 
a high proportion opt for the' dangerous, 
highly-paid work at the pit, face and have 
less hope thin thm¥'‘lfelgiw J '^uM9psti‘ of 
finding a good job outside ntihihg after 
being retrained,' if only because they can¬ 
not speak Flemish. For the' Btigian*, trad* 
tiond loyalty to house and rfltage are a 
strong deterrent to labour ntiobiHty—as well 
as the shortage of modern hou&ng that faces 
them if they move elsewhere. 

For the government in Brussels, die pit 
closures are an economic necessity. The 
six mines that are to be dosed this year 
(only one in Limburg) have been kept alive 
by subsidies rising as high as 28s. a ton on 
coal brought to the surface. Formally, in¬ 
deed, the pits are not being dosed by 
government action—it is simply that the 
subsidies are being withdrawn. 


COMMON MARKET 

The Perils of Peace 

T he uneasy compromise that ended the 
common market crisis last Saturday 
has left the Six with a frightening workload 
for 1966. Their most urgent problem is 
agriculture. Unless the decisions scheduled 
for the first half of this year go through 
fairly smoothly, it is hard to see how the 
Six can play the part expected of them in 
the Kennedy round of tariff negotiations in 
Geneva. If Para’s present kite-flying to¬ 
wards Britain leads, as it might, to a serious 
prospect emerging of Britain's joining the 
common market in the near future (see page 
487), then the agricultural aide of the 
Kennedy round could really be in Doublet 
For the strains inside the Six’s common 
agriculture policy are increasing rather than 
diminishing, and the dissatisfied might use 
the prospect of British entry as ah excuse 
for bursting it right open. 

Thus some of Italy’s farm experts are 
saying that if the French had not created 
the common market crisis last J&nc 30th, ft 
would have come anyway. The common 
wheat price that is scheduled to come into 
force from July 1, 1967, is 60 per cent, or 
some £14, above the world price, and is put¬ 
ting absurd strains on the whole structure. 
Europe needs increasing amounts of coarse 
grain to support its fast-growing livestock 
industry. But when the common wheat price 
was fixed at its high level, the common 
prices for coarse grains also had to be moved 
19 merely to discourage farmers from shift¬ 
ing out of them into wheat (of which the 
community already produces an embarras¬ 
sing surplus). Italy, which needs most 
urgently to expand its livestock sector, i! 
dependent 00 coarse grain imports to do it. 
because the Mediterranean climate makeS 
fodder twice aa expensive to grow in most 
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parts of Italyas it it in prance and Germany. 
Italian beef costs are well above the upper 
limit of tbe already high beef price “ fork 99 
agreed by the Six, and the extra burden of 
high feed grain prices had fo be compen¬ 
sated for by a promise of special temporary 
payments to Italy, nominally to improve port 
handling facilities for the grain. And the 
dear feed grain seems certain to cause 
serious imbalance across the whole of the 
common market: it will oblige the com¬ 
munity to agree on a high common price, not 
only for beta (which is scarce) but also for 
dairy products, which are already in surplus 
and can be unloaded into world markets 
only through subsidies of around 50 per 
cent. 

The high wheat price was forced upon 
the community by Germany, to protect its 
inefficient farmers; but tbe common market 
commission's vice-president, Dr Sicco Mans- 
holt, who fathered the common agricultural 
policy, is widely blamed for not resisting the 
German pressure more firmly. The charge 
is that Dr Mansholt, after working out a 
logical structure for the Six's agricultural 
policy, allowed its prospects to be wrecked 
at birth by sacrificing economic to political 
considerations. Dr Mansholt would like to 
see Britain in the community. But if a 
British request for membership gets on the 
table this year, the whole common farm 
policy might have to be revised—which not 
everyone would regret 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


News that the United States was 
after all allowing 26,000 tons of 
copper out pushed prices down 
a little on Thursday from Wednesday*: 
new peak. The drop, for cash wire 
bars, was £7.10s. to £690 a ton. 


Sugar sagged on the sale of 40,000 
tons by Brazil. 

Our all items indicator rose by 0.2 
points in the week to February 2nd. 
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Gold 
and 
the 
Girlie 
Drain 

O VER the 
past 
month the price 
of gold in the 
London market 
has risen 
steadily not on 
any excessive 
demand but, on 
the contrary, 
because a return 
to relatively normal trading has restored 
greater freedom of manoeuvre to the Bank 
of England. Except on January 19th, when 
Chinese purchases of xo tons (i.e., $11 
million) pushed total demand at the daily 
“ fixing ” to 15 tons, this demand has tended 
to run at a relatively modest daily level of 3 
to 5 tons, well below 1965*8 high average of 
almost 6 tons. Yet instead of supplying this 
in full, as it usually did during last year's 
gold rush, the Bonk has now been letting the 
price go up. Thus the dollar quotation has 
risen by about 6 cents since the beginning 
of January, and on Tuesday it touched 
$35-1*4 cents an ounce, its highest level 
since last August. Once the price had come 
as close as that to $35.20, at which it begins 
to pay official buyers outside the gold pool 
to raid the United States gold stock, the 
Bank of England eased the supply and the 
market price began to come down. 



The recent rebuilding of South Africa's 
official gold reserves may have reduced very 
slightly tbe amount of new gold being sent 
to London. But it was strategy, not scarcity, 
that prompted the Bank of England's ration¬ 
ing of supplies. The main objective of 
letting the price rise near the conventional 
maximum before engineering it down 
again was to bum the speculators- fingers. 

In the late* Instance, the Bjttfc, of 
England’s strtw* has achieved 
thmal result ofipNftt China ptf j&wfiy for 
its most,jec^ttl|wchasa[ l ^v|pf ? - Havine 
bought ^out^Jtqns |Loo^ Wtj 
(virtually the as tjbejf ' | 

sent in), haw j 

another 15 teijsofso $ind 
1966. Moj^hf;di^seC' ‘ v 
fiprea*nt$d 
more dw 

of Swiss friaft, Mimtvk 
mentioned, Thai 

going the rounds is u 
chases inrecem months 
extent a cOsbi niMM " 

Vietnam. -In Saigaa* 
bealm&tvT 
and tip gift aft 
payment ’ In dollars, 
troops; have beerfpaitf In 
her. Here, at lcttt,thc 
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reached the limits of ^acceptability. More¬ 
over, Vietcong agents in Saigon are said to 
extort dollar payments in a variety of ways, 
among others by guaranteeing safe passage 
for supplies coming to Saigon th ugh terri¬ 
tory invested by guerillas. The Vietcong, 
according to this version., use tbe dollars to 
pay for some Chinese aid ; the Chinese con¬ 
vert these dollars into sterling in Hongkong 
and use the proceeds to buy gold in London. 
For all its fictional flavour, mis account still 
has a plausibility in the confused and often 
corrupt circumstances of a war which is 
indubitably pumping large amounts of 
dollars into South East Asia. 


TANKER FREIGHT RATES 


Past the Peak 


T anker freight rates have been higher 
this winter than they were last year— 
though not up to two years ago. During 
the last two months, tanker owners have 
felt the benefit of the Japanese seamen's 
strike—just ended—which produced an 
artificial demand for non-Japanese tankers 
for oil deliveries to Japan. . Some com¬ 
plicated swapping arrangements were also 
negotiated—with Japanese tankers being 
used for deliveries to Europe and European 
tankers delivering to Japan. But while the 
market is reasonably firm at present^ there 
are already signs tnat tanker freights will 
start their seasonal fall during the next few 
weeks, and this year that fall threatens to be 
particularly sharp. 

Only a small portion of the f million tons 
of tankers that entered the gram trades dur¬ 
ing the summer managed to get back into 
the better-paying winter oil trades; there 
are now still over 4 million tons of tankers 
in the grain trade. This means less room 
than last year in the grain trades for tankers 
coming off short-term winter charters. 
Competition for the remaining oil business 
is likely to be acute—bringing rates down 
below last summer's level. It looks 
like a long, hard summer for naany 
tanker owners. 


TANKER FREIGHT RATES* 
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Modern techniques like optical stress analysis, above, 
show us many things that the naked eye cannot see. Yet 
they are there, waiting for the scientist's magic to make 
them visible. 

In industry, too, men are learning how to look at things 
another way; looking deeper to increase efficiency, save 
costs. And one of the new ways of doing this is Mobil 
Ml/D AC; a system to supply Management Information 
for Decision and Control. 

MI/DAC helps management to put industrial operations 
under a new kind of X-ray, using the ‘punched card' 
method ojr automatic data processing to reveal new facts 
that ensure right decisions at the right time. 


Evolved primarily for planning lubrication systems, 
MI/DAC can extend to cover almost any aspect of indus¬ 
trial control; exposing waste, locating bottlenecks, and 
providing speedy, precise answers in an easily under¬ 
stood form. 

Mi/DAC is only one part of Mobil's contribution to 
efficiency and cost-saving the world over. Mobil Is a major 
international oil company; its fuels and oils are used 
world-wide by industry and land, sea and air transport. 
Other Mobil petroleum products contribute to the making 
of a thousand necessities fromllnoleumto lipstick. 

In thinking, in resources and in service, Mobil Is a 
truly progressive organisation. 


MOBIL 0IL COMPANY MINTED ( Mobil I CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMJKSTER, SW1 
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Smiths Industries. A new name symbolic of these , times 
when technological change demands new talents to serve 
expanding Industries. For years, under our previous name, 
S. Smith & Sons (England) Limited, we have answered the 
needs of manufacturers in the aerospace, automotive, 
marine and precision engineering industries. Today, as 


Smiths Industries Limited, we continue to serve these 
and other areas of activity which are of first import¬ 
ance to the nation's economy. Our varied resources 
and constantly. developing skills place us in a unique 
position to solve a wide range of advanced engineer¬ 
ing problems. 
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JAPAN 

An Import Subsidy ! 

Tokyo 

apan is too good at exporting for many 
countries* taste. In particular African 
and other developing nations have been 
badgering the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, increasingly during the 
last year, to reverse the flow and to get 
Japan to buy as much as it sells to dim. 
Early last year Uganda stopped issuing 
licences for Japanese imports, and Tanzania 
also damped down. Sentiment has not 
been helped by the fact that South Africa 
is the only African country to manage a 
favourable balance with Japan. Conscious 
of common market charges that Japanese 
goods are flooding the African market, 
MITI has now come up with an interesting 
remedy. 

The ministry is suggesting, through the 
semi-governmental Japap External Trade 
Organisation (JETRO) a Yen 300-400 mil¬ 
lion (only £300-400,000) revolving fund 
to be enlarged by an additional Yen 300 
million (from the 1966 national budget) for 
extending 14 offset ” loans at around 2 per 
cent interest to importers of African and 
Near East products. This subsidised 
money, it is hoped, will compensate Japan's 
import companies for a 5-10 per cent 
differential between the prices of African 
raw materials and those primary products 
obtainable elsewhere; for instance, Nigerian 
as against Mexican cotton. Japanese ex¬ 
porters, on an involved formula related to 
their exports to the countries included in 
the scheme, are also being pulled into con¬ 
tributing to the fund. On the face of it 
there is no specific contravention of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
though Article 23’s blanket disapproval of 
any country out of step could be grounds 
for complaint. The strange fact is that 
with the proposal yet to be approved by 
the Cabinet and presented to the Diet, only 
Nigeria, Iran and Iraq are included in the 
plan. The last two of these, with their 
healthy oil exports, hardly top the list for 
encouragement of this sort. 

The chemical industry is also trying to 
suggest solutions. Its programme, now 
under government consideration, would 
permit Japanese importers to purchase 
increased supplies (probably as much as 
$10 million in total) of soda ash from Kenya 
this year. Under the plan, Japan would 
lower the current import tariff of 30-35 per 
cent on soda ash to about 25 per cent for 
imports from Kenya. This would permit 
importers to increase annual purchases from 
Kenya to about 30,000 tons against 6,250 
tons in 1965. The quid pro quo, it is hoped, 
is that Kenya will take more Japanese 
finished textiles. This it reminiscent of the 
Australian decision to ..grant preferences 
unilaterally to developing countries* which 
is now being considered in Gart. 
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Oil Sail the Key 

T he key to the Rhodesian confrontation 
is still oil. If the colony runs dry, as 
it shows every sign of doing, then the 
rebellion will indeed collapse 44 in weeks,*’ 
as Mr Wilson expects. But, sensibly, bets 
are being hedged. Britain’s embargo on the 
remnants of trade deprives Rhodesia of im¬ 
portant spare parts for industrial machinery; 
the warning that London will not neces¬ 
sarily hold itself responsible for present 
Rhodesian commitments undermines Mr 
Smith’s plans for raising money at home and' 
abroad. A Zambian trade embargo is the 
one really big stick that remains, and this 
is still being held in reserve. 

Mr Smith, on his side, has made the 
gesture of pegging the Rhodesian pound 
directly to sterling^ present gold equivalent 
instead of to sterling itself. He also 
promised a relaxation of import controls 
from March, which may mean the 
Rhodesians have received a little foreign 
exchange for their tobacco; bur could 
equally be merely another bluff. 

Otherwise, in this week’s thrilling 
instalments, Mr Garfield Weston, the food 
magnate, took a little flutter by buying 
control of a Rhodesian milling company 
for £250,000, presumably through one of 
his non-British companies. The Congo 
^Leopoldville), which normally takes one 
per cent of Rhodesia’s exports, finally cut 
trade. But Malawi, which has not yet 
stopped trade, imported a Rhodesian hang¬ 
man for the execution of one of Dr Banda’s 
opponents. 


AIR ACCIDENTS 

The Price of Dying 

A chaotic situation is developing over 
the compensation that airlines agree 
10 pay to the relatives of passengers killed 
in a crash, and an inter-government meeting 
under United Nations auspices in Montreal 
this week is attempting to shore up the 
system from total collapse. Early on in the 
history of civil aviation, airlines—and 
governments—agreed that it was better to 
accept that when an aircraft crashed, the 
airline would assume full liability and not 
attempt to contest it in the courts. In 
return, they mutually agreed on a maxi¬ 
mum, standard sum to be paid per 
passenger, regardless of his earning power, 
and that maximum was a stingy £3,000. 
This was raised, by some countries, to 
£6,000 about four yrars ago; British air¬ 
lines have been working to this figure since 
then. But the American government has 
never been happy about it, has consistently 
attempted to get the limits raised to some¬ 
thing more closely approximating to the 
earning power of American air travellers. 
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The price that a court of law might put 
on a human life is bound to vary with the 
standard of living of the country where the 
court is sitting; in some less developed 
countries, the prospect of a £36,000 wind- 
fell might be In 4pen temptation to dispose 
of less well-loved relatives by planting a 
bpmb on the aircraft; which mis been done 
before to gain insurance money. But die 
present £6,000 limit is unrealistically low 
by all western standards, and the airlines 
could have admitted this without forcing the 
American authorities to call their bluff. 
Now they are offering £18,000 for 
passengers travelling, to and from the 
United States (why is Canada silent ?), but 
the offer has probably come too late. If the 
convention breaks down, or the Americans 
refuse to observe it, then airlines will prob¬ 
ably find themselves going through the same 
legal hoops as any other public carrier 
involved in an accident. They may have to 
pay out much bigger sums than they have 
been accustomed to do in the past; but they 
will almost certainly not accept automatic 
liability as they have in the past. Take the 
recent Air India accident (in which the 
relatives of at least one Indian citizen, the 
atomic scientist Dr Homi Bhabba might 
have expected exceptional damages) where 
a jet carrying Indian , and European 
passengers crashed in Switzerland. Suppose 
the airline were to dispute liability and 
blame Swiss air traffic controllers—it was 
landing at the time—or the Swiss govern¬ 
ment for providing inadequate landing 
aids; the unhappy relatives could become 
lawyer-fodder for the legal profession of at 
Jcasr three countries. Which is why it 
becomes important that some settlement be 
reached in Montreal. 
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LONDON MARKET 

Left Wing Bulls? 


O N Thursday, The Economist-Extel 
indicator hit a new 1965-66 peak of 
426.8 despite the Labour triumph at 
North Hull, despite the Prime Minister's 
intimations of a stem budget, despite Lord 
Cromer’s new letter of credit restraint. Yet, 
just over sixteen months ago, the market 
was woeful about die Labour election vic¬ 
tory ; and Hen months ago, the cry was that 
the Finance Act would necessarily impede 
all investment. The market did sag until 
July, though no more steeply than in earlier 
credit squeezes ; and since July it has 
recovered alongside sterling, by a full 15% 
—bringing it 5% above its level when 
Labour took office. Today, the market 
seems resolutely bullish. 

Why ? Not surely because of new-found 
confidence in the government. For while 
both the City and industry are now reason¬ 
ably well disposed towards the present 
Labour government they can surely not 
believe that it has yet got Britain off the 
economic treadmill. Admittedly, the credit 
squeeze has failed to damp down the 
economy, and exports are improving none¬ 
theless. Capital spending is running at a 
high level and industry is still vigorously 
raising loan capital, enabling the banks’ 
squeeze to be successfully by-passed. The 
Midland Bank’s figures show that new 
capital issues, mostly in debentures, by 
manufacturing industry in 1965 were 
£379 million compared with £163 million 
in 1962. This is one indication of the 
difference in confidence—and of the buoy¬ 
ancy in industrial investment—compared 
with the year after Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 
credit squeeze was tightened in 1961. 

Yet neither the economy, nor the equity 
market are now secure against further 
knocks: and to be bullish now implies a 
belief that the April budget will be no 
worse than neutral. Some investors in the 
past week have been talking the market up 
on just that assumption, ft also underlies 
a closely argued circular by brokers Hoare 
& Co., who say quite clearly that their 
optimism is based on the assumption of a 
neutral budget—and that present price 
levels are too high if there is a tough one. 
But the Treasury’s determination, and the 
prime minister’s political need, to protect 
sterling, surely point to a tough budget; 
and this would almost certainly accelerate 
the fall in profits, which is virtually certain 
in 1966 in any case. 

Even the institutions, which can take 
a long view atHf so have a steadying effect, 
have not bought heavily in anticipation of 
eventual recovery; the insurance companies, 


and even the equity-conscious pension funds, 
actually invested less than their normal 
proportion in equities in the first nine 
months of 1965. The institutions are 
hesitant, we think rightly. The active 
investment at present seems to be coining 
from private investors, activated perhaps 
by renewed talk of stock shortage. But 
this sort of unthinking bullishness can 
quickly evaporate, a9 it did for example in 
May, 1962. We doubt if the market can 
take a stiff budget and a subsequent sharp 
fall in profits with equanimity, particularly 
if Wall Street continues to decline. 


WALL STREET 

Shake-out 

New York 

all street last week went through 
another of the puzzling gyrations 
that from time to time disturb it. After 
weakening steadily but slowly for several 
days, share prices on Tuesday took their 
sharpest and widest drop since last July; the 
Dow-Jones industrial average dropped 7.62, 
the railroad average fell 3.63—almost twice 
as great a percentage decline as in the indus¬ 
trials—and 1,022 issues declined on the 
New York stock exchange while only 222 
rose. On Wednesday, after some further 
morning weakness, a strong (though in¬ 
complete) rebound came out of nowhere. 

Perhaps significantly, trading volume, 
which had jumped to 9 million shares on 
the Tuesday drop, dwindled to 8 million on 
the Wednesday rebound. Neither the 
decline nor the rebound could be traced to 
any specific news, but seemed rather to 
indicate that the market has been getting 
into a somewhat nervous state at its current 
high levels. For some time it has been 
obvious that the 1,000 mark on the Dow- 
Jones industrials has become a psychological 
barrier to investors; the average just 
topped it in mid-January but has been 
retreating slowly and irregularly ever since. 
Beyond that, there has been a vague feeling 
of unease, even as a torrent of glowing cor¬ 
porate profit reports for 1965, and of divk 
dend increases and stock splits, engulfs 
“the Street.” 

There is growing talk of further credit 
restraint, tax increases and possibly even 
wage, price an<^ profit controls to counter 
inflationary pressures stemming from the 
Vietnam war, though the Johnson adminis¬ 
tration is known to be reluctant to resort to 
any of these measures. Thus the resump¬ 


tion of the American bombing of North 
Vietnam undoubtedly contributed to the 
Tuesday decline, by seeming to point to an 
intensification of the war. Brokers also say 
many of their customers have a feeling that 
stocks are “ too high.” This does not apply 
especially to the blue chips, the 30 in the 
industrial average still arc selling at an 
average price of less than 19 times their 
composite per-share earnings* about the 
same ratio as the last two years. But some 
electronics, colour television and defence 
stocks have zoomed in price as much as 50 
times their per-share earnings—and some of 
these issues fell especially heavily on Tues¬ 
day—as did Railroads which had also been 
rising faster than the industrials for a year 
or so. 

On the other hand, the Wednesday re¬ 
bound shows there is a good amount of 
investment money waiting to come in on 
any substantial drop in prices, as might be 
expected in what is still a period of super¬ 
boom. This interest, however, is somewhat 
selective: it did not benefit the railways on 
Wednesday, and it has not benefited utility 
shares for quite a while. 


ITALIAN MARKET 

Private and Public Bulls 

Milan 

ontinuing reverberations from the six- 
week-old Edison Montecatini merger 
announcement, coupled with increased 
optimism about the country’s economic 
recovery, are providing Italy with its most 
impetuous bull market for years. The 
Milan bourse is up 20% since the an¬ 
nouncement of the merger and at its 
highest since December 1963. Trading 
continues frenetic. Over 5.6 million shares 
with a value of nearly 15 billion lire 
($24 million) changed hands on Monday 
alone. 

All the privately-owned financial holding 
companies have been extremely active. But, 
not surprisingly, probably the most active 
buyer is the biggest holding company of all, 
the Government controlled IRI—out to 
strengthen its position in Montecatini, 
diluted from 7% to 5% by the latter’s 
merger with Sadex-Elegtric Power Group, 
and to something less than 3% under 
proposed merger with Edison. General 
opinion is that hopes of additional mergers 
and the general economic recovery should 
keep me market bubbling for quite some 
time.. The critical point, according to 
marker soothsayers, will come in April after 
all die annual reports are in and the divi¬ 
dends paid. At this point last year, the 
market fizzled out. But this year ? It is 
generally felt that the bull is Ear more virile. 
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FISHERY TAKEOVER 

Fish ... 

R oss group is, bidding 45. ordinary 
, shares plus £11 of 7}% convertible 
loan stock for every 40 Associated Fisheries 
ordinary shares. ^The^ldgit of the bid is 
almost impeccable: Rp^<i*8ttQQg»v9n 
middle water trawling and distribution. 
Associated on distant water trawling. Not 
surprisingly, the Board pf Trade has 
refeared the merger to the Monopolies 
Commission (as it did the BMC/Pressed 
Steel merger), but is not forbidding it. 
Ross must now decide whether it wants to 
go ahead nevertheless. An amalgamation 
of the two fishing interests would 
form the basis of a vertically integrated 
group, a Courtaulds of the fishing industry. 
The surplus distributors could be removed 
and handling streamlined. The result 
would be more profits for the share¬ 
holders in the two companies and cheaper 
fish; and a bigger company would be in a 
stronger position to increase its catch. But, 
among other things Associated denies that 
there are any economies of scale 10 be 
gained, and points at the financial dangers 
facing the substantial Ross broiler chicken 
business. 


... Chips 

R oss’s rapid growth in the past five 
» years has been almost a series of 
gambles: the group’s interests now cover 
garages, dairies, engineering, agricultural 
services and frozen foods. Fish accounts 
for under a quarter of sales and Ross is in 
fact an industrial holding company, and 
industrial holding companies are accident 
prone. If Ross were to put its money on 
the wrong number (as it $0 nearly did with 
broiler chickens five years ago) the. damage 
would be worsened by the high gearing. At 
September 30th 1964 there were net current 
liabilities of £1 million, with overdrafts of 
£3.9 million; loans of £2.2 million 
accounted for just over a tenth of net 
assets. Funding of this year’s overdraft 
could leave loan capital accounting for a 
third of net assets and the takeover of 
Associated on the present terms would 
increase the figure. Ross’s growth depends 
heavily on expanding its assets and so its 
borrowing base. 

And Vinegar 

T he Ross bid is currently worth 30s. 

against Associated’s present market 
price of 27s. 6d., but Ross’s shares are not 
underwritten ; so a spate of selling after the 
takeover could drive the share price down. 
Ross shares are not institutional favourites 
and private investors probably hold enough 
already. . Associated^ directors sav that if 
Rosa bub 3Z8. in cash they, will advise 
shareholders to accept, winch sounds fair 
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enough’; but they know that Rost could not 
borrow the miUidfi needed. They also 
say that they would not necessarily sell tiitir 
own shares, andthiV would ensure die bid’s 
failure; the directors'hold 30% of the 
shares and their friends and distant rda- 
' dona in Hull and -Grimsby may go with 
them. One of the bid terms is that 90% 
acceptance must be obtained. The tradi¬ 
tional riposte—the announcement of higher 
profits and a scrip issue—looks irrelevant. 

The batdc is in danger of becoming 
bitterly personal. Associated’s copious 
literature alleging the inadequacy of the bid 
freely interchanges its references to “ Ross,” 
the company, with “he," meaning Mr J. 
Carl Ross, the chairman. One of 
Associated’s directors, Mr J. Sprott, is pre¬ 
pared to entertain the Ross bid, and he was 
not present at Associated’s press conference. 
Lord Fraser of Allander, the chairman, is in 
New York—on holiday of course; Mr 
Wormald, Associated’s deputy chairman, 
hinted darkly that he might be playing 
his cards close to his chest. Is an 
American bid possible ? Someone has 
already approached Associated privately. 
The Board of Trade’s initiative, however, 
may remove the takeover possibility 
altogether. 


PYF. OF CAMBRIDGE 

A Bad Knock 

O nce again Pye's profits arc slipping and 
shareholders must expect a cut in their 
dividend: trading profit for the six months 
to September 30th are 36% down at £2.4 
million and pre-tax profits, after higher 
depreciation and interest charges, are 78% 
down on the figures for the previous year 
at £479»ooo. If, as happened last year, the 
figures for the year are just double the 
half yearly ones, equity earnings will be 
£480,000 after a 40% corporation tax and 
a net preference dividend. Last year’s 20% 
payment would cost £2.5 million gross. 
This would then be five times as much as 
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the hokfing m Associated Television for 
£2.5 million will certainty help liquidity* 
but it is surprising that Fye has decided to 
sell whaf it Wal Waysfogarded as a good 
investment. 

Pye has now closed three factories and is 
streamlining its sales organisations The 
Cut-back is being : made dn the television 
and domestic electrical sides which have 
run ihto surplus capacity troubles—even 
Thom has found the goifig difficult in the 
television market. This surplus capacity is 
likely to restrain profits for some time add 
r the only sign of relief is the eventual (and 
still distant) coming of colour television. 
Pye may have to consider selling its tele¬ 
vision interests to help finance its profitable 
communications business. The domestic 
electrical equipment side can probably be 
trimmed to size but is unlikely to bring in 
really worthwhile profits. 

With or without reorganisation Pye’s 
profits are in the downswing of a cycle, as 
they were in 1957 and 1961. But this time 
the upswing will not follow so quickly. Pye 
could be in for a long period of unprofitable 
reorganisation and financial retrenchment* 
not recognised completely in a share price 
of 12s. 4id. giving a yield on last year’s 
dividend of 8.1%. 


ALLIED BREWERIES 

Draughtsmanship 

W ith a rise of nearly 9% in pre-tax 
profits in 1964-65 Allied Breweries 
has done better than other large brewery 
companies, in spite of its heavy commit¬ 
ment to wine and spirits. These account 
for a fifth of turnover, but a much smaller 
proportion of profits. Since the wine and 
spirits trade had a thoroughly bad year 
in 1964-65 it is likely that this side of 
Allied Breweries then turned in an even 
smaller proportion of the year’s profits. 
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fa hm tttteracat Mr Edward Tbomproa 
claims that AQied’s 8*300 houses have a 
" trade greatly its excess of the national 
avenge/ 7 partly because they axe concen¬ 
trated in the main population centres. The 
. high costs of supplying a network of pre¬ 
dominantly rural public houses has already 
been noted by investors. Not only are 
transport costs high, but the off-take from 
. individual houses is relatively low. But the 
corollary to having one’s pubs mainly in 
urban areas is that their alternative use value 
may be higher. It is therefore all the more 
• urgent to get rid of low profit-earners when 
they are in towns than when they are little 
more than country cottages. 

Meanwhile Mr Thompson reveals that 
nearly three-quarters of group beer sales 
. now consist of draught beer. Margins on 
draught beer have hitherto been lower than 
those on bottled, although there have been 
. some signs that brewers recently have been 
trying to remedy this, prodded by the 
swing back in public taste to (the lower 
, margin) draught, and by the increasingly 
, expensive gadgetry—both above and below 
the ground—now needed in pubs to dis- 
. pense draught beer in the condition the 
customer is coming to expect. The 
buoyancy of keg beer sales—for which 
margins are wider even than those on 
bottled—has helped. Allied was late on 
to this particular bandwagon, but has been 
making up for lost time. Keg Double 
Diamond has been heavily pushed and more 
is now sold on keg than in bottle. Mean¬ 
while Watney Man and Whitbread are 
having their proposed price increases 
delayed while the Prices and Incomes Board 
studies the industry. Allied Breweries for¬ 
tunately is not seeking to increase any prices 
. just now. 

Allied Breweries’ shares at 13s fid. now 
stand on a dividend yield of 5.4% and a 
price earnings ratio of n.fi, against the FT- 
Actuaries Brewery group index of 5.3% 
and 13.2. While Allied may not be as 
good as many brokers seem to think, it is 
not as much worse than the average as 
the price would indicate. The emphasis 
of its capital expenditure has now been 
switched over to spending on its pubs, its 
brewery modernisation programme being 
largely completed. Better pubs ought to 
mean materially higher beer sales. Finally 
the steady assembly of an international team 
of breweries to brew Skol International 
locally indicates that the Allied management 
is making the best of what is, in terms of 
profitability, a bad job—lager—in a novel 
and highly significant way. 


MACHINE TOOLS 

Presenting IRC 

A fter the bid by Tube Investments for 
Charles Churchill three weeks ago the 
future of the machine tool industry was 
dearly in the melting pot. Now two major 
units within the industry are to combine— 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

- B. BUiott is to tike over the large family 
company, Asquith Machine Tool of Halifax. 
Mr Jade Frye, chairman of Elliott, is as 
well known a force for good management 
in the industry as Mr Gabriel of Churchill’s. 
Bur where Mr Gabriel deliberately chose 
help from outside the industry, Mr Frye 
proposes to go it akme. 

The effect of the Tube bid is shown by 
the fact that Asquith dearly became 
frightened of assault from outside, at a 
time when, partly thanks to its agreement 
with the American Warncr-Swaisey com¬ 
pany, profits had taken a decided upward 
turn after several bad years. The previous 
example of a takeover at the heavy end 
of the industry, that of Craven by Stavdey 
Industries last year, came after the victim 
had come out with some bad results and 
looked a sitting duck. But even on the 
latest figures Asquith is being bought for 
17.$ times earnings. Not that the price of 
12s. (well above anything the market 
has seen since I9fi2) can be in cash: 
Elliott is slightly smaller than Asquith in 
everything except market value (Asquith 
£6.7, Elliott £7.2 million—and had to raise 
£5 00,000 last year). Presumably Elliott 
shares will be used. Of course if the new 
Industrial Reconstruction Corporation were 
in business, it would presumably be happy 
to make funds available for so desirable a 
merger. 


PREFERENCE SHARES 

Frankedly Funding 

T he T 9 fi$ Finance Act deliberately 
discriminated against issues of new 
ordinary and preference shares. But one 
form of company for which an equity rights 
issue holds no fears is that with enough 
franked income (dividends paid from profits 
after corporation tax) to cover distributions 
below the corporation tax line. The capital 
reconstruction of Industrial Finance and 
Investment Corporation, the investment 
dealing company which is the parent of 
the merchant bank Dawnay Day, shows 
how useful a large block of franked income 
can be for a capital hungry group. 

IFIC is having itself taken over on a one- 
for-one basis so that the quoted parent 
company will now be a holding instead of 
a dealing company. But the interesting 
move is to gear up Dawnay Day’s fellow 
subsidiary and nanny to the company 
nursery, Winton Trust, by issuing a £1 
million quoted preference stock : priority 
will be given to holders of IFIC preference 
shares now being redeemed. Winton has 
enough franked income to make this a 
feasible project; and the new holding com¬ 
pany can raise fixed interest capital, for 
which it it said to have a “ substantial ” 
need, without embarrassment. And the 
many institutions in the market who need 
franked investment, but find them hard to 
come by these days, now have twice as 
much from this stable as they had 
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before. Not everyone, as the group’s 
chairman wryly remarked, mourns the 
Finance Act. 


STOCK EXCHANGE ACCOUNTING 

Accounting for 
Gentlemen 

I t has now been announced that die 
hammering of the broken Edward 
Cutbill will cost the Stock Exchange Com¬ 
pensation Fund £225,000. This is much 
less than rumour had it, but still amounts 
to nearly a quarter of the Exchange's annual 
income from members’ subscriptions and 
entrance fees. So members are unlikely to 
quarrel with the new rules the Stock Ex¬ 
change Council is considering about mem¬ 
bers’ accounts. At the moment very full 
accounts have to be kept, and a certificate 
from an independent qualified accountant 
saying so has to be submitted to the Council % 
within six months after the end of a firm’s J 
financial year. Even this requirement was 
imposed only three years ago. Now, among 
other things, the balance sheet itself will 
have to be submitted every year to the 
Council’s Accountant Adviser. 

This part of the Council’s activities is 
increasingly important. Most of the troubles 
in which member firms find themselves 
come from continuous heavy speculation by 
a few clients operating on short term 
borrowed money usually secured on the 
shares involved—themselves liable to wide 
fluctuations in value. Again, in some cases, 
partners scarcely know whose money the 
client is using—his own, or a sort of auto¬ 
matic rolling credit provided more or less 
unwittingly by the broker under the present 
system of fortnightly settlements with carry¬ 
over facilities. At the moment the Council 
has the power to investigate all relevant 
books, but by the time it calls for them it 
is often too late. 


In Brief .. .*' 

No Word from Burmah 

British Petroleum duly announced the 
terms of Its great rights issue this week¬ 
end: one share for 13 at 50s., a price only 
Ss. below that ruling when the first 
announcement was made, and well above 
the low point for 1965. The rights in fact 
are worm a mere shilling a share. None¬ 
theless Her Majesty’s Government is duly 
coughing up its £31 million—which for¬ 
tunately for the Gladstonians still lingering 
in the Treasury is called in two halves (in 
March and May) in two different Exchequer 
year!. Burmah Oil is also taking up its 
rights: it is still not dear how it will find 
the £t4i million requited, by a rights issue 
of its own, or by a loan stock which would 
make it look more, like an Oil Investment q 
Trust dun ever. Or could it ever sell some 
of .its SheU shares 2 
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These securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
NE\y ISSUE v 

20,000,000 llnits of Account (UA) 

THE EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 

(Rose.) :■ 

52 % U.A. Bonds of 1966 , Due February 1 , 1986 . 

KREDIETBANK S.A. LUXEMBOURGEOISIE 

ALGEMENE BANK. NEDERLAND N.V. AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANKN.V. 

BANCA COMMERCIALE 1 TALIANA BANCA NAZIONALE DELL’AGRICOLTURA 

BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 

BANCO AMBROSIANO BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. 

BANQUE EUROPEENNE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. 

BANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. 
BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. BANQUE NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE ET L’INDUSTRIE S.A. 
BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS S.A. (Brussels) BAYER 1 SCHE VEREINSBANK 

CATSSE D’EPARGNE DE L'ETAT DU GRAND-DUCHE DE LUXEMBOURG 
COMMERZBANK A.G. COMPTOIR NATIONAL D’ESCOMPTE DE PARIS 
CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 

CREDIT INDUSTRIEL D'ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE S.A. CREDIT LYONNAIS S.A. 

de NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGER & C 1 E DEUTSCHE BANK A.G. DRESDNER BANK A.G. 

GLORE FORGAN & Win. R. STAATS Inc. 

HAMBROS BANK Ltd. KLE 1 NWORT BENSON Ltd. KLE 1 NWORT, BENSON EUROPE S.A. 

KREDIETBANK N.V. 

MEES EN HOPE PIERSON, HELDRING & PIERSON 

PRIVATBANKEN 1 KJ 0 BENHAVN A.S. RHEINISCHE GIROZENTRALE UND PROVINZIALBANK 

J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG & Co. Ltd. 

SINGER & FRIEDLANDER Ltd. SMITH, BARNEY & Co. Inc. SOCIETE GENERALE 

SOCIETE GENERALE ALSACIENNE DE BANQUE S.A. SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE S.A. 

STRAUSS TURNBULL & Co. SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN SVERIGES KREDITBANK 

J<ptugryjl r . 


WHITE, WELD & Co. 
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RANKS HOVIS McDOUGALL 

External net sales increase to £285 million; 
higher operating costs reflect on pre-tax profit. 

Lord Rank stresses the need "to be allowed to 
develop our resources on normal commercial lines". 


The Thirty-third Annual General Meeting of Ranks llovh 
Me Donga!11.it ailed was held on 27th January . in London, 

The Lord Rank. J.P. (Chairman) presiding. The following are 
extracts from his circulated Review for the 5.f neck* ended 4th 
September , IMS. 

The total external net sales of the Group amounted to 
£285,000,000 compared with £254,(XX),0<X) for the 52 weeks of 
the previous year. In addition, sales made within the Group, 
which involved further processing, amounted to £4.1,000,(XX) 
compared with £39,000,000. Increases in operating costs, in¬ 
cluding fuel tax, motor licence dut> and National Insurance 
Contributions and certain material costs as well as higher 
interest and depreciation charges have largely accounted for 
the fact that the pre-tax profit is much the same as last year in 
spite of the increased volume of sales. Large sums expended on 
modernisation and development programmes had not become 
fully profit earning by the year-end. 

FLOUR MlUINfl ACTIVITY 

Without being marked by any outstanding developments, the 
y£ar has been one of steady progress during which \\c have 
maintained our volume of sales in a keenly competitive market. 
An easing in world wheat prices enabled us in April to reduce 
the prices of our main grades of bakers' flour. 

One of the features of the year was the very high quality of the 
home-grown wheat crop and, as a result, we were able to use a 
record quantity. Had further supplies been available in the later 
months of the cereal year, our usage would have been sub¬ 
stantially greater. 

Flour Milling has long been a highly mechanised industry 
but we arc continually striving, with success, to improve our 
efficiency both in production and in the handling and distribu¬ 
tion of our finished products. 

iliiRAI PRODUCTS ACTIVITY 

This Activity, formerly known as the Specialised Trades 
Activity, has been re-named so as to indicate more clearly the 
nature of its operations. 

The wholesale and other grocers interests have had a good 
year; growth in turnover enabled profits to be largely main¬ 
tained in spite of increased costs. 

The butter and cheese blending and packaging companies 
have also done welland have maintained their profits at a very 
satisfactory level. 

The cereal rusk and crumb companies have been able to 


improve their productivity by the introduction of mote auto¬ 
matic plant during the sear and, although conditions in the 
industry remain competitive, they have had another successful 
year. 

The motor trade companies have had a difficult year. 
Delivery of new vehicles from manufacturers has been dis¬ 
appointing and financial restrictions, the removal of resale price 
maintenance and competition in the more popular makes of 
cars have increased the problems. Nevertheless, the financial 
results were not unsatisfactory. 

OAKERY ACTIVITY 

During the year our extensive programme of bakery develop¬ 
ment and modernisation has been actively pursued and a 
number of carefully selected new businesses have also been 
acquired. The two new bakeries in Birmingham and Birkenhead, 
referred to in my last Review, are now in full operation. Several 
major bakery extensions and improvement schemes have been 
completed and others are in hand. These schemes include 
greatly improved staff welfare and canteen facilities and mea¬ 
sures to ensure the highest possible hygienic conditions. Our 
quality control arrangements, which have been intensified 
during the year, and further technical developments, will place 
us in an even stronger position to maintain and improve the 
quality and value of our products. 

During the year additional production facilities have enabled 
us to increase satisfactorily our share of the national cake mar¬ 
ket through our range of Pandora and other brands of packaged 
cake. Our total sales of bread, cake and biscuits constituted a 
record for our Group and we feel confident of our ability to 
maintain and improve our leading position in the baking trade 
despite strong competition. 

MARKCTW8 ACTIVITY 

Hovis flour sales for the year reached the highest total ever 
achieved in the long history of the Hovis Company. More Hovis 
bread is being eaten than ever before, which reflects both greater 
discrimination by the general public in the choice of food and 
its acceptance of the point made in our new slogan “Hovis— 
the golden heart of the meat”, whic^ seeks to encourage the 
consumption of this famous bread at every meal. 

McDougall’s self-raising Hour maintained its national brand 
leadership and, although the market was highly competitive, 
sales of McDougall's pre-packed self-raising and plain flours 
reached record levels. 

Last year I referred to the growth in popularity of McDougalfs 
mixes for the catering trade and predicted further cncour- 
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aging developments in the future. There was in fact a very 
substantial increase in the sale of these mixes during the year. 
Moreover, the acquisition of Three Cooks Limited, a leading 
supplier of high-quality-soup* to the catering trade, and the 
merging of this business with McDougall’s catering mixes 
operation under the style of McDougalls Three Cooks Limited, 
has provided additional stimulus to growth which promises 
well lor the future. 

Bc-Ro pre-packed flour has retained its leading marketing • 
positii»n in Northern England and Scotland in the face of 
increased competitive activity. 

The Energcn range of starch-reduced foods continues to 
gain the approval of the weight-conscious consumer. More 
people than ever before are eating Lncrgcn starch-red need 
crispbrcad, not only as pari of a slimming diet but because they 
find it so enjoyable to eat. 

AGMCIflTttlUL ACTIVITY 

Our agricultural mcrchanting businesses have increased their 
trade with farmers in home-grown cereals and their sales of 
fertilisers, compound animal feedingstuffs, concentrates, seeds 
and the many other agricultural commodities which they 
supply. I am pleased to say that the Agricultural Companies’ 
trading results arc being satisfactorily maintained. During the 
year we have continued to extend our interests in these 
businesses. 

The year has been a significant one for our Blue Cross animal 
feedingstuffs. On the 1st April we successfully launched an 
entirely new range of products including for the first time a 
comprehensive series of concentrates. All these products arc 
now manufactured within the Group under strict analytical and 
physical quality control and the ftjfmulations for them are 
provided by our wholly owned subsidiary- Research & Ad¬ 
visory Services (Agric.) Limited. This company is not only 
responsible for these formulations but for a very wide field of 
it search into all sides of agriculture and is able to offer a first- 
class advisory service to our farmer customers. To assist in its 
research effort it controls modern laboratories and faims which 
are available for trial and experimental purposes. 

RANKS (IRELAND) LIMITED 

1 am glad to be able to report an improvement in the trading 
results of the companies in the Republic of Ireland but the 
earnings arc still inadequate if sufficient funds are to be avail¬ 
able to keep plants abreast of modern technical developments. 

The uncertainties of harvest conditions in Ireland always 
make it difficult to forecast results for the Ranks (Ireland) 
Limited Group. Current demands for extra holidays, w ages and 
shorter working hours, which will have to be met despite the 
powers taken by the Irish Government to control prices, make 
any such forecast for the current year even more difficult than 
usual. 


RESEARCH AND QUALITY OONTUUL 

1 ha\e on many occasions referred to our constant endeavours 
to improve the quality of our products. We now have plans for 
considerably enlarging our laboratories at High Wycombe to 
provide additional laboratory space and pilot plant facilities 
which will enable us to conduct research right through from the 
test tube via test bakeries and kitchens and pilot plant produc¬ 
tion to large-scale manufacture. 

It is worthy of note (hat the year has seen the practical 
Conclusion of our five years’ w'ork on freeze dried egg. Wc have 
been able to contribute a great deal to the overall scientific data 
relating to cgg,tts heat sensitivity and its performance, and wc 
gre continuing to study other products as to their suitability for 
freeze drying and other advanced food processes. 


In the quality control field, increasing care « being taken in 
*hc selection, specification, testing and buying of raw materials 
and in the control of product quality. 

RRDDR RE-ORUANISATtOR 

In my Review last year I referred to the reorganisation of the 
Group’s trading operations into five Trading Activities and 1 
am glad to say that wc feel the changes made have been of 
great benefit and w ill prove of even greater benefit in the future. 

i also mentioned that consideration was being given to 
effecting simplification of the structure of the Group. Con¬ 
siderable progress has been made in this direction. At the end 
of the year there were 357 active subsidiaries within the Group, 


YEAR 

19*5 19*4 

(53 weeks) (52 weeks) 

£22,035,640 £20,692,289 

6,063,181 5,424,931 

1,620490 1,0*8,954 

4,800,236 7,232,610 

9,551,833 6,9*5,794 


2,500,000 

The final dh blend is I0i% making 16% for the year 1.1964 same). 

PROSPECTS 

The outlook in the short-term is uncertain and it is more than 
ever difficult to forecast what the results of the Group for the 
current year arc likely to be. 

I am nevertheless confident that in the long-term the prospccta 
for your Group are not discouraging. We have the facilities and 
the qualities of management to enable us to operate our busi¬ 
nesses efficiently to the mutual advantage of our customers, 
employees and shareholders. It is, however, a question of 
Government policy whcthci we arc to be allowed to develop 
our resources on normal commercial lines. 

CHAIRMAN'S REMARKS AT MEETINfl 

Addressing the Ma ting, l.ord Rank said: 

1 do not think 1 can itscfully add to what has been said in my 
Review', circulated with the Notice of Meeting, except perhaps 
to say something further about the price of bread. 

In my Review 1 gave >ou an outline of events which had a 
bearing upon the price of bread tip to the time of the Review 
going to press, and l indicated that bread prices would have to 
be increased at the beginning of 1966. 

Since that lime the price has been advanced and the justifica¬ 
tion for this has been acknow ledged by the Prices and Incomes 
-Board in its recently published interim Report. An interim 
settlement in wages has also been reached with the Unions 
concerned and we now' look forward to re-establishing the 
cordial relationships that have always existed in the past with 
our employees and our customers bn the bakery side. 


all but 12 of which were wholly ov 

THE FINANGIA 


7 rading Profit (subject to Depre¬ 
ciation, Interest and Taxation) 

Depreciation 

Interest 

Taxation 

Balance for the year 

Corporation Tax 
Equalisation Account 


Copies of the full Report and 
Accounts are available from The 
Secretary, Ranks Hoy is 
Me Dong ail Limited, Miifoerat 
House , East cheap, London, 
E.CJ . 
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The Union Discount Company of London, Ltd. 

F.KIC «>. FAl l.KNIR, MHK (Chairmen) 

M\HK R. NORMAN, OBE (Deputy Chairman) 

The Mon. Sfr jCl Of I KLY C. GIBBS, KCMG GERALD J. A. JAMIESON DAVID JOHN ROBAKTS The Hoik DAVID J. SMITH. CUE JOHN THOMSON 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1965 
LIABILITIES 


1964 ; 

£ -4 

IQJJOOflty 

CAPITAL (in £1 Units of Stock): 

AUTHORISED. 


1965 

£ 

10,000,000 


IsSDK). 

RESERVE . 


7,500,000 

4,000,000 

U.S00J& 



11,500,000 

769$ 

Balance curried forward . 


889,649 

12,269,066 



12,389,649 

279,710,090 

17,16.1^74 

100,107 

287,110 

LOANS secured on Assets of the Company . 

DEPOSITS, OTHER LIABILITIES AND RESERVE I OR CONTINGENCIES 

DEPOSITS BY SUBSIDIARIES . 

PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND, lews Income lax. 

299,995,017 

16,256,011 

100,107 

275,391 


207,260,681 

Notes : (l> There is a contingent liability in respect of Bills Rodiscouulcd (excluding Treasury Bills) of 
i41.5tM.42H (1964—U7,4ft‘).047). 

(2) The amount iu»» recoverable in respect of income tax suffered in excess of taxation upon profits to 
date has been included in Loans und Amounts Itcccixublc. 


3T6,626,52 6 

£JUV,S29,74tr 



£329.016,175 


1964 

£ 


CURRENT ASSETS 


1965 


6,073,130 CASH AT BANKERS AND IN HAND 


114,662,154 

62,532,064 

177,195,m 


107,575^589 

7,012,399 


BILLS DISCOUNTED, less rebate and reserve: 

British Government Treasury Bills. 111,857,680 

Commercial and Other Bills . 58.270,079 


SECURITIES at less than Market Value : 

British Government, Corporation, County and Public Board, Local Authority Bonds, 

Commonwealth Government and Corporation . 132,680,929 

Unquoted : 

British Corporation, County and Public Board Mortgages and Local Authority Bonds 6,449,168 


£ 

6,083;370 


170,127,759 


114^87,98$ 


11,423^04 LOANS AND AMOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
309,279,64$ 

FIXED ASSETS 

100,10$ SHARES IN SUBSIDIARIES, at cost. .. ... 

The ncl obscin ot‘Subsidiaries ere repmentixl by Deposit* with the Company (/wr contra), 

130,000 FREEHOLD PREMISES, including Furniture and Fittings, at cost, less amounts written off 

E. O. FAULKNER, Chairman. 

M. R. NORMAN \ Dirtct0f . 

D. J. ROBARTS / v,rec,ors - 
C. O. SEVASTOPULO, Secretary. 

U09J29J4T 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 

1964 

\ £ 

718J82S 

IWwlr “ * •!/ «it,/tvunintiui MiwiuMncii mhiw onnm |mni ntn iww nn umjcuR iwujwwwi . 

(2) The Directors’ emoluments for the year were—Directors' Fees £11,123 0964—£l<w7l), 
tochidlnuChalmian's Remuneration £2,500 (l964—s£2.500). 

Deduct Dividends paid and proposed per £1 Unit of Stock, less Income Tag : 

Interim of Is. 3d. paid August 7, 1965 . . ... . 

*■ Proposed Ftnaltrfis. 3d. //. . 

574,219 

- ■* 

144,004 

624,462 Adi Bala op* brought forward from previous year 


139,130,097 

13,424,842 

328,766,068 

100,107 

150,000 


£329,016,175 


31, 1965 

1965 

£ £ 

671,564 


287.109 

287.110 


275.390 

275.391 


V69J066 Balance carried forward December 31, 1965 ... 


550,781 

120,583 

769,066 

£889,649 
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AND RIVER i 
tfLATE LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY: 

LIMITED 


SIR DENYS LOWSON 


ON DIFFICULT CONDITIONS IN THE ARGENTINE 


THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 5, 1966 

We regret that on page 447 of our issue 
dated January 2>th-Ffjbhii^y .4t3b,; ff 
showed in the Balance Sheet of the Union 
Discount Company of London Limited that 
Loans secured bn Assets of the Company 
amounted to £229,995,017$ a reduction of 
some £50 msHiort compared with 1964, 
whereas in actual fact they had risen by 
some £20 million to £299,995,017. The 
corrected balance-sheet appears opposite. 


THE BRUNNER 
INVESTMENT TRUST 

The Annual General Meeting of The Brunner 
Investment Trust Limited wilt be held on 
February 25th in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Sir Felix J. M. Brunner, Bart: 

As you will sec from the Directors* Report 
this has again been a good year ior the Trust 

• despite the concern I expressed last year regard¬ 
ing die proposed taxation changes. Our income 
has in fact been swollen to some extent by divi¬ 
dends paid in advance. In view of the uncer¬ 
tainties regarding their likely effect on our in¬ 
come we have recommended a final dividend 

‘ of 131 per cent, but have indicated that 1J per 
cent should be treated as a special dividend. 

Enactment of the Finance Act, 1965, radically 
' alters the existing taxation system qf the country. 
Corporation Tax and the consequent severe 
reduction of Double Taxation Relief on foreign 

• investments will seriously affect our income, 
particularly from our dollar investments which 
now account by value for 28.9 per cent of the 

• whole. The new provisions will operate in the 
current year from April onwards when we be¬ 
come liable to Corporation Tax. It will there¬ 
fore not be until 1967 that we shall feel the full 
effects of the changed tax conditions. Higher 
dividend payments by American companies may 

. partially offset this impact. 

CAPITAL GAINS TAX 

Investment Trusts also suffer hy having be¬ 
come liable to pay Capita! Gains Tax at the 
same rate as private individuals. Ordinary 
stockholders will be entitled to relief in respect 
. of Double Taxation of these gains. The method 
of evidencing the relief will be given by a certi- 
. ficate so that the stockholder can add the net 
gain so apportioned to his investment cost and, 
thus, reduce his gain or increase his loss on 
disposal of his investment.. It is to be hoped 
. that this complicated system will be abolished 
and investment trusts will be exempt altogether, 

. leaving stockholders liable to Capital Gains Tax 
in the normal way. 

The year under review has seen a great 
difference in the economic conditions 
experienced in the USA and those in the UK. 

. In the USA the expansion in business activity 
continues, whereas at home the economic 
climate has deteriorated. 

The valuation of investments at the year end 
i was again higher and the net asset value of the 

• Company's units was 21$. id. compared with 
19s. 9d. for the previous year. These values 

: contain 75 per pent of the ruling investment 
; dollar premium for the past year and the total 
premium ruling at the end of the previous year. 


The following are the remarks by Sir Denys 
Lowson Bt, the Chairman, for the Eighty- 
Second Annual General Meeting, which are 
being circulated to the Shareholders. 

The gross income for the year amounted to 
£66,341, as compared with £61,395 for the pre¬ 
vious year. The charge for United Kingdom 
taxation has again increased; as shareholders 
will appreciate, this is due to the fact that we 
have now exhausted the benefits of the tax losses 
which we have been carrying forward for a 
number of years past. We shall of course lose, 
through the last British Finance Act, the benefit 
of the Profits Tax losses which we were still 
carrying forward. We are paying a dividend 
of 6 per cent against 5 per cent last year, which 
will leave £9,584 to be carried forward. 

The estimated market value of our invest¬ 
ments in the United Kingdom at the date of the 
last Balance Sheet was £1,223,172 which showed 
an appreciation of 54.6 per cent, over the book 
value; and gave the £1 Ordinary Stock Units 
a break-up value of approximately 34s. 6d. The 
geographical distribution of these general in¬ 
vestments at the date of the accounts, based 
on their valuation, was; Great Britain 68.68 
per cent; North America, 27.14 per cent; 
Commonwealth (excluding Canada), 2.67 per 
cent; elsewhere 1.51 per cent; while by cate¬ 
gories, 93.54 per cent were in equities and 6.46 
per cent in debentures and fixed interest 
securities. 

In Argentina, it has again been a most diffi¬ 
cult year. During the period covered by the 
accounts, the peso was devalued on no less than 
three separate occasions. Since the close of our 
financial year there has been yet another peso 
devaluation, and today the exchange rate is 
approximately 528 pesos to the £, as compared 
with a me of 402 pesos to the £ at October 31, 
1964. Even so, the peso is still widely believed 
to be overvalued, and it will occasion no surprise 
if further exchange losses are experienced in the 
current year. For instance during the two years 
that Dr Ulia has been in office as President the 
official exchange rate has only deteriorated by 
31.7 per cent while the official cost of living 
index has risen by 62.2 per cent. New exchange 
controls which were introduced during 1965 
have become increasingly severe; and applica¬ 
tions which we have repeatedly made for 
authorisation to remit part of our past profits to 
this country have so far met with no response 
from the authorities. It is officially reported 
that in mid-1965, remittance application for 
which permits had not been granted amounted 
to a total of nearly 140 million dollars. 

The inflation.which has been the most pro¬ 
minent feature of the Argentine economy for 


many years has continued unbroken, and the 
cost of living is reported to have risen by 36# 
per. cent during 1965 according to official 
sources,, whilst a widely-quoted but unofficial 
index put the increase over the same period at 
no less than 44.1 per cent; this represents .a 
rate of increase more than 50 per cent higher 
than that recorded in the previous year. Unfor¬ 
tunately this inflation has for almost the fir^t 
time not been reflected in the stock market; op 
the contrary, the index of prices on the Buenos 
Aires stock exchange declined during our finan¬ 
cial year from 93.51 to 72.44. 

The principal factor producing this inflation 
is undoubtedly the steep rise in labour costs, 
unaccompanied by any corresponding increase 
in productivity. Wage increases, of anything 
up to 40 per cent have been granted in numerous 
industries, and increases in excess of that figure 
are not unknown. At the same time, labour 
relations have shown a marked deterioration; 
insubordination, often amounting to anarchy, 
has been widespread and acts of sabotage have 
been frequent occurrences. The Government 
recently decreed that wage increases m 19d6 
must not exceed 15 per cent. This proposal 
has met with violent opposition, even from 
those unions which are not Communist- 
inspired : and it would seem over-optimistic !o 
hope for any early return to more stable labour 
conditions. 

Motor vehicle production increased during 
1965, but at the same time the output of petrol, 
which was the subject of high hopes a few years 
ago, actually declined. The combination of these 
factors necessitated a sharp rise in imports Of 
crude oil and derivatives, with a consequent 
drain on the scanty exchange reserves which the 
nation could ill afford. One estimate expects 
Argentina’s import bill for petroleum and 
derivatives to be slightly more than US $100 
million in both 1965 and 1966, which would 
represent about 8 per cent to 9 per cent of total 
import expenditure; this would mark a series 
set-back to the policy of. virtual self-sufficiency 
In Petroleum products which h*d achieved an 
encouraging measure of success in 1961 and 
1962. There can be no doubt therefore that 
Argentina is having to pay dearly for the 
peremptory cancellation by Dr IHiaN adminis¬ 
tration of the contracts with foreign oil 
companies. 

The Treasury deficit in 1965, according to the 
latest official estimate amounted to 125,000 
million pesos. As in previous years, die 
principal item contributing to this deficit arose 
from the need to cover the losses of the National 
Railways. In spite of greatly increased tariffs, 
the Government has had to provide 44,500 
million pesos-to cover the expected operating 
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Manbr6 & 

t Garton 
Limited 


Refiners and Manufacturers of Sugar and Starch Products 


A Progressive Enterprise 

The forty-sixth Annual General Meeting of Manbr6 & Garton Limited was held 
on January 27th at the Group Offices, Hammersmith , London , W6. Mr Eustace 
Berry , the Chairman, presiding. The following arc extracts from the Directors * 
Report: * 


SUMMARY OP RESULTS 


Group Profit before Taxation , 

Taxation . 

Profit after Taxation 

Net Dividends Paid. 

Transfer to General Reserve 
Net Assets. 


1965 

£2.671,187 

£872,838 

£1,796,849 


£326,515 


1964 

£2,396,677 

£1,037,502 

£1.369.175 

£592,582 

£276,615 


£13,814.505 £10,186,839 


DIVIDEND 

Tiie Board are recommending a final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
124 per cent, making 171 per cent on the larger capital. 

NEW SUBSIDIARIES 

During the year under review the whole of the Share Capital of The West- 
burn Sugar Refineries Limited of Greenook was aoqulred in exchange for the 
issue of 1,807,512 fully paid Ordinary Shares of the Company. The balance of 
the share capital of Valentin Ord & Nagle Limited, in which Company the 
Group already had an investment, was also acquired. 
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loss, plus a further 30,000 million pesos on 
capital account, A tope proportion of the roil¬ 
ing stock and jiermanem way is obsolete, and' 
much of the track is in an unsafe condition. A 
reorganisation plan recently drawn up by the 
Government estimates that art outlay of 300,000 
million pesos will be required by the railways 
during the next four years. 

One of the brighter aspects of the economy 
It the fact that Argentina continues to experi¬ 
ence a favourable balance of trade. However, 
kt is estimated that the current wheat harvest 
will yield only about 5.7 million tons, as com¬ 
pared with the exceptionally high figure of more 
than 10 million tons last year; this shortfall 
must entail a serious drop iti exports. On the 
other hand, beef exports should improve as die 
affects of die droughts of past years disappear. 

In die case of mortgages the legal rate of 
interest which may be charged now amounts 
to anywhere between 24 per cent and 36 per 
cent per annum. The new 5 year National 
Phut seems to be dependant on an entirely 
unrealistic rate of private savings; and we anti¬ 
cipate that the general level of prices in 1966 
will again rise by at least 30 per cent. 

Until the Government acts more strongly and 
decisively, coupled with greater productivity 
from the workers and fewer strikes, it is difficult 
to foresee any real improvement in the country's 
economic position ; none the less die magnificent 
natural resources remain and, eventually, no 
doubt, reason will prevail. 

Meanwhile, I should like to record our thanks 
and appreciation to Mr. W. K. Matthews, our 
Argentine Manager, for his loyal service to the 
Company and the excellent manner in which he 
continues to safeguard the Company's interests. 

BRITISH SUGAR 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE RESULTS 

The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of die 
British Sugar Corporation Limited will be held 
on February 22nd in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by die Chairman, Sir Edmund Bacon, 
BT, KBE, TD, JP; 

In my interim financial statement to share- 
holder*. of last March I reported that the Board 
anticipated that profits for the year to September 
30, 1965, before taxation, were likely to be in 
excess of the notional profit envisaged by the 
new incentive agreement. I am now able to 
confirm that the Corporation's first year since 
the conclusion of our financial negotiations with 
the Government was an exceptionally favour¬ 
able one in every way. An above-average rain¬ 
fall to the end of June was followed by a long 
•pell of warm sunny weather and easy harvest¬ 
ing conditions. This gave us the second highest 
delivered crop of 6,218,925 tons of beet, equal 
to 14.54 tons per crop acre, with an average 
sugar content of 17.72 per cent (the highest for 
nearly twenty years), high juice purity and a 
much higher than average pulp extraction. 
Manufacturing operations were completed in 
early February after a particularly smooth cam¬ 
paign at pur factories. As a result, record out¬ 
puts were achieved of 928,484 toAs in terms of 
white sugar and 548,128 tons of molasaed dried 
pulp, including 147,049 tons in the form oif nuts. 
The total amobht of molasses produced was 
304,159 tons. As members will sec from the 
accountr, this most favourable combination of 
circumstances has resulted in a profit, before 
taxation, of £3,716,291. 


Whilst your Board are very pleased to be able 
to report sucli good results in our first year 
under the new arrangements, I have to repeat 
what was said in my interim statement, namely, 
that conditions could have been just as 
unfavourable, and the experience of 1964/65 
should nor he taken as a pattern likely to be 
repeated in future years. For example, although 
the 1965 crop may prove to be the second 
largest in the Corporation's history, it has com¬ 
paratively low sugar and fibre contents, and, 
notwithstanding improved technical efficiency, 
results cannot be as good as they were last 
year. I feel it is necessary to repeat this word 
of warning to prevent shareholders and others 
from drawing the wrong conclusion from the 
exceptionally favourable results of 1964/65. 

I also have to point out that the profit of the 
year includes an amount after taxation of 
£320,000 derived from a reduction of Is. 6d. 
a ton in the Standard Price charged to the Cor¬ 
poration for sugar beet in the first year of the 
new incentive agreement, which sum will be 
appropriated to a special reserve to meet pos¬ 
sible losses resulting from the effect of surcharge 
changes on sugar stocks. 

Ninety-two per cent of the total crop was 
harvested mechanically compared with 88 per 
cent in 1963, and the use of cleaner-loaders to 
reduce dirt tare was increased from 30 per cent 
to 37 per cent of the total beet delivered. Whilst 
a further significant increase in mechanical har¬ 
vesting is unlikely, as the remaining growers 
have only small acreages, it is hoped that the 
use of cleaner-loaders, which is of mutual 
benefit to the grower and the Corporation in 
the reduction ! of dirt tare, will continue to 
expand. 

Failure by manufacturers to adhere to even 
protracted delivery dates has given us consider¬ 


able difficulty in installing plant for our cam¬ 
paigns. Nevertheless, new process plant installed 
in 1964 operated successfully and contributed to 
our favourable results. Capital expenditure, to 
continue the programme of modernising plant 
and increasing factory capacities, was at the 
same level as the previous year. In 1965 we 
have used a large part of the available capital 
for replacements and capacity increase at 
Bardney, including better facilities for receiving 
and unloading beet, new extraction plant, pulp 
presses, lime kiln, centrifugals, boiler and power 
plant. Beet reception facilities have been 
extended at Allscott, Ely, King's Lynn and 
Newark for quicker turn-round of vehicles, 
which is necessary with the general shortening 
of working hours. 

The daily average of beet sliced by our fac¬ 
tories was 52,100 tons, a new record which 
would have been exceeded had not the through¬ 
put been restricted by the abnormally high sugar 
content. We are also continuing the develop¬ 
ment of automatic recording of weights and 
sugar content of beet deliveries. Trial tests for 
feeding this information by telephone link direct 
to file computer at Peterborough, from tape 
produced at Bardney, have been successful. 
This wilt ultimately lead to results being more 
quickly available to tha*growers. 

The increasing use of automatic controls and 
the study of modem methods for automatic 
assessment of optimum efficiency and profit¬ 
ability arc vital in order to keep us in the fore¬ 
front of the world’s beet sugar-producing com¬ 
panies and must absorb considerable capital 
expenditure over the next few years. A larger 
computer, ordered for installation in 1966, will 
enable the Technical and Operational Research 
Departments to extend the scope of this 
work. 
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BAND SELECTION CORPORATION LIMITED 

tncorpormd m jfm Hfrlbte it<he<| ‘ / ■ {' 

The following points are from the annual statement by the Chairman, 

Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer 


1 FINANCIAL STATISTICS 1 


IMS 

1964 


R 

R 

Profit after taxation 

*18.981.000 

15.093.000 

Raaarvaa 

31.309.000 

26.526.000 

Book value of quoted 
investments 

149.978.000 

141.746.000 

Market value of 
quoted investments 

317.761.000 

278.730.000 

Dividends paid 

11.912.000 

11.061.000 

I * Includes exceptions/ non-recurring profit of 82.130.000 on realisation 1 

| of investments. 


_ 


The proportion of the portfolio comprising financial stocks has 
increased further to nearly 25 per cent, while our investment in 
gold mines, direct and through Orange Free State Investment 
I rust Limited jand West Rand Investment Trust Limited, has 
lisen slightly from 42*65 per cent to 44*60 per cent. Copper and 
other base metal stocks amount to 5*79 per cent of the portfolio, 
and the percentage accounted for by industrial interests has 
declined from 12*30 per cent to 10-34 per cent owing to the 
overall fall in market prices of industrial shares during the year. 

INTERESTS IN FINANCE COMPANIES 

1 have referred to the repayment by Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Company of a loan amounting to R5,000,000, made 
to that company in fprms of an agreement entered into in March, 
1963. This repayment is the main reason for the net decrease in 
loans made by the group to R5,940,000 at 30th September, 1965. 
As part of the agreement, the group had the right to subscribe for 
500,000 new shares in J.C.I. at RJ2 per share—that is, for a total 
consideration of R6,000,000-~ on or before 31st March, 1965, 
in which event the loan would be repaid. This right was exercised 
in January, 1965, the balance of R1,000,000 having been met 
from our cash resources. 

Followingthc formation of Charter Consolidated, the Rhodesian 
interests of its subsidiary, The British South Africa Company, 
were merged with those of Anglo American Corporation 
Rhodesia Limited. In addition, the Rand Selection Corporation 
group and others subscribed for shares in Anglo American 
Rhodesia, the consideration being used to purchase certain 
Rhodesian assets from the subscribers. Angjo American Rhodesia 
is a diversified company having interests in Rhodesian mining, 
industrial, agricultural and other fields. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Considerable progress has been made during the year in the 
project for the establishment of an integrated steelworks by 
Highveld. Production is scheduled to begin during 1968 and the 
export of vanadium slag will start in 1969. Tenders for the major 
items of the plant have been invited and it is expected that most 
of the main contracts for equipment will have been awarded by 
February, 1966. A new mine is being established in the Eastern 
Transvaal by Ironstone Minerals (Proprietary) Limited, a 
subsidiary of Highveld, to supply ore from a large magnetite 
deposit to the Highveld steelworks at Witbank. The mine will be 
worked on an open cast system to build up to an annual produc¬ 
tion of one million short tons of ore per annum. It will start 
production late in f967. 

A proportion of the cost of the Highveld project is to be financed 
by loans which Anglo American Corporation has recently 
arranged with the Union Bank of Switzerland on 1behalf of 
Highveld. The details of the loan agreement are now being 
worked out. U is intended that this bank will raise the equivalent 
of R4Q million in Europe in co-operation with a consortium of 
Continental Banks. 

PROPERTY INTERESTS 

I reported last year (hat the corporation has an important 
interest in Carlton Centre, a six-acre property development 
project in central Johannesburg. The plans were announced to the 
ublic during December, 1965. The area will be developed as a 
uilding complex consisting of three major components; an 
international-class luxury hotel containing 400 bedrooms, 90 


apartments and extensive conference and convention facilities 
will form the focal point; a fully air-conditioned office tower 
rising 730 feet from ground level will contain over 900,000 square 
feet of office accommodation; and there will be two department 
stores and approximately 150 shops situated in a traffic-free 
pedestrian precinct. 

Sales of diamonds through the Central Selling Organization 
during 1965 totalled K296,634,000, establishing a record for the 
fifth successive year. 

The demand for copper has exceeded supply throughout the 
year. London Metal F.xchangc prices for copper have risen to an 
unrealistic level and the prices at which the world's mgjpr 
producers sell the bulk of their production to their direct custom¬ 
ers have been increased in stages. However, much of-the increase 
in revenue per ton of copficr sold by Zambian producers was 
eliminated by a higher effective rate of royalty, which is calculated 
on L.M.E. prices. On the other hand, the strong demand for 
copper enabled the Zambian industry to produce to the limit of 
its present capacity, 

MINING INTERESTS 

The group has an investment in the Canadian base metal 
mining industry through Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company Limited, which company's earnings continue to show 
substantial growth. Dividends paid by Hudson Bay in respect of 
the year 1965 amounted to 3*75 dollars per share compared with 
3*50 dollars in 1964 and 3*25 dollars in 1963. The company has 
made a significant entry into secondary industry through the 
acquisition of the whole of the capital of the Zinc Oxide Company 
of Canada, which is the leading producer of zinc oxide in that 
country. 

In the exploration held the company continues to carry out an 
active prospecting programme and work is at present being 
carried on in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario, Quebec, Arizona and Nevada. An agreement has been 
concluded with Baffinland Iron Mines Limited whereby the 
Hudson Bay Company will provide technical assistance and make 
cash advances in return for certain options which, if fully exer¬ 
cised, would give Hudson Bay an equity interest of some 17 per 
cent in the company. Baffinland Iron Mines has discovered an 
exceptionally high grade iron ore deposit in Northern Baffin 
Island, and a feasibility study, now nearing completion, is being 
made mainly to find solutions to problems inherent in a mining 
and shipping operation at a latitude of 72 degrees north. 

INVESTMENT COMPANIES 

Platinum refiners currently sell a large proportion of their 
output at contract prices considerably lower than the free market 
price. During the past two years the level of producer's prices 
has risen from £29.25 to £35.75 per ounce while the free price 
has climbed steeply from £32.5 to £58.5 per ounce. This trend 
has been brought about by a strong demand for platinum and 
related metals owing to the development of new uses for them, 
and to the withdrawal of Russia as a seller on the open market. 
The profits of Rustcnburg Platinum Mines Limited, in which we 
ate indirectly interested, were lower this year because last year's 
figure included profits on the sale of stocks that had accumulated 
up to that time. However, the company's dividend was unchanged. 
Rustcnburg is at present engaged in an expansion programme 
which is being financed out or profits. 

The group holds substantial investments in the Orange Free 
State and Western Transvaal goldfields, both by direct holdings 
in gold mining companies and through its interests in Orange 
Free State Investment Trust Limited and West Rand Investment 
Trust 1 imited. During the year under review several mining 
companies and both OFSiT and WRIT declared increased rates 
of dividend. 

The corporation and its subsidiaries have a large shareholding 
in Western Deep Levels Limited of which the greater part is in 
the form of “B” shares. Western Deep Levels earned a working 
profit of R8,945,000 during 1964, compared with R7,832,000 the 
year before. 

All in all, it has been a satisfactory veer for the Rand Selection 
Corporation Group and. while it will be some time before several 
of the developing projects in which we are interested reach the 
profit-earning stage, it is expected that income from our established 
investments will increase during the current year. 

Copies of the Annuel Report end Accounts may he obtained 
from 7 Rods Buildings, Fetter Lane. C.C.4 , 
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GHANA COMMERCIAL BANK 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT JUNE 30 , l% 5 . 


Authorised: £05,000,000 being 500,000 Share* 
of Kiio each. 

1,000,000 issued: 200,000 Shares of £010 ouch full) paid. 2,000,000 

850,000 Reserve Fund. 462,000 

720,000 Development Reserve Fund. 850,000 

192,757 Profit and Um i( count. 198,267 

2,762,757 3,510^67 

38,551,376 Current Deposits and other Accounts, 62,037,557 


Liability for Confirmed Credits. Ronds and 
21,172,171 other Fngagements on behalf of C ustonuus. 42,124,025 


2.582.368 

3.792.431 


908.754 

2,245,828 


6,329,882 

15.859,263 

25,170,126 

284,744 

21,172,171 


Cash in Hand and Balances with 
Bank of Ghana. 

Cash hi Transit and Balances with 
other Banks. 

Short Term Investments: 

Treasury Bills and Money at 

Short Notice. 1,694,900 

Trade Bills. 14,293,597 

Securities of Ghana and other Governments 
not exceeding tost or market 
value. 


6,383,936 

133,829 


£062,486.304 


£G 107,671,849 £062,486,304 


-• 15,988,497 

Securities of Ghana and other Govemnents 
not exceeding tost or market 

value . 7,248,114 

29,754,376 

Advances , Loans. Overdrafts and other 

Accounts. (Less Prov ision for doubtful Debts.) 34,843,841 

Fixed Assets, at cost, less amounts 

written off. 949,607 

Liability of Customers for Confirmed 

Credit v. Bonds and other engagements. 42,124.025 

£0107,671,849 


T. O. Awe Jar. Chaimum and Managing Director . 
V. J. R. Richter -General Manager. 


I-. N. OmuboC- Director. 
R. S. Amegashie— DU ector. 


Notes: (i) Foreign Currencies have been expressed in Ghana Pounds at the rate in force at June 30, 1965. 

(2) The Bank is committed to Capital Expenditure in the sum of £G811,424. 

(3) There are, in addition to the engagements shown on the Balance Sheet, contracts in the ordinary course of business for the sale of foreign 
currencies to the value of £021,750 which are covered by forward purchases. 

(4) There is a contingent liability of £021,000,000 in respect of bills re-discounted. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE M, 1965 . 


* Transfer to Reserve Fund: 

Under Section 13 of the Ghana 
180,512 Commercial Bank Ordinance 1952. 

Under Section 18 of the Ghana 
Commercial Bank Ordinance 1952. 

369,488 Regulation 44. 

Distribution to Sbateholders: 

First and Find! Dividend for the 
250.000 year. 250,000 

Bonus Issue of 100,000 Shares of 
£G 10 each fully paid. 1,000,000 

Total Distribution to Shareholders 1,250,000 
Less: Tran sferftom 
— Reserve Fund. 850,000 

Transfer /ter ( antra. 130,000 

-- 1,000,000 

50,000 Transfer to Development Reserve Fund. 
192,757 Balance Carried Forward. 


200,000 


250,000 

130,000 

198,267 


£G 1,042,757 


1964 

£C« 

902,561 Net Pi a fit for the veto. 


Balance Iwanght forward from 
previous year. 

Less: Amount per Contra. 


140,196 Net Balance. 


£01,040,267 £G4,042,757 


150,000 


£G 

997,510 


£G1,040,267 


By Order of the Board 


E.;C. Dfunson, 

Secretary. 


AUDITORS* REPORT , 

We have examined the attached Balance Sheet and Profit and Lon Account with the books and records of the Bank, and have received all 
the information and explanations which we considered necessary. The Bank has received proper and adequate returns from branches, and has 
kept proper books of account with which the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account arc in agreement. The Profit for the year has been 
ascertained after making transfers to reserves for contingencies and providing for diminution in vjtlqe pf assets and other provisions, and on 
this basif the accounts give, fn our opinion, a true and fair view of the state of affairs of the Bank at Me 30, 1965, and of the results of its 
operations for the year to that date. 


Farrar Avenue, 
Accra. 

December 4, 1965. 


PANNELL FITZPATRICK GRAHAM A CREWDSON, 

Chartered Accountants^ 

AUDITORS. 
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Mr. Cliobci ThLciIh VI, Pres idem, luketlu C Hein tv al 
JiuiiMii tea, Lid, 



'Taked? 


Report by Mr . Chobei Takeda VI, President, for the six months ended 30 th September # 1063 


Against the background of an expanding health insurance 
system and the nation’s rising consumption level, the 
pharmaceutical industry has been growing at a very high rate 
for years. Toward the end of 1964 , however, difficulties were 
encountered, such a$ the problems of revising the medical 
fees and drug prices for the health insurance system and the 
stagnation of general consumer demand brought about by a 
business decline, and the growth rate of the pharmaceutical 
industry began to drop. 

In other fields of our operations, such as food products and 
chemicals, sales competition has become increasingly severe. 

In the face of this situation, wc remained steadfastly loyal to 
our traditional sound management policy and made positive 
endeavour in all aspects of nfanagement. As a result, our 
sales for the six-month term ended September 30 , 1965 , 
reached ¥ 49,656 million ($ 137,933 thousand), showing a 
gain of 8 per cent, over the same period of the preceding year. 
However, our pre-tax earnings were approximately the same. 
The sales increase did not cause an increase in earnings 
because our selling and administrative expenses (advertise¬ 
ment costs, sales commissions and transportation costs) 
increased as a result of our efforts to defend and expand our 
share of the market, and also because other costs, including 
research expenses for the development of new products and 
new technology, increased. 

In our main line, pharmaceuticals, various vitamin prepara¬ 
tions, which are the Pharmaceutical Sales Division's 


principal line, sold well, and drugs acting on the nervous 
system also grew favourably. 

In the Food Products Division, nutritious drinks had support 
from a seasonal increase in demand, and seasonings sold 
increasingly well as a result of our efforts to stimulate demand. 
In the Chemical Products Division, sonic chemicals suffered 
a slight setback due to a market depression, which, however, 
was more than offset by a steady increase ih sales.Of oiher 
products, including agricultural chemicals. 

As for exports, food products and chemicals, as well as our 
main products, pharmaceuticals, continued to grow. In addi¬ 
tion, our pharmaceutical factories in Taiwan and Mexico are 
operating smoothly with expanded facilities. 

The research institute and the experimental factory we had 
been building in our Osaka Plant were completed during the 
last term to give a big thrust to pur research and develop¬ 
ment activities. The packaging facilities of our Hikari Want 
were completed as scheduled. The expansion work on the 
preparation manufacturing facilities in the Osaka Plant is 
progressing favourably. 

Our management-labour relations are friendly and co-opera¬ 
tive as always. 

The national economy is likely to remain depressed for some 
time, and there arc indications that the business climate will 
become even more severe. We shall make continued efforts 
with inventive spirit in the various phases of management 
in order to respond to your support. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY FON THE SIX MONTHS ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1SS5 




Yen 

Millions 

Land, buildings, machinery 

and equipment, less depreciation 


24,922 

Investments in and advances to 

subsidiaries and affiliates 


13,169 

Current assets 

63,950 


/ess: Current liabilities 

43,921 

20,029 

Other assets 


6,235 

64,355 

lews: Employee severance 

and death benefits 

6,750 


Long-term debt 

14,311 

21,031 



43.294 

The dividend fof the six months to 30 th September, 1965 , of Y 

the above figures. . . ..... .. 

, . , 



Issued capital of 300 million shares 
Capital and revenue reserves 


Yen 

t .Millions 

15,000 



Net sales 

' 49,656 

mmtmrnam 

Operating profit 

7,790 

Interest and other expenses less interest. 


dividends and other ihcome 

458 


7,332 

Provision for income taxes 

3,511 

Net earnings 



reflected in 
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THE NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 

RtVIEW BY THE CHAIRMAN, 

MR >V. ANTONY ACTON 

The one hundred and thirty-first Annual 
General Meeting of The National Bank Limited 
will be held in London on February 24th. 

The following are extracts from the Review 
by the Chairman, Mr W. Antony Acton, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts. 

The Board have in recent months been much 
employed in discussions and negotiations which 
have resulted in the proposals for association 
with Bank of Ireland and National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland. 

Average Resources In 1965 increased by over 
£10 million and average Advances by nearly £9 
million. The profit was £456,746 compared 
with £363,297 for 1964, and the total dividend 
has been raised by 1 per cent to 16 per cent. 
These figures are considered satisfactory having 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

regard to die general economic situation of 
1965. 

THU IRISH ECONOMY 

In the Republic of Ireland export growth was 
adversely affected by the British Import Levy 
as well as by the general slowing down of ex¬ 
pansion in the British economy. A further rise 
in aggregate monetary demand continued in 
1965 and the National Industrial Economic 
Council's report confirmed the need for restraint 
and judgment. The Taoiseach and the White 
Paper on Public Capital Expenditure announced 
curbs on private and public expenditure and 
reductions planned in the budget estimates for 
1965/66. The calls on the Banks by the public 
sector last year—by way of Advances and Ex¬ 
chequer Bills—have been considerable, in fact, 
excessive. 

1965 was a year of strictly selective credit 
policy and the Central Bank emerged for the 
first time as an active and effective guide to the 
Irish Banks. Its rather passive role of previous 
years has been abandoned and the Central Bank 
is now playing a much more active part in for¬ 
mulating and implementing monetary policy. 
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The Second Programme’s growth rate target for 
Agriculture of 3.S per cent has not been sus¬ 
tained in 1965 although there was a signi&ant 1 
increase in cattle numbers, particularly breeding 1 
cows. The recent Trade Agreement between 
the U.K. and Ireland secures permanent access 
to the U.K. for almost 90 per cent of Irish 
farm expons and could prove to be the corner¬ 
stone of future growth of the Irish economy. 
The problem of regulating the growth of in¬ 
comes is a serious barrier to furtfyev progress. 
Despite the disadvantages of having to Maintain 
a U.K. liquidity ratio, as a London. Clearing 
Bank, we have played our fitli part in assisting 
the Irish economy. 

STAFF 

Salary increases grantedr to the Staff in 
England and Wales were referred to the Prices 
and Incomes Board who concluded that they 
could not be justified and recommended no 
further increases until early 1967. The Chair¬ 
man concluded by paying tribute to all members 
of the Staff on both sides of the Irish Sea for 
their contribution to the success achieved last 
year. 



Sales and profits record 
for Allied Retail Trades 

Extracts from the Report and Accounts and the Statement 
of Mr. B. H. S. Martin for the yenr ended 3rd October, 1965. 


Group Turnover 
Profit before Tax 
Taxation 

Ordinary Dividends 
Scrip Issue 
Branches 


196S 

£7.422.000 
£ 391.866 
£167.349 
£63.559 
1 for 6 
201 


1964 

£5,785,000 
£300.114 
£172,392 
£47,331 
1 for 5 
168 


1963 

£5,088,000 
£233,516 
£122.976 
£35,060 
1 for 8 
153 


Once tnote.l am able to report a successful year. Additional trading 
profit has accrued from the businesses with which we started the year, 
while those opened and acquired during the year have started to 
make their contribution. 

It is our aim to achieve the highest standards in the trade, not only 
in conditions of employment, but also in the state of premises, 
fixtures and fittings, etc., and in merchandising, as wc feci that thereby 
we will, in the long run, be in the best condition to meet the problems 
of the future. 

1964/5 has seen our greatest expansion in any one year. Many of 
the additional branches have contributed profits for only part of the 
year and should, of course, give belter results for 1965/6. Further 
expansion is taking place over a wider area of the country. There is 
every reason to expect that the Company will make further progress 
during the current year, provided the present trading conditions are 
maintained. 

ALLIED RETAIL TRADES (LONDON) LIMITED 

Newsagents, Tobacconists , Confectioners and Stationers 

TRADING PRINCIPALLY UNDER THE NAME ‘MARTIN* 


1 hr 

he onomist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding coses for The Economist ere 
evaflebfe from Eaeibind Ltd. The coses 
are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, 
end ere gilt-lettered on the spine; they 
provide en extremely effective and 
firm binding and wifi hold 13 Issues of 
the normal edition together with the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issuea of the 
air edition with two quarterly Indexes. 
The year can be stamped on the opine. 
The cost per caee, post free throughout 
the world, ie 14s. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to— 

Eeaiblnd Limited. (Dept. E), 

Eerdley House, 4 Uxbridge Street : 
Kensington, London W.8 
PARk 0686 (3 lines) 


Encouraging Results 

JOHN HOLT 



,6 Company (Liverpool) Limited 


Salient points from Mr. John A. Holt's circulated statement:— 

The year's encouraging results reflect the success of continuing re¬ 
organisation and the disposal of our ocean-going ships. 

1 cannot promise a similar increase in profit in the current year but 
the prospects for our business in its present form arc encouraging and 
given freedom from political interference at home and abroad we can 
expect a steady and profitable expansion of our trade. 

West African Trading Division A high level of profitability has been 
achieved by this Division which includes our mcrchanting and produce 
handling and processing activities, the electrical and mechanical agency 
division, pharmaceuticals and the tannery. 

Motors Division The improvement in pre-tax profits results from the 
increasing skill of local management and our recent move into the field 
of hire purchase finance, equipment leasing and the used car market. 

Export Division The newly established London export office designed to 
provide buying and credit procurement facilities for overseas clients has 
made a good start and has already purchased over £5m. of merchandise 
for overseas clients. 


Shipping Division Our Nigerian river fleet has obtained another con¬ 
tract for the carriage of bulk oil. Warehousing and handling facilities at 
our wharf at Warri arc being adapted to meet the increased needs of oil 
prospecting companies in the Niger Delta. 

Wine Division With the acquisition of Grierson, Oldham and Adams 
we now have a vertically integrated business covering all aspects of the 
Trade. Sales are expected to reach £10 m. in 1965/66. Wc can reasonably 
look forward to an increasing flow of profit from this Division. 


Investment and Property Division A capital profit of £342,000 has been 
realised by the sale of assets no longer required. Our Investment 
Company which is now 44 per cent Nigerian owned, has paid a 
dividend of 20 per cent and earnings from our merchant banking sub¬ 
sidiary show an increase on last year. 

Dividend A final dividend of III per cent is recommended making a 
total of 171 percent for the year. * 

A capital distribution of 6} per cent is also proposed. 


West Africa General Trading (c 
Motors (mainly West Africa) . 


_igust 1964/5 

(mainly Nigeria) ... £461,000 


1963/4 

£355,000 


Finance and Group Central Administration 
Charges 


KU9.UUU 

£696,000 

X1 JJ.WW 

£4811.000 

~ £111.000 

Toss £19,000 

... £195.000 
... £345,000 

£387,000 

£245,000 

£1,547,000 

£1,101,000 

.... £488,000 

£497,000 
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APPOINTMENTS Tor further &nnbuncvm*nt i s•••'jpajpoit W,lnj('$S|. 


or f ' sasS®ifisK2S£a;« 

TOOlUlOlORV »«* Lccturanhip ta Economies. Salary 

5J »*> av fixofi point If IJMW «a.47«* £2.982 

g a l? Processing fjl'A” RjWiflL £•?' tg&Wkm 

(lief, ho, MB.9) allowance.lu ran**, £280t-£JM p.a, Variublo 

oJtpwanee o/ M% of basic naurv subject to 

An eiuhusiaKt frith qualification* in any oenaln maxima. depending on marital.status. 
An table discipline such as economics. Oveiueas/study leave; houtlnt Of available) 

fiooountintr or enalneevlng. la rrquirod to at nubsidliwd rentals; auperannuatlon. 

Join a team which la tooebiii* and davaloping Fattasa* for appointee, wife and children 
<a»»put.6r applications In commercial data tntpxlmutn tlve adult passagpwi. Derailed 
^•easing. applications (eight copies for (a); two copioa 

■ bxpurlcnne in data pvocewlug in accountint. for, (brand (O), nemtn* three referees, by 
piodi|i‘Uon control. etc., useful bur. not March IS, 1<M0. to Intei-Univcraliy Council, 

essential. JJ Bedford Mace. Londou, W.C 1. from whom' 

SALARY: C 1 ,67ft to £3,140. Darllottlara ere available. 

Pur»her particulars end application form, ..... 

University of Essex 

W & W , U £S h S?. P SS;- 0 , . OKPAHTMKNT or OOVKltNMGNT 

M.A. In Latin American Gooot hment 
and Poltilcs 

Taxation Applications are invited for gdmhsion to a I 

giuduate. Sahara* .of study loadlug j 

A/ay 4f* g WZ yes iSdOT.^*" ^SmS^ut, i 

A?z n rrKp!S5im, <1 sets. smr ttz * 

Its Taxation Department. Applicants J * cx * WIV «“hoo Paris, Colchester. bssex. 

aired about. 30 Miiould have a considerable T T __. “ ^ “ ' 

2!ffiT r’cSSrSTSSL University of Glasgow 

M&wftl&iiS Susans 5S? Appointments in Politico 

'Ijfhl man. Five-day week, free lunches, 

non-contributory Dunuloti schEinA tiiul appim ft not is srp invltM for thw 

oilier benefit». Wi lie Box MLc/o Walter •>“$ Bf > Lecturer. 

•sIt inner, Lid-, Vlntry House, Queen iwo oh Assistant (Asnlstant Lecturer) 

St taut Place. London. KC.7 Ironi October 1. 1906. 

Salary scale for a Leeturor £ 1.400* £ 1.50ft j 
per uiiniini and lor an An-Manr l: l.0.10-£ 1.3(5 i 
per uiinuni. initial salary according to 
expenvneo mid (lUHllOcuilon.i. PU.HU 1 

University of Bt. Andrews ' h L Aftillsta uUhfp j^shoiifld 1 lD ' 

, MllA .. , ^ be ludued. not later tlmn March 21. 1066. 

Pvif-SifUP* l*’® inv *ted lot- two appalnunenta with Die undersigned, from whom further 
I fACTORV.lt IN POLITICAL ECONOMY particular may be obtained. 
n ,J r . K ®lvaior'n CoIIchu. For uno post ROBT. T ItUrCIfKSON. 

undulate:, should lu»ve tpwlnl quulllioaUons Becroiury ot the Uni\oi«:i v Court i < 

'I' Ini-eresiH In the econoiuli: development of “- ‘ - - ! 

University of Guyana 

.v3fd.ii5 Ul lo' quahlii^iitonR^und^'cpflilen^!^ aSuonUilTil^ mv,l * d ,or rhe !«»«»»«• 

3.B.U.; gram, to wauls cxpemcij of furniture a PPuiuimenu. 

cuiovnl. POUR I'opifft of applications, with .. . _ , 

he names of three referees, should he lodirad n , 1 ,?^! ?;,** Le 01 A ' ,s " 1 '* 4nl P»«lesM>rs 
v February 36. 19.>6. with the Becretory oTT SmraiMM’i* lM ' 
he University, College date. 8t. Andrews. kuruiixu^'w 

ESrad."" , " rth " ta Fmju<^nMiN 1 arHAT.°N and 

J _ _ . . Awiclata or Absistani Professor or 

The Institute of Bankers U^SS a ,, ib M1M1HTRAT>ON 

” ■ dKWSlR «" RXL, 

('hi 0 t' li'vnminer f10.J30 x *360 -414,380 p.a.; A,-, ociiue 

Line/ examiner muco x >300 xn.rco pa 

, „ , N AssJsLaui PiulrgiMir, X6.46U x *240~*9 160 p a ; 

In Ifioonomlus for 1M7. instructor, s.i.ftiu x s:i40 —Xl^00 pa. 

. , Oraiuity ol 3L't pci cent, of s.d:uv p.n.iojc 10 

A ppl leaf Ions, si flung age. relevant noniiHct uppulnloes. Furnished aci-onimndiit -..11 

experlenct* and IJic iwinc*. ot iwo rcierees, provided at rental not exceeding JO uoi jcnt. 

nliould be sent to The Ihsiuute «i| ol sfllury Up lo four luU fine, on 

Hitnben. 10 Lombard Sliywt. fc O.3. not appoluuneni »nd on normal •ennjnal.on 
laicf than Februfliy 28. 1966 DctallM applimlions (foui coniesi, givln,* 

S urtlculars of gUahllcaUiins ami o\pcnetuu. 
ate of birth and the names of rlnce 

JniversJ ty of Birmingham 

ecretary to the University buiun, 80 jroni 1 wSm 1 turttior 

parUculuiii may be obtained. 

pplicatlons are Invited for the position of I_““ -”’ J-*“•* 

iv re I ary to tho Unlversllv which will UniV6)'UltV Ol HOflfi' KoUff 

ecomo vacant on October l, 1966.^ The * J XVUIJ « 

ppiicants should' have ^xmit^ence in* one LccluvcshIpiAssistant Led ureshvp 

r more of the following Helds: university itl Political Science 
Imlnlbtrallon. goiutrnl adinlnlslrailon, 

!?a!?S 5l JKS^I?LuK?w ,, V^ Applications are Invited for podis >n political 

saiiLe and aecounhng, legal And bUHlness scienco at Lecturer or Assistant Lerturer level 
Taint, Further particulars are available in the Department of Economics and 

om the Deputy Principal. University of ffiliuvul Solinre 

mulngluun. Biriningiiuin 16. and applications Applicants should have sulUble 

ftnh ecclvwl by l,lm r,ot lt,er tUan QURliilcatlons. livludinv te«« hlng and renewi.-h 
artn lOtn. experience lu pollllcal InhlHutiuiis and 

... ..- International relations. Knowledge ol 

.. , East AMa will ba an advantage. v 

he University of Hull flSMiNr.TN SWFiSS? £Zi 

he Fenner Research Scholarship ?i^-Ts.w« '‘en^elm ’wLu)-. 

I Economics AB816i Ant LECTURER. £U00 X 

£9A «1.3/0 (muni or £9115 X £03 £1,270 
iplicatlons are Invited tor the above twoman) , 

iiolarshlp tenable at the University of yii I tfLl l .\ cr ? n ® n . t b ® showed in Die ; 

all. tor romarch In the following topics: LKCTURLK Neale for each year's appmved 1 

(ft) liconomlo growth with special refwenee previous experience after reaohlrtg the 
light manufacturing industries in Great age ol 37. 

•Itftln. Western Europe and the The otiuivalcni of Income tax lb the 

immonwealth Including the development of Colony m comparatively low (from about 
Bchanicnl power transmission; £37 to £183 p a. ror a married male LeotmeXf 

(b) the external economic conditions of with two children on the above sculej. / 

■out Britain. There Jn a contributory Buperauiiuarion i I 

I'he value of the award Is £380 or £600 Bolvme (ft per cent, employe*. 12k pei cent, f 

r annum, aocording to whether the studont emplovcrj. h 

es at home dr not, plus feetf. The Economv-elasx air passages (or llru-vlass > 

bolarsnip will be made for one year in sea pannes, ot equivalent, cant) are provide* 

e drst instance, normally renewable for a Tor expat nut* staff on first appointment anal 

xmd or (bird year. leaves. Aorommodatlon ut reasonable rciuaf 

rufther particuUiB may be obtalned from la provided for appmiitees ^miiiied abroad. 
io Regialrtr. Room 31 The University, Hull. The successful candidate will be requimd t< 
whom letters of application containing take up duties hi September. Jfffiti. 
roruumum about cfahs of degree, An outline Furiher infoimaiion may be nf>u,i:i-,j rn 
ihe prcposed reseairh And the nanus of the Assomarfon of Comnionweanli l*n xerd 
o referees, should 1 1 * xabjwHied lu mplioace (Branch olflce). Marlborough Hou«c. fa), 




Taxation. ... 

A large insurance company transacting all 
classes of business at home and overseas 
has a position of responsibility vaoanl in 
Its Taxation Department. Applicants 
aged about. 30 should have a considerable 
experience of U K. and overseas company 
taxation, Salary of £2,260 per aunum 
would be offered subject to experience and 
qualification*. Excellent, prospects for the 
MglU man. Five-day week, free lunches, 
hon-contrlbutory pension scheme and 
other bcncillH. Wi lie Box 497. c/0 Walter 
.Skinner, Lid-, Vlntry House, Queen 
btiect Place. London. E C.4. 


University of Bt. Andrews 

Applications aye invited for two appalnunenta 
of LECTURER IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 
in Rt Halvaior's Collcxu. for uno post 
candidate;, should Imve <p«clal quuHlioutions 
nr ini^iwftiH lu Die eoonniuli: development of 
the British erunomy; and. tor the other. In 
u«!fui“e economics and mdu*u ia) I'eliiLions. 
Salary muIo: Cl.400-£3,506; starling salary 
lovordiiig lo mmlilii-aiions and e\pnrlence. 
r a.s.U.; gram, in wauls cs pomes of furniture 
removal. FOUR rapicA of upiillcations, with 
the names of three referees, -should be lodged 
by February 28. 1966. with the Secretary or 
Die University, College dale. 8t. Andrew*, 
lrom whom further particulai'R may be 
obtained. 

The Institute of Bankers 


Chief Examiner 

In Ifioonotnlus for 1167. 

Applications. Dialing age. relevant 
experieric** and I he iiumei ot iwo referees, 
nliould be aant to The institute of 
Hmiken. 10 Lombard Street, LC.3, not 
latcf than Februaiy 28. 1966 


ECONOMIC COHSULTMTS tlMfig) 

Since our Novctt|bir 27ih p^xieftUnaim. ,w« ta*vp gitsagniftmcrffl wnonndVi 
in complete our stuff requirement* ii We' (IwA them, Navorthefek*. 

subsequent eoouniunems and new proposal* mean that our. prcucat needs are 
even greater than before. We are suiting on xoroe faftcingring And diffietik 
prtdecix, and ftome of the work wilt be the ffm of its kind. Our mm growth 
proMcm-Jg to-see mat fhe oumdard of work (end iu ittefutpcsi for the problems 
posed) is maigiamed sod improved. # ( 

We have regretfully accepted only a minority qf applicant*, even among 
those who met oui formal qualification*, because he realiy do new 
people who are 4i rcseerch-minded," ol conniderahle abiUty and who wish to 
get engrossed m very dcnwudinu studies. Puradosieuily, our rgpfd rate of 
growth makes it even more important to be sckctiie to a* io maintain 
ilus standard when hew problem* are coming up. 

Examples of our fields of work are: iuduxtry and product studies (rtett 
capital projects, market anidies. resource allocation question*, etc., usually 
bucked by industrial market. research); ecouumltis of urban growth <joint 
studies with town planner* and others, iovolvjng demography, employment, 
manufacturing, retail distribution, other services,' offices and other tmbn-eentre 
I unctions, - overall costing exercises, and many other questions); transport 
economic* fin association with transport consultants and others); .regional 
industrial studies (condilions and requirements of economic growth, manufaclUring 
Imkagca, service and uiiroxtructuru requirements, etc.). 

Mjniimun qualillcaWon is a First or Good Second in economic* or closely 
related subject . a good knowledge of mathematics and;or statistics i* generally 
found useful Senior and junior job* are available : there is no age bar, except 
that older people- should.recently have undntakeu soma serious economic tcsaarcJi, 
land younger people shoujd went to do so), Any applicants from abroad 
should nave very good Englhh as well as mooring all other requirements. 

‘Since we want applicants of high ability we arc prepared »0 pay 
correspondingly uiirncrive salaries (previous applicants may re-gpplO. Working 
condition* are pleasant and reasonably Informal. Full non-conrnbutory pension 
scheme. 

write, enclosing details (age educelioo, qualifications, experience), 
to W. F. I.uttrcll. Managing Director. 2 Howard Street. I midon, W.C.2, 


New Zealand 
University of Canterbury 

Ohristuliurch. 

Chair ofPaUtioal Science . 

AppMeatlona are Invited fur Hie 
above-mentioned Chair, on the resignation 
of Die present incumbent. PmreNRor J G A. 
Pocnrk. to take up an appointment, in the 
United Slate*. 

The salary wilt bt.withta the range 
£3.260 to £4,000 pSv annum. Approved 
fares to Christchurch will be allowed for 
the appointee and hi* family, together with 
agtuof removal expenses within specified . 

Further particulars and information as to' 
the method of uppllrstlon may be obtained 
groin tbe Awmcluiton of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch Office), Marlborough 
Bouse. Pall Mall, London. d.W.l. 

Applications clone, lu New Zealand and 
London, on March 3t. /fine. 


COMMONWEALTH ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
has vacancies for Economic Assistants 
GradeB. Salary In the scale £976-£ 1,659 
according to experience. Contributory 
(F.S.S.U.) supmitniiiuion scheme. Five-day 

.V 

Particulars and Applies'ion Form may be 
obtained from the K.Pi'Utlvo Seoreiaiy, 
Commonwealth Kcnnnni.r Committee. 
Marlborough flow*. PqU Moth lawfok » W If 

University of Keel* l 

»SSrm m-t,: , ■' 

£1.400 x £65-£2.505 (Lecturer): 

fi 1,060 X £ lb' £1.2(5 (Awjxtoilt Wdfer). 

M Applleatlona hbould reach the Eggsssmr. 

The TJhlvcrilty, Kwle. Waffs* trdm whom \ 
further partlrularA and applfeatuifi forms 
ran be obtained, not later man lfarm ft. 10 




University of Birmingham 

Secretary to the University 

Applications are invited for the position of 
Stvielary to tho Unlversllv which will 
become vacant on October 1, i960. The 
Salary Is in the ran are £‘L4U0-£ 4,780 
Applicants should imve experience in ont 
or more of the following held*: university 
administration, general admlnUtrailon, 
maiingoinenf of offices and organisations, 
finance and arcountinx, lexal snd bUHlness 

S affairH. Further partleulurs are available 
om the Depuiy principal. University of 
Irmlnghani. Biriiiluglmm 15. and applications 
should be received by him not later than 
March 10th. 

The University of Hull 

The Fenner Research Scholarship 
m Economics 

Applications are Invited for the sbove 
goholarshlp tenable at the university af 
Bull, tor research In the following topics: 
j (at liconomlo growth with special reference 
Is light manufaerurlng industries ID Great 
Britain, Western Europe and the 
Commonwealth Including the development of 
fitechanicnl power transmission; 

'(b) the external economic conditions of 
Ovour Britain. 

r i’he value of the award Is £3Bo or £000 
Mr annum, nocoixling to whether the studont 
fives at home hr not, plus fees. The 
ft bolarshlp will be made for one year in 
fbe first instanne. normally renewable for a 
second or third year. 

fo whom letters of application containing 
to formal ion about class ot degree. An outline 
ft the proposed resesirh find the names of - 
two referees, should b* aUbjnHied lu ifiTplioate 


& o referees, should be aUbjaHied lu nTplieate in ranch Office). Marlborough Houmi 
t lwr.ei than Fvbrwkiy g], IDfld, , Mall. Luudon, N.W.f. 

' w D. CRAIG. , Appllcmions close In London and' 


The Civil Service 
H.M. INSPECTOR OF TAXES 

At 30 you should be earning over £2.000 and in command 
of 43 staff in one of 700 Districts spread throughout the country. 
By 36 your salary could be mare than £3,300 vuth good prospect* 
of going higher. There are over 150 pom with salaries ranging 
upwards from O.80U: these top jobs afford opportunity to 
participate closely in formulating taxation policy. 

The work has great variety and gives scope for independence 
and initiative. Vhc Inspector is expected to make his own decision* 
involving millions of pounds and applies professional skills in 
determining tax liability over the whole range of industry and 
commerce. He is in close contact with professional and busine** 
people of all kinds, 

lhe inuin qualities required are cooimonvense, sound judgment 
and a developed intellect. The job needs administrative ability 
but only a normal facility with figures. Am graduates make 
successful Inspectors ; women tind the work satisfying and do well. 
POSTS in the T:i\ Inspectorate (open to both men and women) 
are available now. Selection by interview's and group tetts. No 
written examination. 

A(»E LIMITS at least 20 on August 1, 1966. and under 28 oo 
date of application. 

QUALIFICATIONS (a) degree or diploma in technology with 
1st or 2nd Class honours or (b) membership of Institute of 
Chartered Accountants or Association of Certified and'Corporate 
Accountants. Final year students may apply. Concession* bn age 
and formal qualifications for members of H.^ Forces and IJ.M. 
Overseas Civil Service who are under 45. ’ r . ►<, . - 

SALARV SCALE (IMc*'Union)! £98951 9S9. Startirff .Alary 
may be above tniiumunv.. ? 

For full detail’s Anil application forms write now to 
The Secretary. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, SAVILE ROW, 
IONDON. W.l. 
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EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS LIMITED 
78 WIgmore Street, London, W.l. 

SENIOR INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIST 

Development corporation of a commonwealth country of 
political stability seeks a Senior Industrial Economist for a 
two-year term of office. Candidates should have a degree in 
economics and the ability to appraise capital projects. Salary 
negotiable but is unlikely to be less than £4.(XX). Excellent 
fringe benefits including free furnished house and generous 
terminal gratuity. 

The successful candidate—probably aged 30-40—should have 
had some experience in a technical field preferably in mining 
or chemistry or other heavy industry. To a man of vision, 
imagination and tact this new appointment offers a challenge 
of absorbing interest and could well lead to a senior position 
with an international financial organisation or with a govern¬ 
ment department. (AS.64I.) 

Please write briefly in strictest confidence to the Managing 
Director of EAL, quoting the reference number . No identities 
divulged without permission. 



University of East Anglia 

School of Social Studies 

Application! or« Invited (or the poet of 
NGADER In PHILOSOPHY from October 1. 
1166. Salary on the ecale: 

£2.550 x £ loo~X3.no plan F.BA.U benefit*. 
Further purtlevtam may be obtained from 

SMSnSK g£EM W. »*>» 

ftpplteetloha (on* copy only), together wtth 
the names end addresses of three persona to 
whom reference may be made, should be 
lodged not later than February 2*. 1066. 


Cambridge University 

Research Studentships in Land 
Studies 

One or two Fin void Baintirl studentships, 
tenable from October 1. 1000. ere offered (oi 
research In economic, legal or eoctel me Iters 
relating to the uae. tenure, or development 
of land. Applications must reach the 
Registrmy, The Old School*, Cambridge, 
not later then March 1». I960. Particular* 
may be obtained Ii'otn the SecreUtry of the 
Hoard of Land Economy, 19 Silver Street, 
Cambridge. 


HUMAN FACTORS AND 
OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

PSYCHOLOGIST ER60N0MIST 

The Operational Research Department of B1SRA has lwo vacancies for 
a psycbologbt and an ergonomist ~«o »‘>rk on problems concerning the 
effective integration of people inio modern industrial systems. 

The introduction of new processes, faster machines and more automatic 
controls. Including computers, is changing the accepted methods of both 
management and process control in the Steel Industry, ox elsewhere. The 
question arises as to how to provide the correct numbers of men et ail 
levels with the appropriate skills lo meet this new situation, and how to 
organise them for efficient process control and management. Current 
research in the Department covers manpower planning, training, 
man/machine system analysis and accident prevention. 

Thg successful applicants writ work initially on the man'machine system 
analysis project. In whLh an attempt is being made to quantify the economic 
effects of human performance in order to bring all the costs of human 
control within the scope of the imtiul investment decision The project 
team aho carries out svatem and interface design studies in response to 
requests from individual companies In the industry. 

The emphasis ol BISRA'S work is on the development and application 
of better faaalble solutions and previous experience ip operational research 
would be an advantage. The work in BISRA Is supported where appropriate 
by fundamental research commissioned from Universities and elsewhere. 

The' starting oatary wiU be up to £2,000 per annum according to previous 
experience, etc., together with other attractive condition! of service. 

AffttuHoi, eemtMnt H*> tmriffieMkm tmlpmhw txptritnc* 
tktuM t* mUrttMH 10 

MR A P. HAYES 

THE MHTIM HMH AHi STM MMAMff MS66MTIM 

H WMMMAM MTt, 1MBM, MM 

lUf: OK/OBN/2 




ECONOMIST or STATISTICIAN 

The Statistics Department of The Cotton Board has a vacancy for a 
young man or woman, preferably not over 28 years of age, with a 
good degree in economics and/or statistics. The work, which provides 
excellent experience, includes economic intelligence and research on 
a wide variety of matters concerning the textile industry end involves 
contact with top management in the industry. The starting salary 
will be commensurate with age, qualifications and experience. 
Applications, giving full details, should be addressed to the Director 
of Statistics, The Cotton Board, 3, Alberton Street, Manchester, 3. 


Journalism 

A leading International oil Journal seeks 
keen, versatile Journalist, preferably with 
experience In the economic, scientific or 
Unundal nelda. Languages on advantage. 
Age 30-40. Man or woman. Salary 
coiiiineivninue with experience. Write in 
confidence to Box lfMK. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Econometrics 

Applications are Invited for the posts of 
Sfc'NIOR LECTURER, LECTURER and 
ahsjhtant LECTURER in the Department 
ol ECONOMETRICS from specialists In one 
or inure of the following fields: Econometric 
Theory. Applied Econometrics, Operational 
Research. Input-Output Analysis, Sources of 
Economic Statistics. Salary scules per 
annum: Sente Lecturer. £2,400 tn £3.150; 
Lee Mirer, £ 1.400 to X2.S05; Assistant 
Loci in er. £1,060 to £1,275. Initial salary 
and status according to qualifications and 
experience. Membership ot F.8.S U. 
Applications should be scut not later than 
February 2J. 1900, to the Registrar. The 
University, Manchester 13. from whom 
further paitlculars and forms of application 
may be obtained. Please quote 
re lei oner UT60/E. 


RUSKIN COLLEGE, OXFORD requires Tutor 
I in Social and Political Theory and/or 
l Institutions (with appropriate subsidiary 
subjects) as from September, 1966. University 
lecturer scale £1,400 a £ SB—£2.606. F.8R.U. 
Good degree essential, experience of adult 
education desirable. 

S trom Principal, Ruskln College, 
date; March 4. 1966. 

i University of Glasgow 

l Lectureships and Assistanlships 
in Economics 

Applications are Invited for four appointments 
at the Lectureship or Awtetunt.'hip (Assistant 
Lecturer) grade in the Department of 
Political Economy. It in hoped that one 
appointment will be in Economic Theory and 
one In Econometrics. Salary scale: £1.496 
to £3,505 per annum for Lecturers; £1,050 
to £1,276 per unnum for Assistants 
Initial nullity and grade of appointment 
uccordlng to experience and qualifications. 

Applications (eight copies for a 
Lectureship, three copies lor nn Assist ant ship) 
should be lodged, not later than February 12. 
liNtll. with the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of the University Court. 


RESEARCH OFFICERS 

MINISTRY OF N0USIH6 AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND 

WELSH OFFICE OF TOE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WALES 

Vacancies exist for uncstablished RESEARCH OFFICERS 
lo fill posts in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds. Manchester, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Nottingham, and in the Welsh Office of the 
Secretary of State for Wales in Cardiff. 

Research staff are members of administrative and professional 
planning teams including architects, surveyors, engineers, geographers, 
planners, economists and sociologists and as such contribute to the 
making of decisions and policies affecting the use of land in England 
and Wales. Their duties are more particularly concerned with the 
assembly and analysis of data on population, housing, employment and 
industry, the preparation of reports on development plans and other 
planning proposals; and advice to local planning authorities and other 
bodies on survey and research. 

Research Officer posts are functional and regional. Staff assigned 
to a regional office work closely with their opposite numbers in the 
Government Departments which comprise the Regional Planning Boards. 
Regional work relating to South-East England is concentrated in London* 
Functional research at Headquarters provides opportunities for officers 
wiih specialised qualifications and interests—and affords scope for 
original work and contribution to official publications. Among its 
branches are those dealing with general social and economic trends, 
rural planning, new and expanding towns, urban renewal and with 
sociological survey and analysis in bousing and urban planning. 

Applicants should normally have a university degree with first or 
second class honours in town and country planning, geography, 
economics, statistics, sociology or other appropriate subject with at 
least, two years' tfecarcb or practical experience, 

AGE: At least 2ff. 

Prospects of promotion to Senior Research Officer grade and above. 

Opportunities for appointment to pensionable posts by open 
competition. 

SALARY (Inner London): £ 1,829-62,240. Starting pay may be 
above the minimum. 

Write giving age, full details of qualifications and experience, and 
stating preferences for location, to Mr. D. H. Barden, Room 34/1, 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government, Whitehall, &W.1. 
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:T5&a.. 


Economic Survey* 

■ LIS™? SWdBSj'pS*' 

_ 

appointments In the minagein«nt field. 

Initially the work will be concerned 
with preparing lepen* QB'itBortHLfrni ■ 
coonotnic trends in varlcnu ooimtrltoi and 
providing data on Rpt’clfic markeiA and 
Industrie as required. Knowledge of 
foreign languages would help. 

Please write to the Staff Manager, 
auoLihg reference Qfi and enclosing a 
eumnuyy of your qualification* and 

- #X BfoROAmTK RESEARCH AND 
DK VEIDPMEN T UMll 1 ^,, * . V 

Eaasr.»af i “ d :i v 


THE UNIVERSITY OF A1.BERT A AT 
CALGARY Invites appl1c«tt<HM for ©«HUon* 

Ip Economics. Applications would be 
•arHculnvly welcome from thooe qualified to 
iearh In the flehln of Micro-economic theoiy. 
Macro-economic theory, Industry and 
government. Public Finance, Canadian 
Economic Development, the Economics of 
Underdeveloped Nations, 

The salary ranees at Calgary are from 
*8.300 to $11,200 for Assistant Profeenore, 
811.350 to $10,000 .for Associate rrofeqsors. 
and from $10,100 upwards for Profesanre, 
AppoitilmenU lake effect from July fit,' 
though teaching duties would not begin until 
8n»tember. Appllcutlona. with ourrhHHum 
tltae and Use names of three referees.»nhdiHd 
be sent, l.n Tvronuo M. PencIlium, Dean of 
Alla and Science, Untvcivll y uf Alberta at 
Calaary, Calgary, Alberta. Canada. 


| TBe'Uflivwet tyfef- 

Mtscbeeter 

FdcitttyafXcdhmlc and Social 
studiw Rafmetrsepttm 



Inner London Education Authority 
Balham and Tooting 
College of Commerce 

Tooting Broadway. London, e.w. 17 . 

Applications are-invited for Uie fallowing 
new posts In a large and rapidly 

^^SfiNuS-I^TtnUSR IN QUANTlTAtlYB 
QONTKOL~~to oo-ordlnau and develop 
nils aspect of work, preferably 
CKiMlidates should have a degree in 
Statistics. Mathematics or ttcfmpmetrlcft, 
and relevant industrial experience. 
Available UnmedtaW. 

LECTURER IN STATISTICS-** 
Candidates snould have teaching, research 
or Industrial experience and should be 
able to tench the mathematical techniques 
and underlying philosophy of the aubjeot. 
Available In April. 

ASSISTANT LFOTURERS ORA DIO B— 
Available unmMlitielp, 

I. ECONOMICS ANO OKOORAPIIY 

9 off V ce o% oani^ion anq 

3 AKry ecelw* Senior Lectuisr 
£ iMfi-AiJSS (^uaJLiondon Allowance 

«;rR»-ga j« 4 .<p iK» 

'm-'cT 

uftsSRli 
the Secretary* 




' * INNER LONDON EDUCATION * 

' ' AUTHORITY 

1-: WEST LONDON OOitlOE. .S 

Aim# mnii, lmmim, w.t. 

-/ASplioations invited for 

!' s il W8TMHIT ef 

•■fmmnwmi. 

* ¥feh post arhei from' * large etpamion" 
'H College work. The sew Mad wffi 
r %e* exbectnd to de od & itiaJnlBMr. 
»J%tkNiii pploma, end possible fpture. 
‘degree courses in Business %odi*sl. 
.There to already In operation a wide 

"Saterttrtarvfi’BB' 

m WjJ* Pniytrsto degree, 
ornri queUflcaUon, and appro- 
ilb teaching end administrative 

\1B 1 JPMMN pfrf 

re wish 'the appointment 
'!• if POMible, from 

_ _ 1 obtainable from 

Secretary, returnable to. 
withff ty*o weeks of tht ‘ 

- KHsaai 



InvestpWQt 1 


.1. A V. COATS, LIMITED, wnild-w'de 
biunu(aciur<>rH and dlartbutori? i.l ~**.ymg 
ihiead for industrial and domcjtlo u-e. 
require lor lheir FINANCE DIVISION IN 
fiLASOOJir u young man or woman 10 
u .:nt rhe PENSIONS MANAGER with 
work in connection with investment 
BOhI;*!? and pension* adminirLmtinri. A 
diiKi’CL* in Economics or Oormnoie*; u> 
an accountancy 1 raining Is itestirahlc, at 
leant one ywir’n experience in 
stock-broking or in large-scale 
Investment work' d eejinmliil. Permansnt 
si Air post; aeperanAuatioit; 6-day mli; 
three weeks’ holiday. 

Applications In writing’addr^ed to: 
THE PERSONNEL MANAGER.* 


165 O P. vSSSoNT^SriSEt, 


J. A I*. GOA 

las op. vrw_ 

GLASGOW. C 2. 

, should give age, education, qiNdificalluns 
and work, experience in some detail 
Full particulars of the poit will he x*vcn 
to there o^ked to attend lor 1111 * 0 vie#. 


For further 

announcements 

lee papee 555 * 666 81 568 

University of Melbourne 

Senior Research Fellow or 
Research Fellow in the 
Institute of Applied Economic 
Research 


invited for Uie 
tlon. 


fS: 'University .Degree in 
.Hades end' experience in 


dications.an 

’SffiiSB 

BBanomicit 1 
this field. 

DUTIES: Rcseureh work in the field of 
economic KtatfMUca In the Institute Including 
.the assembly nt statistical series lor future 

.. fsr 

btinept. 


Rsaomoiy ni statistical .'^ertes lor futu 
" eia 1 ? ,app 9 |ntinep 


ntie' to 

Further information, |.nc 

nenrt. w r 




Jnlvemties 

m\r: 

TatTofi* close’bn’ NarcTi 4\ lfae. 

/ of Khartoum f 

rcniSr" BtareXS?l^he^ocKneit 
. .QgmUdatea Should hav* « 

-- 

multural Economics. IF * 

__ _ lage if some of this 

experience hod beeR" coined in a developing, 
coenCr/. Salary scaloa (gp^fiJJWO pd.',; 
Ib) £8.2.400 x £S.10a-£8.a7cf! L tER. .i y , 
EnJti-y nolnt according to QuailfifatlonT^-... 
Oast, or living ailowanoe approKAnaiely » ^ 4 
£8.180 p.a. at. present. Outfit allowanog u ■ 
£8,60;. FMnll aliOPadcesi wife fiBAoVo,, 
first child £8.90 p.a., second and third !*>> 
child T8B.30 — 

—— av« paid for 1 

jitment, annua 

Buperann»<«■»» 

4 pcsrfeMa«ffil_ 

•fmer-Unlversity Council r>r Higher ; 


and third ■ 

FJbW 



international Politics and Strategir Studies 
Public Administration 

Salary Scale per annum i £.1.050 a 
£^!i* •£iMk' 

•AppoflitmefMa will be for one year in the 
fiist lii/.tnnce, but are renewable. Duties to 1 
commence October 1, 1088. Applications must 
be received not later than February 26. 1066, < 
b/ tliu Registrar, The University, > 

Manchester 13.. from whom further details 
ami forma of application may be obtained. 
Please quote reference 16/66/E. 


Volte 

• KAKPiPt 

. Chinese des_____ 

I Chinese Is not essential for other_SkME- 

| Appointment initially on cohtpset. ternm tor- 

. Return air Damages for. appola 
! oversea* ‘tenfis. hie wife end 0 
home leave. Six ooples of 
together with; qua set of th 

eoctt appltoint and the nan--- 

rnferees. should be sent to Registrar. The 


I quuMn. 


m Bivimnivn, . 

the puDumtioni ef 


ttpsatan. 

Nuns Rons, not liter 

Unlveraltyoflbadan,' 
Nigeria 

Applications ore invited for the poet of 

Professor of Wcooopr ' --‘ 

commence October 1 
possible tUeroafter I. ^ 

Salary: £3,000 M. A 
supplementation muda.: 
free of income teal pa l 
Family passage*. F.8J 

ear allowanoee. Partrft.. _ 

aeeommodattan. Regular n.K. leave; 
Detailed app&tJona (eight copies!, iteming 
three refnrees, by March 9, 1966,16. 
intev-UttiveiMlty Coiinoil. 33 Biudford Place, 
London. W.U-1, from whom particular! are 
obtainable. 

Central School of Speech 
and Drama 

The Governor* of the Central School of 
Hpeucli and Drama are proposing to appoint 
a Principal on the retirement of Owynneth 
Thui bum and Invite applications. The 
appointment to take effect from 
Srptcmbcn 1. 1966. 





Please write for further details te: 

FOR BUSINESS 
^UNIVERSITY, 




TUarnpy. A wide appreciation of the 
word is therefore essential. 


Further partiouiars obtainable from the „ 
Chatrinun’s efifire. Central Sohool of SpeeOh 
and Drama, Embassy Theatre, Eton Avenue, 
London, N,W.3< 


University of Belfast. 

Lectureships and Assistant . 
Lectureships in Economics • * 

The Senate of The Queen’* University of ' 
Belfast invites applications for Lootureshli 
and Assistant Lectureship* in Roonomioe 

macing f - 



m 


m 


The Company operates fhroushout die U.K. e§ e 
member company of INBUCON LTD., die only British 
public company of Management Consttltsm. Manage¬ 
ment Sciences provide consulting services in Operational 
Research and Coihputer Technology end wish to engage 
additional staff of scientists, economists, mathemadciaiis, 
accountants, and engineers. Continued expansion of 
the Company provides excellent career prospects. 

OPERATIONAL RESEARCH CONSULTANTS 
The Company undertakes major Operational Research 
projects concerning a wide range of management 
problems. Addty&dnal staff Of honours degree standard 
with Several year/experience of O.R. ate required for 
consulting jtradcs^initiaUy up to £3,200 per atmufn pNn 
an annual boiitffi | 

COMPUTER CONSULTANTS 
Many Interesting projects 4tre in progress^ concerned. 
with the development and implementation of Electronic 
Data Processing systems. Additional consultant* are 
required, who. are fully conversant- wk)b modern 
computer-^technology as appiied to- industry- end * 
commerce, for consulting grades initially £3.200 
per annum plus an annual bonus. At leosMhrce years* 
experience is essential. 

You may wish to make contact with the company even 
though you have no immediate intention of changing 
your employment'; This? would eftable you to assess the 
C flgipany and ill possible interest for you in the future. 

A DDlicationT foF Jhes e appointments .should be mode 
in confidence T 

MAOLBYHOUBB^|)yBRioOeN*pXei^|a3 

Management Sciences 

A MlMlfc ,N OF THE INBUCON to ROUF OF COMPANIS* 
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University of Nottingham 

Department of tStiondmlos 



University of Glasgow 

Lectureship or Assistantship in 
Political and Social Philosophy 

Application* are invited for a Lectureship or 
Assistant ship (Assistant Lectureship) in 
Political and Social Philosophy, tenable from 
O ctober 1 1069 

Salary scale for a Lecturer £1,406-£2 AOS 
per annum and for an Assistant £1.000-£1.275 
per annum. Initial salary according to 
experience and qualifications, Ffifi.U. 

Applications (eight cobles for a Lectureship, 
three copies for an Asnstantsh' ‘ -- 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


DYNAMIC EXECUTIVE GERMAN 
ECONOMIST. 36, travelled. Management 
experience at top level in Commerce, 
industry and International Consultancy 
Sarrlcos. Achievements in selling, promotion, 
overseas marketing and negotiations. Fluent 
English. Oerman. Spanish, good French 
Reeks responsible and Interesting position 


with a future, preferably London a- 

abroad. Available lor interview in the U K. 


_ copies for an Assistantship) should 

be lodged, not later than February 30, 1966, 
with the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be -obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Seoretary pi the University court. 

For further 

announcements 

see pages 566, 556 

and 657 _ 

EIU Statistical Advisory 
Service 

STATISTICIAN nqulntf lor » lUlliUcl, 
consulting group. A wide variety of problems 
is encountered from Industrial, sociological, 
economic and technical situations. This 
vacanoy offers scope for an interesting career 
to a recently qualified man or woman. 

Please write to: Dr. W. R. Buckland. 

Tha Economist Intelligence Unit. Ltd., 

27 St. James's Place/B.W.l. 


PERSONAL 

Desperate Need 

Refugee Clothing. All kind?. 

A parcel 1 .' Larger quantities we hupply cover 
and simple Instructions. 

WAR ON WANT. 

1 ) Mode ley Road, Ealing, W.5. 

8 A VILE ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled export 
orders direct from eminent tailors 
P. O. Anderson, Benson ft Clegg. Huntsman. 
Kllgour ft French, eto. Butts, overcoats from 

13 gns REGENT DKK86 CO. (2nd Floor lift), 

14 Dover 8treat, Piccadilly, London, W.l. 
IIYDe Park 7180. 

1066 GUIDE TO BRITAIN (David Murdoch’s) 
covering Britain’s Value for Money Holiday 
Accommodation. The perfect Touring Guide 
for Bed and Breakfast, and Bed. Breakfast 
and Evening Dinner. Covers all Britain. 
Illustrated throughout. Price 3s. 6d. 
Obtainable through W If. Smith and all 
Good Bookshops. 

FARM HOLIDAYS -1960 Guide covering 

.. - .. .... - • - - - Quest 


“ Britain's Beat Farm ft Country_ 

Houses.” Full board from £& per week. 
Send 4s. 6d. FARM GUIDE LTD.. 

18 HIGH STREET. PAISLEY. 

Going on Holiday to Europe ? Then jrou 
must get Ian Meroer's GUIDE TO EUROPE 
of Personally Recommended Hotels. 
Restaurant* and Camping Sites. Covers 
Twenty-One Countries. Illustrated. Will 
rave you ... £ £ £. Price 6s. Obtainable 
through any branch of W. H. Smith’s 
Bookshops. 


EDUCATION, COURSES AND LECTURES 

The ttnlvwsity oil Edinburgh 


Post 
Plan] 



A one-year ft 

physical planning', economics, geography, 
arehltecture. civil engineering, sociology, 
public idmlnlstratlftn or other related 
•ubjects, with academic study and practical 
•xperienee covering a period of about 
ten jeare. Further details of the Course may 
be obtained from Percy Johnson-MurshaH, 
Professor of Urban Design and Regional 
Planning, Department of Architecture, 
Faculty of Social Sciences University of 
Edinburgh. 16-16 George Square, Edinburgh I. 
Applications should be submitted before 
June. 1966. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture 
entitled “ Economic Development Committees 
—A New Dimension in the Relations between 
Government and industry ” will be delivered 
by Mr. T. C. Fraser (National Economic 
Development Office) at ft p.m. bn February 
Iftth st the London School of Economics and 
Political Soicnce, Houghton Street, 

Aldwyeh. W.‘" * 

ADMlSSf 


Horhe Study Courses 
B'Sc. (Econ,) LL.B, 

' other external degrees or the university 
Jonaaa. Also Accountancy, Secretaryship, 
iff. Costing, Banking. Insurance. 

" f'.O^CLlL, IM,miny (non-ex^) 

Write tbday~~for det^lsoF adVlce, sSfung I 
ibjects In which interested, to ! 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept GO/ 2 ). st. Albans, 

or call at no Queen Victoria street, I 

London. E C.4. City 6674. 

(Founded 1910.) I 

Services to 

The Exporter 

Gerrard M26-7 

Orientation Course* Member.’ Bar. 

Crash Iianguage Courses with language 
laboratory. 

February 21st Spanish (3 weeks 00 hours) 

February 28th French (3 weeks 00 hours) 

March 7th German (3 weeks 90 hours) 

-- . l4tt - - -- 


;o Export 

's Club 


March 


4th Italian (3 weeks 90 hours) 


Academic Registrar. 


8 YBTEMS ANALYSTS and COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMING. Learn the techniques of 
modem business through newhome-stm 


courses. For detalla write: 
Parkgate Road. S.W.ll. 


ICS. Dept. 


:udy 
i. 424. 


The Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries 

Postgraduate Exhibition 1966 

The Council of the Institute Invites 
applications for a university exhibition. 

Value £490. tor a postgraduate course or for 
' in one or more aspects of the 
.jo of economics or accountancy or 


Italian, Russian, Spanish, 
French, German 

Ehpert Tuition. Native Teachers Puv.ite 
lessons, ainull classes, conversation 
gioups. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
M CRASH C0URBE8 ” 

In Language Laboratory. 

THE MENTOR. 

11 (e.t ). Charing Cross Road. 

London W.C.'J (npp. Garrick Theatre) 
TRA. 2044. 


[ The Technological 
Revolution 

I Impact on the British Economy 


tfSASsr-a. 

t awagtod ^ f or ^the^ academia 
it >9 aatlonauof a < 


; any 


lU U 

- Al 


A series of four Study Lectures commencing 
on Thursday. February 17th. Also available 
by correspondence. Details from Economlo 
Research Council. 

Tuition at Home 

Woisej Hall (E» 


1.934 Woleey 

Prospectus from E. W, Shaw Pletcher. 
C.B.B.T LL B.. Principal, Dept. P.17, 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford • ■ 


INVEST in the City of 

WESTMINSTER 

Trustee Security Bonds 

Minimum £100 £15,000 or over 



2-7 years 2-7 years 


City Treasurer (K) Westminster 
City Hall, 64 Victoria Street 
London, S.W.1 

Tel: TATe Gallery 8070 ext 359 



ITALY GREECE 


>*» EG N ATI A m* APPIA 

BRINDISI • €0RFU» IGOUMENITSA 
PATRAS A VICE VERSA 

A J»M Mfvtoe by * 

HSUENIC nsOITKRSANBAN UNIS General U.K. Agents: 
Mediterranean Paaeenger Service* Ltd. 25 Oxendon SL 
S.W.1 WHtohaN 77OT 

Md 

ADMATICA UN* U.K. Gener|l Agents: Italian General 
Shipping Lilhlled. 35 St. James's Street. S.W. 1 WHIte- 
hall MM 
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The Mitsubishi men— 
your trusted adviser 
in Japan 



Mitsubishi Bank, serving the international business 
community for 86 years with correspondents around the 
world. 


A 

MITSUBISHI BANK 

Hpad Off lea: Tokyo, Japan Cable Adtfrcca: BANKMITSUBISHI 
Haw York Agency: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. Lot Angelas 
Agency: 626 South Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. London Branch: 
7 BlitMn tane.'KWMfoh, E.6.3. Correspondent banks located around 
the world. 



Seims 

A guide to, arid service ftjjfr^our Australia!} 
and New Zealand pohftOo investments-* 1 
special)y designed to assist non-resident 
investors. 

Forming a Company (i# Australia ; 

Clovers various aspects of Company Law ajjr 
dcfnrx'd in Uniform Companies Act hoVT 
operating in most Australian States—and 
f < limTMlTVB mur ^ c *l sc * beskk». 

Opportunity Australia 

The purpose of this 174 page book is to give 
a, factual and balanced picture of the re¬ 
sources and business opportunities in 
Australia. 

All copies freely available upon request. 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

UMtTtD Incorporated in Victoria 

LONDON omeu : 

12 Ok! Jewry, ECa • Telej&onc: MET 8761 
and far all trawl nquiununts 
west end bbancvi: 

34 Piccadilly, Wi - Telephone: REG 0846 
mead office : 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 


BANK 



Maybe that’s why we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa, Saitama Pref. Tokyo Main Office: Kyobashi, 
Tokyo. Cable Addregs: SAIGIN TOKYO. Telex: TK 2811. Branches: 
in in Tokyo, Oisaka,-Nagoya, Yokohama^ Sapporo, Saitama Pref., etc. 
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TOYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD. 

2, Ohtemachi 1 chome, 1, Koralbashi 3-cbome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Higashi-ku r ; Osaka 

Cable Address: Cable Address: 

TOYOMENKA TOKYO TOYOMENKA OSAKA 


CONTRIBUTING 

TO PROGRESS 



Time was when fingers did the addition. 
Now sophisticated machinery does fan¬ 
tastic calculations in the fraction of a 
micro-second. This is the job of Toyo 
Menka... turning the miracles of today 
into the commonplace of tomorrow. 

For as well as being a trading house dealing in just 
about anything under the sun Toyo Menka can finance, 
design, fabricate and erect all types of factories and 
plant, buildings and works for both government and 
private industry. 

Modern times demand modern methods. Contact 
the Toyo Menka man in your area for your needs. He 
is a specialist in his field and a member of a highly, 
trained business team ready and willing to serve you. 


Trade Network In Europe:' - 

London: Toyo Menka Kaisha, Ltd., llth Floor, Lee House, London Wall, 
London, E.C.2 □ Rotterdam: Toyo Menka Kaisha, Ltd., Westblaak 37, Rot* 
terdam-2 □ Diisaeldorf: TOYOMENKA Import-und-Export GLm.b.H., Dues* 
seidorf, Frlednch-Fbert Str. 3133 d. Hamburg: TOYOMENKA Import-und- 
Export G.m.o.H., Hamburg 36, Neutf Wgtl 34 □ Milano: Toyomerika (Italy) 
S.P.A.. Corso Venezia 14, Milano □ Parti: Toyomenka France S.A., 8, Rue 
Saint-Florontln 8, Paris-1 □ BareelOMK-Toyo Menka Kaisha, Ltd., Liaison 
Representative Barcelona, Calle & de Urgel 35, Barcelona 


for savers with a purpose 



THE PROFESSIONAL 
& GENERAL 
INVESTMENT FUND 

Trustee: HAMBROS BANK EXECUTOR 

& TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED. 

Whether you are a Professional Adviser, 
a Trustee, or simply an Investor wishing 
to take advantage of a professional 
approach, you will appreciate the 
benefits of The Professional & General 
Investment Fund. 1 

1. Simplicity of administration 

2. Wide spread of Investments 

3. Provision of Capital Gains re cor 

4. Very low charges * 

5. Unrivalled Tax planning scheme: 

Minimum initial Investment ' -J jjj 

L 'a&M,. o. 

WVMD MJUfiOljH UMWED 0f 41 DISHOMOAT^. 

16. ioLEMAM 6THBBT. UfliDOtf, $0,2. 

LONPON, x »&a. 


"**'«“-* “ * u4 or, *2 5 sTT-aSK 1 sSSi, SKaS?!.®??' 




11m Bdonomiat 
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STOCK 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES. 

THI BCONOMIBT-E3CTBL IMNANCIAL 

INDICATOR TIMM 

(1953-LOO) (1939-100) 


Prices,, IMS-44 


rrWLCTUARIM 

— • 

(April 10, 1942-100) 


&$ 3 | 88 SSS* T 


1944 

nswr 

Close 

r 

Ord. 

Indmt 

Yield 

% 

500 

Shares 

Jan. 24 

419*4 

420*3 


354*0 

5*44 

114*51 

» 37 

419*2 

418*5 


351*4 

5*48 

113-97 

.. 38 

418*1 

419-1 


351*4 

5*49 

114*22 

.. 31 

419*8 

420*0 


Sn *2 

5*48 

II4-G 

Feb. 1 

423*5 

424*4 


354*0 

5*45 

114*98 

,, 2 

423*8 

424*9 


3147 

5 64 

115*18 


High, 424*9 (February 2, 1944) 
Lew, 341 • I duly 5, 1949) 


Prices. 1949-44 




BRITISH PUNOS 
DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION I 


High, 399* I 

f 

riuly 29. 194 9) 

Trie* 


i22sr= 

wovvow 

Two 


High, 119-19 (February 2, 1944) 
Low, 9907 (July 29. 1945) 
Price, Net Red. Gross Red 


Sawings Bonds 2 U% ...... 1944-47 

Savings Sends 3%...1949-70 

British Electric 3%.1948-73 

Savings Bonds 3%’.1945-75 

British Electric 34% ...... 1974-79 

British Transport 3%.1978-88’ 

Funding 4%.1940-90 

Funding 4%.1993 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

Treasury 54%*. #.2008-12 

Wer Loan 34%.after 1952 

Australia 3' 4 %.1945-49 

Birmingham 44%.1947-70 

LCC 44%.1974 

Australia 4%.1974-74 

Bristol 4i } %... . 1975-77 

New Zealand 4%.1976-80 

Northarn Rhodesia 6 %... 1978-81 

LCC 64%. 1988-90 

Southarn Rhodesia 44%*J987-92 
LCC 3%.Jner 1920 


Prices, 1965-44 | D , vidtnd ] ORDINARY 

'h.hTl.w ^ 

Banks; dIscOunta W 

44/9 53/- 74 b Barclays.£1 56/- 

52/6 39/3 74 b Lloyds.£1 41/6 

22/74 16/- 9 b Martins.5/- 17/74 

61/9 50/9 64 a Midland.£1 51/6 

75/9 62/6 94 b Nat. Provincial.£1 66/6 

67/- 47/6 84 b Westminster * 6 *.£1 54/9 

48/6 39/3 8 b Australia A N. Z.£1 44/6 

37/3 , 27/9 | 34* I BOLSA.....£1 , 33/3 

4244s [£ 2 I lm IPs d Bank of Montreal....410 kU<4s 

51/- 40/6 5«b Bank of New S. Wales.£l *43/1 

43/9 37/- 6 b Barclays DCO.£1 39/3 

53/- 41/6 74b Chartered.,..£l 46/6|| 

£124 £84 6/6 b Hongk'g. A Shang... .$25 £91, 

32/3 , 24/6 5 e Nat Com. Bk. Scot. 10/- , 27/6 

£324 fe264 «2*40e Royal Bk.Canada....$10 \OB*a 

40A §1/9 74e Standard Bank.£1 57/9. 

30/- 23/3 74* Hambros.5/- 27/- 

14/84 10/14 5 a Hill. Samuel.5/- 12/74 


Apr. 6 , Jan. 26, Feb. 2, 


5 a Hill. Samuel.5/- 12/74 

24 c Montagu Trust.5/- 31/6 

34* Schrodars.£1 59/- 

64 b Union Discount.£1 45/9 

11 b Bowmaker.5/- 10/- 

10 0 Lombard Banking .. .5/- 14/- 
124 b Mercantile Credit ...5/- 14/6 

4 o United Demins. Tit.. 5/- 17/3 

BREWERIES, Etc. 

24 d Allied Breweries .... 5/- 12/44 

12 b Bass, MitchellB B....5/- 15/3 

5 0 Charrlngton United..5/- 13/44 

8 0 Distillers.10/- 22/9 

4 * Guinness.5/- 20/3 

640 Scottish ANewc. Brew, tl 60/6 


12 b Bass, Mitchell SB.... 5/- 
S 0 Charrlngton United. .5/- 

8 0 Diiti Hers.10/- 

4 * Guinness.5/- 

64 0 Scottish ANewc. Brew, £1 


16/104 12/3 


114 Witney Mann.V- 14/9 

4 e Whitbread'A'-.... .5/- 14/-* 

BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 

34* Associated Portland... £1 54/6 

8 e BPS Industrial.10/- 25/9 

8 e Richard Cousin ..... 5/- 24/6 

3 0 CrittaJIHopo.5/- 8/74 

15 b International Ptinti. .4/- 14/104 

5 0 London Brick.......5/- 23/3 

* * .*/- 

10 0 Albright A Wilson...S/- 23/3 
5 0 Borax Defd. ... r • •..5/- 19/412 

64b Flsont.£1 53/6 

5 a ICI.£1 45/3 

5 * Ho^gnt* ., ^,.. ..3/- 13/4 
WWMI A SINN ' 

12 0 Boots Pure Drug .5/- 16/- 

i.t o.b. n v.m u r!*";;:!o/: “ft* 

if : & 


(W4 US'j* 

42/041 40/91 
43/- 42/9 

53/- 52/6 


3IH|S £30' 14 * 
57/6 57/9 


; u/!«5» !«/io<2 


21/148 21/6 
18/74 IB/74 


23/104 25/14 
20/7*2* 21/14 


414b House of Fraser,. . v .5/~ :2|/9 -./ 

tl|<» w—01Uf—' 

wooiwonhV....3/- liy74 

!Jf ■ 

ssisr ,,fc *”*ib. wsi* 

■ucriScfc ’i'/Uaio ^ 1 

7«/j 

sss* . 

wh .w- Sh 

SSS!::. : :i & 

C. A. Partem,.,..,,. £1 5|/9 . 

aa—'St, 

P>e(Cj^dge>....5/- 14/- 
Radio Ren tab .......1/* 40/74 I 

A. ReyroUe.£1 50/- 

ThorAlgrkal.5/- 45/4 

Babcock A Wilcox. ...£l 34/3 

John Brown.£1 37/104 

CammoU Laird. 5/- 8/34 

Internet. Combust... .5/- 27/3 

Swan Hunter.£1 23/4 


'DlDlttiY 


f Aft 
§» 


H/U'd JI/IlM ft 


MB/V MO/- 

DA 

66/6 49 /-* 


Averys.5/- 22/4 24/9 

BSA ..10/- 20/8*4* 27/5*4 

George Cohan.5/- 10/— 12/14 

Osvy-Arfunore.5/- 12/104 * 0 / 4>4 

Guest, Keen.£1 49/- 50/4 

HeadWrighoon.5/- 19/- 12/- 

Metal Box..£1 55/M, 60/- 

Ransomo A Marios.. .5/- 14/4*1 >7/3 

Renold Chains.£1 38/9 43/6 

Tube Investments.£1 59/-* 43/6 

Vkkera.£1 23/4 24/4* a 

Ward (Thot. W.).£1 42/9 43/- . 

Wellman Eng. Corpn. S/- 11/9 10/104] *3/- 

WeodalUDuckham.. .5/- 15/4 17/9 1 

F 000 A TOBACCO 

Allied Suppliers .... 10/- 2B/6 37/9 

Assoc. British Foods.. I/- 7/74 7/M a 

Bovril.£1 34/3 34/6 

Brooke Bond .5/- 1 l/7* a I »/- 

Fitch Loved....2/6 7/7*1 f/i 

International jtores. .5/- t/3 12 / 4*4 

I. Lyons'A*.£1 5Z/-I S3/- 

fcankstHovis.10/- 29/9 29/9* 

Reckitt A Co(man..l0/- 28/3 30/- 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCK8 


A.E.G. 

Bad'the Anilin. 

Bayer. 

Commerzbank. 
Deutsche Bank. 
HoechttFarb.. 
Kundenkredlt. 
Loewonbrau... 
i] Mannesmenn .. 
, Siemens'. 


1*4 

FRANCE 

Air Lieuide... 
laneuede Paris 

1*5 

Qtroen. 

.P. Petrol*., 
is G. d'EIcct. 
Machine Bull, 
^achinay. 

1*8 

1*7 

Print# mps.... 
hone-Poulenc 

1*9 

J.M. 

II 

5aint-Gobain . 

1*5 

Itinor 


. 1121 (26.1.66) 
. 93*49 (20.7.65) 

0*. 3). 1965*100. 


194*5 Thysaen-Huecte 
109 Volkswagen... 
109'9 Herturtt Index 
.1.66) High . 


r rr •« 
105 22 
86*85 
Dec.' 9f, 191 


AJC.U. .. 3884 . 374*2 

Aimter.Ret.Bk. fl. 56 ft. $3 3 

BIJonkorf. 548 544*2 

Hainekem .... , 470 _474 
lntarmda(FIJ0) |N,I94 FU92 
K. N. Hoo i pven 488 470 

-Kon. Zout-Kot. , 830 .BIB 

ThomassenAD. R 92 PI. 91 *5 
Valeui £.«-0fc* i t4-2 

.wanenl p.177 M.178‘5 

In dear.... . 9 319*4 

High, 370*9 (37.65) 

«ubH 


.bltlbiPr.AP. 
aluminium... 37*< 

Bell Tel. ““ 

Can. Brewer's. 

Can. Imp. Banld 
Can.Pac Rfy.. 

Hiram Walker 35*, 
imperial OH .. 53 

Noranda Minas 5M 
Power Corpn. 13 s , 
feeler Canada 26*. 
Vans.Can.PIpe 38*: 
Montreal Ind. 

Index.. 170 *34 


124 AmpolPec.... 
36 I Ass. Pulp A F... 
58*2 AutC Con. Inds. 


Ajinomoto ■••• 
fuBIron 

Hitachi. 

Honda Motor,. 
Kirin Brewery. 
Mloub. ChefOt. 
Mitsub. Elect... 


* Ex dividend. | lilt nH .O^mMloN >M 0 i idow for tax e« N; Id. hi C JlEx 

itt&U 


lx capkalisatlon. T E 
i tax. (J) To ItfaN di 
Canadian 45 Stock kx 


*r‘s. 84 Aust. Oil A Gat Honda Motort. 

O fp lcl 67*2 Brit. Tobacco.. Kirin Brewery, 

tly.. .. , 63*2 Broken Hill Ply. Mitiub. Chefn.. 

lints 534 524 Palt A Texcilea. Nippon Elect... 223 

rpn. 134 114 I.CU A.N.Z..., , «« Sony. SIS 

mda 244 24*« MyerfimporluN 1 .12/11 14/- Toyo Rayen ... 129 

Pipe 384 M Wentworth...) TS/IOl 13/11 Yawatelron 

Ind. Sydney bid. - Dear/ones , 

. 170*34 148*45 Index. 324*97 328*5. Awtfi. ( 

. 174*0 (JJJJG High . 360*74 High.{ 

111*8 (24.7^5) low,. 301*84 (29J45) Lew. I 

f£g-ga 

TEx rlghtt. MCOulvelentto8*0sterling, ,(e) Interim dividend, (b) 

K dam M Interim since r odaeddor passed, (a) BeswWn g from split s 
i famunrial index supplied by the Montree! Stock Exchanges 09 fmde 


W- Toyopayen 
13/11 Yawata Iron 


Ten Yon 

299 304 

90 St 

•3 05 

331 342 

209 272 

110 104 

45 44 

00 82 

223 235 

515 566 

129 136 

57 58 


, 170*34 148*45 

, 174*0 (J 37.65) 
Hi *8 (24.775) 
1956-100. 


, 1457*19 1492*42 
, f492*42 (2.2.66) 
, 1030*49 (*2.7.65) 

lb) Final dfvfdond. 
it of Fodaraalon of 
da bi brackets are 
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Pnc». I HI-44 Dividaild | ORDINARY 

m*. | -js-UbmI—■ 


W © f 


65/7 44/9 

s;j . % 
£s $ 


57/1 37/- 
40/4 34/3 
40/3 30/9 
81/3 44/3 


42/3 ! 25/9 

29/9 , 22/7i a 

31/- ; 14/4 

24/- 14/4 

28/4 17/7*2 

34/3 29/- 

35/3 27/3 

34/4 27/- 


Brlt A mar. tolpc... 10/— 

Gallaher.....10/- 

Imparial Tobacco..... Cl 
MMIIMIICI 

Britannic.. 

Commarkal Onion. .5/- 
Oqtiltr 0 Law Ufa.... 9/- 
General Accident... ,5/- 

Guardian.. .5/- 

Lagal A General.5/- 

Northern A Imp*.Cl 

Ml........5/- 

Royal Exchange.Cl 

HCffO Al A Amoun 

K field.5/- 

dah Motor.5/- 

iaguar Can 'A*.5/- 

Rootas Mow* ‘A’.. .4/- 

Leylsnd Mown.Cl 

Bristol Aeroplane... 10/- 

Hewker Ilddetey.Cl 

Rolls-Royce.Cl 

Dowty Group.10/- 

Ounlop Rubber.... 10/— 

Joseph Lucas....Cl 

Triplex Holdings... 10/- 
PAPKII A NEWSPAPERS 

Financial Newt.S/- 

Financial Timet.5/- 

Internai. Publishing.. S/- 
News. of the World. .3/- 
W. M.Smith A Son ( A’.Cl 

Thornton Org'n .5/- 

Bowater Paper.£1 

British Printing.S/- 

Bunzl Pulp.5/- 

Reed Paper.Cl 

Wigg ins Toape.Cl 

STEEL 

Colvilles.Cl 

Dorman Long...£1 

Lancashire Steel.Cl 

South Durham.Cl 

Steel Co. of Wales....Cl 

Stewarts A Lloyds.Cl 

John Summen ..Cl 

United Steel.Cl 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. British Picture. 5/- 
Assoc Television ‘A’. 5/- 

Win. Baird.Cl 

Boecham Group.....5/- 

Bookan.10/- 

British Match.Cl 

British Oxygen.5/- 

British Ropes.5/- 

Butlin's.I/- 

DeURue.10/- 

ttVr-'A- 

Glaxo.10/— 

Harrison A Cr. Defd... Cl 
Hoover 'A*.5/- 


28/4 30/- 30/9 

25/3 22/9 21/3 

19/3 19/4 19/4* 

18/- 22/3 21/3 

14/- 21/1*2 21/4*2 

32/3 33/4 32/- 

30/3 30/4 29/- 

29/3 31/4 30/4 


trice* 1945*46 

HlgtTj LovT 




rim 

X 1 X 

11 A 1 ! 4/3 


1*9 320/- 

1- 4 23/1*2 

4« 110/- 

... 144/3 

20 114/3 

2- 0 153/9 

1*7 138/4 

86/104 

234/3 

71/9 

2*9 js”o 6 
2-7 21/10*2 

I-9 33/3 

1*7 21/6 


^38/9 

w- 

04/4 

M/9 

, 91/10*2 
121/3 
I0l/I0»j 
40/- 
,198/9 
38/- 
. 11/3 
54/3 
142/6 
ISI54 
1 14/- 
. 24/3 
| U/9 


Hudson’s Bey.Cl 92/9 

ICT.........’.£1 44/3 

Mecca‘A’ ..5/- 17/- 

Nadonal Canning*. ...Cl 29/1 < 

Pillar Hldg.*.2/- 14/11 

Powell Duffrye.10/- 19/4* 

Rank Organisation... S/- 24/4 


Schweppis.5/- 12/- I 11/10* 

. 


19/104 ■ft 7 '* •!’/«!» 


24/3 25/- 

94/IOtj 54/7*2 


Lond. Cntv. Freehld. 10/- 24/9 

TEA ABUOKR 

Cons. Tea A Lands....Cl , 43/- 

Jokai (Assam).Cl 20/9 

Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 3/0*4 
London Asiatic......2/- { 3/7*a 


15/10*2 17/7*i 
24/9 29/6 




92/9 100/4 I0IA 

44/3 30/9 29/4 

17/- . 19/10*2 19/9* 
24/1*2 37/4 37/3 

14/10*2 12/10*1 13/9 
l9/4i a 22/10*1 22/4*i 

24/4 29/-* So/ltf, 

■*/- 11/10*1 ]2/4* a 


TlSSmaX Tilling*!!!!! !4^- tS/I* v!/\ 24/- 

Turner A Newill.Cl 42/- 39/3 38/74 

Unllover.<..5/- 31/9* 32/24 32/4 

Unilever NV.120. 8>, 4 84 0 

Glass.5/- I I/I 4 loA*t M/e 

Anglo-American.... 10/- 271/3* 298/9 311/3 

Charter Coni..5/- 14/74 22/74 22/10*2 

Consolid. Gold Fields. Cl 95/9* 107/- 110/- 

General Mining.Cl 136/104 I *2/6 117/6 

Union Corporation. .2/4 100/9 104/3 106/104 

Free State Geduld,..5/- 128/9* 138/9 140/- 

W. Driefontein.10/- 113/9 134/3 I3f/I'i 

Western Deep ’A’....Cl M/I4 .76/9 80/- 
Western Holdings....S/- 213/9* 227/6 >231/3 
Roan Selection Tft. ...Cr 40/- 44/6 70/- 

Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 12/3 14/3 14/- 

Z. Angfo-Amer.10/- S7/9* 44/- 65/- 

De Bears bofd. Reg.. .5/- 151/14* IM/3 190/- 

Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. $167*2 9204 $204 

London Tin.4/- 16/IOh 2l/7* 2 r 2l/l0»i 

RTZ.10/- 28/7411 33/14 93/3 

Tronoh.5/- 18/6 18/6 17/3* 

SNIPPM0 

Anglo Norness.Cl 34/3 16/6 17/- 

Brit. A Com’wealth.. 10/- 19/- 20/6 20/3 

Cunard.Cl 15/34 l7/5» 4 17/0*4 

FurnassWithy.Cl 30/- 35/6 1 31/3 

Ocean Steam.Cl ... 52/44 52/7*2 

P A O Defd.Cl 27/4*2 29/- 28/3 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.Cl . 39/6 39/- 39/9 

Carrington A Dewhst 5/-1 14/3 17/9 18/- 

Courtaulds.5/- 19/- 21/- 21/3 

Wast Riding Wonted.Cl 54/6 64/-* 64/- 

Woolcombers.Cl 19/104 17/74 l9/4* 2 

Calico Printers.5/- 10/94 <2/6 12/64 

Coats. Pitons A 8.... .Cl 40/9 47/44 47/1 * a 

English Sewing Cotton 5/- 10/5*4 *3/34 13/74 

Viyella Int..5/- 21/-* 14/14 15/9 

TRUSTS A PROPIRTY 

Alliance Trust.S/- 24/3 25/- 26/- 

BET 'A* Defd.5/- 49/104 S4/7* 2 53/104 

Cable A Wireless....5/- 10/6 18/- 18/3 

Philip Hill.5/- 15/6 16/6 16/9 

Industrial A General.5/- 29/9 32/6 33/- 

City Centre Props....5/- 27/7* a 28/6 28/6 

City Lond. Real Prop..Cl 53/6 62/9 63/9 

Land Sacurltlos.10/- 15/104 17/74 17/6 


17*2 1*5 

14-1 1*5 

121 . 1:5 
~ I '7 


NEW YORK PRICES A NO INDICES 


Atch. Topeka.. 
Can. Pacific 


Pennsylvania.... 
Union Pacific ... 
Amer. Electric .. 
Am. Tel. A Tel.. 
Cons. Edison.... 
Int. Tel. A Tel... 
Western Union • 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting... 
Am. Viscose.... 

Anaconda . 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Celanese. 

Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive .. 
Crowtt-Zaller... 
Disriilera-Seeg... 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical.* 

Du font. 

Bait Kodak. 

Ford Motor. 


Jan7 Teb7 
26 2 

$ 8 

38*| 374 

62 58 

684 664 

S: tx : 

60>| 594 
414 404 
70 71 

544 56 
, 83 844 

n s* 
ss: »■ 

964 934 

40 ( 40* a 

161 11724 

03*2 824 
58 * 584 

274 274 

52* 4 50*4 

s: o 

T* 'Si; 


Jan. Feb. 

» l 


Gen. Electric.. H 
General Foods . 
General Motors I 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Heinx. 

Inc. Bus. Mach.. j> 
lea. Harvester.. 
Inter. Nickel... 
Inter. Paper.... 

Kennecott. I 

Linen Inds..... 1 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distillers.. 
Pan-American .. 
Procter Gamble. 
Radio Corps*.... 
Sears Roebuck.. 
Shell Oil. 

EnrnaiM Haihlt 

■PEPPli in 

Stand. Oil Ind... 
Stand. Oil N.J... 
Union-Carbide.. 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Eleecric... 
Wool worth .... 
Xerox. 


Standard Poot't Indio. (1M1-43-10Q). 


1966 

425 

Yield 

Govt. 

Yield 


Industrials 

% 

Bondi 

% 

Jan. 5 

„ n. 

90-96 

2 'H 

0406 

4-47 

99-30 

2-95 

04-26 

4-45 

.. I? 

100-02 

2 -n 

04-26 

4-45 

ML 4 

at; 
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4-47 . 
4-54 


Money Market Indicators 

Apart from a Va per cent fall in the local authorities* three months rote, there was no change In 
London’s interest rates. The forward pound strengthened but the consequent decline in the cost 
of forward cover was more than offset by a i per cent hardening m the three months Eurordollar 
rate; the covered margin over local authority loans was jfo per cent. On Wednesday the Bonk of 
England renewed the credit restrictions due to lapse in March. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 

Amount (£ million) I 91-D 


T#nd,r Offered 


Average 
rste of 
Allotment 

r ar 

130 10-29 

109 10-47 

100 5-02 
107 10-26 
100 2-87 
109 0-62 
100 9-39 

109 2-67 
109 4-09 
109 2-90 
107 10-72 

107 S-32 

109 4 44 

ill 12 

110 5 00 


us 

365-I 109 0-.. 
300-2 108 8-08 


y _Tender 

ens? 

landing 


35 2.590-0 

23 2.S30-0 

54 llSo-l 

2 m 

49 2.420 0 

4) 2,410-0 

20 2.400-0 


2 ¥ 

26 2S - 

17 SmO-O 


igawNHWb. NO-16 (J*h. «8. 1986) t 
LosAH -n (June 28, 1965). 


* On JaRuadf »th tenders fdr 9Mty AHN it £98 12s. TO. 
•tetrad 17 bbrfcant. hightr tendariAemg aftotMld ln fan. 
The after for this week was far £150 mil)*an 9l*day bills. 


KEY MONEY AND 
London 


ANBITRA8C RATES 
Mmn t 


7 days' notieej 
Clearing banks4 
Dixount houses... 4 

Local authorities... 54-4 

3 Months* Rjiedi 
Local authorities.. • 6*i«-6< 4 
Finance houses . 1*4 64 

Cull msiisy* 

• Clearing banks’ 
minimum.. 44 

Spot rata......... 2-004-4 

Farwie A ww (3 months') 1 
Annual buargst cost. 


Now York 


Markat dlscouat rataa . 

(imenchs*): % 

ter.:: SU» W 

Fina trade bills.. 7-74 


7 days'notice.,, 4VS4 
3 months'...... 5*a-S4 

■uro-eterllnf de p es l te i 
^ (in Paris): 

2 days'notice... _ 

3 months' «*«,.*« 64 
Porward ratm 

4 months*.... *l||-*| 4 
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T he XB-70—250 tons of man 
and machine that moves faster 
than a one-ounce projectile fired 
from a high-powered rifle. 

It has flown 2,000 mph—three times 
the speed of sound-at 70,000 feet. 

Today, with more than a seme of test 
flights in the record book, the XB-70 
is an important asset to aviation. 

As a flying research laboratory, it is 
a vital contributor to future high¬ 
speed, high-altitude military 
and commercial flight. 

The combination 


of range, speed, and payload 
being achieved with the XB-70 
represents a major advance in 
the science of aircraft and sys- 
terns design. 

The XB-70 is the heaviest, A 
largest aircraft designed jd B 
to cruise at Mach 3 JjjgEB 
and above over 
long distances. 


Another remark- 
able accomplishment 
is the control of temper- 
atures within safe limits 
■■Hr throughout the structure and 
equipment installations when 
the outside skin temperatures 
reach as high as 630°F. For example, 
the cabin temperature is maintained 
at a comfortable 80°F. throughout 
the operating range of the aircraft. 

The XB-70 represents a number of 
outstanding engineering, manufac¬ 
turing, and technological'achieve¬ 
ments. It was built for the U. $. Air 
Force by North American Aviation. 


North American AvtaNon'^r 


Eu r o poa n ftn d pit i b: North Amortean Aviation 8. A., 29 Ituo do la Coutouvranltra, Oaf b, ftwtta 


THE ia»4C»MISt tm 



An idea for U.K. business: 

Add Emery Air Freight speed to jet 
speed to save days instead of hours 


Your shipments are useless until delivered. Our job is to put 
them to work for you faster. Emery ground handling speed 
cuts days from the usual delivery time to distant destinations. 

When your markets are far away, ask Emery Air Freight 
to eliminate those days of waiting. Watch your clock 
instead of the calendar. 

Call Emery Air Freight when shipping 
to Australia and New Zealand, or 10: 

Far East • South Africa • United States and Canada 

London Airport (U.K. Headquarters): Telex: No. 25211 Tel: SKYport 1833 * 
Manchester Airport: Tel: Mercury 5262, ext. 236 Manchester City: Tel: Trafford Park 2241 
Birmingham: Tel: Central 3417 (B’ham) Scotland, Prestwick Airport: Tf 1: Prestwick 78006 
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THE RAILWAYS: WHERtARjSkWE GOING,? y-*XT* JJ( 

The cost of Government retreat from a railway WkiVilfnolnprelyMthe odd few million 
pounds added tod* 


that Britain 


’ ,fihpfNBit<. jWill ~ r w -a,-.,***-—- „ 

; because we are likely to have to give up all 
___ zommmffiMi m thrown into the dis¬ 
card page 577. An apal^it^What has gor ifv|ys'own commercial 

,operations in ref eht Years page 625. 


A 



, l J /' 


/ i 


, i - 

V 'W 


£ ? 


j rest of the world as the old. A generation 
mMpaS? before its foreign rWatio/tt-RRUrn to anything like normal. Without illusions 
abobtearty results, the long taskof Bringing about eventual normalcy needs to be started 
now page 680 . 


M^reddie^keMstarts his new airline for jet holiday travel at a time when expenditure 
by the public on foreign holidays is levelling off, profits are less easy to make and the 
shrewd men in travel believe the future lies in vertical integration page 627. 


m.A 


s u Ry 


::pR 


NEW INSTALMENTS OF SQUEEZE 

Mr Callaghan's restrictions on public investment and Mr Jay s new hire purchase controls 
add up to yet another little restrictive budget. Why have they been imposed, and what 
effect are they likely to have ? page 629. 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM . . . ■ . 

The Fulton committee is to examine the structure, recruitment, training, and management 
of the home civil service. Some pointed advice to it page 578. 



HWest Bromwich 

in i.i 

5>niBthwi<:k : ^^^ ^8'?ir^ 1 * n 9^ a * lfl 


HITCHING TO THE LEFT , . . ... 

Labour is picking up votes in the vital marginal seats, though it may still be in trouble in 
parts of the Midlands page 582. But good news for Labour from Smethwick and its 
neighbours page 612. 


CANADA GROWS UNCOMFORTABLY FAST , 

Closer to, potential than at any time for ten years, Canada s economy smacks of boom 
plus inflation, page 622. 



MIKARDO'S OLD CLOTHES . . . .... „... 

Tuesday's debate on Vietnam has shown the impotence of the Labour left. Mr Wilson 
carried the party with him, and the result ol Hull North has shown how little backing this 
kind of anti*American xenophobia has in the country. All the left can now do is fly in the 
face of the facts, and President Ho Chi Mini) has not helped them page 581. Vietnam 
at the United Nations page 595. 



MIDDLE-AGED AND SLOWING DOWN . 

rhe final annual report of Russia’s seven-year plan (1959-65) shows a slowing down in 
ha pace of economic growth. The report also shows that last year, for the first time, light 
ndustry grew pretty well as fast as heavy industry. Is this a happy portent for the con- 
luiner? Mr Kosygin's coming blueprint for the next five years should tell us—and 
Russians who wanj to be a mass-consumption society—"the answer page 688. 


NEW BREED OF AMERICAN FOREIGN AID . . 

President Johnson emphasises that foreign aid must now be used to improve agricultural 
production, health and education in the developing countries. Industrial projects take a 
back seat. But it will be some time before the domestic departments now being 'nvolved 
contribute much to oversea development—except at risk of administrative chaos page603. 
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TODAY 


* 


AUSTRALIA 


What's naw in this land 
of rapid growth and huge potential 



Roselands Shopping Centre 


Cross-eyed 

A few months ago. Australia's former Prime Minister, 
Sir Robert Men/ics, officially opened the Mills Cross 
radio telescope near Canberra which is capable of 
•‘seeing*’ almost to the edge of Ihc known universe. 
It can detect cosmic noises with a sensitivity, 
resolution and speed unequalled by any astro- 
physical instrument in the world. Basically, the Cross 
is two onc-mile-Iong antenna arms which give the 
definition equivalent of a “dish” receptor three 
quarters of a mile in diameter. In one night it can 
record nearly 1.000,000 separate pieces ol informa¬ 
tion to feed to a computer in the University of 
Sydney's Department of Physics. 1 be Mills Cross— 
named after its Australian inventor. Professor 
B. Y. Mills is considered well worth the 
$A1,200,000 collected lor its construction and 
running. 

Automation 

Preparations are now well under way in Melbourne 
for the introduction of the world’s first computerised 
olf-course betting system in about 9 months time. 
Costing nearly $A2 million, the system will be 
brought into use for the fast growing operations of 
Victoria's Tola lisa tor Agency Boara. Ihc TAB'S 
bold move in choosing to be the first betting authority 
to venture into computers has excited wide interest 
in computer circles here and abroad. It has become 
a pathfinder of international importance in the 
coming era of “rcal-timc-on-line” systems. "Real- 
time” means the virtual immediate processing of 
data as it happens or comes to hand, and "on-line'* 
a direct connection between the central computer 
and out-lying input devices, such as typewriter-like 
consoles. A joint contract for the system was awarded 
last February to Control Data Australia Ply. Ltd., 
a subsidiary of C ontrol Duta C'ornoiation of 
Minneapolis, and British Automatic Telephone and 
Electric Pty. Ltd., a local manufacturing company. 
It could well mean a great deal more in future 
orders to both companies, if the introduction of the 
system goes smoothly. 

Giant Space Capsule 

Opened recently, costing approximately 
9A12,000,000, and enclosing more than 30 acres of 
loot apace, ‘Rosetond’ is the largest regional 
•topping centre of its kind to be completed m the 
southern hemisphere. Rowlands is, in fact, a “city 
in the suburbs —with practically everything the 


oify provides capsuled into the one giant, climate- 
controlled building, l'liere's an enormous selection 
of merchandise from several large department 
stores and nearly 100 independent and competitive 
shops and kiosks. Other amenities include: Post 
Office, cinema. Town Hal), cluld-minding centre, 
chemists, medical centre and professional suites. 
'1 he 714,000 expected customers are being catered 
for by a start of 15.000. What distinguishes 
Roselands, apart from its si/e. from other regional 
shopping centres is the decked car park - the biggest 
in Australia, with space for over J,‘>50 cars. 

Multi-Culture 


Since it was first staged six years ago, the Adelaide 
Festival of Arts, has become a significant and 
exciting manifestation of Australia's cultural boom. 



World Premiere 


The main event of this year's festival will be ft 
concert scrim givep by the London Symphony 
Orchestra. Other attractions include a dramatic 
production of 'The Royal Hunt of the Sun' by 


Peter Shaffer, an art exhibition featuring the works 
of Sir Stanley Spencer and a world premiere by the 
Australian Ballet Company of a new ballet by 
Garth Welch. Many international celebrities arc 
expected at the festival including English author, 
Angus Wilson and Russia’s celebrated young poet, 
V evgeny Yevtushenko. 


Making Cants 

Ihis mouth Australia has the most valuable dollar 
in the world. It has switched from f.s.d, (the in¬ 
heritance of its British tradition) to decimal currency. 
Ibe dollur is equivalent to the unit A10/- and its 
one hundredth part is a cent. Businessmen have 
been agitating lor decimal currency since 1901 
when it was first recommended by a Parliamentary 
committee. Although its introduction into a 
mechanised society is a change of considerable 
magnitude, the long term benefits of decimal 
currency far outweigh the costs and inconveniences 
involved. Because the units of monetary measure¬ 
ment are on the same basis as the system of basic 
numeration, time will be saved in accounting, 
banking;, costing, stock taking and pay-roll 
calculations. Enterprises can now select from a 
wider variety of sophisticated calculating machines 
unavailable in f.s.d. notation. 


So dooo 

Come to Australia and judge the business op¬ 
portunities for yourself. Quotas V-Jets - fastest 
Jets in round-world service—will fly you to Australia 
in a matter of hours from America, Europe, Asia 
and the Orient. Your Travel Agent or Qanlas will 
show you bow littie extra it costs to include Australia 
in your next round-world itinerary. Ask Quotas all 
about Qanlas Air Cargo offering fast, frequent 
service to all ports of the world, with renowned 
Qanlas care. t 



AUSTRALIA? ROUND WORLD AIRLINE 

QANTAf 


45 YEARS OF DCKNDAME SERVICE 


OANTAS. with AIR INDIA andB.O.A.C. 


Qantas, comar Piccadilly and Old Bond Street, London W. 1 MA Yfair 9.'00- 

SECOMO CLASS POSTAGE POR TUf KCONOHUT PAID AT KEW YORK, Jt.T. 
paMUrhtU weekly every (teturdey, fifty-two times ft year In London, CoftaM. 


030D.24K 
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Tax the Landlord 

Sir— A# a bucolic reactionary peer living 
near the Trent, I wish to refute your ill- 
informed and father vindictive article entitled 
41 Tax die Landlord ” (February 5th). 

Agricultural land values have increased 
considerably since the war, but only in line 
with all other types of real estate. One of 
the main reasons for this increase in value 
is due to the exceptional record of the agri¬ 
cultural industry in increasing productivity, 
which is now among the highest of all our 
great industries. If the death duties con¬ 
cession was repealed it would indeed mean 
the end of the landlord-tenant system which, 
increasingly, agricultural economists accept 
as making a useful contribution to the 
economic life of the industry. 

Your correspondent goes on to suggest that 
agricultural land should be rated and that 
the rate should be paid by the landlord at 
over £5 per acre. For reasons of brevity I 
cannot argue the case against rating, but it 
is strong and conclusive. However, does he 
realise that the average net profit per acre 
before tax, on farming operations, is only 
between £5-£*° per acre ? How could 
owner-occupiers, who are 50 per cent of all 
farmers, afford to pay £5 pe& acre extra 
annual rate ? It is specifically suggested that 
landowners should also pay this rate. But 
the net return from an agricultural estate 
today is not much more than 2 per cent and 
the average rents are below £5 per acre: how 
could a landowner possibly pay an extra rate 
of this nature ? Agricultural rents are quite 
understandably rising, but they hardly keep 
pace with the rapidly increasing cost of ail 
building repairs of about 8 per cent per year. 

Finally, your correspondent has the usual 
jibe at field sports, not realising that increas¬ 
ing numbers of people of modest means now 
indulge in these sports. But his real ignor¬ 
ance is revealed in the statement that if these 
sports were more heavily taxed it would 
force landowners to farm their estates more 
efficiently. This is nonsense, because it is 
quite possible, and indeed normal, to have an 
excellent shoot on a most efficiently farmed 
estate.—Yours faithfully Rutland 

Belvoir Castle, Grantham 


Plowdcn Debate 

Sir —In your comment (February 5th) on 
the parliamentary debate on the Plowden 
committee’s report on the aircraft industry 
you say that as the main Opposition speaker, 
I did not 44 attack the proposal for a 
Government shareholding . . . with anything 
like the panache of Mr Aubrey Jones tearing 
into the same suggestion when it was origin¬ 
ally put forward by Lord Plowden’s 
committee.” 

Read in the context of the whole of your 
comment, some readers might think that 
there is an element of uncertainty in the 
Opposition's attitude to partial state owner¬ 
ship of the air frame industry. This is not 
the case. In more than one part of my 
speech, I explained why the Opposition was 


against this proposal and in Column 907 of 
Hansard you will see that I said: “ We in the 
Opposition reject the suggestion absolutely 
and on this point we fully endorse the 
minority report by Mr Aubrey Jones." 
Maybe this statement lacks panache, but it is 
at least definite.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons, SWi ROBERT Carr 


Rhodesia 

Sir— Mr R. D. Wood’s letter (January 29th) 
rightly points to the consequences of staffing 
the Rhodesian civil service and commerce 
with those Africans whose business ethics 
and integrity fall short of M European" 
standards. However, these deficiencies and 
indeed the lack of maturity in African 
politics to which he draws attention surely 
arise from inadequate education of the 
African, the neglect of which Mr Wood 
strongly contests with statistics to show how 
much is being spent on African education. It 
is my understanding that Rhodesia’s record 
in regard to primary education is second to 
none in Africa, but unless this is backed by 
adequate financial support for secondary 
education up to at least 44 O’’ and "A" 
levels the day when a significant number of 
Africans can reach European standards of 
judgment will continue to recede. 

Statistics free from political and emotional 
bias are hard to come by, but perhaps Mr 
Wood could answer the following: 

(1) What proportion of public expenditure 
on African education over, say, the last five 
years has been devoted to secondary educa¬ 
tion, and in particular to facilitating the 
achievement bv the African of 44 O ” and 
44 A ” levels? 

(2) What were the relative contributions 
to the total expenditure on African educa¬ 
tion from the churches, the Africans them¬ 
selves (e.g. from African beer hall profits) 
and from government taxation provided in 
the main by the white Rhodesian com¬ 
munity?—Yours faithfully, D. F. Gresham 
Caterham, Surrey 


Sir— During the last war, Hitler made a great 
mistake about the British people. He thought 
that if he could cause them enough hardship, 
they would rebel against their government 
and plead for surrender—and we all know 
how their determination to ride out the storm 
merely hardened. Mr Wilson appears to 
have made the same mistake about Rhode¬ 
sians—white and black (for the majority of 
the latter are no more anxious to put them¬ 
selves under the nationalists' heel than we 
art*). I personally campaigned strenuously 
against UDI; I have always voted against 
Mr Smith’s party, yet Mr Wilson's vicious 
treatment of us, and his demand for 44 uncon¬ 
ditional surrender." have made me, and 
hundreds more like me, more and more 
determined to support our democratically 
elected government to the bitter end—and 
how bitter that end could be! 


5 m 


Incidentally, can anyone explain to me 
what this 44 majority rule * is ? We hive a 
rule at present by the majority of politically 
responsible Rhodesians (white and black— 
there is no racial bar, even to an "A 9 * roll 
vote). The black Rhodesians are not ill to 
be lumped together and called " the 
majority." The majority tribe it in fact the 
peaceable Mashonas, despised by the more 
-militant Matabele, who are themselves as 
much 44 settlers" as the white people, for 
Lobengula’s father, Mzilikazi, immigrated 
from Zululand not long before the White 
men, and established his rule by murder and 
pillage.—Yours faithfully, 

Salisbury, Rhodesia Dorothy Strobing 


Sot—One of the best arguments raised 
against the establishment of a fascist regime 
of white minority rule in Rhodesia was put 
succinctly by the president of the Republic 
of Niger. He said: “ We (Africans) cannot 
accept a foreign minority forever dominating 
an African people. We believed that a *>iu- 
tion to the Rhodesian problem could be 
achieved if Britain pursued its work in de¬ 
colonisation which it accomplished success¬ 
fully in other parts of the world. We would 
support Britain in this because if France 
could succeed in Algeria with more than a 
million colonials Britain could with regsutd to 
its 200,000 dependants." Britain should 
re-read the Algerian conflict and act firmly 
and quickly in solving the kith-and-kin 
problem.—Yours faithfully, E. K. Wapbnyi 
Obcnointer, Germany 

Brazilian Telephones 

Sir—M ay I be allowed to correct certain 
inaccuracies in the note published in your 
issue of January 29th on Brazilian Traction’s 
sale of its telephone utility to the Brazilian 
government ? First, the suggestion that the 
telephone service provided was 44 one of the 
world’s . . . most inefficient services" and 
that there is a 44 mess" to be sorted out is 
wholly unwarranted. The sole element of 
inefficiency in the operation has stemmed 
from the overloading of facilities, which 
could not be expanded to meet demand both 
because the necessary increases in rates were 
disallowed and because foreign exchange was 
not made available. There has been nothing 
wrong with the plant, itself, which has been 
operated most efficiently at well over 100 per 
cent capacity for some years. Furthermore, 
the company's new and important microwave 
services have operated at a standard compar¬ 
able with that found in North America. 

Second, to correct the figures. The true 
facts are that Brazilian Traction will receive 
on its telephone investment in Brazil, which 
stood in its books at $115 million, a total 
principal amount of $96.3 million, including 
an initial cash payment of $10 million. Of 
the balance of $86.3 million, payable over the 
next 20 years, Brazilian Traction has under¬ 
taken to reinvest $64.7 million (75 per cent) 
in other enterprises in Brazil. Interest at the 

Continued on page 571 
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BEFRICERA TION AND AIR 
CONDITIONING PROBLEMS 

We act as consultants, undertake project designing and 
supply complete refrigerated stores and refrigeration equip* 
ment in various capacities for general and specialized appli¬ 
cation, including the refrigeration of ships’ holds and 
refrigerated trains. We supply plant and equipment for the 
air conditioning of larger and smaller projects, new buildings 
and for subsequent incorporation into existing buildings, 
railway rolling stock and ships. We can also produce special 
purpose air conditioning equipment for research. 

The latest developments of our industrial line of air condit* 
ioning and refrigerating techniques will be on display at the 
1966 Leipzig Spring Fair from March 6th to 15th in Hall 9b on 
the Technical Fair Grounds. 


wmtMmssmmm amw. 

ODR 108 Berlin * Taubenstrasse 4-6 
Gorman Democratic Republic 
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Continued from page 569. 
rate of 6 per cent per annum on outstanding 
balances of this $86,3 million is receivable in 
dollars, free of all Brazilian taxation.—Yours 
faithfully, J. G. Prillimorl 

London , EC 2 


Transport Policy 

Sea—In telling ypui readers the “Truth 
ibout Transport** (January 15th), you say 
that the new department of. economists and 
planners in the ministry “ is not likely to 
mal^e much difference” and that “there is 
no shortage of ideas about transport.*’ 

This is a surprising assertion which flatly 
contradicts the Hall Committee’s arguments 
of less than three years ago. Have we really 
learned so much about transport since then ? 
As Professor A. A. Walters has recently 
pointed out in The Times , it is far from 
certain that the government has got its priori¬ 
ties right in investing in rural motorways. 
And does anybody really know exactly how 
much should be spent on urban motorways ? 
Wider application of known techniques of 
assessing the desirability of investment pro¬ 
jects and the devising of still better tech¬ 
niques is surely needed, ii is difficult to see 
who else but economists can advise the 
ministry of them. 

As for railways, Mr Raymond’s recent state¬ 
ments give little hope of any early improve¬ 
ment in their economic and financial position, 
in spite of the financial shakc-up of 1962— 
the third in a decade! Surely there is a 
need here for some objective traffic forecast¬ 
ing and budgeting by disinterested econo¬ 
mists in the ministry if the government is 
ever to get its railway policy right. 

And while Mrs Castle is busy with her 
necessary reforms, might she not use her 
influence to get more funds allocated to studv 
and research in transport economics in 
British universities, where, with one or two 
notable exceptions, the subject has never 
been taken seriously enough ? Perhaps in 
this way the shortacc oF good ideas about 
transport might ultimately be overcome.— 
Yours faithfully, Christopher Savagl 
Perth , Western Australia 


Taxes 

Sir-—I n the first of the interesting articles 
on taxing Britain’s wealth (January 15th) you 
showed at some length that the proportion 
of wealth owned by the top 10 per cent 
appears to have remained constant over the 
years in spite of our tax system. You do 
not even mention the equally important 
questidh: to what extent kre the top 10 per 
cent of today the same as the top id per cent 
in the' past ? Your figures, taken alone, 
would be just as consistent with a healthier 
situation in which static old fortunes whittled 
away by estate duty were replaced each 
generation by dynamic new ones. 

You suggest that there are 12,000 people 
worth over £200,000. A study of the pub¬ 
lished prospectuses might give some clue as 
to the number of newcomers to this grouo 
each year. If a hundred joined th* club it 
would seem that a similar number must fall 
from grace, which is about half of whist we 
might expect if estate duties were effective. 
On the other hand the effect of rising land 
paces in preserving large fortunes is pro¬ 
hibit,* not fully reflected in your figures. 


LETTERS 

A tentative conclusion is that in spite of 
our tax system the rich have, on the whole, 
managed to stay rich, but, until 1965 at least, 
this has not prevented the industrious new¬ 
comer from becoming rich. This whole 
subject is one on which wc know little and 
ought to know a great deal more. Further 
research is needed, and I hope that your 
paper will regard this as a worthy challenge. 
—Yours fairhfully, J. F. Chown 

London, EC2 


Fertiliser Prices 

Sir —Your note on “ The Costs of Sulphur ” 
(February 5th) is incorrect in staring that 
fertiliser prices “ started to fall in 1961, when 
the fertiliser subsidy was cut. . . . ” 
Fertiliser prices were first reduced in 1958., 
The first cut in subsidy was made in i960. 
The Price Review white paper of Mardl 
i960 (Cmnd 970) states “ The prices of the 
bulk of fertilisers sold in the United 
Kingdom have fallen in the fare two years. 

. . . The Government have thereof*. 
decided to introduce slightly lower rates of 
subsidy from July 1st next.” It was this 
process that became M an annual affair.” 

That indeed is the burden of the farmers’ 
complaint, that cost reductions, originating in 
the increased productivity of the agricultural 
industry (using the words in the widest 
sense), are promptly nullified by reductions 
in Government support.—Yours faithfully, 
London, WC2 Graham Cherry 


Zambia’s Neighbours 

Sir—Y our Lusaka correspondent (December 
18th) makes the following remark: “Zam¬ 
bian officials often express regret that Kenya 
is not Zambia’s northern neighbour rather 
than Tanzania.” 

I categorically deny that any Zambian 
official has made or expressed any such state¬ 
ment. Zambia enjoys the most amicable re¬ 
lations with her cast African sister state of 
Tanzania. Never have the actions or policies 
of the United Republic of Tanzania given 
Zambia any cause for apprehension, hesita¬ 
tion or regret. 

Contrary to your photo caption, “ Kaunda 
and Nyerere: no longer hand in hand,” the 
peoples and leaders of the two stares are 
determined to go forward together to a future 
in which their hands will forever be more 
firmly clasped. If there appear to be differ¬ 
ences of approach to the UD 1 in Rhodesia 
and the British sanctions as the only means 
of breaking the rebellion, it is because of 
differing circumstances. President Nycrerc 
is not alone in thinking that the most effec¬ 
tive way of bringing down a rebellion is by 
military force. Who disagrees with this 
axiom ?—Yours faithfully, 

E. H. WicjfirMAN 
Information Attach* 
Office of the High Commissioner for 
London , W1 the Republic of Zambia 

Ot» Lusaka correspondent stands by what he 
said. 

Exchange Rates 

Sir —Presumably Mr Goldstein intended his 
questions (Letters, January 15th) concerning 
the effects of a sliding exchange-rate parity 
(or, as I labelled it before learning of your 
terminology, a crawling peg) to be rhetorical. 
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Would Britain, he asks, accept a to per cent 
bill rate ? But this question would only arise 
if the Japanese were able to simultaneously 
appreciate the yen and hold a bill rate of 
6 per cent without restricting the inflow of 
short-term funds. Such an inflow would, on 
the contrary, drive the Japanese rate down. 
Again, he asks what would happen to consols 
if the rate on two weeks’ money in the 
United Kingdom were 14 per cent. The 
answer is that their price would fall by one 
twenty-sixth of the difference between 14 per 
cent and the current interest rate (say a third 
of 1 per cent, or under a sixth of a point). 
Hardly a terrifying prospect. 

However, it seems possible to improve 
slightly on the Meade formula. By announc¬ 
ing in advance the way that exchange rates 
were planned to move, one could reduce still 
further the degree 6f uncertainty (andthere- 
\fcfrc the scope for speculation) and so 
eliminate the danger of such excessively high 
short-term rates as 14 per cent. If a country 
were rOv8onounce its intemion of shifting 
from one. parity to another by means of a par 
change of one twenty-sixth per cent each 
week for the next n years, interest rates 
would rapidly adjust to the new situation and 
the only occasion for speculation would arise 
if people believed that the announced dura¬ 
tion of the change would shortly be altered. 
The important point is that the resulting 
speculation could be satisfied by switching 
between different-dated securities In the 
country in question rather than requiring 
shifts between currencies. Moreover, this 
variant of the proposal would reap more;of 
the advantages of fixed exchange ratesand it 
would require a less radical departure. from 
existing practices. In the present state of 
official opinion, perhaps this is its most 
significant attraction —Your* faithfully, 
University 0] York J. H. Wll.LtAMSON 


Regional ? 

Sir— Surely you are wrong in suggesting 
(February 5th) that Mr Wilson sports a 
regional accent. I can discern no such 
accent: on the other hand Mr Heath is dis¬ 
tinctly Cockney.—Yours faithfully, 

Morlcy , Yorkshire H. A. Bradley 
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A new and important way to spell THORN because Main, leading name in the gas industry, is now one of the 
Thorn family of companies. Strange to see "High Speed Gas” burning on a cooker from Thorn? Not really. 
Fact is, Thom haa a big Btake in gas, one of the boom industries of the future. This "White Rose” cooker is only 
one of a growing range of gas appliances marketed by Main. Names like Main, Benham’t, Glover, and Stotts 
of Oldham now complement the Thorn list of brands as famous as Ferguson, Atlas, HMV*, Ultra, tticity, and 
Mazda. All impressive ways of spelling THORN. 
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AUHNDM 

The airline that treats you like a Maharajah 

In association with BO\C and Q A NT AS 



Whenever you’retravellihgtb the United States oni 
business or pleasure, remember: Keyed-up execu¬ 
tives unwind at Sheraton. You'll find Sheraton Hotels: 
and Motor Inns conveniently located in the heart of 
America’s biggest, busiest cities. Enjoy a quiet, 
spacious room — with private bath, free TV. Sheraton's, 
restaurants are world-famous, the lounges lively and 
interesting. For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed 
Rates, see your Travel Agent, or in London, contact 
the Sheraton Reservation Office, c/o Kensington. 
Palace Hotel, DeVere Gardens, London W.8, (phone 
WEStern 7536 or 9822) Telex: 261534. 


Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind at 
Sheraton 

Sheraton Hotels & Motor Inns © 

In London call WEStern 7536 or 9622. Telex: 261534. In Paris call 
073.3865. Telex: 22875. In Brussels call 18.26.24 or 17.18.01. Telex: 
222969. In Frankfurt call 29.22.15 or 29.23.14. Telex: 414115. 

Const to coast m the U.S, In Hawaii, Canada, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Nassau, Mexiefc 
Tel Aviv Opening 1966. Manila and Kuwait 
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In discussion throughout Europe with 
statesmen and military chiefs, scien¬ 
tists and engineers, Ferranti arc help¬ 
ing to solve some of the major and 
most urgent 'defence problems at 
present facing the Western world. 
Ferranti are uniquely qualified to 
undertake this task. 

Working with the Admiralty they 
developed the Action Data Automation 
System for air defence duties aboard 
HMS Eagle, the Royal Navy’s mo$t 
modem aircraft carrier. They were 
principal contributors to the data 

■ . ■ 

Ferranti Limited, Digiut&y&tcrns 


hand li ng and th reat evaluation systems 
for the Anglo-Dutch Sea-Dart, an 
advanced ship-to-air Missile System. 
Ferranti Military Data Links form an 
integral part of the Thunderbird 
Weapons System, and make up the 
Vital communications network be¬ 
tween Fylingdales Early Warning 
Station and RAF command centres 
throughout the UK. 

There are certain other defence con¬ 
tracts secured by Ferranti, of a classi¬ 
fied nature, at home and overseas. 

Of the handful of organizations in 


Europe capable of understanding and 
evaluating these vitally important 
aspects of national security, Ferranti 
are uniquely qualified to provide a 
strictly European solution to problems of 
national defence* 


FERRANTI 

DIGITAL SYSTEMS 

FOR MILITARY APPLICATIONS 

IMS 


Dep&rtaent, Mkwtdfc, Manchester 10, England 
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BOAC cares... 



about going places, quietly 


The BOAC VdOis triumphantly swift, 
silent serene. It’s the most advanced, 
the most powerful, jetliner in the world. 

So, what does this mean to you? 

The VCIO gets off the ground faster. 
Lands slower. Its powerful Rolls-Royce 
engines are at the back, to all the noise 
gets left behind you.The seats took over 
two years to perfect. You get extra leg 


room, better support, more cuahkmed- 
comfort. 

So, how does it compare with other 
tilings? 

The VCIO is half the length of a foot¬ 
ball pitch. As high asa three-storey house. 
You could play a game of cricket on each 
wing. It weighs more than 150 family 
saloon cars. And its four engines produce 


more power than 250 London buses. 

So, where does it fly? 

The VdO flies to the U.$.A. And to 
tiie Caribbean. To Africa. The Middle 
' East. India. And the Far East. And fly¬ 
ing in the VCIO costs no more than the 
normal airfare. 

!$o? Join the BOAC VCIO, quietly 
going places. 


BOAC TAK68 ©OOD CARE OF YOU 


BOAC VCtl© 


BRITISH OVIRIIAI AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Strike Without a 
Policy? 

I f a national railway strike does begin on Monday, the Government will have 
edged into it with white flags fluttering from almost every mast On Friday 
a week ago Mr Raymond of the British Railways Board was put up to offer 
new concessions on hours and holidays (which would add another million 
to the railways’ wage bill this year), plus new negotiations on pensions (which 
might be very expensive indeed). As all this would be piled on top of the 
wage settlement already promised, which is likely to raise railway earnings this 
spring by some 6 | to 7 ± per cent above their level of four months ago, with 
no evident union concessions yet on productivity, it has become dishonest 
doubletalk for anyone to pretend that the Government has been taking its stand 
within even remote hailing distance of the supposed 3 $ per cent annual guiding 
light On Thursday, a roomful of cabinet ministers gathered to offer a little 
more stilL The National Union of Railwaymen promptly turned them down. 
The showdown to save the incomes policy therefore seems to be approaching 
with the policy itself already in the discard. The strike is going ahead partly 
because the NUR suspects after this week that constant new offers will appear 
as soon as the heat is turned on; if they do, the results will be dire, as reactions 
to this week’s twice-repeated wobble should have shown. All through the trade 
union movement leaders who had previously been counselling restraint have this 
week been feeling obliged—led on Thursday by the miners—to screw their 
militancy up a few notches higher, now that they have seen that even this most 
flagrant assault on the incomes policy did not at once strike hard bone. 

The reason for this unsuccessful manoeuvring was presumably that Mr Wilson 
was keeping open his options for the election date. So long as he continues to 
delay that election, so long is the spectacle of Mr Brown in retreat all too liable 
to persist The story of the delay in Mr Brown’s early warning bill is even 
more depressing than the story of the railway slide. When Britain began to 
negotiate its vital fail-back loan from foreign central banks last summer, the 
United States—which acted as our main broker—was informed that Britain 
was about to impose an actual wage freeze. It is true that, by the rime die loan 
was made, this undertaking had been whittled down to a promise to introduce 
this much weaker early warning bill. Under it the unions would be required 
to delay settlement of their wage claims until the Jones board had issued a 
report about them, although they would then be free to disregard wh* Mr 
Jones said. 

This country’s creditors were given to understand that this admittedly feeble 
bill would be laid before Parliament early in the new session. It did not appear. 
Then it was said the bill could be expected before Christmas. It did not appear. 
At one rime there seems to have been at least an informal approach to some 
of Britain’s foreign creditors, asking if the promise might be discarded, on the 
ground that there had been a revulsion against the bill by the union leaders 
who had {fledged grudging acceptance'of it to Mr Brown before die Trades 
Union Congress in September. It must be presumed that the creditors* reply 
was dusty, because by last week the bill was ready for publication. But, once 
again, at the last moment it did not appear. 

Some trade unions who bad been consulted, or informed, had apparently 
objected again to some of its provisions. It is said that a number of Labour MPa 
would refuse to support the bill; and, with the Conservatives and Liberals also 
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liable—deplorably—to vote against, there might not be a 
parliamentary majority for it. But do those normally reput¬ 
able newspapers who are now joining this flight from commit¬ 
ments and opining that “ Mr Brown would do well to shelve 
his statutory early warning system/’ realise what they are 
saying ? They are recommending that Britain should welsh 
on an undertaking without which last September's vital loan 
would probably not have been forthcoming. 

It is against this background that many people will read 
Mr Wilson's rather too stirring speech to the Overseas 
Bankers' Club on Monday night, when he claimed that nobody 
could now doubt " our resolution, our determination ” to do 
unpopular things to keep sterling strong. The Prime 
Minister must have known that, because of the railway wage 
negotiations and the delay to Mr Brown's bill, many of his 
audience were doubting just that. Fortunately, this does not 
necessarily mean that they also now doubt “ our ability ” to 
keep sterling strong, which was the third attribute to which 
Mr Wilson laid claim for the Labour government. Even if 
the incomes policy is gravely weakened, Britain can probably 
still correct its balance of payments by the alternative and 
harder road of severe demand deflation. The wobbling over 
the railway wage negotiations and the early warning legislation 
may help to explain three other events of the past ten days : 
Lord Cromer’s reiteration of the credit squeeze, Mr Jay's 
new hire purchase restrictions on Monday, and the stern tone 
of Mr Callaghan’s statement about public investment on 
Tuesday (see page 629 ). 

These measures, by themselves, may not do very much to 
cut demand ; but they begin to look very like measures to 
hold the line in case it is decided to hold a general election 
before the appearance of either the early warning bill or of 
the budget in April, and at a time when foreigners have not 


Civil Service Reform 

Some comments for the attention of 
the new Fulton committee 

U nder the chairmanship of Lord Fulton (the vice-chancellor 
of the University of Sussex), three dons, four very able 
top civil servants (at least three of them rather unconven¬ 
tional), two extremely intelligent MPs, two leading indus¬ 
trialists, and the statutory white collar trade unionist are to 
examine the “ structure, recruitment, training and manage¬ 
ment of the home civil service.” Here are some brief pre¬ 
liminary comments for them on their subject matter other 
than structure. We omit questions of structure, because we 
art going to confine our remarks to the top, or administrative, 
class only. 

The standard of recruits to the administrative class is still 
extraordinarily high, and it is not the civil service commis¬ 
sioners 9 fault that most of the best of them continue to come 
from non-scientific courses at Oxford and Cambridge. We 
suspect that the future trend should probably be towards 
slightly moire, professionalisation even at entry; but L 6 rd 
Fulton’s main criticism here should be directed to very near 
his own home address—to the newer universities. There 
should be scope for departments of politics and government at 
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been impressed by .government wobbling"dn tfi£ taf!Wdy$.~ If? 
the decision is foi? an early election, it should be heartily^ 
welcome. The sooner Britain can gei back to reasonably firm' 
post-election government the better. But any further con¬ 
cessions to the strikers now will be fraught with peril. 

The danger is that a Labour or Conservative government 
that is returned in March or April may then feel it has 
no alternative but to increase unemployment substantially. 
The myth may get around that incomes policy has already 
been tried, and found to be impossible. But in fact what was 
happening in this crucial fortnight was that incomes policy was 
not being tried, because it was considered too difficult 
politically in the very peculiar circumstances of this desper¬ 
ately narrow-majority Parliament which has bee® already too 
long a-dying. What may have been put into the deathbed 
with it is the hope of quickly returning Britain to expansionary 
economic policies, buttressed by necessary restraints on 
excessive trade union power. 

That is why it will be much better for the country if 
it is after all forced to stand the discomforts of a railway 
strike right up to the bitter point of unconditional surrender 
by the union. The cost of ending this strike by appeasement 
will nor just be one or two million more pounds added to the 
annua] railway deficit. The cost is much more liable fo be 
something over a thousand million pounds unnecessarily cut 
off the gross national product which Britain could otherwise 
earn in the next two and a half years of Thwarted-economic 
growth. Thai would be an exorbitant railway fare to pay 
for the use of the trains during the next three weeks, or what¬ 
ever is the maximum period over which the NUR is likely 
to be able to finance a strike. 

(Slow Train to Solvency—page 625 ) 


provincial universities to experiment with courses aimed at 
creating some of these new professional paragons needed in 
Whitehall: preferably people trained from the start in the 
art of driving towards decisions instead of merely (which is 
the Oxbridge forte) the art of writing polished memoranda. 
It is disappointing that there have been few such develop¬ 
ments already. In particular, some of the dons at provincial 
universities who write some of the brightest pamphlets, saying 
what the faults of the civil service are, still produce virtually 
no worthwhile candidates for the civil service examinations 
from their own pupils. 

On standards of training, up to nearly the highest levels, 
the home civil service also deserves a good mark ; at least 
within the ambits of what it understands fly training—which 
means teaching juniors efficiently to use the criteria and kinds 
of thought employed by the best senior men at the moment, 
but going no further than that. There is an interesting 
generation at test at the moment. In the five years imme¬ 
diately after the war, when most middle class people thought 
Britain was going to be a rather dreary place to live in, the 
Foreign Service generally got the top pick from those who 
had parsed the civil service examinations. Today, twenty 
years later, one might expect this to show up in a higher 
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calibre among diplomats in their early forties than among 
the home civil service. In general—with many exceptions-*— 
the reverse tends to be true. It is rather knore usual- to find. 
a modem-minded—and, above all, a quantitative-minded— 
approach to the analysis of problems among home civil 
servants in their early forties than among the equivalent 
cadres in British embassies abroad. 


T hirdly, on management. Here comes the bite. It was 
Maynard Keynes who pointed to the biggest difficulty 
of a professional civil service in his famous phrase: 

In the field of economic and political philosophy there are not 
many who are influenced by new theories after they are 2$ or 
30 years of age, so that the ideas which civil servants and 
politicians and even agitators apply to current events are not 
likely to be the newest. 

In the modern world the pace of advance of new theories, new 
knowledge, new techniques is immense. This is as true in 
the inexact sciences, and indeed in the low-grade skills, as in 
the more exact physical sciences. There really is a corpus 
of knowledge about how to do things in economics, in social 
affairs, in man management, in office management, even in 
sales techniques and in public relations which did not exist 
five years ago. The British civil service has proved to be 
extremely bad in adapting itself to much of this new corpus 
of knowledge. 

In the business world the average quality of senior adminis¬ 
trators is lower than in the'civil service, because in business 
nepotism is still rife. But the really exceptionally able man, 
restless with new ideas and new techniques, is nowadays more 
likely to rise to the top in business at an earlier age and with 
his dynamism unimpaired ; he is called a whizz-kid. In the 
civil service, he is less likely to rise so early; he is called a 
bloody nuisance. Or rather, because he knows he would be 
called a nuisance, he generally takes care at a crucial moment 
in the promotion race not to be a modernist a oul ranee ; but 
instead to pitch his ideas and recommendations at—but 
preferably not beyond—the accepted norm for progressive 
views in his department, which (in such matters as economic 
affairs) tends to mean the sort of views that were considered 
progressive in the outside world five or ten years before. It 
is unfortunate that in the last few years the British civil service 
has fallen, in this way, behind some foreign civil services, 
even although our own civil servants often started from (and 
indeed maintain) a higher calibre of innate ability. One result 
—and this is quite new—is that an impression is spreading 
in the outside world that the British civil service is impossibly 
fuddy-duddy. 

It is not easy to formulate a remedy for this. The Fulton 
committee should not place too much reliance on the favourite 
nostrum of. moving a few men from jobs outside into 
high positions in the service at an advanced stage of their 
careers. For one thing, it is not always the absolute whizz- 
kids who are willing to move in. For another, the established 
civil service unites in polished and well-disguised resentment; 
and—since its quality, after all, is high—it can freeze the 
too pushful newcomer and make him ineffective. In some 
smaller foreign countries, newcomers to the higher ranks of 
die civil service are more successful in getting things done 
precisely because the average quality of the established civil 
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service is so much lower than here. In the French and 
American .civil services, the atmosphere of dynamism' and 
pushful modernism amohg the, bgst yojath^ul'brains is tpain- 
tained because, for one reason, it is quite normal for' diem 
to have certain political ambitions. Witness M. Giscard 
d'Estaing, who rose from the civil service’to‘be France’S 
Minister of Finance white still in : his thirties* and the brainS- 
trusters around President. Kennedy. An able civil servant 
who wants to rise to political office has an inqfcnjtive to show 
himself to be quite extraordinary, while an able civil servant 
who wants to rise in a purely professional service has an 
incentive to train himself not to seem too extraordinary. Btic 
for civil servants to .harbour political ambitions would not be 
acceptable in Britain. 

Perhaps, then, only two partial recommendations can be 
made. One—which sounds weak, but should not be—is a 
change of attitude. The heads of the civil service should 
keep on their desks a constant reminder: “ Bloody nuisances 
need to be encouraged and promoted, not to be tamed.” 
The other recommendation, although vital, will be resented. 
It is desperately important that the work of the British civil 
service should be carried on more openly, in more of a 
goldfish bowl. 

These men at the top of the civil service do affect our 
destiny. They will say that they do not “make policy”; 
but in truth, at the top, no doubt altogether scrupulously, 
they do make policy possible or impossible. Nearly all the 
great derisions that have swayed Britain's recent history- 
such as the decision to try to get Britain into the European 
common market—were really made because some particular 
high civil servant, whom every reasonably informed com¬ 
mentator could name at the time, became at some stage con¬ 
verted to the idea. It is not only a requirement of democracy 
that it should be known when these great mandarins are 
moving behind the scenes. It is also in the modern age most 
urgently in the public interest. The point is that intelligent 
insiders who have a outrance ideas would be encouraged to 
foster them if they could float them off into public debate 
without committing their departments; while, if this is for¬ 
bidden, they will too often restrain themselves even to 
harbouring only ideas which are in line with the settled con¬ 
victions of departmental heads who passed the receptive age 
of thirty more than a generation ago. 


O ne useful suggestion to this end—it is not the only one— 
is that civil servants should be available to be questioned 
by select committees of MPs. Unfortunately, it is precisely 
this suggestion that has been removed from the^ ambit of the 
Fulton committee. In his formal announcement of the 
establishment of this committee, the Prime Minister went out 
of his way on Tuesday to say that there is no intention on the 
Government’s 

part to alter the basic relationship between Ministers and civil 
servants. Civil servants, however eminent, remain the confiden¬ 
tial advisers of Ministers, who alone are responsible for policy; 
and we do not envisage any change in this fundamental feature 
of our parliamentary system of democracy. 

This civil-service-imposed gag on the deliberations of the 
Fulton committee is in fact a classic illustration of the magni¬ 
tude of the problem which the committee now has to handle. 
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Can We Ever Talk to China ? 


Q»*na seems an almost inaccessible 
planet. Shall we ever be able 
to get close enough to talk 
sense with it ? 

C ontact with the moon is developing at impressive speed. 

What about China ? Now that it seems to be clear 
that anyone setting foot on the moon’s surface need not be 
engulfed in a deep quag of dust, the common assumption is 
that an American or a Russian or somebody will get there 
within a few years. But it is just as commonly assumed that 
the 1960 s will end, and perhaps that a whole generation must 
elapse, without a return to anything like normal relations 
between China and the world at large. 

There is, of course, contact of a sort. Embassies exist. 
Missions and delegations travel. Trade fairs are held. China 
has started to admit tourists, if not to export them. It exports 
propaganda material in tons (though its tracts are now banned 
in Russia and even in Cuba more strictly than in America). 
Its people may not learn of any facts or opinions their rulers 
dislike; but some of the rulers have access to foreign books, 
newspapers, and other material. At least, one presumes so. 
But die picture of the world that official Peking statements 
project looks as if it was shaped by men as cut off from reality 
as are the masses on whom they impose their ideas. 

It is sometimes suggested that a great breakthrough in 
communication would be achieved if representatives from 
Peking were seated at United Nations meetings—as they very 
soon may be. It is a wildly over-optimistic notion. The case 
for giving the China seat to China—and, desirably, another 
one to Formosa—is a strong one, as is the case for drawing 
China into negotiation about disarmament (not, for preference, 
through a special world conference, which would be a 
monstrous futility, but by way of the established Geneva 
committee). But a Peking presence in these meetings would 
not automatically dispel the darkness that now separates 
Peking man from the rest of humanity. 

China’s communist government has already taken part in 
international gatherings of several kinds. At Geneva in 1954 
and 1962 its delegates even rubbed cold shoulders with the 
Americans, who are now nagging them, without success so 
far, to come to another conference on the same basis. More 
often, leading figures from Peking have sat down among 
fellow communists or fellow Afro-Asians. But last November 
it was China, which had pressed for an Afro*Asian summit 
for three years, that in the end scuppered the project by 
refusing to attend because it foresaw that its views would 
not carry the day. And China’s intercourse with most of 
the other communist states has now become confined to a 
long-range bombardment with bitter insults. On February 
6 th these exchanges were exacerbated when Or Castro charged 
Peking with blackmail, aggression, “ piracy, oppression and 
filibustering.” l]bp Chinese, who had spent a year denounc¬ 
ing Russia’s leaders as “ acconfi^ces of American imperial¬ 
ism,” found Cuba's leader reviling them for " lining up with 
the American imperialists.*” 


If Cuba’s attempt to befriend communist China leads to 
such bitterness now, is there any point in the rest of us talking 
about the need to work for some kind of dialogue in tbe 
future ? India once hoped to join hands with China on the 
basis of the famous “ five principles India has suffered a 
Chinese invasion and threats of another. Russia helped China 
along the road to nuclear weaponry, and now has reason to 
rue the day. Cuba risked Soviet displeasure by maintaining a 
friendship with China that has now ended stickily. Indonesia, 
a year ago, seemed China’s closest friend of all; foday, angry 
protests from Peking follow successive attacks on its embassy 
in Jakarta. China finds it has far fewer friends in Africa 
than it thought it had last year. Even Cambodia periodically 
rounds on Peking. Is there no way of getting close to this 
great celestial orb without meeting a dusty end ? 


F or several countries—France, Pakistan, Rumania, each in 
their way—the real attraction of developing a “special 
relationship ” with China has been the hope of getting more 
leverage elsewhere ; and none of them has actually achieved 
any intimacy with the Chinese. Is such intimacy impossible ? 
Was China designed for a remoteness comparable with the 
moon’s ? Historically, it has been almost a planet apart, 
insulated by geography, language, cultural self-sufficiency and 
sheer scale. The westerners who dug in on its circumference 
a century ago made little real mark on it. Japan’s desperate 
bid to swallow the vast China moon proved to be only a 
prelude to another Chinese resurgence. And the new China 
seems fully as impervious to external connections as the old. 

True, China's new rulers have adopted a European political 
theory; they salute the German Marx, the Russo-German 
Lenin, the Georgian Stalin. They proclaim a revolutionary 
doctrine of world-wide validity, and flesh it out with offers 
of technical aid and guerrilla training to Latin Americans and 
Africans, sustenance for Albania, and other activities far 
beyond their historic sphere of influence. But in reality Marx 
counts for much less than Mao, the untravelled apostle of 
Chinese self-sufficiency and of the peasant mystique. And 
China’s successive failures in its bids for international influ¬ 
ence show how its actual effectiveness on the world stage is 
cut down by its simplistic world view. Vietnam is the current 
exception to the rule of ineffectiveness, because Vietnam is 
the main current arena of the continuing Sino-American 
struggle that has gone on since 1949 ; and that is more of 
a struggle to' determine how far China’s national sphere of 
influence shall extend than a doctrinal world conflict. 

This past year has made much more apparent the gulf 
between China’s words and its deeds, between its global 
doctrines and promises and its very limited performance. 
But the dragon is not wholly of paper. Its hot breath down 
Hanoi’s neck can keep tbe Vietnam war going. Its nuclear 
tests can make the prospect of proliferation more alarming. 
Even so, it can no more deliver its bomb (so far) than it can 
deliver rice to Cuba; its menacing yak talk on the Himalayan 
frontier brings Russia in to help avert another Indo-Pakiatani 
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conflict; it cannot even wrest its offshore islands from the encirclement is real and, for a time, probably essential. On 

grasp of the ageing Chiang Kai-shek. Its best hopes of real January 20th U Thant gave a shrewd diagnosis of the phase 

revolutionary achievement in the outside world probably lie of tensions, “ unreasonable reactions," and <even “ nervpuf' 

now in southern Africa. This week the Peking People’s Daily breakdown " through which 1 Chink secms to be passing, l»rge!y 

marked “Angola Day” by claiming that the Angolans fully because of past humiliation's. This phase may prove a king 

accept Mao’s thesis that “power grows out of the barrel of one. China’s revolution is more recent than Russia’s; its 

a gun.” Maoism, however, becomes less persuasive when past reveals more isolation, and more instinctive arrogance; 

suppressed peoples see a chance of making headway by less even its civil war is still continued, by die Nationalists’ hold 

bloody means ; even in southern Africa, it may soon have on Formosa with American support. Long after Mao’s death, 

had its day. it may still be very hard to mount any redly fruitful dialogue 

China now claims angrily that it is being “encircled ’’ by with China. But the difficulty and likely duration of the task 

the "Americans, Russians, Indians and Japanese, acting in are themselves reasons to make a start now on th i nki ng about 

concert. In the sense that these are all actively concerned how, in U Thant’s phrase, China may eventually be “ brought 

lest China should violently burst out in any direction, its around to normalcy.” 


The Mikardo’s Old Clothes 


The debate on Vietnam and the 
Hull North by-election have 
confirmed the political poverty 
of the Labour left 

N othing was more predictable than that, in teeing up for 
Tuesday’s Commons debate, more than 30 Labour 
MPs should condemn British support for the renewed Ameri¬ 
can bombing of North Vietnam. It was predictable that Mr 
John Mendelson should regard the present situation in South 
Vietnam as “ a civil war which was restarted by the persecu¬ 
tion meted out by the Diem regime.” It was predictable that 
Mr Wilson’s revelation that there was no free press in Hanoi 
should set off interruptions. For this was yet one more of 
those occasions since 1945 —Korea, German rearmament, the 
Bomb—when the Labour left allowed itself a petulant field- 
day. And once again its protesting voice was overridden by 
Mr Wilson as utterly as its predecessors were silenced by 
Mr Attlee or Mr Ernest Bevin. It might all have been 
happening fifteen years ago. 

For it was also predictable that the row would fizzle out. 
Mr Wilson’s contempt for the labour left has never been more 
visible than on Tuesday. The left might claim that it had 
the heart of the party with it on Vietnam, but this was not 
at all the verdict of the confrontation. It was Mr Wilson and 
Mr Stewart who had the bulk of the party’s mind with them. 
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On the other side were a handful decrying American turpi¬ 
tude, defying the evidence for the sake of their ideals. It was 
no more relevant than Mr Richard Gott’s hapless anti- 
American candidature at Hull North. Well may Mr Silver- 
man reflect on the native wisdom of his appeal to Mr Gott to 
stand down. The left still bore the scars this week. 

Nor was President Ho Chi Minh himself particularly help-' 
ful. On January 28 th, in letters delivered to the heads of 
foreign states, he chose to announce that: “If the United 
States really wants peace it must recognise the South Vietnam 
National Front for Liberation as the sole genuine representa¬ 
tive of the people of South Vietnam.” This was a toughening 
of North Vietnamese terms for negotiations compared with 
the Four Points of last April 10 th. It was Hanoi’s reaction to 
the bombing pause. After that it was small wonder that the 
anti-American brigade spent most of their time on Tuesday 
harking back to the late President Diem. 

In fact after Hull North there is no need for Mr Wilson or 
anyone else to worry very much about the Labour left. Mr 
Wilson has certainly not worried since the Blackpool confer¬ 
ence. CND is not riding again despite the fact that some of 
its old warhorses have found lush pastures in the Camp ai g n 
for Peace in Vietnam. Mr Gott’s 253 votes at Hull North 
revealed pretty clearly the threadbare texture of the Mikardo’s 
old clothes. 

To that extent Mr Gott has done the country, if not his 
own cause, some service. For if there is to be radicalism in 
Britain (and there should be), it is high time it emerged from 
the blind alley of xenophobic anti-Americanism. There are 
many issues in Britain where radical thinking, backed by 
passion, would be awkward to authority but valuable to every¬ 
one else. The trouble is that radical thinking is not to be 
found on the left wing of the Labour Party, nor in the Radical 
Alliance. By drafting all the more effective figures on the 
left into his Government, the Prime Minister has deprived 
the left of any nationally-known leader and robbed it of any 
intelligent control that might have contrived to broaden its 
appeal beyond the marxist rump. Isolated by Mr Wilson, and 
out of touch with reality, the Labour left looks like a strange 
sea-beast left high and dry upon a sandbank. Passers-by 
regard it with interest, but it is neither viable nor useful. It 
certainly has no future. 
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Hitching to the Left 

Labour is picking up votes in the vital marginal seats, though it may still be 
In trouble in parts of the Midlands. This is the final article studying the findings 
of a special survey of four representative constituencies: Hitchin (just north of 
London), Keighley (in Yorkshire), Tavistock (in Devon) and West Bromwich 
(in the Midlands). It was carried out for The Economist by A. J. Allen & 
Associates Ltd. 


D etailed study of our four individual constituencies con¬ 
firms that not only has there been a further movement 
towards Labour since the 1964 election, but Mr Wilson is 
picking up votes where it most matters. The two most 
important seats for Labour, because they are both marginal 
and typical of other marginals, are Hitchin and Keighley. 
Both show a shift to the left. 

West Bromwich shows a swing to the right, but even if 
this is typical of the West Midlands as a whole (and last 
week’s voting in the new borough of Warley, see page 612, 
suggests it may not be), the odd seat which Labour might 
lose in this area would be outweighed by the many more it 
should pick up on the Hitchin/Keighley trend. Here are 
brief summaries of what the survey found out in each of the 
four: 

Hitchin. In 1964, Labour captured the seat from the 
Tories with a swing well above the average for the country, 
giving them a majority of 4.5 per cent. Our survey shows a 
further swing to Labour of 1.75 per cent. Hitchin narrowly 
went Labour in the landslide of 194$, but it has been Tory 
for 70 out of the last 80 years. The development of Stevenage 
new town, however, has changed its whole character. It now 
has tme of the largest electorates in the country (nearly 
90,000) and it has a particularly high proportion of under 35s, 
of skilled working class, and of people who have lived in the 
area less than three years. It has a large number of aircraft 
workers, but the smack of Government defence cuts has been 
softened by the labour shortage of motor firms in nearby 
Luton; the unemployment rate in Stevenage is only 0.4 per 
cent. Compared with the other constituencies, voters in 
Hitchin seem a shade more worried about pensions, housing 
and schools (all probably " good ” issues for Labour), and 
less about crime and immigration. 

Keighley. Unlike Hitchin, Keighley has gone Tory only 
three times in the last 80 years. It used to be a Liberal seat; 
then Labour took up the running in the 1920s. The Tories 
won it by a wafer thin 170 in 1959. but Labour got it back 
by a comfortable 2,701 (6.5 per cent) in 1964. Since then, 
our survey shows a further swing to Labour of 2 per cent. 

Keighley is the most middle-aged of the four constituencies, 
and it has the highest proportion of home-owners (nearly 
three-quarters of the sample). About one-third of the active 
labour forte is still employed' in the textile industry, and 
memories of the 1930s are still strong enough to make un¬ 
employment a more prominent issue than in any of the other 
constituencies. Grime is also a bigger worry than in the 
others, but whether date is because of long-term factors (such 
as teenage hooliganism), dr to the temporary influence of the 
Moors Murders, is not dear. Compared with 1964, the 


Tories seem to have held their vote, but Labour appear to 
have been the main beneficiaries from a Liberal* slump. In 
other words, Keighley, in the West Riding, seems to have 
reacted to 13 months of Mr Wilson in much the same way 
as Hull North, in the East Riding. 

Tavistock. The politics of this large slice of Devon have 
been thrown into some confusion by the collapse, probably 
temporary, of the Liberal position. In 1964 the Liberals 
not only came second to the Tories, but won over one-thud 
of the poll. But in 1965 their very effective candidate, 
Mr Grenville Jones, resigned from the Liberal party and 
announced that he was applying to join Labour. 

The result, at the moment, is that the Liberals are back 
in third place, and that, as between the Tories and Labour, 
there has been a swing of 5 per cent to the left. There are, 
however, an exceptionally large number of “don’t knows,” 
and if the Liberals can reform their ranks, they might still 
get back into second position. But whether they could now 
hope to emulate the Liberal successes of recent years in nearby 
constituencies such as Torrington, Devon North and Bodmin 
is much more doubtful. 

Tavistock has a mixture of farming (in the north), retired 
people, and Plymouth commuters (in the south). One in five 
of the sample was of pensionable age. Faced with the state¬ 
ment : “ Young people do not want to live in this area nowa¬ 
days,” 43 per cent agreed, far more than in any of the otber 
constituencies. 

West Bromwich. This is the most working class of tbe 
four seats (75 per cent) and the least mobile (over 80 per cent 
of the sample had lived there for over 10 years). Apart from 
1931, when the Tories squeaked in, West Bromwich has been 
Labour ever since 1918. But in 1964, while the rest of tbe 
country went left, West Bromwich was caught up in the swing 
to the right which cost Labour the two neighbouring seats 
of Smethwick and Birmingham Perry Bar. This may have 
owed something to the rising affluence of the West Midlands, 
as Tory apologists have hopefully suggested, but no cine will 
seriously pretend that it did not owe a lot more to the white 
backlash against immigration. The latest estimate is that 
about 6 per cent of the population of West Bromwich is 
coloured. 

Against this background, it was rather brave of the West 
Bromwich MP, Mr Foley,'to take on the job erf minister in 
charge of co-ordinating immigration policies. According to 
the survey, in the last 13 months his majority has been halved, 
with a swing to the Tories of 2.6 per cent. But last week’s 
Labour successes in the election for the new county borough 
qf Warley (inducing Smethwick) will encourage, Mr Foley to 
Hope, that the demon of immigration may be getting, exorcised ; 
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out of West Midlands politics. If it is, then West Bromwich, 
with its long Labour tradition, should once more become a 
safe haven. 

To sum up these four articles on The Economist’s special 
survey: 

Voting trends. The four constituencies show a swing to 
Labour of 2.43 per cent. The Tories have slightly lost ground, 
but the main movement has been, from the Liberals to Labour. 
The over 63$ have moved to the right, but the under 35s, the 
lower middle class and the women have all swung quite 
markedly to Labour. 

Issues. The cost of living and Rhodesia are the biggest 
single issues in the public mind, followed some way .behind 
by immigration, housing, pensions and crime. Rhodesia is 
still a very favourable issue to Mr Wilson, and the Tories do 
not yet seem to have been able to cash in on the worry about 
the cost of living. 


m 

Attitudes. Blame for the rising cost of living is placed 
largely on the selfishness of the trade unions, Even a majority 
of the working classes are antinmion. Once this would have 
told heavily against Labour, but a Labour Government which 
is tough with the unions (the railwaymen ? the early warning 
bill ?) might find itself correspondingly popular.. 

Surprisingly many people would Gke to see a coalition. 
This may well reflect disillusion with the currentJbvel-of 
party political arguments. Mr Wilson has almost ,certainly 
benefited from the chances which Rhodesia has given him 
of appearing before the nation as a non-con troversial prime 
minister. 

Obviously, on the basis of the survey, Labour Would win 
an early election. But because the survey set out to probe 
attitudes in depth, it may also have ironed out some of the 
periodic vacillations in the electorate. In. that case, the lesson 
could be that unless Labour do something very silly, they 
should be able to keep this lead for some time to come. 
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LUNA 9 

Hey Diddle Diddle 


T he Russians sent the world’s first satel¬ 
lite out into orbit in October, 1957, and 
they did not succeed in landing the first 
working instruments on the moon until last 
week. How long it has taken to span the 
250,000 miles from earth to moon is a 
measure of how hard it was to do. And 
when they got there, the cameras of Luna 9 
found nothing startlingly new, nothing that 
had not already been seen and surmised 
by earth-bound telescopes already. It 
confirmed much; it revealed absolutely 
nothing. And if any all-embracing general¬ 
isation can be made about the past nine 
years of unremitting work on space probes 
and satellites) it is that their scientific value 
so far has been disappointingly limited. 

This may be because the techniques of 
space research are new, and we do not 
know yet how to instrument the satellites 
so as to get the most use out of them. Or 
it could be because so few of them have 
travelled far enough out into space yet to 
find and see things that cannot be picked 
up by earth-bound telescopes. But one is 
forced to conclude that, within the limits of 
present techniques, the distorting effects of 
the earth’s atmosphere on earth-based 
instruments have been much less than scien¬ 
tists thought they were before they had a 
chance to get out into space and measure 
the difference. During the time that the 
Russians and Americans have been trying 
to get their ihstruments on die moon, the 
radio telescopes Oh earth have discovered 
unknown galaxies, and wholly unsuspected 


families of stars and half-stars, millions of 
light-years out in space. While the cameras 
on Luna 9 arbitrate on the burning issue of 
whether the surface of the moon is rocky 
or dusty, the radio telescopes have collected 
data that stand previous theories of the 
origins of the universe on their learned 
heads, and makes Genesis look a good 
deal more like history and less like a fairy 
story than seemed probable even in the 
19508. 

When Jodrcll Bank bent its massive aerial 
to trap Luna 9’s picture signals, its scien¬ 
tists behaved as exuberantly as men on a 
picnic, because, to them, this is just what 
it was. and their telescope was squinting 
to focus on the moon like someone trying 
to focus the fly on the end of his nose. 
When people in this country lament that 
Britain has no space programme to compare 
with the Americans, the Russians, or even 
the French and Japanese, they might 
remember Jodrell Bank (and Professor 
Martin Ryle’s split telescope at Cambridge; 
which have added more to human know¬ 
ledge than all the satellites yet launched. 
And when they lament the brain drain, they 
might remember that scientists come from 
across the world to work on these two 
instruments. This is one field where 
Britain is pre-eminent. This is worth 
repeating because Sir Bernard Lovell was 
publicly crucified when the cost of Jodrell 
Bank more than doubled to £700^000 dur¬ 
ing construction, and he had to beg for the 
money to pay for it. No one has since got 


a telescope of this type to work, kt alone 
for that price. 

THE ELECTION 

When Could He Go? 

S peculation about election day has 
climbed to new heights after the 
Labour hierarchy's weekend think-in at 
Chequers. The Prime Minister is reported 
to have shifted the emphasis of his hints. 
Instead of " carrying on until the job is 
done,” his associates now detect more about 
“ keeping all the options open.” This may 
be designed just to keep the Tories guessing, 
but it is clear that Mr Wilson is seriously 
studying the calendar for the next three 
months. 

There has never been an election in 
March or April in this century. This does 
not mean that it is impossible, but Mr 
Wilson's predecessors have come up against 
two problems: Easter and the budget. This 
year, to complicate things further, Easter 
comes on the second weekend in April, slap 
in the middle of the traditional period for 
the budget. Normally, one would expect 
the budget on one of two Tuesdays: April 
5th or 12th. But if it were April 5th then 
the five days of the Budget debate would 
have to be broken off for Easter: if it were 
April 12th MPs would have to travel back 
to London on Easter Monday. Budget Day, 
therefore, would probably have to be either 
March 29th (before the end of the financial 
year).or April 19th. Neither is impossible. 
In 1952 the budget (Mr Butler’s first) was 
as early as March nth, while April 19th 
could prove a precedent in mom ways than 
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toe. In 1955, Budget Day was April 19th, 
and it was the prelude to an election on May 
26th. It was a very simple budget (cutting 
income tax by 6d.) and the Opposition co¬ 
operated in rushing it through in double 
quick rime. If the Government want to 
squeeze in a budget before an early election 
it can change the total hill by any amount, 
but will have to be done very simply, with 
no. ingenious complexities from Dr Kaldor, 
unless a second bill were introduced after 
the election. 

But there is still the problem of Easter. 
Good Friday is April 8th, so there can 
hardly be polling on April 7th. Assuming 
that Mr Wilson sticks to a Thursday, April 
14th and 21 st seem pretty unlikely because 
the campaign would then be in full spate 
over Easter. April 28th may just be feasible, 
although even then Parliament would have 
to be dissolved before Easter, and the parties 
would still find themselves going to the 
hustings in Holy Week. To avoid Easter 
completely, the earliest election date would 
be May 5th. This would still be a week 
before the local elections, when Labour 
expects to do badly, as they will be defend¬ 
ing scats won on the high tide of 1963. 

Going back before Easter, the last prac¬ 
ticable date before Holy Week would be 
March 31st. A week earlier, March 24th, 
is possible, but a date any further back in 
March would mean Mr Wilson abandoning 
his visit to Moscow in the third week of 
February, which would be politically silly. 
The most likely options, then, seem to be 
March 24th or 31 st (with the budget coming 
at the beginning of the new Parliament), or 
May 5th (with a very short first budget in 
March). 

ITALY 

Who But Moro ? 

I taly’s centre-left government, which 
was fashioned to cut through the 
thickets of Italian politics, is suffering pretty 
badly from the poison ivy in the under¬ 
growth. When the prime minister, Signor 
Moro, was defeated in parliament on 
January 22nd over the creation of state-run 
(and therefore non-church) kindergartens, 
he was well on the way to being regarded 
as the de Gasperi of the centre-lefr. His 
quiet authority was such that everyone took 
it for granted that, having tripped up, he 
would soon regain his balance and form a 
new cabinet. But no new cabinet has yet 
emerged. Anxious observers are beginning 
to think that it may be necessary to set up 
a transition government to give the four 
coalition parties a breathing space in which 
to make up their minds what they want. 

One problem is the in-fighting between 
factions in the Christian Democrat party, 
which at critical moments is more a warring 
coalition of disparate groups than a party 
in the strict aens6 of the word. In 
particular, Signor Fanfani’s manoeuvres to 
wrest power from Signor Moro have been 
a noticeable cause of disturbance since 


Signor Fanfani resigned from the foreign 
ministry over the supposed Vietnamese 
peace overtures early last month. But a 
more fundamental issue may be the prospect 
of the reunification of the Socialists and 
Social Democrats this year. If they do 
amalgamate, the Christian Democrats will 
for the first time have to deal with a major 
party in a coalition. The pressure for 
radical reforms, which are disliked by right- 
wing Christian Democrats like Signor 
Scelba, whose followers seem to have been 
responsible for Signor Moro’s fall, would 
presumably grow. 

Signor Moro himself is thought by some 
Christian Democrats to put the interests of 
the centre-left experiment before the 
interests of his own party. Yet it is hard 
to see what other formula than the centre- 
left can give Italian politics a stable and 
even vaguely progressive future. Even the 
Milan stock exchange has paid tribute to 
this fact, which it was once reluctant to 
admit, by falling during the past week. The 
central question is whether Signor Moro 
will remain the lcidcr of the centre- 
left. It would be a pity if he did not. This 
quietly competent man has slowly made 
himself look like a leader. 


VIETNAM 

Masher to White Wings 

P resident Johnson's talks with South 
Vietnamese leaders in Honolulu may 
have been partly about postwar reconstruc¬ 
tion in South Vietnam. But, after Hanoi’s 
renewed rejection of negotiations, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the main subject 
of discussion was how best to carry on the 
war. American forces in South Vietnam are 
now mounting sweeps into Vietcong terri¬ 
tory on a scale that would have been incon¬ 
ceivable even two months ago. The main 
effort since the beginning of February has 
gone into an attempt to clear the Vietcong 
from Highway 1 (the coastal road) and the 
rice-growing areas near the coast. South 
of Quang Ngai and nonh of Qui Nhon, 
near the town of Bong Son, a series of 
complicated operations (variously christened 
Masher, Double Eagle and White Wings 
for the confusion of war correspondents) 
set out to trap a force of some two or 
three thousand Vietcong and North Viet¬ 
namese troops. The trap, drawn around 
the An Lao valley inland from Bong Son, 
did not catch the whole force. But an area 
where the Vietcong had begun to dig them¬ 
selves in has now been cleared. 

Some way to the south another operation, 
Van Buren, has set the 101st Airborne divi¬ 
sion much the same task of clearing a coastal 
area from guerrilla infiltration. To the 
south-east of Saigon, Operation Mallet has 
killed substantial numbers of Vietcong and 
captured dumps pf supplies. The Vietcong, 
for their pan, succeeded in ambushing a 
convoy south of Saigon on February 8th— 
the first attack in this area for some time. 
All this shows that American strength in 
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terms of troops actually in the fighting-line 
has reached the point where several large- 
scale operations can be undertaken at the 
same time. It is no longer a question of 
holding on to isolated posts along the high¬ 
ways. But the Americans still have a long 
road to travel. With some notable excep¬ 
tions their infantry are still not fast-moving 
enough to catch the elusive guerrillas. 
Jungle patrolling is a craft that takes time 
to learn. It will be learnt, but painfully. 
In a country like Vietnam there is no substi¬ 
tute for large bodies of trained jungle- 
fighters, however useful helicopters may be 
in widening the area they can cover. 

ECONOMIC ORGANISATIONS 

Neddy* s Future 

I T is a fairly open secret that Sir Robert 
Shone is likely soon to leave the 
directorship-general of the National Econ¬ 
omic Development Council; he had wanted 
to leave at the end of last year for a non¬ 
government post, but Mr Brown persuaded 
him to stay on until a successor is found. 
The question is bound to arise what 
future shape Neddy should take. The 
answer should be: for goodness sake, 
keep it in broadly its present roles. Neddy 
had two functions from the beginning. One 
was to act as a forum for the discussion of 
some broad, and several specific, issues of 
economic policy: a forum on which govern¬ 
ment, industrialists and trade union leaders 
joined, with help from Neddy's admirable 
backroom secretariat. Because this secre¬ 
tariat was made up of new style and 
generally expansionist economists (under Sir 
Robert’s lead), it has inevitably sometimes 
become the proponent of alternative ideas 
to those of the Treasury. No sensible 
minister or official in tbe Treasury should 
want to censor discussion of these alterna¬ 
tive ideas; and, to do credit to the Treasury, 
in the beginning practically nobody did. 

There has been some danger that this role 
might be devalued since the establishment 
of the Department of Economic Affairs. The 
DEA, with its own intake of new-style 
economists (some of them from Neddy), 
was once intended to be a ginger group in 
favour of Neddy-style expansionist econo¬ 
mics sitting in the same building as the 
Treasury. There has been a battle for 
control; and the Treasury, because it keeps 
its hands on the main weapon of budgetary 
policy, has largely won. Tbe Treasury should 
be generous in its victory, and not seek to 
use tbe present opportunity to stifle the less 
direct 'alternative forum of which it once 
approved. Neddy’s role as an alternative 
forum will remain vital even if a Labour 
government returns at the next election, and 
if a Tory government comes back it will be 
more vital still, Indeed tbe main change 
that is needed is that there should be open 
publication of more of the backroom papers 
which tbe staff of Neddy provides. 

The organisation’s second function has 
been the sprouting of little tfeddics for each 
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This cartridge is made of paper 



Flight of fancy? Not at all. Paper is 
already being used for many things that 
would have raised the most sophisticated 
eyebrow a few years ago. Anti looking 
ahead, the possibilities offered by paper’s 
quite incredible adaptability seem almost, 
endless. 

Paper, after all, can carry electrical current 
or insulate against it. Paper can be 


magnetised or rendered anti-magnetic. 
Paper can be processed to rival wool in 
softness, lace in delicacy, glass in tons* 
patency, steel in hardness. Paper is pretty 
remarkable. 

Not only are Tullis Russell to the fore in 
actually producing paper - they’ve been 
doing it since 18 * 09 -but their research 
departments are among the biggest in the 


world. In them Tullis Russell’s technical 
staff are well equipped to study paper's 
potential. .Any technical probldn which 
you think might be solved with paper is of 
very real interest. Right now it might seem 
insuperable to you. But, knowing paper, 
there could well be an answer. And 
Tullis Russell know paper. So don’t 
hesitate to get in touch. 


Tullis Russell 

SHAPE THE FUTURE IN PAPER 



Tullis Russell & Co. Ltd. Auchrauty and Rothes Paper Mills-Markinch • fife Scotland Markincli 477 


(0-22 n 
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Scotiabank. With over 700 branches to make your overseas 
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major industry. Under Labour, these have 
thrived; although it would still be wise to 
bring the science of management consul¬ 
tancy more directly into them. It would 
be a great mistake to remove these from 
Neddy and put them more directly tinder 
DU A ; a lot of the best industrialists who 
now work on them would not agree to con¬ 
tinue to serve in such intimate subjection to 
a department of a Labour government of 
which they (and, still more, their more con¬ 
servative fellow directors) sometimes in¬ 
evitably disapprove. It would be a still 
bigger mistake to float the little Neddies 
away from the central Neddy secretariat, 
and give them private secretariats of their 
own; they would then become something 
much more like unco-ordinated trade asso¬ 
ciations and even undesirable pressure 
groups. Witness the failure of Sir Stafford 
Cripps's original idea of w development 
councils/ 1 precisely because they did not 
have the central secretariat which Neddy 
now provides. 

TORY SOCIAL SERVICES 

Labour’s 
Clothes ? 

A preview was given by Mr Heath last 
weekend of what Sir Keith Joseph's 
study group will shordy publish on Con¬ 
servative policy towards tn? social services. 
It all seemed very familiar. The need for 
discrimination in social security payments, 
including rent subsidies, so that those mosr 
in want can be treated more generously; 
the encouragement of occupational pension 
schemes; the reform of national assistance 
into a more purposeful service ; the amalga¬ 
mation of the Ministries of Health and 
Pensions ; the establishment of a health 
inspectorate, like the schools inspectorate, 
to raise the standard of the local health 
services—all this appeared in the Conserva¬ 
tive manifesto of last October, and Mr 
Heath did nor really take his listeners any 
farther along the Tory road. Except in one 
respect. A large part of his speech dealt 
with poverty among low earners with large 
families. His listeners were urged not to 
forget, among the general affluence, the 
“ many thousands of households living 
below the income level which the National 
Assistance Board considers to he the mini¬ 
mum/' and the w hundreds of thousands of 
children still in poverty.” 

This, too, is familiar. It is familiar, not 
because it has appeared in a Conservative 
manifesto, but because it is the burden of 
a recent study of poverty by those left-wing 
academics Brian Abel-Smith and Peter 
Townsend (see The Economist of January 
ist, page 29). In its latest social security 
legislation, for wage-related benefits, the 
Labour government has ignored their find¬ 
ings and their recommendations. It will 
be ironic if they are now taken up by a 
party of the right. This may explain why 
both Mr Crossman and Mr Heath have since 
got so narked about it all. 


COMMENTARY 

RHODESIA 

Dumb Insolence 

M r selwyn lloyd has been in Rhodesia 
this week purely, he insists, to find 
facts. On Tuesday he must have had it 
brought home to him that facts are becom¬ 
ing ever harder to find under Mr Ian 
Smith's regime. Among the people he met 
that day were the editors of two leading 
newspapers. Since the rebel government 
imposed its tight censorship, the Rhodesian 
press has floWn a brave flag for freedom by 
firmly leaving a blank space wherever the 
censors banned a sentence or paragraph. On* 
Tuesday the editors learnt that they can 
henceforth be jailed for two years for doing 
this. Mr Smith’s censors can now alter both 
the words and the positions of news items 
or articles. The new gags were announced 
by Mr Van Der Byl, who, paradoxically, 
passes as deputy minister for information. 
Mr Van Der Byl neatly illustrated the need 
for powers to alter the positions of items by 
complaining that the newspapers had 
reported the regime’s last cuts in the petrol 
ration side by side with the news that 
Zambia was increasing its petrol ration. 

From now on the press is forbidden even 
to remind its readers that it is being 
censored. Before Tuesday, censorship had 
already been stiflingly complete ; even par¬ 
liamentary debates could not be reported to 
the electorate whose backing the regime so 
loudly claims. Now Rhodesia’s newspapers 
cannot so much as show eloquent white 
spaces. The professed defenders of 
“ civilised western standards ” have, in fact, 
resorted to the old military custom of 
punishing any man who clears his throat in 
an insubordinate manner. 

GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Straws in the Wind 

A re Russia and Germany unobtrusively 
beginning to edge closer together? On 
January 17th, in an interview in Der 
Spiegel the German minister for refugees, 
Herr Gradl, hinted that the Germans might 
accept denuclearisation as part of the price 
they would be willing to pay for the 
reunion of Germany. On February 2nd Mr 
Kosygin sent a message to the United 
Nations disarmament conference in Geneva 
in which he said that the Soviet Union was 
ready to add an article to a non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty prohibiting “ the use of nuclear 
weapons against non-nuclear states, parties 
to the treaty, which have no nuclear 
weapons on their territory." This is the 
least one would expect a great nuclear power, 
like Russia to offer to the Germans in return 
for the prospect of their permanent de¬ 
nuclearisation. What is more surprising is 
that reports from Herr Erhard's meeting 
with General de Gaulle in Paris this week 
suggest that the Germans have welcomed 
Mr Kosygin's move even though the French 
were sceptical. 


3B7 

It would be foolish to leap to topdusiqns. 
The modest convergence of ideas ill this 
rtpreseqts is far from adding up to a nego¬ 
tiation. But it does indicate a pdssibly 
greater willingness than in the recent past, 
on the part of both Russians and Germans, 
to spell out their terms for a central Euro¬ 
pean settlement if one were to become 
practical politics. This alone is the begin¬ 
ning of a M dialogue,” eyfcn at * distance. 
The Germans, troubled by General de 
Gaulle in the common market and rebuffed 
in Nato, are tutnmg their mjntfc to nett Ways 
of achieving their national unity; and the 
Russian priority in world policy clearly 
remains Europe. As Russia moves away 
from China it is dosing a little the still 
immense gap with Germany. It is all a bit 
reminiscent of Mr Khrushchev’s last days, 
when he sent his son-in-law to Bonn to diop 
hints about a Russo-German reconciliation. 
Is Mr Kosygin swinging back on the same 
course? 

TELEVISION 

The Bias Game 

O m every ground except one “ The War 
Game,” the BBC’s documentary-style 
film of a supposed nuclear attack on Britain, 
ought to be shown to the public. It is 
jejeunely biased towards nuclear disarma¬ 
ment and neutralism. But any adult tele¬ 
vision audience would spot this right away. 
The film is deliberately horrifying, but 
intellectually it is, as might be expected, 
inferior to both H. G. Wells and Neville 
Shute. It is even unlikely (if the BBC were 
ever to release it) to be commercial cinema. 
This is a criticism of its maker, Mr Peter 
Watkins, but it is not an argument for keep¬ 
ing it off the telly. The one tenable ground 
for not putting it out is that because it deals 
with public policy it falls within the require¬ 
ment of balance that looms over everyone 
else who works in television. The BBC's 
charter and the Television Act which con¬ 
trols ITV may be wrong (they are certainly 
out of date) and the case law on their inter¬ 
pretation may be too rigid, but they still 
regulate all current affairs programmes. 
There arc television producers even more 
talented than Mr Watkins who would like 
to be given their heads too. There are 
those who could make even more crushing 
documentaries on Russian policy, CND and 
neutralism than he has done on civil defence. 
They could, if they were allowed to. If 
they are not, he should not be. 
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Champion steel erectors: but building an economy gets harder every year 


Getting slower 
in middle age 

F or a brief spell, the Russian economy stands 
poised between two plans. Mr Kosygin's 
economic blueprint for the years 1966 to 1970 is 
due to be published soon. It cannot be delayed 
much longer if there is to be time for a proper 
debate before the party congress in March. But 
the previous plan for 1959 to 1965 has now come 
to its end, and with the publication of the final 
annual progress report on February 3rd it is 
possible to test how far the plan’s promises have 
been fulfilled. 

On the face of it everything is fine. It is claimed 
that over the seven-year period production rose 
by 84 per cent, slightly more than was planned. 

Why then has there been so much talk recently 
about the crisis in the Russian economy ? Econo¬ 
mists in the communist world as well as in the West 
now admit that Russian production figures are un¬ 
naturally swollen because they include large stocks 
of goods so shoddily made that no one will buy 
them. There is also the fact that Russian statistical methods, 
which are different from western ones, steadily (and probably in¬ 
creasingly) inflate what has actually been achieved. But that is not 
the main point. Even on the evidence of their own figures, the 
Russian planners have cause for disquiet. 

The pace of industrial growth is slowing down as the Soviet 
Union moves into middle age; it will be 50 next year. The rate 
of growth averaged 10 per cent in the first four years of the latest 
plan. In the last three it averaged less than 8 per cent. Although 
k picked up slightly last year, partly as a result of a recovery in the 
food industry, the curve is still downward. And the slowing down 
is even more apparent in terms of total national income. Here it is 
claimed that die rise last year amounted to six per cent, which 
makes the national cake 35 per cent larger than it was in 1938 
(though parts of the cake are apparently uneatable). But this is 
substantially smaller than had been planned. 

The gap reflects the persistent and alarming failure of Russian 
farming to reach its targets. Last year was another bad year. The 
grain harvest, at 120.3 million tons, wa9 not as disastrous as in 
1963, but there was a drop of some 30 million tons compared with 
the record crop of 1964. The bumper crop in that year made it 
possible to rear more animals and thus conceal temporarily the 
reduction in farm output. Taken as a whole, however, the last 
seven years have been dangerously lean ones on the land. None 
of the various cracks Mr Khrushchev took at the problem—the 
huge investment in agricultural machines and fertilisers, even the 
substantial increase in the prices paid to the farmers—has proved 
enough to achieve the long-awaited breakthrough. The government 
has been forced to buy large amounts of wheat from the West. 
It probably does not want to go on leaning on the West forever. 

In industry, by comparison, the visible shortcomings are fairly 
minor ones. Production of the basic items is not far off what was 
hoped. With 91 million tons of crude steel, the Russians have 


reached their original target, though not the higher figure Mr 
Khrushchev raised it to in 1961. Among the sources of energy, 
only the production of crude oil (243 million tons) was above the 
target, and that only slightly. Even the chemical industry, which 
has been given top priority, is lagging behind schedule. Yet these 
shortcomings are comparatively unalarming. What really worries 
the planners, and has stimulated the argument about the Soviet 
management system, is something different. It is the slowness 
in adopting new techniques, the time taken to make invest¬ 
ment pay off; above ail, the failure to provide what people really 
want. 

The last point is particularly important for light industry. But 
the difficulty of getting light industry to move as fast as it should 
move does not show up clearly in the plan-fulfilment figures. It 
is true that the output of cotton and woollen fabrics is lower than 
planned (though this may be explained by the switch to man-made 
fibres). But for many durable consumer goods the plan was actually 
exceeded, such as 
it was. Although 
an annual output 
of 3.7 million 
television sets, 

34 million wash¬ 
ing machines and 
1.7 million refri¬ 
gerators is not 
very impressive 
for a nation of 
more than 230 
million inhabit¬ 
ants, it does sug¬ 
gest that Russia 
already has the 
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How can a jet do a vertical take-off 
without moving an inch ? 



A new wind tunnel has been designed and built by Hawker Siddeley Aviation 
at Hatfield specifically for V/STOL research. The first in Europe, it has a 
working section of 15' x 15'. The tunnel floor can be raised and lowered inde¬ 
pendently of the model, and air-speed through the tunnel varied to simulate 
different aspects of vertical and short take-off and landing. 


Hawker Siddeley know how. 


The jet aircraft is an accurate scale model. The vertical 
take-off is simulated in Europe's first V/STOL wind 
tunnel, designed by Hawker Siddeley Aviation. Instead 
of the model moving, the tunnel floor moves. And 
research into V/STOL development progresses. 

Hawker Siddeley have the world’s first operational 
V/STOL jet to their name-the P.i 127. But the Hawker 
Siddeley name means far more than this. It represents 
a complex of companies that make Hawker Siddeley a 
world-size industrial group. 

You find Hawker Siddeley products almost every¬ 
where. They go down on the farm-haul trains-steer and 


power ships-probe space-equip power stations-roll 
roads-store heat-fly people-transform electricity-pack 
food-fuel aircraft. And maintain a daily turnover of 
£1 million. 

Aircraft of the future are already part of this turn¬ 
over. But only part. That’s what makes Hawker Siddeley 
a group. With group power. 

HAWKER 
SIDDELEY 

II ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. LONDON S.W.1. Til: WHItthall ZOM 



Mechanical, electrical and aerospace capital equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL—THE PAGEMAKER 


You can rely on nickel alloy steels 

You do—more than you know. 

Because wherever high-strength steels are put to work, 
odds are that nickel is there to add its special 
contribution—quality. Nickel ensures that the steel in 
your industry, the transport you travel in, 
the equipment you use, is exactly suited to its job; 
that it will maintain its consistent good properties 
throughout a life-time of reliable service. 

And International Nickel is constantly engaged 
in research to maintain and improve the performance of 
nickel alloy steels in all their many applications. 

Wherever it is used, nickel adds quality. 

And International Nickel supplies British industry with 
quality nickel in its most useful types and forms. 

More than that, it backs these supplies with the benefits 
of over 60 years of world-wide experience and continuous 
programmes of research and market development 
designed to find new and broader markets % 

for nickel-containing products. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL LIMITED THAWlE* HOUSE MlLLBANK LONDON »W1 
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industrial power to expsnd rapidly into the world of' modem 
gadgetry if k can get its planning system working properly. 

Last year, in fact, was quite a good one for the Russian consumer 
by previous standards. Mr Khrushchev's successors started their 
reign with large Wage increases for people employed in trade and 
services. They claim that this has been followed by a substantial 
increase in retail sales. This may be why, for the first time in years, 
a figure has been given for the average wage outside collective 
farming: 95 roubles a month, or 128 if fringe benefits are taken 
into account. 

Last year was also exceptional in- the sense that the output of 
heavy and light industry grew almost at the ssme pace. This is 
something new. In the last seven years as a whole the output of 
producer goods nearly doubled, while that of consumer goods rose 
by less than 60 per cent. But in 1965 they marched in step. Is this 
a portent for the future ? The Russians could do with a better 
diet, a greater choice of consumer goods- of decent quality, and 
plenty of other things as well. In housing, for example, a fair 
amount of progress has undoubtedly been made in recent years, 
but it has not matched the plan and certainly not the appalling 


MIDDLE EAST 

The kings raise 
their standard 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN AMMAN AND DAMASCUS 

rab reactions to King Faisal's idea of setting up an “ Islamic 
solidarity movement ” are following a predictable pattern. 
Tunisia, even though it is the most secularised of Arab countries, 
is for it. Egypt and Syria are against it. Morocco, Libya, Jordan 
and possibly Sudan are the likeliest joiners, if there is any joining 
to be done. Iraq, the country most immediately affected, is the 
only one so far to declare itself definitely a non-joiner. But what is 
mote interesting than the line-up is the fact that both supporters 
and attackers are playing it cool. 

Preliminary skirmishings have centred on just what Saudi 
Arabia's king is proposing. For most Arabs the word “ pact ’’ is 
a call to the barricades, and King Faisal and King Hussein went. 
to great pains in Amman on February and to deny any contractual 
intentions. According to Jordan’s foreign minister, Dr Hazem 
Nuseihch, the idea of an Islamic alliance, complete with treaty and 
all, is an Aunt Sally created by the newspapers of Cairo, Damascus 
and Beirut. President Nasser used the word “ pact ” in his inter* 
view with Istvastia on February 5th (after King Faisal’s departure 
from Jordan), and his semantics are usually those of the Arab 
masses. But on both sides of the fence there is a cautious, wait- 
and-see mood. 

Like a three-dimensional advertisement, the Islamic “alliance ’* 
looks different according to the angle of the viewer. To Baath 
leaders in Syria it is primarily a monarch*’ mutual insurance society, 
part of a world-wide shift to the right. Like President Nasser they 
claim that Anglo-American interests are behind the “alliance," 
working for stability in the Persian Gulf and the checking of revo¬ 
lutionary Arab nationalism. The correct response, in their view as 
in his, is closer co-operation among progressive forces. But discord 
among the Arab revolutionaries shows no signs yet of being mended 
by die rallying of the right. 

Viewed from Amman, the “alliance ” has a totally different look. 
Jordanian officials point out that the strengthening of ties, between 
Moslem countries was agreed upon at the third Arab summit con¬ 
ference last September as part erf Arab strategy towards Israel. This 


m 

weeds. All Statin’s successors have promised the Russian people 
a big and rapid increasein their standard of living. Mr Kosygin*! 
Irfan for the next five years will be scrutinised 10 see how he in his 
turn sets about fulfilling this promise and to what extent heis 
willing to shift resources in order to do so, 

The old plan came to an end without any flourish of trumpets. 
It covered a period during which Russia’s rulers have been willing 
to admit the shortcomings of their planning system with greater 
candour than before and have started groping, around for ways of 
livening it up. The slowing down of the rate of growth is particu¬ 
larly maddening for them, because they have kept investment at a 
high level the whole time and the labour force has risen rapidly'to 
a total of 77 million people, not counting'the collective farmers. 
There is a sneaking suspicion that this slowing down may be due 
not only to die causes now openly admitted—the failure of the 
farms, and the inefficiency of the managerial system—but also to 
an increase in defence expenditure concealed somewhere iof the 
budgetary maze. This is guesswork. But MrKosygin's new plan, 
looking forward to 1970, will tell us more about the way he intends 
to run the economy, 



Kings Faisal and Hussein in Amman 


certainly confers respectability. Moreover, though communiques 
issued during the Faisal-Husscin talks stressed the need to confront 
“ atheism and polytheism,” it was strongly denied that this was 
a criticism of any particular Arab country. When a journalist asked 
King Faisal whether President Nasser would be invited to the pro¬ 
posed Islamic summit meeting, the king snapped back that Nasser 
would head the list of those invited: " The United Arab Republic 
is in the front rank of Moslem countries." 

Jordan’s recruitment to the movement is a natural result of King 
Hussein’s own views and his tight hold upon his country. Reconcili¬ 
ation with President Nasser two years ago improved the Jordanian 
king's standing with the ex-Palestinian two-thirds of his peoplej 
understanding with Saudi Arabia provides the necessary balance. 
Though Islamic solidarity could hardly be a vote-winner with the 
Jordanian people it will not, unless President Nasser unleashes an 
anathema, bring them 'out in protest. And Jordanian officials do 
not expect a Nasserist denunciation. They feel that President Nasser 
will join the movement, not try to beat it. Meanwhile, until the 
“ alliance ” has shown whether it is basically helpful or harmful 
(or irrelevant) to common Arab interests, judgment will remain sus¬ 
pended. Even m Damascus, Baatbist leaders are saying they will 
send a delegation to Mecca: “Of course. Why not? Syria is a 
Moslem country.” 
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If King Faftal plays his cards right, his Islamic solidarity move- 
sncht will be hard to attack. The search for allies against Israel 
it an argument felt strongly in front-line Jordan. And all Arab 
states are aware of the growing complexity of their relations with 
both the West and the communist world. When the Baghdad Pact 
was still alive it was a clear black-and-white issue of pro-westerners 
against neutralists. Now revolutionary Egypt, Syria and Algeria 
are almost as, deeply involved economically with the. West as are 
the “ reactionary ” Arab countries. 

• There is another contrast with 1956. Then it was the monarchies 
that looked wobbly; now it is the revolutionary countries. The 
recent exposure of extensive Moslem Brotherhood activity in Egypt 
shows that President Nasser is vulnerable on his religious flank. 
The fact that Syria is widely spoken of,by Arabs outside as being 
rxiled by a clique ofDruzeaod Alawite oflicers,.in.dica|es that there, 
loos a religious reaction may be brewing, .and exploitable.. Iraq is 
too beset with practical.problems to worry about ideology.. All this 
coincides With a period of severe economic difficulty, for the revo r 
JutKBMtry countries, which contrasts powerfully withtbe prosperity 
in the * reactionary ” ones. 
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On a different level the Islamic solidarity movement can be seen 
as an attempt to woo back Arab nationalism from its marriage with 
socialism. A number of Arab nationalists feet that President Nasser 
was wrong to identify the two so dosely; the sacrifices demanded 
from the middle classes have been too hard to take and there has 
been a swing of the uncommitted away from thedeft. Now Islam 
is being built up as an anti-imperialist, pro-social-justice-third force 
between capitalism and communism. It is an image not without 
cogency and appeal. But is it going to carry enough weight. 

King Faisal’s success in helping the Yemeni royalists, and bis 
relative domestic security, give him a power of manoeuvre no other 
Arab head of state enjoys. But this does not mean he can get 
away with anything. In Jordan there were murmurs of uneasiness 
that his first approach should have been to the Shah of Iran; not 
.many Arabs redly believe that the Shah can become a friend. 
•The acid test for King Faisal will be whether he (an obtain real 
concessions from the Shah on lsraei—with which Iran has solid 
•commercial and cultural relations—and the Kurds. If not, his 
attempt to build a non-socialist- third force will have no political 
drawing power among Arabs.’ - 
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NIGERIA 


Ironsi starts 
WsH 



FROM OUR NIGERIA CORRESPONDENT 

liiEF apebo, Nigeria’s representative at 
the United Nations, has been in Paris 
this week to meet the World Bank’s con¬ 
sultative group on Nigeria. He will have 
been able to argue with conviction that, $0 
far, Nigeria’s four-week-old army regime has 
had a remarkably smooth passage. If it can 
avoid the visible dangers that now lie ahead, 
it will have made the country stronger, 
cleaner and a more promising recipient of 
aid and investment. 

. The military government has contained 
the tensions within the army itself—between 
the leaders of the coup and their admirers 
on the one hand, and those rather different 
soldiers who took over power on the other. 
The northern region has not erupted, 
though, on the face of it, it does not stand 
to gain by the events of January 15th. And 
the new regime bis maintained an impres¬ 
sive momentum, allowing no anti-climax or 
di&illusiovq&ent to spoil its popularity. One 
obvious dinger how is that it still may not 
be able topbnvmce the north that it is a 
genuinely national regime. Another is that 


momentum might be lost. 

Interna] strife in the army seemed a real 
possibility in the regime’s first week. Shots 
were heard inside barracks, there was an 
attempt on General Ironsi’s life, and the 
leaders of the coup were either imprisoned 
or went into hiding. There was also bitter¬ 
ness about the seemingly needless deaths of 
popular senior officers, especially of 
Bripitftir Maimalari and Colonels Pam and 
Mahommed (all northerners) and Briga¬ 
dier Ademdogun (a westerner). General 
Ironsi seems to have handled this with 
restraint. To make his regime respectable, 
be had to deal firmly with those coup 
leaders who had blood bn their hands; he 
: seems to have done this without making a 
witch-hunt of it. 

Ifoe placatory gesture of appointing a 
northern emir’s son as military governor of 
the northern region seems to have paid off. 
The north, which had dominated federal 
politics, had furthest to. fall, and many 
. northerners suspect that what happened 
was in some sense an “Ibo coup.’ Yet 
the military governor was greeted with 
cheers even in Sokoto, home of the dead 
regional premier. “ Both regimes, the old 
and the new, came to us from God,” com¬ 
mented the Sultan of Sokoto’s chief scribe, 
while the sultan himself, has prayed for the 
success Of the new regime. 

' Sokoto was the spoilt darling of the 
Sardauna of Sokoto’s regime ; yet even here. 
it9 passing was accepted quietly. If there 
are misgivings about what has happened, 
the death of the Sardauna has left nobody 
to express them. In fact the last few weeks 
have demonstrated what people have long 
suspected about the north: its divisive ten¬ 
dencies are stronger than the cohesive ones. 
The “ Ibo coup ” idea will doubtless lose 
its force when it is fully understood that 
even if the coup was an Ibo one (which is 
by no means prqved) this is largely academic 
because the men who carried it out are not 
now in power. This is not yet fully realised 
because of the secrecy that still sur¬ 
rounds the fate of the plotters. 


Northern civil servants are already saying 
that they have no objection to!a unitary 
government if there are sufficient safe¬ 
guards that jt, will be.decentralised and that 
minorities and religions will be safe. The 
reshuffle of senior federal civil servants has 
given no support to the u Ibo coup ” theory. 

The initial momentum of teform has been 
remarkable. A clean sweep has been made 
not only of politicians but of political ap¬ 
pointees in corporations; and a start has been 
made in dismantling the patronage system 
on which regional politics rested. In the 
western region they have gone so far as 
to abolish the criminal jurisdiction of cus 
tomary courts. But the taller nettles will 
have to be grasped before long. 

No start has yet been made on the 
promised inquiries into corruption (die 
arrest of ministers in the west appears to 
concern present, not past, activities). More 
important, a decision will have to be taken 
whether or not tp go for a unitary govern¬ 
ment. The idea is popular in. all regions. 
It was obviously in the mind of the leaders 
of the coup, and it is very much in the 
mind of the military government, which 
avoids the term “region” wherever pos¬ 
sible. But there is no evidence that General 
Ironsi has finally made up his, mind. He 
is neither doctrinaire ;nor dictatorial by 
nature. He is leaning entirely on the civil 
servants, and there Is a danger that too many 
yoicea may lead to indecision and drift. 

. What will, ultimately interest Nigerians 
most is future economic planning. There 
is a clear determination to grasp the oppor¬ 
tunities now opened* up, including the 
avoidance of the wasteful duplications of 
regional politics, and the removal of those 
foreign adventurers who had been the real 
fount< of corruption. For a start, there will 
be something like £4 million a year to come 
into the national kitty, representing what is 
tq be saved on politicians' salaries and ex¬ 
penditures: If it fulfils its economic 
promise alone, the military regime could 
make Nigeria a very attractive place for in¬ 
vestors. 
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give Parisians a 


Montague Burton haye aucfcesaMly broken into the European clothing market. When a French¬ 
man chooaee one of their English cloths, at their new branch in the Boulevard PoissonniSre, 
Burton Tailoring telex for the required cloth and ship from London by BEA CARGO. Speedy 
delivery, reduced storage and satisfied customer* are among the advantages being discovered 
by Burton Tailoring and many other leading companies selling in Europe with BEA. 

BE As International Cargo Advisory Bureau has been specially formed to assist exporters to get 
into Europe quickly.., enabling them to treat the Continent as part of the home market. But 
that is not all I Overall air cargo coats are often lower than surface freight charges. Let ICAB 
help you with your expert probtema. 

Contact your cargo agent nearest BEA Office or 
Alistair Tucker ICAB West Leaden Air Terminal Cramael Read Leaden SW7 Thane FRO 4255 Ex 2463 
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T^lRtt* the amount pf oversees eeprtsl invested In 
Aus*eHat aver the peat the yfcjftra. About Niff of this came 
from British investor*. Overlive hundred British firm* 
• Have established subsidiary companies them end have 
ffifjde e major contributtartto the rerid expendohend 
development of Australia m a browing industrial nation* 

Budowsman sH over the world recognise that Australia 
, It a vigorous country offering excellent opportunity for 
investment and enterprise because AUSTRALIA HAS 


Strong Brltieh tradltfoha S poNticai stability 
m • shilled end expending work tPrpp S a free 
enterprise econoW B reeourcee 

■ a fast-growing darmstk pptst.1 end it blopo 
to Asian and Paplfiu market*., 

v * ■ • ■ 

Information is ayailsbf* from the Office of 
the HIGH COMMISSIONER AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE. 
LONDON. VV.C.2i TEMPLE BAR 2435, AND AT THE OFFICE 
OF THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR EACH AUSTRALIAN STATE. 


AUSTRALIA IS GUILDING, PRODUCING. DEVELOPING 

* 

Inserted by the Commonwealth Government of Australia 



(i ussies up: but down Dow-Jones. 
II ncertain Frankfurt dealing. 

I n Milan, short forward loans. 

N ew York, a buoyant feeling— 

IS ever mind Dow-Jolneri For see, 
E conomistS hold predois 
S ome measure of liquidity— " 
So, liquid, come! Refresh us! 
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Not even Guinness may print pound notes or dollars—they will, however, send reprints 
of this advertisement id anyone enquiring at: Guinness. 8 Baker Street , London, W.l. 
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VIETNAM AND THE UN 

No-go- 

betweens 

FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 

hen the United States, after a few 
days' skirmishing, succeeded on 
February 2nd in getting the Vietnam 
issue put on the agenda of the 

Security Council, the Neio York Times 
was moved to hope that, for the 
United Nations, “ Vietnam may prove to 
be its finest hour." The task the council 
was being handed was to promote a Geneva- 
style conference. The week of private con¬ 
sultations which has followed, and events 
elsewhere, have shown that it will be a long 
time before that finest hour strikes. 

The Americans originally wanted to have 
a full-scale public debate on Vietnam. Their 
ambassador, Mr Arthur Goldberg, was 
saving his major speech for that occasion, 
it was explained. The debate might have 
served American purposes by bringing 
general pressure to bear on Russia, as co- 
chairman with Britain of the 1954 Geneva 
conference, to reconvene that conference. 
But Mr Goldberg had already made three 
speeches and the Russian delegate, Mr 
Fedorenko, four before the Vietnam issue 
was formally accepted on the agenda. The 
reluctance of the three African members of 
the council—Nigeria, Uganda and Mali— 
to discuss the subject publicly under the 
shadow of the resumption of the bombing 
of North Vietnam, and in the absence of 
representatives of Peking and Hanoi, effec¬ 
tively ruled out an early debate. In the 
past week, Mr Johnson's martial words in 
Hawaii and Mr McNamara’s calk of a 
Chinese programme of global conquest ” 
have dimmed the hopes among smaller 
powers at the UN that they could play any 
immediately helpful role. 

Last month U Thant was discreetly try¬ 
ing to gather together a group of neutrals 
to use their good offices in all the capitals 
involved in the war. The five states men¬ 
tioned — Mexico, Egypt, Afghanistan. 
Sweden and Mali—are well placed geo¬ 
graphically and politically ; but U Thant 
has cautiously avoided any open moves. He 
says the resumption of bombing has 
“ hampered ” talks aimed at bringing about 
negotiations ; but he has not said that these 
talks have been ruined. 

The Japanese ambassador, this month's 
president of the Security Council, is trying 
after some days of hesitation to lead its ten 
non-permanent members to a show of 
initiative. The three Africans have not 
shown any great eagerness. The reason is 
easily seen: the biggest task any mediating 
group has to tackle is to reach a settlement 
over who should sit down at a Geneva-type 
conference, and here there is a wide gap. 
Several rimes in his speeches to the council 
Mr Fedorenko emphasised that the National 
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Liberation Front, the Vietcong’s political 
wing, must, be recognised as “the sole 
genuine representative of the people of 
South Vietnam ” ; he was echoing President 
Ho Chi Minh's similar demand. Mr Gold¬ 
berg, in a broadcast hist weekend, said it 
woudd be a conference of governments, and 
suggested that the Buddhksland the Cao 
Oaf sect had as much right** the NLF to 
be heard; anyway, it w*$ Hanoi, “ the 
master** voice/’ which was important. 

When" Mr Harriman seemed to give 
ground by saying that the United States 
would be willing to have the NLF take pan 
in the peace talks as. an “ independent 
group,” the State Department was swift to 
explain that he was hot straying outside the 
framework of the latest speech by its Under 
Secretary, Mr Ball; but Mr Ball had 
described the NLF as “ a spurious organisa¬ 
tion.” Then the prime minister of South 
Vietnam, Marshal Ky, said that his govern¬ 
ment would never negotiate with the 
Vietcong. So the gap has hardly narrowed. 

However, the bringing of Vietnam to the 
Security Council has stirred some Ameri¬ 
cans to pick up a Russian proposal that 
there should be another look at the Char¬ 
ter's clauses about the military enforcement 
of peace. These, Articles 42 to 50, have 
been virtuallv a dead letter since 1948. Who 
knows ? Might such discussions result in 
America and Russia agreeing on how the 
Security Council should supervise the 
policing of a pacified Indochina ? The 
Russian interest is to draw into the hands 
of the council the powers in regard to 
peacekeeping that now hover between it and 
the General Assembly. But no such agree¬ 
ment is likely while Russia believes that the 
council is being used by America to corner 
it over the reconvening of the Geneva 
conference. 


COMMON MARKET AND AUSTRIA 

Tradesman's 

entrance 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BRUSSELS 

S carcely noticed amid the hubbub of 
France’s return to the common market 
last week, the European Commission con¬ 
cluded the first round of its negotiations 
with Austria for an association agreement. 
Yet these talks are important. They repre¬ 
sent the only attempt the six common 
market countries have made since the veto 
on Britain three years ago to extend their 
customs union to a highly developed 
nation. 

The European Commission will be pre¬ 
senting its report on the Austrian talks in 
order to seek fresh instructions from the 
council of national ministers in the coming 
weeks. This report is certain to be en¬ 
couraging, but it will not be ecstatically so. 
Over the past eleven months the nego- 


m 

tiators have examined all the aspects?of 
Austria’s application for associate member¬ 
ship ; while enough progress'has .already 
been made to ccmfouna sceptics, moun¬ 
tainous difficulties remain. 

What Austria wants is .to establish agri¬ 
cultural and industrial free’ trade with 
the common market, which accounts for 
over half its trade. In return, Vienta* has 
Offered to apply the common market’* 
common external tariff, adopt, its fatfn 
policy and harmonise other domestic 
Austrian policies with those of the. Six to 
the extent necessary to prevent economic 
. distortions from arising. 

The community’s response to these rather 
gushing overtures has been cautious in 
the extreme. Austria’s uneasy coalition 
government does not make its ministers the 
easiest to deal with. And their cause lades 
ardent supporters within the common 
market itself. Germany, which might be 
expected to gain the most, has so far taken 
an understandably reserved line. The Dutch 
would probably prefer to negotiate with 
Britain before any other European country. 
The Italians are afraid that an agreement 
will open the door to similar arrangements 
with the Mediterranean world, flooding 
the common market with cheap fruit and 
vegetables. 

Austria's neutrality raises further prob¬ 
lems. To make these worse, the whole 
negotiation has been given a cold-war slant 
because the Soviet Union does not recognise 
the common market and is therefore dis¬ 
tinctly cool towards Austria's association 
with it. The most serious difficulty of all, 
however, is probably Austria's membership 
of the European Free Trade Association 
and its close trade links with the east 
European countries. The Austrian govern¬ 
ment has been exceedingly coy on both 
points so far. Though the minister for 
foreign trade, Mr Fritz Bock, said on 
February 8th that an association agreement 
might be completed at the end of the 
year, spine observers wonder whether the 
Austrian parliament would ever drop Efta 
membership in order to get into the 
common market. 

Behind much of the common market’s 
caution lies the fear that an association 
agreement with an industrialised western 
country right now will slow down the Six’s 
progress towards common economic policies. 
The Austrians are understandably anxious 
that their agreement should be one between 
equals. But the European Commission has 
baulked at talk of involving Vienna in the 
formulation of community policy, and at 
proposals for a special court to arbitrate 
disputes. Policy-making conies hard enough 
to the Six by themselves these days. What¬ 
ever the agreement may be dressed up to 
look like, the Six seem determined to make 
their relationship with Austria strictly a 
one-way affair. The community would 
remain sole master of its destiny, the Six 
taking decisions which Austria would have 
to follow as,the price of continued free 
trade. The moment Austria started to fall 
behind, it would face tariffs again. 
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TURKEY 

Mr Demirel's 
hundred days 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT in ISTANBUL 

P rkey’s new government has just com¬ 
pleted its version of the first hundred 
days. Most observers think that Mr 
Suleyman Demirel’s Justice party adminis¬ 
tration has started pretty poorly, even 
though it came to power at a difficult time. 
Mr Demirel, who is young and 
inexperienced, inherited serious economic 
problems—a large trade deficit, huge 
foreign debts, rising prices and unemploy¬ 
ment. His first weeks in office also coin¬ 
cided with mounting tension over Cyprus 
and the passing by the United Nations 
General Assembly of a resolution on Cyprus 
unfavourable to Turkey. 

These were hard times to come to power. 
But the government, composed mostly of 
newcomers to administration, has been 
strongly criticised for what it has done, 
mainly by the Republican People’s party, 
led by the former prime minister, Mr Ismet 
Inonii, and by the new left-wing group, the 
Turkish Workers’ party. The major charge 
is that in its first hundred days it has in¬ 
dulged in a game of political juggling and 
almost overlooked the nation’s pressing 
economic and social problems. 

Mr Demirel has, among other things, 
carried out a large-scale administrative 
reshuffle, prepared^ bill to change the 
electoral system, introduced a sweeping 
amnesty law, and modified the present 
status of the state-operated radio network. 
The administrative reshuffle has involved 
the removal, transfer or retirement of some 
500 top officials, including governors, police 
chiefs and managers of state-owned firms. 
The official explanation was that the changes 
would make for greater efficiency. The 
opposition denounced them as favouritism. 

The changes in the electoral system (to 
proportional representation in the Senate 
and to cancel the u remainder” system 
applied in the National Assembly elections 
last October) were promised in the Justice 
party’s programme. But nobody expected 
that Mr Demirel would give top priority to 
this question. His reason, no doubt, is the 
approach of the Senate elections which are 
due in June. The Justice party expeas to 
obtain a majority in the Senate, under pro¬ 
portional representation, just as it did in 
the National Assembly last October. But 
the change is strongly opposed by all the 
other parties and by the former members 
of the military junta, who have been made 
life senatbrs. 

What has provoked the keenest tension 
and uneasiness is the proposed amnesty law, 
which the minister or justice announced on 
January 16th. Among the prisoners, nearly 
20,000 in all, who ire to be pardoned are 
all the members of the Mcnderes regime, 
including the former president, Mr Celal 
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Bayar, whose death sentence was commuted 
to life imprisonment and who was pro¬ 
visionally released from prison in November 
1964 for health reasons. Under the pro¬ 
posed law all the members of the Menderes 
regime—which many people in the Justice 
party remember with affection—will regain 
their civil rights as well as their liberty, and 
will be able to hold posts in the 
administration. 

Although the government has described 
the proposed amnesty as a move to liquidate 
the past, army officers and intellectuals 
have interpreted it as a sign that the pro- 
Menderes elements in the Justice party want 
to wipe out the spirit and aims of the 
i960 revolution that deposed Mr 
Menderes. The men who made that 
revolution, as well as the opposition parties 
and the youth organisations, have publicly 
warned the government that the implemen¬ 
tation of such a law would be regarded as 
a betrayal of the revolution. 

This is one lot of hot water. Mr 
Demirel’s new government has also had the 
bad luck to appear to be responsible for 
Turkey’s setback in the UN debate on 
Cyprus, and the opposition parties have 
made political hay out of this. Moreover, 
the disappointment caused by the Cyprus 
setback has stimulated anti-western feelings 
in Turkey, and for the first time both left¬ 
wingers and right-wingers have been saying 
vehemently that Turkey should henceforth 
follow its own course in foreign policy. 
This feeling is now so widespread and so 
strong that Mr Demirel’s pro-western gov¬ 
ernment has been obliged to announce that 
it will revise the bilateral agreements with 
the United States, including the statue of 
the American military bases In Turkey. 

So far the government has done little or 
nothing to carry out its economic pro¬ 
gramme. It promised measures to pre¬ 
vent inflation, to increase production and 
exports, to promote foreign capital invest¬ 
ment and the formation of a local stock 
market, and to reduce unemployment. It 
is now being attacked for putting the 
political cart before the economic horse* 

It has only very recently begun to give some 
serious thought to the economic situation. 

It admits that there has been a considerable 
rise in the cost of living tecently^HKCording 
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to press reports the price of foodstuffs rose 
by 40 per cent in one year—but it blames 
the rise on the measures taken by the Infinii 
government during 1964 to overcome 
economic stagnation. 

The government has now decided.to 
squeeze bank credits, to import certain com¬ 
modities, including rice, soya oil and 
cement, production of which no longer 
meets the demand, and to control prices. 
But all these are provisional measures. 
Turkey’s long-term problem is that it can¬ 
not produce enough to meet the needs of 
its fast-growing population, and export 
enough to balance its foreign trade. Last 
year the growth in the gross Rational pro¬ 
duct, at about 5.3 per cent, fell short of the 
target of 7 per cent laid down in the five- 
year (1963-67) development plan. 

The government is determined to intro¬ 
duce a balanced budget this year. This 
means that it must either limit investments 
in the public sector (which the planners 
strongly oppose) or impose new taxes (which 
many legislators have recently advocated). 
Both alternatives are bound to make the 
government unpopular. But its resolve to 
choose one of them may be stiffened by this 
warning which appeared recently in a 
Turkish newspaper: “ The present govern¬ 
ment should not forget that what actually 
brought down the Menderes government 
was not simply a political crisis, but the 
deteriorating economic situation which 
affected badly the large mass of people.” 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

The case of 
the reluctant 
generals 

BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN 
SANTO DOMINGO 

anto domingo today is a city of glower¬ 
ing warlords. Gvil war is held off by 
the inter-American military presence—now, 
if not before, justifying its name of “ peace 
force.” It consists at present of 9,000 men, 
mainly from the American 82nd Airborne 
division. Its job has taken a somersault. 
Sent in originally to prevent the possibility 
of a communist take-over in the Dominican 
Republic, the force now confronts the stub¬ 
born defiance of the leaders of die Domini¬ 
can regular army. 

The army leaders, headbd by die minister 
of the armed forces, Commodore Rivera 
Camincro, are still refusing to obey the 
decree issued by President Garcia-Codoy on 
January 5 th which ordered more than 30 
military leaders from both sides to leave the 
country. After long negotiations, the oppo¬ 
site faction, the u constitutionalists,” decided 
to obey and their leader. Colonel Gaamafio, 
is now in London as military attach^. There 
was apparently a sort of understanding that 
the regular officers would depart for other 
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My Valentine,your beauty'% so ablaze, 

Driving together on this day of days > 

And Spring's so near, with gentler skies above , 

J vow the very road-signs hint of love. 

DIVERSION promises my fevered eye 
Light-hearted dalliance: while soft LAY-BY 
Whispers of love's half-drowsy idleness: 

And CLEARWAY sounds the trumpets of success. 

Yet your reality's so close, no need 
For such fondfantasies , So on zee'll speed 
Andfrom the engine's purr I'll knozo all's well. 
For this sign's clear : you can be sure of . 
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Private Channel TV 



Now you can get 
events 'taped' for repeated 
showings and analysis 

An important development in professional video tape recorders enables Peto Scott 
to offer a complete sound and vision recording system at a price well within the 
most modest budget. In spite of its operating simplicity, the system provides reliable, 
high quality records - faster and more economically than with film. Exciting new 
possibilities are opened . . . lectures, experiments, operations, rehearsals, sporting 
events - all these and more can be recorded for repeated showings, and for detailed 
analysis and appraisal. Peto Scott are renowned for their high performance profes¬ 
sional recording systems. Their equipment is used extensively ih law courts, 
broadcasting and recording studios, airports and similar organizations. Whatever 
your recording need, visual and/or sound, Peto Scott can tailor the system to meet 
that need, economically and efficiently. 


The uses for Peto Scott Private Channel TV are as 
varied as industry itself. Tailored systems are 
currently being used for railway surveillance (against 
hooliganism), for production control, for night 
security, for transmissions to overflow audiences, 
for traffic flow checks. 


Communicate and sell 



A sound system is e vital part of the equipment in 
any large retail operation. Peto Scott have the 
equipment, the personnel and the experience 
required to provide integrateckeound systems for any 
situation. 


Contact 

Peto Scott 

Peto Scott Limited, Addlestone Road, 

Weybrldge, Surrey. Telephone; Weybridge,45511 

pato Sgeft supply sound and vision systems aducstionaf aids > Vidao taps lacordars and tha Eiddohot clnems-scmdn TV 
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diplomatic posts abroad 
within 24 hours of Colonel 
Caamano’s departure on 
January 21st; it must have 
been a misunderstanding. 

Instead, the generals are 
still looming over the city 
from their base at San 
Isidro, a few miles outside. 

Inside Santo Domingo, a 
very uneasy truce prevails, 
broken by shooting inci¬ 
dents every night and an 
assassination attempt most 
weeks. There is no formal 
power structure. Here the 
police control a zone, there 
the air force holds a fort¬ 
ress. In the old part of the 
dry, the M constitutionalist ” 
zone, every house re¬ 
putedly still has its store of arms and ammu¬ 
nition, ready to be brought out again when 
the signal is given. The houses of politicians 
are guarded by small private armies; Sr 
Juan Bosch, the constitutionalist candidate 
for president and a likely target for assassi¬ 
nation, is watched over by 40 heavily armed 
men. 

In theory, elections are due on June 1st, 
and the two candidates are Sr Bosch and 
Sr Balagucr. Sr Bosch was in exile for most 
of General Trujillo’s thirtj^ear dictator¬ 
ship ; Sr Balaguer, a moderate conservative 
lawyer, was Trujillo's respectable front-man 
during the last years of the regime. (Ciudad 
Trujillo may now be called Santo Domingo, 
but Trujillo’s shadow still hangs heavily 
over the Dominican Republic.) 

I11 fact, it becomes less and less likely 
that elections will be held in the present 
mistrustful and tense atmosphere. It is even 
less likely that, should elections be held and 
should Sr Bosch win them, the army would 
allow him to remain in power. The armed 
forces overthrew Sr Bosch when he was 
president in 1963 ; it seems probable that, 
if the American troops ever get out of the 
country, they would do so again. 

With their troops on the ground, the 
Americans are in a position to impose a solu¬ 
tion on the Dominican Republic—should 
they want to. It is questionable whether 
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Sitting on the lid in Santo Domingo 


they do. In the short term, a determined 
(and probably bloodless) operation by 
American troops could help President 
Garcia-Godoy deal with bis mutinous army 
generals. But there is reluctance, both in 
Washington and in the inter-American force 
itself (notably from its Brazilian com¬ 
mander), to accept the idea of an open 
clash with the Dominican army. It would 
also appal those Latin American govern¬ 
ments which supported the American 
intervention in the first place. 

In the longer term, the Americans are 
even less eager to get involved with the 
Dominican army. Washington is thought 
to be tired of the Dominican Republic and 
its problems, and to wish for a conclusive 
solution that would allow American troops 
to withdraw. Since elections are unlikely 
to provide this solution, there are bound to 
be voices recalling the comparative stability, 
and the certain anti-communism, of a 
military regime. 

The day after President Garcia-Godoy’s 
decree banishing them from the country, the 
right-wing generals attempted a half-hearted 
coup, which flopped. It is just possible that 
a fresh coup, better planned and given a 
pretext by a “constitutionalist” riot (al¬ 
ways liable to break out), might succeed. 
The United States would then be presented 
with a fait accompli. Would the underlying 
reaction be a sigh of relief? 


FINLAND 

To and from the 
Finland station 

D ividbp counsels are nothing new 
among the Finnish Communists; and 
at their 14th party congress, which took 
place in Helsinki between January 39th and 
February ist* they seem to have had their 
fill of them. According to Jugoslav reports, 
there were “internal divergences" about 
the party, programme and about how the 


“ struggle for socialism " should be waged 
under Finnish conditions. Many members 
criticised the party leadership for “ isolating 
itself from the masses.” They demanded 
that it should be rejuvenated and, more 
specifically, that the three top officers—the 
chairman, Mr Aimo Aaltonen; the vice- 
chairman, Mr Lehto ; and the party secre¬ 
tary, Mr Ville Pessi—should be dismissed. 

In the event, Mr Aaltonen, an old 
stalinist, was replaced by the more moderate 
trade union leader Mr Aame Saarinen. The 
vice-chairman was replaced by Mr Erkki 
Salomaa, another trade unionist. But Mr 
Pessi, the most stalinist of all, could not be 
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budged. Only seven of the new member* 
Of the 3J-member central committee can be 
counted as progressives; the ti-member 
politburo has three. 

. Mr Pessi has the advantage, foe what that 
is worth nowadays, «f being well in with 
the Russi*t»v ; {in , October, . 1964 be was 
strijm^ 'critieiaiM in . the. JF famish party 
paperfor meekly parroting the Russian case 
againstMrKhfushcbevand thus apparently 
proving that the Finmeb Communists were 
“ merely an echo of Moscow./) JMfota die 
Russian press has been saving a lot of nice 
things about/, the Finmsh pamr, thus 
implicitly backing Mr Pessi against his 
critics among the youpgermepfijerj andin 
the party’s periiabientintfront 
the Finnish People’s Democratic League 
(SKDL). With 47 seats, the SKDLil the 
second largest party in die Finnish parlia¬ 
ment ; and, with elections due next month, 
the argument between the old guard and 
the younger progressives, which die party 
congress has clearly failed to settle, wtH be 
increasingly dominated by electoral con¬ 
siderations. 

So far, the Finnish Communists have not 
produced nearly such adventurous ideas as 
the Swedes and the Italians on how to 
modernise themselves enough to work with 
the non-communist socialist parties. They 
have only begun to talk rather vaguely about 
a “democratic alternative” to capitalism* 
The position is complicated by the Russians’ 
deep-seated antipathy to Finland’s Social 
Democrats; this is a matter of history and 
personalities—both die (fid Social Democrat 
leader, Mr Tanner, and the present one, Mr 
Leskinen, are much disliked by die 
Russians. Pravda was berating the Social 
Democrats less than a week before the 
Finnish congress. The bourgeois Agrarians, 
the chief party in the government coalition, 
are much more popular in Moscow. 

At the congress, however, Mr Pessi came 
out in favour of co-operation with all the 
workers' parties, and announced that the 
Social Democrats showed signs of mending 
their ways, both in their domestic policies 
and in their more “positive” attitude 
towards relations with Russia. When it came 
to the turn of the Russian delegate, Mr 
Grishin, he too advocated “co-operation 
between Communists and Social Democrats 
in enterprises, trade unions, co-operatives, 
municipalities and parliament." But he 
added, m what was presumably a reference 
to the Social Democrats, that “ the policy of 
anti-communism” was still making itself 
felt. 

In fact, the Social Democrats have made 
it quite clear that they have no intention 
of co-operating with .the Communist* at the 
polls; they presumably think they might be 
more embarrassed than helped. Communist 
co-operation with die dissident Social 
Democratic League is more likely, but since 
it has only two seats in parliament it does 
not swing much weight The trade unions 
offer the Communists a more rewarding 
field in which to work for working-class 
unity, and they may well decide to concen¬ 
trate on trying to bring the Social Demo* 
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«no, who in i960 set up their own trade 
wnku federation, back into a united organi- 
•atxA. The original federation is still much 
(he bigger and i$ run by dissident Social 
Democrats with the Communists’ co- 
1 operation. Trade unionists are now strongly 
represented in the party leadership, and this 
« itself suggests that the party means to 
woBcentrate on the trade union front. It 
semaina to be aeen how much it will be 
handicapped by its still unresolved internal 
d is agreements. 

HEALEY IN AUSTRALIA 

A reluctant 
anchor 

M m Healey’s visit to Australia, which 
ended on February 3rd, brought no 
definite decision to set up new bases in 
Australia, and no clear-cut Australian pro¬ 
mise to help pay for them if they are set 
up. Britain’s defence minister sensibly 
played it cool Mr Holt, the new Australian 
prime minister, has not had time since be 
aook over the Job last month to get to know 
aU the intricacies of defence problems. So 
it was all very non-committal. The Austra¬ 
lian service chiefs were merely instructed to 
examine ways in which bases might be 
developed. 

What did emerge from the Canberra talks 
was a decided difference between Australia 
and Britain about the way events might 
develop in south-east Asia. Mr Healey fears 
that Britain may be forced to withdraw from 
Singapore fairly soon—maybe within the 
next five years—though he hopes it will not. 
And if Bntain does have to leave, Mr Healey 
aaid “If there were nowhere else in the 
area to go, we should have to go home.” 
The thought of this has set British defence 
experts searching for a fall-back position, at 
North-West Cape, Darwin or even Mel¬ 
bourne, and the British Treasury searching 
lor oome way of cutting the costs of the 
transfer. The answer to both quests lies in 
.Australia. 

Australians see things differently. They 
do not believe that Britain will have to 
leave Singapore as soon as the pessimists 
fear. They want to keep the front line of 
defence positions as far north as possible 
a* long as possible. And (hey think their 
awn security depends more on an increase 
in population and the economic expansion 
that will go with k than on the setting up 
cf bases which can safely be left until later. 
Mr Holt said on February 3rd, “ I for one 
! recognise that as Australia grows in strength 
and Influence we are likely to have to cope 
with increased defence expenditure. But 
we cannot afford to be unmindful of the 
affect af this on the economy generally;” 
In a nutshell, they want to postpone as long 
1 as possible the day when they will have to 
take over Singapore's job as rite anchor at 
(be tad of • chain of Indian.Ocean island 
baseiet*. '■ 1,4 
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This looks like the start of an argument. 
But the differences between' Britain and 
Australia are largely differences of timing. 
Australia certainly does not want British 
troops to be removed from east of Suez, 
and it realises that Indonesian confronta¬ 
tion could be switched southwards from 
Malaysia to the frontier of Australian New 
Guinea. But it does not regard, the 
problem as urgent enough to justify upset¬ 
ting the economy. The result of Mr 
Healey’s visit is that something will be done 
about a new base in Australia in the long 
run—-probably with a strong push from the 
United States—but rather more slowly and 
with rather less Australian participation 
than the British government would like to 
see. Getting other people to spend money 
is a hard job. 


UGANDA 

Distant Ophir 

T he latest African country to suffer a 
political crisis is Uganda. On February 
5th the leader of the Kabaka Yekka opposi¬ 
tion party moved in parliament for the 
second time a motion aslung for the suspen¬ 
sion of Colonel Amin, the second-in-com¬ 
mand of the Ugandan armed forces. This 
time the motion was accepted by the 
government, and Colonel Amin’s activities 
are to be investigated. The opposition 
leader, Mr Daudi Ocheng, accused him both 
of training revolutionaries to overthrow the 
constitution and, more substantially, of 
looting £250,000 in gold and ivory from 
the Congo, a sum which be said had been 
subsequently shared among the prime 
minister, Mr Milton Obote, the defence 
minister and the information minister. The 
accusations were backed with what was said 
to be a photostat of Colonel Amin’s bank 
account. While the minister of defence for 
his part said that he would resign if they 
were proved, Mr Obote did not even bother 
to return from a trip to northern Uganda 
to take part in the debate. 

There are a number of curious features 
about this story. Gold and ivory are more 
easily to be found in King Solomon’s mines 
than in the devastated regions of the Congo 
abutting on Uganda. Mr Obote and his 
ministers seem to have agreed to an in¬ 
vestigation into Colonel Amin’s activities 
pretty easily considering that they too were 
involved in the accusation. The accusers, 
the Kabaka Yekka party, are supporters of 
the Kabaka of Buganda, the president of 
Uganda, and it seems likely that any plot 
by Colonel Amin to overthrow the constitu¬ 
tion would have involved overthrowing the 
president, whose political following is much 
resented by Mr Obote’s Uganda People’s 
Congress! A new sedition law aimed at the 
Kabaka Yekka party was published on 
January 9th. Is Colonel Amin Mr Obote’s 
Colonel Untung ? If so, he has not even 
got as far as his Indonesian prototype. Arid 
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it is not hard to agree with Mr Obote’s state¬ 
ment of September 6th that “ there is a lot 
of money floating about in Kampala these 
days.” 


AMERICA AND SPAIN 

Thunderboob 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

“Tt’s a terrible thing to have happen,” 

X said an American officer, "but if it 
had to happen, it’s better it happened in a 
country we can be sure of, like Spain. 
Imagine the Donnybrook there would be in 
France or Italy.” 

The officer was thinking in terms of angry 
editorials and communist demonstrations 
in protest against the American nuclear 
bomb which accidentally plopped into the 
sea off Spain. In these terms, Spain is, for 
the time being, an ideal base country. The 
Spanish communist party is illegal, small 
and split into stalinist, Chinese and reform- 
. i$t factions. The Spanish press is almost as 
insignificant politically and its government- 
appointed editors know what happens to 
chickens that stick their necks out. Even 
the basic facts of the hydrogen-bomb story 
have been released in droplets! first, the 
Americans were looking for bits of wreck¬ 
age, next for secret equipment and only 
then for the Bomb. By this time every 
Spaniard who had seen " Thunderball ” 
or. a cut version of “ Doctor Strange- 
love,” now on circuit, knew what had 
happened. 

There, has been only one minor protest 
demonstration but, beneath the blank sur¬ 
face of official politics, anti-American senti¬ 
ment is vigorous. Nationalist conservatives, 
who are favourable to General Franco but 
have never been wholly reconciled to the 
Caudillo’s alliance with heretical and upstart 
Yanquis, arc indignant. Individual army 
officers of middling seniority are quoted as 
expressing resentment that Spain has been 
“ humiliated ” in this way. Spain’s rising, 
and increasingly liberal, middle classes were 
already inclined to be critical of Washington 
for bolstering up General Franco and 
allegedly favouring authoritarianism in 
Laun America ; and on Vietnam, according 
to the Catholic Action daily Yo, the Spanish 
middle classes are the most anti-American 
in all western Europe. The ten missing 
megatons brought this simmering discontent 
to the boil. 

However unjustly, many Spaniards accuse 
the Americans of tatfhg too much for 
granted—in politics as in the military care¬ 
lessness which caused the Almeria thunder¬ 
boob. A distinguished economist told your 
correspondent that " While concentrating on 
doing a deal with an oligarchy, the Ameri¬ 
cans have overlooked a nation.” There is 
some truth in this and if the Americans hope 
to have fruitful relations with tomorrow’s 
Spain, they will need to rethink their 
priorities. But first they must go fishing in 
the deep dark sea east of Ahneria. 
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Don’t ask a man 
u How necessary is packaging?” 
- ask a woman 


Because packaging can take a good five hours off a 
housewife's working week-more if slic has very 
young children at home. 

She saves hours by using packaged foods for cooked 
‘Meals nr for sieved baby foods. She SaVes every time 
she shakes detergent from a carton orsqueczes it from 
a bottle instead of rubbing on soap. And she saves 


time throughout the week by using aerosols and a 
host of other convenient packages. 

Foremost in developing new time-savingideaa in 
metal, paper and plastic packaging is The Metal Box 
Company, Britain’s leading packaging specialists. 
The results of their work will help to reduce still 
further one of the longest working weeks in Britain. 




They're leaders in metal, paper and plastic packaging $) METAL BOX 
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AH over Europe, more and 
more people are jumping 
at the chance to use Hertz... 

... because people are fast discovering the easiest, most 
economical way to get from point to point is in a Hertz car. 
Rent a shiny Hertz Ford or other fine car in one place in the 
U.K. or Europe, drive where you like, then leave it with Hertz 
anywhere else. It’s the Hertz Rent It Here/Leave It There 
service. And with a Hertz charge card, you are instantly 
recognized at over 2000 Hertz stations world wide. Head for 
the sunny bright Hertz sign. 




Doing business in the U.S. ? 


Get in touch with 
Manufacturers Hanover 

Our two brandies in London 
—at 7 Princes Street, E. C. 2, 

and at 10 Mount Street, W. 1 
—are your access to effective 
coverage of the U. S. market. 



lnt*rnationol Db/hhn: 

44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10015 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
TRUST COMPANY 

Representative Offices: 

Beirut • Caracas • Frankfort • Madrid • Manila 
Mexico City • Paris « Roms - $$o Paulo • Tokyo 

Memfor Ftdtral Deposit faurrance Corporation 
incorporate/ with limited liability in U.S.A • 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


New breed of 
foreign aid 

WASHINGTON, DC 

ox only Mr David Bdi, the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, but also the Secretaries of Agri¬ 
culture, Mr Freeman, and of Health, Education and Welfare, Mr 
Gardner, spent last weekend in Hawaii,, of aU places, where they 
supported the President and his advisers on military and foreign 
affairs in conference with the leading men of South Vietnam. In 
the wake of the conference the Vice President, Mr Humphrey, 
is flying to south-east Asia to speed efforts to improve the health, 
nutrition and education of the Vietnamese people and to draw these 
efforts to the attention of other Asians. Mr Freeman and a group 
of experts are also going to Saigon. If they do nothing else, 
these journeys do at least illuminate the extent to which the mag¬ 
nanimous concept of foreign aid is becoming involved with the 
prosecution of the Vietnamese war, as well as the extent to which 
the Agency for International Development is being required to 
share its competence with departments of the Administration that 
arc normally thought of as domestic. In one way it marks a cruel 
turn of the wheel of world politics ; in another, it marks President 
Johnson’s own new and personal imprint. With these unfamiliar 
genes in its make-up, the foreign aid programme of 1966 looks 
like a strange new breed. 

The President drew the outlines of large parts of his policy 
on foreign aid in two messages sent to Congress last week—the 
first describing the policy in general, the second proposing an 
International Health Act and an International Education Act. A 
third message, setting out the Food for Peace policy in its new 
form, was delayed first by the need to incorporate the results of 
an emergency study of the famine in India and then by the sudden 
departure of so many key men in the Administration to Hawaii 
for the talks on Vietnam. From all indications, the Food for 
Peace programme is about to take an important new turn ; with 
the involuntary farm surpluses in America largely run down and 
the food needs of Asia more clamant than ever, the moment has 
come when American agricultural policy has to plan openly for the 
needs of the under-developed world. 

Any judgment of foreign aid policies has to be provisional until 
the policy has been seen in action. The theory set out in the 
annual presidential messages has always run up against hard facts, 
political and economic, domestic and foreign. All Presidents have 
had to make verbal obeisance in their approaches to foreign aid 
to the so-called “ hard-headed ” attitudes that are supposed to 
mean so much to Congress. The insistence on self-help by the 
recipients, on the self-liquidating character of foreign aid and 
on the cold war as a justification for it are common to the Johnson 
message of 1966 and the Kennedy message of 1961. 

Where they differ is that President Kennedy emphasised the 
legitimate need for money for general economic development of 
“ those free but less developed nations which now stand poised 
between sustained growth and economic chaos/’ while President 
Johnson insisted on conditions that are more stringent and goals 
that are more modest. “ It must be clear,’* he said last week, 

“ that the principle of our assistance is co-operation. Those who 
do not fulfil their commitments to help themselves cannot 
expect help from us.” He also concentrated conspicuously on 


agriculture, health and education, appearing to leave industrial 
development primarily to domestically-formed capital supplemented 
by private foreign investment, for which the developing countries 
have to create an attractive “ climate.” Presumably, some favour¬ 
ably placed under-developed countries will still be able, to some 
extent, to generate their own pressures for loans to support their 
industrial plans. President Johnson also supports an expansion 
of funds for the international lending bodies, particularly the Inter¬ 
national Development Association—though this proposal finds no 
reflection in the aid budget for 1966-67, being conditional on 
international agreements yet to be negotiated. 

W ith all qualifications made, the trend of American aid policy 
does now appear to be adverse to general development lend¬ 
ing, favourable to technical assistance rather than to the provision of 
money and inclined to tighten political and economic strings on 
grants or loans. A leader in the Washington Post last week 
described the new programme as a ” stunning rebuff ” to the appeal 
for an expansion of the flow of funds to the developing countries 
made by Mr George Woods, the president of the World Bank, 
in the January issue of the magazine Foreign Affairs . Remarking 
that “ hope is a good breakfast but a poor supper,” Mr Woods 
argued that the developing countries could put to good use some 
$3 billion or $4 billion a year more, in the next five years, than 
is available to them and he urged western statesmen to make 
an effort to provide more loan money, on better terms, to meet 
this need. Perhaps it is true, as the Washington Post observed* 
that “ year after year aid budgets have been oversold with glittering 
promises of an early take-off ” and perhaps impatience and 
exasperation are a natural result. Mr Johnson’s own impatience 
with development aid was heightened last year by a rash of hostile 
demonstrations (the usual burning of libraries and stoning of 
embassies) in places like Cairo and Jakarta and, above all, by the 
warfare between two of the biggest recipients, India and Pakistan. 

It looks as though he has given these feelings pretty free rein. 

What is known of the actual arithmetic of the aid budget for 
the coming fiscal year seems to confirm this impression. First of 
all. to get a picture of the trend of general foreign aid policy it is 
necessary to deduct from the President’s total request for economic 
assistance the part that is specially earmarked for Vietnam. The 
economic assistance total for the current fiscal year is inflated by 
a supplemental request for south-east Asia of $315 million. This 
is additional to what Vietnam would have got if the war had not 
mounted in intensity. No doubt such expenditure is necessary 
to mitigate the havoc of war, the displacement of population and 
the disruption of economic life under the impact of the communist 
and anti-communist armies, but these are really war costs and 
have little to do with foreign aid. Without the extra $315 million, 
the economic assistance appropriation of $2,463 million for the 
current fiscal year becomes $2,158 million. 

Assuming, at a minimum, that Vietnam gets the same extra 
allowance in the next fiscal year, to begin on July 1st, the Presi¬ 
dent’s request of $2,469 million for the year 1966-67 becomes 
$2,154 million. (These figures leave out of account all military 
aid, including that for Vietnam which has now been transferred 
from the military assistance budget to the defence budget proper.) 
While these total* are below the levels of a few years ago, they 
are roughly in line with what Congress has been induced to grant 
in recent years. In actual fact, however, the flow of money slowed 
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down last year, mainly because of the President’s refusal to approve 
new commitments to India and Pakistan so long as they had not 
resolved their quarrels, but also because of a generally more severe 
scrutiny of aid proposals by the White House. It is not possible 
to say how the expenditure of. funds this year will turn out, but 
it seems certain to be well below the amounts appropriated by 
Congress. Funds not spent in this fiscal year are carried forward 
to the next one, but for the most part they need to be reappro¬ 
priated by Congress : thus some money which figures in this year’s 
appropriation reappears next year. Because of the time taken 
in planning and approval the flow of aid, once slowed down, is 
not quickly restored. Though the President may soon decide that 
India and Pakistan have met his conditions, he will be saving 
money on them for some time after that. It is, above all, develop¬ 
ment loans that have been throttled back. 


I N a message immediately following his foreign aid request Mr 
Johnson announced new policies to promote health and educa¬ 
tion in their international aspects. Both are interesting, promising 
and necessary ventures ; it remains a question whether the develop¬ 
ing countries \yill accept them as a substitute for hard cash. 
The expected cost of the new activities is not easy to disentangle 
from the budgets of the various departments among which they 
are distributed. Probably the best estimate is that the cost of 
educational activities under the AID is to rise from $146 million 
in the present fiscal year to $216 million in the next, while inter¬ 
national educational activities conducted by other departments will 
rise from $66 million to $7$ million in 1966-67. International 
health activities by all departments are to cost $280 million next 
year compared with $181 million in 1965-66. Together the two 
programmes should receive about $600 million next year* 

Not all of this expenditure is foreign aid. Thus, the education 
programme includes a centre for educational co-operation within 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare ; probably the 
most substantial of its functions will be to promote international 
studies in American universities, making grants in aid where 
necessary. Excellent as this idea is, what it amounts to is pre¬ 
paring Americans to play their part in international relations. 
Some of the “ centres of international competence ” that are to 
be promoted are centres for undergraduate study, whose likely 
impact on foreign countries is well in the future. Similarly, 
the health branch of the same department is to put money into 
lecruiting and training Americans as specialists in international 
health questions at various levels; there will be associateships and 
fellowships in international health and an international corps of 
American career civil Servants in the public health service. 

Under-developed countries with severe health problems can 
expect to benefit id time from the work of these men, but they 
will not be the sole beneficiaries and the money, spent in America, 
contributes to the pool of American skills. Another side of the 
international health programme is population research, together 
with some expansion of the training of American and foreign 
specialists in population questions. This suggests “ family plan¬ 
ning M and it may well lead in that direction. But the President, 
careful of the prejudices of Congress, has been guarded about the 
subject of birth control and it Is far from clear how much direct 
impact this programme is to have on the under-developed world 
in a measurable time. One intimidating prospect is that, with 
education attaches and health attaches added to the agriculture 
officers and the military missions which already supplement the 
work of the United States aid teams abroad, the administration 
of foreign aid may be in danger of reverting to the state in which 
President Kennedy found it in 1961. He said then: “Bureau¬ 
cratically fragmented, awkward and slow, its administration is 
diffused over ar least four departments and several other agencies.” 
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Senate looks at Vietnam , 



W hen the Senate returns from its long holiday weekend 
(celebrating Lincoln’s Birthday, not St Valentine’s Day), 
it expects to authorise the extra $4.8 billion that the Administration 
needs immediately for the war in Vietnam. But while the Adminis¬ 
tration is being given this vote of confidence on the floor, its general 
approach to Vietnam will be under critical examination in the 
Foreign Relations Committee’s hearing room. The atmosphere 
there will perhaps be more critical than it might have been because 
the President is suspected of having tried to weaken the impact 
of the hearings on the public by his sudden trip to Hawaii. This 
also postponed the appearances of some key witnesses, whom he 
took away with him; he had already endorsed his Secretary of 
Defence’s refusal to testify in open session. 

All that Mr Johnson has done, in fact, is to set off a new wave 
of doubts in Washington about his secretiveness and, more serious, 
about his ability to handle foreign affairs. This concern culmin¬ 
ated in Mr James Reston’s column in Thursday’s New York 
Times: “recent moves by the President give the impression of 
impulsive improvisations inspired in part by domestic political 
considerations.” Such views seem to under-rate the good reasons 
there were for Mr Johnson to meet the leaders of South Vietnam 
personally to discuss possible peace negotiations as well as current 
military requirements. 

The Foreign Relations Committee’s hearings have already been 
going on lit the full glare of the television cameras for some days, 
whenever they were not Jield up by the Senate’s so-called debate 
on labour legislation. The excuse for these hearings is the Presi¬ 
dent’s request for supplementary funds for this year’s economic 
aid for Vietnam, but they hAve developed into that wide ranging 
examination of all aspects of the war in Vietnam which is long 
overdue. Senator Fulbright, the chairman, claims that all he wants 
is “ to be enlightened about the Administration’s policy.” Maybe 
he is also anxious that other Senators should be enlightened about 
the. realities of the situation, in preparation for the day when they 
may have to approve a settlement m south-east Asia. But since the 
membership of the committee includes most of the Senators who 
are disturbed at the escalation of the war—Mr JFulbright is their 
leader—the hearings may also display still more clearly how divided 
the President’s own' party is on this matter. Norhing could be 
more satisfactory for die Republicans, who see the war in Vietnam 
building up into an issue most embarrassing for the Democrats 
in the coming congressional election campaign. All the opposition 
party needs to do is to avoid reminding the voters of how deeply 
it is itself divided on this question. Recently little has been heard 
from those Republicans who advocate an all-out attack on North 
Vietnam ; they are leaving it to the Democrats to express dissatis¬ 
faction with the Administration. 
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‘iV^ptances Discounted. . .$ 113 , 030 , 695.21 

United States Government and Federal -. 

Agency Securities, at market or IcstWui...... 109,824,248.41 

Negotiable Certificates of Deposit and 

Bank Promissory Notes, at market . 13 , 990,11476 

Interest Receivable Accrued •U«NN NM>M IWMM ..««• 484 . 873.70 

. »»»» HHtNHrtHMIMMWMH MU IMMM. •••• •• 213 , 822.12 

OmIi and Due from Bjiriko,,.,,^* * 1 * 4 mm»*»• .... »..».<•. ,«•.««,. ...» 3,123,006.17 

$240/566.760.37 


LIABILITIES 

Capital....... hhiSm»mi**mi*m<mm.$2,000,000.00 

Surplus.1................ 4,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits... 2.581.98181 $ 8,581,985.81 

General Reserve... 300,000.00 

Loans Payable and Due to Rinks and 

Customers...„. . 134,977.822.80 

Acceptances Rediscounted and Sold with 

Endorsement. 57.909,734.22 

Security Contracts.*... 37,883,809.89 

Accrued Interest, Expenses, and Taxes. 529,358.05 

Sundry Credits. 484,049.60 

$240,666,760.37 

rr—T.-sa 

OFFICES: FIFTY'EIGHT PINE STREET 


JAPAN’S 
LEADING' 
INDUSTRIAL . 
BANK^ 


The Industrial Bank of Japan is Japan’s leading long term credit institution. 
It has a history dating back to 1902 and has played a leading role In financ* 
. i.ng the growth of Japanese industry since that time. The Bank Is 
. now one of Japan’s largest private banks, and its clientele 
I I comprise a substantial majority of the nation's principal In* 
P ■ V dustrial concerns. The Bank also engages in export financ* 
V Ing on a deferred payment basis, In cooperation with 
K Japan’s Export-Import Bank. Debentures issued by the 

Bank have a long history and a solid reputation. They 
constitute the primary resources of many leading 
^financial institutions. If you are engaged in business 
with Japan, you’ll find The Industrial Bank of Japan 
W a most helpful partner. Please call on us any time. 

[ ipyi ■ ■ ■ ■ »ygjj 

EME INDUSTRIAL BANK 
^^/ // OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Chlyoda-Ku, Tokyo. 

^ Cable Adtffeis: KOGIN TOKYO* T«!cx: IK2325, TK2850. 


tendon Office: Moor House, 119 l Won Waif, London, F.C. 2 . Tel: National 5:5!, 
Danfort Offico: Esclicrshelmer LandiVa;:? 9, Frankfurt a.M., F.R. Germany. Til: 555851, 
New York Office: 30 Quad 5U«“>f. Nrw Yuik. N.Y. 10004. Tel. IIAnovor 2 0657. 
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Five Jelly Beans For One Wet Frog 


We have to confess this is about the only transaction that’s a little out of our line. Although many of our 
Mitsui executives got their early training this way. But now they've become somewhat more sophisticated 
in the intricate business of international transactions. (They have to, to be part of a trading company with 
280 years experience in such transactions.) 

Since the phenomenal renaissance of postwar trade, Mitsui has been playing a key role in the equalization' 
of national economic dilTerences. This is. a role, it is well suited for, more than most. 

With its vast diversifications, comprehensive and integrated services, innumerable offices and seasoned 
executives on every continent, Mitsui can truly claim to have the most elaborate and efficient trading network 
in the world today l 

Whatever you wish to find.., finance.., formulate,.. construct >.. mine ,.. refine... place... machine 
,.. ship... insure, Mitsui will set it up ... settle it.,. and' faster and more satisfactorily than anybody else. 

Wherever you are, whatever your problem, a Mitsui executive is just around the comer with the right 
answer. (As long as it isn't jelly beans and frogs.) 

London Branch: ‘Second Floor, Bucklersbury House, S 3 Cannon Street, London E.C.4, England Tel: City 6454 



MITSUI & CO.-, LtD. 

2-0, Nfthi Shiinbaihj Ifc*honi'\ .Minato-kij, 'lohyo 
Cabfr: MITSUI J OK VO Mrx. TK 22S3 
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Labour's lost cause 

I f on Thursday, while The Economist is in the press, the Senate 
refuses, for the second titpe this week, as it is expected to do, 
to take up the Bill repealing Section 14B of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
then the Administration plans to abandon the legislation for the 
present. It will be abandoning the measure that organised labour 
has set its heart on publicly, as its reward for helping the Demo¬ 
crats to power in 1964 and as its incentive for even greater efforts on 
their behalf in next November's election. Thus the Bill's main 
importance is as a symbol—or a shibboleth, some would say. 
Wba*t it would do is to repeal the clause in the federal labour 
relations Act which allows State Legislatures to ban the union shop 
—a labour contract which requires workers to join a trade union 
as a condition of employment; nineteen states, mainly in the 
South, now have these “ right-to-work “ laws. 

The House of Representatives approved the Bill in July and a 
majority of Senators are believed to be ready to vote for it .if 
they get a chance. They were denied this last October and a 
filibuster against agreeing to debate the Bill is again being waged 
by right-wing Republicans and reactionary Democrats. To break 
it requires the votes of two-thirds of the Senators. It had been 
thought that this might be obtainable if the business were brought 
up right at the start of the new session. But in the meantime 
public opinion has been turned against the trade union movement 
by the transport strike in New York City which was publicised 
all across the country. Presumably because of this increased lack 
of sympathy for a Bill which has never been popular. President 
Johnson has not pressed the Senate on 14B and the attempts to 
break the filibuster have beenalmost desultory. They have been 
just enough to enable liberal Democratic candidates to tell labour 
voters next autumn that the President tried to keep his promise 
but was frustrated. 

To trade union leaders this will hardly seem an adequate excuse 
and they will be further embittered by the evidence that Mr 
Johnson is really serious about his request, of which details are 
not yet available, for new powers to deal with strikes, like that 
in New York City “ that may cause irreparable damage to the 
national interest.’' Labour is afraid not so much of what he will 
propose as of what Congress may do once the whole question 
is opened up. Even more unpopular, with the rank and file of the 
unions in particular, is the President’s refusal to relax the guide¬ 
lines by which he is attempting to keep wage increases under 
control. His readiness to back an increase in the minimum wage 
this year will hardly be enough to rehabilitate him in labour’s eyes. 


Who goes where ? 

D r staughton lynd, an assistant professor of history at Yale 
University, and his two companions on a recent peace mission 
of their own to Hanoi had their passports cancelled last week. They 
had violated the State Department^ regulations controlling travel 
to unfriendly countries. Dr Lynd had left himself few loopholes. 
He negotiated with a foreign power—something which private 
citizens have been forbidden to do, in theory at least, since 1799. 
Like the passports of all Americans, those of the three were 
stamped as not valid for China, North Vietnam, North Korea, 
Albania and Cuba. (Recently, medical specialists were exempted 
from this regulation, as are some businessmen and journalists, but 
all must secure individual permits.) White in Hanoi Dr Lynd made 
a speech denouncing his country’s policy in South Vietnam. This 
is what Yale fibds hard to forgive, .bdf Dr Lynd has decided not 
to offer his resignation }.he feels that his presence in New Haven 
has “some educational value.” Finally, although he knew that 


007 

there, was a letter in the. post from the State Department asking 
him to surrender his passpOtt, Dr Lynd flew to Britain to lake 
part in a television programme on Vietnam. 

Passports have been withdrawn in a number of cases but nobody 
has yet been sent to prison for travelling to forbidden territory. 
There are two statutes under which this might be done 3 one passed 
in 1918 and another, the McCtmn Act of 195a, a clause of wbicfc 
makes it unlawful to leave or re-enter the country without a valid 
passport in time of war or national emergency—and the emergency 
declared at the time of the Korean war still stands officially. How¬ 
ever, the courts declared die re-entry part of this clause to be un¬ 
constitutional in the case of Mr William Worthy, a Negro journalist 
who lost his passport after a trip, to China and then visited. Cuba 
without one.. 

The Supreme Court, for all-its tenderness for indivjduaUiberties. 
has not found it possible to treat the right to travel in black and 
white. Last year, on die grounds of national security, it upheld 
the refusal of the State Department to grant a passport valid for 
travel to Cuba. Yet a year earlier it decided that a law was uncon¬ 
stitutional which forbade the issuance of passports to all communists 
(the winner was Mr Aptheker, who used his to go to North 
Vietnam). The Department of Justice has not announced whether 
it means to prosecute Dr Lynd and his fellow-travellers, but it hm 
moved against unauthorised visitors to Cuba and, in one case, 
has been victorious in the lower courts. The State Department’s 
excuse for its ban is that it cannot guarantee the safety of travellers 
in countries where it maintains no representatives. But the effect 
of the ban is to punish dissent on what is called the “ new left.” 


Living with automation 

W ith only 4 per cent of the labour force looking for work 
and the Secretary of Labour prophesying that the figure 
will soon fall to 3.5 per cent or less, it might be argued that the 
high-level presidential commission created to study the impact of 
automation on jobs had itself become redundant. But thi com¬ 
mission would claim that the improvement simply proves its con¬ 
tention that unemployment caused by technological change can be 
dealt with by sufficiently aggressive policies to promote growth. 
In its view, although there has been a quickening of technological 
change and the pace may become faster, the process is a con¬ 
tinuous one and no unmanageable acceleration is likely in the next 
decade—a conclusion which the commission’s trade union members 
felt lacked the proper tone of urgency. 

To economists it must be disappointing that the commission 
failed to make a carefully documented study of the effects of 
technological change on jobs, as Congress suggested. It is content 
with generalisations. But by way of compensation it endorses 
sweeping innovations to protect the victims of progress; there 
are, after all, still 3.3 million people out of work. Some of its 
proposals seem outside its brief, such as that to put an income 
floor under those unable to work, like the aged and mothers with 
small children. More to 

the point, it argues that UNEMPLOYMENT 

even with retraining 
schemes, moving allow¬ 
ances and vigorous 
regional development, 
there will always be some 
people who cannot find 
jobs; it wants the 
government to con¬ 
stitute itself an “em¬ 
ployer of last resort ” r* rnontM * 
for these unfortunates, j ms 1 im< 1 last l ism 
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offering them work, at or above the federal minimum wage, in 
hospitals, schools, social service, beautifying the country and other 
useful occupations. 

Opportunities for training and education should be life-long, 
the commission says; in particular it would like to see two more 
years of free education for those able to profit from it, with the 
families of poor students compensated for their lost earnings. This 
should make inroads on the still high unemployment among teen¬ 
agers and prepare them for a wider range of jobs. The mobility 
of workers should be increased by allowing them to take their 
pension rights and holiday entitlements with them when they move. 
The United States Employment Service, now run by the states 
with federal funds, should be taken over by the federal government 
and computers should be used to bring jobs and the jobless 
together. All members of the commission—trade unionists, busi¬ 
nessmen, outside experts—sighed the report. But unanimity had 
its price. To secure the assent of the trade unionists, the majority 
"deleted its criticism of the union system of seniority, which impedes 
the mobility erf workers, and said nothing about its distaste for the 
unions* favourite solution for unemployment, shorter hours, 
Although the President had asked for this to be considered. 

New Day for Chicagoland 

PROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

L ast week the Arlington Day , a fivc-times-a-week local news- 
i paper, was launched in one of Chicago’s prosperous, fast¬ 
growing suburbs by Field Enterprises, Inc. This is the latest move, 
not only in the struggle that is going on all over the United States 
between static big city newspapers and their booming suburban 
rivals, but also in the circulation battle that is shaping up between 
Chicago's two newspaper empires! 

There are now four major daily newspapers in the city belonging 
to two powerful owners: the Tribune , a morning paper, and its 
sister afternoon paper, Chicago’s American, part of the great press 
empire left in the hands of a trust by Colonel McCormick nearly 
eleven years ago; and the morning Sun-Times and its sister paper, 
the Daily News, owned by Field Enterprises, which is controlled 
by the Marshall Field trust set up in 1952. Only two other 
American cities, New York and Boston, have as many as four big 
daily papers and only Chicago has so many relatively stable ones. 

Chicago’s papers are stable because the two proprietors are both 
well-established and thriving financially. Both their empires have 
been expanding. The Tribune Company, which also publishes 
New York’s Daily News , a tabloid with the largest circulation, 
2,410,000, of any American paper, has been buying up Florida 
papers ; it also has radio and television stations and vast holdings 
in timber lands and paper mills in Canada. Through the Sun- 
Times^ cartoonist, Mr Bill Mauldin, and a joint news syndicate 
with the New York Herald Tribune, Field Enterprises snakes itself 
felt nationally. It owns World Book Encyclopedia, a fountain 
of cash, and it has a $30 million printing plant for its Chicago 
papers. Last month it put an ultra-high-frequcncey television 
station on the air and now comes the new Arlington daily. 

The contest between the two undertakings began twenty-five 
years ago when Marshall Field III founded tbc liberal, Democratic 
Sun, as the United States was about to enter the war, to counter 
the extreme Republican conservatism and isolationism of Colonel 
McCormick. The ideological battle is largely over: the fourth 



Marshall Field was a moderate Republican and so is his son, while 
Colonel McCormick’s death in 1955 ended the era of slashing 
personal journalism—and of old-time isolationism—in Chicago, 
although the Tribune still growls on the right wing; it gives 
vigorous attention to local issues and tries to set the tone for 
Republicans in the Middle West. Nevertheless, the press in what 
it calls “ Chicagoland ” is in a period of transition. 

As in other American cities, notably New York, the afternoon 
newspaper field is shaky and the American is reportedly a heavy 
drain on the Tribune Company. Then, too, the sudden death 
last September, at the age of 49, of Marshall Field IV left Field 
Enterprises more or less in the hands of his clever son. “ More 
or less ’* because he is 24 years old, eager but wisely hesitant about 
taking full charge and with little practical experience as yet. In 
‘the six months which ended on September 30th, fhe most recent 
period for which figures are available, Chicago's American , which 
used to trail behind the News, had pushed ahead in city plus 
suburban circulation, by 6,000 copies to 412,882 a day. This 
w?$ one factor in last .month’s change of editors at the News —with 
which, it is . Said, Mr Marshall Field V was closely concerned. 

Historically, there has been a long downward slideTn the circu¬ 
lation of daily newspapers in Chicago. Since 1948 when the old 
Sun, losing about $5 million a year, merged with the Times, 
the total drop for all papers has been about 682,000. In the case 
of the Sim-Times, a 14 serious ” paper in tabloid form, the daily 
loss has been less than the Tribune's, although the Tribune is still 
ahead, selling 840,746 copies to 538,393 for the Sun-Times. But 
on Sundays the Sun-Times has scored heavily, with a gain of 
143,013 to 693,178 in the last ten years, while tho Tribune is 
down by 196491 to 1,178,515 and the American by 211,537 to 
498,861. However, the Tribune leads in advertising, rounded up 
by a crack sales staff backed by excellent market research ; its 
revenues in 1965 were $85 million to the Sun-Times's $32 million, 
the Daily News's $22 million and the American's $11 million. 

The Sun-Times has lost less circulation than the Tribune in 
the city, where they run neck and neck, and in the white, middle- 
class suburbs the Sun-Times has been gaining faster than the 
Tribune , even though the latter still outsells the Sun-Times there 
by two to one. Clearly, the only place a metropolitan paper can 
gain circulation nowadays is in the suburbs, but for many reasons— 
roads clogged with traffic that holds up delivery vans is one—the 
suburbs are the hardest place to reach with an afternoon paper. 

In this context, the appearance of Arlington Day , starting with 
a circulation of 12,000, raises many questions. Will Field Enter¬ 
prises, with its new suburban paper, compete with itself, taking 
away from the Ntiws ? HoW much can Arlington Day cut into 
the Tribune, which covers suburbs with weekly “ metro ” sections, 
specially printed for various districts, in its regular papers ? Will 
the housewives in Arlington Heights really care about the new 
paper, even though it is aimed straight at them, especially when 
there is a flourishing weekly already there ? Answers to these 
questions may never be known in detail because both the Tribune 
Company and Field Enterprises are private corporations, holding 
their financial secrets close to the chest. Both can balance off 
losses against profits from other enterprises; for this reason it 
seems certain that Chicago’s tradition of limply journalistic com¬ 
petition will continue, in races for the big crime stories that still 
dominate the local news when they break and in the contest for 
influence in state and local politics. 
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‘We’ve been togewer hah for more 'an flrty year’ 


When cockney cabby Bill Tyley first piled the Tyley Joined the firm. The year Gulf first 
Londonstreets.his taxihad a woQdenbody. Bis arrived in Britain. 

headlights were paraffin lamps. And he sat in fact, when you grab a cab anywhere in 
behind the wheel without a windscreen or a roof. London It's likely to be lubed with Golf; Over 
That was }n the twenties when most roads. 60 per cent of them are. 
were cobblestoned. ‘ But' Piccadilly sported a Whether it’s a big project or Just a little thing, 

woodblock surface. Gulf believes in giving service* 

Today, Bill Tyley is still clocking 46,000 miles All over Europe Gulf is busy putting this 

a year of hustle and hurtle,.stop-go driving. It’s philosophy into practice. And from worldwide 
tough work. OscabbW Oh cabs. And oil. resources is putting moth bU, ihord energy, to 
Which la why the IQOrfltrong fleet of Great work for Europe. 

CambrfdgejBdfage tAkls# lubricated with Gulf QvtfQtl Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pet,, VSA.ani . 

oil. And has been ever since 1928. The year Bill throughout the world. GULf IS OIL 
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.. .splash.. .groan .. .splash... 
groan .. .splash.. .groan. ..splash... 
groan ... splash.. .cheoeeeeeers! 

Someone once swam the Channel in 9 exhausting hours and 35 

chilly minutea. There was thunderous applause, Every 9 hours 

35 minutes British life assurance offices pay out over £6Q£,000 
to policyholders. That's eleven hundred pounds a minute. No one 
.applauds. No one expects them to. 

UFE ASSURANCE PAYS OUT 
£11 m A WEEK IN BENEFITS 



J'.'ikit hy Tin li/f Oflkes' Assfn iaHvn, London ami .1 ''winIni Scottish Life ftfiues. Kilinhuwh. 
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Money costing more 

T he cost of home loans which are insured by the government 
went up this week as the Federal Housing Administration 
recognised that it must move with the times. The ceiling on the 
interest which may be paid rose from 5i per cent to 5i per cent; 
builders and bankers differ over whether this is enough to make 
FHA mortgages appeal to investors who are being bombarded on 
all sides by attractive propositions. The Treasury itself for only 
the second time since the war, has had to offer 5 per cent on a 
note with a maturity of just under five years. These “ fives ” could 
not hope to be as sensational as the “ magic fives ” of 1959 which 
were offered for cash ; last week only holders of maturing govern¬ 
ment securities were eligible to buy the new ones and, with savings 
accounts paying 4 per cent, the return is not as inviting as it was 
seven years ago. Nevertheless, $6.5 billion of the new fives were 
taken up by the public, close to the upper limits which a cautious 
Treasury had said that it expected. 

Another upward adjustment which the Administration is having 
to make involves the return on savings bonds, now 33 per cent; 
the Treasury seems to be finding it hard to decide how far it 
should go but, with nearly a quarter of the publicly-held federal 
debt in the form of savings bonds, it cannot afford to choke off 
the enthusiasm of small savers. One more possible consequence 
of present high interest rates is that the Treasury may make a new 
attempt to persuade Congress to raise, or eliminate, the ceiling of 
4 1 per cent on the interest which the government may pay on 
bonds with a life of five years or more. 

Since the discount rate (the interest charged by Federal Reserve 
Banks on loans to member £anks) went up in December to 4$ 
per cent, hardly a day has gone by without some bank offering 
more tempting rates for money in order to satisfy the demand 
of borrowers. Many bankers consider that both long and short 
term interest rates are bound to go on rising and Mr Roy Rcierson. 
of the Bankers Trust Company, spoke for at least some of them 
this week when he predicted that a further increase in the dis¬ 
count rate of the central bank would not be Long delayed if present 
trends continue. Higher interest rates, bankers argue, would not 
only help to restrain demand (and prices) at home but would also 
benefit the balance of international payments. Now that the 
government's big refinancing is over (in all it involved over $23 
billion), an obstacle to further restraint of credit has been removed. 
But for the moment the central bank seems satisfied to let the 
banks know that it has no intention of providing extra credit on 
the scale which permitted a rise of nearly 20 per cent in loans 
to business in 1965. However, it is urging on the banks the folly 
of bidding up interest rates and urging them, instead, to ration 
their loans, with priority to borrowers who want to use the money 
for productive purposes. This at least postpones another clash 
with the Administration, which still argues that the expansion 
could be brought to a halt by over-harsh measures to combat 
inflation—such as another rise in the discount rate. 


Social Security ^(jmin|stration live in rui^surrouh^ngs. 

of migrants (now/arnigpl 8x^o6q a y*ar) #ho"i»a?» 

The rest are “ hardcore; ” front the na^onkl pros¬ 

perity, with little opporfuniry for improving thiir^fot. 


POOR HOUSEHOLDS IN 1964 * 

ON THE FARM 


AVERAGE- 
INCOME • 
$954 


AVERAGE 

INCOME 

$5,671 



IN THE UNITED STATES 

1V9 million 



* At defined by the Social Severity Admin* 
•tttetiom e.g. e 4 -person non-term family is 
poof it Inborn is below $3,130, » timber 
term fentity it ktcome it betow $2.tSO l 


To eradicate these pockets of povetty---paiticulafly numerous 
in the South and the Appalachian mountain*—the President has 
proposed a complement to his plan for cities. He Grants an initial 
expenditure of about $5 million to create 4i community develop¬ 
ment districts ” to pool the interests of people scattered through 
several rural counties or in and around a small town. With a 
sizeable unit of from 75,000 to 150,000 people to work with, local 
officials and some of the poor themselves could then plan to make 
more efficient use of facilities and federal funds already available 
for the area. They could also plan more realistically on what new 
hospitals, schools and other mutually beneficial projects should 
be begun. This is not a new “war.” The Office of Economic 
Opportunity, created last year, along with the Rural Community 
Development Service set up for the Department of Agriculture 
(which is being nudged more and more toward social welfare), 
can provide funds from what has already been authorised. Not to 
leave the problem there, the President will appoint a Commission 
on Rural Poverty to see what else might be done. Like the new 
approach to urban blight, the rural poverty plan is audacious. 
Already the press is asking : when the President talks about 
“ creative federalism." is he in fact setting up new enclaves of 
federal power throughout the country, giving the cold shoulder 
to city and state governments ? 

Mr Johnson knows how to design incentives. Medical students, 
for example, may be encouraged by the offer of federal loans to 
practice in rural areas when they are qualified; they may work 
off their indebtedness by remaining for a specified time in the bleak 
regions unattractive to the medical profession. (A similar scheme is 
already open to student teachers.) Mr Johnson also held out to 
areas which engage in the suggested regional planning a promise 
of a larger share of federal funds for their other efforts— education, 
soil conservation and so forth. 


Shorter note 


Down and out on the farm 

A s an agrarian aristocrat, Thomas Jefferson would be saddened 
to hear what President Johnson has made clear—that there 
is no worse place in America to be poor than on a farm. Now 
that an ever-decreasing number of efficient farms can feed the 
country, the people who ding to life on uneconomic holdings 
suffer more than their impoverished city cousins. Not only are 
the poor who live in rural areas much shorter of cash than the 
urban needy; but they also have less education and their children 
get less medical attention. And there are almost as many of them. 
Nearly half of the Americans which are classified as poor by the 


Smalt two- and three-engined jet aircraft wit! he able to use 
National Airport in Washington, DC, from April 24th, the 
Federal Aviation Agency has decided. To continue to restrict 
National to propeller-driven aircraft would have meant its stow 
extinction, now that* the commercial airlines are all shifting to 
jets. The big four-engined ones, flown on long domestic and inter¬ 
national flights , will continue ro use Dulles Airport in Virginia; 
indeed, the airlines bad to promise not to cut down the number 
of daily flights at this still under-used facility. At National , the 
problem will be to find enough parking space for cars but , even 
if passengers have to come by taxi, this is a small price to pay to 
have an airport only ten minutes from the centre of the capital. 

It takes over half an hour to get to Dulles. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Revolution Dawns 


T he announcement of the decision to 
appoint a royal commission to recast 
the structure and functions of local govern¬ 
ment opens the path to urgent and far- 
reaching reforms. Far more than mere 
boundaries are involved Indeed, the 
increasing failure of the existing Local 
Government Commission to produce satis¬ 
factory solutions merely by shifting boun¬ 
daries has made it clear that the system, 
invented in 1888, simply will not do any 
more. The map will have to be redrawn, 
but so will many relationships and func¬ 
tions, including relationships with central 
government. 

Mr Richard Crossman, as Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, became 
convinced of the need for radical change 
after a few months in office. He also saw 
that local authority opinion was, out of 
sheer frustration, mainly on his side. Thurs¬ 
day’s announcement showed that he has also 
succeeded in persuading his Cabinet col¬ 
leagues that now must be the time—even at 
the risk of producing a new structure a few 
years hence which is likely to be electorally 
less favourable to Labour. 

The royal commission will cover Scot¬ 
land as well as England, but not Wales. 
This odd set-up arises from the fact that 
the Welsh are at present working on their 
own plans for reform; the proposals of a 
previous Local Government Commission on 


complete the break with the existing system, 
the more thought is required, and the wider 
the range to be covered. For example, 
whether it is specifically asked to or not, the 
commission can hardly avoid a critical look 
at the division of powers between central 
and local government, as well as between 
and within local authorities. This must 
especially be so if it favours the creation 
of large, elected regional units, on which 
much greater powers could devolve. Finance 
cannot be entirely excluded either, though 
Mr Crossman is right in thinking that 
financial reform must be made to fit what¬ 
ever new system is proposed, not the other 
way round. Some temporary balm to rating 
discontent may be politically unavoidable. 

Though the members of the commission 
are yet to be appointed, and their terms of 
reference yet to be settled, it is apparently 
not taken for granted that Greater London 
(which has only just assumed a new govern¬ 
ment structure) will be included in the 
scheme. It would be the gravest mistake 
to exclude it. The Greater London solution 
was a compromise, and in many ways an 
unsatisfactory one. To leave it alone simply 
to avoid annoying people would bias the 
whole effort in the wrong direction from 
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the very start. It was a mistake, originally, 
to look at London apart from the rest of 
south-eastern England; and as thfe current 
Local Government Commission (now to be 
superseded) never got round to the south 
or south-east, the royal commission will 
have to do a lot of fresh fact-finding there. 

Meanwhile, however few years this 
colossal task takes, certain things will still 
have to be dealt with under the old system 
to avoid too much frustration. Where a 
Ministerial decision has already been taken 
on new boundaries (as on Teesside) it will 
go ahead. Where a decision is awaited, as 
on Tyneside, the situation is more delicate ; 
and Mr Crossman presumably will not want 
to do anything to prejudice the work of the 
commission. The recent much-criticised 
proposals of the Local Government Com¬ 
mission in south Lancashire and Merseyside 
are unlikely to get any farther; yet this, 
above all, is the place where some solution 
is needed. A city like Sheffield, standing 
more on its own, is not likely to have to 
wait for the new structure to get boundary 
alterations which affect its immediate needs. 

Up and down the country, private 
citizens, local councillors and public ser¬ 
vants, whether or not they welcome the idea 
of change, are going to be annoyed, out¬ 
raged or at least inconvenienced by this 
piece of major surgery. For this reason 
alone, the Government has made a brave 
decision as well as a very wise and timely 
one. 


Wales having been turned down by die Con¬ 
servatives after a Welsh outcry. The Welsh 
now expect to agree among themselves with¬ 
out the help of another outside body—but 
are they any more likely to produce a deri¬ 
sion consonant with that of the new royal 
commission, if it does its work properly ? 
This arrangement should be reconsidered. 
Scodand is a different matter. The Scots 
have their own set of very sensible pro¬ 
posals but cannot agree among themselves 
to Implement them, so now need to be 
handed a solution. 

Determinedly, Mr Crossman has said he 
believes the fob “ need not take much more 
than two years,” and his belief rests on the 
mass Of material already to hand from yean 
of boundary inquiries and the work of the 
Maud and Mallaby committees (on the 
leadership and oa . gie staffing of local 
government). A cracking pace is welcome; 
but not at die risk of jumping. The com¬ 
mission is being asked not just to make 
suggestions, but to produce a scheme which 
can pass directly into legislation. The more 


Left Turn in the 

C an it be that immigration is not such 
an election bogy as the parties fear? 
This seems to be the message of Labour’s 
victory in the local election in the new 
borough of Warley. Despite its neglect by 
the national press, this was more impressive 
flrin the North Hull result. After Hull, the 
Tory party chairman, Mr du Cann, had, 
among other straws, clutched at. the belief 
that in other parts of the country/ specific¬ 
ally the Midlands, the Government were 
less popular. He had good reason for hope < 
in this part of the Midlands, < the Black 
Country area which actually swung to the 
Conservatives at the general election, for 
the new borough of Warley comprises three 
former, bright, of which two (Oldbury 
and Smethwick) had passed out of Labours 
hands in 1964 for the first time since die 
war and in the third (Rbwley Regis) a 
Labour monopoly of the seats in the 19$os 
became a minority among the votes cast in 


Black Country 

May 1965. Smethwick became a by-word 
for racialism at the general election by 
giving its vote to a Conservative candidate 
on an anti-colour ticket. 

Yet Labour won control of the new 
borough with a comfortable margin on 
February 3rd. Exact comparisons with the 
past are difficult because of boundary 
changes. The.table, whi?h compares the 
itsult with the share of rise votes cast in the 
three boroughs in 1963, underestimates the 
swing to Labour since the Conservatives 
left several wards unfought in 1965. Com¬ 
parison borough by borough suggests that 
Labour have now recovered to their position 
May 1963 in Oldbury and Rowley 
Regis ; 1963 was Labour’s peak in recent 
years, and in May this year most of the 
seats woo then mil be up m re-election. 
In Smethwick there is probably still a slight 
Conservative majority (though this is not 
cerrain since estimates have to be made for 
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wards which cross the constituency bound¬ 
ary) but it is smaller than the lead the Con¬ 
servatives have enjoyed there every year 
since they moved ahead of Labour locally 
in i960; seven out of the seventeen Con¬ 
servative members of the Smethwick council 
standing for election to the new borough 
council lost their seats. 

The Liberals, who had been represented 
on Oldbury and Rowley Regis councils, 
were excluded from the new council. But 
this fact, and the percentages in the table, 
do mot really reflect the Liberal perform¬ 
ance. They dropped below 20 per cent (and 
then only to 17 per cent) in only one of the 
five wards fought, and only lost ground 
compared with 1965 because of Conserva¬ 
tive intervention in wards which had had 
straight fights between Labour and Liberal. 
This was much better than their recent per¬ 
formance in by-elections. 

WARLEY BOROUGH ELECTION 

Seats Votes % % 

(1965) 

Labour 27 58.836 48-5 (38-3) 

Conservative 16 47,149 38-9 (45*9) 

Liberal 0 10,912 9*0 (11 0) 

Others 2 4,322 3 6 (4 8) 

(Each voter could cast up to three votes). 

It would be rash to project the Warlcy 
result nationally. Labour ha9 not been 
doing so well in some recent qiunicipal by- 
elections, though there have’not yet been 
enough of these this year to show a clear 
trend. (On the same day as Hull, Labour 
lost a seat to the Conservatives in the 
London borough of Brent, formerly East 
Willesden, and were pushed into third place 
in a Salford ward where all three councillors 
were Labour six years ago.) But the secular 
movement against Labour in the West 
Midlands, and particularly in the Black 
Country, does seem to have been reversed. 
The elections to the other new county 
boroughs (Dudley, Walsall, West Bromwich 
and Wolverhampton) on March 17 th will 
be worth watching closely to see if this new 
trend is confirmed. If it is, Labour can 
hope to pick up several Conservative seats 
in the West Midlands which they have lost 
over the last few years. 

The Warlcy borough will be worth 
watching to see how the Labour majority 
behaves. The Labour-controlled councils 
in the Black Country have been notable in 
the past for their bad relations with both 
their political opponents and the press ; this 
was probably a contributory factor to the 
movement against Labour in the area. The 
first test win come over the aUocation of 
aldermanic seats : in contrast with agree¬ 
ments for proportional distribution of alder¬ 
men in most party political boroughs, 
Labour have liked to monopolise the alder- 
manic benches in this area.. Since their 
behaviour in Warlev may have set the tone 
for the other new boroughs in the area, it 
will be interesting to see whether the local 
Labour leader? hive drawn any. lessons from 
their recent ^popularity and will adopt the 
more civilised attitude of most other council 
majorities. 
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PLANNING PROCEDURE 

Unfair Play 

I t is rare for Ministers to get rapped on 
the knuckles by the Council on Tri¬ 
bunals, which has criticised Mr Crossman 
this week for refusing a second inquiry into 
the future of a 12-acre estate in. Islington. 
The first, held in February, 1965, centred 
upon the argument that it would be 
quicker and cheaper to convert Victorian 
terraces into family flats rather than pull 
them down and rebuild, as Islington 
borough council wished. The design of the 
proposed redevelopment was much criti¬ 
cised, though the inquiry concerned outline 
planning permission Only. The inspector 
supported the council, but he was over¬ 
ruled by his Minister, Mr Crossman, on the 
grounds that an acceptable design would be 
required to justify rebuilding. 

Islington sent in a revised scheme, which 
was accepted by the Minister. But the 
original objectors, claiming the design was 
much as before, demanded another inquiry. 
It was refused on the grounds that the two 
issues were separate—although Mr Cross- 
man himself had deliberately linked them 
in his first decision. The Council on Tri¬ 
bunals supports the objectors 1 sense of 
grievance. Mr Crossman defended his 
action in Parliament on the grounds that 
a second inquiry would have delayed urgent 
housing much too long. Maybe ; but the 
fault is in laws that need to be changed, 
and until they are, Ministers like everyone 
else should stifle their impatience in the 
cause of fairness. 

THE ARTS 

Getting and 
Spending 

M iss Jennie lee may have succeeded 
in snatching another increase in the 
Arts Council subsidy from beneath Mr 
Callaghan's axe, possibly even better than 
the current year’s 30 per cent increase 
(excluding Covent Garden). But even this 
(small as the total still is) may not be all it 
seems. This year’s increase of £665,000 
included for the first time a capital fund of 
£250,000 to encourage building for the arts 
outside London. But though all this was 
committed, only £150,000 was allowed to 
be spent in the year. Any new capital 
allocated to the arts will carry the 9 ame sort 
of ratio rule. And its allocation will cer¬ 
tainly be affected by the continuation of 
the investment curb (outside development 
districts) which will put the brake on com¬ 
prehensive development schemes of which 
many arts projects form a part. There is 
no shortage of minor schemes for the Am 
Council to choose from (some 160 projects 
are before it at present) but it would be a 
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IBWs $65-% goyern^iei^ 
grant Mis the Arts Gtiintf 1 is 
excluding;; thegrant in respect ofthe 
Itoyal Opera House at Cogent Garden. 
Last year’s corresponding amount was 
£2,150,000. But this was less than a 
quarter of total government spending 
on the arts, the rest mainly going to 
. national art collections and the upkeep 
of buildings. 

The figures shown below of theArt| 
Council’s current expenditure Iti 
1964-65 arc taken from its latest annual ’ 
report Policy into . Practice. 


MUSIC 


DRAMA 



£ 2 , 129,000 


£ 037,000 


ART 

FESTIVALS* 

ASSOC* MS 
9 CENTRES 
POETRY 

GENERAL OPERATING 
COSTS 


1 £110,000 
■ £73,000 
*£45,000 
• £ 6,000 

I £ 185,000 


• Including the Shakespeare Festival 1964 


pity if simply in order to use up its money 
it had to diffuse effort to the detriment of 
large concentrated investments, such as 
Manchester's proposed opera house and arts 
centre, which form an important part of 
regional planning. 

Arts Council capital grants can never 
provide more than half the total cost of a 
project. The biggest grants this year were 
to a new theatre in die growth town of 
Ipswich (£45,000), the York Citizen’s 
Theatre (£33,000), the Liverpool Playhouse 
(£25,000) and the Yvonne Amaud Theatre 
at Guildford (£21,000). Provincial spend¬ 
ing on new concert halls has not yet got 
under way. The majority of projects sub¬ 
mitted are of the small arts centre variety*— 
the addition of an exhibition room to an 
existing library or theatre counts as such.. 

A new commitment in 1966-67 will be 
the subsidy to the four London orchestras 
provided jointly by the Arts Council and the 
Greater London Council through the 
London Orchestral Board. If the full re¬ 
commendation of the Goodman report is 
followed, £135,000 could be added to the 
Arts Council bill next year. This pales to 
insignificance beside the annual sum of. 
.around one million pounds paid through the 
Arts Council to Gwent Garden opera and 
ballet. A new method of subsidy, tied to a 
budget, is unlikely to reduce the total. And 
meanwhile, after three years of deficit,. 
Covent Garden has a devastating debt esti¬ 
mated at £230,772. Can the Government 
really be expected to come to die rescue, 
and on what terms? Miss Lee’s final sums, 
are anxiously awaited. 
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Crime 

The Rise and Fall of Stalin 
By Robert Payne. 

IF. H . Allen. 767 pages, illustrated. 63s. 
Ten years will have elapsed this month since 
Mr Khrushchev delivered his secret indict¬ 
ment of Stalin that was to shake Russia and 
the communist world. For the Russians 
brought up in a Byzantine cult, the admis¬ 
sion of the dead tyrant’s crimes must have 
come as a shock. But the Khrushchev ver¬ 
sion was bound to be distorted because he 
could only blame Stalin without attacking 
the system that produced him. Mr Payne 
had no such inhibitions. And yet, at the 
end of his lengthy story retracing the rise 
of Joseph Djugashvili from his native 
Georgia to supreme power in the Kremlin, 
one is left only with the memory of a tyrant 
run amok. 

One reason is the author’s apparent 
allergy to anything economic and social. In 
a book covering more than 700 pages and 
full of details, there is next to nothing about 
the kind of society the Bolsheviks took over, 
about ” war communism,” the New Econo¬ 
mic Policy or the strains that drove Stalin 
towards the bloody collectivisation. There 
is nothing about forced industrialisation and 
the resulting transformation of Soviet 
society during the Stalin era. This is not 
only historically unfair to Stalin, who is too 
easily equated with Hitler. It also makes 
it difficult to understand how the greyest 
among the Bolsheviks managed to defeat all 
his rivals. The contradictions that prevented 
the various oppositions from uniting are not 
really explained. The gradual change in the 
Bolshevik party until it became a mere tool 
of its general secretary is not adequately 
traced. As for the reign of terror one is 
left with the impression that it was merely 
the result of a lunatic’s ravings. Indeed, as 
the story is unfolded one feels that the sub¬ 
ject matter is more suitable for a psycho¬ 
logically minded detective than for a 
political historian. 

It is quite understandable that no analysis 
of the roots of Stalinism can be published 
in Russia as yet. But it could be, outside 
Russia’s frontiers. In Mr Deutschcr’s bio¬ 
graphy, set against the background of a 
society in upheaval, the emergence of Stalin 
and cl Stalinism has its own coherence ; and 
though his book was published years ago it 
foreshadowed an evolution of the regime. 
For Mr Payne, on th&other hand, Stalinism 
seems to have no bqAripg and no end He 
closes the book on oi. note, fashionable 
during the cold war, pt Russia unchanged. 
Has anything bew really been learnt about 
Stalin since his dgglfc? «Oftly by the 
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Russians, who had previously been kept in 
total ignorance. On the prewar years the 
documents were never lacking outside 
Soviet frontiers. On the postwar mysteries, 
such as the case of Mr Voznessensky, the 
Leningrad affair or the doctors’ plot, Mr 
Payne, for all his dilligence, can produce 
but little that was not known at the time, 
except to give us his own feeling that 
Stalin (and Lenin before him) had been 
murdered. 

Mr Payne’s vivid style, his knack for tell¬ 
ing a colourful story, his skill in collecting 
information are not in question. But with 
rhis book he falls somehow between two 
stools. As a popular work his narrative is 
too crowded with passages that could have 
been relegated to footnotes. For more dis¬ 
criminating readers, the notes at ihe end of 
the book are too scanty as backing for his 
sources. Yet its chief weakness is that it 
describes Stalin as a criminal in a void. For 
all his skill and literary gifts Mr Payne has 
fallen victim to the cult of personality. 

Lone Wolf 

Kurt Schumacher : A Study in Personality 
ami Political Behaviour 

By Lewis J. Edinger. 

Stanford University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press . 398 pages. 56s. 

Huge portraits of Kurt Schumacher, who 
died in 1952 at the age of fifty-seven, 
dominate the walls of the Social Democrats 1 
committee rooms in Bonn and elsewhere. 
Yet one cannot imagine the party’s first 
postwar chairman fitting at all into today’s 
proceedings, nor ever again awing the com¬ 
pany into acquiesence as of old. The prickly 
lone wolf is still piously revered for his 
fortitude and industry. But already some 
four years before his death Schumacher had 
to cope with growing dissent. This clari¬ 
fied mainly round Ernst Reuter, the govern¬ 
ing mayor of Berlin, whom effective leader¬ 
ship of the blockaded western sectors had 
elevated to a national and international 
personage. Of Schumacher Reuter once 
said " The man who, like a stylite, is sus¬ 
tained solely by political passion and lacks 
all contact with real life, is not always the 
most suitable for political office.” A public 
leader, Reuter remorselessly added, should 
embody the characteristics and aspirations 
of “ a normal human being.” 

In 1949 Reuter was named as a possible 
federal president, and, after the Bundestag 
election, as a possible head of a coalition 
government—a compromise that was 


anathema to Schumacher. To Schumacher, 
Dr Adenauer was the contemptible “ chan¬ 
cellor of the allies.” It was Reuter who, 
with Wilhelm Kaisen (the Burgomaster of 
Bremen) and some other prominent Social 
Democrats, endorsed Dr Adenauer’s policy 
of co-operating with the western powers; 
who led a minority of Berlin Social Demo¬ 
crats at the party conference in 1950 into 
voting against Schumacher’s reservations 
concerning German membership of the 
Council of Europe ; who later deviated from 
the official party line by recommending 
German participation in the proposed 
European coal and steel community. Reuter a 
died only a year after Schumacher, too* 
early to have reached a position from which. 
to succeed him. But today Reuter’s political 
style and way of looking at the world, rather 
than Schumacher's, are the mode at parry 
headquarters. In effect a triumvirate has 
succeeded the solitary master (monocrat, 
Mr Edinger calls him), and the primus inter 
pares, Willy Brandt, was one of Reuter's 
disciples. 

Mr Edinger is professor of political 
science at Washington University, St Louis. 
His study of his subject’s success and failure 
is thoroughgoing, from the broad social and 
political setting in which Schumacher lived 
and worked down to analyses of the main 
themes of 129 speeches delivered by Schu¬ 
macher between 1945 and 1932, and of his 
appointments diary from 1947 to 1951. The 
professor discusses Schumacher as a boy 
at Kulm on the Vistula, as a double cripple 
(he lost an arm in the first world war and a 
leg in 1948), as a student at Leipzig, as a 
militant political journalist at Stuttgart, and 
as a Reichstag deputy from 1930 to 1933. 

It was not surprising that the Social 
Democrat who had called Goebbcls a ” pre¬ 
sumptuous dwarf,” and had declared “ We 
do not say that every National Socialist is a 
scoundrel, but we know that today every 
scoundrel is a National Socialist,” spent 
almost the whole of the Nazi era in a con¬ 
centration camp. It was surprising that he 
emerged alive. His experience vested him 
with a singular authority when he came to 
deal after the war with leading Social 
Democrats who had cstaped persecution by 
fleeing the country in 1933. Yet, Professor 
Edinger submits, the limitations imposed by 
long captivity were partly the cause of 
Schumacher's failure to keep abreast of 
developments in the social sciences, and 
subsequently to adjust his strategy and 
tactics to the political and economic con¬ 
ditions of the postwar world* His insistence 
that the wicked men of the Weimar 
Republic were back at their bid tricks 

Continued on page . 6*9 
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alienated the majority of Germans, who 

were sick of melodrama and fanaticism. 

Professor Edinger’s style frequently mars 
his narrative. Repeatedly he uses nouns as 
adjectives in the manner of a caption-writer 
hard pressed for space, and psychologists' 
jargon in place of lucid statement Among 
his favourite words are charisma and charis¬ 
matic. And he writes, for example, of 
“ activity-oriented alienative need-disposi¬ 
tions.” On page 298 he sanguinely observes 
that " it is clear that Schumacher?*^ 
attitudinal and behaviour patterns indicate 
obsessive-compulsive traits.” Quite. 


Hop on a Bus 

The Urban Transportation Problem. 

By J. R. Meyer, J. P. Kain and M. WoU. 
Harvard University Press . London: Oxford 
University Press. 446 pages. 969. 

It is a widely held assumption that dries 
can be saved only by Rescuing them from 
the motor car, and in America it was 
accounted a great victory when the federal 
government at last started to subsidise plans 
for public transport and the actual under¬ 
takings themselves. San Francisco has 
embarked on a suburban railway system; 
Washington, DC, is jujx about to embark 
on an underground. Is thjfi the solution 
for urban transport? The present study is 
one of many being made of the problem by 
tbe Rand Corporation, with the help of 
money from the Ford Foundation ; it uses 
systems analysis developed in the study of 
defence problems and the services of both 
social scientists and engineers. 

Its examination of the costs of various 
forms of transport and of the preferences 
of commuters comes to conclusions that 
will not be to the taste of many city 
planners. Rail systems, it finds, are cheap 
only where the traffic is dense, and most 
American cities of this size already have 
them—and should use them. But where no 
railway system exists, it is almost always as 
cheap or cheaper to use the roads. Where 
traffic fails below 10,000 people an hour— 
and this is the case with many American 
ciriet-r-the private motor car is the cheapest 
of all and, moreover, provides the flexibility, 
privacy and comfort which Americans—and 
increasingly Europeans^value and are pre¬ 
pared to pay for. Elsewhere, bbs-services 
are the best bet ; they should be given 
priority over private cars (if necessary with 
their own lanes). Even if a community has 
decided to build an underground or rail 
system, it would be useful to* give the buses 
right of way, fw thsYdiii be done at once, 
during the yeatswbile the rail network is 

T^le autbmsrec^gnim that their prescrip- 
•tion htay not befeaj>ft>le or desirable in 
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old-fashioned city plans. fOn new technical 
approaches they are Abfc very optimistic, 
though they feel ttu^ R; would be worth 
trying a subsidy the develop¬ 

ment and use of u reslly small cars, perhaps 
battery-driven. 0 MOL fa 4 »n be replied that 
giving comipijt^ r a chrii^ and agreeable 
trip to work of the impact 

of transport do city fife! sod perhaps not the 
most important. But planners would be 
short-sighted m ignore, the careful, if cold¬ 
blooded, work of the Rand Corporation, 
even though all of it may not be applicable 
outside the Unhed Sfates. 

i England’s Take-Off 

The First bulustrial Revolution 
By Phyllis Deane, 

Ccrribridfte University Press . 302 pages. 
40s. clothbbund, 17s. 6d. paperbound. 

The Industrial Revolution is one of the most 
traumatic experiences in our history, and it 
is not surprising that each generation needs 
to re-interpret it in farms of its own pre¬ 
occupations. Miss Deane approaches the 
subject armed With the concepts and tech¬ 
niques of the current preoccupation with 
development economics. In this branch of 
economics, concepts are apt to be sophisti¬ 
cated, but relevant statistics to be meagre 
and unreliable. So it proves to be in tbe 
case of the dariy stages of English industrial 
development. Miss Deane has, it is true, 
drawn upon estimates from the more 
detailed study of British economic growth 
which she made in collaboration with Mr 
W. A. Cole. But these estimates ate liable 
to behave with too self-confident an air 
when severed from the explanations and 
reservations that surrounded them in their 
original home. The figures of national out¬ 
put during the Industrial Revolution are 
particularly vulnerable to criticism, and 
Miss Deane's view that output per head was 
rising appreciably at the end of the 
eighteenth century is much nearer a hypo¬ 
thesis than the reader might suspect. The 
essential characteristics of the Industrial 
Revolution are still in many respects imper¬ 
fectly quantified, despite the substantial 
contributions which Miss Deane has already 
made in this field. 

Fortunately, uncertainty about what pre¬ 
cisely needs to be explained has never 
prevented historians and economists from 
providing plausible and often convincing 
explanations. And both laymen and 
students will find Miss Deane's book an 
intelligent and illuminating exploration of 
the possibilities. It originated in discourses 
to undergraduates reading the Cambridge 
Economics Tripos, and it retains the lucidity 
and clear organisation of a good lecture 
course. Though it makes use of economic 
concepts, the style is admirably straight¬ 
forward and free from technical jargon. 
Some of the wine is old, but it has been 
reinforced by recent vintages, poured into 
new bottles, with modern labels, and it is 
undoubtedly,stimulating to the palate 
is a result " * 
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The development economist and tbc 
planners of new nations might, however 
have learned more if Miss Deane had 
devoted greater attention to the dark ages 
of English economic history before 1730. 
For by that date England’s capacity for 
growth had already been built up. As the 
author herself points out, specialist 
economic institutions had already been 
developed ; a ipanufacturing export indus¬ 
try had long been established as well as a 
flourishing re-export trade. English agri¬ 
culture had, moreover, experienced a cen¬ 
tury of growth of a kind that Would delight 
any modern underdeveloped country. De¬ 
velopments after 1750 though more spec¬ 
tacular are more intelligible than those in 
the century before. What we most need 
to know—and what the underdeveloped 
countries would give their eyes to know*— 
is how to create an economy as resourceful 
and enterprising as that of England in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Like 
most major movements, the genesis of 
English industrialisation remains something 
of a mystery. But Miss Deane has decidedly 
raised the level of discussion, and her book 
deserves a place on the shelves alongside 
the classic works of Mantoux and Ashton. 

Avoidance of Force 

International Relations: A General 
Theory c 

By J. W. Burton. 

Cambridge University Press . 296 pages. 

37s. 6d. 

The absence of major war today, and a 
cautious confidence that it will not break 
out tomorrow, stem from the eflicicncy of 
mutual deterrence and not from “ any 
increased understanding of international 
relationships or of the origins and nature of 
conflict.” Dr Burton’s thesis is that 
orthodox international relations theory fails 
adequately to take account of this fact. 
The concept of balance of power, in so far 
as it is applicable at all to today’s world, 
is "a system which is ultimately self- 
defeating,” for it does not contain the seeds 
of peaceful change. Collective security as 
exemplified by the League of Nations and 
the United Nations is balance of power in 
disguise, at least so far as enforcement 
action is concerned. It is because Dr Burton 
accepts Quincy Wright’s dictum that col¬ 
lective security is merely a planned balance 
of power, and not because^ he objects to loss 
of sovereignty, that he rejects as irrelevant 
the contribution of international organisa¬ 
tions to peace. 

All this is fair enough, as long as Dr 
Burton is limiting his observations to the 
direct confrontation of interests between the 
super-powers. It is a less than fair recog¬ 
nition of the contribution which collective 
security has made as a restraining influence 
in other relations, between the great and the 
smaller powers. Bhtwe may still'agree with 
Dr Burton thpt BifcmcC of power is not a 
precise system of international relations, nor 
one that is automatic in its operation. 

It wa9 obviously high time for an 
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analysis of the relevance.o£, non-alignment, 
to international reladia^s ;*dieory~>-abovp all 
to the study of the pursuit dl peace—and 
Dr Burton has done it well. He suggests 
that non-alignment can make a positive con¬ 
tribution in this respect, for predictable 
neutralism on me ptfrt of small powers cah 
permit the jlupdr-powcrs to avoid involve¬ 
ment ftt situations not; vital to their survival 
But valid though this argument may be, 
it $s only relevant when the major powers 
believe non-alignment in others to be com¬ 
patible wjth their objectives. Chinese 
doubts on that score tteake the very sap- 
port of nonrahgaed nations a .motive 
sufficient in Western minds for embroil 
ment. 

Dr Burton also traces what he regards as 
conditions conducive to ' pcate. which * are 
evolving in tbe present International system. 
Here he makes several carious observations* 
including the professed belief that 

In a power system tha. strongest .diplomatic 
missions are accredited to friendly states, 
those with which there are alliances, and die 
leasr experienced are accredited to others. 

The British mission in Moscow is hardly 
noticeably weaker than that in Bangkok. 
And while agreeing that' the deterrent 
system imposes certain rules upon the 
nuclear powers, one can less easily accept 
that 

the basic tenet of non-alignment is similar: 
no na’ion by reason of its power may interfere 
in the internal affairs of another nation, no 
matter what the possible loss in strategic 
interests. 

As an empirical observation this is of only 
limited validity as between powerful and 
non-aligned nations; and it is of very 
doubtful validity as among the non-aligned 
nations themselves. But in spite of a certain 
unevenness, Dr Burton makes his case: that 
much more could usefully be done in 
making an analytical model of the relations 
between states avoiding alliances, whose 
decision-making is based on considerations 
other than power. 

PAPERBACK SELECTION 

The selection which was begun in last week's 
issue is continued below. It will be concluded 
next week. 

Literature and Literary Criticism: 

King Richard II. Edited by Peter Ure. ,294 
pages. King Henry IV: Part I. Edited by 
A. R. Humphreys, 285 pages. The Winter’s 
Tale. Edited by J. H. P. Pafford. 314 pages. 
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The Invisible Poet: T. S. Eliot. By Hugh 
Kenner. 311 pages. 15s. (30s. clothbound.) 

(University.) THE Brig. By Kenneth H. 
Brown.. 48 pages. 4s. 6d. (Playscript $eries.) 
Methuen. 

A Hazard of New Fortunes : A Novel. By 
William Dean Howdls. (Edited and introduced 
by Tony Tanner.) 486 pages! The Scarlet 
Letter: A Romance. By Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne. (Edited and introduced by Douglas 
Grant.) 255 pages. SistER Carrie. By 
Theodore Dreiser. (Edited and introduced by 
Michael Militate.) 488 pages. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin : or Life Among the Lowly. By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, (Edited and introduced by 
John A. Woods.) 586 pages. 21s. each. 
(Classic American Texts Series.) Oxford 
University Press . 

Eugene O’Neill. By John Gassner. John P. 
Marquand. By C. Hugh Holman. Hart 


James 
.filer. All 

- __ r Jcta on American 

MbwtesoW University Press . 



London: Oxford University Press. 


An Introduction to Chaucbr. By Maurice 
Hussey et el. i99 pages. 12s. 6d. (25s. cloth- 
btmnd.) An Experiment in* Criticism. By 
C.S. Lewis. - I 42 pages. 88. 6d. Homer and 
t HE, Epic: A Shortened Version of “The Songs 
of Homer." By G. S?KMfc' 252 page,. 17s. 
6d f , Cambridge Umverqiy Pr#ss. 

Da^te Alighieri : His Life, and Works. By 
Paget Toynbee. (Edited arid introduced by 
Charles S. Singleton.) 339 pages. 15s. (Torch- 
. bqoks.) What is Lite^atur* ? Bv Jean-Paul 
Sartre. (Translated' by Bertiard Frechtnian.) 
* 317 pages^ 13$. 6d. (Colophon.) Harper and 
Rouy. 

A Notebook on William Shakespeare. By 
Edith Sitwell. 245 pages. 15s. The Dynasts. 

. By Thomas Hardy. (Introduced by John Wain.) 
56? pages. 10$, 6d. (Papermac.) Macmillan. 

Alice’s ’ Adventures . Under Ground: 
Facsimile a? the author 1 * manuscript book with 
additional material from the facsimile edition of 
1886. By Lewis Carroll. (Introduced by Mar¬ 
tin Gardner.) 99 pages. 8s. Constable. 


Language In Thought and Action. (2nd 
edition.) By S. I. Havakawa. (In consultation 
with Leo Hamalian and Geoffrey Wagner.) 
367 pages. 25s. (30s. clothbound.) Alien and 
Unwin. * 


The Negro Novel in America. Revised 
edition.) By Robert A. Bone. 299 pages. 14s. 
Yale University Press. 

Fiction of The Forties. By Chester E 
Eisinger. 398 pages. 16s. University of 
Chicago Press. 


Shakespeare. By J. Middleton Murry. 468 
pages. 16s. Cape. 


Philosophy and Religion: 

Evolution and The Founders of Prag¬ 
matism. By Philip P. Wiener. 300 pages. 15$. 
Prjncipium Sapientlv.: The Origins of Greek 
Philosophical Thought. By F. M. Gornford. 
(Edited by W. K. C. Guthrie.) 277 pages. 15s. 
Genius and Creativity: An Essay in the His¬ 
tory of Ideas. By Milton C. NaJim. 358 pages. 
17s. (All Torchbooks Series.) New Accents 
in Contemporary Theology. By Roger 
Hazel ion. 144 pages. 7s. (Chapclbooks.) 
Harper and Rote. 

Matthew. By Hugh Mclinsky. 96 pages. 
Mark. By William Hamilton. 78 pages. 
John. By william Hamilton. 70 pages. Luke. 
By Hugh Mclinsky^ 112 pages. 5s. each. 
(Complete clothbound edition 42s.) (Modern 
Reader's Guide to the Gospels Series.) The 
Sociology of Religious Belonging. By 
Herv6 Carrier. (Translated by Arthur J. 
Arrieri.) 335 pages. 3Q*. (50s. clothbound.) 
Darton , Longman and Todd. 

The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms : Volume 

I, Language: Volume 2, Mythical Thought: 
Volume 3, The Phenomenology of Knowledge. 
By Ernst Cassirer. (Translated by Ralph Man- 
heim.) 342, 287 and 518 pages. 14s., 12s. 6d. 
and 21s. respectively. The Morality of Law. 
By Lon L. Fuller. 210 pages. 9$. 6d. Yale 
University Press. 

Conquest of Violence: The Gandhian 
Philosophy of Conflict. (Revised edition.) By 
Joan V. BondyranL 294 pages. 14s. 6d. (44s. 
r clothbound.) ' University of California Press. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 

Plato’s Thought in the Making: A Study 
of the Development of His Metaphysics. By 

J. E. Raven. 267 pages. 12$. 6d. «27s. 6d. 
clothbound.) Cambridge University Press. 
Religion and Freedom in the Modern 
World. By Herbert J. Muller. 135 pages. 
10 b. 6d. University of Chicago Press. 

The Reformation Crisis. Edited by Joel 
Hurstfleld. 135 pages. 8s. 6d. (15$. cloth- 
bound.) Edward Arnold. 
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Lord Cromer's letters to the hankers have been followed by tighter 
HP terms and a continuation of the curbs on government capital sp 
Mr Wilson is probably bent on insuring the pound against a possible 
pre-budget election—but the prospects of that may have been dimmed by 
Thursday's news that next week's railway strike is still on. 

The London stock market found the news mildly depressing . But Wall Street 
hit a new high on Wednesday, on news that America's unemployment 
has fallen to a 9-year low. 

France's ministerial economic committee is considering a broad range of 
new policy measures: new fiscal incentives for investment, an easing 
of the price freeze and additional help to farmers to name just a few. 

Canada is becoming increasingly irritated over America's close 
watch on its ftncmcial policies. 


CANADA GROWS UNCOMFORTABLY TIGHT 


In the four years around i960, 
Canada's unemployment was close 
to 7% and a twelfth of its re¬ 
sources were idle. Last year saw 
4% unemployment and output 
only 3% below potential. Canada’s 
economy is highly geared to Ameri¬ 
can performance, which explains 
current confidence. A typical fore¬ 
cast. for 1966 (by J. W. Popkin, 
economist, Sun Life of Canada) 
is gross national product (GNP) 
up 7-7i% in current dollars and 
4-4i% in real terms. 

Not so impressive as last year’s 
performance (GNP up 9.1% in 
current dollars and 6.3% in real 
terms). But certainly nothing to 
complain of. Canada's idle re¬ 
sources are now minimal; skilled 
labour is scarce; some industries 
have no spare capacity; credit is 
tight. More new labour and 
capacity wBi come in during the 
second half of 1966. And new pen¬ 
sion fund savings will help the 
financial side. But the first six 
months will see a further sharp 
increase in costs. How to keep 
domestic demand within the 
bounds of resources is the new 
government’s first problem. 

Under Pressure 

It will be a struggle. All is now 
set for boom plus inflation. Capital 
spending may be up. 10%. 
Although that’s less than last 

f l% 16%, and housing has 
ed distinctly sour, big uivest- 
it increases are coming from 
pulp and paper, chemicals, motors 
ana steel. Consumer spending may 


be up 6}% (4% in real terms) 
backed by a 6% rise in personal 
incomes. But instalment finance 
will be dearer and harder to get 
following financial troubles and 
excessive trading last year—-when 
credit was pushed up by no less 
than 17%. 

The pinch this year will be 
strongly on profits. In 1965, mar¬ 
gins were narrowing. This year 
they will be lower still; produc¬ 
tivity gains (only 2% Jan.-Sept. 
1965) will not nearly match 
the further jump in labour costs. 
Not much escape is possible 
through price increases, already 
outpacing the rise in American 
prices and leaving Canada vulner¬ 
able to its major customer and 
competitor. Profits may not be 
sqeezed into actual decline; but 
the outlook is bearish enough for 
Mr. Popkin to suggest no better 
than a 2% increase (last year’s was 
H%). 

Government spending, capital and 
current, may nave to be curbed to 
reduce pressure on resources. In¬ 
creases will probably be kept well 
below 10% on each account. 
Pressure is die key fact in Canada’s 
economy and as always h will hurt 
the balance of payments. Last 
year’s trade surplus—probably be¬ 
low $200 million against $700 mil¬ 
lion in 1964—could disappear this 
year, even with good wheat sales. 
No cuts are possible this year in 
Canada’s enormous deficit on ser¬ 
vices, again likely to be close to 
$1} billion. Dependence on 
American capital will therefore be 
4 s great as ever. 


COSTS OVERTAKING GROWTH 7 

in manufacturing — 120 



Monetary Dilemma 

Last year's shift towards monetary 
restraint , was limited hy two fac¬ 
tors. (1) Domestically, the Bank 
of Canada had to back-pedal when 
Atlantic Acceptance went broke 
and shook confidence in better-run 
finance companies. The Bank had 
to provide rands to avoid dqpger- 
ous reactions through the entire 
financial system. (2) Externally, 
America's monetary policy gov¬ 
erned the .extent to which the 
Canadian authorities could tighten 
credit conditions, since, their ex¬ 
emption from the Interest Equal¬ 
isation Tax compels them to avoid 
undesirably large capital inflows, 
which rate dSffereatiajs would 
provoke. Even so* sjnee the end of 
1964, short- and long-term rates 
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have risen from 3.82% to 4.64% 
tuid from 5% to 5$%. • 

Some further increase in' money 
retes k likely* Demand for capital 
in Canada presses hard against 
available funds and access to Che 
American market is firmly con¬ 
tained within the .PresidahtVtfe- 
vised gnlddfiies. These now cover 
direct investment by American 
companies in Canada, which may 
defer some investment proposi¬ 
tions.- 

Washington is now keeping the 
closest watch on Canadian financ¬ 
ing in the United -States. ■ It 
objects to Canada’s foreign ex- 

a e,reserves exceedi ng tfe-M? 

ba%fe,?-.iwget-4f4^ 
tmnpoeaHly, Amtt>>unWlt 

the reserves Canada^ creditor 
position with the IMF (around 
$275 million); there w*s a deficit' 
with the IMF of this same size in 
July, 1963, when the target was 
fixed. 

Washington watchfulness squashes 
any idea that Canada’s exemption 
from the 1 ET affords it access to 
the American market in unlimited 
amount. . Canada's reserves are 
bound to fall in this half-year. 
But Ottawa has now, found it ex¬ 
pedient to buy buck $46 million of 
“ US-pay ” bonds ffom American 
holders and to sell $100 million of 
gold to the United States, lowering 
the reserves below $2.6 billion. 
Mr. Mitchell Sharp, the new 
Finance Minister, makes known 
his dislike of the effect of the 
guidelines on American-controlled 
companies’ investment pro¬ 
grammes in Canada. He argues 
that Canada’s demands on Ameri¬ 
can capital are designed to balance 
Canada’s balance of payments and 
have no part in the US deficit. But 
the politics of this situation are 
getting edgy. Many Canadians are 
begiomng to wonder whether DBT 
justifies such close inter* 
ferepet Jo their policy. Mr Earle 
Bn, chairman of the 
■Uqral Mnk of Canada, says exemp¬ 
tion should be given up and the 
Canadian dollar allowed to float. 

Weakness in Ottawa 

Here’s another paradox. Who 
first protested, in a direct letter to 
Washington last month, against the 
new* guidelines on direct invest¬ 
ment ? It was Mr. Eric Kierans, 
finance , minister 'in Quebec, Who 
added darkly that Quebec might 
have to consider “ counter- 
measures” if they affected the 
objectives of the Quebec govern¬ 
ment. This eyebrow-raising move 
is the latest of a series from 
Quebec that affront the authority 
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of Ottawa and whittle away its 
powqr. 

To contain growing inflation this 
year will challenge the weakened 
will and means of Ottawa. The 
provinces continue their Ottawa 
tease, aspiring to new areas of 
Itmsdictiob ttedl; ^ economic self- 
determinatiotii Ijfow there is talk 
thaf Mr Walter Gordon, former 
Minister of* finance, is leading 

7 a backbench^ revolt to retain the 
6% interest ceiling on chartered 
bank loans.«. The cpse for lifting 
rhij, strongly put by the Porter 
Commission two years ago, has 
been underlined.by extreme com* 
ration for^^mjby' the u near 

;npt Canadian 

banks are^ retain and 

attract deposits ; and their profit 
margins ere suffering. Most banks 
are fully, and some over, loaned. 
The latest trimming of Canadian 
reserves offers Canadian authori¬ 
ties some independence in mone¬ 
tary policy. Whether this w 3 l be 
enough to contain the boom with¬ 
out fiscal help is open to doubt. 
But Ottawa may shrink from 
tougher budgeting. 

Deficit Too Big 

There is no present escape from a 
total deficit of $ii billion. The 
Economic Council of Canada last 
year projected a staggering deficit 
of possibly $2 billion by 1970 as 
the price of achieving Canada’s 
potential sJ% per annum real 
growth. This rate, intentionally 
optimistic, calls for better produc¬ 
tivity, higher savings and invest¬ 
ment rates and lower unemploy¬ 
ment than have hitherto been 
known. Such a deficit would not 
be tolerable. To escape it would 
involve (1) stable prices and a 
more competitive economy, (2) 
improved efficiency, better re¬ 
search, education and training, (3) 
expansion of manufactures, (4) 
market-sharing policies with the 
United States on the lines of last 
year’s automobile agreement. 

Even the present deficit involves 
high risks for an economy depen¬ 
dent for its main markets and 
capital supplies on the United 

* States. Canada cannot always ex¬ 
pect to borrow to maintain its 
reserves. (Many Canadians do not 
want to, but the reverse of that 
medal is that they must provide 
more capital put of their own earn¬ 
ings, even at some expense in 
living standards.) The Council’s 
second rspprt (December last year) 
exposes the big regional disparities 
in income per head and contrasts 
them with United States regions. 


INCOME PER HEAP 

1961 -63; United States*verag*= <100 


Canada 

Ontario 83 

0r Columbia 80 
Prairies 71 

Quebec 62 

Atlantic 47 


CMA; 

Far West 118 

Mid East 116 

New England 112 
Great Lakes 107 

Great Plains 96 

Roqky Mts 94 

86 

South Oast 74 


GNP PER HEAD 
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CANADA 
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Regional Differences 

The Council attributes “ well over 
one-third ” of the productivity dif¬ 
ference to higher levels of educa¬ 
tion in the United States*. It also 
finds that regional differences In 
Canada have been virtually con¬ 
stant for four decades—unlike the 
United States, where they have 
steadily narrowed. In future, 
a bigger proportion of Canadians 
will be of working age; more 
women are likely to work. But 
regional differences will persist 
until labour is more evenly utilised, 
educated and capital-equipped. 
The Atlantic provinces are a low 
“ income trfp," formidable to 
break. Quebec has been moving 
faster' than the test of Canada, 
though still way below the most 
prosperous regions. Ontario forges 
ahead with* manufactures. Mani¬ 
toba is trying valiantly to break 
out of its frigid agricultural past. 
Saskatchewan begins to challenge 
Alberta in oil and in minerals. 
Alberta has oil and much else, in¬ 
cluding Ml Manpiiig, An4 British 
Columbia^ with' Mt Bennett, be¬ 
haves often tb if k is a sovereign 
State as well as an economic power 
house working at high pressure. 
How to bring on the low income 
regions, by investment and educa¬ 
tion, b going to challenge a divided 
Canada, uncertain* of its nation¬ 
hood. 
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The first step to market inforifcatidn ofl 
India is to take a note of the name hnd 
address of the bank that lives there. 

NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 

BANK LIMITED 

Head Offloe: R6 Blshopsgate. Leadens ECS 


Bran chon in India, Palflstaa* Ooyloft, -_ 

Banket* fed the Oornimi In Aden, Kenya.' Uganda; Zawtlbar; 


BtmMWt (orre*pt>rttieMs itovubhmJ Jht ***id 


uiEanla. Zambia. Rhodesia* 
die Limited • National Provincial Back Limited* 
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Slow Train to Solvency 

British Rail’s difficulties with its unions—‘-over pay and liner trains 
—are symptoms of certain weaknesses in the Railway Board’s 
approajcjMhat could foil the haul to solvency 


I t may be mischievous to suggest it, but the Railways Board 
could come very well, financially, out of. a short strike. 
The railways’ total revenue is below their variable costs and, 
like most transport concerns, wages are a large part of those 
variable costs, in fact over 6o per cent. The. board would not 
pay wages during a strike. It would lose all its passenger, 
and some of its freight revenue. But passenger revenue is 
only 36 per cent of the total, and the losses on freight for a 
few days might be quite small; hence the board could end 
up a net gainer. This only holds good in the short term, for 
the longer the strike went on, the larger would be the amount 
of freight traffic lost and file greater the likelihood that some 
of it would not come back. 

As The Economist went to press, it looked as if the strike 
would be on. Nobody can say whether, if it occurs, it will 
be short or long. But some estimates can already be made of 
the likely size of the railways’ wage bill at the end of it. Last 
October’s original wage offer would have cost the board £23.3 
million this year. The extra which Mr Raymond conceded 
last week in terms of holidays and five-day working comes to 
another £2.75 million; Mr Brown’s further instalment of con¬ 
cessions on Thursday to another £1 million odd, making 
£3.75 million k all. Add to this the promise of negotiations 
on pensions, cost unknown. Add, too, any further concessions 
that are eventually made to buy peace—£3 million—£4 
million—or what ? 

This may look peanuts. The railways’ wage bill k 1964 
was £338.4 million, a figure that has been virtually constant 
for about five years ; the rise in wages being almost precisely 
offset by the declke in numbers employed. The railways’ 
annual deficit is about £130 million. So, k these terms, 
the strike threat and its implications are insignificant, but from 
another angle the board’s present state of relations with the 
unions—which includes not only the current imbrogUo, 
but also the impasse over iker trains—is of considerable 
significance. For it is now becoming clear that the railways 
ate foiling behind on the schedule for recovery, and that they 
are dokg so because the board is failing to win its battles 
with outside forces, mainly the Government, the unions and 
die National Coal Board, each with a say k their future. 

The financial facts speak for themselves. Lord Beeching 
took over as chairman of the British Transport Commission k 
June, 19611 The Transport Act, which split the commission 
kto its constituent parts, one of which was British Railways, 


became law in September, 1962. ‘ The year .1962 Was there¬ 
fore the last full financial year of the Transport Commission; 
1963, which saw the Re-shapkg Report k March, was the 
first of the British Railways Board. It is appropriate, there¬ 
fore, to make comparisons with 1962, and k that year the 
; total railways’ deficit came to rather over £i$o million, as the 
table shows. This-was the highest ever, and.die upward 
-.march had been continuous since about 195$. - The operating 
deficit k 1962, that is the total deficit mkus interest charges, 
was £104 million. 

' In 1963 and 1964 both these figures came down quite a 
way, but last year, as Mr Raymond confessed publicly last 
month, and to the Commons Committee on Estimates rather 
earlier, they went back up again. In 1965, the final figure is 
likely to be £130 million for the total* and £74 million for 
the operating deficit In cold financial terms the Beeching 
revolution has achieved savings of rather more than £20 
'million (about £30 million on operating account). 

This is disappointing. Lord Beechkg was, -wisely, rather 
vague about his exact hopes for die future, but he has admitted 
that he expected the operating deficit robe eliminated by 
1970. This is also an aim of the National Flan. Averaged 
over the years from 1962 to 1970, this means reductions of 
£13 million a year. In fact the achievement k the first three 
years, when the scope for savings was at its greatest, was 
£ro million a year. Moreover this year, too, will fall behind 
schedule. The board has told the Ministry of Trafisport that 
it expects a further downward dip of £13 million. But this 
assumed that the railwaymen would get only-last October’s 
settlement, and they will probably push over that mark by at 
least £4 million. So back we are on a striking rate of around 
£10 million, with the average requirement, for the four years 
from 1967, going up to £15 million. Even an optimist 
pales. 

A subtle argument with which the board has latterly made 
much play is that the real savings have been very much greater 
than £20 million .or so, but this does not show because 
increases k wages have very largely wiped them Out. In 
actual figures, the claim is that reduction k expenses over die 
last three years amounts to £90 million (the re-shaping report 
aimed for savings of the'order of £115-140 million), but that 
wages increases have cost the board £70 million. Hence the 
net benefit of only £20 million. This is fine, but leaves out 
a third factor k the equation: most manufacturers (leavkg 
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The Financial Trend 


Cm. 

Revenue 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Freight 

306-7 

293-1 

292 8 

291-5 

283-5 

Passenger 

157-5 

161-2 

161 -8 

167-3 

172 4 

Other 

10 5 

10-8 

14-1 

15 3 

16-1 

Total Ravanua 

474 7 

465 1 

488 7 

474 1 

472 0 

Total Coats 

561-6 

669 1 

560-2 

541 6 

646 3 

Operating Deficit 

86 9 

104 0 

81-5 

67 5 

74 3 

Total Deficit * 

* includes interest charges 

135 9 

160 + 

133 9 

120 9 

130 0 


aside increases in productivity, which have proved difficult to 
achieve on the railways) would hope to cover rises in the wage 
bill by increases in prices. The railways, however, seem to 
have been rather timid about this. 

For instance, freight accounts for 60 per cent of the revenue, 
but there have only been two general increases in rates over 
the last six years. One, of 4 per cent, was last year, and the 
second, of 5 per cent, was last month. Together they will 
bring in less than £20 million, and the general dribble of 
specialised rises over the last three or four years will not 
make this figure much bigger. By contrast, the road hauliers 
have put up their rates by at least 5 per cent every year since 
1962. The competitive and political pressures which the 
board is facing are all too plain, but it does not seem to have 
been tough enough here. The same is true, to a lesser extent, 
with passenger fares. 

Forded back to its final defences, BR will bring up its 
biggest gun, the argument that there has been a hiatus in the 
accrual of the benefits of re-shaping (this neatly fits in with 
the rise in the deficit last year). The easy, internal cuts have 
been made, but the more radical, constructive measures have 
been held up by other people. It is an attractive theory, and, 
taken just as it fa, borne out by the facts. 

Much the biggest proportion of the savings so far achieved 
have come from cuts in the cost of maintaining and running 
rolling-stock. And behind this fa the switch from steam to 
diesel locomotion and reductions in the number of coaches 
and wagons. The number of passenger coaches, for instance, 
has been cut from 36,000 to 26,ooo and freight wagons from 
950,000 to 640,000. Since the number of passenger journeys 
has gone down only slightly, and the amount of freight actually 
increased marginally, the gains are clear. 

Equally* the spheres where progress has been much slower 
than expected have been those where outside co-operation 
has been vital. The liner trains are an obvious example. The 
merry-go-round system of carting coal from pit-head to power- 
station is proving almost as slow off the mark. Closures can 
also be cited under this heading. The potential saving, on 
passenger services and stations marked down for the axe in 
the original Re-shaping Report were reckoned to be £y> 
million. This amount (which fa much smaller than the sum 
which would be gained if all the cuts recommended in last 
year's- trunk routes report were implemented) Beeching 
expected to reap in two years. In three, £15 million-worth 
have received the ministerial go-ahead, £10 million under the 
Tories and £5 million under Labour, r, 

So far, facts and the board's theory fit. But there are dear 
flaws. Even in. purely internal matters, BR has , not every¬ 
where proceeded as fast as it could have done. The costs of 
documentation are quite as high as they were under the.old 
regime; Marks, and SpenCtir paper-cutting operation should 
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be possible here. The figure for administrative and general 
expenses has climbed from £32.4 million to £58.9 million in 
three years, wiping out much of the lowering in maintenance 
and operating expenses. BR accountants are unable to explain 
this, but suggest that the figures are not entirely comparable. 
They would need to be pretty incomparable to explain away 
increases of this magnitude. 

Top officials have been brooding for some time over a 
scheme known as the National Freight Train Plan. This 
would concentrate certain classes of non-liner train freight 
more closely on to the trunk routes, and achieve substantial 
savings in running costs. The scheme was not mentioned in 
the re-shaping report, and a start will not be made on putting 
it into effect until later this year. If the savings-arc as great 
as BR fa apparently saying, it is strange that it has not moved 
quicker. 


I n some ways, BR has been remarkably dirigiste. If a 
closure could not be pushed through, little effort was 
made at smaller economies. The London Midland Region, 
for instance, expected to mop up all the annual loss on the 
Watford Junctian-St Albans line when it applied some small 
conventional measures in 1965. Why was not this done 
earlier ? And why was this not done more widely ? 
Theoretically, the scope is considerable. On other fronts, 
BR has been almost too quick. The concentration of freight 
depots in London last year led to chaotic scenes and a £5 
million down-turn in sundries receipts, which was one of the 
principal factors behind the poor results. Could not this have 
been more smoothly handled ? The continuing slide in 
freight receipts, despite extensive overhauls of the rate 
schedules and vigorous attempts to win more traffic, suggests 
that there are still a lot of mistukes being made. 

Even where it is not its own master, BR seems too inclined 
to throw its hands up in despair. Every time its deficit is 
mentioned, board spokesmen feel it necessary to indulge in a 
lengthy attack on the Ministry of Transport’s tardiness in 
reaching decisions on closures. But the ministry maintains 
that the average length of time from notification of the desire 
to dose, through public hearings, to a final ministerial decision, 
fa only six months. This is certainly not long. Equally, the 
log-jam in the minister's in-tray appears to be hugely a myth. 
At the moment, for instance, a time of rc-sbuffle and 
reappraisal* there are onlyij proposals waiting for decision. 
Railways officials argue that all pressure from the ministry .for 
action on closures disappeared about six months before the 
last election and has not returned. But that is no reason for 
the board not to keep up the pressure. 

This is not to criticise the direction, in which the railways 
are moving. The time which has elapsed since the publication 
of the re-shaping and the trunk routes repoats has not thrown 
up any important, tenable criticisms of their fundamental 
soundness. Much has been done to implement their findings. 
But present facts do suggest that the railways are not showing 
all the persuasion, drive and tactical skill which they might. 
In the end this comes down to management, and many of 
those inside the organisation admit that at scarcely any level 
are there yet sufficient executives of the right calibre. Despite 
Beeching* the. railways still seem too in-bred, too introverted, 
too isolated from commercial hardness. One Beeching does 
not make a managerial revolution. 
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Last year was probably the eod of 
the get-rich-quick era in selling 
holidays abroad 

C ompanies that omit to renew their managing director’s 
service contract for more than five years must not .be 
surprised if, when he leaves, he starts up in competition with 
his old employers. Mr Freddie Laker’s contract as managing 
director of British United Airways, the largest independent 
airline in the country, expired in i960. This left Mr Laker, 
when he left them last November, free as a lark to start an air- 
line of his own as soon as he could arrange the financing of 
three spanking new jets—which he did this week. These jets 
will be used fromnext winter specifically for the holiday tour 
business that has-been the backbone of BUA and, indeed, of all 
the independent airlines. Does this matter ? Under the circum¬ 
stances, probably it does. More than 3 million people now 
holiday abroad, spending £250 million a year in the process, 
and half of that goes on packaged tours. Expansion has been 
rapid, upwards of 60 per cent in five years, but is beginning 
to level off. In the last year or so, holiday spending abroad 
has been increasing by barely 9 per cent a year, and the actual 
number of foreign holiday-makers by a nominal 2 per cent. 
The business is getting fiercely competitive. 

Its backbone, and its biggest source of profit, remains the 
packaged holiday (inclusive tour, to the trade) for which Mr 
Laker is bidding. Travel agents get a better profit on these 
package deals than they do by picking the hotel and fares 
separately; airlines normally give "j\ per cent, hotels and 
shipping companies around 10 per cent. But a travel agent 
can get a margin of around 16 per cent on a package holiday, 
and more if he is prepared to go to the risk of chartering 
aircraft and pre-empting hotel rooms himself. Chartering a 
large, unfashionable aircraft, suoh as a Britannia or Vanguard, 
might cost £ 1,200 for a round trip of four hours. Seventy-five 
passengers, each paying £16 against a normal air fare of £28, 
cover the chartering fee. As these aircraft can carry 106 or 
more, customers after the first 7$ will yield a surplus which 
over the full load can be as high as £300. This covers hotel 
bills and makes it possible to sell a 1 o-day to 2-week holiday 
for not much more than the ordinary scheduled air fare. 

Faced with this sort of charter competition, and with the 
need to keep their ever bigger and more productive aircraft 
fully used, the scheduled airlines have fought back with a 
“ tour-basing ” fare, only available to approved travel agents 
and only to be used by them as part of a package holiday and 
never as a simple fore. It is currendy pitched at about three- 
quarters of the lowest, off-peak scheduled rate—it might in 
the case quoted be £21—and die tour operator does not risk 
his own money on a charter. This is important when the 
average retail travel agent is usually quite small; a turnover 
of around £100,000 a year with a gross margin of 10 per cent 
is typical. Costs, largely staff , and communications, go up 
linearly-Hhere is a limit to the number of customers that can 
be served by ope.man, and there are no special terms for bulk 
ordering from'the airlines, except by chartering. If an agent 
is reasonably competent, he will soon exhaust die catchment 
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area around his shop and it is not surprising that the tour 
business, with- its much better margins, attracts every travel 
agent and many outsiders as well. 

Ip die process there have been some well-publicised 
failures. - English and Overseas Tours Ltd, (part of Mr John 
Bloom's enterprises), Fiesta, and Omar Khayyam yctc three 
notable collapses within the past two years. For .the tqur 
operator treads a difficult path; he has to charter, and prer 
empt hotel accommodation perhaps a year in advimee, and 
pay for at least part * at a time when he holds oniy deposit 
money from his own customers. Ambition can outrun liquid 
resources, and an unexpected shortfall in passengers or a slight 
hitch in the programme can tip a'man and bis agency oyer 
the divide between success and failure. 

T he established travel trade has worried about this both for 
the sake of its reputation and its pocket. The Association 
of British Travel Agents, represenring over 800 firms and 
twice that number of retail oudets, is dominated by the big 
companies heavily represented on its committees; the state- 
owned Thomas Cook and Son just by being so large can 
always provide a suitable committeeman. Its rank and file 
includes many smaller agents,; a number of whom were sub¬ 
agents for Omar Khayyam. ABTA came m their rescue; 
it was clear that, if the trade did not put its house in order, 
the Government would do it instead. ABTA now has a 
scheme that subjects members to a degree of audit by the 
association, and sets up a common fund (currendy none too 
big at £23,000) to help members compensate customers if 
the worst happens. To protect die common fund, packaged 
holidays arranged by ABTA members are only to be sold by 
other members, who must not sell a non-member’s holidays. 

The Travel Trade Association, the other trade body, repre¬ 
sents about 400 agents, mostly smaller firms (and therefore 
often newer) and a few biggish package tour operators. They, 
too, have a customer protection scheme, an insurance policy 
taken by the association with a company in the Royal Exchange 
group, which indemnifies the public to a limit of £100 per 
person against the failure of any agent (member or not) to 
fulfil his obligations to any customer of a TTA member. This 
seems to do the trick more neatly than the rival scheme but 
with an upper limit of £100,000 in any one year, and neither 
this nor the ABTA common fund would be adequate to meet 
a big failure. Add to this an element , of mutual suspicion 
between the two trade associations. Some TTA members 
fear the ABTA scheme could easily become restrictive in its 
clauses about not selling non-member holidays. Indeed, 
ABTA membership has recendy increased very rapidly; few 
agents dare cut themselves off from selling the holidays 
arranged by the big operators who dominate ABTA. 

The travel business is growing more restrictive. Some 
form of licensing has always been common practice; 
carriers license their retailers, the strictest being the airlines 
through International Air Transport Association machinery. 
The IATA licence, once granted, entitles the agent to his 
full commission on air tickets and ahis is the key to a travel 
agent's profitability; before the licence is given, he has to 
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show that he is handling about £12,000 worth of air tickets 
a year, and satisfy the airlines of his financial standing. 
Originally intended to protect the airlines from bad debts, 
this licensing system tends now to protect the existing agent 
from new competitors sited uncomfortably close. The airlines 
would answer that travel is complicated and a new agent must 
satisfy them (as ABTA will also require in future) that he 
has competent staff if the public are to have confidence in 
air travel. This is a doubtful argument; banking, insurance 
and bookmaking are not less complicated than travel, and they 
have plenty of outlets at the retail level. With package tours 
(where even the public is expected to complete an order form 
less complicated than a football coupon) a travel agent’s staff 
are merely order takers. That there are too few retail oudets 
for travel is strongly suggested by the fact that nearly half 
the 3,300 travel agents in the country are concentrated in 
London and 19 other large cities. It cannot be a good thing 
that any increase in new entry is liable to be hindered by any 
form of private licensing. Although, to be fair, experience and 
size does count. In a snap check of 20 brochures for a 
dozen popular destinations that pillar of the travel trade 
establishment, Thomas Cook and Son, nearly always offers 
the cheapest. 

The logical step of more vertical integration seems to be 


All PALs Together 

The vague replies made by the 
Postmaster General this week to 
questions about Britain’s choice of 
colour television could indicate 
that Europe is nearer an agreed 
colour system than seemed possible 
even a few months ago 

A fter a summit meeting of European broadcasting 
authorities in Vienna last March, the situation was con¬ 
fused and unhappy. Some countries, including Britain, opted 
for the American NTSC system, which transmits signals by 
amplitude modulation and sends one signal. Many central 
European countries followed Germany in opting for its PAL 
system, an improved version of the American, in which two 
signals are sent in sequence and then reconstructed into otic 
at the receiver. This allows colour to be transmitted over 
long distances more easily than the much older NTSC 
system. However, just before the Vienna meeting, the French 
persuaded the Russians to adopt their SECAM system which 
differed from PAL principally in that the signals were sent 
by frequency, not amplitude modulation. This is the sort of 
basic technical difference across which no bridge can be 
thrown, and no compromise struck. As With PAL, two signals 
were sent consecutively and reconstructed at the receiver. The 
reconstruction process involves a “delay line” which stores 
the first signal while waiting for the second. SECAM had, and 
still has, a minor advantage over PAL in that its delay line is 
die cheaper and easier to make. It had, and still has, the 
major advantage that it is much easier to record on cheap, 
semi-professional video tape recorders, as Air France TV 
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round the corner. Mr H#rol<J Bamberg of British. Eagfe and 
Lunn’s is developing hotel interests, and will soon control.in 
airline, a package holiday business and hotels. Mr Victor 
Raitz of Horizon, one of the. biggest package holiday 
specialists, has hotels but no airline; Lord Thomson has an 
airline and a holiday business but no hotels. Great Universal 
Stores now owns Global Tours; British Petroleum has 
acquired Rankin, Kuhn. These last two companies are 
knowledgeable about marketing, and sooner or later they will 
bring their expertise to bear on their travel interests. Perhaps 
the most fascinating rumour is the possible link-up of W. H. 
Smith and Sons, Ltd., the newsagents, with the Thomson 
travel interests, so that W. H. Smith, always anxious for 
increased turnover in its prime high street shqps, would sell 
Thomson holiday packages through them. 

Mr Laker’s entry into this crowded field poses several 
questions. He believes that the package holiday market will 
soon demand jet travel. At present, the charter market for 
jets is small—if Mr Laker is right, and he has unparallded 
experience in small airline management, he will be well placed 
to meet a demand for jet charters. But at the moment he is 
flying in the face of the trend to vertical integration. Can he 
bring it off ? His backers, to the tune of close on £4 million; 
appear convinced he can. 


movies should soon demonstrate. This and the fact that it 
is theoretically easier to transmit over long distances than 
either German PAL or American NTSC made it more suit¬ 
able, again in theory, for under-developed countries. In prac¬ 
tice, of course, things are different. The United States has 
mass colour television, as do the Japanese (also using NTSC), 
and the Americans manage to transmit colour from coast to 
coast by NTSC despite the theoretical disadvantages. 

After Vienna, everyone apparently went their own separate 
ways. But an enormous amount of politico-technical readjust¬ 
ment has taken place since then—from which two- mutually 
compatible colour television systems are emerging, acceptable 
between them for the whole of Europe. The first is PAL. 
British TV engineers have now opted for this, and indeed are 
anxious to go ahead with it as soon as possible ; the Germans 
are due to start their own transmissions next year. But the 
most important development has been what the Russians have 
done to SBCAM. Apparently they and the French decided 
that what made SECAM unique was not so much its use of 
. frequency modulation (as everyone thought at the time) as its 
use of signals in sequence just like PAL. So two separate 
lines of thought were developed: the French further refined 
the classic SECAM system using frequency modulation into 
SECAM 3B; the Russians developed a system using ampli¬ 
tude modulation which was similar, in all points that matter, 
to PAL. 

It is this Russian-designed system that offers the best pros¬ 
pect of a single acceptable colour television system for the 
whole of Europe, a hope which seemed impossible after 
Vienna. The Russians call the Soviet system NIR, but to the 
French it is merely SECAM 4, a quite legitimate alternative in 
their eyes to the “ classic ” SECAM 3B. But the Germans, just 
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as legitimately, regard it as a derivative of the original PAL, 
a sort of PAL mark II; and as any American will tell you, 
what is PAL but a later version of the grand-daddy of them all, 
American NTSC ? The BBC claims snootily that its engineers 
actually invented, and then rejected NIR without trial. But 
the BBC is testing NIR now. 

So the Russians—whether by accident or by choice one 
would not dare to say—have come up with a colour formula 
that is all things to all countries, .and which every country 
can claim to have invented. Above all, it is .transmittable 
across all national boundaries with only more or less minor 
variations. It would not divorce Britain from its natural tele¬ 
vision partner, the United States. 

The major obstacle to this unexpectedly sunny outcome 
is the fact that SECAM 4/NIR happens still to be in die 
laboratory stage, and there is a good deal of commercial 
pressure in other countries not to wait until it gets out of it. 
The French are technical perfectionists, bubbling with inven¬ 
tive ideas, and the rest of Western Europe is increasingly out 
of sympathy with them. Sour remarks are being made against 
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holding up the entire rest of Western Europe while die 
French convince themselves that the Russian thesis is right, 
and that SECAM 4 works so well on amplitude modulation 
that SECAM 3B with its original frequency modulation may 
as well be forgotten except for specialised closed-circuit uses 
as in aircraft. Europe, excluding France^ could standardise 
on PAL and NIR now and be sure of exchanging programmes 
without difficulty. But such a move at this time could .risk 
permanent French withdrawal behind the fortress of fre¬ 
quency modulation. In Oslo^, in June, representatives from 
the European broadcasting authorities meet yet again to 
discuss colour systems, and 'it is plain that however tot 
the French laboratories work between now and then, NIR/ 
SECAM 4 will still not be jeady} it will not be technically 
fledged for another 18 months. For technical as well as 
political reasons this is one case where there is something 
to be said for kicking heels a bit longer to satisfy French 
chauvinism. Britain’s attitude could be crucial,-and Mr Benn’s 
right course will be to hold his horses, against rising domestic 
pressures at holme. ' 
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New Instalments of Squeeze 


M r Callaghan’s cuts in public invest¬ 
ment and Mr Jay’s new hire pur¬ 
chase controls—following upon last week’s 
letter from the Governor of the Bank of 
England, calling upon all and sundry to 
continue the credit squeeze—add tip to yet 
another little restrictive budget. It may 
not be a budget of a great effect* but it will 
fall in many of the wrong places. This is 
obviously true of Mr Callaghan's decision 
to continue* albeit in a new form* the cuts 
he imposed last July in capital expenditure 
on—among other thinga—trunk roads, local 
authority road works, universities, water and 
sewage works, and other local or central 
government buildings and installations. 

Apart from some public buildings, these 
ought to fre areas of growth investment in 
a society which Still displays many signs 
of public squalor (or* fitness the roads, 
plam economic inadequacy) an!Id private 
affluence. Yet they are now to be cut iff 
1966-67 by some £60 million a year, in real 
terms, below the rate of expenditure which 
the Conservatives left in progress. This 
£60 million cut is equivalent to a drop of 
about 2i per cent below the original target 
for non-housing investment in the public 
sector daring 1966: 

And 1 966 was not going to be a year of 
rapid growth, affyWay. The national plan’s 
guess at inv&tment by the nationalised 
industries, half of all public investment ex* 


eluding housing, forecast an increase of only 
6 jper cent in real terms in 1966, compared 
with 18 per cent in 1965. Even these figures 
were based on more investment in the power 
utilities than has in fact been authorised, 
and Mr Lee has now said that these authori¬ 
sations have also been cut slightly. With 
total housing in 1966 unlikely to show much 
change, because the increase in council 
house building may do little more than offset 
the large fall in the private sector; and with 
private investment by the manufacturing 
and distributive trades likely to show a small 
fall, it is now difficult to see how a drop in 
total investment in Britain in 1966 can be 
avoided. 

One reason for the new squeeze is plainly 
that the Government is still worried about 
the trend of the balance of paymems on 
both current and capital account. The 
Governor of the Bank of England, resisting 
direct controls on overseas investment, 
said this .week that fie was “ certainly not 
aware of any instances of British industry 
being deprived of capltSi because it has been 
invested abroad ” ; he might usefully look 
at Mr Callaghan’s latest cuts—on universe 
ties, roads, etc.—if he wants to be aware 
of them. More lamentably, this new squeeze 
has been made necessary by the failure of 
the Government's incomes policy, and, it 
may be only an instalment of more woes 
to come. 


How Much Off 
Consumption ? 

T he Government’s latest package of hire 
purchase controls—the consumers’ part 
of the new squeeze*—will do most hurt to 
sales of furniture and domestic appliances. 
By how much ? Similar changes during the 
1950’s caused an immediate drop in demand 
of between 10 and 20 per cent depending on 
the appliance. But in those days most 
appliance sales, even of such items as 
vacuum cleaners, went to new owners. 
Today* replacement demand exceeds new 
demand, and reactions to changes in HP 
regulations may well be different. Replace¬ 
ments of working, if outdated* models can 
be deferred. 

By and large, a fall in sales of consumer 
durable goods of up to 10 per cent can 
probably be expected. Manufacturers of 
most of these, who had a pretty lean time in 
1965, must now begin to think in terms of 
a real drop in sales this year—not, as Mr Jay 
suggests, merely a cut-back in die rate of 
growth. But the effect on total consumption 
is much more doubtful. It is a fact that 
credit restrictions on big household equip¬ 
ment, like washing machines, automatically 
stimulate sales of small ones, like saucepans, 
and fancy saucepans at that. To some extent, 
consumer* may merely switch from the 
goods affected by the Ijire purchase controls 
to goods not affected by tnCftlr The latest 
retail trade figures, discussed in the n$tt 
note, suggest that they were already doing 
this even in 1965. 
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Aii figures quarterly,seasonally adjusted 

Still Booming Shops 

U p to now, shopkeepers have <juite a lot 
to be thankful for, according to the 
Board of Trade’s statistics which now cover 
the whole of last year. Despite all the 
Chancellor’s efforts to curb spending, 1965 
was for shopkeepers as a whole remarkably 
like a repeat of 1964. In both years, trade 
increased by 5 or 6 per cent in value and 
by 2 per cent in volume—and this is true 
whether the comparison is made on annual 
performances or from one year-end to the 
next. Moreover, in both years, most of the 
rise occurred in the second half. 

Admittedly, despite a better than ever 
Christmas, December was not quite as good 
a trading month as November, after taking 
seasonal factors into account. But this can¬ 
not be taken as a sign that business was 
flagging. November had been particularly 
good; the clothing business, for instance, 
enjoyed some delayed buying of winter 
clothes. More significant to the Chancellor 
was the fact that, for the fourth quarter as 
a whole, the volume of shopping had risen 
1 per cent since the previous quarter. 

Once again last year mail order businesses 
chalked up a bigger gain than other kinds 
of retailers. The Board of Trade puts the 
increase in their turnover at 16 per cent, 
bringing it to £370 million—more than 
two-thirds that of department stores. 
Multiples, with In i per cent rise, abo as 
usual dia better than average : Indepen¬ 
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dents, department stores and—at the 
bottom of the ladder—co-operative societies 
did worse than average. 

In the last few months there seems to 
have been some switch in purchasing away 
from non-food shops into food shops and 
away from credit into cash sales. The 
December turnover of durable goods shops 
was only 2 per cent higher than a year ago, 
while credit sales in these shops were 10 per 
cent down. Altogether 196$ was a year in 
which spending in the shops kept up better 
than other spending. Until this week’s 
dosage, the government measures have hit 
mostly at spending on cars—which is 
entirely outside retail trade—and at spend¬ 
ing on drink and tobacco—which, because 
of pub and other sales, is only partly within 
it. 

HIRE PURCHASE FINANCE HOUSES 

Do They Really Mind ? 

O ne oddity about the new mandatory 
controls on hire purchase is that they 
were imposed six days after the hire pur¬ 
chase finance houses, along with other 
credit institutions, had received a 
“ request ” from the Governor of the Bank 
of England to keep their total lending down 
to only 5 per cent above the March, 1965, 
level. The Governor’s request went to 
associations representing the London and 
Scottish clearing banks, the discount houses, 
the accepting houses, the American and 
other foreign banks in London, the insur¬ 
ance companies and the building societies, 
as well as the hp finance houses. But the 
latter arc far from peeved at getting 
mandatory controls as well. Because the 
Restrictive Practices Court last October 
forbade them to get together to fix their 
charges, the finance house industry could 
not act in unison to make the Governor’s 
ruling practicable even if it had wanted to. 
So, on the Thursday immediately after 
the Governor’s letter had been received, the 
Finance Houses Association had a routine 
monthly meeting, but was unable to discuss 
measures to deal with the situation that was 
uppermost in everyone’s mind. A whisper¬ 
ing campaign over the weekend was there¬ 
fore aimed at encouraging the Board of 
Trade to do the industry’s dirty work for 
it, by dampening the demand for hp and 
credit sale agreements. Otherwise the 
houses were in the odd state of being good 
boys by the Governor, yet watching for the 
maverick who might pinch their business. 
In the event, Mr Jay’s orders were not 
stringent enough for some houses, especially 
those with heavy motor car business ; some 
of these would have liked to see the 
minimum obligatory deposit raised above 
25 per cent. 

In tBe circumstances, the ritual squeal 
from the industry was hard treatment on 
Mr Jay. Actually, apart from the fact that 
they would like to continue the process of 
long-term expansion—who wouldn’t?—the 
finance houses have some reason to welcome 
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the new situation. Interest rate margins 
increase every day as contracts signed before 
7 per cent Bank rate in November 1964 fall 
in. The other chief determinant of margins, 
the quality of business, is never better than 
during a period of enforced discrimination. 
And while a non-discriminatory squeeze 
on consumers might have meant that custo¬ 
mers would take longer to repay, Mr Jay’s 
increased deposits and shorter repayment 
periods more than restore the houses’ cash 
flow positions. 

NORTH SEA GAS 

Gold-plated Holes 

A fter a protracted and notably public 
squabble over the price to be paid for 
its find of natural gas, British Petroleum 
has agreed terms for first supplies to the 
Gas Council. Mr Fred Lee, the Minister 
of Power, announced on Friday that the 
Council would be paying $d. a therm on 
shore for 50 million cubic feet a day. British 
Petroleum guarantees to supply at least this 
much for 15 years and will try to increase 
supplies to 100 mefd within the first three 
years; prices for any gas above that level 
will have to be negotiated afresh. This 
possibility seems strong : BP is laying, as 
part of the deal, a 16-inch diameter pipeline 
out to the field, capable of carrying 220 
mefd. And although it is impossible to 
guarantee anything on the strength of one 
hole (particularly the first, where the heavy 
drilling muds used affect its characteristics), 
optimists think 100 mefd is almost a 
certainty and 200 mefd a strong possibility. 
In any case, the price of 5d. a therm will 
stand only for three years from July 1st next 
year when all supplies will be renegotiated. 

The Gas Council should not be too cast 
down by this result, even though the prioe 
is a good deal higher than k was offering 
(2±d.-3d. a therm). 50 million cubic feet a 
day represents only 5 per cent of the gas 
industry’s raw material needs ; 100 mefd is 
equivalent to less than the current year’s 
growth in demand for gas, about 12 per 
cent. At these levels of supply, the industry 
can hardly cut a swathe through Britain’s 
energy market—of which gas presently only 
supplies 6 per cent. Until larger fields 
are established, natural gas from the North 
Sea can only be an addition to the gas 
industry's raw materials supplies, to be re¬ 
formed into town ga$. It is certainly not 
enough for a breakthrough into new energy 
markets at unheayjUof low prices—mostly 
into die industrial market. 

British Petroleum, too, has no reason to 
be displeased with the resuk: 5d. a therm 
effectively gives it a id. a therm pat on the 
back premium over the (mooted) prices for 
gas from elsewhere. This is tolerable as 
long as the Minister of Power, when helping 
to reconcile the next round of M ultimate 
differences ” in three years’ time, is firm in 
bringing the prices down. The only ques¬ 
tion is why there was thought to be any 
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INVESTMENT 
AND INDUSTRY 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


If you are considering business opportunities in New 
Zealand this entirely new Australia and New Zealand Bank 
publication will be invaluable to you. It contains 86 pages 
of comprehensive information about INVESTMENT AND 
INDUSTRY IN NEW ZEALAND covering such aspects 


■ Investment attractions 

■ Company legislation 

■ Labour supply 


■ Taxation 

■ Basic services 

■ Exchange Control 


Write or call for your free copy today. 

A ustr al i a ml Newleekad Bank Limited 

JUU 71. CORNHILL, LONDON, EC.3. Tel: AVEnue 1281 
ftnJy Ojfer 1,100 branches and agencies 
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Three days weekly: on Tuesdays 
Fridays, and Sundays: you can fly 
London-Accra in only a few hours. 

All daylight flights, all by VC.10 
the world's most comfortable jetliner. * 

Friday's flight is direct —just 6$ hours from ■ « 

take-off to touchdown in Accra (where there are 

fast onward flights available to all West Africa's capitals). 

j Ask your travel agent for details, 
or write direct for a timetable to 

GHANA AIRWAYS. 8 New Bond Street. London, W.1 
| Telephone: Hyde Park 1791 or Victoria 8121 
Head Office: Ghana House, P.O. Box 1636. Accra 


i ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 


Jkirway. 

VC.IO SUPERB JET SERVICE 

THE GREAT AIRLINE OF AFRICA 
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Which two of these ten words would 
you oso to namo the leading electrical, 
electronic and mechanical engineering 
company hi Britain and the Commonwealth? 

i ■ . • " ‘ 

You can get the right answer in less than ten seconds. 

When you've got it you'll havethe key to our front door. 

. If you take more than ten seconds just look below. 


The right twowords—EfigHsh Electric— put English Electric right in the forefront 
include by definition all the otherfc They of advanced electrical and electronic 
denote 44 specialist production Compan- technology in Britain and throughout the 
#l$s and fiveof the ntyst modern Industrial world. . ■ : : l ; ■ 

research and development laboratories p.s. Our front door is in the Strand, at 
in Europe. These substantial resources the corner of Aldwych. 
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need to rush to a conclusion at all. The 
temporary arrangements that have resulted 
are, quite explicitly, forced by the present 
state of ignorance of BP’s find. It will not 
be long before BP knows much more. If 
they had waited, the parties would at least 
have known what they were squabbling 
about. 


ATOMIC POWER 

Dounreay Resurgent 

T he 2-year debate over the Atomic 
Energy Authority’s latest £30 million 
venture into nuclear power was never 
whether to build it, but where. The AEA 
is now providing experimental data for 
future commercial power stations generating 
1,000 megawatts from a single reactor; 
which means that any pilot-scale reactor put 
up by the Authority will, if it is to provide 
usable guide-lines for the full-scale version, 
be embarrassingly large. A one-fourth scale 
model means in this case a fairly massive 
power station with a 250 megawatt capacity, 
which is as big as the biggest commercial 
stations built in some industrialised coun¬ 
tries now. And the marketing of that 
volume of current becomes a headache that 
has to be taken into account. 

By deciding to build the prototype fast 
reactor at Dounreay, rather than at one of 
the Authority’s alternate sites in the south 
of England, the government has landed the 
Scottish electricity authorities with the 
problem of getting huge quantities of power 
away from this particularly desolate part of 
rhe Pentland Firth. It is all very well to 
say, as Mr Cousins did cm Wednesday, that 
Scotland can use this power and has been 
moderately shorr of electricity, but the 
supply from an experimental station is by 
definition going tp be subject to arbitraiy 
interruption dictated both by the research 
programme and the likelihood of emergency 
shut-down. Which, if they were depending 
on Dounreay for their power, could put 
vast areas of Scotland in the dark. From 
this point of view, Dounreay is possibly the 
site of maximum inconvenience. But not 

KEY INDICATORS 
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choosing Dounreay would have been a 
death sentence to the research station, 
whose existence has depended on fast 
reactor research now completed and where 
£7 million has been spent on enlarging 
schools and providing social services for the 
community that built up at Wick when die 
scientists arrived there in the early 1950s. 

The power station itself is the prototype 
^perhaps—for commercial atomic power 
in the 1980s and onwards; the sort of 
station that is difficult to build but vastly 
more economical in its use of uranium than 
any other system known. Disappointingly, 
the Authority is no longer claiming that 
because of its compact size, a fast reactor 
will be cheaper to erect than any other 
nuclear station (in fact, it is tiny, the 
Dounreay core that produces enough heat 
for 250 megawatts of electricity measures 
only 3 ft by 5$ ft), but is pinning its colours 
to die fact that the fast reactor should con¬ 
sume 75 per cent of the uranium loaded into 
it against the current maximum of 2 per 
cent. And so, says the AEA, still bearing 
the scars of its running battles with the 
Canadian uranium mines, it will prevent the 
price of uranium from going up. All this 
remains to be proved, along with the hope 
that each ton of plutonium loaded in will 
yield 100,000 megawatt days of heat before 
being removed, re-processed, and put back 
again for another 100,000 megawatt days, 
losing ten per cent of its atoms at each 
cycle. For this is the most promising ctf all 
the possible plutonium-burning reactors, 
using fuel generated as a by-product from 
the Central Electricity Generating Board's 
present atomic network. Getting rhe 
Dounreay prototype to work will have a big, 
if belated, bearing on just what sort of 
bargain we have got in these stations. 


ENGINEERING MERGERS 

Pumping in the Right 
Direction 

W ithout the benefit Of prods or 
cash from the government’s new 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation, three 
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of Britain’s bigger engineering plant manu¬ 
facturers are going in for some re-organisa¬ 
tion by themselves. The three companies 
—W. H. Allen Sons & Co. Ltd., Mather 
and Platt Ltd., and G. & J. Weir Holdings 
Ltd.—are discussing the possible rationali¬ 
sation of their pump manufacturing 
interests which now form only a part of 
their operations. If the talks are successful, 
the resulting group could begone of the 
largest pump manufacturers in the world— 
quite capable of competing against late* 
American and Continental competitors : m 
the world markets where each or the thfee 
companies is finding conditions increasingly 
difficult. This » exactly die kind of co¬ 
operation that the government is now 
recommending. And, .although the merger 
is well in the taiget area of the government’s 
1964 Monopolies and Mergers Act, the 
companies must be pretty confident that it 
would be approved as being in the national 
interest. 

The three companies control between 
them about one third of the £60 million 
British market for pumping plant, but have 
until now been treading all over each 
other's toes—each considering the other 
two their main competitors. This docs not 
mean to say that competition will disappear 
once they get together. There are about a 
dozen major pump manufacturers in Britain 
and a host of minor ones—compared with 
only six big companies in the whole of the 
United States. But the range and size of 
this market for pumps makes it too big and 
complex for even the strong unit that 
would be formed from the three companies 
to dominate entirely. The range required 
by industry covers the huge machines used 
by the power generating authorities with 
capacities of 250,000 gallons of water per 
minute, pumps used in oil and chemical 
plants, pumps tor irrigation and fire-fighting 
and even forpumping solids such as sand 
and coal. The small end of the scale 
includes pumps of all sizes for central heat¬ 
ing, household refrigerators and motor cars. 
The new group is likely to concentrate its 
efforts at the heavy end of the scale and 
its sights are set on the international mar¬ 
kets where the companies have recently 
been suffering. It is the possibility of 
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success here that is most JikeJy to 
recommend the new merger to the Board of 
Trade, and particularly to the export* 
conscious IRC 


COMPANIES BILL 

Unqualified Closure 

I nevitably, attention has fastened on to 
those aspects of the new Companies 
Bill dealing with disclosure of information, 
with which the Bill is anyway primarily 
concerned. However, the Bill will also have 
some lesser, and less obvious effects. For 
example, regulations governing the audit of 
small private companies have been tight¬ 
ened up. 

In the past the auditor of an exempt 
private company could be anybody at all, 
accountant or not. In future, an unqualified 
accountant will only be eligible to be auditor 
of a company oti four conditions: that none 
of the company's shares or debentures must 
have been offered to the public or quoted ; 
that the accountant must have Board of 
Trade authorisation to act; that he must 
have been in practice as a public accountant 
for a year up to last week; and that the 
company must have been an exempt private 
company last week. 

From now on, in other words, no new 
unqualified accountant can become auditor 
of any registered company, although most of 
those now operating will be able to remain 
indefinitely, shareholders permitting. This 
will have the important effect of shutting 
out the competition qualified accountants 
now feel from unqualified men, and con¬ 
fining the latter to the affairs of individuals, 
sole traders and partnerships. This is a 
pity: accountants need spurs as much as 
any other profession, and the steady 
drying-up of outside competition as present 
unqualified men retire or die could have 
serious effects, especially in small towns and 
rural areas where there may be few, or no, 
qualified men. 


Unlimited Attractions 

A nother change will be the increased 
attraction of the unlimited company. 
Hitherto, apart from the limitation of 
liability, converting a partnership into a 
company has had other, equally important 
attractions—it becomes easier to transfer 
slices of the business from one person to 
another without fiddling around with profit- 
sharing ratios; registering the title to land 
is easier because a company, unlike a 
partnership, is a legal person; and it is often 
easier to raise money because a company, 
again unlike a partnership, can give a float¬ 
ing charge over its assets. The taxation 
affairs of a comjtev, even after the last 
Finance Bill, are stm simpler than those of 
partnerships-although ros> surtax-paying 
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shareholders the tax advantage of the 
private company has been reduced. 

From now on, these advantages will be 
offset by the fact that the exempt private 
company will have to file accounts, complete 
with some extra particulars—like those of 
directors' emoluments. This will be 
embarrassing or inconvenient for many 
small firms. Fortunately for them, Mr 
Jay has provided a let-out: conversion from 
a limited to an unlimited company has been 
made easier and unlimited companies will 
not have to file accounts. This let-out 
would presumably be available, if required, 
even to large exempt private companies, 
which do not now file accounts. As for the 
smaller company, the price to be paid—the 
loss of limited liability—is less serious than 
it might seem. This is seldom the main 
motive for forming a company. Bank loans 
or other major borrowings of the small pri¬ 
vate companies would normally need to be 
guaranteed by the directors personally 
anyway. 


FUEL DISTRIBUTION 

Coal Comfort 

A lthough it has no intention of com¬ 
peting with its own retailers—let alone 
take them over—the National Coal Board 
is having to get into the coal retailing busi¬ 
ness at several levels simply to ginger it up. 
This week it announced a deal with Amal¬ 
gamated Anthracite Holdings by which it 
will take a half interest in one of its subsidi¬ 
aries, British Anthracite. This company 
operates, nationally, a wholesale and retail 
coal distribution service ; the intention is to 
make it a model of its kind and an example 
to the rest of the trade, showing what is pos¬ 
sible. This is the weakest part of the chain 
that leads to the consumer, the point at 
which coal is broken down from bulk into 
smaller lots and hawked around. All of this 
closely concerns the Coal Board; domestic 
fuel is not the Board’s largest market, but it 
is important and needs cherishing. 
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The first point at which the board did 
this was in its own distribution arrange¬ 
ments. Under the concentration scheme, 
now half-completed, the 5,000 rail distribu¬ 
tion points are being cut to 450, so that the 
larger stockpoints resulting can be supplied 
with full trainloads, an important saving 
over sending odd wagons around the 
country. The idea of getting into the next 
stage of the distribution chain at the 
national level—the Board is already involved 
locally, with the retailers in the coal-produc¬ 
ing areas it inherited at nationalisation—is, 
like Courtaulds, moving into garment manu¬ 
facture, to get the feel of the market and to 
introduce new methods. Jit has already 
involved itself with the approved merchants 
scheme, guaranteeing to the consumer the 
standard of the coal he buys and threatening 
the merchant with awful penalties for selling 
one sort of coal as another. This is the 
least that must be done to tighten up a very 
elderly trade and to make it—and the fuel— 
seem a part of this century. 


GPO 

Future Links 

W ithin the next four years, the Post 
Office will need at least £350 million 
worth of new telephone equipment, most of 
which will he supplied by the Joint Elec¬ 
tronic Research Committee consisting of 
four major companies—Associated Electri¬ 
cal Industries, Plesscy, the General Electric 
Company, and Standard Telephones and 
Cables. The Postmaster General, Mr 
Wedgwood Benn, announced on Tues¬ 
day further plans to modernise and meet 
demands for the telephone service; these 
have risen so steeply that new orders in 
1965 were 30 per cent higher than the pre¬ 
vious financial year and more than 70 per 
cent up on 1960-61. 

In order to meet this deluge, the Post 
Office has decided that all small and medium 
sized exchanges will have all-electronic 
equipment instead of the older electro¬ 
mechanical apparatus. (Electronic ex¬ 
changes will he more reliable, faster and 
cheaper to maintain.) However, the switch 
over will take some considerable time and 
a great deal of the conventional electro¬ 
mechanical.apparatus will still be needed to 
fill the gaps. By far the most modem 
development in this field is the “ Crossbar ” 
system pioneered in Britain by Plessey— 
manufactured also ty Americans and 
Swedes. Post Office telecommunications 
planners in the fifties decided to ignore sug¬ 
gestions from manufacturers that interim 
systems like Crossbar should be installed, 
preferring to go all out for purely electronic 
schemes—obviously underestimating future 
demands. They have bad to change their 
tune and Crossbar systems will be used not 
only for the small exchanges (usually up 
to 2,000 lines) but also at the targe'end of 
the scale. This decision is expected to help 
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Milling with the 
^Best People 

If you’re ifcfciiy one of the industries mentioned 
in this advertisement and you use Premier Colloid 
Mills, you cab be sure you’re milling with the best 
people and the best equipment. 

If you’re not milling with the best people 
there*** Dispersion Mill in our range to suit your 
need. Send us your problem for our laboratories to 
work on, or write for our Dispersion Mills brochure 
quoting your industry groups. 


Essential for dispersions in these industries: 


adhesives 

ceramics 

cosmetics 

chemicals 

electronics 

fireworks 


foodstuffs 
leather 
lubricants 
paints 
paper 

pharmaceuticals 


plastics 
polishes 
rubber 
soft drinks 
textiles 


Premier Colloid Mills Ltd. 


HERSHAM TRADING ESTATE, WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY, ENGLAND. Tel: Walton-on-Thames 26906 Telex: 26699 


HOWTO 
FIND YOUR 

CANADIAN 

CUSTOMERS 


There are close on four million square miles of 
Canada, which makes it an easy part of 
the world to get lost in. To find your way about 
this widespread but wealthy market, enlist the 
help of the people who know it best— 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. With 
1300 branches coast-to-coast, we can give you 
up-to-date, on-the-spot information about 
business conditions in every part of Canada. 

Our monthly Commercial Letter, describing 
current business conditions, will gladly be sent to 
you regularly free of charge. If you plan 
to expand in Canada also ask for our booklet 
"Doing Business in Canada" which gives you 
vital facts you must know. 

CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 

Incorporated in Canada with limited liability 

2 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 48 Berkeley Square, W.l. 

Manager: J. S. Rodgerson Manager: R. B. Watson 
HEAD OFFICE: Toronto, Canada 
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INSURING 

FOR THE FUTURE 


ICI employs 11,200 people in research 
and spends £22 million a year in the 
search for the new products and processes 
that will help to ensure a successful future 
for the Company-and for Britain. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED LONDON SW1 

WJ»« 
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exports. World sales of the Crossbar 
system have jumped in the last tenyfcariy 
but, according to manufacturers, foreigners 
have been wary of ordering British equip* 
mcnt that our own Post Office did not 
appear to want. 


DECIMALISATION 
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. AB the iddling' arpundwith t|ie pro#d: 
taognmmg d0esqfa ; ad$l opt to very myck ■ 
Last July's measure ofll£ deferred Schemes 
worth £55 million (£48 million of govern¬ 
ment money; £7 million of local authority) 
for six months. As Mrs Castle announced 
on Wednesday, this means Exchequer 
spending on major improvements and new 


constmetion fcr tfcii pepr wig be 

down^^cwiaBied pinion if 4138 

milliori x local afotnority spending wdl crop 
from about £18 million to £16-17 million. 
Next year the drop will be slightly larger. 
But this is still not very much. Also the six 
months* deferment is to be absorbed so that 
the damage is minimal. 


The £5 Unit 

T °fiis weekend, Australia decimalised its 
currency, with the basic unk 10s. re- 
christened as the dollar. New Zealand fol¬ 
lows suit on July 10th next year. In Britain, 
two and a half years have slipped by since 
the majority of the Halsbury committee 
recommended the adoption of the £-ceqt- 
system. But a new school of thought has 
grown up since then, mainly in industry, and 
favouring the £5 as a baric unit. 

The idea got short shrift from the Hals¬ 
bury committee which objected to a “ mil ” 
system; i,e. one in which the basic unit 
would need to be divided into thousandths, 
because of the more complicated mental 
arithmetic involved with three decimal 
places. With a £5 unit, sixpence is .005 ; 
.001 would be equal to x.2 ponce. Its adher¬ 
ents claim that it would keep the shilling as 
an “ intermediate ” unit (.01), and the shil¬ 
ling is still the baric unit iivcash trans¬ 
actions, bom out by the tendency for shops 
to quote prices in shillings up to about £5. 
So 49s. would become .49; 73s. .73 and 
£7 13s. would become—less obviously— 
1.53. Conveniently also the present note/ 
coinage system, from the threepenny bit up¬ 
wards, consists of is., is., is., 2s., 2is., 5s. 
(occasionally), 10s., 20s., roos. Given more 
5s. pieces and a 50s. note, the series would 
be complete. The school appears divided 
over whether the shilling should be decima¬ 
lised or not. The Confederation of British 
Industry is now collecting members* 
views. This could be a prelude to its bring¬ 
ing pressure on the government in favour 
of early reform, as it did—successfully—* 
year ago over metric weights and measures. 

SHORTER NOTES 

The Board of Trade has announce details 
of the new company—Fairfields (Glasgow) 
Ltd.—set up to run the Fairfields shipyard 
in Glasgow. The capital is £2 million con¬ 
sisting of £1 million ordinary shares and 
£1 million 7 per cent unsecured loan stock, 
1973. The Board of Trade has one half 
of the ordinary shares—and one. director on 
the board—and it has subscribed the whole 
of the loan stock. The other half of the 
issued capital has been “ acquired by private 
participants,” though trade union financial 
participation in the new company has yet 
to be announced. The Board of Trade has 
committed itself to support the new venture 
to the tune of another £$00,000 af it cannot 
raise sufficient Capital in the market by 1973. 
The government has still not announced 
what it is paying the original shareholders. 


IMPORTS PROM RUSSIA 


More Heavy Machines? 


Mr Soldatov, who retired as Russian 
ambassador to London thiB month, saw 
* enormous possibilities ” for the develop¬ 
ment of trade relations between Britain 
and the Soviet Union. But already Rus¬ 
sian exports to Britain are nearly three 
times higher than her imports. (Mr 
Soldatov insists that the UK benefits 
from this imbalance because the Rus¬ 
sians spend their surplus in the sterling 
area.) For the first eleven months of 
1965, Britain’s imports from Russia were 
valued at £108 million—24 per cent up 
on the same period the previous year ; 
while British exports to Russia were 
valued at only £42 million. But the hard 
truth is that it is not Russian policy to buy 
more from Britain and, if present indica¬ 
tions are anything to go by, this trend is 
likely to continue. 

Timber and cork, used largely for con¬ 
struction purposes, made up nearly 45 per 
cent of British imports from Russia last 
year. Non-ferrous metals took up 
another 17 per cent, and the rest was 
made up of things like textile fibres, furs, 
caviar, chemical compounds and even 
watches. Until now, machinery has been 
well down the list, but in the face of 
recent machine and heavy plant develop¬ 
ments in Russia, this could change. 

The Russians have taken a leaf out of 
the prewar Japanese book by importing 
the best plant and machinery the West 
had to offer—on which they based their 
own designs. They now have ready for 
export full ranges of at least eight highly 
sophisticated machines unique to Russia 
and better for their particular processes 
than anything available elsewhere. They 
have foundry equipment, forging presses, 
and strip rolling machinery, cheaper than 
that available elsewhere. The range of 
eight new machines includes tube reduc¬ 
ing machines, with a pneumatic balancing 
system that gives bigger 'output for the 
same operation, needing less power than 
any equivalent machinery on the market. 
Costing between £59,000 and £117,000, it 
is still 40 per cent cheaper than existing 
tube deducing machinery. The Russians 
have also developed a cold thin wall tube 
rolling machine which can deal with a 


wide range of materials including exotic 
metals used in power stations and 
rocketry. - It reduces the cross-sectional 
area of a tube by 80 per cent in one pass, 
compared to 30 per cent reduction in 
existing tube drawing machinery. This 
machine needs far less heat treatment to 
relieve metal stresses incurred during pro¬ 
duction than existing Western machinery. 
The British agents for the Russian 
machines claim there is no comparable 
machine in existence even in America. 
The same claim is made for the shaft 
rolling mill illustrated below. This is 
used for producing axles of all kinds for 
the tractor and motor industry, elec¬ 
tric motor shafts, and textile machine 
spindles. Shafts are rolled in a way that 
gives considerable metal savings over cur¬ 
rent machining methods and forging tech¬ 
niques. 

The only worry of the agent, Kclco 
Automation, is that service and spares 
will not be forthcoming—-a fear well- 
founded on bad experience with other 
eastern European exporters. But Kclco 
hopes to take on the servicing itself 
and import spares from Russia. 
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STEEL IN EUROPE 

The French Concentrate 


T he French steel industry has at last 
agreed its terms for getting into the big 
league. In exchange for a promise of cheap 
finance from the government, the largest 
producers are to merge into two groups that 
will be nearly as big as the German and 
Italian leaders. This reorganisation, which 
has been arranged in the context of France's 
new five-year economic plan, marks an 
important change in the industry’s thinking. 

Under the plan, which should be con¬ 
summated quickly now that the government 
has apparently agreed to providing the 
cheap finance, Usinor and Lorraine-Escaur 
will combine to make a unit with a total 
productive capacity of 6.3 million tons of 
crude steel; de Wendel and Sktelor are to 
make the other unit, with a capacity of 5.6 
million tons—8.3 million including a new 
steel plant being built at Gandrange. Both 
pairs have already been co-operating: 
Usinor and Lorrainc-Escaut in the exchange 
of products (the most basic way in which 
companies making different ranges of pro¬ 
ducts can help each other); Sidllor and 
de Wendel in the jointly-owned company 
Sacilor, now putting up the Gandrange 
plant. The two new groups, with a produc¬ 
tive capacity of 14.6 million tons a year, will 
involve a huge chunk of the French indus¬ 
try : last year it made 19.6 million tons of 
crude steel. And it should go some way 
toward meeting the criticisms within France 
against French industry in genera], of being 
too protection-minded, parochial and too 
content with small production units that are 
not competitive in international terms. 

In return for this effort to improve itself, 
the industry has got two main concessions 
from the government. It is to get American 
coal from the monopoly state importer at 
realistically low prices. (British steelmen 
would dearly love the same freedom.) 

Secondly, the industry is to get long term 
capital for its rationalisation moves at less 
than it costs the government—probably at 
4 per cent on the lines of the fivc-jw loan 
of F.300 million the industry received last 
autumn. Quite -some inducement to do 
things for its own good. However, it is 
well wrapped up in national interest 
arguments. 

These are common to all the European 
steel-producing countries: the production 
costs of small units may be neither here nor 
there in protected home markets, but they 
are very important when competing against 
the American* afid Japanese internationally. 
The most important moves towards larger 
units have been taking place in Germany, 
where first Thyssenbutte,* and Phoenix 
Rheinrohr and,, most recently, Hocsch and 


Dortmund Hfirder Hiittenunion (with Royal 
Dutch Steel looking on) have combined. 
The Italian industry has made large strides 
since the war: its Taranto giant is the 
largest mill in Europe. Faced with units, 
of this size, the French companies felt 
threatened and have at last moved together. 
The same arguments must present them¬ 
selves soon to the Belgians and the 
Luxemburgers. But Belgium, being largely 
dependent on exports, there is less argu¬ 
ment for strengthening its industry in the 
present form. Is the next move to be a 
series of cross-frontier rationalisations ? 
There are already enough crossholdings 
between Belgian, Dutch, French, German 
and Luxemburg companies to make this 
at least a possibility. Meanwhile, in the 
middle of this ferment the British industry, 
second largest in Europe, seems more con¬ 
cerned to prove that large production units 
are an expensive luxury than to take 
advantage of the economies they offer. 
They are becoming the small men of 
European steel. 


INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 

Lloyd’s Gives Way to 
South Africa 

T he Rhodesian crisis has had the 
unexpected result of allowing South 
Africa to breach one of the London insur¬ 
ance market's most stoutly-defended prin¬ 
ciples: that it must be free to repatriate 
the net premium income it cams overseas. 
The South Africans turned on the pressure 
after the British government had suspended 
payment of insurance claims to Rhodesia, 
and Lloyd's has now agreed to invest South 
African premium income locally until it 
amounts to adequate “security” for its 
South African business. The actual amount 
has not been agreed, but is likely to be a 
few million pounds—40 or 50 per cent of 
Lloyd's premium income from South 
Africa, which, it says, runs to “several 
million pounds." The outline agreement 
emerged this week from discussions between 
a delegation from Lloyd's and the South 
African registrar of financial institutions, 
who is, no doubt, only too anxious to 
demonstrate his vigilance after the recent 
outcry over the failure of the Parity 
Insurance Company. Hitherto Lloyd's had 
resisted all such pressures (including a 
growing chorus from the under developed) 
with the sound argument that tying up its 
funds around the world in dribs and orabs 


could only raise the overall cost of 
insurance. 

No doubt Rhodesia is in a state of rebel¬ 
lion against its constitutional government, 
and, as Mr James Callaghan stressed to the 
Commons this week, a similar situation with 
another sovereign government “could not 
arise." The fact remains that the suspension 
of Lloyd's payments for Rhtfdesian claims 
was unprecedented in peacetime. The 
South African government's pressure for 
some security was motivated by the thought 
of some future piece of—unprecedented— 
action by the British government. 

In Rhodesia itself, all Lloyd's claims have, 
in fact, been met so far out of the dwindling 
pool of premiums paid at the date of the 
rebellion but not remitted to London—and 
other premiums paid between the declara¬ 
tion and the ban on Lloyd's payments, but 
held up in Salisbury by the exchange 
restrictions. Whether this pool will last out 
until the existing contracts with Lloyds 
expire is anyone's guess. Certainly, the only 
effect of the ban so far has been to divert 
the flow of net premium income from 
Rhodesia away from Lloyd's to other coun¬ 
tries, South Africa in particular. Now the 
flow of net income from South Africa will 
also dry up for a while until the “ security ” 
fund is established. So far, therefore, only 
Lloyd's and the British balance of payments 
have suffered. Although Mr Callaghan's 
ban on Lloyd's payments was quite under¬ 
standable at the time, the British govern¬ 
ment will probably be, if anything, even 
less inclined to interfere with the payment 
of insurance claims in future. 


RUSSIAN BANKING 

Comrade Gnome ? 

Geneva 

ollowing the fashionable invasion into 
the once hostile regions of Switzerland, 
the state bank of the Soviet Union (the Gos- 
bank) has made its first approaches to the 
Federal Backing Commission with a view 
to setting up a subsidiary in Zurich. Rapid 
expansion of east-west trade in the past 
decade has produced a dramatic increase in 
the business done by agisting Russian banks 
abrofcd in London, Paris and Teheran. It 
has also led to the first tentative expansion 
in Russia's foreign banking network, like 
the Beirut branch of the Moscow Narodny 
Bank opened two vears ago. In Switzer¬ 
land, the Russians hope to find a new base 
for their very large Euro-dollar business and 
also to expand European contacts for the 
financing of trade between continental coun¬ 
tries and Russia. In a lesser role, a Russian 
bank in Switzerland could smooth the 
negotiation of Russian gold made 
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^antngcr Reservations—135 NEW ROND STREET, LONDON, W#l# Tel: HYDE PARK 4207 

Cargo Reservations— 2/5 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.l. Tel: HYDE PARK 2041 

Passenger and Cargo— 234 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER# Tel: BLACKFRIARS 4400 
Reservations . 
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These Debentures were offered uni soli Outside the United States, 
This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


February •» 1966 


$ 25 , 000,000 

Phillips Petroleum International 
Investment Company; 

- ■ 6% Guaranteed Sinking Fund Debenture* $ue 1981 

Unconditionally Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal, 
iPremiuOl, if any, Interest and Sinking Fund by 

Phillips Petroleum Company 


Morgan Stanley it Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Dillon, Read it Co. Inc. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities it Co. 


Lazard Frferes & Co. 


Kuhn, Loeb it Co. 
Deutsche Bank 


Algernons Bank Nederland N.V. Anisterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Banca Commerciale Italians 


Banco Narionale del Lavoro 1 

Banque de Bruxelles, S.A. Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 

Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et ITndustrie Common 


Bank of London it South America 

lmm* 


Banque Lambert S.C.S. 

Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et ITndustrie Commerzbank Credit Lyonnais 

Ak«l,i4»>»IUflwat 

DresdnerBank Hill, Sanmel & Co. Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. 

AktlenlSMllMliiIt Mflttlted Limited 

Lasaid Brothers it Co. Lazard Frdres ft Cie Samuel Montagu k Co. Morgan ft Cie SA. 


Morgan Grenfell ft Co. 
N.Al.Rothscli3dft Sons 
Societo Generale de Banque S.A. 

S.G. Warburg ft Cow 

LMM 


Sal Oppenheim, jr. ft Go 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. 

llMnd 

Stockhohns EnskBda Bank 


Person, Heldring ft Pierson 
Skandinaviska Banken 
Svenska Handelsbankea 


Banque Internationale a Luxembourg SJL 


Blytbft Co* Inc. The Dominion Securities Corporation Dread Harrimaii Ripley 

Glote Forgan, Wm. R. StaatsTne. Goldman, Sachs ft Co. HaHgarten ft Co. Kidder, Peabody ft Co. 


Ilf Dominion Securities Corpor at io n 


Lehman Brothers 
Smith, Barney ft Co. 

Incorporated 

Hayden, Stone 

Incorporated 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades ft Co. Merrill L 

Stone ft Webster Securities Corporation 
W. E. Hutton ft Co. F. S. Moseley ft Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ft Smith 

OttmMm (MhirIMUMM 


White, Weld ft Co. 
Spencer Trask ft Co. 
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mostly through tbe^Bank for International 
Settkipents. 

The Russians have chosen an indepen¬ 
dent bank in Switzerland in preference to 
another branch of the Gosbank because 
Swiss baakzt>jf:ljM? insists Swiss binks .be 
given reciprocal righa to establish them- 
selveS iii tae house cotmtnes pf any foreign 
banks that set up office* in Swiaeiflaad: 
here the Swiss hare finally encountered a 
country even less willing to welcome foreign 
banks., At this stage no formal application 
has yet been blade by the Russians, But 
their intention to set up a bank in Switzer¬ 
land seems serious, ana there appear to be 
no real obstacles m die way. 

international bonds 

Pipeline Clogging Up 

T he terms on the first tranche of Trans¬ 
alpine pipeline loan stock, and the 
latest issue for the Italian state oil group 
ENI, underscore just how tight the inter¬ 
national bond market in Europe has now 
become. The $20 million 15-year ENI 
issue is being priced at 95] to yield 6.45 
per cent. The banking consortium under¬ 
writing the Transalpine $27i million 
20-year issue has decided to offer a full 6i 
per cent at par to tempt buyers. 

These are higher interest rates than many 
other would-be borrowers on the inter- 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Tungsten reached a post-Korean 
war peak, as the disappearance of 
supplies from Russia squeezed the 
market even further. 


Copper, tin and sugar helped to pull 
our all-items indicator down 0.6 
points on the week to February 9th. 


Hldffiic * Percentego 

1B68a*100 chang* on* 



Fob. 

Feb. 

One 

Twelve 


2 

9 

month 

too 

month* 

ago 

ALL ITEMS 

1103 

109-7 

+ 10 

+ 2 9 

Food . 

986 

98 0 

- 2 2 

- 4 0 

Flbroo 

103-2 

103-2 

- 0 6 

► 2 7 

Metal* 

290 4 

289 5 

+12 9 

+33 8 


The ebonom/st Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

9 ChengeS relate, to this week's figures, but these, 
except the metal group, ere provisional because 
quotations for tee end woof ere not yet evei/ebie 
beyond lest week: 
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national market have beeq. expecting to pay. 
Certainly they are more than most of the 
high-grade American companies now join¬ 
ing the borrowing queue have been reckon¬ 
ing on. (Only Federated Department Stores 
and Avon, relatively unknown outside of 
the United States, nave so far paid rates 
of 6 \ per cent or more.) Bur, in setting the 
new standard, Transalpine clearly felt it 
had no real option. Hoping to raise in all 
some $135 million in loan capital, it could 
hardly care to risk failure on this, first go 
by shading the yield too finely. 

It had a whole series of warning pointers. 
Several recent international issues have in 
fact failed. And both underwriting and, 
more particularly, selling banks, with port¬ 
folios full to overflowing, have become in¬ 
creasingly reluctant to take up stock beyond 
the amounts for which they have firm 
orders. The selling consortia have been 
broadened out. Smaller banks, in the early 
easy days strictly retail customers of their 


larger colleagues, have now been ?c 
But this is merely one more indicator of the 
scarcity of buyers. Under circumstances 
when the quefee' of bbrfdwers -haft been 
swelling while the interest of some of the 
initial institutional takers has been waning, 
rates were bound to rise further. Evenjor 
the blue chipL Transalpine’s 6} per cent 
could thus become the nigh-grade norm. 
Not all borrowers can look elsewhere. 
American subsidiaries, under ■; President 
Johnson’s * voluntary ” restraints, have few 
dear alternatives even now. They cduld 
have even fewer, if continental Countries 
generally follow Canada’s example and iSfc 
their banks to give preferential t&atment to 
domestic borrowers, With Wall Street 
riding high, American convertible issued are 
still going well—Popsico’s $$£ million 
guaranteed debentures are reportedly find¬ 
ing a good demand. But the going dearly 
is likely to become rougher evefl for these 
issues over the weeks ahead. > 



Boeing 727 
AIR ACCIDENTS 

Sting in the Tail 

T wo of the several, heart-breaking air 
crashes since the beginning of this year 
have followed disconcertingly standard 
patterns. A vulture broke the rotor of a 
helicopter in Pakistan and 23 people died 
in the crash that followed ; birds are a 
deadly menace to aircraft and elaborate 
methods are used to dear them from air¬ 
fields, but how does one clear them from 
open country and at the heights at which 
helicopters fly ? This is a set-back, not only 
for Pakistan Internationa] Airlines, but for 
the use of helicopters for imer-dty com¬ 
munication in regions where surface trans¬ 
port is poor. 

But equally worrying was the disappear¬ 
ance of a rear-engined Boeing 727 in Tokyo 
Bay with the biggest air death roll on record, 
the fourth 727 to crash, all of them on com¬ 
ing in to land. The first rear-engined air¬ 
craft of them all, the French Caravelle, was 
trouble-free, but the second generation of 
much higher-performance rear-engined jets 
that replaced it have shown a disconcerting 
vulnerability to stalling trouble, i.e., at slow 
speeds, when there is no longer suffident 


flow of air to hold the aircraft up, they do 
not dip nose first, and pick up speed again 
as most aircraft do—they just fall out of the 
sky like the ill-fated, prototype One Eleven 
of the British Aircraft Corporation. When 
wind tunnel evidence was examined, it 
showed that the One Eleven had this tend¬ 
ency, but it was a tendency that could only 
be detected in the light of hind-sight. What 
emerged then was the disturbing discovery 
that although stalling is as old as aviation, 
there were big gaps in our knowledge about 
stalling, and wind tunnels in use across the 
world did not adequately show this up 
because the speed and volume of air 
going through them was apt designed to. 
These gaps in knowledge were not noticed 
while aircraft had their engines in the 
normal place. But they are crucial to the 
design of high performance, rear-engined 
aircraft. Most British rear-engined aircraft 
have had stalling trouble, mercifully 
detected while still on test. The Douglas 
DC 9 has hardly been in service long enough 
for any trouble to show, but is it what has 
downed the Boeing 727s in succession ? 
There is pressure among scientists ^ in 
Britain for a special, £3* million wind 
tunnel to test this son of thing. Someone 
ought to build fr-quickly. 


*42 

€BC 

Those Nosey Americans 

New York 

idbsprkad disapproval has greeted 
the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission’s proposed new rules for registration 
and disclosure by foreign companies whose 
shares are traded in the United States. 
The disputed regulation, which the SEC 
has drafted unenthusiastically to comply 
with the 1964 securities law, has been hotly 
attacked on two grounds. First, that it 
unwisely attempts to impose US standards 
and law extra-territorially; second, that it 
further limits foreign access to American 
investors. Unabashed, the SEC announced 
this week that it was going to investigate 
the Geneva-based, Luxemburg-registered 
imitual-fund-inpurance complex Investors 
Overseas Services. IOS is naturally com¬ 
plaining loudly on the grounds that it has 
always been careful not to have any opera¬ 
tions in the United States. But the SEC 
claims that IOS is selling in the United 
States, and therefore comes under its juris¬ 
diction. 

Basically, the proposed rule would re¬ 
quire registration by a foreign company if 
it has total assets of as little as $i million 
and if its stock is traded over the counter 
in the US, and is held by as few as 300 US 
shareholders; the stock of a foreign issuer 
listed on a US exchange is already regu¬ 
lated by the SEC under existing law. 

Registering a stock with the SEC not only 
requires filing of substantial information 
about the company’s activities and finances, 
but also subjects the company's “ insiders " 
to other SEC requirements. At present, 
listed foreign companies, as a rule, enjoy a 
blanket immunity from many of these. But 
under the proposed regulations, all listed as 
well as some unlisted foreign securities 
would have to comply with the rules. The 
best approach, according to opponents of 
the regulation, would be to exempt these 
foreign companies from formal restriction if 
they unofficially provide the SEC with 
much of die financial data it seeks, without 
forcing them to submit to US law against 
their will: otherwise, it is claimed foreigners 
will simply ignore the SEC. 

These views of the US securities industry 
coincide broadly with those of many foreign 
governments and issuers. Canada, for one, 
has filed a stiff protest with the State 
Department, complaining that the SEC 
actually proposes to extend US law into the 
affairs of Canadian companies. Canadian 
companies have complained that they will 
now find themselves subject to SEC regu¬ 
lation whenever Americans independently 
purchase more than the minimum 300 
shares of their companies on a Canadian 
exchange. The Japanese question the 
legality of the rules under international law 
and suggest that the disclosure the SEC is 
seeking should be obtained, if at all, through 
government - to - government negotiations. 
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Among individual companies complaining is 
Rolls-Royce. 

At bottom, the American securities ih- 
dustry fears that the chauvinism that 
prompted the inclusion of the foreign- 
securities provision in the 1964 Act will 
prove impossible to combat. The main 
thrust of the Act was to apply to smaller US 
companies the same financial reporting, 
proxy-solicitation and insider-trading rules 
that have long been applied to larger US 
corporations. But Congress put foreign 
issuers into the Act. The SEC, to its 
credit, vainly backed a voluntary programme 
of co-operation with foreign issuers instead 
of a mandatory one. A great deal now 
depends on whether the SEC, with the 
backing of such widespread protestation, 
will try anew to modify the law. Wall Street 
does not believe prospects are bright—unless 
the White House itself can be prevailed on 
to intervene. 


FUR TRADE 

Copenhagen Nips 
London* s Figures 

T he recent takeover battle for Anning 
Chadwick and Kiver, one of the three 
principal fur auction houses in the City, 
followed a sharp drop in profits, and is 
further evidence of London's partial eclipse 
as the leading world fur centre. London's 
role as a middleman in the international fur 
trade has become increasingly redundant 
over The last five years. Although it 
is still the principal European market for 
South West African and Afghan Persian 
lamb, it has lost virtually all its Russian sup¬ 
plies. Mink sales are increasing, but Lon¬ 
don’s share of world mink sales has steadily 
diminished. Some drift away is inevitable. 
Russia now sees little point in paying 
London a commission for selling its fur. 
And besides, by forcing buyers to come to 
Leningrad it can also earn the extra tourist 
exchange. In Scandinavia, where over a 
third cl the world’s mink is produced, the 
auction houses are owned by the mink 
farmers' co-operative and share their profits 
with them. 

The danger facing the London market is 
that the drift may snowball. Copenhagen, 
with a turnover in mink now nearly four 
times greater than London, looks like attrac¬ 
ting more international buyers—and the 
Japanese and Dutch mink farmers—away 
from London. Copenhagen's main limita¬ 
tions at the moment are shortages of ware-^ 
house space and sorters. Since mink has to 
be graded by quality, size, and colour, there 
is a premium on the quantity up for sale— 
the higher the quantity the better the grad¬ 
ing. Buyers in London are often forced to 
re-sort their mink lots. In addition buyers 
intending to manufacture a standard 
range of coats and trimmings; cannot come 
to London and be sure of getting in quantity 
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the specific kind of mink they want. So 
they go to Copenhagen, even when prices 
are a little higher than London’s. 



If mink auctions were well spread over 
the year this would not affect London too 
drastically. But they are not. They come 
thick and fast during December and 
January, often leaving buyers to choose be¬ 
tween several auctions in different countries 
on the same day. 

London can still hit back on two fronts. 
The auction houses could offer either bigger 
advances to mink farmers to tide them over 
the breeding period or else a rebate on the 
commission charged. Secondly'they could 
provide more comprehensible catalogues 
and improve the viewing facilities for 
buyers in their warehouses. At present con¬ 
ditions are cramped and the lighting is in¬ 
adequate. There may even be a case for the 
fur trade to follow the example of Covent 
Garden Market, get government aid to 
leave dingy Upper Thames Street, and 
build a new centre like the Scandinavians 
somewhere outside the city. 


SHORTER NOTE 

Proposals for fire protection in passen¬ 
ger ships made by the Americans In London 
last week are particularly relevant after two 
fairly recent fires: on the Greek ship 
Lukonin where 128 passengers died, and 
the Panamanian ship Yarmouth Castle 
which caught fire off the American coast 
last year, killing 89, many of them Ameri¬ 
can. 

The Americans are pressing for inter¬ 
national acceptance of regulations require 
. ing new ships to be built of largely non¬ 
combustible material, and they want exist¬ 
ing ships to be altered (by removing the 
decorative and often combustible fittings) 
to provide greater safety. This essentially 
sensible suggestion hides differences of 
opinion between America, Britain and 
Franco on the principles behind fire¬ 
fighting at sea. While the Americans 
simply want to build ships of materials 
that won't bum, British operators maintain 
that tliis will not stop things like clothes 
and bedding being set alight. They have 
plumped instead for sophisticated and 
expensive sprinkler systems, / . 
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Guide to 
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To make the right move at the right time in your 
business, you need the right bank. Nippon Kangyo Bank 
is just that. NKB is Japan's Commercial Bank engaged 
in complete banking services for overseas businessmen. 

Nippon Kangyo Bank is fully equipped to serve you 
with prompt personal attention. Backed by 68 years 
of practical experience in fostering the Japanese econo* 
my, a network of 1,200 overseas correspondents and 
over 140 branches throughout Japan, NKB puts at your 
disposal expert knowledge of Japanese trade and 

business. B # ^ _ B _ . 

Japan's Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK. 

HEAD OFFICE: Hibiy., Tokyo , 

LONDON BRANCH: 22 Wood Str«.t, London, E.C. 2 
Tofe MONarch 3562/6 T.I.x: 263469 LDN * 

NEW’YORK AGENCY: 40 Wall Straet. Now York 6 
,-taipo Branch: 35 po-ai Road. Taiooi 


Estate Duty 

Problems? 

There’s no need 
to lose control 
of your business 


Ask for EDITIfs booklet ‘Providing 
for Instate Duty*, which will explain 
bow we can help without taking more 
than a minority holding in your 
equity 


Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


Piercy House, 7 Copthall Avenue, 
London LC2 National 0381 

and all branches throughout 
the country of the 
Secretaries and Managers 

Industrial & Commercial Finance 
Corporation Limited 


Q»o 
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industrial reconstruction 

Jaywalking 

A great number of industrial reconstructions are taking place before the arrival of 
Sir Frank Kearton and the government-owned Industrial Reconstruction Corporation . 
Some are after its own heart ; the possible mergers of the pump-making interests of 
four major companies, and of two salt manufacturers announced this week would 
delight it. But elsewhere the outlook is mixed. The personal preferences of. boards 
of directors , and the lethargic habits of the Board of Trade , can easily get between the 
industrial ideal and the commercial reality . This week produced an excellent cross- 
section of cases . 


R oss group has withdrawn its bid for 
Associated Fisheries. By referring the 
proposed merger to the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission the Board of Trade has poured 
cold water on the battle just as Ross was 
about to counter Associated’s parrying 
blows. Ross has been saved from defeat, 
because Associated's directors, who control 
a third of the votes, were obviously deter¬ 
mined not to be taken over. But it would 
have been better if Ross could have put its 
arguments up to public view. In economic 
terms they seemed good ones. 

It now looks as if every large scale take¬ 
over will be automatically referred to the 
Commission and subject to long delays 
while the Commission deliberates. A bidder 
who goes ahead without waiting for a 
decision may well be forced to sell much 
later—the Monopolies Commission works 
slowly, and took six months to deal with 
the Pressed Steel-BMC merger. Yet Mr 
Jay at the Board of Trade, intent upon curb¬ 
ing monopolies, is happy to step suddenly 
into a takeover traffic theoretically 
encouraged by the rest of the governmental 
machine. If the Government is to prevent 
bottle-necks in industrial reorganisation it 
must speed up the Commission's workings 
and spell out the law about monopolies in 
greater detail. The normal English system 
of building up case law will be too slow. 


machine tool subsidiaries, James Archdale 
and Richards. Last year it bought Craven, 
then making losses. Craven and Asquith 
are two of the biggest makers of large 
specialised machines in Britain: what more 
natural than to merge them ? Equally 
Asquith has a good factoring (selling for 
other makers) organisation and Staveley 
badly needs this. For Alfred Herbert, the 
industry’s largest company, has just ended 
its arrangements to sell Archdale and 
Richards machines-—which could hurt 
Herbert as much as Staveley. 

So why the worry ? First, the Staveley 
management has not succeeded yet in 
making profits from Richards. This was, 
admittedly, in a bad way, with a brilliant 
range of new tools introduced ahead of their 
time. Then there is the question of which 
pairing is the less likely to fall into the trap 
IRC is designed to avoid : 

Some mergers simply lead to a concen¬ 
tration of ownership without securing a 
more effective deployment of the assets of 
the merged companies and result in 
loosely-knit groups of comparatively small 
production units ranging over a wide range 
of manufacturing activities. 

There is no risk of this happening if 
Asauith joined up with Elliott, but if it joins 
with Staveley, then the risk cannot be ruled 
out. 


Irksome Independence 

hb public flotation in Birmingham 4 X 
Delson & Co by Neville Industrial 
Securities cocks an unintentional snook at 
the IRC which wants either to consolidate 
small companies into big In a company nur¬ 
sery, like Neville itself or Charterhouse 
already do, or by soiling them to existing 
big companies, a business carried out by 
Business Brokers or Chesham Amalgams* 
dons. Del son looks a good' candidate for 
IRC’s attention: its main business, making 
and distributing nuts and bolts, would fit 
into the big Guest, Keen and Netdefolds 
group, while its other interest, assembling 
non-ferrous parts for transformers and 
switefagesr, would go well into one of the 
big heavy electrical companies. Yet despite 
its smallness Delson is going public: 35% 
of its equity is offered for sale at 6s 3d (with 
a tempting 7.4% yield) to give the com¬ 
pany a market capitalisation of £750,000. 
This is small enough for a public company, 
but £500,000 of this will remain privately 
owned, so the public will only be able to 
deal in the minute remainder. 

Delson is just the latest in a long line 
of small flotations; many of its predecessors 
have been taken over, but many soldier on, 
still small and still privately owned. How 
can IRC control this flow of companies to 
the stock market ? Men who have built up 
small companies are understandably 
attached to mem and they only want to let 
outsiders have a share to unlock some of 
the family cash or to give their business a 
market value. Outright sale tends to be a 
last resort—the sons do not want to take 
die business on or the local bank jibs at 
putting up more capital. The easy, though 
very expensive, way for IRC to achieve its 
purpose would be to bid for companies at 
prices higher than either the stock market 
or companies are willing to pay. Its profit 



Fear of the Future ? 

T ib board of Asquith Machine Tool, 
after rejecting last week’s bid from 
B. Elliott, has sought refuge in a marginally 
higher bid (13s. 6d. against 12s. $d. at 
present prices) from Staveley Industries 
and is accepting for the 11% of the equity 
that the directors own. In theory, either 
link-up ought to please the IRC. Elliott, 
under Mr Jack Frye, has a reputation for 
being a far more aggressive seller and 
efficient flow line producer of machine tools 
than most of the rest of the Industry. 
These talents applied to Asquith’s extended 
range of machines could work wonders. 
And Mr Frye may well not give up. He is 
considering raising a bid that was already 
generous at 19 times Asquith’s earnings. 

In theory, the Staveley link would be 
even better. Staveley has two major 
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would come only when it had welded 
together economic units. But, short of com¬ 
pulsion, what other solution is there ? 

The City Has Its Reasons 

O NE battle whose surprise ending turns 
out to accord, more or less, with IRC 
type ideas was the takeover battle for An- 
ning Chadwick and Kiver, the commodity 
brokers. Faced with an unwelcome bid of 
i as. 6d., later raised to 15s. from United 
City Merchants, the Directors of ACK 
looked round hard for a new partner. The 
successful expansionists at UCM wanted 
ACK, which has a far stodgier record, to 
round off the range of broking and mcr- 
chanting services it provides. The bid was 
opportunely timed: ACK has had recent 
difficulties resulting partly at least from 
troubles in the fur trade analysed on page 
642 . The means found to ward off the bid 
—by a broker, Capel-Cure, not by a 
merchant bank—were unusual, but, as it 
turned out, neither illegitimate by the City’s 
jungle code, nor against IRC ideas. 

Unlike moat chairmen faced by an unwel¬ 
come bid Mr Hallebone of ACK did not 
discourage shareholders from selling in the 
market. Many, seeing that the shares would 
not be worth 15s. if the bid were defeated, 
did so, at prices between 15s. 6d. and 
16s. 3d. Then it was announced that an 
unknown buyer had bought control in the 
market. This turned out to be the Wood 
Hall Trust which offered 169. 6d. for the 
rest of the shares, so that those shareholders 
who sold in the market were not notably 
worse off than the others. This is a neces¬ 
sary precondition to any other takeovers 
done in so indirect a way—in this instance 
with the knowledge of the directors of ACK. 
Had Wood Hall’s buying sent the price of 
the shares soaring up, as conceivably it 
could, early sellers could have had grounds 
for complaining they had been placed at a 
disadvantage vis-&-vis late acceptors. 

But all went well. Wood Hall Trust is 
an industrial Holding company closely asso¬ 
ciated with Samuel Montagu. It has a 
steadily expanding overseas trading and 
import-export subsidiary; this, Patterson 
Ewart, is like UCM in that its activities 
would also fit in with those of ACK, and 
that it has a lively management also 
apparently capable of a shake-up of ACK. 
A happy ending—just—by all standards, 
industrial and financial. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 

Is Perfection for Ever ? 

O ver the last ten yean. International 
Business Machines has had the most 
impeccable of growth records as the! chart 
shows clearly. Unlike any other company 
in computers, and almost any in other fields, 
its growth in sales (300% to over $3.5 
billion) has been good, that in pre-tax pro¬ 
fits even beta* (415%)’ and in dividends 
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paid out (837%) best of all. Profit margins 
on sales have actually widened in the ten 
years from 20 to 27% pre-tax. IBM-now 
has an enormous backlog of computers 
installed which can generally be replaced 
most conveniently—or only—by other IBM 
machines. It has an enormous and con¬ 
tinuing support from the orders for hard¬ 
ware, as well as research and development, 
from the United States government. Even 
the shares, which sold at over 50 times 
earnings in the heady days of i960, now 
sell at a more sober (by Wall Street 
standards) 37 times. 

It requires some nerve to say that all is 
less than perfect in such a garden, but it 
may be. IBM staked a great deal of money 
on its new 360 series. It spent $1,150 
million last year (against a previous record 
of just over $700 million; on new plant and 
facilities, especially for the mass production 
of the units used for the solid logic tech¬ 
nology of the 360 series. Yet it has not 
been able to produce units fast enough. At 
the same time micro-electronic, integrated 
circuits, the next stage in computer develop¬ 
ment, look likely to hit the scene earlier than 
IBM might have hoped when it planned 
the 360 range. And IBM has had delivery 
problems at the upper (and most profit¬ 
able ?) end of its range. 

There could be a number of ill effects 
from these factors: change to new models 
is especially expensive when they replace 
other machines that have to be taken back 


IBM -Ten Glorious Years __ 

— 1956-100 —1000 


/~ WO 



at an attractive price. These older machines 
may not find a very ready market—unless 
the United States government decides that 
obsolescent computers arc not strategic 
weapons and IBM can send its old ones 
east of the Iron Curtain. Similarly prob¬ 
lems could arise—with plant, equipment and 
computers—if IBM has to turn to micro¬ 
electronic circuits sooner than it would like. 
On the big machines, customers could get 
restless at a delay, and competitors like ICT, 
Univac and RCA are very ready to pounce. 

Any long-term assessment of IBM is 
complicated by the fact that the accounts 
do not divide sales or profits. So we do not 
know whether IBM's margins differ signifi¬ 
cantly country by country, and whether 
those (like England) where it has only, yes 
onh, 40% of the computer market are 
major drags. Again is could be that the 
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policy of selling dear but servicing well 
indulged in by IBM pays off handsomely 
where it is a question of selling older, well 
depreciated machines in comparatively small 
markets in underdeveloped countries. But 
to all criticisms IBM need only point to the 
sad struggling state of its rivals. It has 
fought them successfully over the last ten 
years. Doubtless there were other doubts 
then—about some of IBM’s machines, its 
selling prices, or its dependence on the 
United States government. Perhaps present 
doubts are just gossamer webs, due to dis¬ 
appear in the strong sunlight of increasing 
profits. 

JAGUAR CARS • 

Less Glamour, More 
Profits 

J aguar makes virtually all its profits from 
its beautiful, sexy, cars. Daimler buses, 
Guy Lorries, and Coventry Climax fork¬ 
lift trucks contribute relatively little. So 
last financial year—to July 31st, as Jaguar 
though quicker than of yore is still slower 
with its accounts than other, more compli¬ 
cated motor groups—profits were stagnant 
at about £2.4 million pre-tax. They were 
much the same five years ago, before the 
purchases of Guy and Daimler. So was 
production of cars: for although capacity is 
now nearer 600 a week than its former 500, 
strikes cost Jaguar the whole of the 
(theoretical) extra production. This year 
things should start to change for the 
better. 

First, in cars: there is additional capacity 
now at work, with more to come concen¬ 
trated on the E-type sports car. Four-fifths 
of these are exported: the arrival soon of a 
four-seater version should boost sales 
further. But, at home Jaguar will be hit by 
trading down, sometimes to below its 
cheapest model, during the credit squeeze. 
Long-term outlook for so small a manufac¬ 
turer is dodgy. Jaguar's engine is sixteen 
years old, many 01 its saloons conceived 
ten years ago. Both engine and cars are 
viable for a few years yet. But, unlike a 
larger maker, Jaguar can afford no mis¬ 
takes : the Mark X nearly was one before it 
acquired a larger engine. And, unlike Rover, 
Jaguar is not going to extend its range. It is 
to stay within its present narrow bracket 
from 2.4 litres to just over 4, from £1400 
to £2,500: which leaves little room for 
manceuvre. 

In trucks and buses the opposite is true: 
Guy and Daimler |?e about to profit from 
new—if narrow—markets. Profits from 
Guy’s big trucks will be small until the 
Cummins/Jaguar engine factory gets going 
in two years or so’s time. Jaguar has 
already taken over a large factory near Guy 
to make engine parts. Daimler’s new ranges 
of double and single decker buses are both 
.extremely good designs, and are taking some 
of Leyland's home market. On this bus and 
truck side the pace is slower, and the scale 
of affairs less daunting for a small man. 
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LEMEMULL SIffiET 
(Mill End) 

TO LET 

Four Office Suites in substantial building 
near to Lloyds, 2,000 to 4,000 $q. ft. 

ALSO-Other office suites, 
shops and industrial premises in:— 

The City and West End of London, 
Chatham, Melton Mowbray, 
Leicester and Tunbridge Wells. 

For details please apply to:— 


ST.QUll\ITIN SON & STANLEY 

Chartered Surveyors 

149 LEADENHALL ST. LONDON EC3 

AVEnue 6055 _ 


DRON & WRIGHT 

Surveyors & Valuers 

Ingersoll House, 

9, Kingsway, 

LONDON, W.C.2 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND LETTINGS 
THROUGHOUT 

LONDON AND THE PROVINCES 



UNDER ORE ROOF 


warehouse, showroom 


AMD OFFICES 

SO,000 sq. ft. 
in 


RISHOPSGATE, E.0.2 



a. ceosvsNon street, London, w.i. may/Ut am 
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Jaguar- is still run by a group of men 
inspired by Sir William Lyons: it has a 
superlative name and a number of good 
products. It would fit happily almost any¬ 
where eHjc pi the industry, A merger with 
Rover woulil make sense, sfe would a take¬ 
over by Leyland. Possibly more likely, but 
only in the long run, is a take-over by BMC, 
which now under its Pressed Steel hat 
makes all Jaguar’s bodies, except those for 
the E-type. BMC has been notably un¬ 
successful with big cars, makes no buses, 
and would like to extend its lorry side up 
the range. While waiting for events, 
buyers of Jaguar “A” shares can reflect 
that at 29s. 6d. the P/E ratio is under 8, the 
best in the motor industry in a concern 
which is more likely than most to report 
(eventually) higher profits in the current 
year. 

FINANCE HOUSES 

Rights Issues in 1967 

R ights issues were supposed to be dead 
after the 1965 Finance Act, because 
dividends on Ordinary shares paid gross 
after a 40% corporation tax, cost 1.66 times 
as much as loan interest. Even so three 
market favourites, Humphries Holdings, 
Ozalid, and Ready Mixed Concrete have 
bucked the trend lately, and raised equity 
either to provide working capital or to give 
themselves leeway for other borrowings or 
take-overs in the next year or so. 

From the look of recent accounts of 
finance houses it seems likely that the con¬ 
sumer credit industry, too, is going to be 
squeezed into the equity market—not this 
year perhaps, but next quite probably, and 
for certain whenever the present restrictive 
cloud is lifted. First, this is because the 
finance houses seem to have shaken olf the 
willies of bad debt experience for good, and 
the latest financial year marked a very large 
increase in business. Despite the money 
famine and credit squeeze both Bowmaker 
and Mercantile Credit increased their assets 
employed sharply during the year. In both 
cases reserves did not keep pace ; the con¬ 
sequence was the rise in effective gearing— 
the ratio of total borrowings to capital and 
reserves—shown in columns 2 and 3 of the 
table. Goulston a smaller company, notable 
for the generous discounts it provides 
dealers, has geared itself up again after 
rights issues in 1963 and 1964, and Mr 
Julian Hodge’s Anglo-Auto undeterred by 
adverse publicity managed a small rise in 
gearing not surprising considering how 
conservatively it is geared at the moment. 
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4 of the four companies has 
exceptionally high gearing by comparison 
with a fast grower among* unquoted com- 
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panies, Forward Trust, or with Astleyjm 4 
UDT among the quoted groups. MOrepvqr! 
the ratios could fall a little this yeir^to? 
lending is effectively pegged and profit mar¬ 
gins are firmly on the up. Meanwhile, how¬ 
ever, another perceptible change is coming 
over the pattern of finance house borrowing. 
After the bank restrictions and money 
shortages of 1965 the finance houses never 
again want to be over-dependent on bank 
borrowing, and even by the autumn 
Bowmaker, Anglo-Auto; and Goulston had 
run down the proportion of bank finance 
in their total borrowings (columns 4 and 5 
in the table). Mercantile, was the odd man 
out, but today’s balance sheet could well 
show another picture. At the same time 
the companies are going for longer-term 
deposit money, even though they have to 
pay more for it, as some guarantee against 
future flights of capital from the market. 
At the year-end, Goulston had deposits of 
£2 million for over a year. Mercantile 
Credit’s money borrowed for between 3 and 
12 months had risen from £19 million to 
£15 million, while deposits for less than 
three months actually fell. 

This is a money market which is only 
beginning, but already insurance companies 
and other institutions are taking quite an 
interest. It is a development, after last 
summer’s experience, which the larger 
finance houses welcome and wish to foster. 
But to conform with institutional 
requirements, the companies have to keep 
increasing equity capital in line with fixed 
interest borrowings—and so not increase 
their gearing. The time for the necessary 
rights issues will be when the next bout of 
expansion, sanctioned by the authorities, 
threatens the existing ratios—as it could any 
time from early 1967 on. 

PEKGAMON PRESS 

Subscription for Success 

N o one can make 9uch profits from 
publishing as Mr Robert Maxwell, 
chairman of Pergamon Press. He has built 
up Pergamon since 1,951 into a public com¬ 
pany with trading profits in the yeaf to 
October 31,1965, of £900,000. While mbst 
publishers looked on publishing as a way of 
.life for gentlemen, Mr Maxwell was clever 
enough to see that there was big money 
to be made by stepping in where the others 
feared to tregd. Science was the coming 
thing, with,* dearth of scientific publishers 
and a brttieid-up demand in the learned 
world for specialist journals. Once a pub¬ 
lisher has a journal like Spectrcqfiimka 
Acta on his books, he has a captivcgiarltit, 
in university and institute libraries through¬ 
out the world : aqd the?$ libraries, partjcu- ,. 
farfy fo^Amenet, are mt so.far veryconf. 
cem^)%ith the price they pay. Pergamon . 
now W a number , of, ytry piont&ble; 
monopolies, ■ ’W" -■ 1 A' 1 "* 

Pergafeon i»l$6 "pt^lshes tkjofe, ; TfaTf 
chattily and ftfief- 

national Librfft ^ Sciehte, Technology, 
Engineering and Liberal Studies ” is tohavp 
1,660 titles ’ by 19!350 of this papet- 
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Jba<* onslaught , hay*, 40,, fa* appeared. 
. ■ s#rb<^ 4 o« efpafidfeg 

i ilb - Bm iPfbrmnm still 

depend very largely on journal subscrip¬ 
tions,. which are paid to advance .;ahd $0 
help its liquidity. Mi Maxwell if confident 
about the dutlook: 4 * > . ' , 

“ It is a fact that a second internatioiial 
research journal or reference yrork dupli¬ 
cating a field which your company bps 
already covered would have rib particular 
merit or advantage/’ 

The danger to Pergamon lies not from rival 
journals so much as from the libraries 
becoming restive over the constant splitting 
of already specialised journals. The lib¬ 
rarians can see that they tnen have to pfty 
more for the same coverage and m&y 
tell their academic colleagues to find ;a 
cheaper publisher. 

Pergamon does not give sales figures, 
although Mr Maxwell sits on the Labour 
backbenches and could have anticipated the 
Companies Bill published last week. But 
“ publication income unearned ” was 
£422,000 at October 31st and journal sub¬ 
scriptions run in calendar years. So the 
£422,000 looks like two months subscrip- 
.. tions in advance; if so the turnover of the 
journals side comes out at £2.5 million, six 
times the amount paid in advance. The 
group's total trading profit was £900,000. 
Trading margins seem to be high enough 
to tempt undercutting competition. Perga- 
mon’s shares yield 4 -5% at 31s. 

In Brief ... 

20 Million Teeth Talk 

Amalgamated Dental’s board urge share¬ 
holders to accept the 75s. bid from the 
American company. Dentists’ Simply, The 
rival bid from the British Dental Manufac¬ 
turing is worth 8s. less but Amalgamated is 
not leaving money to settle the matter. Its 
works committee, unknown to the directors, 
wrote to tile Chancellor urging him to allow 
Dentists* Supply to take their company 
over. Amalgamated stocks 20 {pillion of 
Dentists’ Supply’s teeth: jiDcaftl wire to 
take it over, the contract with Dentists* 
would be repudiated, further supplies of 
teeth would be stopped and existing stocks 
would lose their value. But if Dental did 
win and dumped the teeth on the market, 
how would Dentists’ fare ? How would it 
sell its teeth without the present outlets 
through Amalgamated ? 

Slowing pp, I, 

. WatiMbctfft tWjyJIg pfeiwt. fcf&'Up 5 % 
to £42.3 million. Profits have now risen 
wkhout a break since 1956, but the rate of 
japmaw is noticeably slowing down: the 
-gj$(yt!i['rate since 1956 is 6.8%, but since 
'1^ a, is only a shade over 5% ; so this 
yjrar’s' Increase was a little below trend. 

: $^Q$|«$rth is trading up vigorously, bi|t 
I966 fa? not likely to be a happy year for 
retail sales. The shares yield 4.8% at 
20s. 3d. and could slip some way to bring 
the earnings yield up towards the average. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 




THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 


The 36th Annual General Meeting of 7he 
Lancashire Steel Corporation Limitetl will he 
held on 3rd March at the Masonic Hail, 
Winmarteigh Street , Warrington* 

The following are extrdtts front the.State* 
tnent of the Chairman , Mr. Philip E. Holloway , 
circulated with the report ami accounts for the 
year ended 2nd October, 1965. 

RBVIBW Of PROWS 

In my review last year I expressed some 
misgiving for the future, anticipating a 
reduction in trade in general which would 
ultimately affect the Steel Industry. Demand 
remained strong throughout the year. Sales 
for the Group being £32,900,000 compared 
with £31,673,000 for the previous year, but 
there were, however, indications of a 
weakening in the Qroup’s markets in the 
final two months. 

In the statement made at the time of the 
announcement of the Interim Dividend, 
mention was made of the further measures of 
re-organisation being undertaken with a 
consequent period of dislocation. From the 
information available at that time it ap¬ 
peared that the results of Lancashire Steel 
Manufacturing Company were improving, 
but unfortunately this progress was not 
maintained. 

At this point I feel I should detail the new 
equipment and the re-organisation that hns 
been taking place in the Group qver the last 
two or three years. We have built an entirely 
new Rod Milt and have closed down, at 
least temporarily, the old No. 1 Rod Mill. 
Wc have brought into operation new handl¬ 
ing plant for our raw materials, a new- Sinter 
Plant and a Vacuum De-gassing Plant, we 
have rebuilt the Wire Rope factory and have 
moved the Pearson & Knowles operations 
to a new site. We have still to complete the 
new 22" Rolling Mill, which for reasons 
outside our control was considerably 
delayed. In addition, we have introduced 
oxygen lancing in the manufacture of steel. 

The present position is that a major part 
of our new equipment is now in operation 
and is functioning on a more satisfactory 
basis. 

We have taken urgent steps to improve 
the top managerial structure and steps 
are being taken further to strengthen the 
whole organisation. 

It is with particular regret, in view of the 
sustained demand, that 1 report a reduction 
in the Manufacturing and Trading Profit for 
the year to £455,000 compared with the 
previous year’s figure of £1,067,000, the 
charge for depreciation being slightly more 
than in the preceding year. 

Apart from this reduction in profit of 
£612,000 arising in the main from the 
particular difficulties of the Steel Company, 
there was a reduction in other income com- 

K red with that of the previous year which 
d included a non-recurring dividend of 
£200,000 from an Associated Company. The 
Group's bank borrowings increased during 
the year and, in consequence, the charge for 
bank interest rose by £198,000. 

The Available Income of £276,743 is little 
more than sufficient to cover the dividend on 
the Preference Shares and the interim divi¬ 
dend of 2%, less Income Tax, paid on the 
Ordinary Shares, but in view of our high 
profit retentions over a long period of years 
the Directors felt it reasonable to transfer a 


Croup sales maintained; 
profits affected by 
operational difficulties and 
higher operating costs. , 


sum of £87,914 from Revenue Reserve in 
order to recommend a final dividend of a 
further 2%, less Income Tax, making a total' 
of 4% for the year. 

THB VBAR'S TRAOINO 

Production of the main sections of the 
Sled Works, compared as follows wiih those 
of ihe year 1964: 

1965 1964 ±% 

(52 (53 (aJIow- 

weeks) weeks) ing for 
Tons Tons e\lra 
week) 

C oke. 348,000 324,000 -I- 9 

Pig Iron . 397,000 365,000 +11 

Ingot* . 658,000 652,000 + 3 

Finished Steel... 471,000 491,000 ~ 2 

The year under review proved to be one of 
the most difficult wc have experienced for 
some considerable time since the operational 
and technical difficulties mentioned in my 
last annual Statement continued into the 
present financial year and, with orders for 
our products continuing high, it was neces¬ 
sary to purchase billets to meet the demands 
of our Finishing Mills to satisfy our 
customers' requirements. This, together with 
the operational difficulties, adversely affected 
the profits for the first six months of the year. 

At the time of the Interim Statement in 
May, and following a record production in 
April, the billet shortage was finally over¬ 
come and it appeared that the profits for the 
second half of the year would be sub¬ 
stantially improved. Unfortunately, this 
forecast proved optimistic due to the con¬ 
tinued and increasing heavy cost in the last 
six months of the year, which was not offset 
by the hoped-for increase in production. 

The market for our rolled steel products 
has been generally good throughout the 
twelve months under review, but there were 
indications towards the end of the financial 
year that a falling off in demand was likely. 

In commenting on individual products 
Mr. Holloway said, in reference to heavy 
and re-rolled sections and bars:— 

During the year we marketed our new 
80,000 lbs. high yield star-shaped bar — 
LanCs 80. This is an entirely new product 
in the future of which we have every 
confidence. The building restrictions im¬ 
posed have had an adverse elfect on sales, 
as a number of projects for which this bar 
was specified have either been postponed or 
cancelled, but we anticipate that, when the 
restrictions arc relaxed, the demand should 
be high. 

PRICES 

Once again when a price increase of reason¬ 
able proportions could have been awarded 
in April 1965, and when the demand for all 


steel product*/wa* strong, a mere token 
increase amounting to some 1% was affitfwetfc. 
Rince that date Itirdhec additional costs in 
the form of wages, salaries? services and fttw 
I materials havel»d to be absorbed. TMp 4s 
particularly so b the last lix'monthg pf the 

that, unless n ^substantial 
which is long overdue H‘ ;0 fitited. ■' ~ 
efficiency and future ex^abSoQ^ef 
Industry will be seriouslyte^Mtited. ^ 

'Taking the case of wire rods which-still 
form some 70% of the products of Lan¬ 
cashire Steel Manufacturing Company, it is 
worthy of note that in July, 1937 the basis 
price for 50 tons of Soft Basic Steel Wire 
Rods was £41.9s.6d. per ton. Today, after 
4he last Price Determination in April, 1965 
it is £41.8s.0d. This, however, i9 not the whole 
story, since the basis price for 100 tons of 
Soft Billets in 1957 was £33.1U.6d. pcr ton 
and in 1965 is £32.16s.6d., admittedly giv ing 
an increased price differential between billets 
and rods of 13s. 6d. per ion. But in a vertical¬ 
ly integrated Company such as this which 
produces its own billet requirements, an 
overall reduction has been sustained. 

Light years ago the price of rods gave a 
reasonable return on capital employed. 
Since that lime conversion costs have con¬ 
tinued to rise despite a greatly increased 
production, increased efficiency, and new 
and improved methods of manufacture. 

With the ever rising cost of capital plant 
and the continuous claims for wage increases, 
increased raw material charges, the more 
exacting specifications and demands for 
higher quality, the return is now indeed 
meagre. 

It is perhaps one of the more disheartening 
aspects of the case that management working 
to the utmost of their capacity have so far 
found their efforts nullified by a prices policy 
forced upon them. 

WUTURB PROSPECTS 

At the time of writing a reduction in demand 
for heavy steel sections, fcrro-conmte bans 
and wire rods is evident in all of which 
products this Company is concerned. This is 
a matter of serious concern in view of the 
results obtained in the high demand period 
of 1964/65. 

Steel capacity is now such that we can 
maintain the required production of wire 
rods and bars in coil and, in addition, sup¬ 
ply the future demands of the 22" Mill when 
it comes into full operation. 

It is anticipated that steel production in 
1966 will show a decline compared with that 
of the previous year. Having re-organised 
our sales force during 1965 we are now 
better equipped to meet what will be a highly 
competitive market not only at home but 
also in the export field. 

In a period such as this when the Steel 
Industry as a whole is operating under 
difficult conditions and the future outlook is 
' uncertain it is more than ever necessary that 
* no effort be spared to sol ve our own particular 
problems by technical Improvements and 
the more efficient use of materials and man¬ 
power. By these means we are endeavouring 
to ofTsct the effects of increasing costs, and 
although (lie results may not be felt for some 
time or enable us to maintain in the current 
year the profit figures for 1964/65, I hope 
that an improved position will eventually 
be achieved. 
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THE 

ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


HIGHER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
MORE ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK FOR SCOTTISH INDUSTRY 


The Annual General Court of Proprietors of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland will be held 011 
March 1st in Edinburgh. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement dated February 5, 1966, by 
Hit Grace The Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, KT, PC, GCVO, LLD, Governor 
of the Bank: 

I should like to express most sincerely the 
thanks of the Court and the Proprietors ro 
both Mr W. R. Ballantyne and Mr G. P. 
Robertson and also to the Staff of the Bank for 
their work during the year. The rapidly 
changing circumstances of the times—and the 
probability that this will continue—demand an 
additional quality from the Staff in the shape 
of a readiness to* look at old problems in new 
ways and to try new methods. We are con¬ 
fident that the Staff will respond enthusiastically 
to this call. 

THE THREE BANKS C.ROtlP 

As a continuance of the policy which I out¬ 
lined in my last year’s Statement, I shall first 
give the principal features of the Consolidated 
Accounts of the Three Banks Group before 
turning to those of our own Bank. Current, 
Deposit and other Accounts of the Group show 
an increase of £38.8 million over the 1964 figure, 
reaching a new peak of £440.2 million. 

The Group Consolidated Accounts include 
for the first time the figures of Glyn Mills 
Finance Company, the wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Glyn, Mills & Co., whose formation in 
January 1965 I mentioned in my last State¬ 
ment. Glyn Mills Finance Company have had 
a successful first year's trading and of the in¬ 
crease of £38.8 million in balances left with 
the Group by its customers, over £30 million 
is attributable to this Company. The employ¬ 
ment of these balances is widely spread over the 
various categories of assets shown in the Con¬ 
solidated Accounts. Where the Finance Com¬ 
pany’s funds have been employed in the form 
of short-term re-deposits maturing after 
January 1966, these are included' for the pur¬ 
pose of the Consolidated Accounts under the 
heading of Advances. 

The Company wffl, I am sure, continue to 
provide an increasingly valuable service to 
custotpers of the, Group. The Group total of 
Advances at the end of the year was £ 211.5 mil¬ 
lion, an increase *££ 25,9 million from the pre¬ 
vious year. • 


Investments in Britisli Government Securi¬ 
ties which are valued at or under market prices 
in accordance with Group policy, totalled 
£46.4 million. 

Group net profit for 1965 was £3,117,741 as 
compared with £1,996,663 for 1964, a rise of 
56.1 per cent. This is a result of the higher 
interest rates ruling during the year, combined 
with tlie increase in the resources available to 
the Group which have enabled us to offset 
steadily rising costs, particularly in respect of 
salaries and other staff benefits. 

Our provisions for Tax this year have been 
affected by the changes introduced by the 
Finance Act 1965. Like other companies, part 
of our profits is now assessable to the new Cor¬ 
poration Tax, but the old tax system still applies 
to the rest of our profits until April 1966. Due 
provision has been made for all the Bank's Tax 
liabilities (Corporation tax has been estimated 
at 40 per cent) and while these amount to sub¬ 
stantially less than would have been required 
wholly on the old basis, we have the additional 
advantage, in this transitional year, of being able 
to retain the income tax deducted from the final 
dividend, payable in March 1966, as well as 
from the interim paid last September. After 
April 5, 1966, the Tax on our dividends will 
require to be paid to the Inland Revenue and 
from that date we shall be wholly on the Cor¬ 
poration Tax basis. 

To the Group Profit for the year falls to be 
added £804,493 brought forward from 1964, 
making available a total of £3,922,234. 

Your Directors recommend that there be paid 
a final dividend at the rate of 102 per cent 
actual, making with the interim dividend of 
81 per cent paid on September 15th last, a 
total of 19 per cent for the year (17 per tent 
in 1964). 

This will involve a disbursement of £703,237 
if the recommendation is approved. Alloca¬ 
tions to Reserve Funds and Contingencies 
absorb £1,650,000 leaving £999,709 to be 
carried forward to 1966. 

Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. continues its 
policy of expansion and has increased its 
branch representation during the year with the 
opening ,of new branches at West Moors . 
(Bournemouth), .Harwood (Bolton), Newhold 
(Chesterfield), Norwich, Oxford, Poynton 
(Cheshire) Harlescott (Shrewsbury), and Well¬ 
ington Road South, Stockport. 


Traditionally Glyn, Mills & Co. have always 
sought to adapt the services they provide to 
meet the changing needs of their business custo¬ 
mers. They continue to follow this policy as 
is shown by the development of Glyn Mills 
Finance Company to which l have already 
referred. 

THE ROYAL BANK Ob SCOTLAND 

I now turn to our own Balance Sheet which 
is shown separately. 

Our deposits at £159.4 million show an in¬ 
crease of £7.8 million over the 1964 figure, a 
rise of 5.1 per cent. 

The average deposits for the year were in 
fact higher by nearly £5.8 million. 

Notes in circulation at £16.7 million show 
an increase of £1.2 million on the 1964 figure. 
This increase is due in some measure to our 
introduction in the latter half of 1964 of £1 and 
£5 Notes of a size which has proved more 
popular with customers and the public. 
Although considerably reduced in size, they 
retain the well-known characteristics of previous 
issues. 

The ratio of our liquid assets to our deposits 
and note liabilities was 38.2 per cent (35.6 per 
cent last year). 

Advances at £79.8 million are £4.4 million 
higher than at the end of 1964. Despite the 
increase, they in fact show a considerable reduc¬ 
tion from the average at which they have been 
running for some time, a reduction which is 
likely only to be very temporary. They have 
been financed partly from the increased re¬ 
sources available to us and partly from the 
sale of investments in British Government 
Securities which stand at £19.3 million (£23.9 
million at the end of 1964). 

The increase in deposits is reasonably satis¬ 
factory'and is in accordance with the general 
trend in Scotland, but there is no doubt that 
competition for deposits which has been so 
much discussed in recent years is likely to in¬ 
tensify. Certainly the slow rate of growth of 
commercial bank deposits in Scotland continues 
to be a disturbing featunsnd with the pres¬ 
sure of demand for advaoecs little room will 
be left lot - manoeuvre by the banks when 
Government .rmtrktfatt art removed; If we 
have to bid fa; deposits, then this must inevit¬ 
ably have its dfat oft industrial costs in the 
shape of higher interest ratfcr* and it must also 
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moke it more difficult for the banks to promote 
medium-term and short-term export finance at 
the concessionary rates requested by the 
Authorities. 

CREDIT RESTRICTION 

We have been operating under Credit Res¬ 
triction for the entire year under review, three 
official letters of guidance covering the period. 
Under their terms we have to give every pos¬ 
sible encouragement to exports, restrain the 
growth of finance for imports and restrict the 
overall rote of growth of advances to the private 
sector to an extent not exceeding an annual rate 
of abdut five per cent during the twelve months 
to March 1966. 

This js by no means easy to accomplish as 
the demand for accommodation continues at a 
very high level. In our application of the direc¬ 
tives. we do our utmost to cause customers as 
little inconvenience as possible and we thank 
them for the co-operation and goodwill in assist¬ 
ing us to meet the requirements of national 
policy. 

Direct action on our liquidity was also taken 
during the year by a call once again for Special 
Deposits—£700,000 in the Balance Sheet. 
These deposits were provided for as a control 
measure in 1958 nnd were first demanded in 
1960, subsequently being released in 1962. For 
the Scottish Bunks it is encouraging that once 
again in the special circumstances of the Scot¬ 
tish economy they have been asked for only 
one-half per cent of deposits as against one per 
cent from the Clearing Banks. 

It is apparent that curtailment of bank lend¬ 
ing in one form or another will continue to be 
one of the restrictive measures of Government 
policy for a considerable time. 

The prospects of an early decrease in Bank 
Rate which were emerging towards the end of 
the year have been retarded by the raising of 
the American Discount Rate to 4\ per cent. 
This increase has added to the difficulties of 
.American Companies in financing expansion in 
Scotland and in turn our own Treasury restric¬ 
tions make it more difficult for the banks here 
to fill the resultant gap. 

NEW BRANCHES 

New Branches were opened during the year 
at George Street, Aberdeen; Dumbarton; 
Fraserburgh ; Beckford Street, Hamilton ; Ren- 
held Street, Glasgow ; and Glencoe (sub-branch 
to Kinlochlcven). 

I indicated last year that it was our intention 
to increase the number of our Mobile Banks 
which provide banking services to some of the 
more remote and scattered communities. In 
furtherance of this we have introduced this type 
of service to selected districts in Lanarkshire 
based on our Biggar, Lanark and Lesmabagow 
Branches, and shall shortly introduce it in Perth 
and Dundee districts operating from Perth 
Branch and from Perth Road and Hilhown, 
Dundee Branches. We already have mobile 
banks operating in the north-west of Scotland, 
Arran and Strathspey. 

COMPUTER ACCOUNTING 
Our Computer Centre equipped with a 
Leo III data processing system was formally 
opened on November Sth by Lord Nelson of 
Stafford. 

The programme which I outlined last year 
has been implemented and the current accounts 
of twenty-four Branches are now being pro¬ 
cessed by the computer. This number is being 
increased every- week, < - .... 
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The cheque clearing department is now being 
integrated with the.uni* and the Registrar's 
Department has moved into the Centre. The 
Register of Stockholders has been transferred 
to ? the computer, which also undertakes the 
preparation of share certificates, dividend lists 
and warrants. 

The computer's capacity is not wholly taken 
up by these activities and we shall willingly 
place any unused time at the disposal of cus¬ 
tomers who wish to avail themselves of the 
service. 

THE ECONOMY 

The year under review has been overshadowed 
by Balance of Payment difficulties. The 
Government's policies are meeting with some 
success and they hope that overseas payments 
will be in balance by the end of 1966. But 
even if the trade gap is closed, repayment of 
the large foreign loans has to be made. To 
achieve this, both imports and domestic con¬ 
sumption will have to be restrained for some 
considerable time and exports increased beyond 
their present rate. 

The National Plan sets the targets at which 
we must aim and although it is too much to 
expect that they will all be attained, it is always 
better to have a target to aim at, however diffi¬ 
cult, than none at all. If the Plan is to meet 
with success, however, a strong Prices and 
Incomes Policy is essential and this still remains 
one of our most pressing economic problems. 

Looking more particularly at Scotland, there 
are encouraging signs that a breakthrough in the 
diversification of industry has been attained 
and that prospects for sustained growth in 
industry and employment appear much more 
assured. That we arc no longer so dependent on 
heavy industry i< very welcome. 

A great measure of credit in achieving this is 
due to the efforts of the Scottish Council (De¬ 
velopment and Industry) and 1 feel it might be 
appropriate if I quote from their Annual Report 
—* during 1965 .industrial pro¬ 

gress has been rapid, measured by any standards. 
Employment has continued to rise. Established 
industry has maintained its expansion and 
diversification. New companies have arrived in 
greater numbers than before. Scottish exports 
have risen. Industrial confidence has been 
maintained.' 

Much remains to be done, of course, and while 
Scotland is doing reasonably well in a difficult 
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economic period, there are still one or two weak 
spot* here aod there, particularly in some of the 
traditional heavy industries. The number of 
Scottish collieries which are nearing exhaustion 
or which will eventually be closed as uneco¬ 
nomic does not make pleasant reading, but in 
the end the competitive position of the Narional 
Coal Board will be a great deal stranger. What 
is required is the provision of more advance 
factories and greatly increased re-training facili¬ 
ties, particularly in the districts affected by the 
pit closures. There is still considerable scope, 
too, for the allocation of a much greater share 
of Government technological spending in 
Scotland. 

PUBLICITY 

As a follow-up of our film 1 Your Money and 
Your Life’ which has been In considerable 
demand from organisations, associations, schools, 1 
etc., throughout the country, we have had a 
further film made, 1 A Step Ahead.' The new 
film, which has been produced to mark the 
installation of our Computer Centre, deals with 
•transport facilities in Scotland against a back¬ 
ground of typical national scenery. 

A ‘ Monthly Summary of Business Conditions 
in the United Kingdom ’ was introduced during 
the year by our Group Central Intelligence 
Bureau and has been well received. It forms a 
useful complement to ‘The Three Banks 
Review.’ 

By these means and by our various other 
publications, we aim to demonstrate that our 
Bank has services which are available to, and of 
benefit to, all sections of the community. There 
is no doubt that at one time the sheer size of 
financial institutions did breed in some quarters 
a vague, if unfounded, apprehension of banks, 
an image which the banks for various reasons 
did little to dispel. While these criticisms, T am 
sure, do not hold water nowadays, what is still 
perhaps not yet widely enough realised is the 
great variety of services which are available to 
account-holders of the Joint Stock Banks, all at 
call under the one roof; and with an attention 
to detail and presentation irrespective of the size 
of the account maintained. 

Certainly we cannot be satisfied until we have 
demonstrated, by making significant in raids into 
the numbers of men and women of all ages who 
do not yet regularly use a joint stock bank, that 
an account with The Royal Bank is as necessary 
as any of the other essential personal services of 
modern living. 




n TRANSPORTES AEREOS 
T PORTUGUESES, S. A. R. L. 

LISBON, PORTUGAL 

LATEST TRADINC FICURES 


Total Revenue in Esc. 

Gross Profit in Esc. 

Net Profit in Esc. 

Ton-k ilomctres available 

Kilometres flown . 

Passengers carried . 

Passenger load factor 
Cargo-mail in tons . 

Copies of the full report ti 
PORTUGUESES . 19 Lower Re# 
and TRAfalear 5124. 


1964 

719.696426 

199,716,371 

22499445 

93499409 

9,176,745 

266,799 

63 

2,237 


1963 

570,718,549 

65,800,000 

—6,000,000 

71.500,000 

8,710.019 

202,882 

62 

1,798 


available from TRANSPORTES AEREOS 
Street, London , S1P1, Tel.: TRAfalgar 6767 
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SECOND BRITISH ASSETS TRUST 

LIMITED 

INCOME AND DIVIDEND AGAIN INCREASED 
MR ALASTAIR C. BLAIR ON THE FINANCE ACT 


The eighty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Second British Assets Trust Limited will 
be held on March 3, 1966, at the Registered 
Office of the Company, 9 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh. 

The following is the Review by the Chairman, 
Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended, December 31, 1965. 

The 1965 Finance Act has radically altered 
all the taxation rules under which Investment 
Trusts have been operating and has hit them 
harder than any other form of financial institu¬ 
tion. We have suffered in three ways. 

Firstly, Capital Gains Tax is levied on all 
realised capital profits made by the Trust and 
also upon the individual gains made by share¬ 
holders on the sale of their shares. In an 
attempt to mitigate the double taxation thus 
caused, Investment Trusts arc required to 
provide shareholders each year with a certificate 
of die capital gains tax paid by the Trust for 
the preceding year so that this can be used by 
shareholders as a set oil against the ultimate 
gain when they sell their shares. For rhe year 
1965 this figure amounted to id. per share. The 
administrative complications of this system are 
enormous and 1 would endorse the plea of other 
Trust chairmen that the Chancellor should 
amend the Act to exclude Investment Trusts 
from Capital Gains Tax altogether, seeing 
that they are b^ definition precluded from 
distributing capital gains to their share¬ 
holders. 

Secondly, the introduction of Corporation Tax 
has materially increased for us the taxation pay¬ 
able, both on overseas investments and on 
British Government stocks. The large overseas 
investments built up by the investors of the 
United Kingdom over the past 100 years form 
the last reserves readily realisable to support 
the value of the pound. It appears to be Lhe 
policy of this Government, by penal taxation, to 
force the liquidation of these investments. 
Immediately after the war the Government sold 
off overseas assets to pay for the import of food. 
Under the emergency conditions of those days 
such action may have been justified but there 
can lie no excuse for following a similar policy 
to-day. As you will see from page nine of the 
Report we are not large holders of British 
Government stocks but the introduction of 
Corporation Tax makes them even lest 
attractive to us than they have been in the 
past. 

Thirdly, the introduction of Corporation Tax 
involved the renegotiation of the Double Tax 
Treaty with the United States of America. 
Details have recently been announced and it is 
dear that the Government have used the Treaty 
to put yet a further handicap on portfolio invest¬ 
ment in the United States. We shall no longer 
receive a credit for the underlying American tax 
which has been paid by companies from whom 
we receive dividends. Whereas formerly income 
from American companies was only taxed once, 
it is now taxed three times. It suffers US Com¬ 
pany Tax, UK Corporation Tax and, when 
distributed to shareholders, UK Income Tax. 


The effect of all these changes will only show 
up gradually in our accounts. 1965 must be 
regarded as the first of three transitional years. 
We have recast our Accounts to exclude Double 
Tax Relief from our income and have instead 
deducted it from the amount of tax which we 
have paid. During the next few years arrears 
of Double Tax Relief will be received in respect 
of final claims for earlier years but the amounts 
will be quite small. 

THE YEAR'S RESULTS 

Our total income for the year shows a rise of 
£69,500 or 12.5 per cent but this is partly offset 
by a full year's interest on our dollar loan so 
that the increase in gross revenue is only 
£24,000 or 5.7 per cent. The income received 
from the American investments made as a 
result of the loan would not in the first year have 
been sufficient without Double Tax Relief to 
cover the loan interest. We are confident, how¬ 
ever, that these investments will in the future 
ptovide increased income as well as capital 
growth. The market value of the investments 
made from the loan of $4,000,000 amounted at 
December 31, 1965, to $4,670,000 showing an 
appreciation of 16.7 per cent. 

Your directors considered their future divi¬ 
dend policy wirh care in view of the tax handi¬ 
caps to which we have been subjected. They 
decided to recommend for 1965 a final dividend 
of 9d. per share, making with the interim of 
6 d. a total dividend of Is. 3d. per share, the 
rate which they considered justified by the 
results for the year. They further decided to 
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recommend that this rate be maintained for the 
next two transitional years provided the gross 
revenue before tax does not fall. It may be that 
the substantially higher tax charge in the future 
resulting from our high percentage in North 
America, will involve drawing upon our ample 
Revenue Reserve to maintain this dividend 
rate. We would rather do this than reduce our 
North American stake as we are of the 
opinion that the interests of shareholders 
will best be served by maintaining our high 
percentage there and by using the reserves built 
up in the past out of revenue to mitigate 
the effects of penal taxation. By 1968 the 
growth of American income should offset 
increased taxation. 

OUTSTANDING GROWTH AMERICAN 
INVESTMENTS 

Considering all the difficulties of the past 
year it is pleasing to be able to report on the 
capital side that our valuation and the break 
up value of our ordinary shares are again both 
at record levels. For this the credit must 
largely go to the performance of our North 
American investments which have fully justified 
our hopes. I would quote as an example our 
largest American holding, Pennzoil Company,, 
which, purchased in October, 1963, has almost 
trebled in value. We still regard North 
America as the most attractive area for invest¬ 
ment in the world to-day and we would hope 
that the growth in value of our portfolio there 
will over the years offset such falls as we may 
have to face on our holdings in the United 
Kingdom. 

Unless the present inflation in the United 
Kingdom abates the prospect for British 
industry is grim indeed. The failure to gener¬ 
ate a high enough level of internal savings has 
been at the root of our economic troubles for 
two decades, and it must still be our hope that 
die Chancellor of the Exchequer in his budget, 
will give encouragement to personal savings—a 
remedy which has not been tried by either 
political party since the war. 


Barclays Bank Limited 

Annual Meeting of Stockholders 


The Annual General Meeting for 1966 of the Stockholders of Barclays Bank Limited 
was hold on Wednesday. February 9, |%6, at (he Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, EC3. 

Mr John Thomson ft he Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary read the Notice convening the Meeting and the Report of (he Auditors. 

The Report of the Directors and the Accounts for the year 19£5 were approved. 

Final Dividends of 74 per cent on the Ordinary stock and 10 per cent on the Staff stock, 
less income tax at the standard rate in each case, were declared, payable on February 18, 

1 966, to the Stockholders on the Register of Members at the close of business on 

January 13, 1966. 

With the exception of Field-Marshal the Right Hon. the Earl Alexander of Tunis, 
KG, PC. GCB, OM, GCMG, C5L OSD. MC, Mr A. C. Barnes, DSO, OBE, and Sir 
Donald ^orsfall, Bt., who did not seek reflection, the retiring Directors were re-elected 
and other ordinary business was transacted. 

A Vote of Thanks to the Staff and a Vote of Thanks to the Chairman for presiding 
at the Meeting were unanimously accorded. 
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1ST BOWMAKER LIMITED 

ADVERSE CONDITIONS SUCCESSFULLY SURMOUNTED 

LONC-TERM PROSPECTS VIEWED WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


The thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting of Bowmakcr Limited will be held on 
February 28th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the Chairman, Sir John 

Cowley, KBE, CB, AM s 

The year under review has proved noteworthy for an exceptional number of adverse 
factors. In the first place bank rate was increased in the first month of our financial year by 
a swingeing 2 per cent and although seven months later it dropped by I per cent, rates for 
deposit money and bill discounting did not immediately follow suit. When bank rate 
increased we put up our charges to our customers to offset the effect of the higher bank rate 
on new busines, but this had no effect on instalment credit transactions already on the books 
and our substantially increased trading profit for the year was reduced, by a nearly doubled 
interest charge, to approximately the same figure as last year. 

We have also had to contend with two separare amendments to hire-purchase and hiring 
control orders and a request from the Governor of the Bank of England, received in May, 
to restrict in the year ending March 31st next our facilities to the private sector. In spite of 
these difficulties our total instalment credit business has increased satisfactorily and an 
additional amount of over £1 million has been added to our reserve for unearned charges. 

In addition to ordinary instalment credit business we have increased our leasing trans¬ 
actions by more than £5 million. 

The profit for the year, itfter tax, in spite of the difficulties 1 have mentioned, is not only 
higher than it was last year but it is not far short of the highevt figure the group has ever 
achieved. 

Vour Directors are pleased to recommend a final dividend of 11 per cent less tax, 
which makes a total of 15 per cent for the year. 

BOWMAKER (COMMERCIAL) LIMI1TD 

In spite of continued tierce competition, our share of the national motor instalment 
credit business has slightly increased during the year. Apart from motor business we have 
continued the policy of providing finance in connection with rhe acquisition of plant and 
machinery arid for general development. 

Bowmaker (Plant) Limited: Overall sales have increased and once again a strong 
contribution has been made to the group profits. 

Tractorvision Limited : A considerable amount of reorganisation has been carried out 
and the plant is in better shape to increase its deliveries. 

Bowmaker (Ulster) Limited: The company in spite of having been adversely affected 
in a similar way to the English companies, has made good progress during the year with an 
increased profit. 

Bowmaker (C.A.) (Pvt) Limited: The financial year for both the Rhodesian and 
Zambian companies ends on May 31st and the combined profit of the two for their year 
ended May 1965 was significantly higher than that for the previous year. 

EUROPEAN CREDIT UNION 

Two years ago I reported the decision of your Board to adopt a policy of direct 
co-operation with individual leading finance houses throughout Western Europe. This 
policy has been carried out and, largely on the initiative of your company, has resulted 
during the year under review in the formal establishment of the European Credit Union. 
Its purpose is to enable leading European finance houses to introduce, on a reciprocal basis, 
business arising from the need of exporters to arrange medium-term instalment credit for 
their foreign customers. 


IUTURE PROSPECTS 

Next year dividends will be paid gross and this will require a higher profit to give an 
adequate cover for the same rate of dividend. Judging from the figures so tar this year this 
should be achieved. 

Despite the present adverse economic climate which makes a short-term prediction 
difficult, I have no doubt that in the long-term the business of consumer credit in this 
country will increase. When it does this company is organised, equipped and staffed to take 
its full share. 
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KfLUNGHAlt (RUBBER) 
DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE 

mk Abomsars statement 


The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Killinghall (Rubber) Development Syndicate, 
Limited was held on February 7 th in London 
Mr J. Addinaetl, Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
Statement foe the year ended June 30 , 1965 : 

It is satisfactory to be able Co report choc crop 
for the year at 782,000 lb. was once again higher 
than the previous year, an increase of 24,600 lb. 
being recorded. The net price per lb. received 
. for our output, the main part of which continues 
to be sold as field latex, was slightly higher than 
that received for 1963/64, whilst production 
costs, including export duty, showed a small 
reduction. 

Tin tribute showed a considerable rise over 
1963/64, following treatment by the dredge of a 
localised enrichment combined with higher tin 
prices. Since the dose of the financial year out¬ 
puts have dropped. It follows, therefore, that 
our tribute income to date for the current year 
is much reduced. As regards the opencast mine, 
although production of tin ore is not expected 
to commence before the latter part of the 
January/March 1966 quarter it is hoped, in due 
course, that it will make a satisfactory additional 
contribution to our tribute income. 

The return from our Trade and other invest¬ 
ments has more than doubled. The result is a 
net profit before tax of £125,334, an increase of 
£63,854. After providing for tax your Board 
recommend a final dividend of 100 per cent 
making with the interim already paid, a total of 
125 per cent for the year, which compares with 
the equivalent of 60 per cent for the previous 
year, after taking into account the capitalisation 
issue. 

Members will be anxious to know bow die 
new Corporation Tax in the UK is likely to 
affect the Company. As an indication, assuming 
a 40 per cent rate for Corporation Tax and the 
requirement to account for income tax on dis¬ 
tributions had applied to the accounts to June 
30, 1965, we could have paid dividends totalling 
approximately 95 per cent. 

For the first six months of the current finan¬ 
cial year, 431,000 lb. of rubber have been 
harvested as compared with 416,000 lb. for 
July /December, 1964. The average price for 
the second half of 1965 has been fractionally 
lower than for the same period in 1964. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed to: 
Financial Publicity Department, 

The Economist, 

25 St. James's Street, 

. London, SWi. 
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CASTliTIELD (KLANCi) 
RUBBER ESTATE 

MR ADDINSELL’S $TA‘IEMLNT 

Tin* fifty-ninih Annual General Meeting of 
Carrie held (Klang) Rubber liMntc, Limited, was 
held on February 4ili in London, Mr J. 
Addiiiftell, (Chairman, presiding. 

The following arc extracts from hi* circulated 
Statement for rhe year ended June 30, 1965: 

The rubber crop for the year at 4,577,000 lb. 
.showed an increase of 164,500 lb. over that for 
the previous twelve months in spite of adverse 
weather conditions ai our Johore estate, and the 
cxrensive changes in tapping systems and re- 
tasking on both properties to mirigaie the effects 
of the weekly day of rest for tappers. These 
changes should in the long term work out 
satisfactorily and particular ntrention is being 
paid to increasing the outputs per tapper and 
thereby reducing the costs of collection. 

Net proceeds from rubber sales over the year 
averaged id. per lb. higher than tor 1963/64 
while costs showed a small increase of {d. per 
lb. The profit from our rubber showed, there¬ 
fore, only a modes! improvement, bur our 
income from other sources, mainly trom trade 
investments, increased substantially. The profit 
for the year before rax at £134,382 compares 
with 1 107,864. Tax requires £44,004 leaving 
£90,378 compared with £75,709. An interim 
dividend was paid in fulv last and a final divi¬ 
dend of 22J per cent is now recommended 
making 27* per eem for the year. This com¬ 
pares with an equivalent of 20 per cent paid List 
year. 

The principal provisions of the Finance Act 
1965, affecting plantation companies, come into 
effect next April, when Overseas Trade Cor¬ 
poration status will end, and. following the 
iiKroduotion of corporation tax. the Company 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

will have to deduct and pay over to the revenue 
authorities income tax on dividends. The 
amendments to the original draft of the Finance 
Bill will afford us some trsuisitional, if inade¬ 
quate, relief over the next seven years. Had the 
new taxation pattern applied to these accounts, 
assuming a 40 per cent rare lor corporation tax 
and similar retentions, then the year's dividend 
of 27 ^ per cent would have been approximately 
23 per cent. 
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During the year ended June last we replanted 
279 acres and the programme for the current 
year is about 330 acres. The higher, acreage will 
enable the Company to take full advantage of its 
eligibility for grants under the new Replanting 
Scheme. 

Prospects for 1965/66 indicate little variation 
from the profit levels of the last two financial 
years. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


GOULSTON DISCOUNT COMPANY 

LIMITED 

TEN YEARS OF GROWTH 

Net Unearned 


Yoai i»l 


Issued 

Proiii 

Net 

Total 

Charges 

(in iwlli 


(Aipilul 

bctoic 

Dividends 

Group 

Carried 




Taxation 

Paid 

Assets 

Forward 




t 

i 

£ 

£ 

1956 ... 


100,000 

12,846 

4,850 

519,802 

66,498 

1957 ... 


110,000 

3\3*s 

5,079 

861,027 

133.795 

1958 ... 


140.000 

53.436 

6.499 

832.SI9 

89.995 

19V) ... 


500,000 

92.417 

23.426 

2,814,730 

4*15.216 

1961) .. 


N70.000 

131,656 

47,010 

3,423.886 

324,988 

|9(,| ... 


870,000 

1 20,794 

52,675 

4,212.732 

433,539 

196? ... 


870,000 

207.648 

64,006 

5,785.110 

718,162 

196» ... 


1,018,000 

372,137 

94.374 

8,648,414 

923.575 

1964 ... 


1,514,000 

557,320 

152,390 

15.776,810 

1,591.927 

1965 ... 


1,314,000 

558,880 

149,610 

20,133.623 

2,034,8(10 


Diieciorx : Su Leonard Oyer, Bari. (Chairman.) 

L . L. Davidson, ECA (Managing Diicctor.) 
S. Dsmdson. 

S. L. Fowler, MB 
J. t. Williams, FCA 

C opies of Hie full Report and Accounts may be obtained from 
Hit Secretary, G. H. Kncpler, BSc(Lcon), AC A, 

51. Grosvenor Street, London, Wl. 


INTERNATIONAL HOLDINGS 


Year ending December 31st 

1964 

1965 

Net Assets. 

$87,749,483 

$94,196,559 

Am; Long Term Debt . 

$10,000,000 

$10,000,000 

Net Assets applicable to Common shares . 

S77.740.4lSJ 

$84,196,559 

Net Income available for Common shares . 

$2,480,601 

$2,444,692 

Net Long Term Capital Gains realised. 

$3,672,540 

$4,046,773 

Net asset value per share . 

$41-17 

$45-10 

(Calculated on shares outstanding on December 31, 1965, after adjusting for the Capital 



Ciains distribution and shares repurchased in 1965.) 




Substantially all the net earnings totalling $1*30 a share have been declared as dividends for 1965. In addition a 
distribution of $2*20 a share from the long term capital gains realised by the Corporation in 1965 has been declared to be payable 
on 28th February, 1966 in additional shares of the capital stock of the Corporation, or, at the option of each shareholder, 
in cash, to holders of shares at the close of business on 28th January, 1966. 

On 8th February, 1966, the Board of Directors announced their decision to declare, subject to shareholders* approval of 
the necessary increase in the Corporation's authorised capital stock, a stock split in the form of a 100 per cent stock dividend, 
in which case one additional share would be issued for each share outstanding. It is proposed that the payment of the stock 
dividend be made on 13th May. 1966 to shareholders registered with the company on 15th April, 1966. 
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LIMITED 

(Investment Trust Company) 
Governor : Mr S, John Pears, PC A 


CAPITAL: Authorised . 

Issued . 

5 per cent Debenture Stock. 


£47,000,000 

£14,902,000 

£5,3*5,000 



Cases 


In his statement circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1%5. il»„' Governor comments on the future as well as the results of the past veur, which show:— 


<' A PI I A t (Issued) . 

tARNINGS (Net) . 

DIVIDI ND . ... 

RLSPRVIS . 

DLBLNT L'RF. STOCK 

ASSI1S . 

INVI SI Ml NTS (Book Value) 


* I he Direclois .il>o uvommend the payment of a Spec 
ahncMiual income received m Ioi which 1*119,000 (net) is 


Dec. 31, 

1965 

£14, 902. (MX) 
£I,XI5,000* 


Dec. 31, 
1964 

114,902,000 

£1,618.000 


131 per cent* I3J per cent 
£7,393. (MH) 16,794.000 


£5,355,000 

€69,824,000 

£27,465,000 


£5,355,000 
£65,3'1. (XX) 
£26,9i>VOOO 


•tl dividend of l] per cent *Vi*m 
not included in the above livurc. 


Binding cases for The Economwt are 
available from Easibind Ltd. The cases 
are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, 
and are gilt-lettered on the spine, they 
provide an extremely effective and 
fiim binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the 
air edition with two quarterly indexes. 
The year can be stamped on tho spine. 
The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s Ordure. Mating 
requirements dearly end enclosing a 
romitfdnce, should be sunt, not to 
Thu economist, but to — 

EasiMnd Limited, (Dept F), 

House, 4 Uxbudqe Sited, 
K'«nsinqtpn, London W 8 
PARk 0036 (3 lines) 


SILVER 

HIBIUE 

YEAR 




Habib Bank Limited 

CtNTML OFFICE HABIB £ u A R t KARACHI-21 PAKISTAN 


(ONDKNSIT) BALANCE SHKhl AS AT IV .< ’ MBER 31, 1965 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 


PROPLRTY AND ASSETS 


Authorised Capital. 

Paid-up Capital . 

Reserve l-und and Other Reserves 
Deposits a nd other Accounts 
Bills Payable and Other Liabilities 
Profit and Other Surplus. 

TOIAL RUM:TS. 


Rupees | 

100,000.000 ( ash and Balances will) Banks. 

50,000,000 Investments . 

31.000,000 Advances .’. 

... 1,973,810,562 Premises. 

91,320.655 rurniture and I ixtuies . 

6,709,182 Other Assets .’. 


. 2,152,840,399 


Toiai. Ri-i*i i s ... 


Rupees 

331,616,089 

537,892,798 

1,234,015,422 

17,828,48.8 

13,162,148 

18,325,454 

2,152,840,399 


Over 1,100 Correspondents ihronghowi ilv World 

Branches in Pakistan. Over 425 

Branches Ovciseas . Bombay, Kuala Uimpur 

HABIB BANK (OVERSEAS) l )MITEI> 

Central Office, Karachi-21 
(Pakistani 

Branches: Aden, Beirut, Colombo, London. Mombasa, Port Louis 
I o nd on Branch - 12, Finsbury Circus, I C2 — Telex 28951 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The Economist Intelligence Unit periodical 
make available on subscription the results of a 
international research . The publications includes 


(UARTERIY ECONOMIC REVIEWS OF COUNTRIES 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIST 

Ura« Oil Company in the West End requires an Economitt 
(Female over 23) to assist in the collation and interpretation of 
statistics. An Economics degree and previous experience in 
industry essential. Excellent conditions. A commencing salary 
in the region of £1,500 per annum is envisaged for this post 
Please write, giving details of age. education and career to date, 
quoting No. L/I29, to Box No. E2054. c/o Charles Barker & 
Sons, Ltd., 20 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


58 each quarter covering over 120 countries; condos 
analysis ot economic conditions and prospects; political 
developments and implications for buiiness, trade 
policy and necessary statistics. 

PAPER BULLETIN 


Quarterly, deals with each of the main types of papar 
and also with the specialised products not dealt with 
regularly and systematically by other publication* 
supplemented by monthly inlorinuuon sheets. 

MOTH BUSINESS 

2 u*rterly, is devoted to the affairs of automobile and 
lied industries; includes analyses of conditions, long 
term and short term prospects oj international market* 
industries and companies; assesses trends in vchidn 
design and equipment. 

IETAJL BUSINESS 

Monthly, for all who are interested in the UK mark* 
lor consumer goods; contains regular reports on the 
factors affecting spending on a national and regional 
basis; makes forecasts of sales of the main groups of 
merchandise; analyses the supply position; analyses tha 
significance of new developments in retailing organi¬ 
sation and prepares special reports on the market 
prospects for individual products. 

MARKETING IN EUROPE 

Monthly, similar in purpose and scope to Retail 
Business but covers western Europe. The bulletin it 
prepared on the Continent by EIU companies and 
offices and is edited and published in London. 

EUROPEAR TRENOS 


Quarterly, covers developments in the European 
Economic Community and tha European Free 
T rade' Association. 


RUBBER TREROS 


Quarterly, studies longer term trends; production i 
world trade; analyses the outlook in the main 
sinning countries; reports on trends in important 
rubber-using industries, and on developments in 
rubber consumption in the USSR, China and ochav 
communist countries. 


BARB FIBRES 


Quarterly, is devoted entirely to the affairs of the i 
manila and allied industries, giving them much > 
exhaustive treatment than any other publication. 


Full particulars from: Subscription Department, 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ll4 

Spencer House , 27 St James's Place, 

London, SWl 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Uncoln Building , 60 East 42nd Street, 

Neu York NY, 10017 


The EIU has offices, companies, and representatives in 39 countries and 
correspondents in almost all others. 


University of St. Andrews 

QUEENS COLLEGE, DUNDEE 

Faulty of Social Sdetwe 


Applications lire invited for the follow tag 
posts teuuble from October 1, lPCti. or 
earlier by Atrufigomciit : 

LEG rURKHHIPS IN ECONOMIC** 
ASHISTANT LECTURESHIPS IN 
ECONOMICS 

LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STATISTICS 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
LECTURESHIP IN MODERN HISTORY 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
HISTORY 

LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL SCI KNOB 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Salary scale?. 

Lecturer. £1.400 s £89 to £1.005 
(efficiency bar) x £85 to £2.505: 
Assistant Lecturer, £1.050 x £75 to 
£1.276. 

E.S.H U ; grunt towards removal of 
hflUMhuld effects Applications (six 
copies) containing the names of this# 
referees to be lodged not later than 
March 10. 1006. with the Secretary of 
the University. Queen's College, DuurlM, 
from whom lurther particulars may be 
obtained. 


Graduate with 
Professional-Qualification 
in Accountancy 

required ae 

Head of Department of 
Professional Studies 


City of London College 

Mom-gate, E C.2 

Salary between £2.745 and £2.87* 

Dftatli end application form from 
Clerk to the Out er non. m 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT* Femule. preferably 
22 to 27 (but older woman would bo 
considered) Interest in and some experience 
of handling (inures. Technical or economic 
background or qualification an advantage. 
Salary uncording to age and Qualification*. 
Apply In writing to O. W Rosktll. 
industrial Consultant*. 14 Great College 
Street. S.W l. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 658 to 661 


T - . University of Hong Kong 

Industrial Market Research 


T.T.I requires a graduate with a degree ta 
Modern Languages nr Economics. Previous 
experience i«- not essential as training will 
be given. 

I T.I. Is an Industrial Market Research 
Consultancy firm with head office In London 
and branch offices In Europe. 

The post offers frequent opportunities Hot 
travel, and applicants must be cupuble ef 
writing clear and lucid reports. 

Salary will be by negotiation. 

Apply in confidence with full details let 

The Research Director, 
international Trade Information 
(Europe) Ltd.. 

185 Piccadilly, 

London, W.l. 


New Zealand 
University of Canterbury 

Christchurch 

Second Chair of Economics 


Applications are invited for the 
above-mentioned appointment from candidates 
with substantial Interests in quantitative 
economics The appointee will be ex pooled 
to undertake research and advanced 
teaching In mathematical economics, 
econometrics or operations research. The 
Head of the Pejmrtment la 
Professor A D. Brownlie. 

The salary will be within the range 
£3.250 to £4.000 per annum, commencing 
or subsequent salary being Increased ae a 
result of the review which 14 made annually 
at the beginning of each yefcr. 

Approved fares to Ohrtstcnuroti wtU be 
allowed for the appointee and his family, 
together with actual removal expenses within 
specified limltB. 

Farther particulars and Information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Association of Common wealth 
Universities (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House. Pall Mall. London. S.W.l. 

Applications close, in Now Zealand and 
London, on Mere* if. lllf. 


Lectureship / Assistant Lectureship 
in Political Science 


Applications are Invited for posts In political 
science at Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer level 
In the Department u( Economics end 
Political science, 

Applicants should have suitable 
qualified thins. lmludu»;i teaching and research 
experience In poll Meal Institutions and 
international relations Knowledge of 
Boat Asia will be un advantage. 

Annual salary scales (superannuate) are: 

LECTURER. £1.»J0 x £ DO--£3,100 (man) 
or £1,870 X £ 110— £2.00(1-£2,080 x 
£125 £2.830 x £1)0 -£3,100 (woman); 

ASSISTANT LECTURER, £1,300 X 
£00—£1.570 (mao; or £085 X £1)3— £1,27# 
(woman). 

One increment will be allowed in the 
LECTURER scale for each year’s approved 
previous experience after reaching the 
age of 27. 

The equivalent of Income tax in the 
Colony Is comparatively low (from about 
£37 to £182 p.n. for a married male Lecturer 
with two children on the above scale) 

There is a contributory superannuation 
Scheme (5 per cent, employee, 12ft per cent, 
employer). 

Economy-class air passages (or first-class 
sea passages of equivalent coat) are provided 
tor Mpatrlate staff on first appointment and 
leaves. Accommodation at reasonable rental 
Is provided for appointees domiciled abroad. 

The Nuccessful candidate will be required tp 
take up duties %i September, 1890. 

Further Information may be obtained from 
the Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office). Mai thorough House, Pall 
Mall, London, 8 W.l 

Applications close, in I^indon and 
Hong Kong, on March 31. 1988. 


MANAGERS for AFRICA 

Magazine publishers require 
qualified men. Write to 
Managing Director, 

16-19 Gresse St., London, W.l 
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The Electrical 

Contractors’ 

Association 

offer the following appointment*: 




ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTORS 




ECMNIIST-STATISnCIMI 

to carry out statistical research dealing mainly with labour 
negotiations. Position offers practical experience in labour 
relations. Suitable for recently qualified graduate with experience 
ip statistics and economics. 

ASSISTANT LABOUR RELATIONS OFFICER 

to carry out statistical research dealing mainly with labour 
negotiations. Experience in labour relations desirable, and 
knowledge of economics would be an asset. 

Salary grade: £1,315 to £1,840 p.a. 

Apply within one week to: The Director. Electrical Contractors’ 
Association, 145 Charing Cross Road, London, VV.C.2, stating 
age, married or single, present and past appointments (with dates) 
and experience. Mart envelope “ Personal.** 


statistician 


Black A Decker Limited, the world's largest manufacturer of 
portable electric tools, require the services of a qualified 
Statistician who will be situated at Maidenhead. This will be a 
new appointment, in line with the exceptional growth rate of 
the Company, which has expanded its operations in Europe by 
four times in the last five years. 

The statistician would be responsible for the assembly of 
statistical sales information concerning the whole of the Company’s 
European operations, including the isolation of sales trends, 
and the undertaking of market evaluation studies. 

Candidates will probably be members of the Institute of 
Statisticians, should be around 30 years of age and have already 
had experience in the assembly and interpretation of sales 
statistics. They should also possess imagination and initiative. 


Phase write or telephone to: 

Mr. D. SULLEY, MARKETING MANAGER, 


University of Keole 

Applications ure inutod for llui post of 
Lrciuror or Assistant Ixrfurer tn □••purtmont 
of l , :coii<>niicH. 

Salary in scale: 

£ MOD X CU.) • £ 2.505 (Lecturer); 

£1.050 x Cib—£ 1.2'i5 < A^sif-iant Leclmer) 
Applications should reach rhe Ht-xisirar. 
The University, Ke<*le, Starts, from whom 
further iMrlieulars uiid application forms 
cun be oblulund, not Inter than Match 5. 19GU 

University of Exeter 

Department oj Economics 

Auplicitinms aie Invited for the post of 
Ur'S*’nil’ll Officer to work on a study of the 
h'ronomic* of the Phannacoutlcal Industry.*'' 
The post Is Immediately available. 

Salary within the range £850- a 1,100 per 
annum. 

Further particulars from The Secretary of 
the University, Northcote Houstf. Tho Queen's 
Drive, Exeter, to whom application*! should 
be sent not Ihltu Hum February 23, 1900. 


University of Edinburgh 

Department of Sociology 

Appl.c.Hinns ure invited for the post of 
Leu.uioi nr A. M’.Uni LtKrmvi m durmlojty 
in the Department of Sociology- with 
ell tv t fiuni Or tuber 1, l'Jdfl. 

Tin- H.il.n\ Healcv me: Ledum 1 , Cl 400 
X V! 85 L l ,.40, Bur: £ 1.835 x C84~ 
£2,405 per unmim. Assistant Lecturer, 
£1.050 x C75 Cl.275 pci unnum; with 
phiivMiumt MfcurdiMK to nu.iltrtciittons and 
e.:poifence uiid with Hupeiuwmmiion 
benefit 

Fusilier pnr.rulars may be obtained 
Lorn thvi undetrdsned, with whom 
applications (three copies), vlvltw the 
names of two referees, should be lodged 
nm laiur than March 12, 1098. 

CHARLES H STEWART. 

Secretary to the University. 

Imiwiiv. 1080. 


Black Si Decker 

CANNON LANE, MAIDENHEAD, BEMKS. 
Tel.phon.: Maidenhead 23301 



CAREERS 

INFORMATION 


IN 

WORK 


LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED, a large Group 
of Chemical Manufacturing C4>mpanies, invitee applica¬ 
tions from graduates in Science, Arts and Economics 
for posts in their Group Documentation Department. 


Economist 

With assets exceeding £150,000,000 and enterprises in all five 
continents, R.T.Z. spans an unusually broad range of Interests. 
It is concerned with national economics and markets through¬ 
out the world; its products include metals and minerals as 
diverse as aluminium, copper and uranium; and its spectrum 
of activities covers exploration, mining, industrial processing 
and bulk selling. 

An Economist, aged between 26 and 35, is required to assist 
the Economic Adviser of the Group Planning Department in 
London. Salary will be of the order of £2,000/62,500, possibly 
higher, with attractive fringe benefits. He (or she) will study 
the world markets for raw materials from the points of view 
both of the producer and the manufacturer; longer-term 
research into the supply of and demand for minerals will be 
undertaken. The Economist will work alongside specialists in 
modern corporate planning techniques and there will be 
opportunities for occasional travel overseas. 

Prior knowledge of metals and minerals is not necessary. 
Essential requirements are:—a degree in economics; some 
statistical expertise; at least five years' experience of business 
economics; and a working knowledge of computer services 
and of techniques such as regression analysis and end-use 
analysis. 

Please send brief details, quoting S.I3, to J. A. Clay, Economic 
Adviser, 

}RT-Z Services Ltd., 

I St. James's Square, London S.W.I. 


FOR THE SCIENCE GRADUATE there are posts 
involving the collection, classification and indexing o-f 
scientific information, and the preparation of surveys, 
critical reports and abstract bulletins. There are also 
posts concerned with the setting up and maintenance 
of systems for the storage and retrieval of technical 
information using data processing equipment. 

Ref.: LIL/EI/80. 

FOR THE GRADUATE IN ARTS OR ECONOMICS 
there are posts involving the provision of an economic 
and commercial information service. This information 
service deals with a wide variety of queries and collects 
and organises the storage of commercial, economic and 
statistical information from many sources. The work 
involves the preparation of surveys, critical reports and 
news bulletins. Ref.: L1L/EI/8I. 

NON-GRADUATES who have relevant equivalent 
qualifications or who have had considerable experience 
in the above fields arc also invited to apply. 

Ref.: IJL/EI/82. 

JUNIOR POSTS arc also available and applications 
arc invited from those who have passes at “A*' level of 
the General Certificate of Education in one or more 
subjects. Ref.: LIL/El/83. 

There are vacancies both at the Company’s Head Office 
in Hanovdr Square. London, and at Luton, Bedfordshire, 
and applicants should indicate the location preferred. 

Application*, giving detail* of age, qualifictitions and evpetterur, 
should he addressed to the Croup Pet sound Manager I 4POHIK 
INDliSTRIES LIMITED. Honour House. 14 Hanowt Square, 
London, MM, quoting appropriate refererue. 
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BAC’s export orders 
now stand at... 



Big exports mean 
big opportunities 


Export sales by British Aircraft Corporation of BAC One- 
Eleven, VCIO, Liyl tniny and Jet Provost aircraft and of 
Bloodhound and Vioiiunt guided waapons systems today 
total fl50,000,000 ii-ul represent one-half of the Corpora¬ 
tion's present comnmmcntt. In addition, there «s the vast 
programme on the Co.; ,or desuporsonic airliner, representing 
a potential export return to Britain and France jointly of at 
least £170,000.000. In BAC’s other extensive Anglo-French 
commitments (they include light strike/trainer and variable 
geometry combat aircraft) and its wide range of other 
aircraft, missile and space activities lies still further export 
potential. The scale of the Corporation's export programmes, 
now and in the future, contains an assurance of opportunity 
for honours graduates seeking careers which offer both a 
professional challenge and the chance to make a telling 
contribution to Britain's future. 

Apply through your AppoMmonts Boord. or dfroct tec 
Chief pf Personnel Services, 

British Aircraft Corporations, 

100 Pell Mall, London, S.W^. 


.Ij. 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


British Technical 

"AssistAnc^.t! t 

JAMAICA 

An industrial, economist is 
required to* entry' 17 dUf ‘i one 
year's assignment , jndentifying 
and evaluating those industries 
Which seem likely to provide 
the greatest possibilities for 
investment. 

Terms (basic salary and tax 
free allowance^ by arrangement. 
The successful candidate will be 
SIRlkxied in Kingston.. Candi¬ 
dates should write fo - 
Kooni 301. 

MINISTRY (#1 J OVERSEAS 

DEVELOPMENT, 
bland House, 

Suit El.u-c, 

London, S.W.L 

qir.ning rd'cretiLC R(!236/92/0i 
and giviim a summary oi 
personal parr'culUi- intludinsi 
fn’t name. 
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University of Belfast 

■ /iV.m■(/(■■. *# Assistant 
, Urtwitncwi. (>},}<munotnlcb 
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The University of 
East Africa 

tfnnvmuy College, Da) Ks Satuum 
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ECONOMIST Nil MARK! RESEARCH 

A Market Research Economist is required by a steel company in Rotherham ‘ 

The work to be covered will include planning and carrying out all aspects of 
market research work in connection with demand for the Company's 
products (steel bars, strip and wire used, by numerous Industries), including 
the preparation of short and (ong term market forecasts. The most suitable 
person will be experienced enough to take full responsibility for this work as 
a member of a small marketing team, but a less experienced person with 
potential will be considered. 

Age preferably between 28-38 with a degree in economics or similar 
qualification. Knowledge of the steel industry would bo an added advantage. 

We shall be interested to hear from applicants with experience in some, 
or all, of the following fields—desk research, industrial survey work, sales 
forecasting, projection of economic trends, statistical analysis. 

Salary will be progressive and according to experience. The Company 
has pension and life assurance schemes and assistance will be given with 
removal expenses. 

Please reply in confidence to: 

The Marketing Director, 

The Park Gale Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., 

Park Gate Works, 

P.O. Box No. 23, 

Rotherham, 

Yorkshire.’ 


Diversification 

• A BRITISH r.wour which hat been a leader m it* owq field for 
many years now intends to broaden its operation* by acquiring 
ait in threat in orltcr companies with good groWth potential 

• a SFNioH rxi rnrivr is required to supervise this development. 
Responsible to the Chairman, he will jd\ i*? on diversification 
policy, seek tnu suitable projects, investigate them fully and pre¬ 
sent detailed recoimncmittions. He may also be appointed a 
Director oi companies brought into rhe group. 

• Wim experience of company invcsrigniion a< part of:» vigorous 
expansion policy, probably obtained at rhe headiiturret* of a 
diverse group or a merchant bank, is essenti.il. Experience of 
modern techniques of management and financial com ml is also 
required, as ih iiuemion is to build an inicgraicd organisadon. 

• a».e preferably 3 s- 40 . Salary will be negotiated probably bo 
rween /* 4 ,orx> and £ 5 , 000 . 

Write in confidence 10 us as tile group's advisers. Nothing will 
be disclosed without pci mission. Letters should be addressed to 
J. R. ('laytoil. 

JOHN TY7.ACK & PARTNERS 

|N.LfcCTtON> LI L> 

lO 11AI1 AM MRELT • LONDON WI 


University of Oxford 

Professorship uj Economics 

Til** electors intend to proceed to Bn election 
si tho UrolvSMor.Nhip. which will lull van*nip 
•n 8'member .10. HMi7. The preseur. stlpond 
-i £4.100 a vim:, rhe electors Invite 
pplii.-:itioo.s In nln** euplan. numlna three 
i eicrru. 1 , but wi'limit tvstlmnnl.ilH. ro be 
cceiwii nut Uicr ihnn March 24. 1000, by 
tie Revletifir. University Registry, Os lord, 
rum vhoUi huthn panioulura may be 
In 


University of St. Andrews 

V'UKEN'S COLL* UK. DUNDEE 

Le'tuivships and Assistant 
Lectureships in Economics 

Lectureship in Economic uml 
Social Statistics 

Application!* ai*» invited lor :hf above 
posts In the Department or Looiiomiea 
with clicet from October 1. lDfl*3, or 
earlier by umiw'emeiu. Die Department 
has ri largo und^..;rai1ufttu cnroimant 
anil is devcleplii", Its lesenrrli and 
post-graduate uvUvltleN with particular 
eiiipjiitoih on Indimriul Economics 
. in‘hiding; bu.-itmss Finance). Economic 
1 henry. Econoinei rlcA. and dorlnl 
Lmuomlcs. 

SALARY SCALES: 

AsuiHiam I^i-iurerft, e 1,060 x £13 to 
£1.276; 

Lecturere. t: 1.400 \ C83 to £1.005 
Mifhcl^itcy b:u) x CBS ro £2.605. with 
pUi’tna nrcoidiiui to ritiftilflctuioai imd 
e\p«i lenco 

F.S.8.U.; giant lu’.vuida removal of 
hou -hold i»wvi,n. 

AppUcanonh i ax roplc.t) with the 
names of tlucc relerces by February ID, 
1986. to the Secret ri y of the University, 
Quoun’tt College. Dundee, from whom 
funner pumoulara quo be ootalned. 


The University of 
Manchester 


Econometrics 


for the posts of 
—'ORER end 


Appllcritlons aro Invitflj 
B&NIOK LECTURER. 

ASS1STAN- 

of ECOXT 

or more l_ _ _ 

Theory. Applied Econometrics, Operational 
Research, Input-Output Analysis, Sources of 
Economic Statistics, Salary scale* per 
annum: Sonlor Lecturer, £2.400 to £3.150; 
lecturer, £1,400 to £2,505; Assistant. 
Lecturer, ? i ,050 to £1,275. initial salary 
and status according to quallfleaiiona sod 
experience, Membership pi FJ3J9.U. 
'■^plications should besent not later than 


Applications should btf sent not later thai 
February 23. UHfo, to' the Rentaim, The 
University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars and fortns of applies tl 


lAilwn.,.... . 

further particulars and 1-- 

utay be obtained. Please quote 
rtferenoe , 


Icstlon 


A Post in the 

Government Economic Service 


Applications are invited tor 
entry to 

the Government 
Economic Service 

Senior Economic 
Advisers 

£3,585- £4,585 
(at least 3 posts) 

Economic Advisers 

£2,335—-£3,192 
(about 20 posts) 

Economic Assistants 
£996 —£1,659 
(about 16 posts) 



Qualifications: 1st or 2nd 
Class Honours degree or a 
higher degree in Economics 
or a closely related subject. 
Candidates for posts ot 
Adviser or Senior Adviser 
must have experience in 
teaching economics, or in 
research, or as an 
economic adviser. 

Candidates for appointment 
as Senior Adviser should be 
economists of standing 
with published work. 

Age: 

Senior Economic Adviser 

35 or over 
Economic Adviser 28 or over 
Economic Assistant 20-29 


Starting salary and 
prospects: Starting pay may 
be above the minimum 
in all grades. 

Economic Assistants can 
normally expect promotion at 
28-30 to Economic Adviser. 
There are prospects of 
promotion to Senior Economic 
Adviser and to higher posts. 

Appointment may be to 
permanent and pensionable 
posts or on 5-year contract 

(F.S.S.U.) 

Closing date for 
Applications: 

7 March 1968 


There are about 100 professional economists in the Government 
service, about three quarters of whom are in the Treasury, the Depart¬ 
ment of Economic Affairs, and the Ministry of Overseas Development. 
Most of the vacancies will be in these Departments, but there are 
also post 9 in many other major Departments, in central London 
to which the salary scales quoted apply. 

^or application forms and full details of the posts we otfer, 
please write to: 

The Secretary, Cfivil Service Commission, 23 Savllo Row, 
London, W.t, quoting roforonco 8346/88. 
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B post graduate 

TRAINING IN 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


A number of apprenticeships will be available at BISRA in September, 1966, for suitable graduates with 
good pure or applied scicnco or mathematics degrees and with some mathematical facility. 

The two year course is supervised by experienced members of the BISRA Operational Rosoarch Department 
and covers both the practical and thooretical skills necessary for the practice of Operational Research; 
in the first year revision of elementary mathematics, statistics and economics theory, practical exercises in 
verbal and written reporting, end surveys end discussion of the types of problems so far found amenable to 
Operational Research will bo combined with experience as team members working on current studies; the 
second yaar will be devoted to full time study at the London School of Economics terminating in an 
examination for the post-graduate Diploma in Operational Research and the degree of M Sc 

Apprentices will be paid a basic salary according to age, ranging from £925 p.a. at 21 to £1,026 p.a. at 26, 
in addition all fees associated with the course will be paid by BISRA and these amount to about £100 
per annum per person. 

The purpoae of the apprenticeships is to provide basic training for permanent posts in the BISRA 
Operational Research Department, and the number awarded is tailored to the expected department 
requirements. 

Competitive salaries are paid to permanent members of the Department and subsequent career prospects for 
Diploma holders are excellent in BISRA, the steel industry and elsewhere. 

Interested graduates under 26 years of age , including those expecting good 
honours degrees in 1966 should apply for further particulars and form 
of application to : 

Mr. J. F. Hayes. BRITISH IRON AND STEEL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 

24, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. Ref.: ORGA 


Lancashire County Council 

County Ctanning Department 

A.-ilfclANr PLANNING OFFICER requited 
•ir PHI'S ION, cirminurirmii and maximum 
mi luiv uu Hiding to qualifications and 
i'\p“ifence within Grade "A" ( 4M.4H3-L 1.745 
pci annum) Applicant* should have anted 
in :he tteMJurch Department.'' nt Local 
A>uiionnes, Central Government or 
Hi“ear<u Institutes , and .should be 
competent to organise land use and social 
Mp\eys 

Cand. dates should possess a good honours 
dexter tn economics, geography. sociology. 
MHiistW'. or'related subject and should be 
generally interested in problems tvlutinj to 
population. aKiictiliurc, indu--ny. houMiig 
and (run?pot ration 

ApptiUiliins, Kiting trie qualification' 
pifscm upp-mUinent and k»1:u>. experience 
and fin icleiees. to the County Planning 
Office) iPi. Fust CUB Count) Offices, 
l’i e-ron l)>,' I-VIjiu.ii.'• 28. lfftiti 


University of St. Andrews 

giU I-N S COLLEGE, DUNDEE 

Lectureship in Modern /fistary 

App!') - iruin'* tire Invited (01 the post of 
Uviuiei- in Modem History with 
put t iUr retmcnce to nineteenth and 
century hlbtor Suliny scale: 
i.t,friii x £85 to £ I.4B5 (efficiency ban 
x ?H.i in C 2 5115. KS.SU.. grant towards 
renim.il of household oAcds 
Aivl. 4 itu»n‘. (eix cnplest. Including the 
'mine- nt Mirae teteiees, tu be lr>d*red not 
mitft rhan March 5 llHiU. with the 
derrcaiv ut tile University. Queens 
Colli-e. Dundee limn whom luirhei 
pa:t i iil.irh ir.uy be obraitwd 


Tlie University of Leeds 


Chair of Economics 

/School of Economic Studies 


Applies lions are invited for a Chair of 
i'.oonosuics In the Schuol ut l.nnomic udlcs ■ 
at a sabrv ot hot lerx than I 400 a vein 
It is intended that theoccupant of the 
Choir Miould be. If possible a spenuli.%i in 
ecouontetilrs or marhebiattc.il erouum'.c.s or 
eooitunv.t statistics. Applications Mxraen 
copies', stating age. quaHflratloni nod 

X ileuce. together with the nunies of tiuee 
■oes. should reach The Registrar. The 
University. Leeds 2 (from whom further 
parrlduiara may be obtained), net liter than 
April is. 1080: candidates overseas may. , 
apply m the Brat Instance by cable, nomine 
three referee*, preferably In the United 
Kiuadoui, 


Econometrician 

Zambia 

Heqimed to he lcsporiMbP* for the 
statist ten I dtwgn and mi.i lyj.i.s ut Held 
surveva anrl Inve.sti'i.i turns undcitaken by 
the hioiuiiiucs Branch info the economic 
u--'peel* of agricultural production and 
marketing. 

Cundldutes must have a good honours 
degree in economics, murhetnaUca or an 
allied subject, with a pout-graduate degree 
or diploma in statistic* or econometrics. 

f Snhirv scale £l 810 - £ ii.tiim n year plus 
23 pci rent Giutuil) Riisum*:, prnvided. 
! Fihicatinn u Ilmen nr es Government 
i quarters. Thiee-yvai cunliact Generous 
1 leave. 

Candidates, who should be nationals of 
the United Kingdom or ihe Republic of 
1 1 eland, -hould write tor further details 
giving full name, iiualifirutions and 
experience, quoting RC'330/132 012. to: 

Appointments Officer 
Rim til 301, 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT, 

Fland Houra. Staff Place, 

London SW1 


j For further 
announcements 
j see pages 656 to 661 

j .— — . - ■■ — ■■■ - 

j University of 
! New South Wales 


Professor of Economics 

A optical tutu. kiia Imlreil fur 'lie 
iii.vive-mentloned a ppoin• rne 111 
Tins additional Chair will be in the 
f>. Inol of Economic*. Fatuity ot Commerce 
SUaij u CA5.3P0 per annum 
The Dnhe-Mty wrllf welctune applied Monx 
hum p?r:uu:< iiuurc^ieri In an) huinch «*t 
cmnomfc theory nr econometrics 
This t» one of the three chans m the 

3 cl:oui of Fconomlcx. Profess>r 
. W Ncvlle is Head uf the School and 
Prolftsnr Murray Kemp fluids the 
RsMhiifh'Clwlr 

Subject to the consent of the University 
Council, Professors may undemke a limited 
nrrmunrof higher consultative work. 

The University reserves the right to till 
any chair by invitation 
Di-Utils ot appointment, including 
MiperunnuaUun. hIikIv leave and housing 
Scheme, may be obtained from the 
Association of Commonwealth Untversllles 
(Branch omcei. Marlborough,HqiMd, PaU 
Mall. londun BW.I. 

Applications Hose, m Australia and London 
9ukwN>h 21. 1M# 


British Technical Assistance 


Statistical Adviser 
Economic Planning Board 
Laq 


In as.MM in the uoife uf the \arlcttis 
Auction* of the newly established Centra) 
Bureau of Statistics and consider and 
assist In the implementation of whatever 
improvements may he agieed. Praciu.'l 
guidance will be necessgiy In the 
rollectlqn of primary statistics and 
ussratanre with the m-ecivice training of 


Mu.'I 

Applicants should normally be nationals 
of the U K oi hire and .should have 
relrsaiit ueudemie qualifications and 
expei’l-une In a lusponsiblc cupucitv in ft 
governmental ur conipainble slutlstlnl 
uiaaniMitlon Ovetae.is experience very 
desirable, u knowledge of Arabic a 
gtettf advantage. 

Suluiv .1* 3.000 p.ti subirCt to U.K. tax 
plus variable tax free allowance currently 
pen-able at £1.108 fmarried accompanied). 
£1.0 it) (manted unaccompanied) or 
£785 (single) and £22.4 entertainment 
allowance Twu-venr contract. 
Accommodation provided, education 
nlluu .dices Kiee fa toll v pa.'iKU'scs and 
inedii ul attention 

I’lca i' apply fui Imllier details- to; 
Appointmentft Orticcr, 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Room KH. Eland Hmne, 

Stag Place. I^mdun. 8.W 1. 
aisin.' full name at-c bucf derail', of 
(jmilutcatiur^ utul experience and quoting 
Ref. RC 234'87'03 


TRAVEL 


FARM HOMDAYR 10#8 Oulde covering 
l ” niltaUi'i. Bent f'aim & Country Gue*i 
Hon es/* Full board frwn £5 per week 
Send 4s. Od FARM OUIDE LTD , 

18 HIGH STREET PAISLEY. 

: Going on Holiday to Europe ? Then vou f 
. mum get lull Mereei’s GUIDE TO EUROPE 
nt Pei .sunnily R romm?nded Hotels, 
Restaurants and Camplnx Sites. Covers , 

*1 went j-One Countries, must i Med. Will 
. rave too .. . £ A £ Price life. Obtainable 
f through an> branch of W. H. Smith's 
1 nook-hops____ 

CRUfSL FENLAND WATERS. > Luxurious 
< iiimor crulNera. Free Brochure. Map, 4s 
II C Biinlwia. D ept. B. Pom Roqd. Cambrid ge- 

! luttfi GUIDE TO BRITAIN (David Murdoch's) 
i cot eiing Britain's value for Money Holiday 
. Accommodation. The perfect Touring Oinde 
tor Bed and Breakfast, ued Bed-, Breakfam 
I and Evening Dlnnor. Covers all Britain. 

I Illustrated throughout. prteeSa. 0d. 

I Obtainable through W. H. Smith and all 


EDUCATION AND 
COURSES 

Tuition at Home 


Wolsey Hal! (Eat 18D4) provides successful 
courhes lor G.O.E. (all examining Boards), 
und fur London University External 
B.8c.Econ., B.A., B.D., B.Sc.. LLB. Degrees; 
also Diplomas and Certificates. 1.034 Wolsey 
Hall students passed B.Bc.Econ. since 1980. 
Tuition also lor Law, Btatlstlcul. Secretarial 
Riid other Professional Exams., R.8.A.. ete. 
Moderate Tees, Instalments If desired. 

Prospectus from E W Shaw Fletcher. 

C B.E.. LL.fi,. Principal, Dept. P.17, 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON: A conn* ol 
two locturos entitled (1) "Trends, Laws. 
Forecasts and Predictions In Economic and 
Social Policy **; (3) " Markets and Elections/* 
u 111 be delivered by Professor T. W. Hutchison 
(Riiiimifflium) at 5 p.m. on February 22 and 
March 1 at the London School uf Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street. 
Aldwych. WC.2. 

ADMISSION FREE. WITHOUT TICKET. 

James henderson. 

Academic Registrar. 


Italian, Russian, Spanish, 
French, German 

Expert Tuition. Native Teachers. Private 
lessons, small classes, conversation 
groups 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
** CRASH COURSES ” 
in Language Lubuiutory. 

THE MEN L’OR. 

11 (e.t.). Charing Crons Road. 

London, W.C 2 (upp. Gunlck Theatre). 
TRA 2044. 


Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (Eton.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London Also Accuuntuncy. Svr-ieiuryshtp. 
l#u iv, Cost mg, nankins, Itpummcc, 

Marketing. O C K . and mun\ (non-c^am ) 
couises in buiiuQSA subiects including the 
new Stocklirokfis and Siuckjobhers 

Wutc todav lot details oi advice, stating 
1 utjji'i.'t.'. jo which Inteivsted, to 

Metropolitan College 

iDept on 2). St Albans. 

oj call at JO Queen VUtorla Street. 

London. E C.4. City (1874. 
iFounded 1H10 > 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


APOLOGY TO 
MR WILSON 

• It hn» conic to our iHiiirr that some 
rt-jnlcrii infer from mir mlvcrl icing a 
4ct«*tetkMi nf Mr Wiltrnu, hi* blinking and 
Iiik results. Nothing could hr further Irma 
the truth. Msv it hr »n rrrord that wr nrr 
ns one with Wilson*. Ragchnt, John Stuart 
Mill, Hay ok, Ami Rand, el al. 

• We are also at one with clrndly- 
intent, skilled inch nf uiuiiagt-iucnt 
ami tei’lnniul culllm* who are pursuing 
tlicir careers ulioldirartedly. Men earning 
al least £3.1)00 now ami justifying a good 
deal more, with a taugiblc contribution tv 
offer u nnri|>Aiiy. Ul c work for such men 
(mil for cornpunirs) und use tlie rr*cun:h, 
market iiig and neffolmling techniques oi 
curcer iiinuugcuieiit to prise out real 
o|»|iorl unities. 


• Not quickly, not iiy fluke, tint 
I'lumply. Hut Inking expert. planned 
action over a good lew months and at a 
Mihttiintial lec (paid by >ou). 


• If >oii see career development plum 
iiing ns an aid to vou in vvnr imme¬ 
diate rutiirc, write in fufl detail prompting 
uur sficcilic rcBI> und suggested quiet 
meeting in Lomlnii or Paris. 


DAVID HOME 

INTERNATIONAL 
CAREER MANAGEMENT, 

10, Square Henri Pate, Paris TO, France. 
Parle 0X7-06-02. 

(U.K. I9TD 010-331.) 

• Mr mi*m.Jhund*r of “7*. Economic", 
qf nnne 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


How can we increatejrad* between 
Britain and Sweden t 


A table discussion by J. Noidonnm, 

Director of Swedish Export Association, and 
j r. Farr. Head ot West European Dept, 
of Confederation of British Industry, on 
Thursday. February 17th, at 8 p.m., Swedish 
Hall. 11 Hurcourt Street, London, W.K 
Contributions from public weloome. Arranged 
by Swedish Chamber of Commerce In London 
and Anglo Swedish Society. Non-members 
welcome No admission charge. 


f Ufa Not.Peath 

A mention in your will can bring food and 
shelter to tiny hungry children and to 
old people. 

* .IT ' 

nst World Poverty, 

I. London. W ft. 

Irt>ar mlahcw without deduction 

TOP PEOPLE’S SECRETARIES are well 
placed generally by Stella Flslier Bureau in 
the Strand. 


war ON WAr 
Campaign Agal 
9 Mftdeley Rou 
Will adnUuter 


SAV1LE ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled export 
orders direct from eminent tailors 
F ri. Anderson, Benson A Clegg. Huntsman. 
Kilgour A French, etc. Suits, overcoats from 
12 gns. REGENT DRESS CO. (2nd Floor lift). 
14 Defter Street. Piccadilly, London, W.l. 
JlYDe Park 7180 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS L1MJTFD 
(Incorporated 1U23J. Tha next Examinations 
will be held from May 24 to 27. 1060 
! Membership oan only be obtained by those 
‘ who have passed ihe pi escribed examinations. 
Copies at the Syllabus nie obtainable from the 
Secretary, Stamford House. 2-4 Chiswick 
High Road. London. W 4. 


TENDERS 


JAGUARA HYDRO¬ 
ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 
BRAZIL 

CLNTRA1S ELCTRICAS DE MINAS GERAIS S.A.—CEMIG-will 
receive at its main office—Rua Ittunbd, 114. Belo Horizonte, M.G., 
Brazil, not later (hail 4 p.m., April 6. 1966, applications lor pre-quali¬ 
fication of bidders lor the manufacture and delivery of the permanent 
plant equipment for the Juguuiu Hydro-electric Development, on the 
Kto Gtande. 

Jaguara ultimate installed capacity wiJl be 630,000 kW in six wwis. 
In the first stage, four units totalling 420.000 kW will be instalJcd, and 
this notice refers to this stage. Operation of the liist unit is required 
early in 1970 and of the subsequent units at about six month intervals. 
CEMIG has applied for a loan from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and it is intended that proceeds from 
this loan will be applied for payments involved In this prcquulilicaiion. 
Applicants for prequalifications must be from count lies members of that 
Hank or from Switzerland. 

Equipment to be delivered ist' clussilicd according to the following 
groups: 

(A) Hydraulic turbines (Francis type), governors and auxiliary equip¬ 
ment. (B) Synchronous low speed generators, excitation and voltage 
regulation system. (C) Control and protection—up to 15 kV. 
(D) Transformers with two low voluigc windings (13.2 kV minimum) 
and one high voltage winding (345 kV), reactors up to 345 kV. 
(t) Circuit breakers, switches, art esters foi 345 kV and related auxiliary 
equipment. (F) Intake approximate dimensions (7 x 10 m—water head 
30 metre) and tainter gates (13 x 19 metre for spillway crest installation). 
(G) Gantry cranes, 250 ton capacity, spate 20 metres. (H) Gantry cranes 
(50 ton capacity x 10 metres spare), travelling cranes, monorails, hoists, 
e leva to is. (I) Concicte embedded steel penstock, 7 metre approximate 
diameter. (J) Drainage pumps, air compressors, ventilators and air 
conditioners. (It) Emergency diesel generating set, 250 kW. (L) Com¬ 
munication -I’owti line carrier and related auxiliary equipment. 

The nianufuciuiers may apply foi inscription in one or more of the 
above groups. 

Manufacturers arc cautioned to use first class air mail for remittance 
of applications and documents and not parcel post, a> the latter involves 
considerable delay in delivery, and must submit adequate written 
information in Portuguese or in English, at least, the following items: 

(I) Statement of group, or groups, as above, to which it is intended 
to qualify. (2) Manufacturing experience on equipment included in 
the application. For groups A, B D, F and 1 experience with units 
of at least 75 MW, at about 50 m head, is rcquiied. For group D 
experience is required with single phase units of at least 50 MV A, 
345 kV. For group E experience is required lor 345 kV operating 
voltage. For other groups, experience shall cover equipment with 

75 per ceni. of the dimensions indicated. (3) Major orders in hand 
lor similar equipment and scheduled deliveries up to 1970. (4) Dociip- 
tion of tesearch, design and testing facilities. Reference should be 
made to available analogue or digital., computers For E.H.V. voltage 
transmission problems as related to alternating current equipment design 
(Groups B, C. D and E) and hydraulic laboratories for model toting 
(Group A). (5) Available shop urea and facilities including si«e 

limitations of main machine tools. , ((5) Main personnel in charge Of 
research, design and manufactuic and their experience in large equip- . 
ment in the last M) .years. (7) Probable delivery schedule for the first 
and subsequent units, starting from date of award of order. (8) Last 
financial statement. (9) If the manufacture is to be carried out by> 
more than one of associated firms, at least one of them shall have the 
full experience as required and this one will be deemed to undertake > 
full technical responsibility for the design, manufacture and guarantee!. 
The sharing of manufacture among the firms shall he indicated. The 
above required information shall be* supplied foi each one of the finis 
involved. 

Selection of manufacturers among the applicants will be at CEMIG*! 
sole discretion end judgment. 

Tenders will be requested and accepted from the selected applicants 
only. 

Negotiations with CEMIG will be held directly by the manufactuier's 
head office or through branch offices or subsidiaries. CEMIG wfll 
not deal with intermediaries or agents, 

Imritatiqni for tinders will be issued -during 1966. 


tOANS 


INVEST in the City of 

WESTMINSTER 

Trustee Security Bonds 


i 

I 


Minimum £100 



2-7 years 


£15,000 or over 

6I%“ 

2-7 years 


City Treasurer (K) Westminster 
City Hall, 64 Victoria Street 
London, S.W.1 

Tel: TATe Gallery 8070 ext 359 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 

BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

The billowing preliminary traffic nsulift for (he year 1963, compared wall the year 1964 
have been issued. 


Kilometres run. 

Passenger Traffic ... 
Local Traffic; 

Minerals ... ... 

Other . 

Transit Traffic : 

Minerals . 

Other . 

Miscellaneous Receipts 

Total . 

Working Expenses in Africa 

Net Operating Receipts ... 


1965 

7.249,657 


Tons 

234.260 - 
829,949- 

SI 1.635— 
192,694 - 

1,788,538- 


Fscudos 

26 , 120,000 

34,175,000 

114,402,000 

260,890.000 

132.918,000 

I2.2HI.IX30 

580.784000 

365,246.000 

21 4540,000 


iJsfUl 


Tons 

310.239— 

797,770- 

314,502 - 
166,459 — 

1,808,970'- 


Escudo* 
22,250,000 

42.457.000 

106,841.000 

263,243.000 

115.347,000 

11,603,000 

561.741,000 

354,700,000 

207,041.000 


Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Debentures and 90 per cent, of the 
equity of the Benguela Railway. 


DIVIDEND Number«7 


FALCONBRIDGE Notice Is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-Five Cents (75c) 
per share has been declared by the 
Board of Director! of Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Limited, payable in 
Canadian funds on February 28, 1966 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business oti February 4,1966. 

By Order of the Board 
G. T. N. Woodrooffe 
Secretary 

Toronto, Canada 
January 27,1966 
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Over 




Today, we are still in the same business, 
but not only in Osaka 
not only in Japan... 

London Bronchi 3 Mo. Gresham c dreot, L ondon C C 2 

Nong Kong Bronchi 2139 266, Oes Voeux Road. Central 
Now York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza. New York 

Son Pronclsco Bronchi 465 California Street, San Francisco 

THE SANWA BANK, LTD. 

Fu»himi*machi, Otako 

Branches: 200 Marunouchi, Tokyo 





11 ML 


Shorn and Deposits in the Society arc Trustee Investments 


HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member ol the Building Societies Association 
Head Office: Halifax, Yorkshire * London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 
9 Holies Street, Cavendish Square, W.l * 62 Moorgatc, fi.C.2 
116 Kensington High Street, W.8 
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LOOK! 

Lower premiums for 
Top Level Security pensions 

( a simple means of providing pensions for \ 
senior employees and non - controlling directors / 


For a male aged 45 next birthday. 

Pension £500 p.d. from age 65 and guaranteed for 5 years 
in any event or Capital Sum £5000 on death before age 6b 
Annuel premium 


£ 183 . 15.0 



Apply now for fuff particulars 

NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


f . ( i^;fj For Mutual Life Assurance 

48. Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. Tel: Mincing tana 4200 




ITALY GREECE 


ms EG N ATI A ms APPIA 


BRINDISI - CORFU - IG0UMENITSA 
PATRAS S VICE VERS* 

A Joint sendee by 

HELLENIC MEDITERRANEAN LINES General U K. Agents: 
Mediterranean Passenger Services Lid. 25 Oxendon St. 
S.W. 1 WHttehan 7707 

and 

ADRIATIC* LINE UK. General Agents: Italian General 
Shipping Limited. 35 St. James’s Street. S.W. 1 White¬ 
hall 6083 
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6b$*' 



MAKE £1 
WORTH £1-140 


<#> 




If you pay income lax at the full standard rate am! undertake by 
Deed of Covenant to pay the Imperial Cancer Research Fund a 
stated annual subscription for not less than 7 years, the Fund is 
able to recover the tax paid on such donations. At today’s 


rate of tax every £1 you covenant 
is worth £1.14.0 to the Fund—at 
no extra cost to you. It's as easy to 
arrange as a Bunker's Order. 

Help to speed the vital work of 
Cancer Research. 

• 

Write for further information to’: 

A. DICKSON WRIGHT, ESQ., MS. FRCS 

IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 

(DEPT. 202) 

LINCOLN'S INN FILLOS, LONDON, W.C.2 



The t C.R P. laboratories In Lloeoln'ii 1 
Fields rely entirely on public in p port. K 
•'crib is costly. 4760,000 la uetded rv< 
ynt to continue Ihc light against Imui 
surterinir. Will you help ua to Osht fine 
mth modern equipment end traiu' 
ntindap 



La*t autumn, mi.fmMfjf i 

cocoa petes and the subsequent dectto.ei * 

Are you prepared for the unexpected changes in aoybwm " 
and cocoa prices?-We have successfully anticipated the* 
malar movements in basic commodities. These records 
hive been referred to as outstanding. 

You can obtain .from us personal,' confidential, scientific 
price forecasts for such major commodities as sugar. , 
cocoa, coffee, animal by-products, hides, paper, metals, 
grains and others. You can also obtain forecasts for the 
United States and foreign economies. For ovef thirty years 
corporate and financial executives have made profitable 
application of these carefully researched reports to 
evaluate trends and make plans. 

Inquiries welcomed. Correspond in any language. 

Currently serving a number of the world’s largest corporations , 


¥. 

$ 


33rd 

YEAR 



WORLD-WIDE 

SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP. 


132 East 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 10017 

Cable Address: ECONOGRAM Code: ACME 


grains 


I 


7 ^ilt)i)lllllii , .lii:lii* | i'-.F'yii'Hiiii , llilitniiluiiilll)liiiHillfilillilitiiuit:<:: < >i)i(f l l 1 iiiii}UiilHiii)i | 'i'.i:ifiHllliaiiMI)fltt!HSH^tiu < iltftlkiiti:ii 


IlHiJl 


DAIWA'S LATEST REPORT 


JAPANESE 

ELECTRIC 

UTILITIES 

is now available. 

This survey of the industry itself and four com¬ 
panies in particular has just been completed 
by Daiwa's research staff. Please telephone or 
write to our London office for your free copy. 

THE DA1WA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

LONDON OFFICE: 

Swan House 34/5 Queen St.. E.C.4 Tel: City 4945 
Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 



A constant factor 
over the centuries .. 


In ilir eighteenth eenltirv a building Brew Mont by store, 
lilted IrflHii iouh|v In hand. ‘11*1.1 V II1.ISMVC Mi unities of Mrrl 
.•ml Iviro concrete seem to mit'-honpi almoM o\rrmghi l« 
the midM ol .«H this progress, it . 1 * remarkable llwt the 
principles of insiii mwe nave rcihwined unchanged. 'I he 
loundiitioiH weie laid hy « few * 'ompamc* like the Ro%hI 
I <ch n * pc Aittimnit .ihoui ihe tune of thiil mnsler itrehitrct, 
( hriMophvi Wien. Ami they arc obwsncd in ihe iruns.u lions 
of lod.i), changed onl> by modem needs and speeded by 
modern methods through ;« group of jLiochitcd t ompameg 
whose inteicsu and activities spun the globe. 


Royal Kxehanfyo Assurance 

Head Olli< e: ROYAL LXr il VNGL, LONDONf, ‘E.C.3 




A* 


Illllllllllllll 

INTERNATIONAL 
FILM 
TV-FILM 
AND 


MARKET 

Illllllllllllll 


THE "5 CONTINENTS 2 GRAND AWARDS 

TROPHY*' POR CINEMA FILMS FOR TELEFILMS 

MIFED is ths Internationa! PIIm,TVfllm and Documentary Market 
whose successful operations extend over a number of years. 
Its Spring Cine-Meeting will be held from 18 to 25 April next 
MIFED Is a new-style market dealing in feature and docu¬ 
mentary films for the Cinema and TV. It Is an active business 
centre for producers, buyers, renters and distributors of films. 
MIFED has twenty viewing rooms equipped for all possible 
technical requirements. Ten are for cinema fllme and ten for 
telefilms. Its Club facilities make It one of the most attractive 
and elegant business rendezvous In Europe. 

MIFED clients who are unable to attend the whole Spring 
Cine-Meeting are Invited to make use of Its special assistance 
bureau which undertakes to represent their interests. 


MIFED 


Information from: MIFED 
Largo Domodoeaola 1 
Milano (Italy) 

Tslegrams: MIFED - Milano 


Zeabtfs 


'fiifflniF 


Itts tie Pacific 
wttt tbe WarM 


Through correspondents and 
agents we are able to Jd 

conduct a world-wide JfU 
international banking 
business. Enquiries * 

are welcomed 
both in London 
and at Hoad Office. P 




F As New Zealand's 

• leading bank, 
with over 390 
offices, including 
branches in Australia 
and Fiji, we offer a 
first class banking and 
information service. 


MSNew&aW 

Incorporated with limited liability in tyew Zealand 1961 
London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria Street * EC4 
Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent Street • W1 
Haymarket Office: 30 Royal Opera Arcade • SW1 
Mead Office: P.O. Box 2392-Wellington* New Zealand 


as ^ Newjpupei AUMsoi.'-eJ as Second C\..«* Mail Po-i O'ttcc Dept Ottuw 

Nv’A'Spap 1 *. L'.a a. S‘. .Im’UI's’s S'.*-?!. Loudon «s A 1 T-lsp'.i 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

The 292-year old Mitsui Bank . 

The first Mitsui Exchange House was founded in 1683. 
From it has grown a vast complex of industries, embracing 
every aspect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a central position 
in this great business group, it can be of special help to you 
in your dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and exchange. We are 
modern, fast, and conscientious. You'll find*our branches or 
correspondent banks in every major city of the world. 

k SSUOfc&B : 'W»s 

the MITSUI BANK. ltd. 

HEAD OFFICE: YURAKU CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 

LONDON BRANCH: 

No. 35, King Street, London' E.C. 2 

, - 

e.i in tn^sand bj St Clements Piesw. L’d . London 1 C 4 Published by The Economist 
Vl'ti '-nail 3i;»i Fi>.v.«je on tlr.- issu- UK 7d . OveisiM* 8i*l 
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STOCK PRICES AND 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THB CCONOMIST-IXTVL 

INDICATOR 

(1953m 100) 


1944 


FINANCIAL 


FT-ACTUARI8* 



(1935-100) 


(April 10. 1942-100) 


Feb. 







——. 


1 I%% 

fwm 

Closa 

Yield 

% 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

500 

Shares 

Yield 

% 

iWi 

423-0 

424-9 

5-M 

354-7 

5 44 

115-10 

5 25 

4 45 

424-3 

424-0 

5-00 

357-5 1 

5-40 

115-04 

S-22 

6-45 

427-7 

420-6 

5*04 

350-2 

5-59 

114-41 

8-19 

4-45 

420-0 

428-1 

1-07 

350-0 j 

5-59 

116-52 

5-19 

4-47 

425-7 

424-9 

5-11 

355 1 ; 

5 43 

IIS-M 

5-21 

4-50 

423-5 

423-4 

5-13 

354-4 1 

5-44 

IIS-69 

5-23 

4-50 


Bsrgeina 

Marked 


S/l 


a 


ORDINARY 

rrocics 


Nmm W Amt*. 5/- 
Marlu 0 Spencer 'A'.S/* 
United Orapary ...,.5/- 
- -- ..5/- 


Orica. 


© 


Orica. 
Fab. 9, 
1904 


S3 


▼BUT 
Fab. 9. 

1904 iCbaar 


% 



imh 2<* , JJ/r 

\{W & 

5147 40/7% »/1'i 

20/9 


12,909 


High, 420 4 (February 4, 1944) 
Law. 341 I (July 5. IMS) 


Prices, 1945-44 BRITISH 
_ i DOMINION 


High, 359 I 
(May 3, 1945) 

• Low, &I3-0 
I duly 29. 194 5) 


High, 114 32 (February 7, 1944) 
Law 99*07 (July 29, 1945) 


Price, j Price, 


95'*, 4 
04**u ! 

• 1*4 

i 

S“ i 

sir! 

Sir i 

^jfl I 

•9",6 ! 
89% 
104*4 
9B% I 
102', I 
98% | 

03 1 

I (HI, 

40 

_*5% 


Lew 


•27, 

741 

7l»i 

70*4 

54*2 

88*4 

91% 
53»| 
81 *, 
31*4 

37 

55*. 


i CORPORATION STOCKS 


| Savings Bondi 2%% .. 
i Saving. Bondi 3%.... 
I British Electric 3%... 
, Saving! Bondi 3%.... 
, British Electric 3*j% . 
British Transport 3%. 

Funding 4%. 

t Funding 4%. 

‘ British Gas 3%. 

Treasury 5%%....,.. 

. War Loin 3%%. 

, Consols 2»j%. 


.1944-47 j 
.1940-70 1 
.1940-73 i 
.1945-75 
.1974-79 
.1978-88 
.1940-90 
.... 1993 
.1990-95 
.2008-12 
after 1952 


2. 

1944 


952*12 
•6**2 
•Ha 
75*«* 
73*a 
59*4 , 
94*9,4 ■ 
94', I 
54% t 
83*4* > 

S3**,* : 
38% 


IH6 

StT 

•1% 

75* 

73% 

59% 

94*, 

91 %* 
55% 
•3'a* 

53*4 

38% 


Not Rod. 
Yield, 
Fob. 9. 
19445 


d. 

1 0" 
5 2 

4 10 
7 I 

5 I 
S 9 

2 II 
19 5 

3 10 


„ , Australia V A % .IMS-49 : 

87*4 Birmingham 4*4% .IM7-70 

LCC 6%%.*.1974 

, Australia 4%.1974-74 

! Bristol 4*i%.1975-77 

Naw Zealand 6%.. 


99 

94*2 

97% 

92*2 

47*2 

98% 

47% 

42% 


Prices, 1945-44 


High 


44/9 

52/4 

22/7*2 

41/9 

75/9 

% 

St. 

% 

sli 

40/- 

30/3 

14/8*4 

35/10*2 

42/- 

5»/4 

11/4 

»•/- 

••/- 

*9/4 


Low 


__1974-00 

Northern Rhodesia 6%... 1978-01 

! LCC 4*4%.1988-90 

Southern Rhodesia 4 %%.. 1987-92 
LCC 3% ..a Oar 1 920 

Last I 

IDividendl ORDINARY 
o)jbj(e): STOCKS 


89*,, 
89% 
101 *, 

97 

98 
94% 
70 

j'S* 

! 43%* 

Price, 
Apr. 4, 
(965 


89% 

,sr;j 

S'* 

94*4 

70 

100 % 

52 

43*2* 

Price, 
Feb. 2, 
IM6 


Gross Rod. 
Yield. 
Feb. 9. 

1944 
£ a. d. 
i 5 9 
9 9 

9 II 

11 6 

10 10 

9 II 

10 6 

12 II 
8 8 

12 4 

13 2| 
10 4| 


6 II 
6 14 
6 9 
9 12 
4 IS 
9 2 


Price, , 
Fob. 9, I 
1966 | 


14/9 

18/4*2 

15/1% 

22/7*2 

22/- 2 

45/4 

17/7*2 

14/7'a 

88/7*2 

27/9 

24/3 

•0/9 

14/10*2 

25/4 

27/3 

& 

17/3 * I 

% j 

50/- | 


53 /- 

39/3 

14 /- 

50/9 

62/4 

47/4 

39/3 

, 27 /* 
£21'*,, 
40/6 
37/- 
41/6 

24/4 

S',l, 

24/4 

47/- 

42/3 

8/9 

13/- 

13/6 

14/6 

11/9 

!*/-* 

!$’’ 

50/3 

I !/- 1 

47/3 

18/4 

20 /- 

l6/fo% 

4» 

12/10*2 

14/6 
19/9 l 

Bft! 

35/0*4 I 


7*2 b 
7*2 b 
3*2 0 
6*2® 
9*;b 

•*jb 

HSi 

4 b ‘ 
7*2 b 
4/6 b 

4 o 

$2*40c 

10 b 
7» 2 o 

5 s 

24 c 
3%e 
4*«b 

11 b 
10 e 
12% b 

6 o 

2*2 e 

12 b 
5 a 

8 e 

4 a 
6*2 0 

!V\ 

•*: 
12 b 
3 a 
15 b 

5 o 
5 e 

10 e 
5 o 

I’i 

5 e 

12 a 

7 b 
4*4 0 
15 e 

25 e 


BANKS, DISCOUNT A HP | 

Barclay..£1 I 54/- 63/4 

Lloyd*.£1 41/4 49/- 

Martin.. | l7/7»i 21/7% 

Midland.£1 I 51/4 - 

Nat. Provincial.£1 44/6 

Westminster *•*.£1 54/9 

Australia A N. Z.£1 44/6 

BOLSA.£1 33/3 

Bank of Montreal.... <10 £23*1,4 
Bank of New S. Wales. £1 43/3 

Barclays DCO.£1 39/3 

Chartered.£1 44/611 

Hongk'g. A Shang.... <25 £9% 

Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- , 27/6 
Royal Bk. Canada... .<10 |£28% 

Standard Bank.£1 57/9 

Hambros.5/- , 27/- 

Hill, Samuel.5/- , 12/7% 

Montagu Trust.5/- j 31/6 

Schroder..£l ; 59/- 

Union Discount.£1 ! 45/9 

Bowmaker.5/- 10/— 

Lombard Banking ... 5/- 16/- 

Mercantile Credit ... 5/- 14/6 

United Domlns. Tst.. 5/- 17/3 

BREWERIES, lit. 

Allied Breweries ... .5/- i 12/4* j 
Bass. Mitchels A B....5/- | 15/3 
Charnngton United. .5/- j 13/4%* 

Distillers.10/- i 27/9 

Guinness.5/- : 20/3 

Scottish ANewc. Brew. £i ' 40/6 


Watnoy Mann.5/- i 14/9 

Whitbread 'A*.5/- ; 14/-* 


59/- 
I 71/3 
65 /-* 

W/i 

ft; 

42/9 
, 32 /* 
k ia 
l ir 

i&, 

34/Mj 

59/6 

49/6 

10/7*2* 

16/9* 

16/10*2 

IB/3 

14/6 

15/3 

*3/7*2 

21/6 

IB/7'a 

58/-* 


64/- 

49/- 

21/7*2 

58/9 

71/- 

48/9* 

. 52/9 

, £ 3?/J 

£ S/-* 

30/3 
, I2/I'i 
I 35/7*2 
1 59/6 
51/- 
10 / 6 * 
16/6* 
17/- 
18/4*2 

14/4% 

15/3 

I3/7*j 

20/9 

18/1% 

59/-* 


6 

Yield, 
Feb. 9. 
1966 

» 

4 4 
4-7 

3- 8 
41 

4- 9 
4*6 
4 9 

5- 4 

3 1 
3*8 
53 
5-7 

4 4 
31 
2 9 
60 


16 

l 

'Covei 


77/l»a 

s 

48/3 
50/- 
63/9 

aws 

39/9 

T 

24/3 

8 / 6 % 

35/6 
43/3 
25/6 
25/2*4 
29/9 
12/6 
15/7*2 
54/3 
19/6 
41/3 
17/10*2 
44/3 
72/9 
28/3 
48/4 
14/9 
21/4% 

38/- 
7/9 
40/3 
M/3 
8/9 
2/10*2 
18/4 
>3/10*2 25/9 
32/Hj 24/- 

■5/9 12/- 

i5/3 28/9 

I/- 4/1 

4/1% , 11/9 


0%% 

4 P 

21/4*1 

M/7% 

35/3 

37/- 

44/- 

01 /- 

29/3 

11/9 

33/- 

44/- 

52/3 

30/9 

% 

■T 1 

5/8*4 

42/- 

44/6 

13/7*2 

34/1*2 

54/9 

20/9 

30/6 

10/4*2 

14/3 

^/•'s 

^0% 

50/6 


}3%o British Petroleum ....£I SI/3* , 40/4%* 70/-' 

43% • Burmah Oil.£1 49/3 54/7% s mm, 

IS o Royal Dutch.20fl.£l5% £18*is 

flHjo Shell Transport.$/- 32/10* 39/1% ./7% 

UkramarTT:.10/- 20/4% 22/9 22/9 

6LECTMCAL A RADIO ’ 4 

All...£1 44/- 14/3 53/4 

•ICC.£1 69/7%' 71/- 49/7% 

Crompton Parkinson.5/- 13/9% li/M% 11/11% 

Dooca.IB/- 70/4 00/- 00?- 

EMI.10/- 24/9 20/4 

flllott-Automatfon...$?- . 

English Electric.£1 

General Electric.£1 

C. A. Parsons.£1 

Philips Lamp Works. lOH. 

Ploasoy.10/- 

l|M<4!.mbrM|,)....S/- 

Radio Ronttla.5/- 

A. Reyrollo.£1 

Thorn Electrical.5/- 


5 
4 

6 b 
11% o 
7%o 
4 a 
3% o 
3 o 


10 

7 b 

20 c 
25 b 
5 o 
15 « 

3 o 

4 0 

4 o 

5 0 
3*4 0 
2 o 

r: 

7», o 
IS b 


<5/9 

ir 

40/7*2 

50/- 

85/4 


13/1% 

47/4 

49/4 

80/3. 

34/1 

37/?0^3i 


40/- 

49/-' 


40/9 

39/4*1 
59/4 * 
80/-* 


Babcock A Wilcox.... £ I 

John Brown.£1 

Cammed Laird.5/- 

Internat. Combust_5/- 

Swan Hunter.£1 

)ohn Thompson.5/- 

Coventry Gauge-10/- 

Alfred Herbert.£1 

Allied Ironfounders. .5/- 

A verys.5/- 

8 b | BSA.10/- 

5 a ; George Cohen.5/- 

II 0 ! Davy-Aihmore.5/- , 

5 0 I Guest, Keen.£1 1 

6 e i Head Wnghtson.5/- 1 

7*2 0 . Metal Box.£1 

II b ; Ransome A Maries...5/- 

4*2 0 | Aenold Chains.£1 

3 0 Tube Investments.£1 

2*2 0 Vickers.£l 

8*2 b Ward (Thos. W.).£l 

13 0 Wellman Eng. Corpn. 5/- 
S a Woodall-Duckham... $/- 
FOOD A TOBACCO 

13 o Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 
20 o Assoc. British Foods..I/- 

6*2 0 ! Bovril.£1 

f4*|4b Brooke Bond 'B*.5/- 

II e Fitch Lovell.2/6 

2*a o International Stores..5/- 

5 e I, Lyons 'A 1 .£1 

10*2 b Rank»*Hovis.10/- 

7 b Rackict A Colman.. 10/— 

3*2 e Spiders.5/- 

2 0 , fate A Lyle.£1 

17*2 0 Tesco Stores.I/- 

14 c Unigate.$/- 


34/3 

37/10*; 

0 / 3 % 

23^6 

3^ 

53/1*2 

24/3 

22/4 

20/6 

10 /- 

12/10*2 

48/- 

19 /- 

55/1% 

I8/4*, 

38/9 

59/-* 

23/4 

42/9 

M/9 

15/6 

28/4 

7/7*2 

lt/7% 

w 

52/-N 

29/9 

28/3 

15/4*2 

31/- 

7/5% 

13/- 


33/4»i 
33/4 
6/10*2 
12/3% 
18/3 
6 / 6 % 
31/6 
42/3 ! 

20/101 
14/9 
29/9 
12 /- 
10/1%* 
51/- 
13/3 
61/3 
17/- 
43/3 
44/7% 
24/4 
42/4 
12/- 
17/4 

34/11% 

35^9 

%W 

13/4*2 

53/4 

29/9 

30/6* 

13/1% 

Vl'/l' 4 

3/4*, 


33/- 

31/9 

6 / 6 % 

■3/6% 

18/3 

6/8*4 

31/6 

61/6 

21/3 

24/6 

29/3 

12/1*2 

40/6 

18/9 

44/3 

62/9 

37/-* 

i81 , » 

12/7*2 

55/3 

29/1% 

30/9** 

13/4'g 

1V6 


40 
4*6 
4-4 
4 1 
10 

Vi 

3*5 

4- 2 
2-7 
4 1 
I! 
5*7 
S’3 
2 2 

5- 7 

4- 9 
91 

40 
(80) 

4*4 

5- 9 
4 6 
4-4 

4- 9 

5- 4 
5-7 
4 2 

41 
51 
4*3 

• 0 

11 

6*2 

4 3 
4-4 
4-7 

SI 

4*0 

4*4 

40 

SS 

4*4 

4*9 

SS 

H 


IS 

20 

1*7 

2*1 

1*4 

10 

1*9 

2*7 

: 2 
2-1 
1*0 
1-2 
2-5 
3*1 
4 5 

•4 

•I 

•4 

•2 

*5 

•9 

>6 

8 

■7 

8 

2 

2 

0 

1-3 

II 

li 

9 

2*6 

-5 

4 

4 

2*2 

23 

•4 

8 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. , 

Ataociatod Portland... £1 1 54/4 • 

BPB Industries.10/- 1 25/9 

Richard Coetain.5/- I 24?4 

Crittall Hope.5/- ' 0/7% ( 

International Paints. .4/- ; 14/10% . 

London Brick.5/- • 23?3 

Rucby Portland.5/- 1 24/1*2 [ 22/8% 


15/1% I 15/- 
I 14/10% 15/3 


I , 


Rugby Pov 

Albright A Wilson...5/- j 23/3 

Borax Oefd.5/- 19/4% 

Fisoni.£1 53/6 

ICI.£1 ! 45/3 

Monsanto.5/- | 13/4 

DRAPERY A STORES 

Boots Pure Drug... .5/- , 16/- 

Montaguo Burton... 10/- . 25/4 

Dobonhama.10/- 1 33/3* 

Grattan Warohouaaa , 5/- , 35/6* 
GUS ‘A*.5/- | 43/- 


S',Hr 
RT* 


20/9 

31/4*2* 

47/3 

43/7»j 

17/3 

18/9 

24/9 

35/l'i* 

45/3 

49/- 


52/4 

25/3 

31/- 

W' 

SR 

31/3 

21 / 6 * 

47/6 

42/9 

16/9 

sa j 

”/**■ 
49/-* I 


4 0 



Feb. 1 

Feb. 9 


reo. 1 

reo. v 

4-1 



Frcs. 

Frcs. 


% 

% 

3 2 


■RANCE 



GERMANY 



4 9 


r Liguida... 

571 

S66 

A.E.G. 

491'i 

400 

7-1 


BanouedaParn 

30* 

300 

Bad’che. Amlin. 

443*2 

450 

4-4 


itroan. 

191 

IM 

Bayer. 

347 

357*| 

5-9 

' II 

F. Petrols.. 

200 

198 

Commertbank. 

398*2 

401 

5 4 

17 

lie G. d'Elect. 

562 

563 

Deutsche Bank. 

439 

445 



lachmes Bull. 

181 ! 

185 

t-foechat Farb. . 

450 

447 

5-2 

1-4 

'echinay. 

223 

218 

Kundsnkredit . 

343 

349 

$2 

IS 

ntempa.... 

272 

272 ! 

Loawanbrau... 

955 

950 

5 5 

17 

.hone>Poulenc 

292 5 

289 | 

Mannesmann .. 

140 

164 

5 0 

: 1-9 

,I.M. 

i 3,4 

310 ' 

i Stamens. 

529 

518 

5 8 

i II 

int-Gobain . 

194 Si 

187 ! 

! Thyasen-Huectc 

164*4 

I62'i 

4 7 

! 15 

Isinor. 

! 109 1 

108 5 Volkswagen ... 

487 

478 

5 3 

1 16 

Index .... /09-9 

108 2 

Hentatt Index 

93-03 

91-60 

S 2 

. 1-7 

High. 112 1 (26.1.66) 

High . 

105 22 

(0.1.65) 


! 

93 49 (20.7.65) 

Lew . 

86 85 

(4.1.46 


i 2-4 

Oh. 31, 1965 

ml00. 

Dec. 31, 19. 

19-/00., 

4 4 

! 2 0 








3-4 

j r ALY 

Lire 

Lire 

BELGIUM 

Fret. 

Frcs. 


Pah. 2 Peh, 9 

V. % 


N0LIAN0 

A.K.U. 

Amster.R0e.8k. 

Bijenkorf. 

Heinekens- 

Incerunie(FI.SO) 
K.N. Hoogoven 
Kon. Zout-Kec. 
Philips (FI.25).. 
Robeco (FI.50). 
Thomauen A D. 

Valeurop. 

Zwananbg (FI20)| 
Index . 

High.. 


3741, 375 

51-m 53*4 



1.178* 9)^1.179 
319-4 317-9 

370-9 (2J.65) 


43 
4 9 

3 4 

4 9 
3 7 
4*4 
SI 
41 

32 

11 


I 1,7 
: 2-2 


1-8 

i 23 
! II 

13 

1-3 


js. Generali 


idison. 

iit. 


2-3 

I 

I- 2 
1-7 
1 3-1 


Contrale 
lontecacim 
lotta...... 

Ilvetti.... 

irtlli S.p.A. 
inascenca . 
iia Viscosa , 

Index- 

High . 


M09.990 ;I07.I50 ; Arbed 

! 3,890 3,720 Bque. Soc. Gen. ! 

: 2,998 j 2,850 > Cimenc’iesBne. 

2,749 ! 2.684 ; Cockenil • Oug. 

' M2-5 922 ; Esperanca Long 1 

10,700 W.IS0 | Hoboken. 

! 1,971 1.844 Innovation .... 

. IS.8I0 115.300 1 Patroflna. 

1 3.M5 ! 3.480 ! Photo Gavaert. < 

4,029 3.784 Soc. Generate . 

. 408 387 Sofma. 

. ' 4,940 
70 83 


4,440 | 4,540 
4,355 4,35$ 


Alla Laval B.. 


2,941 
1,690 
2.200 
I 5,700 
3,895 
1.940, 
2,150 I 
(4,300 ; 
! 9.610 1 


2.910 

1,404 

2,002 

5,730 

3.000 


72 17 
49 S3 
Jen. 2, 1962 


100. . 


14.300 
9.670 
912 
96*58 
105-4 (8.U5) 

Lew. 94 0 (I5.I2A5) 

Dec. 31, 1963-100. 


lew. 299-4 (16.12.65) 

1953m 100. 


Kr. 

295 

415 

199 
248 
307 
175 
104 
188 

200 


4,654 Un. Mimere 1/10 ; 910 

67 70 : Index. 97 10 


Kr. 
291 
415 
190 
242 
297 
173 
103 
183 
. 197 

249-1 245’19 

. . 267 70 (18.8.65) 

Low . 238 72 (21.4.65 

Dec. 29,1956m 100. 
NORWAY % % 

Bergens Priv'bk.) I77*i| 172%* 
Borregaard.... 168% — 


ErlcaaonB.Kr.50 
Grangosberg .. 
Skand. Banken. 
Sv. Ceffulota .. 
1,930 Sv.Hahdelsbank 
2.144 Tandstk.B.Kr 50l 
' Index 


JL 


* fist dividend, f Tax free. | The not redomotion yields allow for tax at Is. 3d. in £. 


(cl Year’s dividend, (e) To aarlieat daw. (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. 


_ ,. r _ (g) Ex all. (hi Aftar Zaml 

Rhodesia and Nyasaltnd Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Socurlsiaa, Tokyo, 
on forecast dividend. 


_ f Ex rights, ft Equivalent to I -0 sterling. (0) Interim dividend, (i) Final dividend. 

Ian tax. (/) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or passed, (pi Resulting from split of Foderfcdoft of 
Canadian 45 Siock industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. +* Yields in brackets are 






















































THI! ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 12, 1966 


Pn<«, 1945^66 


Dividend OftpINART 


--: (j)( M (t) STOCKS 

H.«h Lew ! % 


ce. j Price, | Price. fMa. 9. ■' 

• ilPtb.2. Fekef. If66 C 
55 <1 • IMS- . J446 ! ^ 


PCce*. 0i „ id#hd . OftDlNAKY 

. , J ■'*, Wf>)( 0 , STpCK%- 
H.eh 'Low 1 % i; " 


. Wee. 1 Feb. 9, LJ 


i Apr. 6. Feb. 2, Jfdb, 9, i lH6;’Cavec 
1965 196b. •' |H*./ f- 


70/9 

44/9 

I8l*a 

Brn. Ainer. Tpbjt. 

10/- • 48/- 

• 65/9 

69/6 

5 3 

2-4 

31/6 

21/- 

6 d 

Gallahci:. 

. 10/- 22/9 

1 29/9 

1,30/- 

(6 3) 

21 

70/- 

97/- 

14 b 

Imperial tqkicco.. 
INSURANCE .. 

...£l 49/3 

66/9 

,6B/- 

6 3 

16 

T'g 

5*4 

43*, u 

Britannic ......... 

..5/~! 5*, 

•. 5/- , 42/2 

7* ip 

| 7 

3 9 

. ft . 

49/3 

36/3 

25 b 

Coiyimencs* Union 

48/3 

1 47/9 

4 7 

1 ... 

115/- 

•2/6 

f40 r 

Equity & Law Life.. 

..S/- . 90/- 

114/- 

113/9 

3 0 


54/3 . 

40/3 

ll'jo 

Gonertl Accident.. 
Guardian. 

..5/- 1 49/9 
..5/- • 29/9 

53/9 

53/3 

3 5 


34/3 

27/3 

15 b- 

38/J 

37/9 

3 5 


I0 7 i 

8' 4 

50 b 

Legal & General.., 

..5/- s 9 

I0>a 

TO's 

2 3 


132/6 

97/4 

16 0 

Northern A Empl.. 

...£l ,121/3 

110/- 

JI32/6 

3 6 


57/3 

37/- 

f60 a 

Pearl. 

..1/- 10'* 

57/3 

57/3* 

3 9 


41/3 

23/1 

til's® 

Prudential ’A*. 

. .1/- 29/6 

40/9 

| 41/- 

3 3 


40/3 

30^9 

26*, 0 

hoys*. 

S/- 36^3' 

39/- 

38/9 

4 5 


91/3 

62/3 

11**6 

J Royal exchange .61 73'3 

1 MOTORS A AIRCRAFT 

81/3 

80/9 

4 6 


16/10', 

12/* 

5 a 

Bii-field . 

5/- 15/- 

16/- 

16/10* 

3 0 

1 -9 

• 5'1 1 , 

1 l/3*a 

I2 1 * b 

Bntith Motor 

5/ — 14,8*4 

14/3 

»4/U 2 

7 1 

1 -6 

3J M, 

25/- 

I7*i c 

Jaguar Car* A* ... 

. 5/- 30/- 

27/9* 

29/3* 

3 0 

6 8 

10’1'i 

4/4'j 

4 c 

ftootox Motor-. *A*. 

-4/- 7/1*2 

8/9 

8/4*7 

I 9 


58,- ! 

47/- 

2*7.1 

tartan More 

.a 53/6 

51/6" 

51/6* 

4 S 

2 6 

H 9 | 

14/6 

5 u 

Bristol Aeroplane 

10 /- 15/10*3 

17/10', 

IB'I'i 

7 4 

2 0 

34/3 ? 

27/10'j 

7 b 

Hawker Siddclcy 

..£1 29/ I0*i 

36/-* 

26/-* 

6 7 

1 17 

91 - I 

31'3 s * 

2*70 

Po'l»-Roycn. 

..£1 35/10*7 

39/5' 4 

39/5*4 

5 1 

1 9 

20/4'i 1 

15/3', 

9 0 

Dowry Group. .. 

10/- I//ICM, 

16/- 

• 16/- 

5 6 

1 19 

31 6 j 

25/l'a 

6*1 a 

Dunlop Rubber . 

10#- 29/4', 

30/7 i 

30/7*7 

5 ? 

. 1 B 

34/9 ! 

79/6 

V,a 

}ox*ph Lucas 

..'.I )'“?■ 

31 /S 

31 '10', 

5 2 

' 1-9 

30 ms : 

22/- 

51* ii 

Triplex Holdings 10,- 24'10'j 

PAPER A NEWSPAPERS 

22 9 

22/9 

<5 5) 


46'6 

37 '6 

5 a 

Financial Nrwi .. . 

.y- 44/9 

40.6 

41/3 

3 0 

1 2 9 

67- 

57/6 

15/71 

7*; <1 

Financial Timr*. .. . 

.5/- 66/9 

el / J 

61/3 

3 1 

2 7 

19 7'* 

8 a 

Imi'imt Ptibii«hinr 

7 I5'9 

I9/& 

1*3 '7'. 

5 4 

1 1 9 

31/6 

21/6 

7 0 

1 News, ol the World 

5/- 2//J 

2J/9 

24/9 

6 1 

1 1 7 

60/6 

49/6 

B* j b 

, W H Smith A "ion A’. LI 1 53/- 

60/J 

60/6 

4 1 

• 2 0 

23/7*, 

17/9 

10 /» 

Thomson Oi-«{*«. , , 

.5/. 20/3 

22/- 

22/3 

6 3 

1 4 

51, 3 

38/7' 

10 b 

; Bow .for lap'll .... 

..£1 ; 45/9 

52/9 

' 54/- 

5 6 

1 8 

21 '9 

12/1 

I?-' ;tf 

Bf ill... Prim <*£. . . . 

.5-'. 19/3 

, l3/4' a 

13/1*2 


1 

37/ - 

2V- 

10 0 

Bun/I Pulp. 

.5/- , 27/V 

35/- 

37/ 

2 4 

.’ 4 S 

64/ . 

4/'- 

9 a 

Re*d Pacer . 

.£1 40'9 

63/6 

63; 

5 4 

■ 1-5 

51/9 

44 3 

/ 

Wi.vmi Teape .... 
STfcfcL 

. .£1 46. 9 

>0/6 

50,9* 

& 5 

1 S 

42; 1 

25 9 

10 h 

Co'viilrs . 

.£1 28/6 

30-«» 

31 '3 

10 2 

0 4 

29/9 

2«/- 

10 b 

Dorman Lon* . 

.Cl 25/3 

21/3 

21/- 

13 3 

0 7 

31/ - 

16/6 

2 b 

Lancashire Steel. . . . 

,.tl • 19/J 

19/6* 

J 19/6* 

4 1 


21,- 

16 ft 

b 

Sijul'i Durham . 

. £1 18/- 

21/1 

21/3 

II 3 


24.6 

17/7i 

6>4 b 

Steel Co 01 A'sio# 

..£1 19/- 

21/4', 

21/9 

9 J 


3o 3 

I**; 

7| ib j 

Steward, A L'oyJ. 

. f 1 . 32/3 

32, - 

32- 

7 8 


3. 3 

27/3 

10 b 

|ohn S.nnmei« . . , , 

. £1 30,3 

29/ ■ 

30/6 

10 5 


36 6 

27/- 

9 b \ 

United Steel . .. . 

MISCvLLANEOUS 

.£1 29.3 

30/6 

30 '6 

9 8 

1 0 

30/7' 2 

23/- 

20 0 

A,.o British Purmi. 

23. IQ*, 

29/-* 

28 '10*2 

5 2 

2 9 

21 9 

12/10*.. 

10 a i 

A:.so< Television ‘A 

14 '2' 4 

19/10', 

20'. 

5 6 

11 

Jl/- 

27/1»," 

4 * j 

Win Btird. 

.£1 29/1»; 

29/9 

29/9 

(6 /* 

2-4 

29/6 

19/- 

20 0 | 

Beacham Group.. 

. 5/ - 19/10*. 

29/- 

29/7' 2 

(4 0) 

1 S 

21 *9 

16/ 9 

H',.1 1 

.too -IS 

10/. 19,- 

21 ? 

21/6 

7 9 

2 1 

41/6 

3i/6 

l'i-« ' 

rfrir ■ 1' M i«r'i , . . 

. £1 . 41. 1 * 

34-9 

34/4*. 

6 S 

1 9 

10. 3 

8 / 6*4 

8 '• ; 

Bin .. O.y J 'n , . . . 

5 - 1 ■’ 1 

10 

9 '9 J i 

5 6 

II 

13/1' 

9/41, , 

1 r > « 

3'"'f • i!» Pop*-. 

5, * II 

IJ'9 

13 1', 

5 3 

1 8 

II ,6 

9/4*, j 
21/1*7 

| 37', a! 

Biit.iu* . 

1 i '1 0 

10/ 4', 

10/3 

5 4 

1 2 

31 9 

5 <1 : 

Dr L a Ru«! 

I0> Uf 6 

29'- 

29/- 

5 2 

1 7 

19/- 

13/10*2 

j 12 c 

Di a>:"» ... 

5;- lo/10'i 

17/4*7 

l/.'IO', 

3 4 

2 9 

25/9 

19/6 

29/3 

6 • O i 

Getiefi'cr A . . 

.5;- 3b/i 

H/9 

21/9 

3 7 

2 7 

41/3 

10 O , 

Givxo. 

10,— 31/3* , 

38/7', 

38/6 

4 2 

18 

51/6 

38/9 

13 

Hai r.xon A Cr Defd 

. £1 42/3^ , 

52/9 

53/6 

6 0 

2 1 

48/4*i 

38/6 

15 

Hoover 'A*. 

S/- 4.S/3 

42'6 

42/9 

7 0 

2 2 


•02/6 

85/6 

9 a 

Hudson’s Biy. 

.. .£1 92/3 

fOi/- 

It)!/- 

oV J 

>iu : 

48/6 

27/H, 

' 4Uh 

ICY. 

....tr 44/3 

* 29/4 

7R/3 

5-9' 


20/9 

16/- 

f 12 b 

Mecca 'A* .. 

..5/-r 17/- 

. 19/94 

r 19/9 ■ 

5-8 

10 

38/9 

17/- 

12*2 c 

National Canning.. 

...£l , 29/|t 2 

37/3 

' 36/7* j. ■ 

, 6-8 

1 1 

16'6 

12/3 


Pillar Hldg. 

..V- , 14/10* 

1 13/9 

14/- 

4-6 

1 -3 

23 /1 * 3 

16/- 

II a 

Powell DuHryn ... 

.10/- ! 19/4*2 

22/4' 2 

21/1*2 

5 2 

1 9 

33/3 

21/I*, 

9 a 

Rank Organisation. 

..5/- j 24/6 

30/10*; 

r 32/3 

3-3 

1-5* 

U/l«, 

M/4U 

10 a 

Schweppes ....... 

■ .5/- : 12/- 

12/6* 

. 12/3* 

: 5-S 1 

16 

24/4*, 

•«/J 

25 c 

Sears ‘A’ . 

..S/- I 9 / 6 I 4 ' 

23/3 

■ 23/- 

5 4 

1 -6 

lo/- 

15/ *2 

1 n 

Steetley. 

..5/- • 20/1*3 

16/6 

, 16/6 

4-6 

2-0 

25/4*, 

21/Mi 

10 a 

Thomas Tilling .... 

.Ah 23/6* 

24/- 

2J/7*a 

4-8 i 

1-9 


H /934 

8*4 b 

Turner A Nowall.. 

... £1 42/- 

38/7*2 

38/7*2 

5 6 

1 3 

36/1 *, 

30/- 

15 0 

, Unilever. 

. S/- 31/9" 

. 32/6 

32/Mj 

(3-9) 

3 0 

9‘ J a 

73, 

12 65 

, Unileyer NV. 

.1211. 87,4 

. 8 

• 

3-1 

3-0 

11/7*. 

8/3 

5 a 

United Glass. 

..S/- ll/l*, 

II/- 

M/3 

6 7 

0-8 




MINES 




1 


|320'- 

238/9 

SO a 

Anglo-American... 

.10/- 271/3* 

311/3 

310/- , 

3-9 1 

It 

23'h, 

•>, - 

16*) i7 

. Charter Cons. 

..5/- 19/7's 

. 22/10*; 

22/10*2 

5-8 j 


10/9 

86/6 

1 21*4 b 

Consoltd. Gold Fields. £1 95/9* 

10 /- 

110/9 

5-9 

2 4 

4©/ i 

98/9 

15 a 

General Mining .. 

...£l 136/101 117/6 

116/3 

6 0 

2-5 

16'3 

9I/I0*, 

40 a 

Union Corporation 

.2/6 108/9 

•106/10*21106/10*2 

3 7 

3 0 

>i/9 

121/3 

140 & 

Free State Geduld. 

.5/- ,128/9* 

li 40/- tl388H* 

.8 7 . 

I'A 

30/9 

101/10*7 

45 a 

W Driefontem.... 

10 /- I 113/9 

138/1*2 

,138/9 

(6 5) . 

1 7 

36/10'; 

60/- 

81,6 

■ Western Deep 'A'. 

..£1 78/1*7 

J 80/- 

BO/- 

3 8 " 

4 9 

'-’6/1 

193/9 

200 b 

Western Holding . 

5!- 213/9* 

(131/3 

>232/6 , 

6 9 

1 2 

75/- 

38'- 

22*., b 

Roan Sole'non fsc. 

. £1 : 40/- 

■70/- 

1 69/6 

9 Oh 1 

1-2 

14/3 

11/3 

7»i c 

■ Tanginyika Con\. . 

10/- 12/3 

14/- 

13/9 

5 5 ’ 

1 -4 

74 *- 

54/3 

60 0 

* 2. Anglo.Amri . . . 

10/- 57/9' 

65/- 

64/9 

IS 4h 1 

II 

9i/6 

142/6 

60 a 

; D*» Beers D.'ld. Reg. 

.5/- I5I/M/ 

190/- 

187/6 

a a 

22 


«l.^4 

$3 05t 

Internal. Nickel . .. 

n.p.v. 5167*, 

;$206 

$206 

2 6 


22/10', 

14/- 

10 11 

London Tin.. 

.4/- 16/10*, 

21/10*, 

22/10*2 

7 0 1 

14 

34/1', 

24/3 

5 <1 

RTZ. 

10/- 23/7*,|| 

33/3 

17/2*2 

5 8 l 

2 0 

21.‘6 

11/9 

35 0 

. Tronoli. 

.5/- 18/6 

I//3' 

17/6 

(«) 1 

1 0 




SNIPPING 






44 ’ - 

15/ - 

Nil b 

An.'lu NeniRU.. ., 

..£1 34 '3 

17/- 

21/9 

1 8 


21 9 

16/9 

4 rl 

Bin & Com'vvsattli. 

10/- 19 - 

20/3 

20/7M 

5 8 


In' Kl 

1 I/I 

5 c 

Cun 1 . d . . . . . . .. 

..£* 15 3-, 

I//0’, 

16/8' 1 

h 0 


37 n . 

29/3 

II t 

Fui ness Wifhy. 

. Cl 30 - 

31/3 

3>'4', 

6 3 

1 8 

s/’/ . 

41/IU 

6< jo 

Otvjan imam. 

..£1 

52/7*, 

1 52/7*2 

4 9 

2 6 

32 6 

7 4, 6 

3 u 

P A O Held. 

..£1 27, 41 1 

28/3 

! 28/- 

7 1 

0 6 




TrXTHES 






42/3 

33/- 

7 b 

Ailiion Bros. 

..£1 39/6 

39/9 

, 40/- 

6 0 

1 7 

IJ/7*. 

M 10*; 

7*, n 

Carrington A Dewhjt 5/- 14/3 

, 18/- 

! 17/9 

4 9 

2 0 

22/9 ‘ 

1 4.' J 

|8*i a 

Courtaulds. 

.5/- 19/- 

21/3 

21/1*2 

5 9 

17 

66' J 

50# - 

\1 h 

V/mi Ridmt. Worsted.£1 ; 54/6 

. 64/- 

, 64/- 

5 6 

1 1 

>1 /I0>^ 

1 r>' 7* 

V , .7 

Woolcomhrrs. 

. £1 ' I9/I0i 3 

! 19/4*2 

20/1*2 

7 0 

1-0 

13/6 

1 ■ J ■' 2 * 4 

10 h ‘ 

C-lliro Printeis. 

,.S/- , 10/9*4 

12/6*4 

12/8*4 

6 3 i 

1 -it 

4/ ' 4*, 

36/4* 

4*4 a 

C mu, Paeons A B.. . 

. .£1 40/9 

47/M, 

46/1*2- 

5 9 

1 7 

14/2'i 

9 ' 11 * i 

7«,.i 

Lnylivli Sewing Colton 5^- , 10/5*4 

13/7*2 

H /914 

5 4 , 

1 8 

15/9 

10/9 

15 c 

Viyeila Ini . 

.5/- 21/-* 

, 15/9 

15/6 

3 8 

2 0 



1 

TRUSTS 4 PROPERTY 





26/6 

20/- 

10*2 b - 

Alliance Trust . 

,5/- ■ 24/3 

. 26/- 

24/6 

3-3 

1-2- 

V"' '# 


25 a 1 

BE T A' Dc.d . 

.$/- 49/10*2 * 53/10*7 

SVIOU 

5 8 

1 7 

13/6 

14/9 ' 

6*4 cl 

Cable A Wireleit.. . 

.5/- . 18/6 

1 18/3 

18/4*2 

3 7 

1 3 

17 '9 

11/5*1 

10*/ h 

Philip (Hill. 

.5/- 1 15/6 

| 16/9 

16/9 

4-8 

1 X 

J1 3 

25/6 

1 ‘1 * 1 b 1 

Industrial A General.5/- ■ 29/9 

33/- 

33/3 

4 1 

1 1 

2* /*, 

23//'» 

12*, J 

C ity Centre Pi opi. . 

.5/- 27/7*2 

28/6 

26/3 

5 3 

I 2 

64 ' - 

1 / .• 9 

8 a 

City Lo»d, Real Prop. £1 ' 53/6 

63/9 

63/6 

5 0 

II 

1 '9 

li'- ■ 

3 a 

Land Securities . . . 

S©/- 15/10*7 

17/6 

17/4', 

4 5 

II 

Jl - 

23 7*; 

fi'ja 

Lond Cnry. Froehld. 

10/- 24/9 

29/6* 

29 '6* 

6-2 

II 




TEA A RUBBER 




i 


50/6 

40/6 * 

t2?*ib 

Cons. Tea A Lands . 

..£1 43/- 

49/6 

50/6 

16 9 1 

l-fi 

25/ 3 

12/6 

t3 b ■ 

Jokai (Assam). 

..£1 20/9 

14/6 

15/9 

13-0 ll-s 

3/6*4 

2/5*4 

I0i,j/i ■ 

Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 3/0*4 

3/5* 

3 / 6)4 

117 ; 

15 

3, 9A, 

2/11*4 

& a 

London Asiatn.. 

.2/- 3/7*2 

■ 3/9 

3/9*4 

1 

1-7 


NEW YORK PRICES ANO INDICES 



TeET 

TeF~ 


Feb. 



2 

9 


1 2 

9 


$ 

% 


! $ 

A 

A'C'i l.*peki.. 

3/' s 

37 

Gen tloctnc 

11 3 *4 

Mi'a 

Can Pacific ... 

58 

$8',| 

General Foodi . 

76*4 

n\ 

Permyivnnie.., 

667g 

69** 

Genet tl Motors 

106 

10s 7 . 

Union Pacific .. 

44J 4 

46*4 

Goodyear ... . 

47'h 

19' 4 

Amnf Mecti'ic 

39*4 

39*4 

Gulf 6.1 . . 

54*, 

54', 

Am T*l A Tel. 

59** 

62 '1 

Hema . 

41*. 

41*4 

Cons. Edison .. 

40*4 

40*4 

Int. Bus Mach 

190 

SI2'., 

In,. Tel A Tel. . 

71 

74J. 

Int. Hai vester . 

47*. 

50 

Western Union 

56 

.54*1, 

Inter, Nu.xei 

97', 

100 

Alcoa . 

84'.i 


Inter. Piper . . 

33*. 

34>, 

Ahmnmum . . . 

. 3 3*4 

3S*. 

Kenmscott .. . 

132*4 

i 2b 

Amsi Can. 

, 57 

58'a 

Luton Indt. ... 

71*4 

80-4 

An ^n1•hlng.. 

77*4 

76*4 

Monsanto .. 

7o7«* 

78*4 

Am Viscose .... 


90*4 

Nat Distillers . 

34S. 

: 35*4 

Anaconda ...... 


92‘e 

Pan-American 

53‘a 

S/‘a 

Bern Steel. 


39 s a 

Procter Gamble 

l 697. 

68' 2 

Boeing . 

! i72*; 

162*4 

Radio Corpn. . 

52 

1 54 

Calane\« ....... 

. 82'. 

8M 9 

Sears Roebuck 

58*, 

. 61 

Chryslci. 

. 58*4 

61 

Shell Oil . 

62^4 

62 

Co* Palmolive . 

27*. 

; 26*. 

Socony-Mobil.. 

91V 

1 91 *« 

Crown*Z«Her . 

. 50*4 

: 51 

Stand. Oil Ind. 

: 45 

■ 44S, 

OistiHers-beag. . 

. 36*. 

36*4 

Stand. Oil N | . 

81*. 

, 79*4 

Doughs 

92*. 

.110 

Union-Carbide , 

66«, 

i 68*4 

Dow Chemical 

75U 

. 76*. 

U.S. Steel . 

531. 

; 52*. 

Du Pom .. . 

216 

235 

West Electric ., 

63" 

: 65*4 

East Kodak .. 

I 20 >i 

119*4 

Woolworth . . 

29», 

29*4 

Ford Motor- 

55*4 

1 :S>, 

Xerox . 

2l3' t 

240*. 


StaiHMwd and Poor's Indies* (1041-43* 100). 



W dustrhls:—High. 100 26 (Jw». 18. 1966): 

low. 96 4r0tint 20. ffOSfc. 


Money Market Indicators 

Although the announcement of tighter hire purchase restrictions caused a rise in gilt edged 
yields, imereftt rates in the money marker remained unchanged over .the week. There was no 
change in Euro dollar or Euro-sterling rates and the cost of forward cover was constant. The 


covered arbitrage margin in bank bills moved 
unchanged. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



t (£ millK 


9UDay 

Tender 

Dire of 
Tettdcr 


Apphqd 

for 

Average 
rare 01 
Allotment 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate 

Issue 

Out¬ 

standing 


~9Y-JJriy 



d. 



Feb. 5 

160 0 

1 327 2 

129 

5 59 


2.570 0 

Oct. 1 

! 190 0 

336 1 

108 

5 82 

51 

2,540-0 

8 

; 190 0 

406 1 

107 

10-26 

44 

2.S40 0 

IS 

180 0 

346 6 

108 

2 87 

8 

2.580-0 

22 

; 180 0 

300 5 

109 

0 62 

46 

2.590 0 

29 

[ 180 0 

418-7 

108 

9 59 

31 

2.590-0 

Nov. 5 

180 0 

323-7 

109 

2 67 

35 

2,590 0 

12 

• 200 0 

416-7 

109 

4 09 

23 

2.530 0 

19 

1 180-0 

319 0 

109 

2 90 

28 

2,530 0 

26 

! 1800 

382-1 

107 

10 72 

54 

2.500-0 

Dec. 3 

100-0 

414-1 

107 

5 32 

30 

2.490 0 

10 

190-0 

337 4 

109 

4 64 

46 

2.450-0 

17 

190-0 

310 9 

no 

3 74 

49 

2.420-0 

23 

180-0 

34S 1 

no 

5 88 

41 

2.410 0 

31 

180-0 

372 6 

no 

5 08 

20 

2.400-0 

1966 
Jan. 7 

170 0 

287 9 

no 

52 0 

41 

2.390 0 

.. 14 

170 0 

337*0 

109 

9 73 

48 

2,370 0 


j 160 0 

36S 1 

109 

8 33 

26 

2.360-0 

I. 28 

i 150-0 

,300 2 

109 

8 03 

17 

2.340-0 

Feb. 4 

' ISO-O 

287 9 

no 

1 22 

25 

2.310 0 


* On February 4tfc tenders for 91-day bills at £98 12t. 54. 
secured 25 par cant, higher tender* being allotted in full. 
Tha oKmr for this week was lot- £158 mwvon 9t«day blHs. 


A per cent against London ; other margins were 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
London February 9 

Bank rata fir am 7%. % Market discount ratea 

3;6/65i. 6 (? months')-. % 

Deposit rates Treasury bills ... 5 s -* 

7 dnyg' notice: Bank bills . 5 7 B »5l*n 

Clearing banks .... 4 Fine trade bills.. 7-7*j 

Discount houses ... 4 

Local authorities... V* Euro-dollar depoaite: 

3 months' fined: 7 day*' notice ... 4*4-5*4 

Local authorities... 6 * 14-614 3 months*. 5*.~S*g 

Finance houses .... 6*g 

Call money. Euro-eterling deposits: 

Clearing banks' (m Parn) 

minimum. 4*g 2 days' notice. • 5*.-6*g 


Day-to-day spread . 4*a-S*t 3 months*. 644 

US dollar exchange: Forward rate: 

Spot rate. 2B0*it-7|. 3 months* ..... ,l i« w 9|« 

Forward cover (J 1 months'): 

Annuel interest cost . 


New York 

Treasury bills: Market paper: 

February 2. 4*64 Bank bills. 4-88 

February 9.... 4-65 Certs, of deposit S-00 

j Covorid Arbitrage Margins 

In favour of: 

.Last week: This week: 

Treasury bHIa. N. York *n N. York 'jt 

■ Prime bank bill*. London 4 London Ig 

, Euro-dollar/tlK local 

authority loana. N. York N. York »n 

!- lure- d ollaraf jur e i t arling Bar . - . Far 

These covered arbitrage tharginn show the AfTbrenttofl M 
rest* o tr tha particular starling and dollar Ossets, aa adipatad 
fpr the edit of forward exchange cover, shewn ebose. 
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Favourite snapshot in our album 


At Toyo Koatsu, we have a special regard 
for Ceres. We*re aware that she outranks 
us (What’s a fertiliser company compared to 
a goddess, after alL). but we like to think that 
we’re in the same line of business—making 
crops grow. 

For example, we are pioneers of a sort in 


the field of nitrogenous fertilizers. Our 
own Total Recycle Process for the Produc 
tion of Urea is in use on a worldwide scale, 
because urea, with its higher nitrogen con 
tent is rapidly replacing ammonium sulphate 
and ammonium nitrate as the most widely 
used chemical fertilizer. Toyo Koatsu is 


also the world’s largest single producer of 
urea. 

We’re working for bigger, better harvests 
—that's why we approve of Lady Ceres. 
We hope she approves of Toyo Koatsu. 


TOYO KOATSU INMKTRICS, INC 

Mitsui Oatni Bskksn. 2, 4-ehome, Nihonbashi Honsoku-cho, Tokyo. Cablo; “TOATSUINO TOKYO*' 




THE BOWQlWr: vBEBaUAEY ;** INC 
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TheRattfrays 

Sm—it certrigtiy wu “ mlichievoui * 
suggett (Februery lath) that the fttihMtov 
Board would do well financially out «M£'. 
short ttrike. ■"■■■<?* 

Hpt only tMtchievou* ’ but quite 
You etate that “the raifaye’ toad 
is betow their variable costs.** Tl* : 
you* jtirticle shows that, lor - 
ceeded revenue by £74.3 aiilUtittpfni 
that this Is the basis for the 
seem to overlook that 
amortisation, rents for . 
equipment, rates- $*id to 
road fund Uceqceeffof pul* 
road fleet, the oost of ftp 
payment to make 
and redundancy 

charges, are ell pon-varj*! 
timie without abatement diving 
period. These costs in total .kyl 
exceed the opeftting deficit, so even 
elementary basis for the'' statement 
unsound. But, in addition, S cod*id«rabl<r 
number of 
on strike, Le„, 
bers of the Ni 
and they 
or no output 



Si 

effect of 
dm only In 
Malawi. The . 
hatdshlp but the 
tfMff'to suffer mass 
^ amrvatkm. ‘ 
se ?—Yi 



About the 

on nb Africans, 
In Zambiasnd 
suffer tonw 
Mkdy before 
Jut and per- 
Ah object of 

_JjjKi* 

Thoma*;J. Htmmr 


staff were not going 
bers of dbr st aff got 

milHot tp £s8.fnSmor ^ 

m mtift 


wiping 


tenance and 
that the _ 
exphttsadon 
The figure of ;, 
railway reshaj 
expenses for 1 
to operational 
tables 


O^thT: 


tenance and 
in the rel< 
figure of £3: 
tration in not,! 
tive bill of the 
£52 million com] 
1964.—Yours fail 
London, NVPi 
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thewqrkitjg 
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In compiling this 
appropriate to main- 





jrther items was included 
in ihe table* . . The 
t^hepai/adStniitis- 
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British Railways Board 
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Sm—Tb* fcwfclee' - ttadfcbeiger - Selant 
article (February jth)-Ie the ben piece of 
analysis yet of the banagtof the Uititsd etatcs 
deficit and the forces 

decision to achieve cOttvymnM has 

been taken. But 

drawn and its p^prtscri^Pbffdcaily 
untenable. * v ,r \ S.-v 

Politically, th$ $(&&&*•' ifcblAt 
America—having Mptf 1 Jftped td 4 ; inAN^ 


pportfor the representation 
ivemmcnt at the United Ni 
up the illogio*l:|md y 3dC 
luhd tsmwi that tba 
two-thMa ismtfr : 

is A»U«^-JpfC-v 
le Assem%i M ;: ^-: 
certain tm wnei|; 0 Sfc‘_ 

>n, America wifi be,; unable no 
ie supporters of communist China's 
ition boa4; just gaining « simple 


The; real brcMfahm^^ will 

come when the vote'on the jproeecfural motion 
it reveled. Last No vember tbe Asaembly 
only voted in favour of the issue requiring 
a: two^Birds majority by 56. Hjam to 49. U 
Britain ^ere to cbange its vbce bn this pro- 
cedbral .motion, and could pewuad* -opt or 
two other countries (like Csnami'br Malawi) 
to do likewise* then it is likely sfcp the Peking 
government will have * art in me Assembly 


ition for air disaster 
be computed on the 
times the dead person’s 
twelve months or 
jto> an agreed minimum 
,i minimum would take 
idW;£rfd non-earners, and the 
die tvdbmia. ■ 

Of eir-diMsten, why 
with ocher mens of 
h WMHtMtfti? 

' Hke with fflte. 
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measured tit pastVnger- M- 
' e of'tike 
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... .. '.New Torts: • 

. .- then, rtnl of ten' train 

.<* «(> Latufs 2 nd with one air jtamey 
vfr«fc-Y6ur* faithfully, 7 ^ 

BGx • Andrsw Ross 
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Sm—It is historically incorrect 
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misreading of 
misuse of mod 
authorities—di||' 
(official) liquid 
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destroyed. Ai 
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. again accept their 
aa jf base for long- 
..'pribdpiu, Alternative Is 
t.process of destruction of 
that gold alternative would favotofe iiicalcuK 
able risks for world aide."anrf/ffeMcaf rt- . 
lationships fof;,W^h#. , 

residual respNMiy|||lj[jy. •<_! . 

The aum^r.gwipk^*in:- 

domestic nwdswtbina rtaiibnablA t 



Nwmmh upon fynaw% 

Nadkar India 

Sm—I have read with surprise and regret 
thf reference to the late Dr H. J. Bhabha 
heading 44 Nuclear India—End of 
a PfMft? ” (January 29th). 

Aa/g ipeaite of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mitiifoa'find one who was closely associated 
with w Bhabha for over 20 years and until 
his dfcAm, I ban, with personal knowledge of 
the fac^, state that there is no basis what¬ 
ever for the suggestion that the nuclear 
power programme sponsored by Dr Bhabha 
^wasjkfivately justified, however it was pre- 
. sen&O in public, as a springboard for getting 
the cotmtiy into the atom-bomb business.” 
Equally devoid of any truth is the reference 
.to Indies nuclear-weapon programme which 
lags ftjtly in the imagination of the writer, 
imtrue, again, is Dr Bhabha’s alleged 
proliferation.—Yours faithfully, 

Ta 


J. R. D. Tata 


cheater certainly disproves 
in their present {atm date 
the Municipal Reform Act < 
councils simply took over the i 
functions of the tong-establl| 

1 usually Adminitterin ‘ 

1 places and < 

^ lame officers. 

1 boroughs, 4 
even county 
in 44 counties of d 
about twenty, including Bristol, Hull, New¬ 
castle and Southampton, dated back to the 
late middle ages.—Yours faithfully, 

David Lloyd 




Chichester, Sussex 

Fair Spin? 


Sir—I am one of 
premium bonds. 


the original investors in 
Lately, when I look 
through the list of prizewinning numbers, I 
am surprised to see how few of them start 
without a number. It gives one a feeling, 
which I know is shared by others who were 
original investors, that the chances are not 
the same. I am quite sure that, being under 
Government auspices, the chances must be 
the same. Do you think a little assurance 
On this point would help ?—Yours faithfully, 
Fleetwood C. Pritchard 
Southwold, Suffolk 
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MAJOR PLANTS 

Newcastle, New South Whies 
Port Kembla, New South Wales 
Whyalla, South Australia 
Kwinana, Western Australia 

OFFICES 

10N00N, NEW YORK, SINGAPORE, TOKYO, WELLINGTON 

Distributor* throughout the world I 

.. 8I ^S»?-hSV A 5!S..lu 5STAaK «*r <J S ru I. MOXQ1UI8T PAID AT NEW YORK. it.Y. 
• PubUnhe.l »Wkiy every NsturOny, flfiy*two times a year In Umdon. England. 
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Wo fly to 86 cities in 49 countries all over the 
world. And before yon make plans to go anywhere 
you really should look at the list. It tells you 
where the people who know how to travel in style 
arc going these days. After all, we’d hate to see 
you end up In some strange eity without 
an Alitalia round-trip ticket in your pocket. 

It’s almost as bad as losing your passport. 

Your Travel Agent knows Alitalia. So if you’re 
flying, go and sec him. Or call at Alitalia’s offices 
in I. ondon, Birmingham. Manchester, Glasgow or Dublin. 

ALITALIA ^ 
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The rapidly changing circumstances of the construction 
industry today demand a fresh approach to the complexities 
of entirely new methods and materials. This new concept 
requires the resources and flexibility adequate to meet the 
challenge of building more scientifically and more intensively 
than ever before. 

The Laing Group of companies provides a wide range of 
specialised services and facilities within the organisation 
vyhlch are immediately available for the rapid completion of 
aH types of project. They are an assurance of technical 
competence and efficient construction thfoughout the world 
—backed by Laing experience and a reputation for quality 
of workmanship second-to-npne. 


LAING 


John Laing and Son Limited 
Great Britain and Overseas 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANIES 

JOHN LAING CONSTRUCTION LIMITED 
HOLLOWAY BROTHERS (LONDON) LIMITED 
Building and civil engineering contractors 
HOLLOWAY BROTHERS (WEST END) 
LIMITED 

Building. decoration, furnishing 
WHITE ALLOM LIMITED 
Architectural decorators end furnishing 
contractors 

H. J. CASH AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Mechanical and electrical engineers 
McKINNEY FOUNDATIONS LIMITEO 
Bored piles and caissons, short bored piles, 
driven m-situ piles 
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LIMITED*^ 

LAING DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

LAING PROPERTY SERVICES LIMITED 
Comprehensive property development and 
management 

LAING'S PROPERTIES LIMITED 
LAING INVESTMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
LAING ESTATES LIMITED 

THE LAING HOUSING COMPANY LIMITED 
Private housing estates 


' J^|UlMp|tlRINO COMPANIES 

|%ERtdA(3j^ptONG LIMITED 
u tjj0lsreighlTmu/ating building blocks for 
haddtearingftpelfs and partitions 

LYTAG LIMITED .. . 

Manufacturers of lightweight > 
structural concrete, floor snftoof fcmsdiii0 • ~ 
and lightweight building tfabka 

STUART B. DICKENS LIMITED . . ; 

Chemical products for dto budding industry' 

SOMMER DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED V 
Floor coverings 

ESK MANUFACTURING COMPANV LIMITED 
Caisii bricks, building blocks, aggregates 

JOHN LAING CONCRETE LIMITED r 
Precast end prestressed concrete manufacturer^ 

BEECHOALE ENGINEERING LIMITED 
Constructional and mecherdpai engineers 


SERVICE COMMUIft 

JOHN LAING RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT LIMITED 
Research and development into construction 
techniques end materials, plant *nd equipment 
design • . ^ ( ‘ .’/» 

ELSTREE ENGINEERIfi|i3 SERVICES UMflSp' 
Plant hire 


GROUND ENGI N|ER(N&LIMITED ' 
Site investigation, kundatlQpengineering, 

geotechnical process** ; : v / 



OVERSEA*CQM*ri|* 

JOHN LAING AND. SOW(,CANAOA) LIMITED 

john laing Construction ■; - ■. 

(OVERSEAS) ilMttCD.■/. j, :: -•„ • V*’ 
Building and ■ 

FORWARD INStAatWN'S UMITE& {> ■ 

■ ^htnietl'mtpilVrVf\ 

*im& Mi'D ■ ’ ■ 

EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
P/*H dnd Htuipmwt 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


United Kingdom: 

GR09VEN0R-LAING HOLDINGS LIMITED 

GROSVENQR-LAING DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY LIMITEO 

Comprehensive property development end 
management 


Canada: 

GROSVENOR-LAING (B.C.) LIMITED 
Property development 


Spain: 

LAING IBERICA SA 

Budding end civil Engineering contractor* 
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Once again, Plessey engineers point the way to a more modem Britain. Our future 
telephone service will incorporate two new types of exchanges developed by Plessey* 

The GPO has decided to adopt Ptessey *5005 Crossbar* to meet a proportion of its 
future requirements for large new exchanges and the Plessey 'Pdntex' electronic switching 
system has been adopted as the standard for smaller exchanges. 


PLESSEY (ATE) \5005 Crossbar ' 

Plessey Crossbar was developed originally as an entirely 
private venture—backed by the company's own 
resources—primarily for export markets. It is now 
being installed on five continents, including the vital 
exchanges at the terminals of the Commonwealth Cable 
link, it is the world's fastest and most modern 
electromechanical telephone switching system. 
Seif-steering and automatic alternate cad-routing 
facilities make a Crossbar exchange almost independent 
of component failure. Reliability—always of major 
importance in public telecommunications—is 
inherently superior. 


PLESSEY (ETL) 'Pantex' 


Pentex is an electronic reed-relay system developed 
by Plessey as part of the programme of the Joint 
Electronics Research Committee. After extensive trials 
in public service, Pentex has now been chosen by 
the GPO fa thestandkrd system for electronic reed-relay 
exchangee up to 2flo6 lines. - 


This telephone storyletypicsl of the dyhfhric 
successes that httfe marked Pte ee ay growth since the 
war—growth reflected in today ‘'a atsff roster of over 
63,000, assets of ElOO-million^ WfabOraiDrief and 
fadto.tieaaround.the world. No^v, to fib spbsttifitial new 
W GPO '^^.-engineering a^ '# y n^ |cturing 




facilities are being substantially expanded by the Plessey 
Telecommunications Group. 

Join the PLESSEY team 

The greatly increased production resulting from these 
significant technical breakthroughs opens up 
opportunities for qualified engineers from many fields. 
The new Plessey techniques require electronics, 
electrical and mechanical engineers in addition to those 
with traditional telephone engineering skills. Many of 
the vacancies are for technical Management many are 
for second-echelon staff who will be the key men of the 
future. For full details of the exciting job opportunities 
with Plessey, write to the Management Development 
Executive. Plessey Telecommunications Group, 

The Plessey Company Limited, 8 Arundel Street 
London, W.C.2. 


PLESSEY 
Telecommunications 



Incorporating Automatic Telephone anti Electric Company Limittti, 
Ericaaon Telephonic Limited (Etdco Ltd.), 
and Communication Syetema Ltd. 
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PIA engineering-the highest standards anywhere 

i i ■ ‘ r 

All airline maintenance standards are strict. That’s why flying today is so safe. 
At HA workshops scientists and engineers are trained in the highly 

S skills of equipment care. Such tetheemphajis gnd pride which 

its own high operational standards. Standards which have enabled 

id5a3§edb«» itft^«d<thdeii^^^dMling»ea$ons froip 

3.1% to 3. J% during the last five years—so that today, not only has 
via established an enviable reputation for maintenance and punctuality, 
but travellers the world over say pia are great people to fly With. 
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from THE KAWASAKI GROUT... 

industrial goods 
and services 
that compete for you 
in world markets 


A bydro-doclffc power plant duM 
end ouilt KAWASAKI ELECTRIC 
MFC. Compact at It is. tMt Meet 
baa a liaad el Ml mbrt «M ep- 
aratat vortical FvaMla turbine* at 


•I steeps lotalttnf 2,204,554 DWT 
bava Man twill for export by 
KAWASAKI DOCKYARD in Ilia paat 
decade. Many al (ham wora 
launched from (bit shipyard. V 



A SO- and 10-ten capacity cr»o#i 
bull! to KAWASAKI ELECTRIC 
A MACHINE (or car«o handling 
at plara. Kewacekl engmerr* 
a full aariaty of cranas up la 
270-fon capacity. 


In tha past dacada. KAWASAKI 
ROLLING STOCK baa manufac- 
lurad and exported 1610 elactnc 
locomotives and trains, pas 
senior and fraifhl cars. Shown 
is tha powerful 2M J shovel 
loader, another product at 
Kawasaki. 4 




KAWASAKI RISEN KAISHA. popularly 
known as tha "K" line, ia one of the 
leaders m world dblppliif and offers 
the best service to oil Importers and 
eiporlers throughout the world with 
modern vessels and experienced organ- 
Motion. p 



A A full-continuous computar-controtlad 6-stand 
80' hot Strip mill at KAWASAKI STEEL'S 
Chiba Works, a completely Integrated plant 
to make steal tor every imaginable asa Ca¬ 
pable of rollmf 3,000,000 tons of steal a 
year, this mill ranks with tha world's most 
odvancad. 


Machines that power industry. Machines that carry people and move goods on 
land, sea, air. Steel that makes machines and structures. The Kawasaki 
Group manufactures virtually everything needed for industrial growth. Q The 
6ro up f sbbc kbon* ?Advanced manufacturing techntcfues, faenitfes, 80 years 
iffperleKfi, clc^pl]r^7dfnatten.-“ And seven ieadfnjrcdrpdfatronr ^ 

basic industries. Results? To us; unmatched efficiency. To YOU: lower costs/ ‘ 
higher profits,, better competition in world markets. Q Your inquiries will be 
replied* promptly. 1 - 





KAtfASAKt AWCRATT CO.. 1TD. 

KAWASAKI OOCKTARO CO. LtM. ' 
KAWASAKI ELECTRIC A MACHINE CO . LTD. 

swiNMmR m 

W.INK-KAWASAKI KfSEN KAISHA. LTD. 
KAWASAKI ROLLING STOCK MfG. CO.. LTO. 

PSAWOR__ 
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What is your attitude to closed circuit television ? A practice systetnof visual fntdrcommunication that can save you time and money... 
or something of interest only to the other man ? If you are engaged in Industry, Science, Education or Commerce, now is the time to 
re-examine your approach to CCTV. Why ? Because frdm EMI comes a new generation of high definition CCTV equipment that is years 
ahead In terms of flexibility and simplicity of operation. Known as Type9,ltwill meet more varied requirements than any comparable 
equipment, from automatic multi-camerasystems tb tflleconomical eiri&te damera installation. Remote controls add to its flexibility. 
The Type d system is fully solid-fetate. being basedon standard modular units serving three different camera heads. These include one 
of the world's smaljeattirtevision cameras.—’Type ID—which uses the, EMI vidicon tube—an outstanding advance in its own right. 
Type 9 is the most'’application-orientated"fclOsed circuit system ever developed. It will meet your particular requirement. Write for full 
technical data and demonstration.' '' • . ’ , -. 
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LTD 


ftOMCMT a necordinn equipment division • nates * midox - tel nates asss * extjsos 







control 

of industrial processes 


More pndjnore, the precise operation of 
heavy plant In basio prggessoelc coming 
under centralised control, Head WrightSQfl,, 
has great experience of the process control 
requirements of the steel, chemical, coal, 
paper and other industries, using 
advanced techniques. Leading in so 
many fields of heavy engineering, 

Head Wrightson specialist companies are 
chosen for their skill and experience in 
modern, large-scale projects. 



engineered and built by 

MeaMl 
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Healey at Arms 

T uesday’s defence white paper will spell out the Labour Governmehi’s 
decision to maintain a British presence'east of Suez. The decision Is right. 
The reasons for staying in the Indian Ocean are, in the first place, existing 
commitments: in particular, Malaysia’s confrontation with Indonesia and 
the vanishing, but not yet quite vanished, ties in the Persian Gulf, especially to 
Kuwait. But existing undertakings are not the end of it. Even after Britain has 
finished the list of jobs it has committed itself to in the past, Mr Wilson still 
wants to be in a position to help to deal with new problems as they arise. The 
United States hates the thought of being left alone to handle the containment 
of China in the Indian Ocean as well as in the Pacific. President Johnson and 
Mr Wilson have arrived at a practical division of labour east of Suez: Briton 
will take first responsibility for the Indian Ocean, while being able to call upon 
American help—financial and military—when it cannot cope alone. 

The last phrase is important. For, while Mr Wilson and Mr Healey have 
accepted the idea of Britain bearing its share in a joint western effort east of 
Suez, they are acutely conscious of their commitment to cut Britain’s defence 
costs. This means putting a strict ceiling on the British effort in the Indian 
Ocean. Right now some of the existing commitments are worryingly open- 
ended. Indonesia’s hostility to "Malaysia, which is based on an inevitable local 
power rivalry as well as ott President Sukarno's whim, will not necessarily end 
if Mr Sukarno loses .his job. Britain is still acceptable to Singapore; America 
is not. The stability of east and central Africa will need watching for a long 
time to come. Aid to India against a possible Chinese attack is part of a wider 
problem of policy towards China that Is primarily the concern of the United 
States, but it does involve Britain too. It could eventually affect the deployment 
of Britain’s Polaris submarines. But for the immediate future, while accepting 
the need for a British presence, the British government must now insist on 
setting limits on what Britain can be expected to do. 

Mr Healey is trying to set the limits in two ways. First, by establishing the 
principle that what Britain agrees to do east of Suez must in future be judged by 
the size of the forces Britain can afford to station in the area. Britain plainly 
cannot by itself undertake operations east of Suez against a major power possess¬ 
ing sophisticated weapons ; and Mr Healey does not seem to contemplate any 
landing or operation without the invitation and co-operation of a host govern¬ 
ment. Without allies it is now impossible for Britain to enter into a full-scale 
war with, say, Indonesia. And “ allies ’’ in this context means America, since 
even Australia’s aid would probably not be enough to swing the balance. Close 
agreement on policy with the United States will therefore be the yardstick by 
which any major political commitment east of Suez will have to be judged by 
future British governments. 

Another limit on what British forces will be expected to do is implied by the 
steady shift of bases away from the Asian mainland to a chain of Indian Ocean 
islands: Diego Garcia, Aldabra, Gan and the rest. A mainland base is a political 
commitment in itself; -most of them have turned out to swallow the forces 
stationed in them for local self-defence. To keep watch over east Africa from 
Aldabra and Diego Garcia will be less complicated and less costly than to do it 
from Aden. Mr Healey apparently told Mr Lee Kuan Yew that Britain Wants 
to stay in Singapore into the 1970s, but no British government can be sure that 
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Me Lee or bis successors will continue to want Britain there. 
An island chain linking Africa with Australia, with a mother- 
base in Australia itself if and when Singapore goes, is the 
sensible way of tackling the problem. 

This move to the islands also {days its part in deciding the 
sort of weapons to be deployed east of Suez. In the 
argument between a carrier task-force and a force of F-m 
strike-reconnaissance planes backed up by troop-carrying 
transport aircraft, Mr Healey has opted for the greater mobility 
(and the relativecheapnesa) of the planes. Ifis easier to carVe- 
airfields out of'these islands than aaSal bases. Even a self- 
contained naval task-force would find it hard to operate off 
the coast of east Africa with its nearest major base at Sydney. 
An air striking force, on die other hand, can cover the area 
more easily and, using Ascension Island, even extend its 
operations to the west African coast if necessary. The force’s 
communications with Britain will be secured by the “west- 
ahout ” route across America and the Pacific—the only one 
free from the complicated worries of overflying rights. 

This is not to say that it would not be useful to have aircraft- 
carriers as well east of Suez. But given the ceiling of £ 2,000 
million at 1964 prices that Mr Wilson is trying to clamp on 
defence costs, Mr Healey is quite right to reject the navy’s 
plea for a £70-million-plus new carrier. If the admirals 
want to walk out in a huff, so be it. Tuesday’s white paper 
will probably promise to extend the life of the present British 
carrier force to the mid-1970s by modernising and refitting 
existing ships. If this can be done without costing as much 
as building a new carrier, then it will be a useful medium- 
term addition to British strength in the In dian Ocean. If it 

Mr Wilson’s Dunkirk 

A long, cool look at the railway settlement 
ho rather less than a triumph 

T he Government won a considerable propaganda victory 
by covering up its retreat chat averted a railway strike 
last weekend; and this, to be fair, is a matter in which a 
propaganda victory is one of die most important parts of die 
battle. The dangers had been, first, that die decision to 
appease die railwaymen would be regarded by foreign bankers 
as such transparent weakness that it might start a run from 
the pound; and, second, that it would be recognised by other 
trade unions as the old familiar sort of surrender, so that 
every incentive would exist for inflation by example to go 
on faster than ever. 

In the event, the battle for external confidence was won. 
Sterling was actually stronger oo the exchanges on Monday f 
naturally, it drooped again after the publication of January’s 
disappointing trade figures on Tuesday, but one dreads to 
think what would have happened if those trade figures had 
appeared at a time when accusations of “ Wilson’s weakness ” 
had been hitting the headlines of the world. At home, the 
trade unions seem to be almost as impressed by the thought 
that the Government nearly withstood a strike as by the fact 
tint it actually retreated from one; although some of them 
must .have noted, that the brinkmanship of die National Unkid 
of Railwaymen paid,off in terms of some hard cash, winch it 
should never have been allowed to do, a group of the biggest 
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keeps Mr Christopher Mayhew and die admirals from resign¬ 
ing, even better/ But the navy must swallow the essential 
point, which is that most of the tasks to be performed by air 
power can be doQe better from land bases dun from floating 
(and linkable) symbols of senior-service prestige. 

A policy is now beginning to emerge that will enable Britain 
to do what it ought m do east of Suez within the limits of 
what it can afford. It is true that in 1966 defence costs may 
well rise above the ceiling Mr Healey has set himself. No 
matter. The £2,000 million ceiling is nothing to be slavish 
about; economies do not produce their effect quickly, and 
new expenses have to be undertaken before old ones are 
ended. But, with luck, this year’s white paper will mark 
the first stage of bringing costs under control as, well as the 
establishment of a new theory of Britain’s function east of 
Suez. No commitments beyond operational capacity—this is 
the device under which tire new policy should match. The 
aim should be to let Britain's friends know the maximum 
size of military operation it is able to mount (and it will be 
a fairly small one) cither alone or as a contribution to a joint 
operation; and then to cut the political commitments to the 
cloth available. If and when the present commitments dis¬ 
solve—if the Borneo skirmish ends, say—it should be possible 
to scale down the forces actually deployed in the Indian Ocean, 
while retaining the power for a quick build-up in a crisis. 
The move to island bases, and being tough about aircraft- 
carriers, will save some money in what must be for sopie years 
yet a tircsomely expensive business. That is the best that can 
be looked for as long as Britain hopes to retain some influence 
around an incandescent globe. 


shows it to 

unions this week quietly accepted an electricity pay settlement 
only slightly above the guiding light. On this internal front, 
perhaps, the Government’s propaganda battle to keep up 
tolerable appearances may be said to have been fought to 
a draw; and to have snatched the appearance of a 
draw out of the frets of an actual scuttle is an achievement 
which indicates that the public relations professionalism of 
Mr Wilson—his unequalled talent for making acts of weakness 
look powerful and even dynamic—is nowadays a talent that 
can sometimes be turned to national as well as party 
advantage. 

For, of course, the bare facts of the matter are that the 
Government did scuttle during these railway negotiations, and 
deplorably far. Last Octobers surrender had already meant 
that by this spring railway earnings would % be soaring well 
above the guiding light—with a rise of between 6$ and 7I 
per cent compared?wkh a few months ago, plus another wage 
boast to come in the autumn. The Prices and Incomes Board, 
which was forced by its terms of reference to accept the 
October surrender as a fait accompli, saw no ground for 
further improvements this year in manual railwaymen’s pay, 
pensions, hours or holidays—except as part of a rigid pro¬ 
ductivity bargain under which the unions would drop the 
restrictive practices which tiresomely spin out their work. A 
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fortnight ago the “ final pffer ” of the British Railways Board 
proffered concessions that were supposed to be rigidly tied 
to such productivity requirements. A week ago Mr George 
Brown—no longer even pretending that the railways board 
was managing its own affairs—increased the supposedly 
“ final ” concessions and lamentably dropped the productivity 
requirements. He did this under the threat of a railway serine, 
which he had originally insisted (and then forgotten) must he. 
withdrawn before negotiations could begin. Yet the strike 
itself, if it bad come about, would clearly have been easy to 
defeat, ft had become apparent that the majority of railway- 
men did not want it, the union had insufficient cash to finanoo 
it, the rest of the trade union movement hated the thought 
of it (especially as the general election may lie so close ahead), 
and the NUR’s executive was so hopelessly divided that by 
the Friday only 12 of them were in favour of striking and the 
other 11 were a§*ir»r. 


T hat night the negotiations moved to No. 10 Downing 
Street, with press reporters on the midnight beat invited 
to sit in die Wilson family’s front hall, and amid a strange 
atmosphere of a great national drama being stage-managed 
with accoutrements more reminiscent of a lower middle class 
farce. In it, the other railway unions had to content them¬ 
selves with non-speaking (and unspoken-to) parts. The object 
was to get at least one member of the NUR executive to 
switch his vote, and in the event two of them did so. It is 
not intellectual arrogance to say'that, if national policy has 
to be altered to meet the approval of some single sagacious 
arbiter, one would not choose the most marginal member of 
the NUR’s executive to fill that high oracular role ; but at first 
sight it seemed that national policy had been altered very 
considerably in order to win his approval. At least one of 
those who switched told the press later that he did so because 
“ the Prime Minister said that the Government was going to 
change the whole financial structure of the railways and give 
different terms of reference to Mr Stanley Raymond, chairman 
of the British Railways Board.” There was also talk of more 
pay for the lowest-paid railwaymen; and a promise that in 
three weeks’ time this will be discussed at new tripartite 
(Government-unions-railways board) negotiations, over the 
opening stages of which the Prime Minister will preside, and 
during which the parties will take (it is said that these were 
Mr Wilson’s own words) a “ long, cool look ” at the railways' 
pay structure and negotiating machinery. Yet the first news 
of the agreement said that the strike had been abandoned with 
“ no further concessions ” from the Prime Minister; and it 
is perhaps as well that this first news flash was all that the 
majority of Saturday’s morning papers had time to pick up. 

The next question was how the Sunday newspapers would 
{day die story. There is, of course, a major difference between 
the way that press relations are handled by this Government 
and the last one. Conservative ministers sometimes made 
their own policy decisions, but their main press officers were 
generally civil servants. - Mr Wilson’s government can be 
accused-of having left too many aspects of home and foreign 
policy in civil service hands, but it has most certainly put Rs 
management of public relations into political ones. Mr 
M acmil lan and Sir Alec Douglas-Home had press .officers 
who at least attempted, as civil servants, not to stray into the 
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political field of projectien.of personal images. Those optima 

his personal staff behave very differently, and (even more 
important) ministers attached tojhe No. 10 entourage play 
the propagandist and news-planting role withgusto. Tiffs' 
is not wrong; it is standard practice in America (dee Mr 1 
Sorensen’s biography of President Kennedy for a textbook 
study), but the newspapers there are pfactffod fa dealing Wftfi 
it. It is quite obvious that some even of tbrbest datf and 
Sunday newspapers in Britain are less practised, and too 
readily pleased at getting their stories so easily handed to theffl. 

The line that appeared in some Sunday papers hsr weekend 
looked like a classic example of the an. There was, first, the 
report that some ministers considered that Mr Brown had 
made an administrative mess which Mr Wilson had smoothly 
cleared up; this tack is always a good cover for passing oat 
any politically awkward story (from the dropping of steel 
nationalisation on), because Mr Brown la one of nature’s falt- 
"guys. After imgifcy esnemiratiem on thi* political tit-bit, there 
was little probing of what Mr Wilson had in fact done. JJre, 
assumption was swallowed that in the tripartite negotiations 
beginning on March nth, the “long, cool look ” at the rail¬ 
ways’ wage and negotiating structure will merely take die form 
of the discussion of “pay and productivity together” for 
which the Jones board’s report said that there was scope, 
As the pay increases to finance these productivity bargains 
have already been handed out to the NUR in advance, this 
ought to mean that the new discussions will be wholly about 
the need to drop restrictive practices without further hoists 
in anybody’s hourly wages—which is certainly not what some 
of those in the NUR have assumed. It may be that Mr Wilson 
has successfully conned the union, and that those who believe 
this version—fortunately including some of Britain’s foreign 
creditors—are right. The divided NUR is in a weak position 
to make its objections really stick, as it has been all aloqg. 
But the doubletalk that led to the peace of Downing Street 
has still to be put to the test. 

No amount of doubletalk can turn this settlement into a 
victory for realistic economic management. Some time or 
other the Government must take a firm stand at least some¬ 
where near the line set by the national guiding light, and it 
must resist a strike or threat of strike from that position. On 
the railways it did not do so. What happened in the fortnight 
of argument with the NUR was that the Government edged 
away from the right battle, on the right issue, under the right 
conditions, in the right place. It may be that it has retreated 
amid a sufficient atmosphere of confidence in its eventual 
intentions still to fight a battle somewhere else. Other unions 
beside the NUR arc much weaker than newspaper comment 
habitually suggests. It is to Mr Wilson's credit thaf by this 
week the Government’s retreat looked more like an evacuation, 
as at Dunkirk, than a rout. But, in the first place (despite 
Mr. Wilson’s ready invocations of the Dunkirk spirit), wan are 
not woa by evacuations; and, in the second place, this was 
an evacuation from a position where the Government could 
easily have stood fast, which Dunkirk certainly was not. On 
an optimistic view, the incomes policy may not lie in ruins; 
it has simply not yet begun to be built up. The kindest 
excuse may be that the Government intends to build it up 
after a March or April election; but the attraction of proffer- _ 
ing kind excuses is beginning to pall. 
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Welfare for Everyman 

People, not theories should shape 
personal social services 

T he least discussed, and least often reformed, social 
services in Britain are those which, in terms of relieving 
the .greatest load of human misery for each of the relatively 
few pounds spent on them, are potentially just about the most 
important. There is a whole range of personal social services 
bent on rescuing, or preventing, social casualties ; by defini¬ 
tion, however, they have a limited sector of the public as their 
clients, and most of these clients are the very reverse of self- 
reliant,or articulate. These services therefore lack the sort of 
public awareness and middle-class criticism which can be so 
valuable in, for example, the national health service or the 
state education system. There are exceptions, of conrw * v 
handicapped child may fct ^ any type 0 f f an ,Uy, which 
•Bay help to explain the high standards of care and training 
devoted to these children. Middle class families know how 
to get the best out of certain supporting services, like the home 
help service and the child guidance clinics. But, on the whole, 
the very reasons which bring people into contact with the 
main personal social services—the national assistance board, 
the probation service, the school attendance officer, the local 
authority children’s department, the moral welfare worker, 
the “ meals on wheels ” provided by the Women's Voluntary 
Service, and the rest—are such as to prevent them making a 
fins about any of these things. This makes it all the more 
important, now that reorganisation is under serious considera¬ 
tion, that the needs of the consumer, rather than some tidy 
administrative formula or attractive piece of social doctrine, 
should be the guide rule to change. 

It is not so much the occasional scandal—like the case now 
being examined by the Home Office, where a boy was assaulted 
over a period of years in a local authority foster home—which 
makes reform seem urgent. It is the growing need to' make 
better use of the very scant supply of trained social workers, 
and to rescue the individual from the maze of different depart¬ 
ments and organisations‘that may be involved in'his case. 
Because the particular difficulties that bring people and 
families to the notice of the authorities are often symptoms of 
general distress or failure; the case for some sort of unified 
system is now widely accepted. This would unire, in a single 
local authority department, many departments and professions 
that now rely on decidedly creaky methods of co-ordination. 
Although there has been little public discussion of this so far, 
a healthy stir has been created among social service workers 
by the Government’s appointment, before Christmas, of a 
committee under the chairmanship of Mr Frederic Seebohm 
review the organisation and responsibilities of the load 
authority personal social services . . . and to consider what 
changes are desirable to secure an effective family service.” 

To those in the know the phrasing is signifidmt; for a 
reason that may {Move unfortunate. All along (and especially 
since die publication of the Ingleby report in 1960), the 
political and administrative push towards reorganisation bas 
stemmed from a single aspect of social failure: juvenile delin¬ 
quency. The idea of a u family service,” a grouping of local 
authority functions affecting families, has been linked by the 


Labour party in and out of office with the desire to deal with 
the juvenile offender outside the courts, in the context of his 
family. Last year’s white paper on the young offender had 
much to recommend it, though it raises, important points of 
principle about individual liberty as well as proposing a 
machine that would {dace an enormous strain on the supply 
of social workers. But it is not necessary here to discuss once 
more the controversial proposals for “family courts” and 
“family couna’ls,” except to point out that they could be 
created without a special local authority department. Com¬ 
prehensive, comprehensible methods of social support to all 
classes of people ifi need could be hampered by excessive 
concern with “ problem families.” Ah unexceptionable nj*j* 
of observation—such as “ jvvtffiit Cuchders are often a sym£ 
Turn 01 trouble in a whole family; so are many other social 
casualties ”—does not automatically spell an ideal adminis¬ 
trative formula. It is not too unfair to detect , the hand of 
the Home Office at work, polishing the humanitarian side 
of its personality by doing all it can to get involved, through 
the probation service and the children’s departments, in 
broader social questions. 

Mr Seebohm's committee should not, therefore, feel at all 
closely bound - by the wording of its terms of reference. 
Although the Government’s current ideas on the subject go 
much further in the right direction than anybody rise’s official 
policy, a literal interpretation of a “family service” could 
turn out to be dangerously exclusive. Many people most in 
need of help—single or widowed rid people, isolated 
immigrants—would either not be covered by the various 
components of a family service or, if it were stretched to 
include them, might be put off by the name. So would 
many others consciously in revolt against their families. Of 
course, the name itself need not stand; but the basic approach 
implies a serious division of important services like mental 
health. 

It seems most unlikely that any satisfactory formula can be 
found short of going the whole hog to a complete -“ social 
service ” department in every major local authority. This 
would contain all the personal aspects of welfare at present 
scattered around under the Medical Officer ofHeaith, the 
Chief Welfare Officer, the'Chief Education Officer,'tM €hU u 
dren’s Officer, various private organisations (like' adoption 
societies), and, indirectly 'through the probation service, the 
Home Secretary. The most controversial change would be 
the transfer of the probation service to die local authority; 
but this is really the logic of the Home Office's own proposal* 
for family councils, without the duplication that these woiild 
cause. Social workers .attached to court* could remain 
specialists, as would others in particular fields lake child 
guidance. But e single department containing' general social 
workers, trained to consider all aspects of * case and to call 
in specialists where necessary, would provide all that a “ family 
service ” aims at and more besides. It would tlso—a point 
that appeals strongly to the profession—provide a much better 
career structure for-social workers of all kinds.' 

All this would have to be worked oat in greSt detail,and 
its repercussions carefully considered. What would be' the 
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future of existing local authority, health and welfare depart¬ 
ments ?.' How would doctors in general practice fit m to 
the new.set-up? Because the new department woukl be 
involved with Whitehall in finance,aad in accountability for 
its statutory duties, eventually central government depart¬ 
ments might have, to be reorganised too (as the Ingleby report, 
recognised). But reconstruction should work from the ground 
upwards: to start by rejigging ministries or creating a 
central inspectorate in Whitehall, as the Conservatives seem 


Is Aid Out? 

What must be done to stop 
the next world crisis 

H ave the rich parts of the world lost the will to haul die 
poor parts up towards equality? The annual total of 
the West’s aid to the developing countries has stayed the 
same since 1961, though the rich are getting richer and 
money is losing its purchasing power. Only France provides 
anything near the western nations' supposed aid target of one 
per cent of gross national product. President Johnson’s 
foreign aid message to Congress this month put the accent on 
specific kinds of practical help—food production, education, 
health and, warily, birth control. All these are sensible, 
but they do not make a coherent whole, dearly the old 
philosophy behind aid is going out of the window. 

The old philosophy was that every ex-colony had a duty 
to industrialise, and that the ex-imperialists had a duty to 
help. Now Malthus has caught up with Marx. The fear of 
real famine once more grips the rural slums of India and 
even parts of Africa. India is short of nearly a quarter of 
the grain it needs this year to maintain even the average 
peasant’s starvation diet. With population growing as fast as 
food supplies in most developing areas, and faster in much 
of Asia, famine is liable to haunt the world for years to come. 
Only tiie capitalist West, and chiefly north America, has 
surplus food to ship abroad—a political point that will be 
hammered at time and again. 

More and more voices can be heard saying now that the 
poor must stop dreaming of industrial plenty and get down 
to ploughing their modest furrow on the old home farm. 
There is a good deal of sense in this. There was a good 
deal of sense in Samuel Smiles. But one must be clear about 
what lies behind it. To tell poor countries that they must 
concentrate on agriculture, pot industry, is more than a shift 
in technical priorities.. It marks a sharp fall in the already 
precarious political.position of the developing areas. They 
are, in a way, the casualties of the recent improvement in 
relations between Russia and the West. 

In the 1950s western attitudes to aid were generated partly 
by do-gooders, who were not a decisive minority, and by 
run-of-the-mill machiavellians, scared by the cold war, who 
were. Now that the West.feels relatively secure, fewer and 
fewer allowances are made for the inevitable confusions and 
upheavals of the poor. Westerners are tired of Indian giganti- 
cism in planning; of Pakistani obsessions with Kashmir that 
have wrecked a good state in development; of the Latin 
American pendulum swinging between reaction and revohi- 
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to favour, threatens ^to be an empty excuse. Rejigging kxad 
government, op tbeother Ijafl, will certainlyhave vfijt 'tip- 
portant effects on the final abaring of responsibilities: Mr 
Seebohm’s committee will presumably work closely with the 
royal co mm iss io n on local government.. But above all the 
personal social services should be easy to use and understand 
by the people who need them. Tliisfe.boupd tomepna gpod 
deal of local variation and some administrative loose ends. 
Tidy solutions look suspicious in this context. 


turn; of the lack of viable states in Africa. Hence the stern 
new emphasis on “ practical ” aid, which is. a measure of the 
irritation of the rich rather than of any change in the needs 
of the poor. 

No one expected the poor to become instantly rich and 
self-reliant at the mere touch of the western Midas. Some 
people, indeed, still argue that it is not at all dear that the 
poor are really going from bad to worse. Mr George Woods, 
the president of the World Bank, the one redly successful 
firm in the aid business, did not think so when he wrote in 
Foreign Affairs last month that 

despite some discouraging failures among them, the under¬ 
developed countries as a group are growing in their ability 
to carry out investment. Their development institutions are 
becoming more firmly established, education and skills are 
spreading, administrative and managerial abilities are.improv¬ 
ing, and programme and project planning is becoming more 
effective. 

This is the hopeful case. But even if the poor countries must 
haul themselves up by their bootstraps by increasing food 
output and exports, it is bard to see how they can do it without 
substantially bigger injections of aid than they are getting now. 

Take India, a third of the non-communist developing world 
in point of numbers. Its main problem is not shortage of 
land, as one might think from talk of “ overpopulation.” It 
is appallingly low yields from the land—half those of China, 
and a quarter those of Japan. But high agricultural yields 
almost always happen only in industrial societies where farmers 
work with modem techniques. Where these conditions do not 
exist, a country is not likely to get much return from lavishing 
its scarcest resources—capital and skilled leadership—on an 
obstinate medieval peasantry. 

The same applies to the poor countries’ attempt to expand 
their exports. To have meaningful access to rich export 
markets, poor countries must make things, that buyers want 
in growing quantities, and that mens manufactured goods. 
The emergency of famine must sot be allowed to obscure 
these long-term needs. Larger food and trade programmes are 
going to involve expanding, not contracting, aid programmes. 
Mr Woods claims that the poor countries could, in each of 
the next five years, usefully absorb three or four billion dollars 
more than they get now. 

The aim should not be to scale down the estimates of what 
the developing world needs, but to find a new way of 
stimulating the will of the rich to do enough. If is true, as 
Mr Andrew Shonfield pointed ou t as long ago as i960 in his 
book “ The Attack on World Poverty,” that aid schemes have 
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generally been organised in a way that takes no account of die 
sensitivities of the rich, and this has boomeranged. Some¬ 
thing must be done to avoid further damage. For instance, 
aid is going to be provided on the necessary scale only if it 
is more closely supervised. It goes against human nature to 
imagine that huge sums can change hands “ without strings.” 
This is why schemes organised on a regional basis—such as 
the newly created Asian Development Bank—are a sensible 
way of tackling the problem. They increase the potential 
bargaining power of the borrowers, and also give them a 
collective interest in seeing that none of their number kills 
the golden goose by sharp practices. The other thing that 
certainly has to be done is to find a way of linking international 
monetary reform with the business of helping the poor. This 
would loosen the stranglehold that balance-of-payments prob¬ 
lems now impose on the aid policies of America and Britain. 

But, unless a specifically political impulse is provided, 
mechanisms like these, however useful they are, will pretty 
certainly be set up with a sluggishness bordering on indiffer¬ 
ence. The one political event anywhere on the horizon that 
could put some zip into aid policies is British entry into the 
common market. It is to Mr Heath’s credit that he, more 
than any other British politician, is insisting on this point. 
For Britain’s early entry into Europe could shake the European 
nations, including Britain itself, out of their growing con¬ 
servatism and halt their retreat into parochialism. The worst 
disaster would be if the Britain that finally did get into Europe 
years hence were more introvert than it is today because it 
had lost its nerve through being out in the cold too long. 

An extrovert common market, with Britain in, would be by 
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far the world’s biggest trader and could be a major provider 
of aid, especially if the European Development Fund were 
extended beyond French-Speaking Africa. And it would almost 
certainly have an added impact on the Americans, who are 
highly sensitive to signs of Europe “ playing its part ” or, as 
now, “ slacking ” in the world. Europe’s preoccupation with 
internal quarrelling rather than with external action and 
America’s feeling that it is having to carry the can alone, has 
had a great deal to do with Congress’s recent impatience on 
aid. A sign of more positive European purpose towards the 
poor would galvanise the Americans too. 

Without a change of this order, the fascination with famine 
and emergency relief funds can easily become a cover for a 
retreat from really determined aid policies. It give^ people 
the thrill of charity without making them get down to the 
root of the matter, which is the need to start closing the 
enormous and widening gap between the world’s industrialised 
white north and the subsistence-level coloured south. It is 
tempting to settle for programmes that are designed merely to 
avert mass starvation, to “ stop them going under altogether.” 
It is easy to argue that the coloured poor, weak and divided 
as they are, have no real influence on the balance of power. 
But it will not do, because prolonged poverty means constant 
crises in the developing areas, and constant crises will bedevil 
the efforts of the great powers to organise world peace. 
Vietnam, in its way, is a case in point. The awful threat of 
famine will be salutary if it awakens the West to the immensity 
of the problem. It will do harm if it makes it lose sight of 
the long-term aim of building modern industrial societies 
in such countries as are capable of them. 
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THE ELECTION 

Days of Decision 


B y fending off the rail strike, Mr Wilson 
has tied up another loose end which 
might have tripped him on his way to the 
hustings. Now all he has to do is make up 
his mind. The legal length of an election 
campaign (that is, between the dissolution 
of the old Parliament and polling day for 
the new one) is 17 days plus Sundays and 
Bank Holidays. Assuming that Easter does 
not come in the middle, that means 20 days 
in all. In theory, he need not announce 
dissolution until the day before, but even 
Mr Wilson will presumably follow normal 
practice and give at least one wedt’l warn¬ 
ing, if not two. In that case, if nt Wants an 
electin 'on March 24 th, he will want to 
announce it at the end of next week, as soon 
as he gets back from Moscow ; if he chooses 
March 31 st, he should announce it, at the 
latest* inThe week after next. Mr Wilson is 
certainly not denying himself the electoral 
advantages of dpi BiU on leasehold reform: 
it is being rushed out. The early-warning 
Bill that the unions hate can, of course, 
remain no more than a Bill. 


Even if he decides to wait a little longer 
he will still have to make decisions. Once 
he waits past the end of March, the budget 
will have to come before the election ; and 
Mr Callaghan will need to know when he 
can have his budget day, and whether he 
will need to keep his proposals short. If 
Mr Wilson is going to have an election in 
late April or early May, then the budget will 
need to be brought forward into March, and 
that, in turn, will have to be announced 
soon. One way or another, the Prime Min¬ 
ister now has only a fortnight at most in 
which to make the most fateful decision of 
his political career. 

The arguments in favour of an early elec¬ 
tion need no repetition in The Economist, 
and the settlement of the rail crisis should 
be added to the list. The Westminster cynics 
may argue that he rode a phoney grandstand 
finish on a certain winner, the realists may 
complain that he made dangerous conces¬ 
sions to the railwaymen, bur the public at 
large have probably seen the affair as just 
another feather in the cap of that clever Mr 


Wilson. By the end of this week MPs of all 
parties felt that the arguments in favour of 
his going quickly to the country were over¬ 
whelming. 


NUCLEAR ARMS 


Any Number Can Play 

I N Moscow next week, Mr Wilson hopes 
to talk about nuclear proliferation and 
the stopping of underground nuclear tests. 
In the House of Commons on Tuesday, he 
spoke Of the anxiety caused by the fact that 
some of these test explosjpns “vent” 
through tho earth’s surface and thus con¬ 
taminate the atmosphere. The Russian 
bfast beneath Kazakhstan on February 13 th 
was almost as big as the record one staged 
there fust a year ago, which did cause con¬ 
tamination. 

But it is the political atmosphere that is 
most widely tainted by failure to curb 
proliferation and to make the test ban com¬ 
plete. On Tuesday the 17 delegations at 
the Geneva disarmament talks accepted a 
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Russian-Amcricaa; mpposal that they should 
now concentrate discussion oo a non-proli¬ 
feration treaty. Tina doe* not mean that 
they will shelve the question of tests; 
several near-nuclear states have, in fact, 
named extension of the test ban as one 
of their conditions for agreeing not to 
go nuclear. And President Johnson told 
Congress on Tuesday that the “ main 
thrust” behind the American efforts for 
disarmament, this year as last, wiH consist 
of trying to persuade countries that could 
go nuclear not to. In the West, if not yet 
in Russia, this task of persuasion is at last 
being seen as central to the curbing of pro¬ 
liferation, which has too often been depic¬ 
ted as simply a matter of getting Russo- 
American agreement. 

India’s Geneva delegate, Mr Trivedi, 
spoke scathingly on Tuesday about both the 
American and the Russian drafts for a non¬ 
proliferation treaty. He recalled the Mogul 
emperor who banned the booze for all his 
subjects while hitting the bottle himself. 
The treaty, he insisted, must force existing 
nuclear powers to stop producing both the 
weapons and the vehicles to carry them. 
This must involve verification, the mere 
thought of which terrifies the Russians. It 
does not frighten Mr Johnson: in his 
January 27th message to Geneva, he once 
again urged verified halts in production, and 
even reductions in stockpiles. But the 
American claim that Nato nuclear sharing 
involves no proliferation has tiot persuaded 
the Indians. Mr Trivedi objected to any 
M special dispensation ” for allies of nuclear 
powers. Will the non-nuclear states’ ob¬ 
jections on this score convince the Ameri¬ 
cans, where Russian objections hive failed 
to do so? Persuasion—like proliferation— 
is a game for more than two players. 

PARLIAMENT 

Ssh! 

T his has been a wretched week for Par¬ 
liament as an institution. The 
Government’s vital decisions about the 
F-m and the strike carriers have been 
leaked all over the front pages of the papers. 
Mr Healey has gone off to Washington for 
a talk with other Nato defence ministers 
about Nato nuclear problems, and mean¬ 
while the British House of Commons has 
flapped its collective hands in feeble protest 
and waited for next week’s defence white 
paper. The nasty truth is that neither front 
bench, when in office, has any intention of 
letting Parliament into the business of 
decision-making if it can possibly, avoid it. 

There has been a striking contrast this 
week in Washington. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has been carrying out 
an impressive, Searching inquiry into Ameri¬ 
can policy on Vietnam. Distinguished figures 
both from the Administration and outside 
have given evidence for hours on end, and 
the whole process has been televised. The 
hearings have been seen not only in millions 
of American homes but, through the BBC’s 
Panorama, by many viewers in Britain. We 
continued on page 688 


W hatever the decline of political 
Liberalism over fifty years, indivi¬ 
dual Liberals have stayed the salt of public 
life. To everybody belonging to The 
Economist now or through the .past half- 
century, the death of Walter Layton on 
Monday, February 14th, is a deeply per¬ 
sonal toss. For the country at large, lor the 
British press and his party in particular, it 
is the departure of a good man and devoted 
public servant who combined conscience 
and conscientiousness in his own uncommon 
degree. 

Here, in this office, Lord Layton was not 
only the founder and begetter of so much 
that we do; he was, simply, our friend. 
Outside, in politics and economics, in busi¬ 
ness and the public service, as in journalism, 
he pursued what he thought right and 
reasonable steadily, painstakingly and with 
a busy cheerfulness that did not let him 
be cast down by setbacks or disappointment. 
His liberal causes were never really lost. 

At The Economist , which he edited from 
1922 until 1938, he worked with both his 
predecessors, Francis Hirst, who began 
the reconstruction of the paper which he 
completed, and Hartley Withers. He 
recruited and employed both his successors 
as editor, and was on the board (as deputy 
chairman after nearly 20 years as chairman) 
to share in choosing the present editor. So 
he spanned six editorships, including his 
own, going on for half the paper’s life since 
1843. After Hirst, who was thrown out of 
stride by the first world war, he went on to 
begin to fashion the modern Economist , in 
contents, coverage, technique and men. And 
when the founding family sold the paper a 
generation ago, it was Walter Layton who 
made with Brendan Bracken the arrange¬ 
ments preserving its independence, which 
he prized most to the end of his life. 

In the wider community, the range of his 
tasks and commitments, often to causes or 
ventures that ran into the sand, was 
remarkable. First, from London University 
to Cambridge, where his blend of theory 
and practice, of ideas and facts, gave 
him an early place in the new economics 
faculty: this did not run into the sand. 
Then, the attachment of these qualities of 
his, as a wartime temporary civil servant, to 
the supply of munitions in the first world 
war—to be echoed again, two decades later, 
by his experienced and pragmatic work for 
war production and supply in the second. 
And between the wars, as a shrewd and 
statistical economist with liberal aims, he 
was always at hand, even apart from his 
abiding attachment and responsibility to 
The Economist itself, as well as always to 
his own Liberal party. The postwar 
negotiations with America, the articulation 
of the economic, and social aides of the 


League of Nations, the Simon Cmtmimm 
to India, the World Economic Conference, 
and the Bank for International Settlements, 
to all of these too h brought in aid hi* own 
special gifts of thought and work and 
character. 

Not least revealing of thc man and the 
duty he always did was his friendly .cooper¬ 
ation in second world war ^kwithLord 
Beavcrbrook, deadly rival ifr jW* B*pre$s 
ways to the. liberal News CHrom) id* , over 
which Walter Layton presided as chairman 
from 1930 to 1950.’ Almost surely the 
largest single loss of his pubfic fife was the 
News Chronicle's end in i960. But, though 
Liberalism had eboed, his liberalism 
remained as fixed as ever and fastened flow * 
on Europe and Britain’s belonging there 
—on the future to be won, not the past that 
was lost. At Strasbourg after the, war 
Walter Layton, in proof of everything that 
he had done and stood for during his 
industrious (and idealistic) life, was always 
an honestly engaged as well as distinguished 
advocate—not only pursuing with ms own 
quiet pertinacity the aim of European unity 
but also pleading, with unusual passion, for 
the ratification of human rights in Europe’s 
constitutions. Rooted in Edwardian aspira¬ 
tions and economics, he was still, with a 
lasting youthfulness, looking from bis past 
to others' future. 


W alter layton was a man, not of 
innovation, but of principle, fixed 
always in the facts as he knew them and 
fairly worked them out. He was perhaps— 
because basically, he was as modest and shy 
as Liberal assertion, even vanity, wifi allow, 
—determined rather than decisive, puncti¬ 
lious rather than downright, honestly square 
to all the arguments rather than what is 
called in these days dynamic. In his years 
of study and experience, he caught up much 
professional skill, and always counselled his 
young men to look to the facts rather than 
the notions, while never forgetting the 
ideals. But he was always rather than a 
professional an amateur in the right sense 
that he believed, weal or woe, in what he 
was trying to do so hard and so dutifully, 
and to the end so patiently. When we 
voice our own admiration and affection for 
Walter Layton, we know that be was his 
best self among his large family, which 
sustained him, and that the largest loss of 
his personal life was the death of Dorothy, 
his wife—his partner, even guide, through 
so many yean, right from hie Cambridge 
days, in so much public work and private 
achievement. To end these few sad words 
as they started he was a good man who did 
his duty—and was all the time, behind a 
sensitive, sometimes austere, reserve, a 
simple and delightful person. 
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have the croraigg irony that people here 
are being told rafle6» about their own vital 
problems of defence than about America's 
in Vietnam. 

Of course, MPs will get a chance to 
debate, the white paper, but on a take it or 
leave it basis; and, with the party whips 
oft, they are always bound to take it. The 
silly thing is that if there had been a Select 
Committee on Defence—going into all the 
issues with Mr Healey, the service chiefs 
and outside experts—not only would the 
public, and Parliament be vastly better in¬ 
formed, but theGovernment itself would 
have been able to head off the last-minute 
hysteria of the navy lobby. What is more 
depressing than anything else is the rooted 
belief of all governments that public dis¬ 
cussion of major issues must be a bad thing. 


FAMINE IN INDIA 

The Shadow Grows 

T he last week has shown that the Indian 
crisis is even worse than was generally 
thought. Recently, the talk was of a grain 
deficit of 12 million tons; now the figure 
is up to anything between 15 and 22 million 
tons, the upper figure representing nearly 
a quarter of India’s annual needs. On 
February 9th, Mr Raymond Ewell, a United 
Nations consultant, said that 10 to 12 
million Indians might starve to death this 
year. On Wednesday it looked as though 
President Johnson was about to call as 
worldwide a conference as he can (including 
Russia) to organise relief. But the best relief 
will be of little use if the Indians will not, or 
their system of distribution cannot, get the 
food to the starving villagers in time. On 
February 11th, at the annual conference of 
the Congress party held in Jaipur, the 
leadership barely held a revolt of delegates 
protesting against the present zoning system 
which allows states with surpluses to hoard 
foodstuffs while those with deficits, like 
Kerala, face famine. It bad to concede 
that die system would “ immediately ” be 
reviewed. 

President Johnson also announced on 
February 13th that the new Indian prime 
minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, has written 
urging him to resume at once the general 
economic aid that was cut off during 
the war with Pakistan. Indian industry is 
dangerously short of materials for lack of 
foreign exchange. The Indian crisis, due in 
patt to the failure of successive gover nm ents 
to tedde agriculture or birth control prob- 
lean With determination, cktriy marks • 
change ct key in aid policies (see page (85). 
The United Jutee trill require much more 
predae tonuwmeatehy Jhdi* in these and 
other fields. In centerit 4 f will henceforth 
direct and supervise the UNjjffft which poor 
countries pur aid far more shnely than in 
the past. Aid will be mpeh more conditional 
on effective ecotKwak perionftaftce and, to 


tome extent, even good political behaviour. 
Vicc-Ptesident Humphrey has announced a 
$50 , million loan to Pakistan, and $100 
million 10 India,» meet their urgent needs, 
but was silent about the full-eerie resump¬ 
tion of aid. 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSIONER 

Half an Ombudsman 

H alf a parliamentary commissioner is 
better than no ombudsman at all; and 
that is as much as the country will get if 
the government Bill to create the new office 
which has just been published passes into 
law. The proposed commissioner is so 
hedged about with restrictions as to cause 
grave doubts whether he can possibly fulfil 
his function as public watchdog. 

A principal proviso in the BUI is that the 
parliamentary commissioner wiU not be able 
to initiate an enquiry unless a complaint has 
first been made in writing to an MP. This 
may well lessen parliamentary hostUity to 
the new office but is in itself undesirable. 
Members of the public should be able to 
approach the commissioner direct. More 
serious are the limitations on the subject 
matter of his enquiries. He should have 
been left to draw his own limits. At present 
he is virtually confined to acts of adminis¬ 
tration by a specified list of government 
departments. It will be ridiculous if every 
time a new department or a new name for 
one is invented, the act has to be amended 
by order in council. 

Local government is entirely excluded 
from the parliamentary commissioner's 
field, yet this is the source of the majority 
of the public's grievances. The activities 
of the police may not be questioned, neither 
may those of the nationalised industries. 
The administration of the health service 
and of justice are also outside the commis¬ 
sioner’s scope. Ministers will be bound to 
give access to departmental files and 
minutes, and may not claim crown privilege 
when an investigation is in progress. So 
far, so good ; but when it comes to the ques¬ 
tion of making a report to an individual or 
to parliament, crown privilege comes in 
again by the back door. Ministers may veto 
the inclusion of any document or informa¬ 
tion in the report not only if it would be 

r ejudicial to the safety of the state (which 
reasonable) but also if they consider dis¬ 
closure to be ' 1 contrary to the public in¬ 
terest " (which is not). This last phrase is 
so vague as to allow the fullest scope for 
obstruction by any Minister so inclined. 

If the past behaviour of government depart¬ 
ments (especially the Home Office) % any¬ 
thing to go by, this is exactly what is likely 
to happen. What is needed is an open pro¬ 
cedure assessable by the publ&and not one 
subject to ministerial censorship. 

Of necessity, much of the success of the 
office will depend on its first holder. The 
comparatively meagre salary allowed for, 
£8,600, will make it difficult to find the right 
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man (or womta). The Bill should not be 
denied a second reading, but should be 
heavily amended at the committee stage. 


ALBANIA 

Back to the Grassroots 


T hrough the thick fog of anti-Russian 
propaganda pumped out by the Tirana 
press and radio, it is hard to discern what is 
actually going on in Albania. This makes 
it all the more difficult to interpret the occa¬ 
sional hard fact that does emerge. One of 
these was the announcement by the poiit- 
buro on February ioth that twelve members 
of the central committee (four of them also 
politburo members) have been given new 
party or state jobs, nine of them outside 
Tirana. A further fact, reliable although un¬ 
official, is that the economy is in a bad way 
and Chinese help is not coming up to 
expectations. 

What is the connection between these two 
facts ? One explanation is that twelve 
leading communists are being rusticated 
because they have been urging that Albania 
should make up its quarrel with Russia in 
order to obtain the economic help that 
Peking seems unable or unwilling to pro¬ 
vide. Alternatively, the regime cannot bring 
itself to swallow all the bad things it has 
said about the Russians, and has therefore 
decided to send some of its top people out 
to work “ at the base " in a major effort 
to pull the economy up by its own boot¬ 
straps. 

If the Albanians had decided that they 
must make it up with the Russians, they 
might not have to eat much, if any, humble 
pie. In spite of all the mud that Tirana has 
slung at Moscow, there is nothing really 
improbable in the report that the Russians 
are angling for some rapprochement with 
Albania. They have managed to ease the 
North Vietnamese and the North Koreans 
into a rather more 44 neutral” stance, as 
between Peking and Moscow, and they 
would obviously like to have the same sort 
of success with the Albanians—especially 
just before the Soviet 23rd party congress. 
Mr Rogulskj, who, after nearly five years as 
Polish chargg d'affaires in Tirana, has just 
been promoted to ambassador, may have 
been given the task of making preliminary 
soundings for the Russians. 

But if this speculation is correct, the 
present signs are that the Riftsianswifl get 
a dusty answer from Tirana. A Polish invi¬ 
tation to attend a meeting of east European 
and Adas communist parties to co-ordinate 
aid to Vietnam has been turned down flat 
by tire Albanians, to the accompaniment 
01 ^yet another long and searing attack on 
the Russians. It looks as if Mr EnverHoxba 
add his friends and relations will have to get 
* good deal more desperate before they turn 
towards Moscow^ 
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Micro-integrated circuits give this new range 
of computers the greatest performance/cost value 
for industry, commerce and Science. 


System 4 It a great 
technological advance 

System 4 is the first computer range 
in the world to offer the advantages 
of micro-integration at every point 
in the range. Now even a small user 
can profit from what has been learnt 
in the fields of space and /military 
research. In aH four processors of 
the range, 4/10,4/30,4/50 and 4/70, 
all logic functfghs are perfopASd by 
circuits f ormed en silicon' chips, 
as manias #;few*iMors sddfS 

I /:V'. •■ . ■ f ,tS .. {, < 


resistors can be-integrated on one 
1/20* square chip. 

To the user micro-integrated 
circuits mean compactness, higher 
performance, less cost and greater 
reliability. The smallest processor 
is no larger than an office desk. 
System 4 Is faster because with 
micro-integ rated circuitstheslgnals 
have less distance to travel. The 
circuits lend themselves to mass 
production, and hence lower cost 
This makes System 4 cheaper. Sys¬ 
tem 4 Is also easier and cheaper to 


maintain. And System 4 circuits are 
aigniflcantly more reliable than any, 
thing so far available. 

Experience at your side 

■t The experience of English Electric 
Leo Marconi in every field of data 
processing and Computation Is at 
your side with System 4. 

, Now every substantial business In 
the land .has. th* opportunity of 
sharing thM ekpirtsnce at a price It 
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Ton mb find Paris in the Spring all through the 
year by visiting the Christian Dior Boutique. That’s 
because Christian Dior, like many other distin¬ 
guished clients throughout the world, uses Chrysler 
Alrtemp air-conditioning. 

This Versatile range of equipment, comprising over 
9Witetp*, offers completedepend&bilityand efficient, 
eoptiqaoui operation for installations of any sise. 

“ for inetanoe, an Alrtemp Room 

self-oontalned, pie-controlled climate. 
of a button.. For' larger installations ’ 


Alrtemp manufactures a range of packaged units 
and applied machinery and systems up to 860 tons 
capable of, air - conditioning anything from a small 
house to a complete office block, hotel or depart¬ 
mental store. 

If you are thinking of putting In-air-conditioning 
or replacing an old installation, see what Alrtemp 
offers first. Remember, Alrtemp is used by some of 
the most famous companies in the world including 
Alcan, Bsso, Rolls-Royce, Swissair and, of course, 
Christian Dior. That leaves you. How about it? 


I KWAnWty ft A., P.O. Box 317, 68 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1, England 
t! KNIghtsbridge 6831 Cables: OISAL, LONDON 






King Faisal and his men: Prince Sultan (defence), Sheikh Yamani (oil). Prince Abdullah (national guard) 


Rich, indeed, but 
where's the power? 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SAUDI ARABIA 

visitor to Saudi Arabia Merged to temper his judgment by 
recalling how much more puritanical and primitive it all was 
a few years back. Agreed. Step by slow step, SaiMi Arabia is 
beginning to be more like everywhere else, and this, on the whole, 
is probably a good thing. Quite a lot of oil money is being spent 
sensibly, many more boys and a few girls are being educated, the 
country is slowly opening up to ideas from outside. Up to this 
point, an observer can relax in. sympathy with what is going on. 
Where complications set in, and needles of dissent begin pricking 
their way through, is the fact that Saudi Arabia—or maybe it is 
still fairer to say it champions abroad, notably the British govern¬ 
ment—are nowadays inviting people to measure the country against 
the more exacting standards of what is needed for leadership of 
the Arab world. Saudi Arabia is the holiest of Arab countries, 
one of the richest and, in comparison with itself live years ago, on 
the move towards social improvement. What it is not is what it 
is now being presented to be: a counterweight in terms of potential 
power and present ideology to the forces of Arab nationalism—and 
in particular to Egypt’s President Nasser. 

Anybody bold or foolish enough to suggest this argument to 
King Faisal would get a rough ride. This shrewd and formidable 
monarch has launched his “ Islamic solidarity movement ” with a 
tactical discretion that is hard to fault. The stated aims are as 
pure as can be ; there should be no direct point of collision with 
any brother Arab> M nationalist ” or not. And the timing is well 
calculated. Several Arab governments are nourishing thoughts 
that a year or so ago would have been thought lamentably 
reactionary in Arab terms. Egypt’s disastrous, misjudgment in 
entering the Yemeni, battle, and the revelation of its internal dis¬ 
cords, have dimmed, the lights of Cairo. Theories, of all kinds are 
being put through WaJh and coming put > different colour. 
Islamic solidarity is as unimpeachable a slogan as Arab unity. 

Unimpeachable. And yet the kind of talk now going on among 
the British in Arabi*.(and at home) takes one straight back to ten 
years ago when lgritish estimates of the gangers emanating from 
igjrpt were a good deal more^bnnitt than they can raapoably be 
today, after what fits happened in theArabworld in the last ten 


years. In taking on a package deal for the defence of Saudi Arabia 
last Christmas, the British made a commercial killing of £xqo 
million. There is more to k than that. Britain is concerned to 
cover its eventual withdrawal from the Persian Gulf by setting 
up Saudi Arabia as “ protector ” in its place. “ Protection against 
whom ? ” says the king to foreign correspondents stumbling about 
among the intricacies of Arab brotherhoods. Even so, the implica¬ 
tion is clear, and to others the king has been much more frank: 
the enemy is Egypt. 

By involving themselves in all this, the British have raised the 
hackles of a lot of Arabs who do not feel that way about Egypt. 
It is the danger of a policy based on an oversimplification. Even 
granted that nobody in the Labour government would echo Mr 
Christopher Soames’s belief that the centre of power in the Middle 
East is shifting from Cairo to Riyadh, it is plain that the Labour 
government and the Tory opposition are both asking themselves 
rhe same question: what can FaisaJ do for Britain ? Two other 
questions lead on from this. First, whether King Faisal himself 
may come to believe in the shift of power. Second, if he does, 
what sort of showing he can put up as a challenger to nasserism 
and all the things—socialism, unity, liberation movements, non- 
alignment—that this has come to mean in the Arab world. 

Unwrapped from the trimmings that are now being stuck on it, 
Saudi Arabia’s decision to build up a modern defence force was a 
perfectly legitimate one. During the Yemeni war, Saudi towns 
near the frontier were bombed by, the Egyptians and the Saudis 
could do nothing about. They determined that this should not 
happen again. Why the bulk of rhe deal, for. interception jet 
fighters, trainer aircraft and a radar defence system, went to the 
* British is a question to which there are more answers than can be 
accommodated. It seems to have been a combination of Wash¬ 
ington’s reluctance to endorse so large a supply of arms to a 
sensitive area, British commercial enterprise, and Saudi disenchant¬ 
ment with the Americana both for their political stand over Yemen 
and for the failures of their military training missions. Certainly 
the Saudi air force seems to be fat a bad way. And in their triumph, 
Britons in Saudi Arabia are tending to indulge in that tiresome old 
habit of sneering at the Americans.. 

But it will be a good long time before King Faisal’s vision of a 
shining defence force becomes anything that could actually be 
used. As it exists at present, the army* or rather the 24,000 tribal 
levies who form the National Guard, are more effective for internal 
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security than against Any external threat If he ix jo make headway 
ss an Arab tatter in the next few years, King. Faisal will have ta¬ 
rdy on his' prestige rather than the forge behind bun. 

And his prestige is high—if he does not push it too far. The 
long is thought too wise a men to be misled by British enthusiasm. 
What some of his friends are^beginning to fear is that he might 
be carried further than he originally intended by the very rumpus 
that his initiative has caused in the Arab world More immediately, 
his statesmanship is being challenged by the fact that while the 
Saudis have carried out their port of the Jeddah agreement by ceas¬ 
ing to supply war materials to the Yemeni royalists, the Egyptians 
have not started the retreat they promised. The phased retire¬ 
ment of Egyptians from Yemen is still a fiction. King Faisal is 
reported to be puzzled by President Nasser’s stand, and in his 
measured manner brooding over it. 


Everything poaaible except the simple 

Should the king be carried further into the Arab power game 
(and it must in fairness be admitted that no man on earth looks 
less like being carried away by anything), what sort of showing 
would Saudi Arabia make in the forefront of Arab movements ? 
Saudi Arabia takes up three-quarters of the Arabian peninsula but 
has only just over three million people (or so it is thought), about 
two-thirds of whom are more or less nomadic. Egypt has nearly 
30 million people. The Koran is claimed to supply all the con¬ 
stitution Saudi Arabia needs, the Islamic Sharia law all the justice. 
One can go on and on: the point is that though Saudi Arabia 
may now be doing the things that are right for itself, the country 
is not yet in a shape to offer a political or social model for an Arab 
world that, in one way or another, is trying to modernise itself. 

An economic model, maybe. Saudi Arabia, with its leapfrogging 
oil revenues and largely untapped resources, could become a 
generator of development ideas. Again the deliberation with which 
King Faisal moves produces ripples of frustration among the more 
impatient. The country is awash with foreign consultants check¬ 
ing on other foreign consultants ; there is a mountain of feasibility 
studies and surveys on this or that. But gradually a fistful of the 
innumerable projects arc being handed out to international tender 
and put into execution. Roads are being built, petrochemical and 
fertiliser industries started. The most imaginative of the new 
economic initiatives are the flexible package deals being offered by 
the oil ministry. In return for a new concession an oil company 
is expected either to participate in some industrial or mining 
venture, or to give the government a share in the refining and 
marketing of its oil. Companies from all over the world are 
sniffing hard ; the Italians and the French are about to bite. 

Because things are done with deliberation, they are not always 
done well. There have been remarkable miscalculations, for 
instance, over harbour devdopment. But Saudi Arabia’s main 
devdopment trouble is the lack of qualified workers. With money 
no object, the higher grades of skill can usually be hired from out¬ 
side ; what is harder is the shortage of men who can lay a brick, 
turn a screw or keep anything in working order. “ Everything is 
possible in Saudi Arabia except the very simple ” was how a pro¬ 
fessor at Riyadh university summed it up. And there is increasing 
reluctance in Riyadh to accept immigrants, say Palestinians, who 
might introduce subversion with their skills. 

King Faisal has been rouping the country since 1958 (as prime 
minister before he became king at the end of 1964) except for a 
short break pound 1962 when King Saud nominally took over the 
premiership himself. The break was significant because it was 
then that the " reformists ” had a fling or sorts. These were a 
disorganised group: of people ranging from marxists to 
ffiSsatisfied .princes: the yk$ they held in common was 
that FaisaW step-by-step ajSftfdpeh to reform (whldi does not 
include eonstitutional reform) )tm too slow. They concen- 


ttated on .the policed side, of things mi 4^ nowhctB^m xll. 
; F#al came back* and Pifoee Tjillal, who *asfcbmj|as nfoch of 
* kdjte 4* thb “ reformist * gfoup had, triffltid oiF to Gairo.f; That 
#*s not quite the end of the'jmry. Piinci Tillal fotunyed last 
autumn and is now living in Riyadh. At about the same time, the 
government security forces pounced on the key men jn Saudi 
Arabia’s romantic rather than effective version of a Nation^ Libera¬ 
tion Front. The numbers were relatively small, but it is thought 
to have been the end of the front; at any rate for the time being. 

There would be something peculiar about the Saudi educated 
young if they were not irked by the limits to the king’s domestic 
programme. Naturally they are irked ; the mitigating factor is that 
anybody with talent, a degree to his name or a friend at court gets 
quickly sucked into a plushy government job. Possibly this is not 
quite compensation enough, particularly for the 1,500 or so brighter 
secondary school students whom the government serfk each year 
to study abroad (mostly to America and Germany, though quite a 
few still go to Egypt). 

The easing of social restrictions cushions die return of these 
students to some extent The ministry of information's pride and 
joy are the two television Stations recently opened in Riyadh and 
Jeddah (stations in Mecca and Medina are to follow). Despite the 
formidable initial disapproval of religious leaders, the stations show 
western half-hour serials (your correspondent had to watch Ben 
Casey) with western women, as the minister said, uncovered. (And 
here it may be worth remarking that though in public every Saudi 
woman is blackly veiled from crown to toe, Saudi courtesy is such 
that a western woman can stride about without feeling in the least 
bit odd.) Cairo radio is listened to, as it is everywhere in the Arab 
world. But there are still no public cinemas, and not many places 
where men can meet for leisurely gossip, conspiratorial or otherwise. 
Well-off young Saudis talk with yearning of M going into the 
desert ”—not lonely exploits in the empty quarter, but taking a 
few bottles of prohibited Scotch (blade market price £7-^8 a 
bottle), a record player, a television set (of course) and some com¬ 
panions away from the watchful eyes in the towns. 

Paternalism and frustration 

After its fashion, Saudi Arabia is a wdfare state. Basic imported 
foods are heavily subsidised (a controversial point with the bright 
young men at the ministry of agriculture who are starting to think 
of ways of using Saudi Arabia’s own resources). Education is free 
all the way up, though the early stages are overwhelmingly 
dominated by religious teaching and girls are only just getting a 
look-in. There are Saudi hospitals, though it is better not to go into 
them. There are 16 Social Community Centres which, like such 
centres everywhere, tend to have queues of women with babies at 
the small bustling clinic, and large empty echoing rooms displaying 
handicrafts one cannot quite bdieve in. One is assured that the 
remaining slaves (slavery was officially banned a short time ago) 
are much happier than they would have been at home in their own 
countries. People can be imprisoned for blasphemy. The forms 
of justice can be brutal. And an informed guess at the number of 
political prisoners is around 500. 

But it is not frustrated graduates, impatient at the rate of social 
progress or hankering after some sort of politic*! say, who could 
upset tile regime. The threat; if it is anywhere, is among young 
officers in the armed services. And here there are at least three 
factors tb&t suggest that nothing immediate is stirring. Reform- 
minded officers are thought fo he willing to wait to see what King 
* Paisa! can do in his Outfity. The new defence spending is on a 
scale to make most military men happy. And there is no change 
In die basic fact that, should the regular army revolt, It would 
have to fight its way through the tribal levies who are stationed at 
' key.points, and whose' loyalty to the king nobody seems to question, 
litis is for the king’s lifetime. Some people believe that King 
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' How many TIME International readers attend#* 
college or university? 



8 out of 10. 


time readers are highly qualified for their present 
positions. Most of them have had some technical pr 
formal training, hold a. university or post-graduate 
degree. They have attained important positions ^ 
business, government and the professions,. 'fhir| J 
are the key people who wield influence and buying; 



power vastly out of proportion to their numbers. To 
them, time Magazine's weekly reports and evalua¬ 
tions of world business and International affairs are 
e necessity. To you, TIME is equally necessary in 
any selective marketing plan In any world market. 
Talk to the right pec ptoJn the right p/act... in TIME • 


‘ ymi iw lam animal 

TIME Atlantic, TIME Canada. TIME Latin America.TIME Asia. TIME South Pacific. And thalr regtonafa. 
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Thousands of chemists, physicists 
mathematicians and engineers have arrived 


ASK TO SEE AN INDUSTRIAL FUELS 
REPRESENTATIVE from Shell-Mex and 
B.P. You will meet a qualified, widely 
experienced engineer. He has the entire 
range of industrial oil fuels to offer you— 
fuel oils and liquefied petroleum gases. In 
addition to his own expert capabilities, he 
has every possible resource at his command. 
Every practical way to help you make the 
best useofyourfue),overcomeyourproblems 
and implement your plans for the future. 

Research and Development 
Clean-firing, precise and productive as they 
are now, oil fuels and their equipment have 
an ever-increasing potential. At BPand Shell 
research centres in the U.K. and abroad, 
techniques and plant are developed in close 
collaboration with equipment manufac¬ 
turers. And tested under commercial oper¬ 
ating conditions. Components are tested for 
their ability to meet non-standard demands. 

Comprehensive planning & field amice 
Whether you are adopting oil-fuelled firing 
or already using it, an Industrial Fuels 
Representative can make a survey, and an 


efficiency test on your present installation, if 
necessary. Give you expert advice on choice 
. of fuel. Recommend plant. Provide a fuel 
parity statement. 

His experience in dealing with fuel storage 
and handling problems could be invaluable. 
Working with other Shell-Mex and B.P. 
engineers he would help you ensure that 
new plant goes into fully efficient operation, 
that your staff has any guidance required on 
running and maintenance. 

Delivery is no less extensively reliable. 
No factory is too remote or inaccessible. 

Please write or phone 
Technical Sales Services Officer 
Shell-Mex and B,P . Ltd 
Shell-Mex House Strand 
London WC2 Temple Bar 1234 


industrial Fuels 



Advanced new fuels 
Oil fuels from Shell-Mex and B.P. 
include two liquefied petroleum 
gases. Propagas propane, Bottogas 
butane. No other kind of fuel can 
match their immense and ever-in- 
creasing versatility. No other kind 
works so energetically, with such 
clean and precise flexibility. They 
are used on almost every conceiv¬ 
able scale, from firing rows of fur¬ 
naces to fuelling a plumber^ torch. 

Theircntirely independent ability 
to heat, light and power is avail¬ 
able by the bulk supply and in 10 
to 120 lb containers. Could a 
basically more productive fuel step 
i up your production ? Ask for more 
information about Propagas and 
Bottogas, 
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Faisal’s gravest nusta^p was appointing Prince Khaled, one of his 
more middle-aged and less effectual brothers, as Ids heir. The suc¬ 
cession, they feel, would be more secure if one of die younger 
generation of half-brothers was known fo be taking over. Prince 
Fahad, the minister of the interior, or Prince Sultan, the {Bisisttf of 
defence, are obvious candidates. Too hutch for comfort Is stated 
on the king. The same can be said about Egypt and President 


Nasser. But if Nasser goes, die ideas he helped to hppiant. wild 
and woolly as some of thaht ««y wiHsurvhrc, In Saudi MbrntN 
can ably look for change^M i ff d Ifcdatf s|K'fs''im^'» |Mwp» 
calamitously faster. iGagfahiyjlSsirvaa »•»«<* and uvfer- 
- standing; his country hrii* V^'^h'bvestiMUt. 

What k is act sensible to do is to lept; SaudiArtM* «r this stage 
of its bistory as a baddwafwtcJJiipf iriltrily away from Cairo. 


RHQDESIA 

Under 

Selwyn's 

nose 



FROM OUR CORRESFONOENT 
IN SALISBURY 

M r sblwyn lloyd, . 

during his eight 
days in rebel Rhodesia, 
was more discreet than 
some of the British MPs 
of all parties who came 
here before him in twitter¬ 
ing droves. He made few public statements, 
and he abjured the temptations, and the 
physical danger, involved in public meet¬ 
ings. All the press got from him on moat 
days were the bare bones of his timetable 
channelled through his amanuensis. He had 
three sessions with Mr Smith and, to even 
the record, three with the Governor, Sir 
Humphrey Gibbs. 

For the rest, Mr Lloyd trod the well worn 
fact-finding path through industry, com¬ 
merce, agriculture and 14 all shades of 
Rhodesian opinion/* It is safe to assume 
that he came away as bewildered as any of 
his predecessors. Mr Smith did not allow 
him to see the detained Mr Nkomo and 
Mr Sithole or their lieutenants, “ for 
security reasons, 19 though it was not made 
clear whose security was at stake. When 
Mr Lloyd asked to see the African leaders, 
he was told that in October Mr Wilson had 
spent several hours with them and that 
he should therefore apply to Downing Street 
for their views. 

Mr Lloyd did not see the African chiefs 
either, but he did see a few African 
nationalists who had not suffered detention, 
African trade unionists, and Mr Gotido and 
his colleagues in the official opposition. One 
Lad the fefllflg that h« left Salisbury con* 
vinced that a Tory government would not 
find the Rhodesian problem any less intrac¬ 
table than the Labour government does. 
But it is certain that he will tell his col¬ 
leagues, and Mr Bottomley, that talks with 
Mr Smith should start as soon as possible 
and should be “without strings.” There 
are indications that Mr Smith himself would 
like to start tain before things Ret worse, 
but the imagination boggles at the idea of 
him and Mr Wilson sitting down amiably 


together with sanctions getting tougher and 
when semi-official “ I hate Harold ” stickers 
arc plastered all over Salisbury. 

Mr Smith is still in a position of consider¬ 
able strength, whatever may be his position 
in the months to come when the full effects 
of sanctions are felt. The state of the oil 
reserves is being kept secret, but the 
ration is being maintained without difficulty, 
and few people are unable to get supplemen¬ 
tary allowances for taking the kids to 
school, business purposes, and visits to the 
doctor. It would seem to be pure madness, 
if the oil position were really desperate, to 
maintain supplies to the public at this rate 
just for morale building. 

This week the position has been changed 
by the revelation that large quantities of 
petrol are coming over the border from 
South Africa. This is different from the 
trickle of “ gift petrol ” from organisations 
in South Africa, brought up in lorries by 
enthusiastic Afrikaner farmers in cowboy 
hats. The big stuff is coming from the 
south in regular road tankers with company 
names painted out, and it is evident that, 
even if indirectly, the big oil companies are 
involved. 

It is well known that Rhodesian agents, 
Qr mysterious emissaries representing them, 
Including a hush-hush government buying 
agency called Genta, are scouring South 
Africa for sources of petrol. These do not 
seem very hard to find. There is no evidence 
of a change In Dr Verwoerd’s official policy 
of neutrality in the Rhodesian conflict; but, 
if South African exporters can cash in on 
the Zambian markets lost by Rhodesian busi¬ 
nessmen—as they are doing on a large scale 
^-the oil companies in South Africa may 
see no reason why their products should not 


br^d toR tod esia^ - - 

Souk. AfriSw 
situation hasbeen 

bargoca will not work. If, bowmr, it turns 
out that they do work, can Dr Verwoetd, 
in the long run, allow Mr Smith to go 
under, and thus lose his. own cordon 


sanitaire against black Africa ? 

Mr Selwyn Lloyd will haVe seen this 
South African breach in the oil embargo 
happening under his very nose. It is die 
one weakness in the sanctions policy that 
Mr Smith has hoped for. Nobody believes 
that enough oil can come from the south hi 
this manner to get Rhodesia going full blast, 
but if it can help to keep Rhodesia ticking 
over at the present rate it will, at the least, 
considerably lengthen the rebellion. 


RUSSIA 

The trial ends 

T he trial of the two Russian writers, 
Andrei Sinyaviky and Yuli Daniel, 
which took place in Moscow from February 
10th to 14th could hardly fail to shock world 
opinion. There was the press campaign 
beforehand, prejudging both the case and 
the verdict. There was the farce of an 
“ open ” trial, with only Russian journaliats 
allowed to report the proceedings and doing 
so in such a way as to build up the case for 
the prosecution and belittle or distort (he 
pleas of the defence. Finally, there was the 
harsh sentence imposing almost the maxi¬ 
mum penalty: Mr Sinyavsky was given 
seven years’ hard labour ond Mr Daniel five 
years for publishing " anti-Soviet ” writings 
in the West under the pen names of Tertz 
and Arzhak. If “ anti-Soviet propaganda ” 
is really a punishable offence, the judges and 
those responsible for bringing the writers to 
trigl deserve a much heavier penalty. 

And yet this was not a Moscow trial lti 
the notorious sense of thirty years ago. 
Stalin, in the 1930s, had nothing to fear 
from an open trial. He knew that the broken 
men in the dock would dance to whatever 
tune the prosecutor, Andrei Vyshinsky, 
chose to play. But today it is different. Both 
Mr Sinyavsky and Mr Daniel pleaded not 
guilty. They argued that they had no inten¬ 
tion of harming the Soviet state. And, as 


m 



Daniil (lift) ami Sinyavsky 


far as can be ascertained, Mr Sinyavsky did 
not end bis final speech by pleading on his 
own behalf, but in favour of freedom of 
1 expression in general. 

Nor are things the same outside the court. 
In the X9306, everybody, including the 
accused man’s family, felt obliged to pour 
abuse on the “ guilty men.” Now, to judge 
by agency reports, there were heated argu¬ 
ments outside the court, at any rate during 
the first days of the trial. To a party-liner 
who was repeating the case for the prosecu¬ 
tion, a girl is reported to have replied: 
“You should not approve blindly of any¬ 
thing.” Yet another apparently argued: “In 
what way do these anti-Soviet works actually 
attack the Soviet system? Do they want the 
Tsar back? Probably not. Do they plead 
for the restoration ‘of private ownership? 
Probably not....” 

Admittedly, it would have been surprising 
if thirty years after the Moscow trials, and 
thirteen years after Stalin’s death, the Rus¬ 
sian leaden had tried to put on a repeat per¬ 
formance and succeeded. But why did they 
stage this parody of a proper trial when they 
must have known perfectly well that it 
would not only antagonise outsiders but also 
worry communists from Helsinki to Rome? 
The answer is clearly pour decourager les 
autres , to silence the writen whose voices 
were becoming increasingly embarrassing 
for the leadenhip. In Russia discontent has 
no recognised channels through which to 
express itself. By tradition the intelligentsia 
are the spokesmen for the inarticulate oppo¬ 
sition. They performed this function under 
the Tsars and have started timidlv and grad¬ 
ually to perform it again since Stalin’s death. 
But where will they stop? They can raise 
some very inconvenient issues, like the pre¬ 
sent leadership’s complicity in Stalin’s 
crimes or the lack of democracy even within 
the party. T|hey can undermine the whole 
system of rule, because in Russia the word 
of the writer carries political weight. 

Stalin’s successors were aware of this 
dilemma 0 soon as they decided that 
44 socialist^eUism ” was no longer suitable 
for Russkarimiety in the second half of the 
.twentieth century. This is why, whenever 
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they have encouraged writen to apeak up, 
they have always gone on to give stem warn¬ 
ings not to do so too loudly or too freely. 
The men who took over from Mr Khrush¬ 
chev also, began by favouring intellectual 
freedom. Did they change their minds be¬ 
cause they began to get worried about the 
growing ferment, particularly among the 
young? Was it because the international 
situation allowed the conservative elements 
in die leadenhip to gain the upper hand? 
Probably it was a bit of both. And once 
thgy v decided to strike* the Russian , leaden 
■ w-fajQF target, iffcr have 

eMf Tvar- 

dovsky to trial would have been toobbvious. 

It was better to make use of Andrei 
Sinyavsky and Yuli Daniel. (Nobody will 
believe that the efficient Soviet police had 
not known for a long time who were the 
authon of the manuscripts sent abroad.) 
The scheme was simple, Tarsi*, the 
author of “Ward 7,” was allowed to go 
abroad in the confident belief that no 
would say extreme things like “Russia 
is fescist,” and these would show the 
other Russian writen where they were likely 
to land up if they were too wayward. In the 
meantime, it was thought that Sinyavsky and 
Daniel could be damned with a few aptly 
chosen quotations, and by emphasising their 
secrecy and the fact that their writings 
were published abroad by 44 enemies of the 
Soviet state.” (Pasternak and Evtushenko 
had also published abroad without permis¬ 
sion, but under different auspices.) , 

The purpose of the operation was clear. 
It was to convince potential rebels that a 
heretic is bound to turn renegade, that a 
dissenter will become an enemy agent. 
This strategy makes sense because what the 
Soviet rulers have to fear are not men 
proposing to restore tsardom or capitalism 
In Russia, but young men working within 
the system, who are dissatisfied with its 
semi-stalinist structure and are fighting for 
more freedom. 

But the plan did not work. Stalinism, too, 
is in a sense indivisible. During Stalin’s 
reign of terror there was no need for special 
trials of writers. They were too frightened 
to dare put their innermost thoughts on 
paper even in the sanctuary of their own 
working room. Nowadays Mr Sinyavsky and 
Mr Daniel cannot even be bullied into mak¬ 
ing a confession. The severity of the sen¬ 
tences imposed on them may stop the flow 
of manuscripts abroad. It is most unlikely 
to arrest the intellectual ferment at home for 
long. Sooner rather than later the Soviet 
rulers will have to grasp that Russia has 
reached a stage of development in which 
ideas have to be fought with arguments, not 
prison sentences. As they have failed to 
grasp this so far, they are now paying a 
bigger penalty abroad than they had bar¬ 
gained for. On Wednesday, the celebrated 
poet, Louis Aragon, writing on behalf of 
the French communist party (once die most 
stalinist of all) not only deplored the verdict 
but also pubudy dissociated his party from 
the current Russian conception of,the role 
of the. writer in society. 


BRAZIL 

The general 
and black beans 


FROM OUR BRAZIL CORRESPONDENT 


C arnival is on. The recent heavy tabs 
Which swept away many slum houses 
from the eroded hills of Guanabara and Rio 
de Janeiro states, burying and drowning 
iuvefal hundreds and leaving twelve 
ttousand homeless, have not damped the 
perennial enthusiasm of the ffriocas for 
their pre-Lenten spree. » 

Nor has the stern legislation introduced 
last October by Marshal CastelO Branco 
stopped tikis nation of individualists from 
acting out the political charades that always 
precede a change of president. However 
Brazilians judge the present regime, they 
are bound to admit that, despite the wide 
powers he has taken, the marshal has so 
far been reluctant to use them to the full. 
Opposition newspapers continue to criticise 
him as strongly as his supporters praise him. 
Politicians out of favour with the revolution, 
but who have somehow escaped its axe, 
defy him with impunity. 

Now nearly two years old, the “ revolu¬ 
tion ” of March 1964 has revealed itself to 
be a strange hybrid of militarism, conserva¬ 
tism, state economic planning and tentative 
social reform. The country is administered 
by technocrats of varying capacity whose 
authority derives from the president and the 
military and civilian group around him. 
But although the revolution is so different 
from the Goulart regime which it deposed, 
President Castelo Branco’s power also 
rests on the traditional Brazilian political 
base of a military dispositive, or apparatus. 
Senhor Goulart’s military backing proved 
illusory. President Castelo Branco’s autho¬ 
rity rests on incomparably firmer founda¬ 
tions. But even solid foundations have a 
way of unexpectedly crumbling in Brazil. 

The year began with a surprise. Shortly 
before his departure for Europe, and to in¬ 
spect Brazilian troops serving with the 
United Nations in the Gaza strip, General 
Artur da Costa e Silva, the war minister, 
heartiest and most uncompromising of revo¬ 
lutionaries, announced his decision to 
stand for the presidency. This move 
cannot altogether have pleased the presi¬ 
dent, whose admiration for his war minister 
is thought to stop short of regarding 
him as an ideal successor. Nor has General 


Costa e $ifye’$ haste helped the president 
in bin laborious efforts to reshape Brazilian 
political life by creating a two-party system 
by decree. 

It now seems likely that General Costa e 
$ijva will be adopted as candidate by the 
- Emergent pro-government National Renova¬ 
tion Alliance (Arena). But there has been an 
element of antagonism between Marshal 
Castelo Branco and the general, though it 
may perhaps now be waning. One dung 
works in General Costa e Silva’s favour: 
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UTA only 
have 130 
seats on 
the first (and 
fastest-ever) 
DAYTIME JET to 

JOHANNESBURG 

every Saturday 


It’s solefl all the way (well, almost) for the 130 pampered 
passengers UT A jet to Johan nesburg by DC-8 every Saturday, 
fastest time ever: you leave London 8 amf, enjoy lunch en 
route, land Johannesburg 11.50 pm just after dinner. Think 
what this means to the harassed business traveller. He’s 
there in time for alazy Sunday on the summery side of the 
world. Comes Monday. He sparkles at his conference. He 
wonders where his ulcers went. (Charmed away by the Gallic 
delights of UTA's cabin-service, sans doute), Ask your Travel 


Agent for full details of all UTA routes. 

Now UTA fly three times a week to Johannesburg: 

Thursday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Returning to Europe: Tuesday (daytime) 

Friday 

Sunday (daytime) 

t Connections between London and Pans by 0£A 
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the danger that official support for another 
m$it*ry candidate might split the arn^d 
forces, the only .truly organised politifjjd 
paqr in Brazil today. 

The election calendar was issued in 
the form of yiet a third Institutional Act on 
February 5th. Congress is to choose the 
ney president on October 3rd. This latest 
decree puts the final " guided " touch into 
th^ regime's brand of democracy. State 
governors will be elected indirectly and will 
themselves appoint municipal prefects in 
their state capitals. In seeming contradic¬ 
tion to the,trend, general elections for the 
federal and state parliaments are announced 
for November 15th—by when the country 
should have a new president and a new set 
of state governors. In the present climate 
of opposition it is difficult to see how a new 
senate and chamber of deputies could be 
anything else but a refutation of the 
government's policies. Rumours are already 
circulating that the regime will extend the 
mandate of the present legislators rather 
than risk a nation-wide vote of censure. 
Brazilians are not taking kindly to the pro¬ 
gressive amputation of their political 
freedom. An opposition newspaper com¬ 
ments that soon the only free elections will 
be beauty contests. The Jornal do Brasil, 


GERMANY 

Look behind you 

FfOM OUR BONK CORRESPONDENT 

\W7est Germany's Christian Democrats 
yy are painfully making up their minds 
who should lead their party M iri the 1970a." 
That is how onertrf the canrt$tmtx,Raii»et 
Bared, has put ibc isape of oejxt month's 
election of a new party chalmfifo ftfpfaee 
of. Dr Adenauer, who was ninety in January. 
Since the term of office is only two years, 
Hferr Barrel is exaggerating. But this is 
understandable. Herr Barzcl is a robustly 
ambitious politician moving quickly up¬ 
wards. At 42 he already enjoys consider¬ 
able power and prestige as the party's leader 
in the Bundestag. He expects promotion, 
nor doubts for a moment that he is qualified 
to be the federal chancellor of the 1970s— 
or even of the late 1960s. 

•If Herr Barrel and his following had not 
dropped these hints of a change it the top 
*4 early as that, it is unlikely that Herr 
Erhard, a man chary of showmanship and 
already at the height of his real ambition, 
wbuld have so abruptly annoupced his in¬ 
tention of offering himself for the party's 
udeasy erdwr^i^perr Erhard is acting as 
if the chatoltpttM^is necessary for him to 
survive his aflotte#four years as chancellor. f 
The new chairman wfll be elected at the 
annual party conference which is due to 
meet in Bonn from March tm to 24th. 
On Wednesday the central executive made 
preliminary dispositions intended to prevent 
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which usually gives the regime the benefit 
of the recently lamented that the 

jinaTaims w mme difrtjant 

In^^s^^bf cond^^kjpnjktni 
true ^ opposition, this year's presidential 
battle boils down to who becomes the can¬ 
didate of Arena, which holds a majority in 
Congress. The clash is between the present 
technocracy, led by the planning minister, 
Dr Roberto Campos, and the resurgent 
forces of nationalism which, this time, are 
predominantly right-wing but are no less 
xenophobic than in Goulart's left-wing days. 
In face of mounting unpopularity, President 
Castelo Branco has enforced an economic 
policy which has curbed spending power, 
topped up the foreign currency reserves and 
earned Brazil much praise abroad. This 
feat is his legitimate pride—and his Achilles 
heel. Life on a frozen minimum salary is 
getting harder. More important politically, 
local industrialists arc tired of being disci-, 
plined, and yearn for lost favours. 
matters is the price of black bety^Nsaid 
General Costa c Silva recently. Ir.ppkS' as 
if Marshal Castelo Branco's problwitow is 
whether the next president shoukl 'support 
the present economic policy or Wgftimeone 
who can drum up easy popularity:;: 


further public exhibition of the party’s per¬ 
sonal, regional and confessional animosities. 
It dfecided to recommend the conference to 
elect Herr Erhard chairman and Herr Bar- 
zet deputy chairman; and it set up a com¬ 
mittee to consider how the rest of the party 
hierarchy should be reconstituted. Dr, 
Adenauer, who was in die chair, did not 
formally oppose; these moves. But he had 
made it known in advance that he would 
be happier, were Herr Bar ad to succeed him* 
Hefe BarZek tbe ezeebtfve decided, could 
afford to wait. *■ ' * - *'■' - 

For all that,. Herr Erhard still has mudk 
to do to restore his, impaired authority,'' 
Having failed so far to give parliament and' 
the country confident leadership, he has 
disappointed many of the people who voted 
for him last September. The strategists of 
the Christian Democratic Union are 
disquieted. They are thinking not merely of 
the next Bundestag election in 1969, but 
also of the important provincial election in 
populous North Rhine-WeBtphalia on July 
10th this year. H.eri Erhard is 69, a Bava¬ 
rian, and a Protestant. Many Christian 
Democrats reckon it would help the party's 
cause in the most populous areas or Ger¬ 
many if they had at'their head a younger 
man, a Westphalian, and a Catholic. Herr 
Barrel, who is more or less all three (he is 
only a post-war Westphalian), i? stiff their 
hope for the future. It is further to his 
advantage that, unlike Herr Erhard, he has 
not ruled out the possibility of heading a 
government composed of Christian Demo¬ 
crats and Secrnl Democrats. The demands 
of domestic reform and foreign policy may 
yet produce such a coalition. 


NORTH VIETNAM 


many 

pessimists in 
Hanoi ? 


A n argument is going on in Hanoi. It 
showed itself in an article by Lc Due 
Tho, a member of the North Vietnamese 
communist party secretariat, published on 
February 3rd and 4th in the party news¬ 
paper. February 3rd is the anniversary of 
the foundation of the communist party of 
Indochina, and the North Vietnamese 
usually celebrate it by publishing what 
amounts to a party directive. Most of Mr 
Tho's effort this year is in fact a lengthy 
pep talk directed at the party cadres, 
especially the younger ones. 

, It reflects the party leadership's dissaris- 
j^ction with the failure of the rank and file 
to adjust themselves to the extra toil, tears 
and sweat that the war effort demands. 
When Mr Tho writes of “ young, healthy 
and enthusiastic " party members who have 
Wen “ assigned to other areas,” he is pre¬ 
sumably referring to the North Vietnamese 
communists who are known to have been 




sent to South Vietnam. They have clearly 
left a worrying gap behind them. Whar is 
pot so dear is whether the resulting ineffici¬ 
ency in the party machine is accompanied 
by any rehictance to get increasingly in- 
in die war in South Vietnam. Mr 
Thosugs ;ests it may be when he writes that 
“ft number of organisations and comrades 
still inadequately understand the idea that 
the:HOrth is the large rear and the south a 
targe front line." 

f More frankly,-Mr Tho complains that 44 a 
of comrades have developed 
.itiaj e ftmp t ' ithppghts and views." Briefly, 
~ ■gtt- pessimistic about the out-. 
" War and have been deceived 
peace negotiation plot of the 
It is nothing new to learn that 
the North Vietnamese are divided on the 
wisdom of getting increasingly involved in 
a war in South Vietnam. Presumably the 
doubters have been stiffened by the arrival 
of large American reinforcements and the 
knowledge that President Ho Chi Mtnh has 
put out a number of peace feelers. That it 
has been found necessary to bring the dis¬ 
pute out id the open in an important and 
widely diasenrinated party directive does not 
mean that it is getting our of hand; it does 
mean it cannot easily be kept under¬ 
ground. "Mr Tho makes it dear that the 
efforts made so far to eliminate "rightist 
yitm, apd kgmtmww* swefijptf in¬ 
adequate attMnutf bblrffAMrir ;• Vhat he 
dues hot iJB#d like to 


know, is thp , 
Nor doet he 


brow 1 


ramftdents. 

I light on where 


the Russians stand in all this. It is supposed 
that they will counsel moderation to the 
North Vietnamese and that, as they go on 
stepping up their military and economic aid, 
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thtfirinfluence in Hanoi will continue to 
grow. r But this cannot be taken for granted. 
And tbibkrgb, individual North Vietnamese 
may sympathise ideologically more with 
Peking chan Moscow, or vice versa, it is mis¬ 
leading to label them simplv pro-Chinese or 
pro-Russian. They have made it quite dear 
that as far as possible they want to maintain 
a neutral position as between Russia and 
China. The war policy now being advocated 
bv the dominant faction in the North Viet¬ 
namese party must be thoroughly congenial 
to the Chinese. Yet by stressing the impor¬ 
tance of uniting the international com¬ 
munist 0 movement Mr Tho implicitly 
rebuked the Chinese. He could hardly fail 
to do so; the Russians have been shrewd 
enough to try to line up the communist 
world under a “ help Vietnam " banner. 


PORTUGAL 

The killing of 
Delgado 

W (TH a false Brazilian passport in the, 
name of Ibanez, General Humberto 
Delgado, the exiled Portuguese opposition 
leader, entered Spain from Morocco on 
February 12th lait year. With him was his 
Brazilian secretary, Scnhora Campos, who 
travelled under her own name. They spent 
the night at a hotel in' Badajoz, near the 
Portuguese' border, where they met two 
Algerians. Next day four men drove, across 
the border from Portugal in two cars. One 
of them used a Pakistani passport, which, 
iljta reported,hed.otriiet; been “ lost ” in 
Lisbon it with the 

police theTe in ordertOobttiha residence 
permit.' ; €$*•*■* 0. police officer in Angola 
.Aim; so; the Portuguese ctistoint men told 
thett Spkhish counterparts’', ai -Hie border. 
One ..Was a Portuguese, known as Ernesto 
G**CW Souza, who hSd mef the'gcnCrsl iri 
Paris * fe* weeks cartier andhad urged him 
&comejp$p*io to meet sotne Pomiguese 
Souza dahhed, wanted 
to act againsit ^li^i Salazar government. 

4 “^inst his friertmt^advice, the general 
i.;.,4eft the Badajoz hotel with 
Yittr§ta*y .left jater on the 
two Algerians; his'battered 
t hastily buried, 

1 tbdfcjMfcjr 




ns, two 


jsss- 1 .. 

.tuSSSg? 

r, As'weftis (Mi 
rfrtm '«nd bis;ih#Sfc^o« . 

Africans ^ two 

..jfeRtyMof Rome* been 

to appegibtfore r jjidgg there. 
Spw Ctespp gfao Ufrftte g 

i «mpt 

JwQ&SlBnii wh6 fe being in 
his absence by a French court as the alleged 
instigator of 4-plot to WU General de Gaulle 
in 1964. 


The Spanish inquiry was launcl^dt eadjj, v 
after three lawyers conrnouwiaaet by" IMF - 
International Human Rights 

went to They reported, among 

othe{,jfitfh|fs, that the Spanish police had 
had* the' general's pgpgiMftforjf the end jof 
February, .Qp^Rttrch 26th Spain officially 
dented &lf knowledge of hiqrmovements; 
but on April 24th, just whdt^the lawyer*/ 
had completed their investintion^ the 
Spanish afoforities announced tHkv findiiig 
of the bo<$cs. Senor Crespo's assignment 
to probe case mav have been pnmarfiy 
intended to clear the Spanish police of sus¬ 
picion of complicity in the murders. The 
effect of his indictment is to turn eyes in 
the direction of Portugal. 

When the general vanished. Lisbop’sfir*t 
reaction was to suggest that it was just one 
of his publicity stunts. When murder be-, 
came undeniable, another suggestion Wit 
offered : communists or other rivals in the. 
exiled opposition had killed him, to prevent? 
his surrendering to the government ancf tell¬ 
ing all. Dr Salazar himself dwelt qn this - 
theory in his broadcast just before die i 
November elections. But now the Spanish 
Indictment and the unhelpful Portuguese 
attitude to the inquiry, of which Senor 
Crespo complains, both point clearly 
to other culprits. The Spanish investigators 
are reported to believe that the aim was to 
kidnap the general, interrogate hip*; and- 
perhaps have him put on trial in Portugal. ]t 
that he was killed when he resisted ; and 
that Senhora Campos was then killed ftp- 
silence.her. v « 


KOREA AND VIETNAM 


a Ifoejt their South Vietnamese 
^ Last month the prime 
minister, Air Kwon Chung, said that it was 
useless to try to end the war by negotiations 
and insisted that “ retaliatory actions qugftst 
North Vietnam ” were 

* But should a conference an Vie tnam be held 
despite their opposition, jtirSaotb Korean* 
expect to be invited,'' A 
It 4 not only boU(*dniy that South Korea 
hopes to lyStwit From the Vietnamese war. 
A gpeat sike of profit has already come its 
1 Way % the form of trade ana civilian 
employment. Last year South Korea 
exported about $15 million worth of goods 
—mainly steel products and cement—to 
Vietnam. The . figure is expected to rise 
sharply in igdfi. South Korean lorry 
drivers, welders, electricians and assorted 
technicians, who wouktesm less th*»‘ $70 
- a month In. Korea, have' been hired by 
American contractors in Vietnam at salaries 
ranging Ifom. $a$o to $450 a month. 

-•But' Seoul it hot Satisfied with its present 
share in the profits pf wv v Ij.J»s aspted the 
United S(a tet* fefc certaiiv ouM; pro quos for 
trie tretofl* it hSs shift. *rafck intrade the 
“ highest priority ” for Korea as a supplier 
of the war materials the United States is 
buying for use in Vietnam (whkh would 
mean a revision of the “buy American” 
policy); an increase in the allowances paid 
. to -Ktrapm wwops , in Vietnam ; and a rise 
;iji AnWiicari .ffiilitfry-.atid economic aid to 
South Korea over the 1965 level of $250 
Mflllion. The Kqrtiws *lSo.wf$ the United 
States to cancel the recent agreement by 
which South Korea would pay a larger share 
of Korean defence Cbsts, ; ) !. \ ,. 

The South Korean gctoeriinreht say* that 


Fighting tiger 
for rent 

S outh Korea, Which Vice President 
Humphrey will be visiting next Wed- 
nesfby on his w*y borne, is putting a price 
ort ihe military hel^ h iv giving to the, 
America M Vietnam* The South Koreans ; 
have already mu some 23,000 poops to 
help fight the Vtetqpng, including their elite 
anti-guerrilla Tigerdivision, whose com¬ 
mander fought behind tKer communist lines 
in the Korean war. In proportion to the 
size of its 604,000-strong armed forces# 
Korea’s contribution is half that of the 
Unfold States ; in actual numbers it is more 
'tha»*jjp* ttsfies that of the combined 
New Zealand forces. And 
^Kor94n4#were thinking d send- 




an leaders say they_are 
in self-defence. They 
am* (he other divided Asian 
country, es the front Hne of‘fludr struggle 
*gain$t the communists In die north, and 
they hope that r defeat of the Vietnamese 
communists will speed up the unification 
of Korea. This stake in an anti-communist 
victory has led the South Koreans to take 


the talks with the Americans are now dead- 

c«fed one pofet to Korea' &L, . _ . 

withdrawing a .ban on ^ap|Bi #^wsean 
steel product* into Vietnam hj^w^wsScs 
after the ban had bren finpo^ 
Americans’ Vietnam - induced , Midget 
; squeeze and the 
President johnsos ' 
prevent them rlfcopirt 
pressures for more jd 
, plan to expimd. die' Anted. 

Vietnam is a fitqpif. 


n^ppphably 
m to Kdifiiien 
Tfat Mr lekfitaa'a 

-- --^in 

for 


is medfig , _ ... 
goods andisemces, aod-fipqdf S?'1ihely to 
offer a few thousand fxtra ffghting tigers in 
order to get the largest ‘ "* 



Tiger in Vietnam. 
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PHILIPS MBFR LAMPS 
ARE BEST FOR 
HIGH-BAY LIGHTING 
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FLUORESCENT WITH 
INTERNAL REFLECTORS 
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Dust, corrosion, humidity—these are the factors that cut the efficiency of every 
conventional high-bay lighting system. They make reflectors well-nigh useless; 
necessitate constant and wasteful maintenance; impair light output and make 
working conditions unpleasant. Install Philips Mercury Fluorescent Lamps and 
you remedy all this. For these highly efficient Philips lamps have their own internal 
reflectors which are completely sealed off from the outside air—they retain their 
original reflective qualities right to the last. You can fit these lamps in any position, 
although they are specifically designed for high-bay lighting in warehouses, 
factories, aircraft hangars—wherever clear, long-lasting, efficient white light is 
required. There are 5 ratings: the 12SW, which is ideal for shop windows and 
small floodlights; the 250W; 400W; 700W and 1000W; and all operate on 
200,250V with no voltage grading. For full technical details of how Philips Mercury 
Fluorescent Lamps can increase your lighting efficiency, write to the address below. 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Equilibrium 
this year? 

WASHINGTON, DC 

t is 0 amusing, if not necessarily instructive, to recall that the 
last year in which the American balance of international pay¬ 
ments was in surplus was also the last year in which inflationary 
pressures were serious in the United States—*1957. No one, least 
of all the government, is pretending that inflationary pressures— 
which are undeniably present in 1966—are good for the balance 
of payments. But the 1957 experience, influenced though it was 
by the special aftermath of rhe crisis over the Suez Canal, does 
give a reminder that American exports, and even imports, are not 
as sensitive to the classic economic forces as are those of nearly 
every other country, if only because they are so small in relation 
to total output. While all the textbooks would say that the likeli¬ 
hood of achieving the. government's target » ejjirfliBjptfl M jiP 
The balance of payments in 1966 is bound to be jeopardized by 
still another year of boom, and a year in which output will finally 
be pressing against potential capacity and prices will undoubtedly 
be rising, with the giant American economy one cannot be certain 
that things will work out according to rule. 

The figures on the balance o£ payments for 1965, though not 
yet all the details, have just been published, showing a deficit of 
$1.3 billion, far the smallest since 1937. The figures reveal, above 
all else, the efficacy of the ingenious invention of “ voluntary ” 
controls on outflows of capital, controls that are to be further 
refined this year. The American authorities hit upon the idea of 
letting all individual capital transactions proceed without control 
or scrutiny but of asking for compliance with what has been called 
“ balance sheet control.” No government official looked over the 
shoulders of the banks as they made individual loans to foreigners, 
but by the end of the year the banks were asked to show that their 
total loans outstanding abroad had risen no more than 5 per cent 
from the end of the previous year. The result was breath-taking. 
From an outflow of $2.4 billion in 1964, bank lending to foreigners 
fell off to a mere $155 million in 1965. This improvement would 
have been enough by itself to solve Britain's entire balance of pay¬ 
ments problem and it would almost have solved the American one, 
had it not been for a decline in the trade balance and a few other 
advene factors. Now for 1966 a formula has been developed to 
apply to direct investment abroad by corporations and there is no 
reason to doubt that it will work just as well as rhe bank programme, 
though the savings will be less—$900 million to $1 billion. There 
are all sorts of criticisms of the voluntary controls, of course, both 
at home and abroad, and it may be true that they cannot be carried 
on indefinitely, but the fact is that they work. 

There is another element in this year's voluntary programme 
that has escaped attention. Some 900 corporations have been 
asked, once again, to draw up individual balance of payments 
targets showing the improvements that they expect to make over 
1965 in specified amounts of dollars. Quite apart from the 
savings on direct investment, which are derived from the formula 
applied soparately to each firm, the bulk of the improvement is 
expected to be in increased earnings from exports. It is not 
difficult to see that the application of this plan may frustrate the 
working of the classic economic laws; the major American 
exporting firms may well feel it necessary to maintain and increase 


their shipments abroad despite booming demand, and even 
lengthening delays in deliveries at home, in order to do their 
patriotic duty. It sounds odd and, of course, Adam Smith would 
turn over in his grave. But it could well work. 

None of this guarantees “ equilibrium, 11 which the government 
has defined as a balance of payments no more than $250 million 
either side of zero. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Fowler, 
has disclosed that the war in Vietnam may cost $700 million in 
foreign exchange terms* this year, up $430 million from 1965. 
He admits that the net deficit on tourism may rise another 
$200 million from last year's $r.8 billion, and the balance of 
payments will not benefit again this year from the approximately 
$300 million of liquid funds repatriated from abroad by business 
corporations in 1963. The voluntary programme of restraints 
for the banks is somewhat more liberal this year and will probably 
result in an outflow of loans to foreigners at least $200 million 
higher than in 1963, that is, some $350 million in aH. And finally, 
there is no asswanc^thyjhj^cQJIlbinauon of advance rcplyffiehTT 
“of detrEjTSrelgn countries (last year it was, of all governments, 
France that obliged) and deposits in advance on military purchases 
will equal 1963'$ $600 million. To counteract these fairly 
predictable adverse factors, totalling some $1.3 billion, only two 
positive elements seem reasonably in the bag, but they are large. 
One is the cessation of Britain’s “ liquefying ” of its investments 
in the United Stares, which cost the American balance of payments 
about $300 million last year, and the other is the saving of close 
to $1 billion on direct investment abroad under the new formula. 
Thus all depends on the trade balance. 

Last year? as the new figures disclose, the export surplus declined 
by the huge amount of $1.9 billion, from $6.7 billion in 1964 to 
$4.8 billion in 1963. How reasonable is it to expea an improve¬ 
ment in 1966 to around $6 billion, the figure which, Mr. Pooler 
has disclosed, is the present projeaion ? On classic grounds of 
strain on resources, of course, there should be no improvement 
at all, let alone an improvement of $1.2 billion. But at least 
five factors should be working in favour of a larger export surplus 
this year. There should be no dock strike, which lost some exports 
last year permanently. There will be no threat of a steel strike, 
which increased imports of steel (they rose to the staggering total 
of 10.5 million tons last year, worth almost $1.5 billion). Three 
of America’s key markets—France, Italy and, above all, Japan— 
should show more growth (though Germany and Britain may 
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show less). The new American farm programme should bring 
increased cotton:exports after a long decline and dollar salesiof 
other farm products should continue to rise. Finally, the volun¬ 
tary programme for corporations, as already noted, is likely to give 
exports of manufactured goods a certain priority that the mere 
forces of supply and demand at home would ordinarily frustrate. 

In any event, the government is proceeding on the assumption 
that the deficit on the balance of payments will be eliminated 
this year. Mr Fowler has pledged to the Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee of Congress that “ such actions as necessary ” will be taken 
if the target looks as if it will not be reached. This leaves policy 
in a slightly grey area, but at least Mr Fowler has reaffirmed the 
undoubtedly genuine position of the government that mandatory 
controls over outflows of capital are not on the cards. And why 
should they be when the “ voluntary ” controls work so well? 

Now that it is possible to assume that the deficit will be 
eliminated, the Americans arc moving ahead with a certain confi¬ 
dence to present their liberal proposals for international monetary 
reform at the negotiations in Paris of the Group of Ten (composed 
of the leading countries in this field). Even Mr Martin, the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, who has been in the 
forefront of those expressing alarm about the balance of payments, 
responded 44 definitely yes ” when asked this week, on the occasion 
of the release of the 1965 results, whether he thought that the 
American negotiating position had been strengthened. 

The American plan involves an expansion of international 
reserves, or liquidity, each year by perhaps $2 billion—a figure 
also put forward by the staff of the International Monetary Fund ; 
the expansion would come from a combination of new international 
composite reserve units and automatic drawing rights on the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund—and not from dollar deficits. If 
American bargaining strength is important in winning assent to 
this or a similar idea among the Ten, it is not only the improvement 
in the balance of payments that will help. American interest rates 
have moved decisively upwards, as long demanded by the Euro¬ 
peans (who may claim, if the capital outflow really does decline 
sharply again this year, that the reason was really the higher rates 
and not the voluntary* programme). The dollar is fairly strong in 
the foreign exchange markets and, except for Italy, huge European 
payments surpluses appear, for the moment at least, to have ceased. 

Thus, after many years of words and disappointing results, 
there does seem to have been some progress, both in the American 
balance of payments and in the ptospects of international agree¬ 
ment on currency reform. If the United States can in fact reach 
equilibrium this year in the face of the Vietnamese war, all but 
the most sceptical will be convinced. But the proof of the pudding 
is still in the eating, as Mr Fowler well knows. The world will 
believe in the elimination of the deficit on America’s international 
accounts when the red figures actually turn black. 


Help yourselves! 

T o those who remember tint the original Food for Freedom 
programme was part of the American war effort in the 
nineteen-forties, it may seem unfortunate that the name has been 
revived as a replacement for the Food for Peace programme of 
the nineteen-fifties. Under that programme over 140 million tons 
of food* worth some $25 billion, have been sent overseas, yet the 
nightthafo of mass starvation is more imminent every day—as is 
emphasised by the famine which threaten^ India. Control of 
population, as Pteskfent Johnson openly acfeidwledges, is one cam¬ 
paign in the war against hunger, the war with which the new Food 
for Freedom programme is concerned. But almost as important 
is improvemoit and modernisation of the methods of growing and 


distributing food in the underdeveloped countries that, have been 
receiving American aid. ! 

If stepped up massively that aid could fill the gap, but not for 
long. Thus in the future, if Congress agrees, food aid will go only 
to countries which are helping themselves, trying to develop 
their own agriculture as some, notably Greece and Taiwan, have 
already done successfully. In the process these countries also 
become “better cash customers for American farm exports,” To 
encourage this the financial basis of food aid is to be shifted 
gradually to long-term dollar credits from the present system of 
sales for local currencies; these can only be used in the country 
concerned and in many cases the United States finds it almost 
impossible to spend them. 

Meanwhile, however, the American government is prepared to 
step up its shipments of food to twice their present value of 
$1.6 billion a year—but not until next year—and to seqd what is 
needed rather than what it has in its surplus stocks. This change 
is made unavoidable by the fact that soon there will be no surplus 
stocks. As far as rice and soya-beans are concerned, they are 
exhausted already—and the end of the wheat surplus is in sight; 
as a result curbs on the production of all three are being relaxed, to 
some extent, this year. To take the place of the surpluses as a 
guarantee of the “ ever-normal granary,” Congress is being asked 
to authorise the establishment of reserve stocks as a short-term 
protection against crop failures for the American people and their 
foreign clients as' well. 

In the longer run the main reserve is the 60 million acres of 
agricultural land that have been withdrawn from crop production in 
recent years in the effort to cut back farm output. The legislative 
machinery for this effort was only completed last summer.. That 
it should already be going into reverse delights the agricultural 
interests which have always resented restriction. But, while farmers 
are now to be encouraged to produce more, for the first time since 
the Korean war, and to sell more on the open market, they are still 
going to be expected to comply with government plans—probably 
much more specific plans than in the past. Food for Freedom does 
not mean freedom for farmers. 


Debating Vietnam 

I f the hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee have 
yet to lead to the policy-shaping discussion between Administra¬ 
tion and Congress which the rebellious Senators, and a dissatisfied 
group in the House of Representatives, would like, they have at 
least produced a more informed public debate, bearing, more exactly 
on the substantial issues, than has been heard for some years. 
President Johnson claimed at his news conference on February nth 
that 44 there is not a great deal of difference ” between what last 
week’s two principal witnesses before the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee, General Gavin and Mr George Kcnnan, are saying and 
what the Administration is doing in Vietnam. This is not quite 
so. Neither witness is exactly a left-winger and it is true that 
neither saw any merit in 44 a precipitate and disorderly with¬ 
drawal ” (Mr Kennan’s phrase) nor was it likely that they would. 
Their statements, like the general public debate that Senator 
Fulbright’s hearings have unleashed* are conceme&with the broad 
objective of the Vietnamese campaign and with how the United 
States can best handle the next stage. 

Mr Kennan’s argument is that Vietnam is 44 not a region of 
major military-industrial importance” and that the American 
involvement there 44 has to be recognised as unfortunate, as some¬ 
thing we would not choose deliberately if the choice were ours to 
make all over again*” Pursued resolutely enough, it would lead 
to a fight with China in an ill-chosen theatre. It interferes with 
more important affairs such as American relations with the Soviet 
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Union and it damages relations with other countries that matter, 
notably Japan. In these circumstances, says Mr Kennan, the right 
aim is pot victory regardless of cost, but a compromise peace; and 
while seeking it die United States should u decide what limited 
areas we should safely police and defend and restrict ourselves 
largely to the maintenance of our posidon there.” 

Such a passive strategy is repugnant to American military opinion 
and General Maxwell Taylor, who has continued to advise President 
Johnson since he retired from the ambassadorship in Saigon, gave 
an answer this week in an interview with US News and World 
Report . General Taylor said that nobody thought of the ground 
fighting as an attempt to occupy all South Vietnam; what the 
soldiers were out to do was to destroy or cripple the main Vietcong 
forces, an objective which involved “ tracking down the enemy.” If 
this is (as seems probable) an authoritative statement of the present 
military doctrine, it does somewhat narrow down the difference 
between the official policy-makers and critics like Mr Kennan. The 
big difference between them is that General Taylor, like Mr Dean 
Rusk, sticks to it that once the Communists become convinced 
that the United States cannot be “ pushed off course ” they will 
desist, while the critics do not believe this. 

What will happen if the Communists do not change their attitude 
and a compromise peace does not come within reach remains for 
the future. Behind the open debate, a veiled one goes on within 
the Administration about the merits of extending the war in the 
air in preference to a vastly bigger military effort on thcr ground? 
Some of it was aired last month before the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee and the Military Appropriations Sub-committee of the 
Senate, though these were closed sessions and only a part of the 
evidence has been published. Mr McNamara, the Secretary of 
Defence, was decidedly against a more uninhibited bombing policy 
in North Vietnam; he maintained that to destroy the. northern 
power stations, oil installations, ports and dams would not stop 
the infiltration of men and equipment into the south. f The tran¬ 
script reveals an unexpected remark by the conservative chairman 
of the Armed Forces Committee, Senator Russell of Georgia, on 
the unwisdom of the United States setting out to police the world 
unaided: “ I think we will ultimately fail and destroy ourselves in 
the process.” Senator Russell's position on the supplemental 
defence appropriation of $4.8 billion that has now come up for 
discussion on the Senate floor is that the money should be voted 
(as, plainly, it will be) but without any Senate statement of praise 
or blame for the Administration's policy. Since the President's 
supporters (like Senator Long of Louisiana) and his critics are 
pushing one way and the other, this seems to be the prudent course. 


Banking on a Bill 

T wo banks created by mergers—the Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Company in New York City and another in Kentucky— 
have won their battle not to be forced to unscramble themselves. 
Anti-trust proceedings against a third bank in Chicago are sus¬ 
pended. These exemptions for u pre-1963 ” consolidations are the 
clearest provisions of a Bill redefining the law on bank mergers 
which Congress approved last week and which the President is 
expected to sign. It was in 1963 that the Supreme Court held, in 
a case from Philadelphia, that a bank merger could not be allowed 
if it diminished competition, no matter how beneficial to the com¬ 
munity the three government agencies which regulate the banks 
considered the merger to be. This was a great victory for the anti¬ 
trust division of the Department of Justice and a rebuff for Con¬ 
gress, which in i960 had instructed the three federal agencies to 
consider other factors betide the effect on competition when ruling 
on consolidations. /Since i960 they have approved about eight 


hundred involving banks, over 90 per cent of those sought. But 
government regulation, it appeared, was not to confer immunity 
from die anti-trust laws. 

Last year the Senate quickly passed a Bill reasserting die 
authority of Congress. But die chairman of the Babkin, Com* 
mittee in the House of Representatives, Mr Patman, is no lover 
of big banks or of die bankers’ lobby and his delaying tactics were 
overcome only by a partial shift in the views of the Attorney 
General and by secret meetings and open rebellion on the part of 
the majority of his committee. To save his hue as chairman, Mr 
Patman was persuaded last month to sponsor the Bill which the 
House and now the Senate have accepted; he commented grimly 
that it was sometimes necessary to accept the bad to prevent some¬ 
thing worse. 

The unfortunate thing about the Bill is the uncertainty which it 
is bound to create. It forbids mergers which create monopolies and 
permits those which diminish competition only where the benefit 
to the community “ clearly outweighs ” the public interest in pre¬ 
serving it. The courts will have to apply this vague rale, in the 
first instance to three mergers which have been challenged and 
which were arranged after the Supreme Court’s 1963 decision; 
they were not exempted in the Bill. Then the Department of 
Justice hopes to bring a case chosen to show just how much ground 
it has lost. The courts will not find it easy to judge, from the 
conflicting opinions of members of Congress or from the transcript 
.jof proceedings, exactly what the legislators meant to do. It ia 
true that under the BUI the Department of Justice can prevent a 
merger approved by the regulatory agencies if it does so within 
thirty days and if its action is upheld by the federal courts. But 
on the other hand the Philadelphia banks which were forbidden 
to merge by the Supreme Court in its landmark decision are 
specifically encouraged to try their luck again. 


Negroes' best friend 

I n many of America's big cities, which attract the Negroes moving 
off southern farms, rates of unemployment, particularly for 
young Negroes, remain terrifyingly high—four or five tunes the 
national average in some cases—and provide the tinder for new 
racial fires. But at last the Negro community as a whole has begun 
to feel the benefits of five years of economic expansion. The gap 
between Negro and white incomes, which widened in the years of 
slow growth and recession, is narrowing, if only gradually. Unem¬ 
ployment among Negroes is still twice as great as it is among whites, 
but now it is only 7 per cent of the Negro labour force compared 
with 12.6 per cent in 1958. For a male Negro bread-winner to be 
out of a job is as rare as it is for his white counterpart. 

By itself prosperity cannot dissolve all racial discrimination at 
work but the growing shortage of labour makes it easier, where 
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persuasion fails, for the government to use its new compulsory 
powers. These are of two kinds. Federal contracts can be with¬ 
held from businessmen (or even taken away from them though this 
has yet to be done) if they discriminate among workpeople on 
racial grounds and this weapon is being used more energetically. 
Also, under the 1964 civil rights Act, individuals can sue for redress 
against both employers and trade unions and, if there is a “ pattern 
of discrimination,” the Department of Justice may intervene. Both 
powers are involved in a test case in St Louis where the depart¬ 
ment has moved for the first time against racial discrimination by 
trade unions. 

It has launched a suit against five unions in the building trades 
whose members downed tools in January rather than work with a 
Negro plumber and his two mates. The construction company 
which wanted to employ them did so to qualify for a federal con¬ 
tract to work on a redevelopment project. The National Labour 
Relations Board, approaching the matter from a third angle, has 
already won a temporary court order to stop what it charged was 
an illegal secondary boycott. The trade unions insist that their 
objection was not to the Negroes, but to their membership in a 
rival labour organisation ; however the five unions, with about 
5,000 men, have only three Negro members. Obviously dis¬ 
crimination will have to be cleared out of the apprenticeship pro¬ 
grammes run by trade unions in the building trades if this situation 
is to change. Even more inexcusable—and soon to be excused no 
longer—are the racial distinctions made by offices of rhe United 
States Employment Service, which is run by the states but with 
federal money which can be cut oft in the last resort. 
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Even if discrimination were to be abolished altogether, however, 
many Negroes would still lack qualifications for jobs or would fail 
to apply for them: the commercial printing shops in New York 
City deliberately Towered their standards of literacy and still 
received few applications from Negroes and Puerto Ricans. More 
and more it is being realised, by employers as well as by rhe govern¬ 
ment, that efforts must be made to show Negroes that they will not 
be rebuffed if they apply for jobs. 


Carving up the Pacific 

I N the air the Pacific Ocean is too rich and tempting a market 
to live up to its name. Fares are high—25 per cent above those 
over the Atlantic—yet traffic is booming. Air travel between Japan 
and the United States has tripled since 1959; both businessmen 
and tourists are increasingly on the move. Moreover, the great 
distances of the Pacific mean that the best use is made of jet 
aircraft. The stampede is on. This week Trans World Airlines 
put in applications for two routes to Tokyo and Hong Kong, one 
non-stop from Seattle, the other by way of Honolulu. Its chances 
of success will be improved if, as now seems likely, its great rival, 
Pan American World Airways, is allowed to get a foot in TWA's 
domestic preserve. Both lines have long wanted to become truly 
world-girdling services ; at present TWA's eastbound international 
flights end at Bombay. Today the only American carriers to serve 
the Far East arc Northwest Airlines and Pan American, but, with 


Off-shore 
gold rush 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN H OR I DA 

Last week the State of Florida and 
private treasure-seekers divided a find of 
nearly $1.9 million in gold and silver coins 
and antiquities retrieved from under the 
sea after two hundred and fifty years. The 
state’s share of 25 per cent is destined for 
its museums and exhibitions. Florida’s 
coastal waters are a rich hunting-ground. 
The state plunges down from the land 
mass of North America into the Caribbean 
Sea like a great curving hook and Spanish 
treasure ships, laden with doubloons and 
bullion from the mines of Latin America, 
had to run the gauntlet of pirates shelter¬ 
ing in Florida’s bays and inlets. A deadlier 
enemy was the hurricane. In 1715 one 
sent fourteen galleons to the bottom. The 
Spanish salvaged some of the cargo only 
to have it seized by a privateer. 

It was the discovery of this hoard in 
1964 which set off the real hunt, mostly 
on the Atlantic side, where the bottom is 
sandy and the water clearer than in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Up till then the treasure 
trove had been small, some of it coins 
washed ashore. But with this strike, the 
greatest in centuries, by the Real Eight 
Corporation, the state woke up belatedly 
to the fact that private entrepreneurs, 
combing submerged land, which belonged 



to the state, were making off with gold, 
silver and relics which in law were the 
property of Florida. It is estimated that 
as much as $150 million worth may be 
at stake. But instead of claiming all 
treasure trove, the Governor and other 
officials gave the hunters a retrospective 
lease to cover their great find ; in the 
case of the Real Eight Corporation this 
runs for another ten years. Another lease 
is held by the Martin County Historical 
Society and is being worked by a Texas 
group called Expeditions Unlimited. In 
return the state is to receive 25 per cent 
of the findings. 

The division of the first big hoard was 
turned over to a member of the state road 
patrol and a certified accountant. Neither 
knew anything about the value of the coins 
or Latin American an objects and as a 
result much was lost to the state for ever. 
Last December complaints about careless 
handling of the underwater finds finally , 
bore fruit. A State Board of Antiquities 
was created to regulate the treasure hunt-, 
ing and for the time being it decided not 
to issue any new permits. From now on 
all treasure is to be appraised by experts 
and under new rules every search must 
be supervised by a state agent. A marine 


pairol has been authorised to detect 
poachers. 

But it is not easy to police hundreds 
of miles of sea, particularly now that 
underwater breathing apparatus makes it 
easier than ever before to explore the 
slate's comparatively shallow waters. The 
diver looks not for ships, which disinte¬ 
grated long ago, but for piles of barnacle 
encrusted stones—their ballast. Appli¬ 
cants for permits are growing impatient. 
There are complaints that modern pirates 
are looting the treasure ships while the 
long queue of applicants waits to receive 
legal rights to salvage. Violence is not 
unknown. Last summer a party of 
treasure seekers entered into an agreement 
with a man to dig on his land. A few 
coins were found hut, when a member of 
the party climbed out of the pit, he found 
himself staring into the muzzle of a 
1 cvolvcr held by the owner. 

Some pirates do not bother to dig up 
buried treasure. It is profitable—and 
easier—to counterfeit it. One “ find ” last 
year, which was ceremoniously placed in 
safe deposit boxes, turned out to contain 
forged pieces of eight and an **Aztec” 
sword whose hilt was decorated with a 
knight's head that probably came off a 
bottle of cologne water. The state 
archaeologist says that hundreds of forged 
coins are circulating and that sets of four 
are selling for as much as $140. It is not 
against the law to duplicate coins which 
are not legal tender but gulling tourists 
in this way casts a shadow of doubt on 
Florida’s legitimate treasure. 
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CASE REPORT BY AIR CANADA: 
How Air Freight c«n pay you dividends. 


A simple 
case of turning 
lbs into £’s 


A UK manufacturer used to ship aero engines 
by sea. Each engine had to be protected by a 
heavy wooden case which weighed as much as 
the engine itself. By switching to Air Freight 
(where only light protective containers are 
needed) packing costs fell by £40 to £50 
per engine. This, along with the time saved, 
more than offset the higher transport costs of 
Air Freight. 


Basic principles: liven if you're 
not engaged in manufacturing 
aero engines the story still has 
point for you. Air Freight offers 
possibilities of saving time and, on 
a dose cost analysis, money for all 
kinds of goods. Your company may 
be wasting money simply through 
not investigating the economic 
advantages of Air Freight, Re¬ 
cently vie prepared a 4-page sum¬ 
mary of an independent survey on 
Air Freight. It shows how a wide 
variety of goods from heavy 
machinery to fruit and flowers, 
can be shipped more profitably by 
air. It tells you much more than we 
can here. Why not write or phone 
to one of the addresses below and 
ask for a free copy ? 


About Air Canada: Air Canada 
has unrivalled experience in ship¬ 
ping freight to, from and across 
Canada. We were first to introduce 
giant DC-8 freighters on trans¬ 
atlantic routes. Today we fly from 
more cities in Europe to more 
cities in Canada than any other 
airline. Our unique freight hand¬ 
ling service at Montreal and 
Toronto speeds your goods to over 
50 cities throughout Canada, and 
7 key points in USA. AIR 
CANADA and BOAC offer daily 
flights from London and Prest¬ 
wick as well as frequent services 
from Shannon and Manchester. 
No other airline knows and 
serves Canada so well as Air 
Canada. 


CANADA 

DOVER STREET, LONDON Wl MAYFAIR 82«2 • ST. ANDREW HOUSE, 

5U SAUCH (SHALL ST., GLASGOW C2. DOUGLAS 1511/6 • MANCHESTER CENTRAL 8M2- - 
BIRMINGHAM CENTRAL 4515/6 • LEEDS 20628 




Why have 
Horlicks held their 
Annual Sales 
Conference at the 
Connaught Rooms 
four years running? 



Conference for 120 people in the morning; then lunch; then 
a series of seminars for smaller groups, each with individual 
problems to discuss. 

This is a typical Horlicks Sales Conference, and it simply 
demands the Connaught Rooms. Not only are there rooms 
capable of holding up to 1,000; but when the Conference 
breaks up into groups there are as many smaller, adjoining 
rooms as required. At lunch-timc the meticulous attention 
that the Connaught Rooms pay to the quality of food, wine 
and service docs its part to make the Conference a great 
success. Horlicks Ltd., like many important firms, book an 
annual date with the Connaught Rooms. 

For social occasions, the 27 rooms and superb catering offer 
a perfect setting. For business exhibitions, conferences and 
trade shows, there is every possible facility - including 
closed-circuit TV, multilingual translation, film projectors, 
and full Press and PR facilities. 

The Connaugtit Rooms are handy both 
to the City and to the West End. When 
you are planning your function, first 
write or phone for our 12-page 
colour brochure. It gives all the 
facts, including examples of our 
very reasonable charges. 


TIIE 

COXXAUtillT 

ROOMS 



GREAT QUEEN ST, LONDON, W.C.a. HOLborn 7811 
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Where in the world is NISSHO? 



A* on# of Japan's top-ranking importers and exporters, Nissho 
maintains a network of branch offices in over fifty of the 
world's principal trade centers. In every office you find an ex- 
perienced Nissho trade expert whose job it is to make your 
business his business. He is backed by an efficient, flexible 
organization active in a wide range of commercial and manu- 
lecturing enterprises. 


Are you planning to Initiate or expand your overseas business 
operations? Whatever your business—be it ships, metals, ma¬ 
chinery, textiles, foods or genera! commodities - Nissho's world¬ 
wide capability can help you deal more effectively in thp inter* 
national marketplace. Your local Nissho representative has all 
the details. Why not have a talk with him sometime soon. It 
could well be the most profitable chat you'll ever have. 


« General Importers A Exporters 

IKE NISSHO C0.ITA 


London Office: 40 Baslnghaii 51., London E.C.2. Tel: NATional 4001/8 Cablet: NISSHOCONY LONDON £C2 Heed Office; 3-chome, lmbaat£ Hlw^-hu 
Osaka, Japan Cablet: NISSHOCONY OSAKA Tokyo Office: Tokyo Boekikalkan Bldg., Ohtemachl, Chlyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan Cables: NISSHOCONY 
TOKYO. Overseas office* located in Hamburg, Dusseidorf, Paris, Madrid, Milan, Antwerp, Lisbon, Athene and 4S other major cities throughout the world. 
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the Civil Aeronautics Board about to reopen the question of routes 
across the Pacific, the queue of applicants is a long one. 

Two of the big domestic trunk lines—American and Eastern— 
have already put in bids ; so have some of the smaller ones. Not 
only are they tempted by the riches of the Orient and the economic 
advantages of longer routes but they are also afraid that they are 
going to lose more and more of their traffic to international 
carriers. The fear was increased this week when the President 
asked the CAB to reconsider its decision, in the trans-Atlantic 
route case, not to give Pan American the right to fly across the 
United States, carrying Europeans to the West Coast and Orientals 
to New York ; he pointed out that foreign airlines already had the 
right to do this. Mr Johnson also told the CAB to waste no more 
time in getting down to its hearings on Pacific routes, lest American 
carriers lose out in this rich and fast-growing market. However, 
decisions will take years to reach. Inevitably, foreign governments 
arc involved. For example, if the British Overseas Airways Cor¬ 
poration is to get a route which it wants from the west coast to 
Australasia, there may have to be British concessions in Hong Kong, 
where American lines are not permitted to land at present. 

The president of TWA promised this week that, if the airline 
were allowed into the Pacific, it would seek to reduce fares there. 
This is music to CAB’s ears even though such fares are set inter¬ 
nationally. At home, CAB. has just won a round for the lower 
fares which it believes will build up air travel. Since last summer 
it has been refusing to allow domestic airlines to impose a surcharge 
when they substitute jets for piston-engined aircraft, as they are 
doing every day. Now United Air Lines has offered a 25 per cent 
cut in off-peak excursion fares if the surcharge is reinstated, a 
bargain which the CAB has been quick to accept. TWA and 
Eastern Air Lines have already followed suit; if the rest do so the 
savings to air travellers are put at $74 million a year and many 
empty seats in the sky may be filled. 


Right to read 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 

ow that the civil rights movement has achieved most, if not 
all, of what it wants from Congress, its leaders are channelling 
their efforts into a variety of related fields—protests against the 
war in Vietnam, attacks on northern slums and so on. Mr James 
Farmer, who headed the Congress of Racial Equality, is moving 
to Washington to run a crash programme that will approach 
illiteracy in a new way. There are some 2.2 million adults in 
America who arc totally unable to read or write and 11.5 million 
who have had less than six years of schooling ; about 7.5 per cent 
of all Negroes are illiterate as compared with 1.6 per cent of whites. 
But the people from CORE who arc staffing the new project want 
to do more than just help the existing illiterates ; by demonstrating 
the usefulness of new educational methods they hope to influence 
the established school systems so that children can no longer fail 
to learn to read. 

Mr Farmer’s staff at the new Centre for Community Action 
Education will select a suitable course in programmed instruction 
and set up local literacy centres. For example, an organiser will 
visit a city slum and scout around until he finds someone to be a 
local director; he in turn will hire a part-time assistant and together 
they will recruit voluntary teachers. Experts from Washington 
will show these volunteers how to use the programmed instruction 
material. Each teacher will have a Maximum of ten pupils, who 
will work at their own speed, with classes being held in church base¬ 
ments, club rooms or even a family's Jiving room. The idea is to 
bring the student up to an adequate level of reading and writing 
with 150 to 300 hours of work and then to move on to some basic 


Tit 

arithmetic. The lessons are free ; eadr centre is expected to handle 
several hundred students and it is hoped to teadh 7,500 people 
through 18 different centres during the first year 
The Economic Opportunity Act calls for basic education to be 
provided for adults, but this side of the work has been delegated 
to the Office of Education and has been slow in starting. More¬ 
over, the money must all go through the state departments of 
education. These often lack imagination and, more important, 
they themselves work through school systems which, in the North 
as well as in the South, frequently discriminate against the Negro 
in practice, if not in theory, and offer him an inferior education. 
The Farmer plan by-passes the established schools completely and 
appeals to the people in the slums whose only remembrance of 
their school days is utter loathing. The Centre is a non-profit- 
making organisation which hopes to get funds from charitable 
foundations and business sources as well as $1 million from the 
government's poverty programme. Thus it should have some 
independence. Moreover, it provides a relatively inexpensive way 
of launching a nation-wide effort without having to add more people 
to the growing bureaucracy of the official poverty organisation. 


More for our boys 

F or years Administrations have been resisting congressional 
efforts to give veterans of the cold war benefits of the same 
generous variety that were available for American ex-servicemen 
who fought in the Second World War and in the Korean War. 
But this year President Johnson realised that he could resist no 
longer. The war in Vietnam gets hotter all the time and involves 
more and more men. The number serving there, around 200,000, 
is in the process of being doubled and the selective service net is 
tightening at both ends of the educational scale. Soon college 
students will no longer be deferred automatically and already intelli¬ 
gence standards have been lowered so that even Mr Cassius Clay 
faces conscription for two years. Therefore, in this year’s Budget 
the President agreed to spend more on easing the readjustment to 
civilian conditions of youths who risk their lives in armed combat. 
Congress has lost no time in providing the necessaiy legislation. 

Needless to say, since this is an election year, the ex-servicemen 
are doing better than the President budgeted for, although not 
as well as they would have done had the Senate and a number of 
Republicans in the House of Representatives had their way. The 
Bill that was firmly driven through by Representative Teague will 
add about $350 million, over twice as much as the President 
allowed, to the cost—over $5 billion a year—of ex-servicemen’s 
existing benefits (mainly pensions and medical care) and will be 
taking an extra $500 million or so a year before levelling off in the 
nineteen-seventies. The new, additional benefits are available for 
all who have served six months in the armed forces since January 
31, 1955* the cut-off date for eligibility under the Korean war 
legislation, or who wil serve in the future. 

The Administration wanted to distinguish financially between 
men who had been in “ hot spots ” and those who had only 
served in non-combat zones; it did not wish coverage to begin 
until October 1,1963, and it tried to limit it to educational benefits. 
Nevertheless, no one doubts that the President will sign the Bill. 
Under it cx-serviccmen pursuing a full-time school or college 
course will receive from $100 to $150 a month (rather less than in 
the days of the Korean War), according to the number of their 
dependents, for each month spent on active duty up to 36 months; 
they will also be eligible for loans and guarantees if they want to 
buy a house, for medical care in a veterans' hospital under certain 
conditions, for help in finding work, for special preference when 
applying for a government job and for free flags to drape their 
coffins. 
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Cheers for Democracy 


I T would be an interesting academic exer¬ 
cise to trace the change in opinion that 
helped a private member’s bill on homo¬ 
sexuality to get a second reading in the 
Gammons last week. The Wolfenden com¬ 
mittee was appointed in 1954 and recom¬ 
mended in 1957 that any homosexual acts 
undertaken by consenting adults in private 
should no longer be a criminal offence. 
Twice since then, Home Secretaries have 
said that public opinion was not ready for 
this proposal. But only eight years after it 
was made a bill putting it into effect passed 
through all its stages in rhe House of Lords; 
and last week’s identical bill received the 
unexpectedly large majority of 57 on a free 
vote and looks set fair to become law. By 
comparison with attempts to reform the 
abortion laws, the latest version of which 
is struggling through the Lords, and the 
long drawn out campaign to abolish hang¬ 
ing, this is quick work. 

It is nice to think that this victory for 
liberalism is probably the result of a genuine 
change in public opinion as a result of edu¬ 
cation. There has been a great deal of 
informed discussion on the subject of homo¬ 
sexuality, both in the press and on tele- 


Missing Scientists 

S ince the universities reported that about 
ten per cent of their available science 
and engineering places—about 1,500 in all 
—were going empty while other students 
had to be turned away, a small committee 
under Dr F. S. Dainton, vice-chancellor of 
Nottingham University, has been trying to 
find out why. The universities worked hard 
to fill their places, even to the extent of 
pitching entrance requirements significantly 
lower than for other subjects, but with little 
success, and they pointed out that this in 
turn can affect the Colleges of Advanced 
Technology, which were accustomed to fill 
their places from the overspill of the uni¬ 
versities. The students, the assessors con¬ 
cluded, just were not good enough. 

Or were they just not interested ? In an 
interim report, Dr Dainton and his col¬ 
leagues point out that children have been 
doing remarkably well in science subjects at 
school; the number of school leavers with 
two or more “ A ” levels in science has been 
rising by 10 per cent,a year for several years 
now, but university intake of science 
students has been omy a fraction of this. 
The most recent figikes quoted by Dr 
Dainton show 14,2x0 children leaving 
school with at least iwo science “ A ” levels, 


vision, during the last eight years to offset 
the extraordinarily wild views on it, such as 
found expression in two or three members’ 
speeches last week. Thanks to this discus¬ 
sion the public opinion polls have shown 
a nearly two-thirds majority in favour of 
the Wolfenden proposals. But another rea¬ 
son for last week's vote is that the bill is 
sensibly drafted. It is a pity that the age 
of consent is put as high as 21, which wll 
leave many young men who have made firm 
homosexual relationships at the mercy of 
the law ; but this proviso has presumably 
helped to win support for the bill, and it 
is worth noting that no one under 21 can 
be prosecuted without the consent of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. Another 
conciliatory clause proposes higher penalties 
for those who seduce the young. 

An interesting postscript to rhe debate 
is the large number of members of 
the Government (including 12 Cabinet 
ministers) who voted for the bill. Promi¬ 
nent members of the Opposition who sup¬ 
ported it included Mr Maclecd, Mr Powell, 
Mr Wood, Sir Edward Boyle and Sir Peter 
Rawlinson. Three Tory women voted 
against the bill. 


but only 15,800 going in the same period to 
do science at the universities. Somewhere 
along the line, teenagers get disenchanted 
with science. The younger they are, the 
more they seem to like it. Where boys are 
concerned, “O” level passes in science 
and mathematics now represent nearly 41 
per cent of all academic subjects. But at the 
top of the sixth form, although science still 
accounts for 60 per cent of all the boys’ 
" A ” level passes (31 per cent for girls) 
this is a significant drop on the 1950s. Dr 
Dainton thinks that many bright children 
switch late in school life to economics, and 
that the combination of a grounding in 
science and mathematics with a higher 
education in economics is a most promising 
development for Britain facing the techno¬ 
logy-based 1970s. It would, for tbe first 
time, provide administrators who know 
something of what science is about. But the 
universities' evidence is a little Jess com¬ 
forting ; when the Central Council on 
Admissions Hogged round for students tp 
fill empty science places and could not find 
enough up to scratch, it was often because 
they were faced with “ aspiring chemists 
with little or no mathematics, or would-be 
geologists who did not have a Sufficient 


grounding in physics and chemistry,” and 
it pointed out that a quiverful of "A” 
levels would not get a child to university 
if these happened to be of the wrong kind. 
Dr Dainton is a bit suspicious of the uni¬ 
versities’ figuring, as he is of nearly all 
vocational education statistics, but he con¬ 
cludes that a good deal more work needs 
to be done on childrens’ choice of career, 
and what effect science teaching standards 
in the schools might have on it. 


Wiley Warley 

T hings are changing in Birmingham’s 
neighbouring city of Smethwick. It 
has, for a start, been abolished and replaced 
for local government purposes by the new 
borough of Warley. Last week this paper, 
reporting Labour’s victory in the elections 
for the new borough council, hoped that the 
Labour group would not hog all the coun¬ 
cil’s aldcrmanic scats. Labour’s unsophisti¬ 
cated grabs for all the sweets of office, and 
their refusal to co-operate with their politi¬ 
cal opponents or with the press, were judged 
by us to have contributed to the party’s 
decline in popularity in the West Midlands. 

Labour won Warley with 27 seats to 16 
Tories and 2 Independents. So they offered 
tbe Tories 5 aldermanic seats out of 15— 
a reasonable share. The Tories could hardly 
refuse. But there was a snag. Eight out of 
the 15 aldermanic scats will run for four 
years. But the other seven will run for one 
year only, so that under usual local govern¬ 
ment practice will be half the aldermanic 
seats renewed every three years. It is five 
of these one-year scats that were offered to 
the Tories. The five Tory aldermen will 
know that too fervent opposition will lead 
to their being kicked off the council next 
year. Labour holds hostages to their good 
behaviour. 

Since part of the bad behaviour alleged 
against them was their continued ourcry 
against Smethwick’s coloured citizens (cul¬ 
minating in Mr Peter Griffyhs’s parliamen¬ 
tary election campaign x8 months ago), it 
will be fascinating to see what tune the 
Smethwick Tories will play in a general 
election. Mr Griffiths has behaved quietly 
siqce he has been in Parliament. If his local 
supporters simmer down too, he could lose 
the seat. Labour has acted with a sophis¬ 
tication qui^e uriusual in the Black Country. 
The only doubt is whether their parlia¬ 
mentary candidate, Mr Andrew Faulds, the 
actor, will be able to show himself as cool. 
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New Road to 
the Isles 

M ull is a romantic Scottish island, in¬ 
habited largely by seabirds, eagles, 
sheep, deer, farmers, and retired colonels. 
But the introduction last year of a three- 
times-aday car ferry from the mainland has 
brought it up sharply against the facts of 
modem life. 

Mull's permanent population in 1961 was 
2,343 ;in 1851 it was over 10,000. In i960 
about 40,000 people and 1,000 cars were 
landed on the island ; in 1965 up to Septem¬ 
ber, the new service landed 133,000 people 
and 11,000 cars and caravans (and of course 
took most of them away again). Develop¬ 
ment of some sort is now inevitable; and 
is needed partly to meet the needs of the 
increasing numbers of visitors, and partly 
to arrest the decline in population. But how 
will Mull develop, and who will control it ? 
There are conflicting interests between the 
large estate owners and farmers with capital 
resources; the small fanners and crofters; 
the shopkeepers and hoteliers ; and finally 
the increasing number of people from out¬ 
side the island who have bought property 
for holidays or retirement. Some want to 
maintain the status quo as far as possible, 
some would expand tourism without res¬ 
triction. Others see the impossibly of the 
first, and the dangers of the second. 

Mull is three times the size of the Isle 
of Wight, and is formed from the crater of 
an extinct volcano. Its coastline is so deeply 
indented that no place lies more than Jive 
miles from the sea. It abounds in basalt 
cliffs, glacial moraines and fossils, with a 
few superb saudy beaches and a wet climate. 
Apart from a glance from Dr Johnson, a 
visit from Keats, the wanderings of David 
Balfour, and a brief moment of glory when 
Mr R. A. Butler was stranded on its shores, 
Mull has rested in obscurity until last year. 

In spite of Mull's scenic beauty, it is a 
poor and infertile land. There arc only two 
fishing boats left working from Tobermory 
(most work from the railhead at Oban), and 
there is no industry. The Forestry Com¬ 
mission employ some people, and the de¬ 
mands of the new pulp mill at Fort William 
will probably extend their activities; but 
most of the islanders still depend on agricul¬ 
ture where high transport costs and poor 
land make it difficult to make a profit. Today 
men are less content to struggle at subsis¬ 
tence level and leave to seek work elsewhere. 
In many areas fertile strips of arable land 
have disappeared. The shores of Loch Scri- 
dain, where a generation ago were fields and 
crops, and where in the seventeenth century 
the Beatons had a walled herb garden for 
the Scottish kings, have reverted to scrub. 

The key to any revival is investment in 
new methods, new equipment, and new 
ideas. A team of postgraduate students of 
town and country planning from the Edin¬ 
burgh College of, Art have suggested that 
this could be found by the exploitation of 


the tourist traffic from the new ferry. In 
their report they suggest that an Island 
Investment Trust should be set up, on a co¬ 
operative basis, where islanders and out¬ 
siders could invest money in scheduled 
developments, and could siphon back the 
profits from an expanding tourist industry 
into other sections of the economy such as 
farming. Their proposals include a recrea¬ 
tional centre at the head of Loch na Kcal, 
with pony-trekking, fishing, climbing and 
sailing; and properly organised camping 
sites supplemented by the construction of 
chalets in suitable areas. Unp!anned tourism 
would destroy the very reason why tourists 
come. 

One of the subsidiary problems raised by 
the new car ferry is the shift in importance 
from the north of the island round Tober¬ 
mory to the south along the Craignure-Iona 
Ferry route followed by pilgrims from all 
over the world to St. Columba’s island. Here 
the need for accommodation is acute. When 
bad weather prevents the open boat from 
crossing Iona Sound, coach loads of frus¬ 
trated visitors must return to Oban, since 
the handful of hotels, guest houses and 
farms are all full. 

But tourism may not be the only answer. 
New techniques in farming open up new 
possibilities. Experiments have been carried 
out in the island of I.ewis where similar 
acid hcaihcr-producing soils have been con¬ 
verted to grass by spreading them with shell 
sand stamped in by cattle, and then sown 
with grass seed. As a result the production 
of fat sheep and cattle for market has in¬ 
creased from nil in 1956 to 1,100 cattle and 
15,000 sheep in 1964. Production on Mull 
could revive in a similar way. In a different 
type of experiment a sea loch is being 
seeded with fish, and the entrance closed. 
Mull has a number of lochs with narrow 
entrances, notably Loch Spelve, which 
would seem suitable for similar develop¬ 
ment. The recent introduction of electrical 
power makes the setting up of a freezing 
and canning plant possible. Electricity 
makes light industry feasible at last. 

But both agriculture and industry must 
face heavy transport costs. Apart from two 
resilient entrepreneurs running their own 
small boats, all transport to and from Mull 
is in the hands of MacBraynes, who are 
themselves owned jointly by the British 


Transport Commission and Coastlines Ltd. 
MacBraynes are regarded with a mixture 6f 
fatalism and irritation on the island. They 
are in a sense M the Government,” a body 
too powerful to be controlled by local 
opinion. Recently MacBraynes have adop» 
ted a policy of cutting down on their sea¬ 
borne freight service and relying on lorries 
supplemented by short ferry crossings. 
While this may have benefited farmers on 
Mull, it has definitely not helped farmers on 
small off shore islands like Iona, since lorries 
cannot reach them at all, and no adequate 
substitute has yet been provided. Iona has 
in fact a particular grievance since it is pro* 
bably the biggest tourist attraction on the 
west coast and is therefore a large source 
of revenue to MacBraynes. 

All increases in the company's fares and 
freight charges, and changes in schedules, 
have to be approved by the Secretary of 
State for Scotland. The company cannot be 
accused of exploitation. But the profitable 
tourist trade takes priority over the interests 
of the islanders themselves. There are now 
plans for winter stockpiling of fertilisers and 
other similar commodities at reduced rates, 
and it is to be hoped that such schemes will 
be implemented and extended. 

Meanwhile the young islanders drift away 
to the mainland, to life in the cities and the 
suburbs. The pattern of life on the island 
will go on changing. Already in 1964, 39 
per cent of the population came from out* 
side Mull, and most incomers are elderly. 
Vacant and derelict property is bought 
quickly, often for holiday cottages and re¬ 
tirement. The island’s traditional rural 
economy may simply not be viable any 
more. Mull looks like becoming a combina¬ 
tion of recreational centre and eventide 
home for the professional classes. 

This is the problem which the newly 
formed Highlands and Islands Development 
Board is to try to tackle. The board has 
drastic powers, and much idealism. Cer¬ 
tainly, to restore MulTs former way of life, 
or to reconcile its new developments, would 
demand a degree of planning and foresight 
unprecedented in the Western Isles. The 
portents are adverse for the new planners. 
The first time they tried to pay an official 
visit to the island their boat was turned back 
by a storm. 
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"Tlftc Most English Minister The 

PoUcies and Politics of Palmerston 

By Donald Southgate. 

Macmillan. 677 pages. 63s. 

What are we to make of Palmerston a cen¬ 
tury after his death? Dr Southgate presents 
a case for our taking him once again au 
serieux. It is not, despite much able and 
solid pleading, a convincing case. Somehow 
one cannot help concluding that, after all, 
Matthew Arnold said the last word in 
** Friendship's Garland’ 1 as early as 1866. 
Palmerston’s claim to the title ol' ‘ most 
English minister 1 is highly dubious. He was 
the voice of the dominant, strident stiain 
of English opinion for, virtually, the whole 
of a period that was by no means typical in 
the historical development of the British 
state in its relations with the world at large. 
In the five decades after the Peace of Vienna 
Britain enjoyed an unparalleled national 
security at an unprecedentedly cheap rate. 
Most strains of opinion agreed in assuming 
this situation to be * normal,’ a reflection 
of an improved intellectual equipment of 
Europe as expressed in such ideals as the 
(Concert of Europe or Free Trade. It was 
Palmerston’s particular good fortune to re¬ 
present the popular strain of opinion that 
combined the comfortable assumption of 
relatively cheap security with the pleasure 
of laying down the law to Europe on how it 
should regulate its affairs in the interests of 
constitutional government, national freedom 
(except east of the Adriatic), and principles 
of high morality in imetnational relations. 
Europe ceased to take this seriously even as 
early as the Peace of Paris of 1856 ; and it 
was left, appropriately, to Bismarck to prick 
the bubble in 1864. 

Neither Palmerston nor his loyal public 
understood (despite Matthew Arnold) what 
had happened. Essentially, the position of 
Britain as a power in relation to the other 
powers was reverting from an abnormal to 
a normal situation. That is, Britain would 
have to learn to cope in the later nineteenth 
century with a world fuller of disadvan¬ 
tageous than advantageous factors. The 
truly typical or representative ‘ English 
minister * is one coping with a world of dis¬ 
advantages: such was William HI, such 
were the Pitts, such were Salisbury and Grey, 
such were Lloyd George and Churchill; but 
such was not Palmerston. No minister 
responsible for the conduct of Britain's 
affairs in the modern era for so long ever 
had R easier. It is against this background 
that Palmerston must be judged. 

Not that he did badly. He was highly 
competent as a technical diplomat. He 


could run an office efficiently. He had 
enormous vitality and physical strength. Nor 
were the major problems he had to deal 
with by any means insignificant. The 
French cflori to break into the Near East 
in the later 1830s might arguably be inter¬ 
preted as a fundamental threat to British 
interests ; but in any case the French were 
manifestly unequal to an Anglo-Russian 
combination. Certainly, the Crimean War 
cannot be classed as a genuine crisis. Napo¬ 
leon III was determined to strike at the 
Russians as the first round of his assault on 
the system of 1815 ; the British public was 
determined to strike at the Russians in 
revenge for 1848-49 ; Palmerston willingly 
went along. Hence his adroitly stage-man¬ 
aged emergence as national saviour in 1855 
was not genuine. What England needed to 
be saved from in the 1850s was not the 
Russian ogre but the illusion that an 
adequate national policy could be based on 
assumptions that ignored the realities both 
of the Near East and of the new emerging 


Entitled to Know 

By Peter Shore. 

MacGihbon and Kce . 160 pages. 15s. 

Mr Shore is one of Mr Wilson’s Parliamen¬ 
tary Private Secretaries, and earlier he was 
head of the Labour party’s research depart¬ 
ment. It is not, then, very surprising that 
his account of the late Tory government 
reads rather like a Tudor history of the 
reign of Richard III. Sometimes they were 
fools, sometimes they were knaves, but 
always they were wrong. 

Up to a point, of course, he has a case. 
Tory ministers did run out of steam once 
they had failed to get into the common 
market ; they did get into a muddle with 
the economy, although not so comprehen¬ 
sively as Mr Shore claims ; and they did 
make a mess of their defence planning. This 
is the record which, at the time of the 1964 
election, led The Economist to argue that 
Labour promise was a marginally better bet 
than Tory performance. The pity is that 
Mr Shore spoils his hand bv overplaying 
it. He makes his points with verve and 
precision, and if the Tories want to find out 
what they are going to be up against on 
the hustings they should read it carefully. 
Mr Shore has one of the sharpest minds in 
politics. He could have written history. 
He has preferred propaganda. 

When he turns to Labour in office, the 
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power-structure of Europe. In this sense 
the greatest difficulty facing Britain as a 
power in the later nineteenth century was 
to get the British public to unlearn every¬ 
thing Palmerston had taught it. 

Nothing of these issues is to be found in 
Dr Southgate’s book. He treats Palmerston 
as if the circumstances and problems of 
Britain’s international position were more or 
less static and consistent. And what makes 
Palmerston entertaining -the gusto, the 
shamelessness, the rakcheil private life— 
tends to be clogged in a mass of devoted 
but lifeless detail. Dr Southgate bas 
attempted gallantly to do something 
between Guedalla and Webster: neither a 
picturesque biography nor a frcezingly 
formal study of diplomacy. In the result 
he tends to sacrifice the entertainment of 
the one and the sheer usefulness of the 
other. We do not get inside Palmerston as 
a man ; and, on the other hand, an episode 
as revealing of Palmerstonism at it$ most 
characteristic as the ludicrous imbroglio 
over Syria and the I^ebanon in 1860-61 is 
not even mentioned. 


picture is sharply reversed. Now, with Mr 
Wilson at the helm, we have something like 
a Tudor eulogy of the Virgin Queen. Mr 
Shore accuses The Ecotiotnist, among 
others, of not understanding what the 
Labour government is trying to achieve: 
not deflation but disinflation, not “stop” 
or “ go ” but something smooth-running in 
between. Tory Chancellors had the same 
aim. Mr Shore believes that, where they 
failed. Labour will succeed: he is less than 
convincing in explaining why. 

Indeed, at times one doubts whether he 
is convinced himself. For Mr Shore is too 
intelligent to let his enthusiasm completely 
outrun his common sense. He concedes 
that much still remains to be done, and be 
puts a remarkably shrewd Anger on one of 
tbe basic problems. In the final analysts, 
governments are only as good as the men 
and women sitting in their ministerial 
offices, and he seems to doubt whether even 
Labour ministers are necessarily proof 
against the built-in prejudices and pressure 
or their civil servants, whom he calls “ the 
permanent politicians.’' Ilis main solutions 
are an injection of outside expert advisers, 
brbader recruitment for the permanent Civil 
Service and much more research and policy 
planning inside the departments. He con¬ 
cedes that even some of the Tories 1 mistakes 
were due to sheer bad information from 
their departments. 


Nineteen Sixty-Six and All That 
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lie is equally unhappy about the legisla¬ 
tive side or the machinery of government. 
He argues the familiar case that the House 
of Commons is hopelessly out of date: too 
much time spent on tinkering with legisla¬ 
tion, not enough on broader issues, too 
many limitations on the Estimates Com¬ 
mittee, both on what it can look into and 
on the facilities at its disposal. No doubt 
Mr Shore will send a complimentary copy 
of this book to Mr Wilson. These passages 
he should . heavily underline and mark: 
4 * Please pass on with your comments to 
Bert Powden.” 


An American Tragedy 

Wilson: Campaigns far Progressivism and 
Peace, 1916-1917 
By Arthur S. Link. 

Princeton University Press . London: 

Oxford University Press . 474 pages. 68$. 

There is no subject in American history 
more worthy of inquiry and exhaustive elu¬ 
cidation than the United States’ entry into 
the first world war—so wrapped in obscuri¬ 
ties and rhetorical ambiguities at the time 
and so fraught with significance for the gen¬ 
eration that came after. It is a classic case 
of history making history, since the course 
of American policy towards the second Ger¬ 
man menace in the 1930s (as well as Ameri¬ 
can policy towards Europe in th^ 1920s) was 
in very large part shaped by the interpre¬ 
tations of 1914-1917 propounded by succes¬ 
sive schools of historians and their popular¬ 
ises. 

This is the crowning theme of Professor 
Link’s latest volume. Since Wilson was his 
country’s decision-maker par excellence in 
relation to these crucial events, his biog¬ 
rapher’s task merges imperceptibly into the 
historian’s. This is a challenge before which 
most previous writers have proved them¬ 
selves inadequate. Professor Link rises to 
it superbly. The patient, unbiased, full but 
clear unravelling of all the complicated 
strands of American policy-making which is 
provided in this volume is truly in a class 
by itself. For the first time one really under¬ 
stands how a President, elected because 41 he 
kept us out of war,” who was unable to the 
last to find much moral distinction between 
the European combatants, nevertheless was 
led, step by step, to launch a war about 
whose baneful consequences he had no illu¬ 
sions. And through this analysis of the 
President’s policy processes one also ac¬ 
quires a new understanding of the evolution 
of American public opinion and can see how 
the nation, half deliberately, half resistingly, 
was moved from neutrality to war. 

Professor Link himself boils his conclu¬ 
sions down to two: that Wilson went to 
war because he could see no other way to 
protect American rights and shipping ; and 
because he believed the war to be in its final 
stages and that American entry would hasten 
its end. It will not be easy henceforward to 
dispute this verdict. Yet Professor Link’s 
argument is not mainly valuable for its 
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conclusions, cogent though they arc. Its j 
superiority over the historical analyses that ! 
have preceded it lies in the comprehensive- j 
ness of the evidence (it is bard 10 believe 1 
that any important new material can come to ; 
light) and in the definitive way in which it 
has been ordered, so that though the turning 
points are ail signposted, the reader puts 
down the book with the clear conviction that 
it could not have turned out otherwise. 

To dwell on this is to ignore rhe other 
half of this volume’s theme—Wilson’s dom¬ 
estic policies and his campaign for re-elec¬ 
tion. Of these it is the former that is the 
better expounded here ; the election is fairly 
but, in relation to the sort of questions a 
political scientist would ask, superficially 
Treated. However it is not on its handling 
of these issues that the book will, or ought 
to, be assessed. Thev arc the sub-plot. What ■ 
matters is the tragic theme. And that is j 
handled with mastery. 


Joyce and the Critics 

Twelve and a Tilly: Essays on rhe 
Occasion of the 25 th Anniversary of 
Finnegans Wake 

Edited by Jack P. Dalton and Clive Hart 
Faber . 142 pages. 30s. 

A Question of Modernity 

By Anthony Cronin. 

Seeker and Warburg. 130 pages. 30s. 

The Joycean generations increase, and the 
study oi the works of Joyce matures and 
mellows. Mr Anthony Cronin, in whose 
book of literary essays Joyce bulks large 
both as a subject and an influence, was pre¬ 
sumably a boy when his master died : Frank 
Budgen, one of the contributors to 44 Twelve 
and a Tilly,” and sound and sensible as 
ever, met Joyce in Zurich in the 1914-18 
war ; and Padraic Colum actually knew 
him in Dublin at the turn of the century. 
Parallel with both is rhe long line of Ameri¬ 
can critics, who also contribute to “ Twelve 
and a Tilly ” and mercifully reflect the new 
balance and sanity of Joycean criticism. 
They include notably Richard M. Kain, 
who was early in the field, and Jack P. Dal¬ 
ton, who may have come to it larer but who 
promises to make as big a contribution as 
any. His truly formidable essay * 4 Adver¬ 
tisement for the Restoration” closes the 
book and opens a new chapter in literary 
history, for he promises no less than to 
clean up all the corruptions—now known 
to be very many—in the published text of 
44 Finnegans Wake.” He might well echo 
Stephen Dedalus at the end of " A Portrait 
of rhe Artist as a Young Man ”— 44 Old j 
father, old artificer, stand me now and ever j 
in good stead.” 

44 Twelve and a Tilly ” will do a lor of 
good in showing how the years of aridity 
and charlatanry in the study of Joyce have 
worn away, so that now at last we can expect 
sane and balanced criticism. There is a 
good humour about the book as a whole. 


A Queen 
all the world 
acknowledges 
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BOOKS 


and a real wit and ingenuity in Nathan 
Halper's essay “The Date of Earwicker’s 
Dream/’ which may yet woo back to Joyce 
some who in the past have been put off by 
the rumblings of his more solemn American 
followers. The atmosphere has so changed 
that in “A Question of Modernity” Mr 
Cronin is able to start clear with an incisive 
and illuminating critical attitude to 
“ Ulysses ” in particular. It is true that he 
largely ignores “Finnegans Wake” and 
devotes much of his book to topics of little 
permanent interest, but he shows in his 
writing how the influence of Joyce is now 
woven for ever into the life of literature. 


Economical Economist 

Collected Economic Papers, 

Volume Three 

By Joan Robinson. 

Blackwell . 222 pages. 30s. 

Professor Joan Robinson does not think 
much of maffina) productivity as part of an 
aggregative theory of distribution, of the 
notion that saving determines capital forma¬ 
tion or of vague “ ectoplasmic ” concepts of 
capital, and makes these views abundantly 
plain in her polemics against those who do 
not share them. But although her verbal¬ 
ised mathematics is lively, it is not so easy to 
follow as a superficial glance might suggest. 


Am invaluable book for everyone 
concerned with exports 

TRADE In the 
COMMON MARKET 
COUNTRIES 

A. E. Walsh, 
ft John Paxton, Pb J>. 

The worth of the volume derives not 
merely from the wealth of material and its 
important practical purpose, but also from 
the lucidity of the text and the care 
taken in the presentation of the data and 
in facilitating easy reference. It is 
rightly claimed that no Government or 
private publication has ever analysed 
trade figures in a way which conveys 
such a wealth of detail in relatively small 
compass. 

The Scotsman 

The book is unique. 

Manufacturers can sec where they are 
most likely to succeed, both in terms of 
products and national markets, and 
Where the fiercest competition will be 
(bund. 

The Times Review of Industry 
and Technology * 

Cloth bound, with jacket. Post free 
£10 10s. ($29.50) 

From your bookseller, or in case of 
difficulty, direct from the publishers. 

i E. WALSH A MOTHERS LIMITER, 

Euromarket Surveys Division, 

92, New Cavendish Stridt, ' 

London, W.l. 

Full descriptive brochure on request* 


and most of the theoretical papers in this 
volume are pretty tough going tor the non¬ 
specialist. 

There are four splendid papers on Marx¬ 
ism. Professor Robinson properly treats him 
as a great economist who made mistakes. 
Thus she deplores uncritical Communist 
reverence for Marxism as much as she 
deplores the disregard of his analysis by 
western economists. 

Professor Robinson goes beyond casual 
empiricism only when she writes about what 
she has seen with her own eyes. The essays 
on Chinese communes and on North Korean 
reconstruction which terminate the volume 
contain more facts and more enthusiasm 
than all the rest. But throughout the book 
she writes as trenchantly as ever and never 
wastes a word. 


PAPERBACK 

SELECTION 


The selection which has appeared in the last 
two issues is concluded below. 


Politics, Political Theory and Current Affairs: 

A History of Political Thought: The 
Middle Ages. By Walter Ullmann. 247 pages. 
5s. (Pelican Original.) The New Cold war: 
Moscow v. Pekin. By Edward Crankshnw. 
174 pages. 3s. 6d. (Pelican Original.) South 
East Asia In Turmoil. (Revised edition.) 
By Brian Crozier. 213 pages. 4s. 6d. (Pelican 
Original.) The Intelligent Woman's Guide 
to Socialism, Capitalism, Sovietism and 
Fascism. By Bernard Shaw. 525 pages. 
8s. 6d. (Pelican.) Penguin. 

The Mind and Face of Boi shevisjm :An 
Examination of Cultural Life in Soviet Russia. 
By Rend Fueloep-Miller. (Translated by F, S. 
Flint and D. F. Tait.) 363 pages. 22s. First 
Lectures in Political Sociology. By 
Roberto Michels. (Translated and introduced 
by Alfred de Grazia.) 173 pages. 9s. 6d. 
Political Power and Social Theory . Seven 
Studies. By Barrington Moore. 254 pages. 
15s. (Torchbooks.) Harper and Row. 


The New Course. By Leon Trotsky. (With a 
new introduction and "The Struggle for the 
New Course " by Max Shachtman.) 265 pages. 
12s. 6d. The Calculus of Consent: Logical 
Foundations of Constitutional Democracy. By 
James M. Buchanan and Gordon Tullock. 371 
pages. 15s. University of Michigan Press. 
London: Cresset Press. 


Democratic Theory. By Giovannr Sartori, 
495 pages. 22s. 6d. The New Face of 
Soviet Totalitarianism. By Adam B. Ulam. 
233 pages. 15s. (Praeger.) Pall Malt Press . 

Scientific Man Versus Power Politics. By 
Hans J. Morgenthau. 254 pages. 14s. A 
Study of War. (Abridged edition.) By 
Quincy Wright. 473 pages. 21s. University 
of Chicago Press . 


Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy. By 
Joseph A. Schumpeter. 445 pages. 20s. The 
British Approach to Politics. By Michael 
Stewart. 309 pages. 18s, (30s. clothbound.) 
(University.) Allen and Unwin. 


Second Thoughts on Aid : A Scries of Broad¬ 
casts in the BBC Third Programme. Edited by 
Anthony Moncricff. 148 pages. 8s. 6d. BBC 
Publications. 


The Springtime of Freedom: The Evolution 
. of Developing Societies. By William McCord. 
341 pages. 18s. (42s, clothbound.) Oxford 

University Press. 

A Short History of Thb Labour Party. (2nd 
edition.) By Henry Pelting. 148 pages. 
12s. 6 d. (Papermac.) Macmillan . 
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Community Power and Political Theory. 
By Nelson W. Polsby. 158 pages. 9s. 6d. 
Yale University Press. 

The Governments of Germany. By Arnold 
J. Heidenheimcr. 240 pages. 9s. 6d. (21s. 

clothbound.) (University) Methuen. 

Social Science and Political Theory. By 
W. G. Kiuiciman. 200 pages. 10s. 6d. 

Cambridge University Press. 

Science and Mathematics: 

Sleep. By Ian Oswald. 141 pages. 4s. 
(Pelican Original.) Tbc.hnoi.ogy and 
Economic Development: A Scientific Ameri¬ 
can Book. 236 pages. 6s. (Pelican.) The 
Age of Automation: The Reith Lectures, 
1964. Bv I .con Bagrit. 92 pages. 3s. 6d. 
(Pelican.) Penguin. 

The Naturai History of Mosquiioes. By 
Marston Bate*. 390 pages. 18s. 6d. (Torch- 
books.) Harper and Row. 

Maths For Everyone. By F. Klinger. 205 
pages. 7s. 6d. (12s. 6d. clothbound.) 
Blackte. 

Mr Tompkins in Paperback. By George 
Gamow. 197 pages, 13s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press. 

Sociology and Psychology: 

Common Sense About Smoking. (2nd edition.) 
By C. M. Fie teller et al. 124 page*. 3s. 6d. 
world of The Chii.d. No page numbers, 
illustrated. 3s. 6d. (All profits to Oxfam.) 
Alcoholism. By Neil Kessel and Henry 

Walton. 192 pages. 4s. (Pelican Original.) 
Penguin. 

The Dusun: A North Borneo Society: By 
Thomas Rhys Williams. 110 pages.’ 12s. 
Changing Japan. By Edward Norbeck. 91 
pages. 12s. Maori Youih: A Psychoeth- 
nologicul Study of Cultural Deprivation. By 
David P. Ausubcl. 221 pages. 16s. Holt, 

Rinehart and Winston. 

Greenwich Village, 1920-1930: A Comment 
on American Civilisation in the Post-War Years. 
By Caroline F. Ware. 508 pages. 22s. 

(Colophon.) Harper and Row. 

Social Judgment: Assimilation and Contrast 
Effects in Communication and Attitude Change. 
By Muzafcr Shcrif and Carl I. Hovkind. 230 
pages. 9s. 6d. Yale University Press. 

The Child's Conception of Number. By 

Jean Piaget. (Translated by C. Gattcgnn and 
F. M. Hodgson.) 257 pages. 12s. Rout ledge 
and Kegan Paul. 

Behaviorism and Phenomenology: Contrast¬ 
ing Bases for Modern Psychology. Edited by 
T. W. Wann. 200 pages. 12s. 6d. University 
of Chicago Press. 

The New Sociology : Essays in Social Science 
and Social Theory in Honour of C. Wright 
Mills. Edited by Irving Louis Horowitz. 525 
pages. 15s. (Galaxy.) Oxford University 
Press. 

Israel : Group Relations in a New Society. By 
Alex Wcingrod. 88 pages. 8s. 6d. (21s. cloth¬ 
bound.) Pall Mall Press for the Institute of 
Race Relations. 

Fringe Medicine. By Brian Inglis. 288 pages. 
9s. 6d. Faber. 


Miscellaneous: 4 

Sale of Goods. By William T. Major. 136 
pages. 9s. 6d. (M and E Handbook Series.) 
Macdonald and Evans. 

A Passage to England. By Nirad C. Chaud- 
huri. 237 pages. 12s. 6d. (Papermac.) Mac¬ 
millan. 

A Hundred Years of Geography. By T. W. 
Freeman. 334 pages. 18s. (University.) 
Methuen. 

Improve Your Soccer. By Jimmy Hill. 144 
pages, including illustrations. 6s. (Handbooks.) 
Penguin . 
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How can Asahi Pentax Spotmatic have so much... 
yet weigh so little? 


Only because Asahi’s long and specialized experience has made 
this precision craftsmanship possible. Compare for yourself tne 
elegant Spotmatic with any other full-frame, single-lens reflex... 
none offers more advanced features! Yet the Spotmatic weighs 
only 868 grams. 

As a prime example of Spotmatic’s many 9uperb features, ex¬ 
amine its through-thc-lcns, fully-coupled CdS meter that insures 
consistent perfect exposures. It reads your exposure through 
the taking lens, from your subject's image in fonts on the viewing 
screen i/// fonts on the film planed... no matter what lens, filter, 
or lens-mounted accessory you use. 


This highly sensitive, throughlhe-lens CdS metering system is 
probably the most advanced camera leature in the world today, 
but remember there are many other quality leatures, plus a 
complete range of lenses and accessories. Just hold an Asahi 


Ihntax Spotmatic at your dealer’s soon, 
or write lor our full-color illustrated 
literature. 


ASAHI 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 

Britain 3 s disappointing first set of trade figures for 1966 gave sterling 
a bit of a knock and the pound was almost certainly given some 
official support both on Wednesday and Thursday . 

Confirmation that British businessmen were still—a couple of weeks 
ago—expecting to spend as much on new equipment this year as last 9 
and a recovery in the output index, help to explain why unemployment 
did not rise in the last few months . 

After last week's profit taking and political jitters, Milan's stock 
exchange again rose strongly this week—the index is now up 
more than a quarter on a year ago . 

Doubts were cast this week over a key part of the transmission system 
of the British Motor Corporation's most important front-wheel drive cars 
which account for exports approaching £too million a year • 


TESTING AMERICA'S CAPACITY 


The Economic Report of the Presi¬ 
dent got a mixed reception from 
private forecasters in America. No 
one seriously questions the key 
projection of his Council of Econo¬ 
mic Advisers. That is the $7221 
j billion forecast for 1966 gross 
national product (GNP). How 
could they ? Short of a slump or 
a steep price rise, GNP is bound 
to fall close to this range, given 
current defence and business 
capital spending plans. Neverthe¬ 
less. many forecasters think the 
Council should have centred its 
range about $5 billion higher. 
Dissenters form two groups—not 
necessarily exclusive. Group one— 
by no means confined to traditional 
inflation alarmists-—accepts the 
Council's estimate for real output 
growth: 5%. But thinks the 
Council underestimates the effect 
on prices of another 5% increase 
in demand. Instead of the Coun¬ 
cil's assumed 1 •8 % rise this year 
in the broadest price index—the 
“GNP deflator” in Washington 
jargon—they expect 2.5% or more. 
With a $700 billion GNP. this is 
enough to add another $5 billion. 
No one really knows what under 
4 W ( > unemployment will mean to 
tlic price level. Differences from 
1955-58—among them, Washing¬ 
ton's uninhibited price policing— 
are great enough to dilute histori¬ 
cal fears. Still, despite the Coun¬ 
cil's persuasiveness, there is little 
doubt that prices arc straining on 
the leash—look only at steel aod 
aluminium. And the strata cer¬ 
tainly wifi not lessen if den^qd 
grows Sl'tmm rites. 

Enter of dissenters, 

Thefc a&tat :tfce Council appears 


to be forecasting a fairly abrupt 
slow-down in activity around mid¬ 
year. They don’t believe it. This 
slow-down has to be deduced from 
the Report, which, in contrast to 
last year's, doesn’t predict the 
quarterly pattern of GNP. But 
the deduction is simple enough. 
Take defence spending first. This 
is to rise by $6 billion to $56 bil¬ 
lion in 1966 (calendar year). Bqt 
defence spending is now climbing 
rapidly. Budgeted increases for the 
first half are enough to bring mili¬ 
tary outlays to a level where, with¬ 
out further increases, spending will 
average $56 billion for the year. 
So the Council is implicitly fore¬ 
casting no increase for defence 
after mid-year. 

Charge two : the Council has done 
the same thing with business 
capital spending. The Rejtart 
forecasts a $7 billion rise. But 
the government's November sur¬ 
vey of capital spending foresaw in¬ 
vestment moving by $4 billion this 
half-year to $59 billion (annual 
rate) by June. Simple arithmetic 
shows that if businessmen spend as 
they intend—and all last year 
spending kept exceeding intentions 
—fixed investment need only in¬ 
crease trivially after mid-year for 
1966 to lead last year by $7 
billion. 

Now if these two spending gener¬ 
ators do hit a steady rate at mid¬ 
year the economy must start coast¬ 
ing sometime later—on present 
prospects. Not much else is com¬ 
ing on stream. Medicare, at an 
estimated $3 billion a year, is due 
to start on July 1st. Slate and 
local governments will plough 
ahead at $1} billion a quarter. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 

——— quarterly (seasonally adjusted 
annual rates) 

-annuel levels MfflM ~ 


CURRENT 
— PRICES 



CONSTANT 
1968 PRICES - 


1966 ostimstos of 

The Council of economic Advisors 

l I!, 1J II 1 .1 1„ I 1 i L.1-L?q 
1 1SS3 19S4 1 1966 1966 

That’s it. No slump, certainly. 
But not the stuff that $12 billion 
quarterly jumps arc built on, either. 
Eight billion dollars a quarter is 
more likely, allowing for a creep¬ 
ing price level. 

Is this a reasonable expectation? 
Group two forecasters say no. 
True, the Council knows as much 
as anyone about Pentagon plans. 
But with escalation in the lap of 
Ho Chi Minh, and the Administra¬ 
tion’s consistent record of publicly 
underestimating (understating £) 
Vietnam needs, the defence fore¬ 
cast looks suspiciously tailored to 
domestic purposes. The Council 
is not getting the benefit of the 
doubt here. 

The.investment forecast gets even 
lower*attags, ^/hy should capital 
investment guMenly stop grow¬ 
ing? The Council can marshal 
arguments; but the fact remains 
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that demand is jumping up in this 
first ha& So the basic ingredients 
for further investment gains will 
remain strong. The rush to get 
on equipment-makers’ order books 
i$ now becoming even more in¬ 
tense. Granting that investment 
must decelerate soon, gradual, not 
sharp, braking is in sight. 

Demand to the second half of this 

C ir, it would therefore seem, will 
much like the first. If so, this 
year’s GNP will land in the upper 
end of the Council’s forecast range. 
More important, activity will not 
cool enough to prevent a continued 
drop to unemployment from the 
3.5% expected by July. Has the 
Council allowed for this in its price 
calculations? Group two thinks 
not. So this side, too, thinks prices 
will accelerate, unless demand is 
further restrained. 

The Investment Cycle 

Plant and equipment spending has 
teased economists throughout the 
long upturn.’ In 1962, the Council 
of brave new Kennedy men 
leaned heavily on the usual cyclical 
sweep of investment in its forecast 
for the year. Instead, investment 
straggled, helping to unnerve the 
stock market. Then, unnerved in 
turn, business cm capital outlays, 
upturn and all, urtiil the spring ’63. 
By this time, everyone (including 
investors, who were shell-shocked 
by the puny recovery of ’58-’6o) 
wrote off the business investment 
sector as a chronic weak sister. 
But suddenly the Kennedy medi¬ 
cine of depreciation and tax credit 
worked. The tax cut added further 
wonders. Capital outlays rose by 
16%, 4th quarter '63 to 4th quarter 

*64. 

Another year, another mistake. 
Last year was supposed to be a 
good investment year—but not a 
spectacular one. A 12% increase 
was forecast. The outcome: a full- 
fledged boom underway by sum¬ 
mer. For the year, a 15.5% in¬ 
crease with more to come. 

Why ? There are four main 
reasons: (1) Business finally closed 
in on capacity. (2) Businessmen 
have chucked their stubborn 
scepticism about fiscal policy. (3) 
Profit and liquidity factors were 
very favourable throughout 196$. 
(4) The Vietnam build-up rein¬ 
forced reasons (1) and (3) late in 
the year. 

Bumping Against tha 
Ceiling 

But capacity, or alternatively, 
rapidly growing demand, seems the 
key variable. Manufacturing—the 
swing sector of business invest- 
metit-*-shows this clearly. (Manu¬ 
facturing accounts for 40% of total 


capital spending.) Last , year, 
manufacturtog/lHtei operated at 
91% of capacity, against 88 % in 
1964, 86% in 1963. With 93% 
as the u preferred M operating 
rate—so manufacturers said to a 
three-year-old survey—operations 
are bumping against the efficiency 
ceiling. 

The Council computed last month 
that four manufacturing industries 
(out of fifteen) were operating 
above their “preferred” rate in 
December. (There were two in 
December, 1964.) Three of the 
four, noted the Council, are in¬ 
creasing outlays substantially this 
quarter. Also, an increasing num¬ 
ber of manufacturers report they 
44 need ” more capacity. As ex¬ 
pected, machinery producers—the 
prime beneficiaries of this phase of 
the boom—are in the lead. 
Obviously, this can’t go on for 
ever. Capital spending has been 
leading GNP in the growth race 
for some time. If real GNP 
growth slows down—as it must by 
next year—so will investment. 
Probably by more. Capital forma¬ 
tion is taking about 8% of GNP 
this quarter. The last time invest¬ 
ment took this much was in 1956- 
57. Business was plagued with 
excess capacity for six long years 
thereafter. The fiscal lesson 
learned, overall growth will be 
better in the late 60s than the late 
50s. Even so, the investment tide 
should recede. 

When ? Not till next year at the 

earliest. The first half of this year 
is already spoken for. And manu¬ 
facturers, for one, will raise their 
sights throughout the year. Last 
September's backlog of manufac¬ 
turers’ capital appropriations will 
translate into continued spending 
increases in the second half of this 
year. 

Then, too, capacity is expected to 
grow by 7% this year. Output 
perhaps by only slightly less. The 
operating rate won’t change much 
during the year. At most, a slight 
dip by winter. So capacity 
pressures, despite the high rate of 
investment, will not ease soon— 
unless Vietnam improves sensa¬ 
tionally. 

How about the long-run outlook ? 
Well, a recent Harvard study using 
dynamic input-output require¬ 
ments found that investment (in 
real terms) should be growing at 
3-4 % annually until 1975—assum¬ 
ing continued full employment. 
This is the same growth rate that 
the Council calculates for real 
GNP plus full employment. Noth¬ 
ing surprising here. But it shows 
the size of the adjustment inevit¬ 
ably lying somewhere ahead. 


OUTPUT AS % CAPACITY 



In different industries 

Dec.. Dec.. Opt. 

1964 1966 rota 
Iron arid steel 88 75 91 

Non-ferrous 

metals 99 109 95 

Machinery 87 91 91 

Elec, machinery 84 91 93 

Motor vehicles 95 93 96 

Other transpoit 

equipment 80 93 88 

Fabricated 

metals and 

instruments 87 94 92 

Stone, glass, etc. 80 85 88 

Chemicals 85 85 90 

Paper and pulp 94 93 97 

Rubber 96 94 94 

Petroleum, coal 

products 91 91 95 

Food and dunk 86 84 86 

Textiles 96 98 96 

Opt. rate is the "preferred" rate of 
capacity utitisatio identified by manu¬ 
facturers in April 1963—"presumably a 
level of operation which management 
feels can be sustained efficiently for 
an extended period." 


BUSINESS INVESTMENT 

in new plant and equipment 




S3* 1964 1966 ee 


Planned expenditures according to 
the Department of Commerce-Secu¬ 
rities and Exchange Commission survey 
taken in November of each of the last 
three years . Anticipated spending in the 
current quarter end in each of the next 
two quarters is recorded. 
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Solid silver “Shoes” were used as a form of currency throughout China 
until early this century. Times and Customs change. 
Today, trade and finance with the East require the full facilities 
of great international banking organisations. The Hongkong 
Bank Group offers such a service and can provide, immediately, 
the latest information and expert advice on all aspects of 
trade and finance in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office: Hong Kong 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street EC 3 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

OF CALIFORNIA 

Head Office: ISO Sansome Street San Francisco 
212 West Seventh Street Los Angeles 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street London EC 3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall London SWl 

* 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office: 7 King William Street .London EC -4 
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And then there is the Sterling Area 


S ome intense and often heated discussion has been taking 
place in London in the past few months on controlling 
the outflow of capital from Britain, and on the wider and 
related issue of the future of the sterling, area. This dis¬ 
cussion has been kept almost entirely behind closed official 
doors. The only public indication of the official debate is 
to be found in the quite different emphases given to Britain's 
capital controls by the Governor of the Bank of England, 
who sees them as a strictly temporary device tolerable only 
as an emergency defence ; and by the Government, which is 
officially on record as assuming that Britain will become a 
net importer of private long-term capital over the period of the 
National Plan to 1970. Last week, Lord Cromer reiterated 
the first view even more strongly than before. This week, 
the bad January trade figures will reinforce many Whitehall 
convictions that Britain's capital controls will have to be 
extended before they can be relaxed. 

Yet the issue is not a simple one. In two senses that he 
did not mention, Lord Cromer was entirely right to look 
askance at the current premium of 17-18 per cent which 
British residents must now pay to make direct or financial 
investments outside the sterling area. First, when the pre¬ 
mium gets this high, or higher (which it could easily do), 
intending investors are given an increasing incentive to find 
ways round the restriction. This can be done in various ways 
through a number of non-too-control-conscious overseas 
sterling countries. (The sterling area—for novitiates—means 
broadly nearly all Commonwealth and former Commonwealth 
countries, minus Canada, plus some Middle East countries 
which were never in the Commonwealth as such.) 

Secondly, and separately, the discrimination between full 
freedom for private British investment in the sterling area 
and severe restrictions outside it is not only arbitrary, but 
actually perverse. It would surely be in Britain’s interest 
to give the edge to investment in the advanced countries of 
Europe and North America, rather than the much more slowly 
growing markets of the sterling area. 

In fact, Britain’s long-term capital transactions have swung 
into surplus with the non-sterling area, as a result of the 
post-1961 restrictions. The whole of Britain’s net drain of 
long-term capital since i960 of nearly £1,000 million has 
been to the overseas sterling area. This asymmetry might 
make sense as a short-term policy, provided one could assume 
that only non-sterling area investment has a significant impact 
on this country’s foreign exchange reserves. But even this 
proviso has become shaky. And the policy clearly makes very 
litde sense on the broader economic criterion of guiding 
Britain’s scarce overseas capital into the best places. 

Even allowing for significant savings in government over-. 
seas expenditure —for which Lord Cromer is rightly pressing. 


and for which the National Plan itself makes provision—it 
is impossible, on present exchange rate policies, to avoid the 
necessity for continuing restraint on private investment over¬ 
seas. Unavoidably, therefore, the question arises: should 
Britain’s capital controls be made less severe by being made 
more comprehensive ? That is, should the controls be ex¬ 
tended in some form to investment in the overseas sterling 
area, in order to be less brutal to investment outside it? 

This immediately calls in question the future of the sterling 
area arrangement itself. The sterling area is not only an 
extraordinarily prickly subject, raising emotions and nostalgia 
from the Mansion House to the Prime Minister’s office. It 
is also an extremely complex one. The kernel of the sterling 
area arrangement, in so far as any arrangement formally exists, 
is a quid pro quo : that Britain should give the overseas ster¬ 
ling countries broadly free access to the London capital and 
money market, and impose no exchange control on outward 
payments to them—in exchange for which these countries will 
generally keep their external reserves in sterling at the Bank 
of England, rather than in dollars or in gold. 

London’s reluctance to disturb this arrangement is based 
partly on a rightful pride in this considerable area of at least 
one-way payments freedom (many of the overseas sterling 
countries control their own payments to Britain); and partly 
on a horrid fear. The fear is that, if Britain ever rescinded 
its part of the bargain, the sterling area countries could cause 
massive disturbance by liquidating their balances in London 
and demanding dollars and gold that Britain could not pay. 
In that sense, the sterling area arrangement forms part of 
the intricate sterling tangle, locking Britain into dilemmas 
from which there is no easy escape. And that, for decades, 
has been the rationalisation of what is, at bottom, a do-nothing 
reserve currency policy. 

BRITAIN'S CAPITAL DRAIN 
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But in the past year, at least three new reasons have emerged 
for questioning this traditional attitude: 

1. Britain's outflow of capital to the overseas sterling coun¬ 
tries has grown much larger, and has not been compensated 
by an equivalent increase in Britain's current surplus with 
those overseas sterling countries. On the contrary, this current 
surplus has been falling, while the traditional current deficit 
with non-sterling countries has, on balance, been narrowed. 
Even the exceptional deficit of £513 million with non-sterling 
countries in 1964 was over £100 million smaller than in i960, 
the corresponding year of the earlier cycle ; while the current 
surplus with sterling countries showed a deterioration of £250 
million, to only Just over £100 million. And these movements 
are typical of the recent pattern. 

2. While the overseas sterling countries have been taking 
more capital from Britain, and have been making smaller 
current net payments to it, they have at the same time been 
lax in keeping their part of the bargain. They have not all 
remained faithful to sterling as their reserve currency. They 
have in fact been making significant, though far from massive, 
shifts into gold and dollars. 

3. At least a contingent chance has arisen of shifting the 
whole mechanism of the official sterling balances off Britain’s 
shoulders into the International Monetary Fund. By freeing 
sterling of its responsibilities as a reserve currency, this would 
restore to it options which are presently available to all curren¬ 
cies other than sterling and the dollar. Britain would then 
at least be free to take a normal view of exchange rates and 
capital controls alike. The first public proposal for such a 
funding of the sterling balances was made last year by Italy 
on seemingly generous terms. Britain's official response to 
this was cool. The official London line, communicated to 
Britain's continental partners whose thoughts had been moving 
in these directions, seems to have been that the sterling area 
arrangement was itself no source of embarrassment—that it 
was a prop rather than a liability. Yet this standpoint is 
becoming more difficult to justify year by year. The sterling 
area has changed and is continuing to change. 


I n all, the overseas sterling area holds rather over £2,250 
million of sterling balances ; of which Australia, South 
Africa, Ireland and the oil sheikdoms—the heavyweights 
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account for some 
£800 million. Of 
the £2*250 million, 
some £1,718 mil¬ 
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stable are they ? 

Admittedly, during 
the early months 
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cycle of payments 
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balances by the _ 

overseas sterling 

governments did help to bolster Britain’s reserves, at a time 
when Britain’s own payments balance bad already slipped into 
substantial deficit. As the chart of Britain’s reserve move¬ 
ments shows, Britain’s reserves in 1964 began to fall some 
six months later than they would have done without this 
overseas sterling area help. The sterling balances were Mr 
Maudling's cushion. 

But what the chart also shows is that after mid-1964, and 
in 1960-62 as a whole, London's role as central banker to the 
other central banks of the sterling area was a drain on Britain’s 
slender resources. Britain’s reserves had to finance not only 
its own deficit, but also a net run-down of overseas sterling 
area balances. In 1960-61, admittedly, a build-up of private 
balances for a time compensated. But only for a time. And, 
in both cycles, time bought initially softened the spur to early 
action ; it was an unfortunate sort of relief. 


To be sure, the greater part, though not all, of the run¬ 
down in official London balances was in these cycles a straight¬ 
forward financing of the overseas sterling area’s own running 
deficit at the time. But that is little comfort. The old 
cushioning see-saw pattern of British and overseas sterling 
area payments, with the deficits of the mother country neatly 
balanced by surpluses for its food and material suppliers, and 
vice versa, seems to have broken almost completely since the 
late 1950s; and quite possibly for good. This stands out 
from the chart above. The enormous diversification in the 
output and trade patterns of the members countries since the 
early postwar days has probably broken the basis of the old 
argument that the sterling area is a “ naturally complemen¬ 
tary ” trading area. In 1955 thc overseas sterling area still 
accounted for 48 per cent of the total value of British exports ; 
by the mid-1960s only for 36 per cent. In 1955 Britain in 
turn took some 40 per cent of these countries’ exports; by 
the mid-1960s less than a third. 

True, Britain itself still runs a surplus on current account 
with the overseas sterling area, but the surplus has been 
steadily diminishing. Superimposed on a large and, in the 
last two years, rising deficit on long-term capital account with 
the overseas sterling area, this has meant a gradual but steady 
deterioration of Britain's basic balance of payments with the 
area, over rhe cycle (by over £300 million from i960 to 1964). 
By contrast, Britain’s current deficit with non-sterling area 
countries has narrowed in the same period, while its capital 
account has swung into surplus. 
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Even more .disturbing use the signs that the pound’s re¬ 
current crises have' now. begun to undermine the dub 
rules themselves. There has been a striking tendency in recent 
years (or overseas sterling area countries to finance by far the 
greater port of their deficits by running down their holdings 
of sterling, while taking a large part of . their surpluses in gold 
and non-sterling currencies. Australia—as well as smaller 
fry such as Burma, Libya, Nigeria, Pakistan and India—has 
increased the proportion of its total reserves held in gold. 
In 1962-64 the overseas sterling area took £270 million, or 
nearly two-thirds of its net monetary surplus, in gold plus 
non-$terling currencies. The gold reserves in London would 
have been £270 million larger had all this been kept in sterling 
in the traditional manner. It is true that, in this period, 
there was little straight switching out of sterling. But by 
late 1964 and 1965 the break went further; some overseas 
sterling area countries succumbed, not unnaturally, to the 
qualms that affected virtually every one else and went in for 
straight conversions of existing sterling balances. Even India 
managed to scrape in a little gold. The amounts involved 
were still small, with a switch of perhaps £50 million by the 
overseas sterling area as a whole in the six months to March, 
1965. Yet this does strengthen the case for Britain seeking 
an honourable exit from the club, when it is paying increasing 
capital dues and, at the same time, meeting rising claims on 
its gold. 


. There is a further, and rarely mentioned, reason for seeking 
for an agreed transfer, or possibility :of transfer, of the bulk 
of the area’s existing sterling balances intothe IMF. If Britain 
does not move quickly towards, such a multilateral solution^ 
there is a real danger of its being pushed into bilateral 
guarantees, explicit or implicit butsidc the sterling area 
the British authorities have already moved- towards such 
guarantees in arrangements which, like America's Roosa bonds, 
fudge the line between (guaranteed) funds provided in central 
bank assistance and straight reserve holdings. A case is known 
to us of a country outside the sterling-area, and outside the 
Group of Ten, which deposited convertible-foreign currencies 
with Britain first as part of the November, 1964, support 
arrangements; and which has since built these up to the 
equivalent of $ too million in remunerative sterling assets— 
assets which are exchange guaranteed. Pressure could arise 
for similar guarantees for sterling area countries, as it did 
under the original European Monetary Agreement arrange¬ 
ments. While the balances remain in national hands, with¬ 
drawable at any time, such guarantees should be resisted. 
This is a card for Britain to play only when the balances come 
into firm international hands. That done, it might be possible 
for Britain to have a more sensible and less discriminatory 
capital control; or, better still, no such control at all, once 
the necessary current surplus emerged cither on its own or 
through deliberate exchange rate policy. 


The Textile Trap 

Europe’s cotton textile industry has taken a terrible drubbing 
since the war, most recently in France, Holland and Italy. Does 
the way out lie through integration into the chemical industry, 
as is happening in Britain ? Our special correspondent, who has . 
been touring Europe’s textile industry, comes to a gloomy conclusion 


H ow do European textile manufacturers survive ? On the 
almost universal assumption that their governments 
have in effect an obligation to protect them; and currently 
by basing their case for protection on the grounds that their 
much battered industries are now becoming so capital inten¬ 
sive, through re-equipment, that undeveloped competitors 
like Pakistan will soon lose the advantage of their lower wages. 
In Britain, Lancashire has argued that with another few- 
years of tariff and quota protection (no one volunteers to say 
how many) costs will have come down to levels where, with 
high capital investment, high productivity, etc. etc., British 
textiles will be able to take on die world. The continentals 
are perhaps less optimistic, but just as determined to stay alive. 
When pressed, hardly any of them really try to justify the 
demand for protection on purely commercial grounds. They 
use non-economic arguments like “ We don’t want to be 
Manchesterised ; why should we be sacrificed to the develop¬ 
ing countries, and nobody else ? ”—or even that national 
safety in case of war requires their survival. 

No European government has been able to ignore entirely 
so important a body of electors. Britain’s government was the 
most ruthless in ignoring them, because it had obligations to 
the big Commonwealth producers; and tbe industry in Lanca¬ 
shire, which once could claim that it clothed the world, is now, 


at half a million workers strong, only about the same size as 
the industry in France, Germany, and Italy. But all of them 
have lost ground. At the moment producers' margins are 
particularly depressed in the common market countries, where 
fierce competition has broken out across the old national 
boundaries now that internal tariffs have almost disappeared. 
Some common market producers are being almost as bard 
hit by this competition as British producers have been hit over 
the years by Commonwealth competition (although, in the 
past year, the import surcharge has given a leg-up to textile 
profits in Britain). If European governments become even 
half liberal in their response to the developing countries’ 
demands for greater access to their markets, western Europe's 
textile industry seems bound to go on shrinking. Even if the 
overseas developing countries are ignored, there is a prospect 
of increasing pressure from relatively underdeveloped Euro¬ 
pean . countries, like Greece, Turkey, Spain, and perhaps 
Yugoslavia, as they become associated with, or join, the 
common market. 

Will the European cotton textile industry be saved 
by being integrated into the chemical industry ? The 
British chemical companies’ big move into textiles is die major 
talking point among European textile men now. If other 
chemical companies in developed countries follow Imperial 
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Chemical Industries and Courtaulds, they have the resources 
to prop up the textile industries’ overcapacity for some time 
to come. The British chemical giants assume that to profit 
from expanding world consumption of their synthetic fibres 
they must have captive outlets at home in the textile and 
even m the clothing industry. Some continental textile men 
say Courtaulds was mad to buy up a third of Lancashire’s 
spindles, to which Courtaulds probably has some pretty 
devastating answers; However, they recognise that if Britain 
gets into the common market eventually it will be a very 
formidable competitor. They are now looking over their 
shoulders to see if their own chemical industries are about to 
follow this British lead and grab a secure home base. 

There is no sign of it in Germany; and Holland's AKU (like 
Dupont and Eastman Kodak in the United States) has recently 
denied any such intention. Curiously enough, the opposite 
has been happening in Japan: the big textile firms, finding 
their profits dwindling, are putting their money into chemicals. 
But in France, Rhonc-Poulenc has already got a larger stake 
in textiles than is generally realised; and both partners in 
Italy’s new chemicals giant, Montecatini and Edison, are 
making a joint effort to save their biggest customer for fibres, 
the Cotonificio Valle di Susa, now in the government receiver's 
hands. So western Europe's chemical industries are already 
part committed. 

H ow profitable could the venture be ? The textiles indus¬ 
try in western Europe is now engaged in fundamental 
reorganisation and what can only be described as frantic invest¬ 
ment But it is a question of running faster and faster to stay 
where you are rather than moving into an era of higher returns. 
The industry on the continent is still based largely on the 
family firm. The firms that have survived are the ones whose 
sons were prepared to change their mansion into the company 
offices, move into a small house with a modest salary, and 
{dough everything they had back into the plant. (The result 
is that successful European textiles men today have a recog¬ 
nisable style—lean, articulate, unpretentious and hard¬ 
working.) 

In Italy, France and Germany, the government is at last 
giving the kind of support to regrouping into larger units that 
was given to Lancashire nearly 15 years ago. Holland and 
Belgium, whose industries are less than half the size of that 
in these three major countries (and in Britain) have gone 
further. In both countries, the existence of a single very big 
firm—Nijverdal Ten Cate in both spinning and weaving in 
Holland, Union Cotoniere in spinning in Belgium—has 
prompted a regrouping among the smaller fry (though Bel¬ 
gium still does a lot of its weaving virtually on cottage industry 
scale). The Dutch have the added advantage of a large propor¬ 
tion of modem spindles and looms, and have gone much 
further towards full three-shift working on the American 
pattern than British firms. Yet they have just calculated that 
the average return on capital in textiles in Holland is only 
0.4 per cent before tax. 

The regrouping taking place in Britain and on the continent 
will be worth while if the size of the industry as a whole is 
allowed to shrink to a level that is stable without protection. 
At die moment, overcapacity plus small size means that the 
industry is known to be so weak everywhere in western 
Europe that the appearance of even a small quantity of low- 
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cost imports on the market can hit prices hard all along the 
line. When buyers of yam or cloth see the price fall in one 
comer of the market, they know that they can drive down 
the producers in others. So they run down stocks and post¬ 
pone orders until manufacturers panic and cut prices. This 
is very nice for the customers, but it is natural that the 
industry is combining against it. Horizontal regrouping into 
financially stronger units will visibly increase the industry’s 
power to resist such pressure from buyers. 

Some genuine—and useful—saving can also be made 
through vertical integration: by getting closer, British 
style, to the ultimate consumer. The flair of a few firms, 
like Italy's Legler in high quality fashion fabrics and Reggiani 
in finishing, has allowed them to exploit the wider market 
of the Six. France’s Marcel Boussac has carved hynself a 
corner of the European market for quality furnishing fabrics. 
In Germany, leading firms like Nino follow a strategy similar 
to that of Lancashire’s Ashton Brothers; they keep their 
production lines flexible, concentrate on relatively short runs 
to special order, and are building up brand images (Ashton’s 
Zorbit, Nino’s Nino-Flex and Nino-Trux). Holland's Ten 
Cate gets probably the highest productivity in Europe on 
long runs of standard products. But everywhere margins 
are dreadfully low. Ten Cate's experience, after achieving 
the sort of economies of scale that Courtaulds is after, is 
illuminating. It is running its spindles more than 120 hours 
a week. Yet its managing director, Dr Kroese, says the profits 
to be earned this way arc minimal, that men like himself 
stay in the battle because they enjoy it and are used to it, 
not because they expect to get in among real profits. Ten 
Cate is maintaining a fair return on capital (around eight or 
nine per cent) only because it has reversed its strategy and is 
now moving into higher quality, more specialised fabrics—and 
into making-up. 


T iie impression is inevitable that the cotton textile industry 
is past the stage when rapid technical innovation can 
bring easy profits. The leading European textile men, who 
show visitors around their factories with the enthusiasm of 
schoolboys, are showing off more or less identical plant. They 
all are forced by rising wages to chase the same labour-saving 
opportunities. The more expensive their equipment becomes, 
the more important it is for them to achieve a high number 
of working hours a week, and the more disastrous it is to 
leave plant idle during a downturn of trade. The countries 
with cheap labour will be able to choose the speed at which 
they follow developed countries along this very expensive 
path, and they can operate their plant more flexibly. Textiles 
do not require the sort of technology in which the developed 
countries can now hope to recapture any substantial lead. 
The whole world, underdeveloped as well as developed, buys 
the Sulzer looms which are now the industry’^ special pride 
and which can be handled by jungle boys as successfully 
as by men with the industrial revolution in their blood. 
Each country’s industry naturally has a certain advantage in 
its home market, but there are limits to brand loyalties. 
Integrating down to the making-up stage looks a more 
promising way of getting a corner in the market—but 
making-up is labour-intensive, and so gives cheap labour 
countries a chance to recapture their advantages: 
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With a world of surplus capacity, textiles is an unpromising 
field of endeavour even for the under-developed countries. 
But their other options are limited by their lack of resources 
and skilled manpower, and textile technology is at least 
simple. It is one of the easiest forms of import-saving avail¬ 
able to them, especially if they can produce their own fibre. 
The West’s textile men complain of dumping by the East, 
but it may pay poorer countries to sell below cost in order 
to gain foreign exchange. For Europe to sell textiles below 
cost simply suggests that some people could be putting their 
capital to better use and are wasting scarce manpower. 
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The chemical industry, like die steel industry, has always 
had a cartelising tendency, and for the same reason. It is 
producing largely standard bulk products,, and so it cannot 
carve out a corner in competitive markets as the maker' of 
more differentiated products can. The trap for chemicals 
manufacturers going into textiles is that textiles suffer from 
the same weakness. Several European steelmakers have 
begun to diversify into more profitable openings Such as 
mechanical engineering, where big dividends can be earned 
by the bright businesses. They, frankly, think the textile- 
oriented chemical giants are mad. 
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Confidence Undermined 


BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION 


T he Ministry of Transport has com¬ 
pounded the British Motor Corpora¬ 
tion’s worries with an unprecedented 
attack on a crucial piece of BMC’s car 
design. There have been reports-'that some 
accidents involving BMC front wheel 
drive cars had exposed structural weakness 
in the front wheel constant velocity joints. 
At first, these accidents were attributed to 
metal fatigue: this now looks extremely un¬ 
likely. One more probable explanation is 
wear after more than, say, 12,000 miles. 
These joints arc involved in both the steer¬ 
ing and power transmission functions, and 
arc crucial components in such cars. It 
could be that the troubles are confined to 
the heavier 1100 range and that the wear is 
tolerable on the smaller and lighter Minis, 
but this has still to be proved. 

The Ministry of Transport has made pub¬ 
lic its criticisms of BMC design first con¬ 
veyed to the company nearly two years ago. 
This is unusual since it normally does good 
by stealth, through a special unit examin¬ 
ing new car designs and frequently, but 
privately, requesting makers to change 
specifications or design points. The 
Ministry now says that it warned BMC of 
possible faults and this public drubbing 
must have a severe effect the world over; 
for these troubles are a major blow to BMC, 
reflecting as they do on the 1100 range, 
which accounts for a third of BMC's total 
production, and which with derivatives to 
come looked (and could still look) like the 
best growth proposition in European 
motors. The same could not be said for 
the bigger cars, and it may have been this 
weakness at the upper end of BMC’s range 
—in contrast to Leyland’s successes with 
the Triumph 2000 and lorries heavier than 
any produced by BMC—that has led to the 
recent spate of rumours that BMC and 


Leyland were about to merge in the face or 
increasing American competition. 

In this, rumour has probably preceded 
reality. These are very substantial com¬ 
panies by any standards with personalities 
of their own. Although the merger of 
Austin and Morris that created BMC is 
thirteen years old, the corporation has only 
settled down into one entity in the course of 
the last couple of years. And at the moment 
it is busy reorganising Pressed Steel. The 
long-awaited merger of Peugeot and Citroen 
in France is still not consummated, and the 
projected association of Daimler Benz and 
Volkswagen in Germany, similarly still in 
the air, show just how slow life is to imitate 
art. But it could come—in time. 


THE ECONOMY 

Up, Mr Brown ? 

T he Confederation of British Industry 
continues to produce a brighter 
picture of the state of British industry than 
Whitehall. On the official count, industrial 
output edged up 1 per cent in December, 
but did no more than regain the level at 
which it started 1965. Year start to year 
end, the index was dead flat. Mr Brown can 
use it to support his contention that output 
is rising only if he forgets that ir fell a shade 
before it rose a shade. On the other hand, 
the CBI’s latest sounding of business 
opinion remains reasonably—if not exces¬ 
sively—bullish. It indicates that there has 
been no great change in the general situation 
since last October, and that the value of 
output has continued to rise. But so, too, 
have costs and prices. Indeed, even if, as 


we suspect, the official index is a bit over- 
depressed it is hardly surprising that, in 
money terms, more firms reckon their out¬ 
put is up rather than down. 

This survey was made towards the end 
of January, before any real account could 
have been taken of the (gcneialiy rsihcr 
appointing) changes in investment incen¬ 
tives and before the latest tightening of bank 
credit and HP terms. It was noticeable that 
amongst the 1,400 respondents—a record 
number—capital goods industries were less 
optimistic than consumer goods industries: 
less optimistic in particular about new 
orders and new investment. On the other 
hand, even these firms as a whole have 
enough orders in the pipeline to make 
over half of them report that shortage of 
skilled labour, rather than shortage of 
orders, would be the most restricting factor 
during the next four months. 

More firms are less, rather than more, 
optimistic than four months ago about the 
business situation: but the outright pessi¬ 
mists are less in evidence than in either 
of the last two surveys. Plans for capital 
expenditure on plant and machinery have 
not changed at all, it would seem, since last 
October; outlays are expected to be about 
the same in the next twelve months as in 
the last twelve. 

Nevertheless this survey continues to 
send out danger signals. The value of new 
orders, both for export and the home 
market, has been rising less strongly than 
the value of deliveries. The balance between 
the 22 per cent of firms more optimistic 
about export prospects than four months 
ago against the 17 per cent who are more 
pessimistic, is smaller than recorded in any 
of last year’s surveys. In general, the largest 
exporters have not altered their views, but 
the smaller ones are more gloomy. The CBI 
itself makes much of the fact that the pres¬ 
sure on profits is intensifying— 4 the down¬ 
ward trend in profits already reported in 
the official figures for the first three quarters 
of 1965 is likely to continue." 
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TRADE RETURNS 

And Without the 
Surcharge? 

ritain’s first set of trade figures for 
1966 were a disappointment; the 
visible trade balance, actually in minuscule 
surplus in December, plunged £39 million 
into the red, seasonally adjusted, to mark the 
largest gap since last August. Both sides of 
the account contributed to the turnabout. 
Exports were down a full £2 6 million. But 
here, happily, the raw figure may be mis¬ 
leading. This is not only because January 
is a difficult month for seasonal adjustments. 
More to the point, some dip from Novem- 
ber-Dcccmber’s extraordinary high level of 
figures was only to be expected. And the 
big freeze and the Midland's gas breakdown 
must have contributed an extra twist—the 
large falls were in shipments abroad of 
motor vehicles and machine tools. All in 
all, the Board of Trade is probably justified 
in emphasising that, on the reading of its 
standard 3-month comparisons, exports are 
still on a strongly rising trend. Average ex¬ 
ports in November-January seasonally adjus¬ 
ted were up 5 per cent on August-October 
and 7 per cent on the monthly average for 
the fir st half of last year. The worrying 
fxnnt,bnce again, is the import bill. 

This bounced back to its previous May 
and August peaks of £501 million, season¬ 
ally adjusted. On a longer comparison the 
figures look no better. On average, in 
November-January imports were up 2 per 
cent on August-October and 2\ per cent on 
the second quarter of 1965. This—like the 
latest production figure suggests rather more 
buoyancy in British business. It does not 
suggest any sudden revolution in Britain’s 
competitive position: the large rises in 
imports over recent months have come in 
precisely those categories of items on which 
the 10 per cent import surcharge falls. 

PETROL RETAILING 

Forgotten Consumer 

P ractically all the recommendations of 
the Monopolies Commission report on 
petrol retailing of last July have been 

KEY INDICATORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

EXTERNAL TRADE 
Bad start to new year, with exports 
down and imports up to the peak 
figure of May and August. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Dacambar index regained level 
of January# 1965. 

WAGE RATES 
Up more than 1 par cent in 
January, the biggest monthly jump 
for a long time. 
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accepted by the government. The Com¬ 
mission had found that there is a monopoly 
—Shell-Mex and BP has 45 per cent of the 
market—and that the oil companies were 
conducting their affairs so as to restrict 
competition: by fixing prices and tying in 
petrol supply agreements with the supply 
of other products. 

The recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion were designed to loosen this tight-knit 
structure: the President of the Bbard of 
Trade is now “ seeking undertakings from 
the interests concerned that they will con¬ 
form.” The “ solus ” agreements (tying the 
dealer to only one brand) are to be restricted 
to five years, and they arc not to tie sales 
of other products. The companies' retailing 
ambitions are being limited: any supplier 
with sales of over 50 million gallons a year 
is nor allowed to buy or construct more if 
his tied outlets account for more than 15 
per cent of his sales already. Companies are 
not being forced to divest down to this limit, 
as Professor Barna suggested in his dissent¬ 
ing opinion, and existing contracts will not 
be interfered with—which lets the Esso/ 
Agip deal in under the bar. 

“ T he overriding interest ” the Commis¬ 
sion said (as it usually does) 14 is that of the 
public goo4 t ”_it.is doubtful whether this 
will be served by its recommendations. 
Shorter and less exclusive agreements, fewer 
tied stations: these deliver the competitive 
advantage into the hands of the dealers. 
They will now have the opportunity to bar¬ 
gain between the oil companies and to ex¬ 
ploit their own monopoly (which the Com¬ 
mission did not think of looking at)—of sites 
—conferred on them by planning regula¬ 
tions. This can only mean that the oil com¬ 
panies will in the end compete on the basis 
of the margins they offer, already the highest 
in Europe. There is no guarantee that these 
savings will be passed on to the consumer. 
Indeed quite the opposite. 

One way to have forced these dealers' 
competitive advantages (vis £ vis the sup¬ 
pliers) towards the public would be to have 
insisted—the crux of Professor Barna's dis¬ 
sent—that suppliers offer realistic quantity 
discounts on petrol. At present they do not, 
for fear of the dealers' reaction, so that the 
price of a 200-gallon delivery is the same as 
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4,000 gallons; yet it costs to deliver 
one, and less than 2d the other. If prices 
reflected these costs there would be a more 
urgent pressure on dealers to increase 
gallonagc: in short, to compete with each 
other for the consumers' busmess. A simple 
point; it is surprising that Mr Douglas Jay, 
the President of the Board of Trade and an 
economist, did not take it. 

COMMON MARKET 

Britain*s Entry Cost 

Brussels 

he “reassuring” figures on Common 
Market food prices that Dr Mansholt 
quoted to the Labour Party’s European 
enthusiasts in Amsterdam on January 15th 
have left the experts in London mystified, 
and those in Brussels embarrassed. The 
vice-president of the Common Market Com¬ 
mission seems to have muddled his brief. 

Reading from guesstimates prepared by 
his staff, Dr Mansholt gave the impression 
that if Britain joined the Common 
Market, lining up with the Six's farm policy 
might raise the British cost of living by 7 
per cent—a rise that he though^ could easily 
be absorbed over a six-year transition 
period. Unfortunately, Dr Mansholt had 
added a 3 per cent rise in the “average 
family budget,” which he guessed would be 
the consequence of Britain switching from 
a deficiency payments system to a managed 
market system at current British prices, to a 
4 per cent rise in the retail price of food 
that he said might result from Britain sub¬ 
sequently lining up with Common Market 
prices at the farm gate—which he guessed 
might be 10 per cent higher on average. One 
of the things he overlooked in the neat of 
the moment is that food accounts for little 
more than a quarter of British consumer 
spending, so that a 4 per cent rise in retail 
food prices means only about a 1 per cent 
rise in the family budget costs. Adding this 
to his 3 per cent would have given only a 4 
per cent rise in Britain's cost of living. 

This muddle apart, the figures he used 
cannot be immediately reconciled with 
London’s own calculations. The effect of 
switching from deficiency payments and 


Percentage change from: 



Month 

j Index 
| 1958 --100 

1 Previous 
! month 

Three 

| months ago 

! 

| Twelve 
! months ego 

Industrial 

production* 

December 

j 103 

1 +1 

; +2 , 

► +1 

employment * 

November 

, 104 1 

Nil 

-0 2 

-0 4 

productivity* 

November 

l 126 

Nil 


+1 

Export trade 't 

January 

1 130 

-•1 

+1 

<61 

Retail trade * 

Dacambar 

1 124 

-1 

+1 

+ 2 

Unemployment * 

January 

j 70 9 

-8 2 

-7 8 

-8 2 

Wage rates (weakly) 

January 

132 6 

-41-1 

+19 

+5-1 

Retail pricee 

December 

I 123 0 

to 4 

+ 10 

+4-6 

Export pricee 

December 

i 

41 

+1 

+3 

i 


'Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export and retail 
trade reflect movements in volume terms , t e . In value 
at constant price. Unemployment refers to numbors 


wholly unemployed, excluding school-leavers. Total un¬ 
employment in January running at an annuel rate 
of 1.3%. t Provisional. 
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cheap imports to a managed market and 
import levies would, he said, be to add £375 
million to the consumers' total food bill. 
But this would add only about 2 per cent, 
not 3, to the, average, family btydgcL, as the 
Ministry of tibdlir calculated it*fof 1964* 
And how did Dr Mansholr’s office calcu¬ 
late that a 13 pit cent rise in prices paid 
to farmers would add only 4 per cent to 
retail food prices? In 1964 British con¬ 
sumers paid £5,500 million for British- 
grown food, and the farmers received 
£3,000 million—suggesting that farm-gate 
prices account for 55 per cent of British 
retail food prices, not 40 per cent as Dr 
Mansholt's figures would indicate. Have 
his experts, by basing themselves on Com¬ 
mon Market coefficients, unwittingly shown 
up the much greater inefficiency of food 
processing and distribution in the Common 
Market? Allowing for all this would still 
leave the impact on the cost of living in 
Britain of a switch to the Common Market’s 
farm policies at around 4 per cent, rather 
than 7. 

A rougher strand of the argument con¬ 
cerns the extra cost, to Britain’s balance 
of payments. Dr Mansholt hazarded no 
guess on this, but Mr Wilson has quoted a 
figure of £200 million a year. This may be 
too pessimistic too. It leaves our of 
account the effect of higher prices in stimu¬ 
lating British farm production, which would 
mean some import saving, and the possi¬ 
bility that Britain’s entry would be accom¬ 
panied by an agreement to lower the 
common price level. Britain would be an 
invaluable ally for France in getting the 
farm price structure down from the absurd 
level to which Bonn’s defence of highly 
inefficient German farmers has brought it. 

ALUMINIUM 

Cheaper by the Ton 

B ritish aluminium’s new prices for ex¬ 
truded semi-fabricated products an¬ 
nounced on Tuesday, ate aimed at lowering 
production costs by encouraging bulk 
orders. In effect, British Aluminium is now 
giving substantial discounts on orders Over 
two tons and charging increasingly heavy 
premiums on quantities of less than live cwt. 
The idea is to persuade small customers, 
who account for about 25 per cent of British 
Aluminium’s output, to order from one of 
its ten aligned stockists. These dealers in 
turn will then re-order in bulk. Up till now 
British Aluminium has had to deal with 
small and often very specialised orders as 
they came in, with frequent and costly re¬ 
tooling of the extrusion presses. The loss 
of efficiency is especially striking on the 
latest automatic presses which work at high 
speeds and need long runs to reap their full 
cost saving.' In fact, these presses lose 
money on anything less than three cwt and 
sometimes on quantities more than that. 

The move by British Aluminium, which 
will very probably be followed by the other 
targe shijainium fabricators, Alcan lndus- 
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tries, Impalco, James Booth, and High Duty 
Alloys, is also partly in response to competi¬ 
tion from small fabricators who over the 
last five years have pinched more than to 
per cent of the extrusion market from under 
the nose of these giants. The small fabrica¬ 
tors have managed to do this by concentrat¬ 
ing on standard, easy to produce products, 
and as a result they have been able to meet 
orders more quickly than the big producers 
who have persevered in satisfying all and 
sundry. Now British Aluminium, by getting 
its dealers to provide a more extensive and 
prompt wholesale service, hopes not only to 
produce more efficiently but also to hit back 
at these “ upstart ” fabricators. 

Welcome as this initiative is, there is 
plenty of room for more rationalisation. At 
the moment, products difficult to produce 
are sold below costs, while products easy to 
produce have to be sold at prices high 
enough to cover this. Naturally, with prices 
not reflecting costs, there is no inducement 
for consumers to gear their demand to a 
narrow, standard range of products. If 
there were, further economies could be 
achieved. 


PAPER 

Chasing the Waste 

W asti- paper has something in common 
with water: there is plenty around 
but collecting and storing it is tricky and 
expensive. According to a report pub¬ 
lished this week by the paper industry's 
little Neddy, demand for waste paper will 
have doubled over the six years, from 1964 
to 1970, from 1.2 to 2.4 million tons—an 
increase of more than 700,000 tons. Al¬ 
though waste cannot be used in manufac¬ 
turing high quality paper (which must be 
made from wood pulp; it is by far the most 
economic ingredient in lower grade paper, 
boardmaking and for moulded and pitch 
fibre products. With the alternative 
cheapest pulp selling at £28 a ton com¬ 
pared with £10 for used paper, the advan¬ 
tages are obvious. 

To date, only 27 per cent of Britain’s 
paper consumption returns to the mills 
again, although 90 per cent is re-usable. 
The report reckons that one per cent more 
collected would save £2.4 million on im¬ 
ports—rising to £3' million by 1970. As 
most of the waste from industrial and com¬ 
mercial premises is collected now, it is the 
private householder who will have to be 
enticed to throw away paper separately and 
as undamaged as possible. 

Collection would be up to local authori¬ 
ties (obviously those near the big mills, 
otherwise transport becomes too expensive). 
Extra collecting means new equipment, 
more manpower and special storage (stored 
paper is both bulky and fire-prone). The 
report suggests that, although more collec¬ 
tions arc both necessary and desirable, local 
authorities also deserve some incentive to 
cake the extra trouble, like assured mini* 
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mum markets and adequate returns on 
investment of public funds. 

TOBACCO 

Down in Smoke 

L tiss tobacco was sold in Britain last 
year than at any time since 1956. 
Since consumption was running unchanged 
from 1964 until the “ 6 d. on 20 ” budget, 
the drop in the current financial year will 
turn out even greater. The Chancellor 
won’t get the extra £75. million he was 
looking for in the current financial year 
from tobacco duty; in the nine months to 
December receipts were up by lesfthan £14 
million. Pre-budget stockpiling by wary 
manufacturers can scarcely be expected to 
exceed last year’s hoarding by enough to 
make the forecast right. 

In 1965, for the first time, more tipped 
cigarettes were smoked than plain. Six 
years ago only one in ten was tipped: ten 
years ago, one .in a hundred. Perhaps sur¬ 
prisingly, it seems that as many as to per 
cent of cigarettes are hand-rolled ; this has 
become a popular economy measure, which 
may explain why its share is still going up. 
Pipe smoking continues to lose ground. 
Sales of pipe tobacco were 8 per cent down 
last year and were, it seems, less than sales 
of tobacco for hand-rolled cigarettes. 
Cigar smoking has doubled in four years to 
700 million in 1965. But today’s cigar is 
smaller by a fifth. Snuff stays impervious 
to change at 800,000 lb annually. 

-109 


Plain 
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SHORTER NOTE ’) 

~In spite of shortage of funds in the first 
half of the year and high interest rajtes, 
house prices continued to rise in 196fi— 
although more slowly than previously, jbt 
Co-operative Permanent Building Society 
reports that the prices of existing (“ second¬ 
hand ”) houses rose by 64 per cent and of 
new houses by 8 per cent. The figures, 
bps*# on the value of mortgager granted 
during the year, show the gap in prices 
between the South and the North widetieng 
to, at its widest, £5*051 for new houses in 
London and the South East to £3,11$; in 
the North East* 
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So, we avoided a rail strike. But this 
. docs pose lyvp intriguing questions tp a 
speculative and practical mind. .How 
would wc have managed without the rail- 
ways for the duration of a strik-e? Arid, 
going on. from there, could wc do with- 
. out them indefinitely? 

Take commuters. About 37 P? r cent of 
the people coming daily into the middle 
of London to work use (he railways. An 
L equal proportion take a tube. Only 10 
per cent drive or arc driven in, and as 
few as 16 per cent hop on a bus. Any 
railway stoppage would quickly produce 
chaos, and if the tubemen came out in 
sympathy, London, to all intents and 
purposes, would come to a halt. No 
amount of encouragement ft give lifts 
would get over this problem. Indeed, the 
most effective way out might be the 
draconian one of banning cars, and get- 
, ting every available bus onto the streets, 
with,army drivers to supplement London 
Transport crews, ,, 

In provincial cities, however, disloca¬ 
tion would not be nearly so great. In 
Glasgow, for instance, only a bare 12 per 
cent of commuters use the railways. In 
Manchester, the figure is probably about 
the same, and in the big Yorkshire towns 
much lower.. In Birmingham, only 2 per 
cent come in by rail. There would be 
sothe extra traffic congestion plus a little 
personal inconvenience, but things would 
keep moving tolerably well. Indeed the 
only city which would suffer to anything 
like the same extent as London would be 
Liverpool; the need to cross the Mersey 
those using rail, 
the unde^trtsnnd sections) up ' 
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Many long distance traveller* might 
resort to the telephone liiiteadL but those 
.still wanted to travel wouldjtio most 
^taneej^ be ablctodo so. The rail¬ 
ways* ftie example, take 430,000 people a 
year between London and Glasgow. An 
,c$iud amount go. by air. "But BEA flies 
Wed! only 67 per cent of Its sms full, and, 
tip such methods as hrhtgiiig in planes 
l fimm the Continental mutes, it .could 
Wmost quadruple th*riufaber of seats on 
. offer; This would ei«fly i^commodate all 
M want to 

go to Glsagow, although not necessarily 
at the tittle tnty bright want td go. 


run 


'On the middle-distance* routes, air \ 
travel enters less into the picture (only . • 
i me in four travel to Manchester by air). 
But over this distance ears and buses 
become possible alternatives. Of bound, 
the congestion would be greater, and time 
taken longer, but the system would prob¬ 
ably cope. Cross-country journeys are 
not often nowadays made by railway any¬ 
way. One of the few problem spots would 
be Ncwcasrle, which is an uncomfortable 
long distance from London by car or bus 
and not too well served by air, 

Equally, coping with freight deliveries 
would be easier than might appear at first 
sight. The railways transport about 230 
million tons of freight a year. This 
sounds a lot, but it is, as the tabic shows, 
only 15 per cent of total inland freight 
movement. For most products* the rail 
share is even smaller. There are about 
1,$00,000 commercial vehicles in the 
country, and at any one time about 12 per 
cent arc off the roads, either for repair, 
or because of shortage of work or lack 
of drivers. If this proportion were tem¬ 
porarily reduced by half, as it easily could 
be, it would be quite sufficicm to deal 
with most of the general merchandise 
switched from rail to r road. Aeroplanes, fly¬ 
ing 40 tons of freight a time, and coastal 
shipping would add further flexibility... 

For some of the bulkier semi-manufac¬ 
tured products the railways provide a 
daily shuttle service from producer to 
consumer. The deliveries of sheet steel 
to the Midlands engineering cotnplex are 
• a case in point. This is a highly efficient, 
rational use of transport* not . least be¬ 
cause ft enables jtock to be kept low. But 
overall it is not significant; Steel Com¬ 
pany of Wales, for instance, sends all its 
sheet by road. In all, about 7 per cent 
of steel goes by rail. Some of the lorries 
which take the steel from rail depot to 
works could cover the whole journey- 
distances arc not great. 

The real difficulties, in fact, spring from 
just two products—coal and iron ore. As 
the table shows, 66 per ccqt of iron ore 
goes by rail, and. 46 per cent of all coal 
The tanrntges involved are very great. 
The road vehicles which do transport 
these commodities are highly specialised, 
and there are few other types of vehicle 
that can be quickly converted. Also, 
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Coal-users would be forced tq 

down their stocks very qu^kly,, 
electricity boards keep atjjopt a month's 
) \ »««*** teM - <The 
luckless west Midlands Got Board would 
be particularly badly affected, because 
an unusually buge percental nf itsxml 

■ comes-taitby tail.|'^TbeJ|J^ l «Wep^2•.! 
■ ■“)tint ttl&btfif iwi) weeks* stocks *nd,di«y - 

are also* subject to tint squeeze bn;th* 
i iron ore.side,. When they;looked*! their 
position before last Weekend* the' in¬ 
formed view was thotthey would be die 
first big industry to shut down*, and that 
production would stop two* Ito three 
weeks after the strike had begin. This 
is just about as long as the union strike 
fund could have kept up payments. * 

If we were to do without the railways 
permanently, factors other than just* feed¬ 
ing things going for as long as possible 
would enter into the picture. One is bood r 
congestion, 'rhe lock of a railway *y*t6tn 
might not add to this very greatly. If'all' 
the freight were put on to the math it 
would be the equivalent of having about' 
five years’ traffic growth all at once. 
Against this, though, most of the extra 
traffic would be concentrated oil the 
motorways and intcr-urban roads, and 
not in the towns. Also, more than half 
long distance toad freight is Carried at 
night. The main problem, again, would 
be the deluge of commuters on to die 
streets of London. 

Another criterion which would raise its 
head would be cost and efficiency. There 
is nothing to touch rail for conveying a 
mass of people to work rapidly and com¬ 
fortably (on most lines). Dependence bn 
the rail service is increasing in all the 
large cities. On much the same principle, 
it is* also the best medium for conveying 
bulk commodities. Add (n medium-haul 
passenger work where rail still has speed 
and comfort, if not economy, on fts side, 
and one builds up to much thc^arae size . 
of railway'system that Lord Beeching • 
wanted to come down to. Front this point • 
of view, an NUR strike might have been 
a salutary demonstration. 
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Par cent of tone carried 

Iron ore and 9crap 

34 

66 

— 

Coal and coke 

47 

46 

7 

Steel products 

75 

25 

— 

Petroleum 

56 

7 

35 

Crude minerals 

95 

4 

1 

All other goods 

94 

5 

1 

Total 

81 

15 

4 

Total, 

Per cent of ton mile. 

SS 26 19 
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bolgianeconomt 

Grave Faces, for a Sniffle 


SnuuU 

B IhAmns m not just thxking their 
«headi j»gf thofr Ca binet crisis, pun* 
lag their Bps M the iocompreEenttUOH^ 
ience «f the Csmpine ctnlmiaen; they ate 
worrying, ia c wprahwuibly, tbovt their 
economy. Gross natioosl product increesed 
by only three get cent test yetr, and may 
rise by only diree-wd-A-half per cent this 
year. From January to October, 1965, 
exports grew omfy 13 per cent (same as in 
19O4). imports were up 5.6 per cent (16.5 
per cent m .1964). Last year the surplus 
on the Jwtencs of payments was only about 
£$6 naillien, after being only about £37 
million the year before; Belgian money is 
backed onfy 44^ per cent by gold. Brussels 
today is an uneasy town. As you bump in 
a big yellow taxi down one of its ill-paved 
streets, you glimpse 30 or 40 people form¬ 
ing up on the uneven pavements of a cul- 
de-sac, a blue banner held aloft, waiting 
for some demonstration to begin. The 
white pith helmets of half-a-dozen police¬ 
men appear round the comer as the driver 
shifts hn cigar to the other side of bis mouth 
and explains that die tip will be ten francs. 

Yet the economy itself is finding it a little 
difficult to absorb a rough change of gear. 
In the 1950s investment and growth were 
slow, savings high, and the government kept 
the economy in balance by dint of a highly 
unbalanced budget below the line, increas¬ 
ing the national debt steadily to mop up 
liquid savings and cover its capital pro¬ 
gramme. Then in i960 Belgium was 
spurred by the European common market 
and began to grow at a steady five per cent. 
Profits, incomes and savings rose sufficiently 
to finance booming investment and cover 
the government's borowing. By the end 
of 1963 enough strain had shown up for 
the National Bank to ask the commercial 
banks to let their lending increase by no 
more than 10 per cent a year. By mid-1965 


rose 4.1 per cent, pushed on by a poof 
harvest and the first shifts towards the com¬ 
mon market's common agricultural policy, 
'Which te kind to fanners but hard on the 
housewife. An incomes poBcy was intro* 
duced in i960 during the economic clean¬ 
up after the Congo upset, in the form of 
a "social programming agreement” between 
employers and unions. It died after two 
years. Once a new Cabinet ia formed it is 
likely to have another try. Before the crisis, 
the Socialist vice-premier, M. Spumy, was 
reproaching the employers for giving way 
to union demands too easily. 

Belgian industry, according to its big 
brother, the Soctet* G*n*rale, is now badly 
short of investment capital, with narrowed 
profit margins leaving no room for self¬ 
financing. This is true of the traditional 
Belgian industries like coal, steel, textiles, 
heavy engineering, but almost certainly un¬ 
true of the newcomers—in chemicals and 
car assembly, for example—that are giving 
Flemish Antwerp a glow it has not felt since 
the seventeenth century. The capital market 
is weak because, as in France and Germany, 
so much of the country’s liquid savings are 
channelled by law or custom into govern¬ 
ment loans or building mortgages instead 
of into industrial equities. But the inflow 
of foreign capital remains strong. The 
physicians’ faces are grave, but the Belgian 
economy looks like pulling through with 
little more than a sniffle. 

FRENCH ECONOMY 

Giscard Was Right? 

Paris 

michel debr£, France’s minister 
• of economics and finance, has be¬ 
come convinced that bis predecessor, M. 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing, was funda¬ 
mentally right; and this conviction is mak¬ 
ing M. Debit's position uncomfortable. 



How, in (best conditions, tan ha avoid dash¬ 
ing the hopes that both the bourse and the 
trade unions have, paradoxically, together 
placed in hhn? This dilemma explain* why 
M, Debt* was so careful on Wednesday to 
empbisasc that the government's new 
economic policy was in no way “ personal¬ 
ised.” He was concerned to show that 
there watdd be no new Defer* recovery plan 
to replace the Giscard stabilisation plan. 
M. Debt*, reflecting here the thought ex¬ 
pressed to the cabinet by General de Gaulle, 
is convinced that if French big businessmen 
are told that the stabilisation plan is at an 
end, there is a risk that they will rush into 
the delights of inflation. The line of thought 
behind the switch of finance ministers 
seems best summed up in the words of M. 
Pompidou: 41 Isn’t the cleverest thing to 
keep the policy and change die men?" 

As a result, the new measures announced 
by M. Debr* this week are less reflationary 
than had been expected. They can be put 
into three categories: 

1. Stimulating investment . The govern¬ 
ment is to give a io per cent subsidy, 
through a tax rebate, to industrialists *to buv 
capital equipment between February 15th 
and December 31, 1966. Industrial build¬ 
ings will be excluded. 

Some firms will also be helped by the 
abolition of the banks' cartel agreement on 
minimum lending rates— a move towards 
free market competition long advocated by 
M. Jacques Rueft, with his well-known per¬ 
sistence. 

More surprising is an apparent easing of 
discrimination against foreign direct invest¬ 
ment in France. A new official committee 
is to prepare a French doctrine on the sub¬ 
ject in die coming weeks. It seems that 
France is now to be much more liberal to¬ 
wards medium-sized investments and also 
towards the larger ones, which will alone 
fall within the scope of the authorising com¬ 
mittee. There will be a kind of reversal 
of the onus of proof: authorisation will be 
refused only if barm is proved. M. Michel 


the National Bank thought it saw omens of 
pit-recession—an investment plateau, an 
easier labour market, stocks being run down, 
consumption growing less.fast than incomes 
—and announced a selective easing of its 
very moderate credit squeeze in July. But 
the signs are still hard to read. 

One trouble does loom: Belgium has now 
got a cost-push inflation as bad as the one 
Mr Brown is trying to cope with in Britain, 
and is only just beginning to think again 
about organising an incomes policy&(not 
that anyone can think very constructively 
while the Cabihet crisis lasts). Last year, - 
despite the slight easing of demand pres¬ 
sure, gross Sourly earnings rose 9.6 per cent 
on average,arhicn for employers meant 11.2 
per cent Her tbeyfead met higher social 
security purges. The jeost of living index 
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finance and money and exchange operations. 

TOTAL ASSETS—£ 230 , 000,000 

MOSCOW 

NARODNY 
BANK LIMITED 
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How to organise 
a successful conference 
by lifting 
just one finger 


Established in London in 1919. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24-32 Kiag Wiltfaun Street, E.C. 4 . 
Telephone: MINcing Lane 2066 
Telex: London 262601 (General) 
London 28931/2 (Foreign Exchange) 
Cables: ‘‘Narodny London” 


BEIRUT OFFICE: 

P.O. Box S 481 , Beirut, Ltbaaen 

Telephone: Beirut 231613 
Telex: Beirut 720 
Cables: “Narodny Beirut” 



And have things run so smoothly that you look like 
an organisational genius. It’s simple. Send for our 
General Brochure. Call die Banqueting and Confer¬ 
ence Manager at the Ind Coope Hotel of your choice. 
He's your right hand man. Under his guidance 
courses are served on time; privacy is airtight; details 
you suddenly remember are swiftly attended tp; and 
your gtlCStS go home happy. Now^ .^li^lLdo you 
have your next banquet or conference?'Soon? 

f IND COOPE SMEM 

j Burton-on~Trent, Staffs. 

Yes, soon. Please send me your illustrated 
brochure of hotel and conference facilities . 
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VERSATILITY 

IN 

CONSTRUCTION 

Versatility and world-wide experience—-more 
than 40 years of it—are two factors which 
distinguish Cementation’s services. 

Whether it’s the building of a luxury hotel, 
or a dam, bridge or road—or the sinking of a 
mine shaft, or large-scale piling, or groumf 
consolidation by grouting, there is the same high 
standard of planning and execution. 

CONSTRUCTION—bridges, roads, flyovers,subways, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, stores silos, reservoirs, 
dams, docks... GROUND ENGINEERING-alluvial and 
rock grouting, vibroflotation, site investigation... 
PILING—large diameter (caisson) piling, bored 
and auger piling... MINING—shaft sinking, tunnel 
drivage, underground roads and development... 


The Cementation Company Limited 

Civil, Building and Mining Contractors and Engineers 

20 Albert Embankment London, S.E.1 

Cementation 
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Dcbrt repeated that independent sectors in 
rhe French economy must be preserved, 
but he remained rather vague on the defi¬ 
nition of this independence. 

2. Unfreezing prices . The price freeze, 
instituted by the stabilisation plan of Sep¬ 
tember 12, 1963, is not abolished. But the 
government is seeking to replace it by a 
system of “supervised freedom’ 1 —indus¬ 
trialists are now bound simply to deposit 
their scales of prices with the administra¬ 
tion, whose silence will signify assent. 
More, the government is counting on the 
pressure of foreign competition (M. Dcbrt 
even quoted the Kennedy Round) to keep 
French prices in check, & YAUemande . The 
government itself is raising rail tariffs by 
about 5 per cent, but has spared die Paris 
Metro. 

3. Wage restraint. The relative severity 
and prudence inspiring M. Debrd in his 
price policy are again found in his wages 
policy. When he was prime minister, M. 
Debrf achieved ill-fame with the trade 
unions by writing a letter to the president 
of the patronat, asking him to limit wage 
increases to 4 per cent. M. Debr£ has no 
wish to write another letter now, but he let 
it be clearly understood that he had not 
changed his ideas on the subject. The 
government will resist claims from wage- 
earners in the public sector and will bring 
pressure on industrialists to limit wage 
increases. Some kind of incomes council, 
composed “as in England” of indepen¬ 
dent persons, will be set up. 

“ Social ” measures are of limited range: 
an increase of 2.11 per cent in the minimum 
guaranteed wage, increased family allow¬ 
ances, pnd increases in allowances to the 
old. The only spectacular measure, not 
very costly, is the launching of & pro¬ 
gramme for 15,000 dwellings, to abolish' 
shanty towns. 


GERMAN FINANCES 

Der Regulator 

Frankfurt 

iie German government may soon be 
able to use fiscal policy to manage the 
economy, as both its central bank and 
the Organisation for Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion and Development have repeatedly and 
urgently recommended. At present Ger¬ 
many’s whole budgetary system is rigid and 
inflexible. A commission of five respected 
experts, including the Bundesbank’s Vice- 
President, Dr Troeger, have worked out 
on government instruction a programme 
for the fundamental reorganisation or public 
finance. According to their recommenda¬ 
tions, the government should be empowered 
to raise or lower both income tax and many 
indirect taxes rapidly, in line with the 
neeefs of the economy ; and should also be 
entitled to influence the demand for credit 
of the remaining public bodies, especially 
that of the Ljtader governments and local 
authorities. A further Suggestion is for ex¬ 
pansion of rhe Bundesbank^ instruments of 
credit policy. The central bank should 
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broaden its open market policy, and extend 
the minimum reserve obligation, which at 
present applies only to banks, to state social 
insurance institutions. 

But these proposals to regulate economic 
activity are not the real essence of the re¬ 
port. More important—or so it is seen in 
Germany—are the numerous recommenda¬ 
tions of a purely fiscal nature, aiming at a 
new delineation of the functions of the 
Federal government, the Lander and the 
local authorities, and above all to alter the 
existing distribution of tax revenue among 
them. It is proposed that the Liftndcr on 
one side would cede certain functions, and 
with them the corresponding tax income, to 
the Federal government; while on the other 
side, local authorities would have a shflutc 
of tax revenue more suited to rhe increasing 
financial burdens facing them. Tax increases 
arc not proposed, but it is feared that they 
could come about as a result of the reorgani¬ 
sation. 

How far the experts* proposals will be 
put into practice is basically a political 
question. Numerous constitutional changes, 
possible only with the agreement of the par¬ 
liamentary opposition, would be required. 
In addition, the realisation of the most 
important part of the recommendations 
would involve much greater centralisation 
—not, it is true, in the administrative 
sphere, but in taxation—for the theoretically 
federal state of West Germany. This con¬ 
sequence is viewed with great uneasiness in 
some influential sections of the ruling 
parties. It will probably not beqome clear 
for a few months yet whether political con¬ 
siderations of this kind will prevail over the 
compelling logic of the reform proposals. 

BQEING 727 

Dead Trouble 

T he American Federal Aviation Agency 
has not faced a dilemma like that posed 
by the four crashed Boeing 727s since Lock¬ 
heed’s ill-fated Electra began to break up in 
mid-air in 1959. The meetings of Boeing- 
operating airlines now being held at tne 
FAA’s offices in Washington will have to 
decide whether the 727 is merely difficult 
to fly, as many airlines maintain, in which 
case the solution lies in training and 
operating procedure—or whether it is 
actually dangerous, which means grounding 
the 224 now in service (out of 471 ordered). 
All the big American domestic airlines fly 
727s; all nave been agonisingly concerned 
with the ominously similar sequence of acci¬ 
dents on the approach to land. Their own 
inspection of 727 behaviour has* shown that 
although the aircraft lands slowly, it sinks 
unusually fast without any of the normal 
nose-down sensation of losing height, and 
some of the most experienced American 
managements are convinced that this caught 
the crews of the four crashed aircraft un¬ 
awares ; in the most recent accident, in 
Tokyo Bay, the pilot’s attention is thought 
to have been distracted by efforts to locate 
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another jet landing ahead of him in the dark. 
If this analysis is correct, then the 
is simply to alert crew$ to the risk of lotb|v 
height tartar than they know, and. of pro*, 
scribing-a-landing procedure with the- 
necessary buiKrin precsutions, 

This explanation fits each of the four 
accidentsbut so doles the alternative one 
most current, understandably, in Britain; 
tjhat rear-engined aircraft with high, T- 
sfaiped tails see prone to stalling troubles. 
All British rear-engined aircraft Know abouf 
these;.Hawker. Siddefe, had bitter eiriy 
experience, of the vices of a T-tail .on its 
Javelin fighter and this lessoa made the 
company put its Trident, very like die Boe-, 
ing 727 in configuration, through nearly 
2,500 stalling trials in the air before deliver¬ 
ing it to British European Airways. Hawker 
Siddeley would not have gone to the appal¬ 
ling expense of this—or lost the time—if 
the company had not been convinced that 
there was a real danger here that had to be 
located and eliminated before risking pas¬ 
sengers in the aircraft. The wretched 
FAA has to decide which of these explana¬ 
tions is right, with the world watching. 


RHODESIA 

The Cost to Britain 

Wars, hot or cold, are difficult to cost, as 
General Smuts, for one, realised well 
enough. Asked the cost of crushing the 
Afrikaaner rebellion in 1914, Smuts leapt 
to his feet in parliament with an answer 
pat to the last pound. * Where did you get 
it} It would take the whole of my depart¬ 
ment six months to work out the answer* 
his bewildered finance minister ashed Urn 
later. Smuts replied blandly ; " And how 
long do you think it would take the opposi¬ 
tion?” 

S o, how much is it costing Britain to 
squeeze Mr Smith? On 9. recent 
Treasury estimate, the actual budgetary out¬ 
lay seems to be running at around £9 
million a year at present, mostly the cost of 
air-lifting oil into Zambia. If Zambia finally 
cuts all trade with Rhodesia, this sum could 
easily be doubled because Britain is com¬ 
mitted to absorb the extra cost of replacing 
imports from Rhodesia. But what, next, ot 
the direct cost of the anti-Smith sanctions 
themselves? 

On its balance of payment^ Britain is 
forfeiting about £35 million or x per cent 
of its annual exports, an unknown but prob¬ 
ably only small amount of which may find 
other outlets. The net loss on invisible earn¬ 
ings is running at about £8 million a year. 
Moreover, much of Britain’s £30 million of 
imports deflected from Rhodesia, notably 
tobacco, must now be paid for in dollars. 
On top of that, the disruption of normal 
supply routes is adding something like £8 
million a year to the cost of copper imported 
from Zambia. 

Beyond these "figures, tentative even as 
they themselves are, there are the intan- 
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gibles beyond measurement: the seizure of 
Rhodesia’s assets has probably done the City 
of London no real damage; but the blocking 
of insurance payments probably has, even 
if ,so far only marginally) undermined 
some overseas confidence. Moreover, the 
Rhodesian entanglement has almost cer¬ 
tainly added its mite to sterling's difficulties. 

Measured against' the cost of Suez, 
Britain's last remotely comparable venture, 
the cost seems modest. Then, in 1956, the 
budgetary cost was over £30 million ; over¬ 
seas oil earnings of some £40 million were 
deferred and to an unknown extent for¬ 
feited ; several hundred million pounds of 
potential domestic expansion was forfeited ; 
and, above all, the . price proved on that 
occasion to be sterling's fifth postwar crisis, 
involving a drain of some £300 million in 
Britain's reserves. 


SPAIN 

Peseta Brava 

Madrid 

paniards bore with fortitude the sight 
of that obese old pound sterling lum¬ 
bering about the arena, blood trickling 
down its flank ; a,few weeks ago, less com¬ 
placently, they found themselves wondering 
if it might not be their perky little peseta 
that the picadors were after. But in the 
last three weeks confidence in the strength 
of the peseta has returned. 

Last year's trade deficit more than 
doubled to £735 million in 1965. Imports 
were up by a third to over £1,000 million; 
exports fell slightly; And for the first time 
since 1959 receipts from services (mainly 
tourism), emigrants' remittances and other 
private transfers were not enough to make 
up the difference. The reserves lost £59 
million over the year. Throughout 1965 out¬ 
put continued to rise rapidly in most manu¬ 
facturing industries and real national pro¬ 
duct increased by an estimated 10 per cent. 
Spain's reserves are still in excess of $1,100 
trillion. For the time being, the safety-net 
looks secure. 

Devaluation rumours began drifting 
across Spain at the beginning of winter, 
when it became clear that the last benefits 
of the 1959 devaluation of the peseta were 
withering fast. The growth of tourism 
was levelling off, exports were falling, the 
>utflow of foreign funds was increasing and 
the cost of living (up 14 per cent in twelve 
months) looked like further endangering 
aurism and exports in 1966. The rumours 
received a boost in mid-January when the 
>fficial 1965 figures for the tourist industry 
bowed that the number of visitors during 
he year had risen only 1 per cent over 1964. 
Hie previous year's increase had been 29 
>et cent; that for i960 was 45 per cent. 

The strains in Spain are mainly of ail 
nflationary nature that devaluation alone 
ould not ease. But it could help expons of 
extiles and agricultural produce and give 
he tourist industry another three or four 
ears' boost; significantly, most advocates of 
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devaluation are men from the textile and 
tourist provinces of the Mediterranean sea¬ 
board. This would see the current develop¬ 
ment plan safely home and a second one on 
the launching pad. 

The development planners are now the 
men who count in Spanish economic affairs, 
and they are determined to hit their essen¬ 
tial targets. If exports continue to lag 
behind their projected growth rate (8 to 10 
per cent for moat categories), tourism will 
have to work overtime to fill the gap; its 
expansion must therefore be given a high 
priority. The planners and other responsible 
economists are resolutely opposed to devalu¬ 
ation now; hut their opposition may be 
less resolute in a year's time if the trade 
gap remains stubbornly open. 

INDIAN RUPEE 

All or Something 

Calcutta 

ndia is not expected to devalue of its 
own volition ; but it may be forced to 
do so by the international agencies from 
whom it needs help, for immediate needs 
and for the longer-term requirements of its 
next Five Year Plan. It is no secret that 
both the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank have been very critical of 
the distortions introduced in the economy 
by the unrealistic parity of the rupee. 

Exports in the current fiscal year from 
March are running below last year's levels. 
The import bill is rising. Heavy purchases 
of food and fertilizer have coincided with 
the hump of plan spending. There are, 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

The International Coffee 
Agreement has been one of the 
more successful in limiting price 
fluctuations. But not lately. Six weeks 
ago however the steady recovery in 
prices was sharply halted by indirect 
sales of non-quota coffee originating 
mainly from African producers. 

Brazil, threatened by these 
undercounter sales, retaliated and 
lowered its export prices. Buyers, 
expecting a price war. then held off 
the market and exaggerated the fall 
in price. These expectations now 
seem unfounded. Seven-tenths of 
Brazil's January-March quota was 
reported already sold by the 
beginning of this month. And from 
April 1st imports will be certified by 
their country of origin, making it 
increasingly difficult for producer 
countries to sell above quota 
surpluses to non-member countries. 
Thus prices should soon start 
climbing again. 

Our all-items Indicator was 
unchanged in the week to 
February 16. 
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besides, large repayments falling due in the 
next few months, including $12$ million to 
the IMF. Faced with this situation, Indian 
emissaries, headed by the Governor of the 
central bank, went to Washington at the 
end of January to plead with the Bank and 
the Fund for a reprieve. This mission, more 
than anything else, accounts for the recent 
devaluation scare. 

However, readjustment of the rupee's 
value is only part of a package of economic 
reforms that India is being asked to put 
through. But at this early stage of its life 
Mrs Gandhi's government can hardly afford 
to scrap controls over production, distribu¬ 
tion and prices. Squabbles at the recent 
Congress party conference over decontrol 
of fertilisers showed plainly enough what 
the regime is up against. Yet devaluation 
without liberalisation of the economy would 
make little sense: 

It seems likely, therefore, that the budget 
due on February 28th will be deflationary— 
the railway estimates presented on Tuesday 
disclosed cuts up to 30 per cent in capital 
expenditure-—while export subsidies and 
import duties will be raised to nearer the 
World Bank’s ideas. 

AID 

Sweden*s Example 

S weden is a model supporter of the 
World Bank affiliate, the International 
Development Association. With five sup- 
plemental contributions on top of its origi¬ 
nal contribution, it has supplied over $48 
million of the IDA's resources. At the end 
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Three days weekly: on Tuesdays, 

Fridays, and Sundays: you can fly 
London-Accra in only a few hours. 

All daylight flights, all by VC.10— 
the world's most comfortable jetliner; 

Friday's flight is direct —just GJ • 
hours from take-off to touchdown 
in Accra (where there are fast 
onward flights available to all 
West Africa's capitals). 

Ask your travel agent for details, 
or write direct for a timetable to:- 

GHANA AIRWAYS, 8 New Bond Street London, W.1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 1791 or Victoria 8121 
Head Office: Ghana House, P.O. Box 1636, Accra 


ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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VC.10 SUPERB JET SERVICE 

HE GREAT AIRLINE OF AFRICA 



















All by herself, she processes thousands of invoices monthly. 


And she's not even a speed typist. 

But she does have the 5010 COMPU- 
TYPER* electronic Invoicing machine 
by Frlden to help her. 

All she does Is type variable informa¬ 
tion like item description, quantity, 
and cost. The 5Q10 computes every¬ 
thing for her electronically and types it 
on the invoice at high speed—in 
pounde, shillings, and pence. 

To . change the programming se¬ 
quence, she Just presses a button. 
There die 10 of these buttons which 
Can be programmed to make any 
invoice a slmplapne. And to change 
an application comp/ste/y—say from 

. . - 


invoicing to accounting—she merely 
removes the program panel and in¬ 
serts another pre-wired one. 

Your office typist could learn to 
use the 5010, too. With only an hour's 
instruction, she could be transformed 
into a one-girl invoicing department. 

For a most convincing demonstra¬ 
tion of the 5010, call your local Friden 
office—listed in your telephone difac¬ 
tory—or write to Friden International 

S.A., 130A, Avenue. “ 

Louise, Brussels 5, 

Belgium. Sales and ser¬ 
vice throughout Europe 
and the world. 

•AiaaoMJkchslaiiMN.iiie. 






The 5010 COMPUTYPER electronic invoicing machine by Friden 
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of last tveek h pleased the IDA and Worid 
Bank s pokes me n even furtbir, by being the 
first country to make a joint contribution 
with the IDA to a development scheme. 
The. IDA is mating a. fawn of $19.2 million 
to cover 80 per cent of the foreign 
exchange cost of agfain storage project in 
East Pakistan; this will be on its usual 
terms of 50 you*’ repayia&tt interest tree, 
with an annual I per doit sendee charge. 
Sweden with a $4.8 million untied loan is 
supplying the rest of the foreign exchange 
cost The terms are only a shade less 
general!. Interest at 2 per cent, repay¬ 
ment in 20 years. This- is the sort of 
partnership that the IDA wants, and it is 
rightly celebrating the first example. 

AMERICAN BANKING 

Each Others? Wash 

S ome of the American banks that seek 
temporarily idle funds from business 
corporations ny issuing interest-bearing 
negotiable certificates of deposit, known as 
CDs, are now trying to make this' form erf 
investment even more liquid and attractive 
by broadening the secondary market in 
Which these certificates are traded. The 
Bank of America and Bankers Trust Com¬ 
pany have been in this secondary market fOr 
some time, buying and selling for their own 
account CDs issued by other bank?. Now, 
First National City Bank has disclosed its 
entry into the secondary market as a dealer, 
and other banks are expected to follow. 

Negotiable certificates of deposit were 
introduced by the large New York banks 
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ifi ijpfir mainly to compete with commercial 
paper, the Unsecured promissory notes 
issued by the country’s major hire purchase 
finance houses. In practice,, however, CDs 
have' competed still rtqre srith Treasury 
bfils. Thus, in the' past four years; the 
amount of CDs Outstanding has risen more 
than five-fold to. about $16 billion, over¬ 
taking the' total of commercial paper out¬ 
standing, which has risen just over two-fold 
to $iojT billion. But in the'same period 
there was an actual drop of almost $2 billion 
to billion in Treasury bills held by com¬ 
panies other than financial institutions. 

If CDs are now to compete even more 
successfully than they hive with commercial 
paper itself,' they must be made still more 
liquid. .Finance houses issue their com¬ 
mercial paper notes in.exacrly the amounts 
and maturities required .by Investors, and 
will usually cash in paper before , maturity 
for any investor who changes his mind, 
CDs, by contrast, are issued In round sums 
from $100,000 upwards for round periods, 
usually three, six and nine months. So 
there is a need for a far more active secon¬ 
dary market in CDs than the one so far 
provided, even though this comprised most 
of the country’s leading government bond 
dealers. 

The issue of CDs over the past four years 
has, in itself, added a dimension to the lend¬ 
ing potential of the American banking 
system, by helping to direct available liquid 
funds to the places where they can be used. 
Now, banks as well as company treasurers 
have available a still more liquid asset 
returning about one-third of a percentage 
point more than Treasury bills. 


ftABTAVRICA 




Costly Status Symbols 

T he last hopes for s currencj anioo in 
Bast Africa y^nistoed some time ago: 
this week’s announcement that Kehya is to 
follow Uganda to s c^g u^itt^ owt aentral 

Bast African Currency Board s step closer. 
When it is finally dissolved/ its members 
are likely to get less than they may once 
hove hoped, since Aden proved last year to 
be entitled to an unexpectedly large snare of 

the board’s assets. 

On the bans of . the latest report of the 
East AMtisfS' Currency Board for the period 
ending last June goth, a sharing out of the 
board’s £50 million of external assets on 
dissolution' would provide Uganda ' with 
about £i5i million sterling. It has a 
domestic money supply of £80 million of 
money and near-money in its own economy; 
and Uganda’s commercial banks had net 
foreign liabilities of £8 million jamid-iyfij. 
Calculated on the mme, admittedly sketchy, 
basis, Kenya could-cxpect |0. emerge with 
reserves .of some ^iAJ mfllit>n,andah£8o 
million domestic money supply. Qnly Tan¬ 
zania, holding some £17} million of the 
board’s foreign exchange .assets against a 
£40 million domestic money supply, has a 
bright prospect of an independent currency 
that will' look “ soundly backed." 

These disparities alone threaten further 
unbalance through hot money flights 
between the three countries once the East 
Africa shilling vanishes with the East 
African Currency Board. 
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GILT EDGED MARKET 

Who Goes Short ? 


T he disappointing trade figures brought 
the traditional response in the gilt- 
edged market; prices were marked down 
across the board. The steam had already 
been taken out of the market, though, by. the 
earlier tightening of the credit squeeze and 
the stern words from Mr Callaghan and 
Lord Cromer, The chances of an early cut 
in Bank rate seem even more remote now. 
Yet, as die chart shows, the market appears 
to have anticipated the events of the past 
few weeks as long ago as last September. 
Earlier, the market’s belief that, rates'were at 
their peak, encouraging investors to go 
long, pushed down tpe yields at the long 
end and had inverted the more usual yield 
structure; short-dated stocks yielded, more 
than tong dated. By January a normal 
gap had appeared, Investment Institutions 
and private' investor^ fitgan to switch their 
buying from the long to the short end of the 


market. Last summer’s buying of long¬ 
dated and irredeemable stocks was tacitly 
admitted to have been premature. Hence 
even when hopes of an early cut in Bank rate 
were widespread after sterling’s September 
recovery, yields at the very long end of the 
market actually edged up. This is in direct 
contrast with the Fall in long-term interest 
rates after the sterling turn-rounds of 1957 
and 1961. .. Two things are different now. 
First, sterling’s recovery has been less sure. 
Second, the fixed interest market has been 
weighed down by the great flood of deben¬ 
ture issues, stimulated very largely by the 
change in corporate taxation. 

In autumn , last year the banks became 
active buyers of short bonds, but recently 1 
this buying has declined because of the . 
seasonal drain on liquidity. Some further 
rise in 'short-term yields is likely, but it is 
unlikely to go far. In time die banks will 


return to the market and there are plenty of 
buyers around now hoping for quick capital 
gains when they do return—probably in 
April. The two Exchequer stocks maturing 
in 1967 and 1968 both have wide u neutral 

Q1L.T EDGED YIELDS (Grow to redemption! 
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zones ” where they fare free of capital gains 
out liability. 
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Interest rates outside the gilt-odged 
market are tending to fall. Local authority 
rates for small loans are edging down from 
the long established 6} per cent level; 6} 
per cent for amounts uqder £500 is becom¬ 
ing common The building societies are 
getting all the money they want at 4 per 
cent; and one general manager at least be¬ 
lieves that a cut.of i per cent in their rate 
would . not deter lenders, although the 
administrative problems of i per cent 
moves do deter the bigger building 
societies. Invest on with cash waiting for 
investment, then, should switch from 
building societies, which are likely to 
lower their rate over the next year, 
to short-dated gilt-edged stock. Exchequer 
a per cent 1968 has a grossed up net re¬ 
demption yield of 7 i per cent; the return 
if the stock is sold a year and a day later will 
be higher still if Bank rate is cut in the 
meantime; the only capital risk comes from 
a possible return to a 7 per cent Bank rate. 


JAPANESE STOCK MARKET 

The Big Pay-Off 

T he Dow Jones stock price average on 
the Tokyo Stock Exchange rose on a 
rally of blue chips to a high of 1,500 last 
week, the best since July, 1963. Immedi¬ 
ately, it was announced that £20 million 
worth of shares held frozen by the Japan 
Securities Holding Association would be 
sold to the public. Another instalment of 
perhaps £30 million of its total of £250 
million in share holdings, bought as an 
attempt to support the market in 1965, will 
be sold back tO securities houses within a 
few months. The second agency that had 
supported the market, the Japan Joint 
Securities Company, also announced plans 
last week to sell limited amounts from its 
£190 million in share holdings. Official 
funds, originally from the Bank of Japan, 
had been used to keep more than six per 
cent of all the listed shares off the Tokyo 
exchange to maintain price levels above the 
1,000 Dow Jones line. 

Liquidating stock will be difficult with¬ 
out pushing the market down. But blocks 
of shares are to be sold back to the seeuxi-. 
ties firms at original purchase prices, plus 
interest, which should help subsequent dis¬ 
posal : the securities houses will themselves 
enjoy the resulting profits when they sell- 
these shares on a strong market. 

Nevertheless, Mr Makoto Ueamt, the 
Governor of the Bank of Japan, is already 
expressing doubts whether the bull market 
i$ really sufficiently sound to warrant these 
heavy sataft And recent profit figures from 
companies like Honda Motor and Canon 
Camera show how severely profit margins 
were squeezed last year—as, in a picture ~ 
familiar, to!some British firms, domestic 
recession involved tagger exports and* lower * 

profits from them:. 

In the same week Japan has reopened its 
bond market amid warnings from critics 
that it may prove to be a Pandora’s box. 
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Opposition Socialists are already complain¬ 
ing that Japan would not need a bond 
market at all if the government had. kept to 
a balanced budget. In preparation for the 
return to large-scale trading in national 
bonds for the first time since 1945, the bond 
sections of the Tokyo and Osaka stock ex¬ 
changes began trading in 30 first-class 
public and private corporation bonds. But 
trading in 61 % national bonds probably 
will not resume until April 1st. Current 
plans call for the sale of more; than £240 
million worth of the seven-year bonds by 
the end of March (£70 million worth were 
sold in January) through a syndicate of 
financial institutions Up to another £730 
million may be listed on the new bond 
market for sale in fiscal 1966. 

Despite the capital shortage, beleaguered 
small-scale enterprises are being given 
special attention by the nation’s bond ex¬ 
perts. A group of eight principal trustee 
banks—all heavy buyers of bonds would like 
to permit companies capitalised at under 
£2 million—and at present debarred from 
issuing bonds—to issue debentures. But 
the banks fear that such a new development 
could easily bring on a rush of bond issues 
which might glut the newly reopened bond 
market. So they wonder how far down on 
the size scale they can afford to travel. 
They seem prepared to accept bond issues 
from smaller firms if the issues are privately 
placed, but not if publicly offered. 

UNITEDGLASS/OWENS-ILLVNOIS, 

No Currencies for 
Take-overs 

T he American glass company Owens- 
Illinois is to invest £2.5 million in 
United Glass, just over half when United's 
shareholders approve and the rest in two 
years' time. Owens-Illinois will then hold 
a sixth of United's ordinary shares; and it 
has options to bring its holding up to two- 
sevenths. This investment coincides with a 
technical assistance agreement that will 
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allow* United to use Owens* techniques^ 
at least 10 years; Owens jpsc&s/jg 
royalty for tins. , 

Britain’s glass industry is notyfftowly 
competitive, and, despite modemisstiqh^ 
profits have been hard to make. United h*s 
cut back its labour force and works three 
shifts a day round tbe dock. There wif 
little room for further improving produc¬ 
tivity or capital utilisation until Owens made 
its offer. Owens uses machinery basically 
similar to United’s, but the improvements 
it has introduced, many of them protected 
by patents, enables it to work them at a 
far higher speed without sacrificing consis¬ 
tent quality. Once it has access to these 
improvements and to Owens* production 
know-how United reckons that its profits 
will be a quarter higher than they would 
otherwise have been. 

It might seem strange, then, that Owens 
did not take United over completely. But 
a takeover would have raised some nasty 
problems. Even if there were no objectiOh 
on the American side to the drain oh 
reserves, Owens would have had to get per¬ 
mission from the Board of Trade here for 
the takeover. Then it would have neded 
to satisfy the Bank of England not only 
by remitting dollars to buy the shares but 
also, it would seem, by repaying outstand¬ 
ing overdrafts. While the B?nk is reason? 
ably compliant and open to argument, 
Owens would have had to assume that 
future overdrafts would have been restricted 
to cover working capital, and the London 
debenture market would have beets doled 
to it. If the American authorities had 
baulked at the open ended dollar commit¬ 
ment to finance United’s capital programme, 
the whole investment could have turned 
sour. It is no wonder that Owens did not 
want to take United over. 

United’s shareholders are unlikely to 
object to the American company taking a 
large minority holding. Their company, 
needs cash for its capital programme and 
there should be a considerable boost to their 
earnings. They might reflect that if the 
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Phlegmatic over bad trade 
figures : cheered on 
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The boom starts again. 
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in ia11 mi n 


Do you have to atop growing? 


No, oot if you come to 1CFC which was formed for the 
specific purpose of helping small aad medium-sized companies 
with their natural growth, by providing development capital 
when it is most needed. 

Since we were founded in 1945, with the backing of the Bank 
of England and the Clearing Banks, we have helped over 
I,dOO companies; we are currently investing over a million 
pounds a month. We also offer plant purchase and plant leasing 
schemes, and help with such matters as stock exchange flota¬ 
tions. Our tttes are. keyed to those current elsewhere in the 


capital market and, although we make certain that every 
customer gets the help he needs in a form that ensures healthy 
growth without financial strain, we seek no interference in 
company affairs. 

If you are a company which wants to grow, we may he able 
to help you with an investment which could be anything front 
£5,000 to £300,000 on first application. Send for a copy of our 
booklet, Captoal flr Business. Then come aad talk to u$ about 
your specific needs. Fadu^a wc «n hetp^ou as we have helped 
so many others. 



Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Limited 
Plercy House, 7 Copthall Avenue, Loudon EC2 
Offices hi Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Manchester. Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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outlook were not good Owens would not 
have taken an equity stake; its royalty 
receipts alone would have given a good risk¬ 
free income. United's shares now yield 
6 . 4 % at ns. 9 <L; they look a good buy. 

triplevest 

A Capital Scheme 

T riplevest, the investment trust just 
formed by Samuel Montagu and 
Schroder, Wagg, adds a debenture to the 
dual “capital” and * income” shares 
structure now becoming fashionable, and 
thus adds another gearing element. The 
capital shares are entitled to all the capital 
growth of the trust's portfolio; the income 
shares are entitled to all the income, except 
for the interest paid on the debentures. 
This set-up is in some ways unfair to the 
income shareholders : a 10% appreciation 
in the trust's portfolio gives capital share¬ 
holders 33*Y. capital appreciation, whereas 
10% growth in income gives income share¬ 
holders an increase of just over n in their 
dividends. For the income shareholders 
have to pay interest on the debentures and 
management expenses, before their income 
is geared up. They would obviously benefit 
if the debenture capital were replaced by 
capital shares, which would not take any 
of the portfolio's income. But the capital 
shareholders benefit equally whether capital 
is provided by debentures or income shares. 

The gearing itself naturally works either 
way ; and a io‘V, fall in market values would 
reduce the asset value of the capital shares 
by 33 % ; a 30% fall would leave the shares 
with no asset value at all. The chances of 
such a fall are remote at the moment; but 
the odds would be considerably shortened 
if more trusts like Triplcvest were formed. 
Triple vest's capital gearing would be high 
without the debenture stock, with £12 
million in income shares ranking before the 
£6 million in capital shares ; the debentures 
add a further £2.5 million. A relatively 
small decline in the market could frighten 
the capital shareholders into selling—a 
move which would tend to lower the market 
further. Several highly geared trusts with 
£20 million market valuations, like Triple¬ 
vest, could form the spearhead or a 
Gadarcnc rush. 

MACHINE TOOLS 

Recovery is Just Around 
the Corner 

T here is nothing very much in Mr Denis 
Haviland's first report as chairman of 
Staveley Industries to indicate that the 
group is ready to take on the responsibility 
of reorganising Asquith Machine Tool. 
Nevertheless it countered the bid from B. 
Elliott with a marginally higher one: 
Elliott came back offering a few pence more. 
All the bids are in-cash plus shares, which 
gives the relative values a daily fluctuation, 
and at the moment Elliott's improved bid is 
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worth 14s, against Stavcley’s 14s 6d. Stave- 
Icy is. still pondering whether to raise the 
bid further. It is a much larger company 
than Elliott, with lower gearing and some 
cash, and could afford to go on outbidding 
Elliott’s Mr Jack Frye ; but it may not want 
to. 

Staveiey's present machine tool interests 
earned pre-tax profits of only £$80,000 in 
the year to end-Septembcr, 1965, well under 
a third of Stavelcy % $ total profits. Of its sub¬ 
sidiaries, James Archdale made money from 
its transfer machines for the motor industry, 
but not as much as in the past—it made 
£1 million ten years ago: there are definite 
signs of increasing foreign competition in 
th? field. Richards, in trouble since it 
introduced a revolutionary range of tools 
few customers would buy some two years 
ago, still made a substantial loss. Now 
Mr Haviland says: 

“ The problem of Richards was first 
analysed in 1962-63 when a substantial 
loss was made. A further review now 
being made indicates that the problem was 
then underestimated. Urgent considera¬ 
tion is therefore being given by your 
Board to the best use of Richards’ facili¬ 
ties” 

This leaves Craven Bros, which was mak¬ 
ing losses when bought last year. At the 
heavy end of the business it ought to be 
capable of integration with Asquith, but is 
not yet profitable. At the same time 
Asquith’s own fortunes may be on the rise, 
even after this year’s improved results: the 
Warner-Swaiscy Asquith machines ^or the 
motor industry arc at last making a profit, 
as are the new numerically controlled drill¬ 
ing machines. But neither Staveley nor 
Asquith has records comparable with Elliott. 

Staveley managed to increase its profits 
by £350.000 to £2.15 million pre-tax last 
year. Besides machine tools, which made 
£150,000 more than the previous year, the 
foundry and abrasives side contributed 
£140.000 more at £710,000 and chemicals 
and salt increased profits marginally to 
£620,000. Stavcley’s salt interests may be 
integrated with those of Cerebos, and in¬ 
deed the results from rationalisation in 
other divisions arc far more impressive than 
in machine tools. But it is the hope of 
recovery in these rhat has pushed the share 
price up to 43s. 6d. from below 30s. in tfie 
last couple of years. With the dividend 
raised more than hoped, and with a low 
base of profitability Staveiey’s shares still 
give 5.7^, and have a pricc/earnings ratio 
of 13: this might be interesting cx-Asquith, 
bur cum it would look decidedly less happv. 

MONEY BROKERS 

Where Three Are a Crowd 

T ins week's announcement of a possible 
merger between the two stockbroking 
firms of Sheppards and Company and 
Chase, Henderson and Tennant may prove 
another case of an outsider penetrating a 
closed City preserve by the only route the 
Bank of England seems willing to approve, 
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that of merger with an existing member* 
Sheppards is one of only three money 
brokers in the gilt-edged market accredited 
by the Bank of England—which, in recent 
years, is known to have turned down the 
odd application from newcomers to join the 
group. But the Bank has raised no objection 
now to the possible merger that could bring 
Chase, Henderson into the market, any 
more than it objected two weeks ago to 
Kleinwort, Benson’s entry into the bullion 
market through purchase of Sharps, Pixley. 
The Bank of England limits membership of 
the money broking market—as of other 
markets—partly to match supply and 
* demand, and partly to permit close super¬ 
vision of a key City activity. 

The two other stockbrokers that are 
accredited money brokers are Cazenove and 
Company and Laurie, Milbank and Com¬ 
pany ; the market, in its present form, has 
operated since the end of the last war. Its 
main function is to help even out undue 
trading fluctuations in the gilt-edged market 
by lending jobbers cash against the security 
of stock, and stock against cash. The cast 
loans g;ivc jobbers time to offload unwanted 
securities in an orderly fashion; and a 
jobber may pledge as collateral a security he 
intends selling and redeem it only when the 
sale has been made. Loans of stock provide 
jobbers with an alternative to impossibly 
large inventories of their own. 

In practice, loans of stock loom somewhat 
larger since jobbers also borrow directly 
from banks. Here, the brokers, who them¬ 
selves borrow from clearing banks, merchant 
banks, overseas banks and occasionally 
directly from business companies, provide 
only an alternative facility. And although 
nothing is known about turnover, individual 
loans of £3 million by a broker to a jobber 
are regarded as commonplace. A more un¬ 
rivalled service is the lending of stocks, 
which the brokers in turn borrow from 
institutional investors. The jobber here 
gives cash as collateral, which the broker 
lends to other jobbers or to the money 
market; or a jobber supplies collateral for 
one block of stock by pledging another. The 
money broker, in turn, secures his borrow¬ 
ing of stock from an institutional investor 
by handing over a like amount of some 
other stock. But whether he is lending cash 
against stock or stock against cash, the 
broker’s turn is a fine (but undisclosed) 
margin between his borrowing and lending 
costs. 

COMMONWEALTH DEBENTURES 

Cementing Friendship 

I nvestors arc getting increasingly choosy 
when confronted by debentures, so great 
is the selection available. They are also 
understandably wary about taking up a 
debenture issued by an unquoted company. 
To overcome investor resistance—and get 
cash from outside for some new capacity— 
Lafarge . Cement Quebec, a recently 
formed Canadian subsidiary of the big 
French cement company, Cimcnts Lafarge, 
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is giving subscribers to its $12 million 6} % 
debenture issue the right to buy shares. 
Each $1,000 of stock carries a warrant en¬ 
titling the holder to buy 20 shares at $11 a 
share up to 1971 and at $12.50 until 1976. 

This French approach to financing is 
subtle. By setting up a Quebec subsidiary, 
rather than working through the existing 
company which is based in British Colum¬ 
bia, Lafarge will be able to offer local French 
Canadians seats on the board. The share 
warrants will allow French Canadians to 
take an equity stake in a French Canadian 
company; outlets are already there, for three 
local companies making ready mixed con¬ 
crete have been guaranteed supplies under 
contract. The next move is likely to be the 
take-over of the companies, probably for 
shares, followed by a stock market quota¬ 
tion. But deference to Quebec patriotism 
will not endanger the French parent’s con¬ 
trol. All but 150,000 of the 1.3 million 
shares are held directly or indirectly by 
Lafarge and conversion of the warrants will 
add only 360,000 shares. While 51 f Y, of 
the equiry would keep Lafarge in control, 
the 49V0 minority would discourage any 
hostility to foreign investment. 


Bespoke Borrowing 

L ondon has always prided itself on the 
fluidity of its capital market. But it 
would be hard put to beat the debenture 
issue recently made by Australian Consoli¬ 
dated Industries. Investors can opt for five, 
ten or fifteen year debentures with coupons 
of 7% for the shortest stock and 7}% for 
the other two. Payment can be made in 
full on application, but there are two other 
payment terms: 50% down and a further 
50% at the end of September, or 10% 
down and 30% at the end of June, Septem¬ 
ber and December. Tailoring debenture 
issues to suit investors’ needs is a novel way 
of tempting money from a tight market, but 
it makes financial forecasting impossible 
until the applications are in. Of course, the 
amount to be raised ($12 million in the new 
Australian currency, i.e., about £5 million 
sterling) is minute beside the record £50 
million Imperial Chemicals issue, whose 
final call of £24 million was made this week. 
But the method of issue could find imitators. 


RUBBER MERGERS 

Viewed from Singapore 

A number of Malayan rubber plantations 
have been taken over by local Chinese 
interests and there are rumours of more . 
These have been criticised in London . But 
the slant is different in Singapore . 

Singapore 

syndicate of Chinese businessmen in 
Singapore, headed by Mr Cheam 
Theara Slew, formerly a member of Tunku 
Abdul Rahtftan’s government, and a relative 
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Mr Cheam argued that the rubber com¬ 
panies were not getting returns commensu¬ 
rate with the present-day value of assets 
employed in the business and that some 
companies held underused land—and also 
cash and British government securities. Mr 
Cheam added that if companies like Guthrie 
were sincerely interested in contributing to 
the commercial and economic wellbeing of 
Malaysia they would market the rubber in 
Malaya instead of giving to London “ the 
benefit of this activity —not to mention 
fat agency and secretarial fees and commis¬ 
sions. He deplored Sir Eric’s idea of “ the 
industry and the government working out 
a feasible and practical plan to put an end 
to take-over bids.” Mr Cheam, on the con¬ 
trary, hoppd that the Malaysian government 
would encourage Malaysians to take over so 
that they could cut down unnecessary 
London expenditure and increase profits. 

What is clear about these take-over bids 
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PAPER 

BULLETIN 

A quarterly publication of the EIU provides an 
objective analysis of the UK paper and board 
market for paper makers* uaera, stockbrokers and 
advertising agencies. 

j pao l al Reports In No. 44, February IMS 
THI FRENCH PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY' 
THE CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY * 

THE TREND OP BRITISH PAPER AND 
BOARD OUTPUT 

Details and subscription rates 1 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James'# Piece 

London SW1 

HYDe Park 6711 Ext 27 

60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murrey Hill 7-6660 



of Mr Tan Siew Sin, millionaire Malaysian 
Minister of Finance, is aiming to take over 
British controlled rubber companies *with a 
view to " making full use of their assets.” 
The syndicate is allegedly backed by funds 
of up to at least £1$ million: it is already 
using the money for bids, and one rather 
sensational bid is expected shortly— 
although details are hard to find as the men 
involved are a suspicious and secretive 
breed. “ Full use ” may mean producing 
rubber or, more likely, selling valuable land 
near towns for development as building 
sites. Where plantations are broken up, 
company reserves would be employed to 
purchase other estates. 

In an interview with the Singapore Sww- 
day Mail Mr Cheam said he resented the 



remarks of Sir Eric Griflith-Joncs, chairman 
of the Guthrie Corporation, which appeared 
in British and Malaysian newspapers. Sir 
Eric was reported to have “ deprecated any 
move by speculators to buy up at London 
share prices assets in Malaya which have 
an appreciably higher value he also feared 
that exploitation of trees would reduce their 
effective productive life. Mr Cheam 
attacked these remarks as neo-colonist. 

Let Sir Eric not get away with the idea 
that he is the only one who knows how 
to plant rubber and to run rubber com¬ 
panies. The days of such arrogant ideas 
are gone. Any suggestions that Malayan 
control of rubber companies was not in 
the interests of shareholders seems to me 
an old colonial stunt. 


is that Malaysian financiers. (including in 
that term Singapore Chinese) now know 
how to organise money for employment in 
a big wav, and that a very considerable 
amount of money is available, mostly as the 
result of tin-mining activity. These busi¬ 
nessmen want capital appreciation as well 
as a 12% return, and are confident they can 
get it. They do not want any unnecessary 
expense in excessive agency charges. More, 
they can avoid the heavy charge on profits 
earned overseas imposed by Britain’s 1965 
budget and so greatly increase the teal 
return on their money. They can thus par¬ 
ticipate fully—and profitably—in their own 
country's economic life, and they have no 
scruples whatsoever in making the fullest 
use of a company’s assets to make more 
money. In Singapore they have a most 
modern Stock Exchange, and all the mem¬ 
bers are keenly interested in the take-over 
bid technique of making money fast. 


In Brief ... 

The Export Game 

Dental Manufacturing is not withdrawing 
its bid for Amalgamated Dental despite the 
Board of Trade’s reference of the takeover 
to the Monopolies Commission; but the 
Board’s action has prevented any takeover 
for the moment. Dental believes that the 
Board’s main concern is the counter bid 
from the American company, Dentists’ 
Supply, and it points out that if it were to 
take Amalgamated over it would be able 
to substitute British exports for American. 
Amalgamated has a large agency business 
for Dentists’. By publicising its aim to 
increase exports a small electronics com¬ 
pany managed a few months ago to squeeze 
some more money from its unwilling 
bankers. But the Monopolies Commission 
may not be export orientated. 
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Management Assistance Inc. 


$lG.7S7,45o 


6%% Subordinated Capital Debentures Due December 31.1980 

215,349 Shares 

Common Stock 

(Pdi Value 10) 

The above seomiries w*mo offeied in Uniir. eanh ron r i*i«inr| of $50 prin» ipul amount of Hehen- 
lures and one share of Common Stock* The Company Offered hoMnr. of its Common Slock ihe 
light to subsnnbo for those Unity. Ihe subsciiption offer expiicd on Jaiiuuiy 2 /. 1966 . 

White, Weld & Co. 


Incorporated 


fk 

A 


February 15. 1966 


BRUCE PEEBLES AND CO. LIMITED 

The Annual General Meeting of BRUCE PEEBLES AND CO. LIMITED will be held on March 11th at Edinburgh. 
The following arc extract* from the Circulated Statement of the Chairman, Mr. T. Coughtric, C.B.E., LL.D. 


Trading Results since 1962: 

1665 

1964 

1963 

1962 


£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Output . 

6,067 

7,884 

6,490 

5,688 

Trading Profit, before charging Depreciation, Interest and Taxation 

639 

748 

725 

525 

Available for Dividend. 

433 

310 

279 

231 

Preference Dividend, Net . 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Ordinary Dividend, Net . 

168 

188 

161 

107 

Profit retained ... 

239 

116 

112 

119 

Return on Capital Employed. 

iO‘7% ’ 

11 - 3 % 

13 - 0 % 

11 *2% 

Number of Employees. 

3,782 

3,435 

3,006 

3,119 


The increase in output and growth in profit has been achieved despite reorganisation and against ever increasing 
competition. 

The power transformer factory at East Pilton is now fully operational and the distribution transformer division made an 
encouraging contribution to results. In the rotating plant division large areas of the old building are being demolished and a new 
factory of 50,000 square feet will be completed in September, 1966 . - The motor control gear and instrument companies have 
traded profitably. A new range of motor control gear will be on exhibition in March. The technical and commercial association 
with Brown Boveri on switchgear is progressing satisfactorily. 

Expenditure on building and plant from 1962 to 1965 was £ 2 , 376 , 000 . Further expenditure of £ 959,000 has been 
authorised. This programme and the increased working capital has been willingly supported by the Group's principal bankers. 

Part of the bank overdraft will be funded at an appropriate rime. The order book at £I6m. provides a base load for the 
factories for a considerable period ahead. A continuing growth will depend on improving quality of effort in all fields. Towards 
this end a more powerful computer will be installed in the latter half of 1966 . 

, Subject to approval at the Annual General Meeting, the Company will act in future as a Holding Company under rhe name 
of Efaic* Peebles Industries Limited* The Boards of the operating Companies will become entirely executive. 

A Final Ordinary Dividend of 8 per cent has been recommended. 
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Bass, Mitchells & Butlers Limited 




66 It is our firm intention to see our great name 
remain in the forefront of the industry 
both m home and overseas M 

Alan Walker (Chairman) 



” "1 thanks to the efforts of Import Bottlers our share 
| of this market is growing steadily. 

| We have not been idle in other export fields* 
In Japan at the British Trade Fair in September 
Wt gave the Japanese the first opportunity of 
tasting our beer and we hope that this new ven¬ 
ture can be moved through its infant stage to fult 
I maturity. In North America we continue to ex- 
1 pain! Cm,” !. r f d ? 1 anc * we are redoublfhg our efforts 
—I in that field. We have plans to wi* 
markets. 


The Fifth Annual General Meeting of Bass, 
MitcheHs ft Butlers Limited was held on Feb¬ 
ruary 14 in London. Mr. H. Alan Walker (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The drop in trading profit was a disappoint¬ 
ment and we certainly did not do as well as we 
had hoped. We hod a poor first half of the year. 
A severe duty increase in the April Budget was 
followed by a summer which occasioned us no 
joy at all. Seasonal trade which was slow in 
getting under way never really came up to ex¬ 
pectations. the change in the date of the August 
Bank Holiday did not operate in our favour and 
the holiday season ended early. There is no 
doubt that the re-organization of our Marketing 
structure caused some diversion of effort, and 
momentum was not regained until later in the 
year. 

The trading profit in fact was 4'46 per cent 
down but higher income from investments and 
interest minimized the disparity with the pre¬ 
vious year. 

PRODUCTION At Cape Hill Brewery we have 
introduced further mechanisation with the com¬ 
pletion of a new central racking plant. At the 
same brewery we centralized our mineral water 
production and closed down two small fac¬ 
tories operating within the area. 

Work is now in hand on a new bottled beer 
stores and distribution centre, which it is hoped 
will be completed in 1967. Apart from simplifying 
distribution, economies should stem from the 
closing of obsolete plants. The maximum degree 
of mechanical handling will be introduced. 

So far as Burton-on-Trent is concerned, I did 
indicate last year that considerable re-organiza¬ 
tion and concentration of our production facili¬ 
ties were necessary to our progress. We are pro¬ 
ceeding with the modernization of our racking 
room and cask washing facilities. This is the 
first stage in the reconstruction at Burton which, 
we believe, is vital to the future of the Group. 
Work on the new boiler house is now almost 
completed and other parts of our programme of 
construction are timed to fit in with the overall 
plan. 

MARKETING Home: The Marketing organi¬ 
zation of the Group has been streamlined and is 
now based on,6ix separate Regional Companies. 
The operation of Regional Companies giyae an 
excellent opportunity for the Group to train ex¬ 
ecutives of the quality we require. 

Hunt Edmunds became part of the Group dur¬ 
ing the year and their specialist knowledge is 


being used to operate the Group Hotels, Motels 
and large catering houses. We believe that good 
progress has already been made in putting this 
side of our business on a profitable basis more in 
line with the capital employed. 

The costs of operating our managed houses 
continue to increase and wages, rates, cost of 
heating and electricity have risen appreciably. 
Our customers rightly demand higher standards 
of service and of amenities, all of which cost 
money and it is difficult to see how an increase 
in the prices of certain beers can long be delayed. 

In South Wales we have since the end of the 
last financial year, purchased the remainder of 
the share capital of Thomas Morgan ft Sons, 
Limited of Bridgend. This business in which wo 
have had an interest for many years, operates in 
an area close to our own, and, we believe, ad¬ 
vantages will accrue from its acquisition. 

In the Republic of Ireland we have re-organ- 
ized our distribution arrangements which are 
now in the hands of John Egan ft Sons of Dublin 
and John Daly ft Co., of Cork. In Northern Ire¬ 
land we have made arrangements with the Irish 
Bonding Co., Ltd., for distribution and repre¬ 
sentation outside the Belfast area. Both of these 
arrangements should result in more efficient and 
more economic operation. 

EXPORT By far the most important event on 
the Export front has been the acquisition of Im¬ 
port Bottlers S.A. of Brussels, which has a chil¬ 
ling and bottling plant at Termonde in Belgium. 

Today Belgium is second only to West Ger¬ 
many in the per capita consumption of beer and 


WIRES AND SPIRITS The House of Liggins 
has made steady progress during the year and- 
the quality of its full range of Wines and Spirits 
is appreciated by our customers. 

PROPERTIES We have proceeded with the 
policy of spending heavily on our properties with 
a view to increasing their attraction in the eyes of 
the public. 

We have opened no less than 28 new public 
houses and renovated upwards of 300 others at 
a total cost of C3\ million. 

The Group continued to be affected severely 
by Compulsory Acquisition of licensed houses- 
by Local Authorities busy with their redevelop¬ 
ment schemes. During the year a total of 67 
licensed properties were closed, of which 44 
were closed under Compulsory Purchase Orders. 

FUTURE At this moment it is just not possible 
to gauge how we are likely to fare during the 
current year. We are faced with rising costs of 
wages, materials and services. We have tried to 
contain these increased costs by heavy invest¬ 
ment in plant and in greater efficiency, but there 
is justification for a price advance. 

I believe the Group ia developing on sound 
lines. It is our firm intention to see our great 
name remain in the forefront of the industry both 
at home and overseas. Competition is fierce but 
we have with us a strong and hard-working team 
of salesmen, technicians and administrators who 
rightly have learned to find in this competition a 
stimulus for greater activity. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPARATIVE FIGURES FROM THE ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1965 


▲ 



1965 

1964 

1963 


£ 

C 

£ 

Group Profit lor year beforo taxation 

11,681,150 

11.839.832 

9,777.188 

Taxation 

3,881,111 

1.191.947 

4927,613 

Provision for taxation no longer require# 

169,284 

95.000 

— 

Interests of Outside Shareholders 

38,116 

43.719 

42.808 

Group Profit after taxation attributable 
to Bass, Mitchslls h Butlers Limited 

7,841,131 

4,699.469 

4,808.7S§ 

Preference Dividends 

346,673Ismael 

211.664 (net) 

211.884 

Ordinary Dividends 

4.341.267firms) 

2.633.409 (net) 

2.221.839 

Retained Profits 

3,146,288 

2.854,399 

2.373,158 
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The Annual General Meeting of Lloyds Bank 
Limited was held on February 11th at the Head 
Office, 71, Lombard Street, London, EC3. 

Mr Harald Peake, the Chairman, presided. 

With the concurrence of the members present 
the Report and Accounts and the Statement by 
the Chairman, all of which had been previously 
circulated, were taken as read. 

The Chairman then said: The offer recently 
made for the capital of the National Bank of 
New Zealand has been fully successful in that, 
with our previous holding, we now hold, or 
have acceptances for 95.7 per cent of die issued 
capital, and we are now, therefore, in a position 
to acquire die remaining shares. 

I also have to announce that having regard 
to the provisions of die Finance Act 1965 die 
Directors have today declared a first interim 
dividend of 2 V per cent actual, payable on 
April 1st to shareholders in die register of 
members at the close of business on February 
28, 1966. In the absence of unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, the Directors intend to declare in July 
1966 a second interim dividend of not less than 
21 per cent actual payable in August. It must 
not be assumed that the total distribution by 
way of dividend for 1966 will exceed that 
for 1965. 

The first and second interim dividends, to 
which I have just referred, will be paid also on 
the shares to be issued to die shareholders of the 
National Bank of New Zealand Limited in 
consequence of the recent otter made to them 
by Lloyds Bank. 

After the Chairman had replied to questions, 
die Report and Accounts were adopted and die 
other ordinary business was transacted. 

MR MICHAEL G. H. BROWN’S REMARKS 

Proposing that a vote of thanks be given to 
the Chairman, the Directors, die General 
Management and the Staff for their services in 
1965, Mr Michael G. H. Brown said: 

Mr Chairman, my Lords, Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men, may I, on behalf of the Shareholders, first 
of all thank you, Mr Chairman, for presiding 
here today. 

Then, I would like to thank you and the 
whole Board, as well as the Regional Boards, for 
many things but perhaps particularly for main¬ 
taining the very high reputation of our Bank. 
You have got very big issues to consider. A 
Balance Sheet total of nearly £2.000 million 
imposes great responsibilities, not only to your 
Shareholders, but to your Depositors, to your 
Staff and to the Nation as a whole. These 
responsibilities have not been lessened in this 
year by the strains on sterling. 

Our debt to Mr Warburton and his Head¬ 
quarters' Staff is dearly shown by the excellence 
of the year's working. This made possible the 
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decision of the Board to increase the Dividend 
and we are glad that it has also helped to im¬ 
prove the salary and wage scales. 

But, particularly, I want to refer to the 2,170 
Branch Managers and their Staffs. In other 
spheres and countries I have had some 
experience of the personal problems facing a 
Manager of a local office, particularly when 
he has to reduce the amount and number 
of advances. 

In many places the Manager and his customer 
are members of the same clubs or rotary. Their 
wives sit on the same committees and their 
children go to the same school>. 

It is not easy to restrict credit or seek new 
deposits under these conditions. 

We would like you, Mr Chairman, to convey 
to the 26,750 members of vour Staff in your 
many offices the fact that the Resolution I have 
been asked to propose is more than a formality. 
It carries with it the realisation of your Share¬ 
holders that your Staff have difficult but worth¬ 
while jobs and our sincere appreciation for the 
way in which they carry them out. 

In seconding the Resolution, Mr B. Yeats 
Brown, said: 

Mr Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have 
great pleasure in seconding that Resolution. I 
would like to add a welcome, if I might, to our 
new Directors, to Mr Warburton, who has given 
us able and devoted service throughout his, 
career, to Lord Beeching, who, I hope, will see 
more Branches opened with us than he has ever 
closed . . . (laughter) . . . ro Brigadier 

Hargreaves, who is not known to me personally, 
but coming from the north country will, I am 
sure, add to our counsels that particular brand 
of “no-nonsense" epitomised, I think by Boy¬ 
cott in Australia when they had a scare about 
chicken-pox before the Test match: 

“ My mother is from Yorkshire : she will have 
seen that I had all thovc childish ailments at the 
appropriate time." (Laughter.) 

I would Like to ask, Mr Chairman, on behalf 
of all the Shareholders if you would particularly 
extend a welcome to the Managers and Staff of 
the National Bank of New Zealand. I hope that 
the even closer association between the two 
banks, on either side of the world, will develop 
fruitfully and may perhaps forge further links 
in a chain across the whole world thereby in¬ 
creasing the banks* already very efficient services 
overseas. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

In reply, the Chairman thanked Mr Michael 
Brown and Mr Yeats Brown for their kind 
remarks. He added: We much appreciate die 
confidence which Shareholders phee in us. I 
am extremely lucky in having a Board of 
Directors who work hard for the Bank and, as 
regards the Staff, I am extremely proud to be, 
for the time being, the head of a Bank with 


^uch-an* excellent Staff right the way from the 
top to the bottom. 

On behalf of myself and the Directors, thank 
you very much indeed for your vote of thanks. 

I am going to ask our Chief General Manager, 
Mr Warburton, if he will add, on his own behalf 
and on behalf of the Staff, a few remarks to what 
I have said. 

MR E. J. N. WARBURTON’S REMARKS 

Mr E. J. N. Warburton (Chief General 
Manager) in response, said: Mr Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, once again it is with real 
pleasure and some pride that I speak on behalf 
of the Staff, in reply to your kind resolution. 
I take it not only from what has so kindly been 
said but also from the warmth of your recep¬ 
tion, that this resolution is not just a traditional 
politeness. 

There arc just over 26,000 of us, as Mr Michael 
Brown mentioned, and for all of these, in city, 
town and village, I would like to thank you 
sincerely for your expression of good will, after 
the end of another year of effort, a year which, 
as always, has brought its crop of problems. 

One of our intermittent problems is the 
“ stop-go " of credit policy. This year we are 
in a " stop " year or, perhaps more politely, in 
a year of restraint. Whatever we call it, it does 
mean that we have had to ask our Managers to 
have regard ro national policy and directives in 
assessing lending propositions. Any Bank 
Manager worth his salt—and, if I may, I claim 
that title for ours—is, first and foremost, a man 
of business, and it must always be frustrating 
for a man to have to decline on grounds of 
narional policy propositions which he would hove 
been quite happy to accept if he had had a free 
hand. 

There is one further aspect of the vest’s work 
which I would like to mention especially. This 
is the introduction of computer, data processing 
techniques, an exercise which requires a lot of 
technical skill, and it is with pleasure that I say 
that the whole of the Staff who are engaged in 
this very rechninl operation have been recruited 
from our own numhers. They have been mined 
and are performing their duties in a most 
exemplary wnv. I must express mv thinks, if 
I may, Mr Chairman, to them for what they have 
done for us in that field. 

This is going on ; it is being developed all 
the time and our Stan are meeting the challenge 
of these new methods with skill and determina¬ 
tion without in any wav, I hope, detracting from 
the personal service which it is our constant aim 
to achieve. 

I thank you again for your confidence and for 
your kind expressions of goodwill towards us 
and I can assure you that what we have been 
doing in the past, it will be our constant 
endeavour to maintain in the future. (Applause.) 
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VOLTAS LIMITED 

BOMBAY 

The eleventh Annual General Meeting of 
Volta* Limited (Chairman Mr P. A. Narlelwala; 
Managing Director, Mr R. *F. S. Talyarkhan) 
was held at -Bombay on February 3, 1966. 

The following is a summary of the results for 
the year ended August 31, 1965 (figures for the 
previous year shown in brackets): 

Total sales including consignment turnover: 
Rs.460 million (Rs.417 million); Profit before 
Taxation: Rs.23.8 million (Rs.21.9 million); 
Taxation: Rs.141 million (Rs.141 million); 
Transfer to Development Rebate Reserve: 
Rs.1.52 million (Rs.0.2 million); Transfer to 
General Reserve: Rs.4.3 million (Rs.2.8 mil¬ 
lion); Dividend: 15 per cent (15 per cent). 

The issue of 102,000 “ Rights ” shares of 
Rh. 100.- each at a premium of Rh 25.- per 
share made in September/October 1965 was 
over-subscribed by about Rs.l million. 

During the year under review, the construc¬ 
tion of Units 1 and 2 of the Company’s Thana 
factory was completed and manufacturing opera¬ 
tions were commenced. The Company intends 
to consolidate manufacturing activities in the 
fields of Mining, Airconditioning and Materials 
Handling equipment before diversifying further. 

The Company has entered into a Technical 
Collaboration Agreement with Yale & Townc, 
USA, for the manufacture of Fork Lift Trucks 
at the Thana factory. 'Hiis project will he imple¬ 
mented soon. 

Two of the joint venture schemes, namely, 
Scottish Indian Machine Tools Limited for the 
manufacture of Sheet Metal Working Machines 
and Tata-Merlin & Gcrin Limited for the manu¬ 
facture of electrical switchgear, have made good 
progress. The former has gone into production 
whilst the latter is scheduled to commence 
manufacturing operations later this year. 

Dealing with the economic situation prevail¬ 
ing in the country, the Chairman, in his state¬ 
ment to the shareholders, has said that the 
past year witnessed a mounting strain on the 
country's economy due to internal causes as well 
as external factors. In addition to the problem" 
created by stagnation in agricultural output 
because of the failure of the -monsoon and the 
high level of defence expenditure, the rising 
tempo of development and adverse balance of 
payments have depleted the country's foreign 
exchange reserves and continue to exert pressure 
on iliv price situation. 

Nearly 60 per cent of rhe total turnover con¬ 
sisted of indigenously produced goods. A fair 
percentage of the turnover represented sales to 
priority sectors, namely, defence and agriculture. 
The Company continues to play a notable part 
by helping the farmer with advice and guidance 
and supplying him with equipment necessary 
for mechanised farming. The only way to obtain 
better results from investments already made is 
to sec that priority projects in the defence and 
agriculture oriented industries, especially farm 

C hanisation, are made a first charge on the 
itry's foreign exchange resources. 

As a major supplier of earthmoving and con¬ 
struction equipment, the Company has main¬ 
tained inventories of spare parts at a high level, 
so that customers' requirements could be 
adequately met although it has meant for the 
Company the locking up of a considerable 
amount of funds. Despite the shortages and 
delays, the Company has sufficient flexibility to 
withstand the strains and stresses of the critical 
days ahead and maintain its leading position in 
the sphere of marketing and distribution backed 
by a sound manufacturing base. 


F.W. W00LW0RTH at CO LTD 


Extracts from Mr F. L. Chaplin's Review 

The Annual General Meeting of F. W. Woolworth and Co. Limited, wilt be held on 
11th March, 1966, in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated statement by the Chairman. Mr K. L. 
Chaplin, for the year ended 31st December. 1965 : 

RESULTS 

The consolidated profit, before taxation, amounted to £39.243.146 and shows an 
increase of £ 1.589,997 over the profit for the previous year. Sales for the year reached a new 
record but the total operating expenses of the stores also showed a further substantial 
increase, particularly in staff costs, where the increase includes the cost of the introduction 
during the year of a five-day working week. National Insurance contributions, rates, 
lighting and heating also showed Luge increases and vve can exercise very little control over 
these items. 

Our increased sales have enabled us to meet these extra expenses and to lease a 
reasonable margin of profit on the capital investment during recent years 

The consolidated net profit, after taxation, amounted to £25.380.040 and the increase of 
£8.628.218 in comparison with l l >64 is exceptional following the taxation changes. 

The dividends paid and proposed on the ordinary stock lot the Year 1965 total 20 per 
cent less income tax at 8s 3d in the L and amount, with the dividends on the prelerenee 
stock, to £11.280.000 

The changes made by the Finance Act 1965 in the bases of taxing the profits and 
distributions of companies have been the subject of detailed press comment. lo sum¬ 
marise the company’s position, if the new basis of taxation had been fully operative in 
1965, the balance of profit retained of £14.100.040 would have been reduced by £7.920,000 
(the income (ax on dividends paid and proposed) to £6.180.040. If the rate of corporation 
lax for 1965 is higher than 35 per cent, then for each I per cent in the rale above 35 per 
cent the retained profit would be further reduced by approximately 1400.000. 

PROGRESS DURING 1965 

Of the 9 new stores opened in 1965. 6 were sclf-seivice stores: in addition, 3 stores 
were altered from counter service to sell service. It is our policy, in suitable locations, 
for new nr altered stores to he operated on a self-service basis, although in some depart¬ 
ments counter service must be retained. Wc have tnmsfcried 7 stores to new locations, 
whcie each has at least twice the sales floor area of the old store, and we have also 
extended or modernised a further 23 stores. 

The total expenditure dunng 1965 on icul estate, construction co-ds and fixtures for 
the new stoics, and improvements and extensions to existing stoics, amounted lo £8.000.000. 

Dining 1965 vve have continued to receive fiist-class service fiom the thousands of 
munufncUiicrs whose goods v\c buy. In particular, we appreciate their readiness to 
co-opciutc with our buyers in developing new and impiovcd ranges ol merchandise. 

It gives me great plcasiwc once again to thank the many thousands of the company’s 
employees who have worked loyally and clTiuently in contributing to the results for 1965. 

PROSPECTS FOR 1966 

Our trading results depend on many factors which at the commencement of the year 
cannot be predicted with accuracy. Any matenal change in the state of the national 
economy during the year could have a marked influence on sales ,md costs. Apart from 
this. | expect a further expansion of business in the cuirent year, and also ail incicase 
in operating costs. I am conlidwiit that the grcatci efficiency of our operations will produce 
a stcacty lMip'-o'cmcnt in our trading results over a peiiod. and vve shall strive to show the 
tangible pi oofs of this in 1966. 

FINANCIAL RECORD FOR PAST TEN YEARS 


(Figuics in UX)0\x) 


Year 

Profit before 
Depreciation 
and Taxation 

Taxation 

Net Profit 
after 
Taxation 

Ordinary 

Slock 

Dividends 

Total 

Net 

Assets 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1956 

24,001 

12,309 

11,004 

7,763 

52.613 

1957 

iSllKMl 

14,782 

10,995 

ms 

feii#! 

1958 

27,230 

13,488 

12,313 

7,761 

74,233 

1959 

29,905 

13,276(1) 

14,997 

10,680(2) 

78,896 

1960 

32,804 

16,305 

14,665 

10.336 

84,776 

1961 

34,767 

17.602 

15.184 

10,370 

90,136 

1962 

37,683 

18,798 

16,702 

104152 

96.602 

1963 

39,928 

20,208 

17,350 

11,576 

139,111 

1964 

40.471 

20,901 

16,752 

114176 

144,704 

1965 

42,297 

13,863 

25380 

11,104 

157,784 


NOTTS : (l) Taxation 1959 is stuted after crediting £1,004,275 arising from the reduction in the 
rate of income tax from 9s. 6 d. to 7.?. 9 d. in the pound. (2) Ordinary stock dhidemfs in 1959 
included the special Jubilee bonus amounting to £1,378,125. 


On revaluations the properties were written up in 1957 by £13,081,474 and in 1963 bv £35.884,338. 
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BREVITT LIMITED 

Strong demand for products 


The seventeenth Annual General Meeting of 
Brcviit Limited was held on February 17 in 
Leicester. 

The following is the statement of the Direc¬ 
tors circulated with the Accounts of the 
Company for the year ended October 31, 19f>5. 

The Group Profit for the year, before taxation, 
amounted to £110,40], compared with £71,680 
for the ten months ended October 31, 1964. 
The demand for Brcvjti products is such that, 
in the absence of adverse conditions which might 
alfcct business generally, the progress fore¬ 
shadowed last year should continue to be made 
an 1966. Ifowevcr. increased labour costs due to 
shorter working hours which will come into 
effect in March, 1966, and rising material prices, 
vt. ill inevitably reduce profit margins. 

After providing for Corporation Tax at 40 per 


cent the Group net profits amount to £63,186. 
The dividend on the Preference Shares requires 
£5,064 and a *um of £11,700 has been trans¬ 
ferred to the Reserve for Preference Shares 
Redemption, thus increasing it to £120,000. 

The Directors have had regard to the necessity 
of retaining profits in the business to meet 
expected growth and to consolidate the finances 
of the Group, and a sum of £35,000 has been 
transferred to General Reserve. The Board is 
able to recommend the payment of a dividend 
of 10 per cent less Income Tax on the Ordinary 
Share Capital in respect of the year under 
review. 

The Directors express their thanks to the per¬ 
sonnel of the Group for their hard work and 
co-operation throughout the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


National Provincial Bank 
Limited 

ESTABLISHED 1833 

Statement of Liabililic* mid Asset* December 31, 1965 
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Guide 

to 

Weights 

and 

Measures 

Compiled by the Statistical 
Department of The Economist. 


LIABILITIES 

Capital paid up . 

Pharr Premium Account . 

Reserve Fund... 

Current, Deposit and other Account*. 

Liabilities for Acceptance*, EndorM* incut*, Engagements, etc. ... 


838,712,953 

19 , 594 , 22 * 

23,716,279 

1,129,948,9*5 

69,180,758 


81,271453,172 

assets 


Loin, Bank Note* and Balance* w tfli llie Bank of England. 

Balanced with, and Cheques in of collection on, Ollier Banks in the (uited Kingdom 

and Irelaud, and Cheques, Drafts, etc., in transit . 

Money at call and short notice. 

Bills Discounted and Rc-financrable Credits . 

Special Deposit with the Bank of England. 

Investments . 

Advances to Cutflomers and other Accounts. 

Invest menu in Sulitiidiary Companies. 

Trade Investuiciits . 

Ilank Premised. 

Liabilities of Customers for Acceptance*, Endorsements, Engagements, etc. 


£91,799,498 


199472,461 

198,692,999 

142,982,499 

10,300,000 

130,997,649 

562,923,765 

31,119,108 

7,156,572 

15,927,943 

69,180,758 


HEAD OFFICEt 


U .271.253,172 


15 B1SHOPSGATE, LONDON. EC2 


I hr 

Economist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available from 
Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and 
are gilt-lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues-of the normal 
edition together with the quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air 
edition with two quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped 
on the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 
is 14s. Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited. 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 

London. W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 


96 pages of facts and 
figures on the weights 
and measures of the world. 

For the most widely used 
units, tables of 
equivalents are given; 

for units that are used 
only in certain countries 
and trades, conversion 
factors are given. 

The Guide, nowin its 
second edition, costs 
17/6d. (U.S. $2.45) 
post free for cash with 
order, from: 


Publications Department, 
The Economist, 

25 St. James's Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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f*IJi.A.SK l lalT^ ut i.i5 p m on Sunanv. 
Fctmiunr St>68. to tUe Right Honourable 
Homy Brook*, M.P,. mSmIUBS on tin 
Hume Servlet for the Margery Fry Memorial 
t-iind** Hwvjc for tyttyDlDM ex-prisonere, 

.bW Guide co&rtof 
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*rd from £5 per week. 
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town . 
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__ _ Cancelled export 

order* direrl Irom eminent tsitloih includin'! 

F O. And*ron. Benson ft CleKtf HuutMium. 
KiIkoux ft Fri-nch. OK. Suits, nverciMl* (nun 
1! «ns. RFGrNT PHFHfi CO. (‘2nd Floor Ult). 
14 Dover Htrecl. Piccadilly, London. W.l. 

ITYT>e imi« ’rift). J _ _ 

Sahara He-Afforestation 

Trees nl.muid now will b# your stake in 
the (ill ure. 

TIU.I.H rmivo rain and fiptilk land. 

Tiee*. iri Memory. Trees lr» Tribute 
I!-.. 6*1 a ill ul.iiit and tend one tree. 

UHU.OOO needed this year. 

WAlt ON WANT 

* Model-y Rond. Ealing. WS. ___ 


riu. urn rimr^sgocTSTiDN or - 

ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS LIMITED 
(Jneoi punned l»23l. The ne\t FxaminuUone 
Will hr IHd tmm May 24 to 37, 1666. 
Membership ran only be obruined by those 
who have nu'-s-d the prescribed examinations. 
Copies «»f (lie Syllabus are obtainable from the 
Becreuiv. siamim-d House, *2-4 China irk 
Hiirh lto.Hl. London, W.4. 

COTNN AND MEDALS. Europe's tamest “ 
N'lmlAtnnrtam will purchase collection. and 
choice pieces. Catalogue of hnirl.^li Coins, 
IDs. (id. a. A. 8KABY LTD.. U1 -«.» Cheat 
Pprrjkind Street. Idondon, W 1. LAN .'1077. 
iMfif 'Cit.I lij£ TO BRITAIN (David Murdoch'*! 
COVtfrln: Britain’s Value for Money Holldav 
AeeunnnodaMon. Tlio perfect Tuin'm; Ou*de 
(nr lied and Hreukfaat. and Bed. Hrn.ikfust 
und Lwmiltiti Dinner. Coven. all HtHujn. 

I Hum Kited Llnoui'hout. Price 3t «d 
Obt-iimbln rlimugh W. H. Smith und all 
Ootnl Bookshop.*. 


Services to Export 

The Exporter's Club 

Ocriiild 7 

Urieni:«ti*>n Courses Member* - ' Bar 
Crush Luiiguuue Course* with Lsnauuire 
LaimMiiji v. 

F* hri.u y uflih French (3 week* ‘ta hour*) 

7tli (»**rmun l.l 'v*i:k« mi I'uuisi 

M *'*'h I tlta 11 iillim C! v* ler 0(1 hours) 

Mil■'(ill ‘ !lNi Sp.inhh (2 ■ *M» hums) 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


BitlOflTON EDUCATION COMM1 ITKtt 

Brighton Technical College 

Higher Xational Diploma in Business 
Studies 

AimlWwionn hr* ln”<t*d for entrv to the 
h'iovi? two-.V'VM lull-'i*iie course, wlurh 
cniiiuiiMitcs mi Srpiember, i»*»H btu l>-nts 
imihl Invc iw Ii-iM one “A" l- sol p.i 
(in an O N.L). in Business biudirs m 
Cuinmo'-iT) 

The D'plonia piovldes a vuliiulde 
quul.ilmiion tor limy Recking oil 
prini'iiiMi.iLive ni iii.inuui>iial i‘uii;o» in 
bii.nii'-ss. ll li-ada to some etenunlmi^ 
fioiii exiimuoiCioiiR set bv such piotcsuufriul 
builics as ihu CIS.. A.C.C A., und 
Institute o( Market in,'. 

The inn Urn tv ul Mudents will he eligible 
for urants from their loral auihoilMes Full 
partUulnrn and uindication toruu> muy be 
obtained from the Ttreistrur, Brlj-.hioo 
Technical Colleoe, Richmond Teiracv, 
Biiifhum 7 


BYRTEMH ANALYSIS end COMPUTER 
PIIOOUAMMING liBtirn the terhu«|iies of 
modem business tUroimh new huinc-nuidy 
courses, For details wflte: ICB, Dept. 4J4. 
l^rkr'utR llnud. S.W.ll. 


1 //owe Stud if Courses 

i ll.Sc. (Ectw.) l.L.li. 

' and .<■ in * cviRin.il de-.reeH of the Univn-.iiy 
1 oJ (jumi|- n. .vl u Ad'oiintMiicy, Sn relpiy .hip. 

> t ijv, C‘u t 'On H,inkin';, fnsurunce. 

] M'trki't ii^. cn:, and nun\ tri.a-eMirn ) 
com ft* in Ijii.-ine ■ suburK! ini-lud'n: ilie 
n<*v. Siui'vhiukL".* aii'l Kos-kiubbi-'s eoiu^ 
vs' " i ■* loin lor deni Us ru advuc ■■iii'iii,' 
i m:Ih,'i’Is m -\lnrli IntPK-stcd to 

Metropolitan College 

; (i). pi (i.i .»). Si Albans, 
i in .-.ill -it 30 Queen Vn furl* timet. 

Dmtiun. I (' 4. City IjK,4. 

| 1 1’<•urlili'i] l»illl l 


Tuition at Home 

Wol'-fV Hall ((■ ^.r 18041 provides xiH'e»*s'-ful 
t , fi?it?»u.“ tm' o C E. lull comiinui". Huaidro, 
und tin lundmi Unlvernttv Facinil 
B ft.* I'Vmii.. Tt A . B.D., B.Sc.. I.I. B Donnes: 
ii o Diplniiiii.s und CertlftcaUi-s 1.0(4 Wnlsey 
Mull smimiv p.t,sed B Be.Eron. slner lOWi. 
Tuit'oii 'J o for Iftw. Statistluul. fc»er*ei.-nl.il 
iiiid Miliar Fiidi'Kstonul Exams., n.s A., etc. 
Mode-nu* fte-s. Instalments If doMi.d 
I'rospixM'e- from K. W. Show Flci'-h^r, 

C R.h . I.I,.11 , Principal, Dept. IM7. 

Wotaey Hall, Oxford 


BRIOIITON COLLEGE OF TKCIINOLOCY 
A p plication $ Invited lor admlxsipp in September, 1966, to a 

ONE YEAR FULL-TIME COURSE 

offend by ihe 

DCEARTMERT 09 COMEUTINO, OVBKRNSTtCS Md MANAfiCMENT 
teodioK lo the Notional award of the 

DIPLOMA IN MANAQEaENT STUDIED 

Ajmiwlon normally limned to those with two years' relevant experience, end 
who rosso* cidier an acceptub e first degree, or ciruivdlcot professional 
quuliiicuiuui* Ltecpljonuliy a mature student sail gain entry on experience alone. 
Some sUvVcvslul applioants with suituhly hij/h qualiHeatlonx may applv for 
ud'inssion to VI A course in Management Studies, olleied by the C'uUckc of 
'leclmology and the Umvcrsiiy of Sussex 

P.iriiailurs and appikati—. iorms tram The Rcpistrar, Driuhton College of 
Tceluuiiogy, Moulaecomnb. Brighton 7. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
P0ST0RA0UATE DIPLOMA in 
INDUSTRIAL MANAOEMENT 

Applications arc invited (or this 
oiic-y««ii course startint* in Oclo- 
her, 1966, hom candidates with 
industrial experience and from 
recent graduates. The course 
includes: M.inagcti.il l : cnnoniics; 
H e (i .i v i o u r a I Sciences and 
Oitiunisiitiou Studies: Opei.aional 
Ke^cjich: Diagnosis and l'lobiem- 
Solving; i ield Project. Recognised 
hy the SRC. for Advanced 
Couisl Siudentdiip awaids. 

hitjuifirs : 

'Hu* Admissions Secretary, 
Industrial Management Division, 
The l niversity, Leeds 2. 


riff. (NTPNNXL AND 1- X J'fcK N '• L BALANCE 
OF -I lit. I f’uNOMY: HOMK HIOUOHTS 
ON THF FRI-NCH RHFffRfFNCft. A lecture 
In Knulrh bv M. BFRNVKD. Dire.-iur 
d t 'ac’iril Dlvslon. Ff.reiustlnu 
it*p.i<fni"nr (l-'rcm-h Minhlry of Flnunc«). 
at. tli“ FHFNCit INSTITUTE iIS Quc-n^bcrry 
'(ace. SW Ii, mi Wednesday, February 23. 

pm Oluarmnn: Mr Q t» N Worswlck, 
nuw'or of N»ii,(in*l m^tirme of iTonoinlc 
and Sorinl Research. Adml.-.-lon tree, 
willioia tu-kei. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF EAST ANGUA 


School* of 

luropDM and Social Studio* 

M.A. COURSE 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
STRUCTURE OS EUROPEAN 
INSTITUTIONS SINCE 1949 


A ona-yo*r M.A. Course on European Institutions, 
it ottered this Autumn for those intending to 
make a career in administration, international 
organisations, industry and commerce, education, 
research, broadcasting or journalism. 

Applicants should have a Fust or Second Clow 
Honours Degree or an equivalent qualification. 
They must be conversant with a relevant European 
larv.:uj;e other than English. 

In connection with the course, the University of 
East Anglia is ottering for the year 1966-67 | 
Research Studentship of £500 p.a. plus fees. 
Further particulars and application forms may bf 
obtained from the Administrative Assistant, 
S( hoot of European Studies, Wilberforce Road, 
Norwich, NOR 77H. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL « AFRICAN STRIKES 
DEPARTMENT OF 

ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 

Hciid of Department: Profcssoi E. T. Penrose 
Courses und supervision are offered leading to (he degrees of 

M.Sc. M.Phil. Ph.D. 

for xtudcnlH desiring to study the ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND 
Ul Vi LOPMENT or (he POLITICS Ol ASIA AND AFRICA. 

The Department consists* of economists und political scientists 
spcti.ili'iing on these areas. A ONf.-YEAR M.Sc. course is offered tor 
simli-nls with high honours degrees m appropmie subjects. Graduates 
in other subjects may take the M.Sc. examination (lour pu|K*rs or three 
plus an essay) altei two years with an initial LjiKililying couise. 

KONOMICS courses include ECONOMIC IIVEORY. DEVI:I OP- 
MENT. STATISTICS. ICONOMICS PROBLEMS OE CHINA. 
SOUTH ASIA. MIDDLE I ASI, and AFRICA. POLITICS courses 
include POI ITLC Al THOUGHT AND IDLOLOGY. COMPARATIVE 
TOLII ICS. POLITICS ANI) GOVERNMENT of the MIDDLE EAST, 
and of SOU1II and SOU I HE AS I ASIA. 

Supervision is also provided for the M Phil., a two-year research 
degree, and the Ph.D. Arrangements can he made for students lo learn 
an appropriate Oriental language. 

Post-graduate studentships arc offered by the Department of 
Education and Science in -then? fidds. and by the School (up to 
£600 p.a.). There is also available from the School one studentship 
up to £850 p.a. for Middle East Economics. 

For lurthor particular* write the Reql^nr of the School 
of Oriental amt African Studies. Unsvcimlj of London. 


at CRANFIELD 

(dnsignntnd to bo brought within tho Univo/iity groats systom) 

Management 

Studies 

The Department of Production and Industrial Administration 
offers one-year and two-year residential postgraduate courses 
which provide for specialisation in any one of the following 
subjects: 

Engineering Management Operational Research 
Industrial Engineering and Administration 

The courses include individual and gfoup pfdjefcf Work* east 
studies and tutorial discussions and instruction, iri 

statistical and computing methods. 

Students are encouraged to develop their own programmes 
of investigation. 

Candidates should be graduates in appropriate subjects or have 
equivalent qualifications. 

Advice given on financial aid. 

Further information from: 

The Registrar, The College of Aeronautics, - 
Cranfield, Bedford 
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FINANCIAL NOTICE 


**l**l 

*n|m * 

* * 

*** ** 


NOIANDA 
MINES 


IIMITIO 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICK is hewby given 
that a quarterly dividend of 
forty cents (40r) per share, 
Canadian funds, lias been 
declared by the Directors of 
Norandn Alines Limited, pay- 
able March 15, 1966 to share¬ 
holders of record February 18, 
1986. 

By Order of the Board. 

t\ 11. WTNDKLER. 

Secretary. 

Toronto, Ontario. 

February 10, 1966. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


EX4CUY 


1: Career management is a professional 
marketing operation which works tor 
individual men of proven background in 
the substantial further development of 
their careers. 

2: Career management is solely relevant 
to men of cleiuvut, proven accomplish¬ 
ment already earning above £3,0(Krand 
justifying a good deal more. Men who 
know that they have the mind to do a 
greater |ob, thus earn greater, continuing 
rewards. 

St Career management is an amalgam 
of tools and techniques which, together, 
provide u sophisticated flexible control ol* 
planned career development for specific 
men. 

4: Based on thorough commercial intel¬ 
ligence and informational systems, 
research, corporate March at top level, 
marketing und hard negotiation, career 
management works to prise out a number 
of concrete propositions worth the client's 
evaluation. 

5: Tough initlul feasibility appraisal 
ensures that we accept as clients only 
those men with whom wo confidently see 
appreciable results. 

6: Time is involved—an average of sis 
months to run a programme to successful 
conclusion. And cost. You, the indi¬ 
vidual client, pay the fee involved. We 
do not work for companies—by working 
for skilled individuals we serve them 
prqpcrly and have a relationship with 
sound firms based on the calibre of men 
we introduce and the thoroughness of 
our service. 

7: The facts above should give an 
explicit idea ol wlial we do. If this is 
immediately interesting to you as a 
serious possibility, write in confidential 
detail prompting a specific, thoughtful 
reply. If we appear to have common 
ground we will suggest a quiet meeting 
in London or Paris to pursue the possi¬ 
bilities. No commitment whatsoever is 
entailed by such a meeting. Full general 
information win also be stent you, but we 
will not answer cursory enquiries. 

8: There are no age, technical or 
geographic barriers. For the intelligent 
mao of dearcut management or technical 
skill, we can otter a reasoned and tangible 
service. 

9: If you have been reading our adver¬ 
tisements for week*----or yeurs—and 
“ chinking about" writing to us : do it 
today. At least we then know each other. 

DAVID HOME 

INTERNATIONAL 
CAREER MANAGEMENT 
10. Square Hedri Pete. Paris 16. France. 
Paris 5274)64)2. (UJt. ISTD 010-331.) 


APPOINT MEN TS (fa r further annouftoMtwnta 760 t* 784 ) 


City of Bath Education Committee 
City of Bath Technical 
College 


Department of Adult and 
Extra-Mural Studies 


Applications are Invited for the post of 
Head of Department of Adult and 
Extra-Mural Studies. This is a new post 
within the College. The Governors are 
looking for a well qua lifted person of drive 
and Initiative, of broad education and wide 
imeretil*. Previous experience of the type of 
work Involved In this branch of education 
will be un advantage. The successful 
applicant \wii be required to take up his/her 
duties on ttoptember l, 1900. 

Salary: Grade I. £1.965 x £50 (6)-£2.216. 

Further particulars and application forms 
are available from the Principal. Lower 
Borough Walls. Bath, to whom they must 
be returned within two weeks of this 
advertisement. 

R. W. BRAND. 

Director of Education. 


University of Nottingham 

Department of Industrial Economics 

Applications are invited for a Lectureship In 
Accounting to commence September 1. l'JdS. 
Candidates should, preferably, be graduates 
with professional membership; bul applicants 
lucking one or other of these quaUlications 
will be considered. Salary witliln the range 
£1.400 to £2.505. plus membership of 
F.S.H U. Forms of application and further 
particulars from the Registrar, returnable 
not Inter than March 19. 1,%'ti. 


University qif Glasgow 

ssft8sa?Mgs ,AtAHD 

Auistantsfiip in Applied Sociology 

Applications are Invited for on Asslstantshlp 
in Applied Sociology. The salary scale Is 
£1,060-£1,276 per annum and tho 
appointment is lor s period of three years 
from September. 1066. The Assistant, who 
should have Social Science quaUlications, 
will be required to work on a study connected 
with the social Implications of the extensive 
use of high blocks of flats. 

Applications (three coplee) should bo 
lodged, not iBler then March 19. 1966. with 
the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of the University Court. 

Research Assistant 
Industrial Relations 


Opportunity to participate in small teem 
developing new service of Information on 
wages and Incomes. 

ite win utiHiyse and handle a wide 
range and large volume of Information 
acruratriv end Intelligently 
Some extwrtence of wages Information 
and problems important. 

Hilary acuurdim to experience and age 
in the range £1,300-£1,700, Either sex. 

Apply to: 

Managing Editor, 

Incomes Du Mi Services, 

10 HullBin Street. London, WJ. 


of Technology 

DEPARTMENT OP INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING AND MANAGEMENT 

Research Appointments and Awards 

Applications are invited for two regeerob 
appointments, vie.: 

One Research Fellow 
One Research Assistant. 

The Department also wishes to awerd • 
Research Scholarship. 

Research project* are avejlable In both 
technology and management subjects. 

Including: 

Machine Tools end Metal Gutting 
Numerical and other .Control Systems 
Casting. Forming and Welding 
Non-metultlc Materials 
Production Control Systems 
Operational Research 
Econometrics 
Regional Economise 

Transport Economics la the Oil Industry. 

Applicants should have a good Ant degree 
or Us equivalent with appropriate supporting 
Industrial or research experience. The 
research scholar will be expected to register 
for a higher dogiee of the university. 

Tenurr and /PwoIweirnM 
Fellow, three years. £g00-£ 1.100 p a.; 
Assistant, two years, renewable, 

£770-^1,100 p.a,; 

Scholar, one year, renewable. . 

Application forinand further details 
obtainable from Academic Registrar, quoting 
reference 2/BU. 


Responsible Position 

available for young man in his middle 
twenties In small Oily Banking Company 
closely linked with an Intei nutional 
Group. University background in 
Ecouomlcs preferred. He will be expected 
to foster relationships with cuutonu'is, 
with special empliasi* on long term 
Investment, a working kuuwledge of 
French Is essential and another language 
desirable. Borne experience with a 
Banking Company, a Htock Broker or an 
Insurance Company (Finance Department) 
an advantage. Write Box 1993. 


Leading 

West End Advertising Agency 


GENERAL SECRETARY: NATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES. Due lo 
appointment ol Martin Ennals to the 
National Committee lor Commonwealth 
ImmlKiants the above post will shoitly be 
varant. Technical qualifications less 
important Hum experience and proven Interest 
in civil liberty. Successful candidate will 
work on nil pmty basis with organisations, 
government departments and Individuals on 
wide tango of subjects, und will be underpaid 
and overworked for essential task. 

Summit salary £1,600. Applications before 
March 10th to Chairman. N.C C.L.. 

4 Camden High Street. London. NW1. 


needs Data Processing 
Development Staff 

These jobs arc in a new field of dal a processing and one that 
should prove most exciting. Salaries and conditions are excellent, 
the company is congenial, and there is a superannuation scheme. 


Kingston upon Hull 
Education Committee 

College of Commerce 

Principal: T. E Beriy, B.Sc (Econ.). LL.B. 

Applications are invited for the fallowing 
pi *18. to commenna on September l t 1966. 
or earlier If possible: 

LECTURER in MARKETING to be 
responsible for the taachina of Marketing 
ana associated subjects to htudents taking 
the ITtghcr National certificate lrt Business 
Studies, the p<»s>l-graduate Diploma in 
Manuxcmeni Studies end other Management 
com m's, to develop special course* in 
Marketing, and to act as the College 
Information Oflcer. Ability to aaslat with 
other subjects, e.g. EcouoiuJos. or 
Accountancy, or Siatlsiirs and other 
Quantitative Toohulques will be un 
advantage. 

LECTURER In LAW to be responsible for 
the teaching of Legal Subjects throughout 
the Ouliege, and to teach Principles of Utw 
snd Commercial Law up to Higher National 
Diploma und Final Professional level. 

Ability to assist with such subjects as 
Company Luw. Industrial !*w. Law of 
Banking, Law of Meetings, will be an 
sdvnnta/e. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER (GRADE B) In 
ENGLISH to teach the subject to full-time 
and part-time secretarial studeuts. and to 
part-time students of business studies and 
retelling. There may be an opportunity of 
O.C.E. “ O " level work, and of assisting 
with Liberal Studies. 

Salaries; Burnham Technical Scales 
Lecturer. £1.876 x £50 (2) x £66 (3) — 
£9.140 per annum; 

Assistant Lecturer (Grade B). £966— £1.621 

and/or appropriate experience. 

m the eaae of the Assistant Lecturer the 
Education Commit tee will consider (he 
payment of the whole or port ol tho 
removal expenses of a married teacher 
moving Into Kingston upon Bull. 


Clerical Work Study Officer 

To collect all the necessary information about current operating 
procedures throughout the firm. Knowledge of advertising and 
computing is not strictly necessary. 


Management Science Specialist 

To work as a specialist within the Data Processing department, 
formulating detailed program specification, liaising with 
management, information, media, research and marketing 
departments, developing statistical, linear programming and 
Critical Path application. He will need some knowledge of the 
complexities of the advertising business as well as an intimate 
knowledge of the use of computers within his own field. 


Cenpnter Prtgrammer 

To translate program specifications into Fortran instructions. 



Write to : The Appointments Ottcc, 

J. Walter T ho mpso n Company limited, 
40 Berkeley Square, London, W.I. 
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MARKET RESEARCH 


I 

) 

I 

■ 


One of Britain** grcuttMt c6»upanics with a wuild wide oighiiisution 
requites a Market Research Officer to conduct surveys ol coiiMimei 
markets, product tests, ictull audits, test marketing investigations etc. 
He wilt be responsible lor designing quesiionnutiot, sampling hantes 
and issuing instructions lot piocrssuig field data and statistics, and then 
piescnlmg the lirulinas with tits own conclusions and rcconiineiidutious 
to the appropiuHe Divisional Board. 

Reference Nu 7(1.1 

'Itieic is an equivalent vacancy foi a man with suitable cxihmiciicc in 
the held of lndiislri.il Maiket Research. Here a ikrgicc in I conoinics 
would he an advaulage. 

Reference A ! u ?04 

i amliiltrie* should have a l/iiiversitv dcgtcr and some yea is expei ienci- 
in market research, either in mdustiy t>i with an .igcm.v The essential 
toquiieiuent i» a trained, lomeal mind and claniv ol expression. 


the company is rapidly expanding its maiket rcseaich facilities rind 
makes use ol the most modem techniques llicsc appointments, 
flirreloir. oHei wide scope and Rieal oppoiiumlv loi nk-n with a 
piotessional outlook, but ihne will also be (he chance ol moving m 
due eoiifse into other m.'iikeimu and line functions Remuneration 
acvoiduig lo experience, up to 1.2.Prelt-ncd age 2S.2K. 


Pittite apply in ennfnlenie quoting referent e.number to 


Clive and Stokes Limited 


Appointments A Personnel ( onuihunts' 

11 A I It T M A R I I STRUT • LONDON Wl 

BETS 


Royal InstituU) of 
International Affairs 

Hnnlor H-rioibi v tur Director ol ftliiiriifii. In 
Hctdltinn in iiMiHI Mtrietaiiul nut 11 Heal mm, 
ability lu deni w*th Die variety ot people 
tixnn »phei$x ot journalism, uiuvorsitit". .ind 
nlvll h«ivic«. Alio participate In the work of 
the inslliiiu Applv Aflniiriixtialive Dtiwtnr 
Ciiaflmm Hoiim 10 Hi Jhimsn’s Hiiuaie. 
Loudon tt W 1 


Tbe University of Sheffield 

Appllfiit uiv mi- nim«-il loi two IlKHKAftOH 
S I UUI* N lSllII'S ifOMlilf 'll rh- l-acully ot 
Ails «] Liiw ®» I*.,*(iii«(into iiiid Korinl fchudten 
oi AvchilcvluiAi siudiM (ou noii-rechnolofiirul 
lopu- 1 ) - value JMfta lo COM per annum, 
according n» riiiuhiiratuinh nnd lu-.ean.-h 
experience open to Kuduules of unv 
tjmveiMty l'.irliciilui's lion* Tlw Keshhmr. 
Thu Umvfti '*u v, HhoUteld 10. 
rfe/e Mov ‘ind. 


HEAD OF MARKET RESEARCH 

We *re looking for a successor to the Head «>l our Market Research 
Department who is assuming wider responsibilities. 

'thorough but imaginative commercial icscarch is a key factor 
in our drive to expand Ihc range ol uses ol aluminium m the 
U K. and abroad. Ihc Market Research Dcfiai intent, which is 
an integral pan of our marketing organisation, has ultimate 
responsibility for all surveys carried out foi the Sales Division. 
It also produces the shot I term sales forecasts upon which our 
annuut budgets arc based and advises associate companies on 
research and forecasting problems There is ample scope lo 
develop these functions and lo participate m a wide range of 
commercial planning work. I lie Dcpaiimciit is hascil oil Head 
Otticc in central 1 oiuhui. 

'IIk* post of Mead of Rcse.nch calls for a man with a good 
analytical mind and a practical approach lo business problems, 
allied lo extensive professional experience in industrial market 
rcsiMieh and fouvaslmg We would expect the successful 
applicant to have a good honours degree, probably in economics, 
wilh at least live years in industrial market research including 
some supervisory experience. He is likely to be over Ml and to 
be earning at least U.250 today. 

Salary will be negotiated initially and subsequently reviewed 
annually. Membership ol the T.l. contributory pension scheme. 
Applications, which will be tiealcd m strict confidence, should 
give full details, including present salary and salary required, 
quote icfeicncc S 220, and he addressed to The Staff Manager, 


kTlic Brilinli Aluminium Co., Lid., 
Norfolk House, , .i 

St. James’s Square, London^ S.V.l 


THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY IS IM 


! Northampton County 
Borough Education 
Committee 

Northampton College of Technology 

•si (jemae's Avenue. Norliiuraiiron 


' Application* are invited tinm ^tiuliiules 
:md oi holdtns ol HtmalJle proletwionul 
ou.iiiiiodtioiii (or tU« appointment of an 
assistant LfOri/UKK (Oracle B) In 
AfOOUNTANGY AND KlA,ATM) SUHJIxCTS. 
«luri«v. (o roinmenn- u.s hooii ax possible 
.Silinv In uirordtuice willi rite BurntiHni 
ToHiiiic:iI Scale—£Dftl» lo £1,11211 pH iililium. 
w.Ki a drillHum tor qua I Ideations and 11 aiiiui*< 
hihi iiii-emenrH wlrtitn (lie Scale loi 
iiM>iov«‘<l experience 
I'V i-rns t >r .tpplic.ittrio ;»nd tiivther 
pwi iuniluis iiiuv lie obiuHied from ilia 
iiiidrialined. lo whom application* Oiould 
in irituned witiiln two week* ol the 
d|i.i«*iii(iiii*** ol Uns u'lvertisement 

H A MKKRRKTT. 
f.-mr-l EducHltoti OlIlt.Ti 
Ho' <rl>'l| K(|||« •«||oli ODlte. 

■ Swiimirti-lil." 

(Mulorivllln 
\<r : ii.. ltl|»l 


SUtisLlcai Planning: 

Mi 11 .it I iiruiiran Airways ie<juiie a 
Miiervorii ti< pi-imie and inrcrpiet 
m-. fmi mmj inioiTiiutHii rcluiuiK ip the 
v.oik ol iIkih Itniiiiiefiiiie Depiirtmeui. 
tin inni ii'.imu and nianuyfemonl coniiol 
omilii',*'!. The post ill'll! involve* 

lllirlP 1 l:iK,||" '.pUlHlil MAtlHtlCUi -llUdlP'l Oil 

I .H.'iiiriM-.n ' |>i p u'ldK'U' pr»i tormance. 
hiIm 'ii'.' hi.hi , •« mviii mi the u 't ot 
wl supiji \ imux a 1111.111 
Hi til 

An,ii’i i i■ . Iiiiiitd Invo ■’ ltmxl KHA 
I ii i **i iii**i l '.i 11 * in ♦‘'Mia.ilHii in tiruii-diis 

I Iff-'\ .\r| tii ■ *fI ii> rii r « I )iilPilnttL' ol Him 
1 1 i'll' ill fisitiM ii'.iwn , p’ijimi retli wiUi 

... 'ii uppl; in<: ‘ L HiMienl 

i ,*<■! n i ■«njt* to pi!i*'inr Home kniiu-Ied^e 
! ol tii'i .iiiaimriir; l)u>lr,(.tuiv conhol and 
! rum lied f'lids would be an advanta-'e 

lli- r»' i ‘ittH'iierl :it our ftriHmeerine 
j R'i'e .ii lyriuloii Airpoii, and Carnes a 
j .ali.v liOiiiniHiMii;: K\ '101. riRtiiQ 
' ulrinri'iielv rn £l.r»ii| pn plun a pension 
1 KL'iitniif and Kood stall tuoihlie 1 !. 

Appiv pnrFnnnel Ofllner Enjriiieeiioi; 
i Employ men 1 1 (lit i, BE A 
Kngineeiwiv B.iPfl, lABKlon (Heftthrow) 
j Airpoii, Houiiklow. MUtdlenex 


The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Applirnt loha aie invited tut appoint tin'll' to 
AEslbraiil Leri ii re.ilni).^ or LectureNhip': m ihe 
Gepaiimniit of PoIUm 1 '. bom October i. lKMi. 
in the follow an; fiold.i. (It Modem Enirlieh 
(JonKtitutional Ofitorv. (ai Public 
Admini'itt-Uum. with a special Imerem 
in Lrir'il (Jovmninent or Civil Service. 

(3) The Polities unri Goveriiimtnt of 
.Scandinavia. or ltalv. or Hpuiu, m Oenniov. 
The salary scale (or Ati-uiHnnt Li'cMirerx ik 
J£ 1,0!i0 x C ii - C 1,‘ITii a vcai. pirn £«U a ,vai 
London Allmvunce. nnd fci Lrctuien* T.l 4HU 
v unri CLMOX; thOLeintter. Kii)i|ect lo review. 
< cx»- r:\ 1 i 05 h \eiii', pluv £«« a ytiui 
London Allo'viiii'*e, 'Vlth nUpeuitiruiR?ion 
heneiits In both ca-es. In ii'ise sm^ the 
•>tari m: Rubm rum.lrteration will be liven to 
a Be and experience. 

Appltoatmu'; Rhoiilrl be raceiverl not inter 
man March *M. l»u«. bv rite ArsIeiaiii 
senetary. The London Be l mo I of Iviononuca 
and Holdi* :»l H'denee, Houirttton Street, 
London w C'J. Irom whom uppllcatiou loi ins 
,«nd lurrhei paibculnrh may be obtained 



Depart mem ot Mantfeittent nnd 
AdnilQintiatioh 


Lecturer or Assistant Let'iuret in: 

Statistics/Economic . 

Statistics 

i* rrfiuiied to teurb BtatlHtic* io, atqdepW 
i ,.ohmi M'i M ixU-ib and Banbeloira dtireeft In 
tin: :«>j«ive iieiuTCiruini. «C.indldaiee u fthUUld 
hold u Rood hpoouiii dcRixte m .vhioh SlutUttioa 
vv.is n iiumc Rubmel uoinbmud. it po>*ll)le. 
uifli i* flc.ier in one ol the HociRl lance*. 
Trrf'-iinm e.peuence wdi.be an wdy^intune. 
Mi.* iii'ce«tiui rand',dale wilt Join: u 
irp.ii mi.-m .'hin i mpdlv c.iuhlihhinK a 
ml.oitul i p.ii-,i',(jti ip inr ('Aptiiullrw Held of 
n i(ih»ciiici'i> •..•ih.uuuii. lie uill lie expected 
o mij' 1 -1 i>- •eni'’li nnd • onsullancy 1ft 

■in oni ii i :«i 

The lb*,, i.i • *»ii '*• i'. will h i:\ilv nuatrd in 
i ri ildem l ‘.iHiui h ol the oil w-illi easv 
o. 'lo im'i, .(. • .i.iiuiii lii ,iou in lile 
f o' u' h I-' dah *. 

H'ilmv Mi I Il f. ■ 

Lci-lu.'i'i »-l 4HU X TH(i K with RB 

hie Oil'."' Ii 11 Hi <: 1* Hi.*. 

A ■Hfini Lertu.in' Vl.HDU Cl.‘f7ft 
ApDiii*■,'."ii hirin' .niir lurrhei dehMlb IDiy 
be iiiii ii 11 ns.| frum the itenMiai Uiudford 
In .i ii iiLf* nt T.'i'lmulof.y. Uiudlotd 7. Yorkshire 
An,mu: who huuld like ro dn-.r.u^s the 
pan ii:l,i <• .nnklhd a tonnwl appliciirion mav 
i\ iit** .ii <:mi;id'irice to Hioluwinr V Kcoioner. 
M'lUi'Uvoieui O'Kii** imuiii Lam* Umdlord 9, 
York Ini** 


Disti ici CommiBsionerH 

National Satiny* Comm diet* 

Aiioni fire |>> n .loM.ibh- po'-lii lo* mp» or 
noiin:i) aEun m lvu.nl Jl G.indidurux -ihoiild 
be iiUM to chii.u-h hu vinei and currant ulTinis 
w;ttt,Mananniv Lhiuotaj'- and Trade Unionixt*. 
it ml ftp-' ik f» f,ahchuv* and addct-NS fidhooi. 

Olnldi'iin ub >ut tiro iPiiiiuxetneUl of ninney. 

E ;piTK‘i)ce of public ripen Uln-:. work wLtp 
voluni.ir' oi''.,ini.:.irio(ib and .somt knowledge 
ol cnoiimii i!, arc dc, liahl* 1 Good educahon 
cm mnml; iiiMvi-Mty wlumir'un tin advantage 
P nul-vi»ar Ri.Milaiit'* maj uppl> 

HTAKTTNVi ,'iALAHY (hiitioimlI £744 (at 
aie *Jli to £1.003 (nt. 37 or oven. Scale 
maximum £1,874. Hiuniotlon |uaspects. 

WUITliJ to Civil HWi.'c Giiuiaiibton. 

S:ic|c Km., London. W 1. n*f nppllpfltloa 
foi m. quoiiM't Closing elate 

Minch 11. 1!M1G _ 

For further 

announesmants 

see pages 750 to 754 


The University of Leeds 

Ucpaitmcnt of Mntfmmahcs 

Statistician 


Application;, are Invited tar the post of 
u.cniur if Ol ASSISTANT I.KCrUlIKR !■ 
81'AlfHTirs m TIfTi DKPAKTMKNT OP 
MA I’HKMATTGH at a .‘Rlurv on the softie 
L 1 .llliU \ tVS—£1,3Vf* tor an Aariistant 
Lanliner III £1,4UU x ,CH«—£3.n08 (Ulllciencf 
b.u L-.Mfi.L U" a Lw-rurer Fnitinl 
appouooi'-oi in nuv po.nt on llu- 1 ilftrv toalt. ' 
rill! Huoce'slid appllciiiit will rake up the 
appointment on Or*"her 1. UMIlf. oi curlier. 

Tho post could be filled either b.v an upptloanc 
whoi** nmln interd i.i in f-r i.ti'iti>..Tl theory 
oi bv uni* who h'i'. bm-n inaihlv concerned 
with Mime puiticulur held ol uppih*d RtaURtics. 
Applicutionx (Ihrce copies). r.taMui uue. 
(liiiilMli-'iMonii and m.parierire. and natninB 
Mum* I'-lm'W-S. -Uni'ild mn*h The Replutrar. 

The unive.rRitv. Leeds 3 drum whom further 
puiticulnn innv be obtained), nut later than 
Mail’ll 14 lOtiG. 


needs Architects, 
Economists, Accountants and 
Production Engineers. 

The National Building Agency requires additional staff to join a multi-professional 
team engaged m market research, establishment of performance standard*, produot 
planning, business research and market development in budding. 

Archlteote, interested in the development of new components end building methoda. 
Economists, with accounting or market research experience. 

Accountants, with experience ol cost accounting and in particular analysing and 
setting financial ratio* for management 

Production Engineers, with axpetiene* of factory layout, organisation and method* 
or work study. 

The work will provide considerable opportunit ies to bro aden outlook and gain 
"SWpftriendl bf the whoie broosst of building. ‘ urr ;‘ " T T ' • . f 

Salariaa within the ecsle of £1,600—£2,600 depending on experience ahd ability. 
Fleas# write, stating poet appHad for, to:— 

The Seoretary, 

The National BuBcMng Agapoy, N.6.A, House, Arundel Street, London, W C 2. 
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POLYTECHNIC 

309 RECEN T STREET, L ONDON. W.« 

scam tMHMUMEiiT trims 

The Polytechnic School of Management Studies is expanding 
rapidly and requires more staff. 

1,700 managers from industry, commerce and government last year 
attended its courses which cater for all levels from management 
trainee to managing director. 

, The School moves into a new building with residential accommoda¬ 
tion near Oxford Circus in September, 1966. There will be 
extensive laboratories and teaching accommodation with computer 
facilities and dosed circuit television, 

An additional building whh similar facilities will become available 
in 1969. 

If you have appropriate degree or professional qualifications you 
can help in a challenging task. Teachers are required in all areas 
•including: 

Management teacher training 
Management sciences 

Business Finance and Management Accounting 
Managerial Economics 
Human aspects of Management 
Marketing 

Appointments may be made as from May 1 or for September 1. 
1966. 

Interested managers and academics are invited to take advantage 
of the counselling service which is available. Training in all aspects 
of teaching and course organisation will be given where necessary. 
Salaries, according to experience, within the following scales: — 
Senior Lecturer £2,210 ro £2,450 

Lecturer £1,945 £2,210 

Research Assistant £750 £800 

For further details and application form apply (quoting Ref. M5) 
to the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


Business Economist 

Tlic C. Bi J. Clark group of companies is based on shoe- 
making from wliich its activities at home and abroad branch 
out into related fields such as plastics, components, rubber, 
engineering and retailing. 

• growth and size arc indicated by the facts that in rhe past 
five years turnover has risen by 50 % and that employees 
now number over 13 , 000 . 

• thb Group Economist, with the Financial Controller and 
Personnel Manager, compose the central* staff with whom 
the Executive Chairman works to determine trading strategy. 
T his entails identifying and measuring die salient wets about 
the conditions in wliidi each member company of the group 
is trading; defining and co-ordinating tbc objectives for each, 
ami measuring achievement. Much of the work takes shape 
in one-year and five-year planning. 

• riiF vacancy arises from promotion. It is for an economist 
already experienced in the role described who intends to 
move through this stall' position into general management. 

• age should therefore desirably be under 35 but starting 
salary can be up to about £ 4 * 00 o p.a. 

Write in confidence to us as the group's advisers. Nothing 
will be disclosed without permission. Letters should be 
addressed to M. J. Graham-Jones. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) l,ID 

IO HALLAM STREET « LONDON WI 


Economist 

Zambia 

Dud,'a ■ To work in the Mat kef. Roacxich 
and 8uulM,U:fe .tectlon of the newly (mint'd 
literals and Mincutl* Development Unit 
of me Minim it nt Mines ami 
Co-opmuilv.'S Market analysis and 
reseatrh wnh particular emphasis on 
coppm (ruling, price fluctuations, 
production. cunMunpUuu und substitution 
problems. 

Qimhficattoini A decree in economical 
a noun.l kn.iwlultc m siaifetic'* and 
p<»M*/.iauu ul» pc lienee un udvaimue 

Tennv S.il.uy accmdinu lo expriicrii e, 

4! t, ,, .»»- Jl u.uiio plus pn inducement ftflf. 

alluviancc i.uiMm* luun £ jou- L JOtl. ± 

23 per cent icimiiul giatuny. 
riu ee- j cur conn act. 

Free family passage* and medical 
attention, chilnicn'i educnmiii ili.m.in.-i*'.; 
accommodation at modeiate tenral 

Applicants should normally be nuitoiule 
of me United Kingdom or bite 

Applv 91 vine full name. a«te. brief 
details hi uiulilicuruns and oxpoiicnoe. 
to. 

Appointments Officer. Room 301. 

MINISTRY OF OVKRSUAd 
DKVklLQPMliNT. 

Eland House, St os Place. London. S.W 1 
Quote Reference Number RC 230 132 014. 


The University of Hull 

Department of Economics 
and Commerce 


Applications are Invited Cor appointment to 


a Lectureship In Operational 
tenable from October 1. ldtifi. 


.csearch. 

The candidate 


In Murlieiantlca or Science. Good inductibtl 
Mn puling 


experience and a knowlcdae of eomputi 
prusiaimning pro desirable 
Salary Scale™£4.40*X I 
annum with F.SJJ.Urbina 

(six copies) should be lodgad uy March 13. j 

Reghsirnr. I 


-DUhver 
Wobrdfned from' 



Financial s 
Management 

Hotpomt has .i riii.niwi' Department strong on the forward panning and control function* of Fiianciu. 
management. Lo orcngilicn (his important management UiiKimn lie following appointments will >h made .— 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 

He Will report to end u*si»i the Protect Analysis 
Manager on — 

A the provision ot advLe ,nid inhumation m the 
Board on ai, invest >11011 proposals 

A the control atiJ mvcsiisMiion ol pto.Jnet costs 
unJ 1 raids 

A the detailed control ol ad uenciul tapiml 
expenditure and sivclk proic. .s ilnough 4 system 
of rtnanual check iiicciin^> 


FINANCIAL ANALYST 

lie Will report tn the Fmanuul Analysis Manager and 
Ins mam Julies will be to .i.ssi*t w.ih :— 

A lit • preparation ol monihl> profitability reports 
lor Senior Manausrs 

A analvvia of actual profit performance with budged 

A lire preparation of short, medtuni and lolig-lcrnt 
cuah forecast* and working capital 

A (Ik* preparation of monthly financial reports for 
the bo.ird 

A spca.il financial studies occasionally required by 
Senior Managers. 


BOTH APPOINTMENTS wuuM suit graduates aged 25-32. preferably with a recognised accountancy qualification 
and eipcneucc m similar posts m maior mimutaciuring companies , 

The Company's Head Otlice is m Peierburough—an urea of p'ca'um countryside, cheap housing and easy access 
to London .inJ.the coast. 

Starting salaries arc «ond and performance is appraised regularly. Prospects within the Company and with 
tho piata group. ord fWeHem 

WrJtd'for an" gppHcaifciii form, ataung brief details of career ro dale, to 


O. H. Sherrii 
AEl-HOTPOqlT LTD., 

P. frbor«^. AN ASX COMBANY 
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Mewfieabmt 

University of Canterbury 
Christchurch 

Stnlor Lecturer in Accountancy 

Applications arc Invited for the 
HDvvo-rnciiilonMl posit[uii Applicants will [ 
be exported to possess a university decree 
preferably with a recognised profeaslonal 
qualification in accountancy in addition, but 
cunalderatkm will be fiven to applicants with ; 
university qualifications only, Lecturing j 
oimprieiice and practical experience in some ; 
Holds of account me are desirable qualifications 1 
The salur> uttachod to the position will ; 
boat the mie of C 2.100 per annum rising . 
to £2.ftM\ commencing salary In accordance I 
with qualifications and experisnee. 

Approved lorca to Christchurch will be 
allowed tor an appointee and his family 
together with actual removal expenses within 
specified limits. 

Further particulars and Information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
trom the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House. l*all Mall. London. R.W.l. 

Applications clow. In New Zealand and 
London, on March ti, ON. 


South of Scotland 
Electricity Board 

Computer Syttemi Aualyit 

The Board are considering the 
consolidation and extension of their 
use of digital computers by the 
eaublishment of a comprehensive 
Installation to meet the requirements of 
all departments The system would 
make use ot random access devices, 
multiprogramming facilities, data links, 
etc 

Two appointments are being made to 
aid the preliminary inveraieatlons needed 
to define arena and methods of 

application, draw up necessurv machine 
Specifications and asses* alternative 
equipment. 

Fui one appointment an mglnrcring 
and or matlieinatlcal background is 
required and, tor the other, commercial 
and tlnancinl experience 

In both cases applicants aliuukl be 
between the ages of 2S-3& and have at 
least two years' experience of systems 
work ami programmin'! associated with 
a large computer Possession ot a 
professional qualification and/or a 
Uulvocaltr Degree will be an advantage. 

The salary will be tot the range 
£ 9.100* £3.900 The Hs.sisroiire which 

mai be givoti with removal and avsm luted 
expenses alii be discussed at the 
interview. 

Applications. quoting reference Fft’flft. 
should be submitted on the standard form 
to the Chief personnel Officer, South of 
Hrotlund I’.lectrkitv BuhuI, Cut heart. 
Moline, fnverleir Avenue. Olav-vow, a 4, 
not later than Febtuary UJ, IIMM). 


Ualvwstty «f Belfast 

Research Assistant 
Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
Research Assistant in the Department of 
Koudomlca. tenable for one year In the first 
instance, from April 1. 1006. or such date 
| thereat lor as may be arranged. The duties 
will consist of giving distance with such 
research projects as the Heads of the 
Depaiuiiein muy direct. 

Salary will be withm the range £ 6 ft 0 -£lH )0 
per annum depending on quo mirations. 
Further details may be ootair 


mined fioin the 


For furthor 

announcements 

see pages 750 to 753 


University of Sydney 

Research Fellowship in Wool 
Economics 

Applications are invited for a Research 
Fellowship in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics established N ■ result of a 
grant from tho Australian Wool Board 

The successful applicant will undertake 
research in economic problems of the 
Australian wool industry under the 
general supervision of Professor K O. 
Campbell. Frofeuxor of Agricultural 
Economics. Applicants should have a 
university degree involving court* work 
In euimomiee or agricultural economics and 
should, preteiabty. have had some years 
of research experience. The per'.on 
appointed ie.|ht. in appropriate 
circumstance*, become s candidate for a 
hither degree. 

The salary will be within the range 
|A9.400-9Aft.4l)0 ( £ A2.700- £ Ail.700) per 
annum, the commencing salary being 
determined by the qualifications and 
experience of the successful applicant. 
Consideration will be given to superannuation 
deductions provided the applicant passes 
the requisite medical examination. The 
appointment Is tenable initially for a period 
of three yefirs. . „ 

Applications, giving details of 
qualifications and experience and the names 
of three referees, ana including a recent 
photograph, should be forwarded to reach 
th^nandetsigned by April I, 



PiolesMir of Lcotiuiiili'J. (Queen’s University 
of Belfast. Belfast 7. Northern Ireland, 
and applications, Including the names of two 
referees, should resell him by March 11. ll>66. 


Research Worker 
Industrial Relations 

incomes Data Services la a small team 
developing a new type sorvice of 
Information on Wages and Incomes. 

For this experience In depth in some 
field and ability to pursue critical 
examination thoroughly and to report 
concisely aie Important. 

Htafi will work alone making inquiries. 

Previous participation In the piocess of 
wage negotiations would be an advantage. 

Salary according to experience and age 
in the range £1,000-£3.U09. hither sex. 

Apply to : 

Managing Editor, 

Incomes Data Services, 

10 Hallain Street, 


Conunottweatth _ _ 

Marlborough House, Jjondjjn, JLW.l. 


T*ltm Jltfidraf. 


The University of Leeds 
Chair of Economics 

School of Economic Studies 

Applications are invited for a Chair of 
Economic* in the School of Economic Studies 
at a salary of not leas than £3.400 a vear. 

It is Intended that (he occupant of rite 
Chair .should be. if possible. a specialist In 
econometrics or mathematical economies or 
economic statistics. Applications (sixteen 
copies), stating ace, qualifications und 
experience, together with the names of three 
retereuH, should reach The Registrar, Tbs 
University, Leeds 3 (train whom further 
particulars may bo obtained), not later than 
April lfi. i;i66. randiriiiie.? oterseus may 
apply In the first lustance by table, naming 
Hirer refeiees. preferably lu tho United 
Kingdom. 

University of Bristol 

Applications era Invited tor tha 
appointment of 

Lecturer (Grade 11) 

iu ! 

Economics 

within the Depaitment nf Economics 
tenable from August 1. 1966. Salary 
scale £ 1.406- £ li.OfiO (ban; £3.16S-£2.50ft 
per annum Fuitlicr particulars msv be 
obtained tiom the Registrar, Uirivei.su v 
Bennie House, Tyndall Avenue. Bristol 2, 
to whom applications must be sent by 
March Kith 

Australian National 
University 

INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 

Fellow in Sociology 

Applications are invited for the position ot 
Fellow in the Department of Sociology. 
Research School of Social Sciences. 

‘ * - - lt of t permnnent 

artment will 

_ _ supervision of 

Professor W. D. Borrle, Ptolesmir of 
Demugruphy. The Department is rapidly 
expanding its research programme into 
contemporary aspects of Australian society 
with special reference to social stratification 
and occupational mobility. Other research 
Interests of the present staff Include urban 
society, the sociolorv of religion, Immigrant 
assimilation and the sociology of 
edncatlon. 

tile greater part of the successful 
applicant's time will be available for Ills 
own research, but he will be expected to 
assist In the supervision ot postgraduate 
students and In seminars. 

The salary and range of a Fellow la 
determiner within the limits 
£ All.810- £ A3,990 (9Aft.630-9A7.600). 
Appointment Is made for an Initial period 
of live years, thereafter he may be 
re-appolnred until retiring age. A Fellow 
is entitled to one year's study leave on full 
salary, plus a contribution towards travel 
find other expenses. In every seven years 
of service 

Superannuation la on the F.B.8 U. pattern 
with supplementary benefits Reasonable 
travel expenses are paid and asslstanee 
with housing is provided. 

Further details should be obtained from 
the Association of Commonwealth Universities 
i«noh Office), Marlborough House, 

MMall. London. S.W.l. 

^j^gglteatjona^clpy, ^Australia and 


Fending the appointment of a | 
professorial licud the Department 
remain under the superrislon of 




The famous Crouse Brand Scotch Whisky represents the 
cumulative blending experience of five generations of the 
Gloag family in direct succession since 1800 . To test the fine 
quality try it neat and compare it u/ith any other . If you have any 
difficulty about supplies, please write to us at the address below. 
THE FAMOUS 

GROUSE—WHISKY 

MATTHEW ULOAO 6l SON LTD.. PERTH. SCOTLAND • ESTABLISHED iftm 
. 11 ■■■■ 1 importeri of the popular "Pintail" Sherry ■ * 



Japan's remarkable economic growth has been greatly helped 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its establish¬ 
ment, the bank has been making long-term loans to various 
important enterprises with foods raised through the issuance of 
bank debentures. The bank also engaggs in foreign business, 
with emphasis on the introduction of foreign capital. 

As a long-term financing specialist, the bank will play an in¬ 
creasingly vital role In Japan's industrial future. 

the LONG-TERM CREDIT DANK OF JAPAN us 

( %m Chekl thle-ye SMo) 

RgiMi OMcfit OfiatM# TeKye, Jepea 
New Yfirfc ItpriMifaflvt ONtot 
NO IxihMfi Mmem, Slew Yfirk, N.Y. 1SSSI 
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BRINDISI - CORFU - IG0UMEN1TSA 
PAtRAS & VICE VERSA 

. ’A taint Mniw tf 

HELLENIC MEDITERRANEAN LINES General U.K. Agents: 
Madltarranaart PAssengsr Service* Ltd. 25 Oxontfon St. 
S.W.1 WHItehelt 7707 

an 4 

ADRIATICA LINE U.K. General Agent* Italian General 
Shipping Limited. 35 St. James's Street,'8.W. t WHItis- 
Itall 6083 ' c 


Pftrjps Opera 
Business Centre 



HOTEL AMBASSADOR 



' 16 , Bel. IIAUSSMANN— 9 e 

Your Hotel**** in 
the heart of Paris 

Tel. : PRO 63-74 and 94-53 

■* *' dikb KAikmi AnHwfs«i*t«l ''PAJUS^', 

Alio N TXINT-NdMEU, (Orr^Or.) 'AlHtuda 1,SM m. 
Winter tnd Summer Sttsten. HOTEL PIS PYtEUEEt, Tel. 49 and 94 


DAIWA'S LATEST REPORT 
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JAPANESE 

ELECTRIC 

UTILITIES 

is now available. 

This survey of the industry itself and four com¬ 
panies in particular has just been completed 
by Daiwa’s research staff. Please telephone or 
write to our London office for your free copy. 

THE DAIWA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

LONDON OFFIC6i : 

Swajl House 34/5 Queen St, E.C.4 Tel: City 4945 
Heed Office: Tokyo, Japan 




So I said 
to the 
Guv’ner... 


"You heard of Spring Grove ? They hire out industrial garments for 
a low weekly hire charge—no capital outlay that way. see. Even 
the hire charge can be offset against tax. Spring Grova do the lot—* 
supply the garments, launder 'em. replace 'em when they wear out 
So you wouldn't have to do anything and we'd always took smart, 
wouldn't we Sir ?" 


Well the guv'ner nods and says:"Pretty good, Sam/* 
"And then there's fresh towels I" 


"Fresh owls?" 


"Tortels ." I explain. "Spri/ig Grove do these Rolomatic towel 
cabinets." 


"Oh yes—I've seen them. You know, you may have got something. 
.Sam. I ll have a chat to Spring Grove. How's that sound ?" 

"Like an advertisement." I says as I wanders out of his office. 


SPRING 

GROVE 


HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GROVE SERVICES 

SPRING GROVE RD, ISLEWORTH, MX. TEL. ISliwtnh SOU 
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don't put pour 
marketing director 

on the mat! 



He’s chewing the carpet enough as it is: reconciling marketing 
expenditure with his sales budget, interpolating trends, 
extrapolating curves, trying to guess where the fickleness of 
customers and competitors will place him—and you—in live 
years’ time. 

So don’t be too tough on your Marketing Director; maybe he 
hasn’t had a chance to find out about MS. Just take him quietly 
on one side—between one meeting and the next—and explain 
how he can make his job (and yours) no very much easier by 
finding out more about MS Silicones and their 11 * 0 *. 

Tell him how MS Silicones can provide the key to new product 
design, and make existing products more saleable. How, for 
instance, silicones have come to the aid of the polish industry- 
and tlie housewife—revolutionising product performance and 
boosting sales. How MS Silicones bring non-stick properties to 

RettlstiMtd a NptfFfMper. Authorised Swond Class Mull. PmxI OTI'n* IM>t . O 

Newapapet Ltd., at ?f» 8i. .tames’' Sheet. London 8WI Tclenln<ne 


packaging materials and water-rcpellency to textiles. How 
MS rubbers, varnishes and fluids produce higher performance 
standards in domestic appliances, precision engineering 
products, and electrical and electronic equipment. 

Put these facts to your Marketing Director- -add that MS have 
specialised in silicones for fifteen years and offer a technical 
service geared to modern industry—^ind he’ll want to know 
more. Just tell him to telephone or write to Midland Silicones-— 
they will gladly send all the information he needs. 

rasa SILICONES 

MIDLAND SILICONES LIMITED 

AuoclaM with Albright 4 Wilson UU. tnd Dow Corning Corgonllo* 

Reading Bridge House • Reading • Berkshire 
Telephone: Reading 57251 

W meto 

l J imted in P.ngluml !»;• SI. Clements Press Ltd . London, E C 4. Published by The K'uiiwu'-* 
Whitehall 5>.V) PiMase on this l^ue 1 UK 0',rt , Overseas 7d 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THE ECONOMIST-EXTEL, 
INDICATOR 

(1953 00) 


FINANCIAL 


FT-ACTUARIES 


frietv ,965 ^ |oivldend| OROINARY 
High I Uw * T ° CM 


1966 


Feb. 9 
.. 10 

:H 

.. 15 


Noon CIom 


423 5 

424 6 
425-6 
425-8 
425-7 
.423-9 


423- 4 

425- 3 
426 3 

426- 0 

424- 3 

425- 2 



(1935- 

100) 

(April 

IQ. 1962 

wlOO) 

Yield 

Ord. 

Yield 

500 

Yield 


% 

Index 

% 

Shares 

% 

! Yield 

5*13 

354-4 

5-66 

115*69 

5 23 

6 50 

5*11 

355-5 

5-64 

116*19 

5-21 

6-50 

5* 10 

356-3 

5-63 

116-28 

5-21 

6-50 

5-10 

355 8 

5-64 

116-34 

5 21 

6 50 

512 

355-6 

5-64 

115*98 

5-22 

6-52 

511 

355-7 

5-64 

116*50 

5 20 

6 52 


Bargains 

Marked 


12,909 

12,022 

13,129 

14,455 

13.462 

12,517 


Hith, 428-6 (February 4, 1966) 
Low, 341 • I (July 5, 1965) 


Hifh, 359 -1 
(Mar 3. 1965) 
Low, 313 8 
duly 29. 19 65) 


High, 116 52 (February 7. 1966) 
Low, 99 07 Quly 29, 1965) 


Prices, 1965-66 
High j Low 


90 7 , 

82 ’I 

76*4 
71 'a 
70<4 
56', 

68J4 
91 ** 

K 

8S*| 

87*4 

99 

92» a 

67*| 

98*J 

S'i 


95*4 
56* • t4 
81*4 
"6*14 
^•4 
*2'« 

*>3,* 

^4 

41* 

89*1,4 

90*4 

104*4 

90*4 

102*, 

93*4 

£3 

I0«J, 

60 

*5*4 


Prices, 1965-66 1 Last 


BRITISH FUNDS 
DOHINIQN AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Sayings Sends 2*a%.1964-67 | 

Savinas Bonds 3%.1960-70 ; 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 

British Electric 3»i%.1976-79 . 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

Funding 6%.1993 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

Treasury S'j%..,. .2008-12 

War Loan 3*>%.after 1952 , 


Price. Price, 


war Loan 
Consols 2'}%... 


Australia 3*4%.1965-69 

Birmingham 4* 4%.1967-70 

LCC6*4% 1974 

Australia 6%.1974-76 

Bristol 6*i%.1975-77 

j New Zealand 6%.1976-80 

Northarn Rhodesia 6%... 1978-81 

I LCC 6*4% . t .1988-90 

! Southern Rhodesia 4»i%. .1987-92 
' " .....jfllr J920 


i*U 


9S*| 

86 7 "s 
81 *e 

75* 

73*2 

59*, 

94*# 

91V 

55*. 

83*a* 

38^ 

89*! 

101*4 

S'* 

ST 

100 *, 

52 

43*i* 


H-gh | Low 




be, 9 
6 

• 5‘< 

■ 9 

9 

”6 

-^*,6 
i I /- 

53/6 

! I2'a 
32/3 
02i a 
60/- 
30/3 
M/8I4 
35/10* 
62 /- 
bl/6 
M/6 
»8/- 
»"/- 
*9/6 

14/9 
■e/4'j 
15/1*2 | 

22 /-'* | 
65/6 
»7/7' 2 
*6/7*2 

W/7»2 

77/9 

16/3 

10/9 

*6/10*2 

25/6 

27/3 

24/6 

22/6 

48/- 

49/|l 3 

•2/3 

•9/3 
26/6 
38/3 
4fe/3 
50/- 


53 /- 
39/3 
14/2*4 
50/9 
62/6 
47/6 
39/3 
, 27/9 

«l*»,4 

1 40/6 
37/- 
41/6 
£8*4 
, 24/6 
£26*2 
51/9 
23/3 
10/l‘j 
26/6 
47/- 
42/3 
8/9 
13 /- 
13/6 
14/6 

11/9 

r* 

ij/t 1 

50/3 

!}/-’ 

47/3 

ll/to'j 

12/3 

18/6 

20 /- 

1^0*2 

JK»g 

12/10*2 

14/6 

19/9 

30/4*2 

32/8*4 

35/8*4 


-4- 


7*2 b 
2 ' 2 o 
3*20 
. 6 * 2 ° 
9*2 b 
8»j b 

j 8 b 
! 6 b 

*$2*27*jc 
| 5*4* 

! 6 b 

! 7*2 b 

| 6/6 b 
6 a 
$2 60c 

10 b 

! 

5 a 
' 24 c 

3*20 
I 6*4 b 

11 b 
j 10 a 

12*2 b 

6 a 

2*2 a 

12 b 
5 
8 

4 a 
6*2 0 

M'j 

14 a 

3*2 0 

8 a 
12 b 
3 a 

15 b 
IS b 

5 a 

10 a 
5 0 

6*4 b 

5 0 
5 a 

12 a 

7 b 

6*4 e 

15 a 
25 e 


56/- 

41/6 

15/6*4 

51/6 

66/6 

54/9 

44/6 

33/3 


39/3 

46/6|| 

£9's 

27/6 

£ 28*4 

57/9 

27/- 


DIvMmdj S!g!cS«* V 
(«Wm(c)I * tock * 

1 % 

BANKS. DISCOUNT 6 HP 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Martins.5/- 

Midland.£1 

Nat. Provincial.. .£1 

Westminster *8'.. .£1 

Australia A N. Z.. ..£1 

BOLSA.£1 . 

Bank of Montreal. . .$10 £23**,4 
Bank of Naw S. Wales. £1 43/3 

Barclays DCO. £1 

Chartered.£1 

Hongk’g. A Shang_$25 

Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/— 

Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros.5/- 

Hill, Samuel.5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

Sehroders.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 
Mercantile Credit ... 5/- 
United Domins. Tst. . 5/- 
BREWERIES, Etc. 

Allied Breweries .... 5/- 
Bau, MitchelsA B....S/- 
a l Charrington United .5/- 

Distillers.10/- 

Guinneu.5/- 

Scoitish ANewc. Brew. £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread 'A'.5/- 

BUfLDING, PAINT, Etc. 

Associated Portland.. .£1 

BPB Industries.10/- 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Crittail Hope.5/- 

International Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

R^rtiand .. .5/- 

Albright A Wilson.. .5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisons.£1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

DRAPERY A STORES 
Boots Pure Drug....5/- 
Montague Burton... 10/— 

Dobenhams.10/- 

Grattan WerohousM .5/- 
GUS ‘A’.*/- 

-rTl _ 


Feb. 

Id. 

1966 


35*4 

86*« 

81*14 

74V 

73*, 

59* t 

94*2 

j 55*4 
' 83*** 

38*2 

89lg 
90*, 
101*4 
97*4 
98'e 
94*, 
i 70 
100*8 
52 

43*»* 

I Frico, 1 
Feb. 9. 

; 1966 


Net Red. TGross Rad. 
Yield. ! Yield. 
Feb. 16, Feb. 16, 
I966§ 1966 

£ s. d. ! £ 1. d. 


10 u 'r 


! Price, 
Feb. 16. 
19661 


64/- 
49/- 
13/311 
, 58/3 
71/- 
65/-* 

- 48/3 
35/3 
!£24**j 1 
42/—IT 
43/- 
' 52/9 
£ 10*4 
31/3 
.£29*3, 6 * £30* 
58/- 
30/3 


I2/7*, I *7/1*2 


31/6 

59/- 

45/9 

10 /- 

16/- 

14/6 

17/3 

12/4*2 
15/3 I 
13/4'j' . 
22/9 , 

20/3 ! 

60/6 ; 
14/9 . 

14/-* j 

56/6 ! 

2 Z 

26/I*, 

23/3 
13/4*2 
53/6 
45/3 
• 3/A 

18/- 

1 33/3* 

\IV/V 


I 35/7*2 
59/6 
51/- 
' 10 / 6 * 
16/6* 
17/- 
18/4*2 

14 / 4*2 
15/3 
13/7*2 
, 20/9 
•8/1*2 
; 59/-* 

■ 15/- 
j 15/3 

! 52/6 

20/4*2 

22/3*4 

21/3 

21 / 6 * 

47/6 

42/9 

•A/3 

•3/- 
24/A 
35/1*2* 
45/9 
43/- # 


A6/3 , 

■ 50/3* ' 
• 9/4*211 

« 60/3 
74/3 i 
, A7/- , 

49/6 i 
> 34/9 | 

i£24'*,4* 1 
40/9 
44/- i 
! 51/9 
£10*1* 

‘ 30/9 i 

IrX- 

■ 29/9 

• 12/7*2 ; 

35/l'j ' 

; 6i/- 
! 51/3 
I 10/7*2 : 
16/3 
17/3 1 

•8/IO»i j 

14/6 
15/3 , 

• 3/7» 2 | 
20/(0*)! 
•B/I'i* 
60/- 

• 5/3 

I S/3* 

53/9 I 
25/3* ! 
20/10'a* 
A/4*2 j 
16/-* 1 
19/10*2* 
23/6*4 j 

20 /-* 

22/6 

46/9 

42/9 

16/6 

•9/1*: 
25/- . 

35/10*2 
46/- ; 

49/3 | 


. Yield, 
i Feb. 16. 
1966 

X% 

I 


.Cover 


25/3 

41/- 

33/3 

23/3 

72/- 

63/9 

£I8'*is 

42/6 

30/3 

77/7»i 

30/7*2 

18/6 

48/3 

50/- 

63/9 

32/l*i 

38/7*, 

i8/7«; 

42/9 

41/3 

7A/- 

S 8 S 

JS/6 

63/3 

25/6 

25/2*4 

19/9 

12/6 

•5/7*1 

H3 

» 

44/9 

72/9 

28/3 

48/6 

14/9 

21/4*2 




26/6 

*••/. 

44/- 

£% 3 

iSp 

38/- 

61/71, 

I 9/A*4 
I 60/- 
I 2l/4l» 
••/7*i 
35/3 
37 b 
44/- 
101 /- 
! 29/3 
• I/A 
I 33/- 
' 44/- 
i 52/3 

: 30/9 

* 3 #!i 

W' 

l 5/8*4 

sr 

; 17/6 
19/9*4 

4% 

M I 

i 13/71, 

iSS'-l 
iSS i 
ISP 


18's6 j House of Fruer.... .5/- 
ll*4« « Merits A Spencer ‘A*.5/- 
746 j United Drapery.5/- 




Price, 

Feb. 9, 
1966 


1*1« . Wool worth.. 


4-2 
4-6 
(3 9) 

4 0 
4 7 
4 5 

4 8 

5 5 
3 1 
3*9 
5 2 

5 8 
4-4 

3 9 
2-8 

6 1 

4 0 
4 0 
3 4 

3 3 

4 9 
7 1 
6 5 

5 8 
53 

5 2 
5 2 
5 5 
5 0 
SB . 

4 7 

5 2 

5 2 

3 7 
4-4 

4 8 

6 3 
SO 
3 2 

S3 

3 6 

4 5 

5 8 
4 2 

3 1 
3 6 
60 


38/- 
7/9 
40/3 

• •/3 

10/1*2 
12/10*1 
59/6 
33/IO»a 25/9 
32/1*2 26/- 

15/9 12/- 

35/3 I 28/9 
II/- 1 6/3 

• 4/1*2 ! H/9 


T’ 

7/3 

8/10*2 

50/6 




5 o 

12 o 

6 b 
ll’so 

l" i 

3*20 

3 o 
5* t 0 
10 

7 b 
20 c 
25 b 

5 o 
IS a 

3 o 

4 a 

4 a 

5 a 

3*4 0 

2 a 

,Pi: 

8 b 
5 o 
II a 

5 a 

6 e 
7*2« 

II b 
8 o 

3 a 
2*ia 
0*2 b 

43 e 
—5 a 

13 
20 

64 0 

II 0 

24 O 

5 


5/- 


23/9 

34/6 

28/3 

I9/7*, 


24/- 

EH 3 

20/3 


Price, 
Feb. 16, 
1366 




...0 

.‘260, 


51/3* ,78/-* 71/3 




28/41, 


• 4 ! 


22/9 

M/6 


23/- 

M/3 


British Petroleum 
Burmeh Oil...... 

Royal Dutch. 

Shell Transport.. 

Ultramar. 

ELECTRICAL A RADIO 

A6I.. ... 

BICC.£1 69/74* 69/7*i 69/4* 2 * 

Crompton Parkinson.5/- 13/9*4 I I/I I*, 12/0*4 

Dacca.10/- 70/6 80/- 82/-* 

EMI.10/- 26/9 29/9 29/7*,* 

Elliott-Automation.. .5/- 15/9 12/9 12/6 

English Electric.£1 39/fU 47/3 47/6 

General Electric.If 39/104 48/9. 49/6* 

C. A. Parsons * 53/9 59/9 , 59/9 

Philips Lamp Works. 10 fl. 128/6 120/- 117/6 

Ptonov .10/- 34>4*, 1 * 

Pyo (Cambrid " 


Pyo(Cambridge) ....5/- 

Radio Rentals.5/- 

A. Reyrolle.£1 

Thom Electrical.5/- 


16/- 

65/6 


10 

2 0 
174 o 

14 c 


Babcock A Wilcox... .£1 34/3 

John Brown.£1 37/104 

Cammell laird.S/- 8/3*4 

Internal. Combust.... 5/- 27/3 

Swan Hunter.£1 23/6 

John Thompson.5/- 0/3*4 1 

Coventry Gauge.... 10/- 32/- j 

Alfred Herbert.£1 53/14 

Allied Ironfounders..5/- 24/3 

Averys.5/- 22/6 

BSA.10/- 20/6 

George Cohen.$/- 10/— 

Davy-Ashmore.5/- 12/104 

Guest. Keen.£1 40/- 

Head Wrightson.5/- 19/- 

MetaJ Box.£1 55/14 

Ransoms A Maries.. .5/- 16/44 

Renold Chains.£1 38/9 

Tube Investmenu.£1 59/-* 

Vickers.£1 23/6 

Ward (Thos. W.).£1 i 42/9 

Wellman Eng. Corpn. 5/- 11/9 

Woodall-Duckbam.. .5/- 15/6 
F000 A TOBACCO 
Allied Supplien .... 10/- 28/6 
Assoc. Brhish Foods.. I/- 7/74 

8ovril.£1 36/3 

Brooke Bond 'S'.5/- M/74 

Fitch Lovell.2/6 7/7 * 2 

International Stores. .5/- 9/3 

J. Lyons 'A 1 .£1 ' 52/-II 

j Ranka-Hovis.10/- 29/9 

! Reckltt A Colman.. 10/- 28/3 

‘ Spiders.5/- j 15/4*, 

I Tate A Lyle.£f 31/- 

TescoStores.I/-; 7/5* 4 

■ Unigate.5/- ; 13/- 


59/9 

120 /- 

32/74 

12/- 

39/4»i 

59/6 

68 /-* 

35/- 

31/9 

A/64 

12/64 

IB/3 

6/8*4 

31/6 

61/4 

21/3 

24/6 

29/3 

12/14 

10/14* 

49/- 

13/- 

60/6 

IA/9 

44/3 

62/9 

% 

37/-* 

\\/b 

•2/7'i 

55/3 

29/1*, 

30/9* 

I3/44 

32/l«i 

I0/II4 

•2/4 


34/1*2 

11/6 

42/9* 

60/6 

49/- 

34/-* 

31 /-* 

6/8*4 

•2/0*4 

18/3 

A/S*4 

31/A 

AO/74 

24/2*4* 

W' 
10/1*2 
50/- 
13/- 
AI/74 
16/9 
. 44/9 
63/3* 

W 

37/3* 

37^-** 
11/1*1 
9/9* 
12/9 
53/- 
29/3 
30/3 | 

• 3/14 ! 
34/- 
l0/7»i 
•7/6 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


: Feb.9 1 Feb. 16 j 
I Fret. ! Frcs. I 


; Feb. 9 Feb. 16 1 

1 % •/. i 


J4 Cover 

% r 


Feb... 

1964 


A-*0 

( *:? 

4-0 

w 


4-5 

4- 4 
4) 
40 

5- l 


34 

4-2 

2- 7 

4 1 

8- 7 
51 

3- 3 
2-2 

5 9 
71 

9- 0 
62 
( 8 - 8 ) 

5 9 

4- 5 
5 9 
4-7 
4*4 

50 
5*4 
5*4 
6*2 
41 

51 
4-2 
5*1 
81 

60 

tt 

4*3 
4-4 
4 5 
5*2 
4 1 
4*1 
50 
5*5 

4- 6 
50 
5*9 
2*8 

5- 6 


% 


M 

1*4 

1*0 

1*3 

1*4 

II 

2*1 

2*0 


20 

1*7 

2*1 

1*4 

1*0 

1*9 

2*7 

2 

23 

1*8 

1*3 

2*5 

3*1 

4*5 

1*4 

2*1 

0*4 

1*2 

05 

9 

A 

1*0 

1*7 

1*8 

2*2 

2*0 

!:? 

1*7 

9 
. 9 

0*5 

8 

0'«9 

1 <3 

2*1 

2*0 

5 

9 

2*4 

5 

6 
6 

22 

2 3 

l'*4 

1-8 


0 9 

M 
I 7 

1 4 

15 
1*7 
1-9 
II 
1-5 

16 
1-7 

2 4 
'20 

IV 

I 17 
2 2 

3 1 

1 8 

2 3 
II 
13 
13 

2 3 

111 

la : i 


566 

300 

196 

198 

563 

185 


FRANCE 

Air Liquids... 
Banquedc Paris 

Citroen. 

C. F. Petrol®.. 

Cie G. d'Elect. 
Machines Bull. 

Pechiney. 218 

Printempi.... 272 

Rhone^Poulenc 289 

S.I.M. 310 

Saint-Gobain . ! 187 
Usinor 
Indtx 
High 
Low .. 


'GERMANY 

569 : A.E.G. 480 

314 Bad'che. Amlin. - 458 

193 5. Bayer.1 357*]' 

199 ; Commerabank. 401 

587 . Deutsche Bank. : 445 
193 5 Hoechtc Fsrb. . 447 

225 1 Kundenkredit. , 349 
27& a 5. Loewenbrau... 1 950 
304 Mannesmann .. 164 


361 

422 

478 

458 

366 

96$ 


; A.K.U. 

. Amster.Roc. 


187 

.1 108 5 114 

108 2 109 7 

It 2-1 (26.1.66) 

93 49 (20.7.65) 

Dec. 31. 1965 = 100. 


3l6*5j Siemens.j 518 


Heinekens .... I 503 
lnterunie(FI.50) FI.I95 
K.N. Hoogoven I 465 
Kon. Zout-Ket. 805 
.Philips (Ft.25).. FU3I 
162*2 iRobeco (Fl.50^. |F|.230 


Thyssen*Huette, 162*2 
Volkswagen . 470 

Hcrstott Index 91-60 


522*2, Thomasson A U. ,n. ■# 
i — - . FI. 64 


93 31 

High... . 105 22 ( 8.1.65 ) 

Low . 86 85 ( 4.1.66) 

Dec. 31, 1959m 100. 


.... ! 375 I 367 
:.Bk. FI. 53-6FI. 53 5 
.... 564', 563', 


U. 

fa. 86*7 
FI. 64-2 
►*.180 
3/71 
(7.3.65) 


L 4,7 

IFI.I94 

452 

817 

.125 

.229 


165*21 Valeurop._ 

— ' Zwantnbg (FI20 )iFI. 179 

Index . 317-9 

High . 370-9 

Low. 299*6 (16.12.65) 

1953= 100. 


Abitibi Pr. A P. 
Aluminium ... 

Ball Tel. 

Can. Brewer's. 

Can. Imp. Ban|t 
Can. Pac. Riy.. 
Hiram Walker 
Imperial Oil .. 1 
Noranda Mines 
Power Corpn. j 
Steel of Canada ! 
Trans.Can.Pipc i 
/Montreal Ind. 

Index .. 171-2/ 

High . 174 0 

Low . 1510 

1956m 100. 


•2* a 

SiJ 

P 
62*, 
35 
53*4 
52*4 
•3*4 
26*, 
37*4 : 


$ 

12*2 

M* 

J** 

S'* 

54 

53*4* 

•3 7 , 

26 

37 


170 36 
(13 5.65) 
(26.7.65) 


- AUSTRALIA $A 

, Ampof Pec.. 0-91 

- Ass. Pulp A P... . I 70 
Aust. Con. Inds. 

Ausc. Oil A Gas 
Brie. Tobacco. 

Broken Hill Pty., 

G. J. Coles.i 

Colonial Sugar. • 

Felt A Textiles, j 
I.C.I., A.N.Z... 
MyerEmporium 
Woolworth 
Sydney Ind. 

Index . 330 56 

High.368-74 ^ 

Low. 301-86 (21 

_ 1937—34=100. 


5 97 

2 63 

3 95 
5-00 
* 37 
3-18 
0 70 
417 
3*50 
1-41 


|A JAPAN Yen Yen 

0-87 Alinomoto .... 308 296 

t ■ 63 1 Fuji Iron. 59 58 

S 96* i Hitachi.! 84 83 

.2-50 Honda Motor.. 354 340 

: 3-92 Kirin Brewery. 1 284 274 

! 4-97 Mftsub. Chem.. i 106 90 

i I-37 Mitaub. Elect.. . j 65 62 

I 3-26 Mittub. Heavy . ; 80 76 

j 0*68 NipponEleet... ■ 266 278 

4-18 Sony.1 589 561 

3*45 Toyo Rayon... 135 127 

1-41 Yawata Iron... 58 58 

, Dow fonet 

330 64 1 Average. 1505-70 1464*67 
JS./.65) j High . (505-70 [9JM) 


29.6.65) I Low . 1020-49 (12.7.65) 


Ex dividend, f Tax frbe. | The net redemption yields allow for tax at 8a. 3d. in £. H Ex capitaliaation. T Ex rights, 
le) Year's dividend, .(e) To earliest dace. ( f) Nat yield. (#) Ex all. (h) After Zambian tax. (f) To latest date. 

Rhodeiia and Nyasalsnd Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Dai ‘ * . ... 

on forecast dividend. 


iwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian'65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock'ixchange. 


tt Equivalent to 8-0 iMfling. (0) Interim dividend. Jb) Final dividend. 
• I'*) Interim since reduced or passed. _ (g) Retulting front split of Federation of 
* * " ■ —- • «• Yields in bracken are 
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IMS-66 


High I Low | 


I Last I 

'Dividend ORDINARY 
!<<*)(£) <c)j STOCKS 


70/9 44/t 

70/- V//i 


A Si 

““ 60/1 

V. 

.... ,aS 

41/3 ' 20/3 

40/3 30/9 

•1/3 62/3 


S4/3 

30/3 

II 8*4 

132/6 , 97/6 

57/1 1 


17/9 

19/9 

38/3 

4I/I«i 

20/4', 

31/6 

35/9 

30/44 

46/6 

67/- 

19/74 

31/6 

61/3 

23/74 

54/74 

21/9 

37/- 

64/- 

51/9 

42/3 

29/9 

31 /- 

24/- 

20/4 

36/3 

35/3 

36/6 

30/74 

08 

10/3 

!«I* 

31/9 

19/- 

25/9 

41/3 

53/9 

48/4*, 


23/- 

F 

16/9 

32/6 

8/4*4 

9/44 

9/44 

21/14 

13/104 

19/6 

29/3 

38/9 

38/4 


12 /- 

' «£■ 

, 14/6 
1 27/104 : 
, 31/34 
! 15/34 
25/14 
29/6 

i 22/- 

1 37/6 
j 57/6 
15/74 

1 40/6 
1 17/9 
38/74 
' 12/3 
, 24/- 
I 47/- 
44/3 

25/9 

21 /- 

88 

27/1 
27/- 


18*, a Oriju A mar. Tobac... 10/— 

6 a Gaflehaf.10/- 

14 6 Imperial Tobacco.£1 

IHWRAHC8 

4349 Britannic.5/- 

“ ‘ Commarical Union . .5/- 

Equity 0 Law Lift-5/- 

Gonaral Accident... .5/- 

Guardian.5/- 

Lacal 0 General.5/- 

Northarn A Empl.£1 

Pearl.I/- 

Prudantial ‘A*.I/- 

Royel.5/- 

Royal Exchange.£1 

MOTORS 0 AIRCRAFT 

Birflald.5/- 

124b • British Motor.5/- 

174 e I jaguar Cars ‘A*.5/- 

4 c Rootas Motors *A\ . .4/- 

24 a 1 Levland Motors.£1 

3 a Bristol Aeroptana .. 10/- 

7 b ! Hawker Siddalay.£1 

24 a | Rolli'Royca.£1 

9 a Dowcy Group.10/- 

64 a Dunlop Rubber .... IO/< 


Price* ' 
Apr. 6, 
1968 

© 

At*. 

[• 1986 

1966 

Yi 

. Prfcei 1 
Cover 

High | 

Low' 

48/- 

22/9 

k 

68/-* 

28/- 

5 4 
(6 8) 

Yl 1 

f! 

i 

§1 

49/3 

68/- 

64/9* 

6-6 

i** »/* 

16/- 

27/- 


•Ividan# bROfNART, 

foPM.trojfis. ; 





25 
t40 c 
25 b 

15 b 
50 b 

16 a 
460 e 
til 4 « 

26*,a 

114 b 

5 0 


24 o , josoph Lucas. 


.£1 


5 J §b 1 Triplex Holdings .. 10/- 

..“WSPAPERS 


, PAPER A NS\ _ 

5 o Financial News. 
74o 1 Financial Times. 


■fc 


10 b 
10 b 
2 b 
8 b 
10 <1 

74 b 


8 a Internet Publishing. 5/- 

7 a ’ News, ol the W 01 Id 5/- 
84 b 1 W. H. Smith A Son *A a .£l 

10 a ■ Thomson Org’n.5/- 

10 b j Bowater Paper.£1 

124 a I British Printing.5/- 

10 a : BunziPulp.5/- 

9 e 1 Raed Piper.£1 

7 « Wl^ ini Taapa.£1 

Colvilles.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steal.£1 

South Durham.£1 

Steal Co. of Wales....£1 

Stewarts A Lloyds.£1 

b john Summers.£1 

b United Steal.£1 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. British Picture 5/- 

Assoc. Television ‘A'.5/- 

Wm. Baird ..£1 

_ _ , Baacham Group.5/- 

f34 a I Bookers.10/- 

34o ! British Match.£1 

8 b . British Oxygen.5/- 

5 d j British Ropes.5/- 

374 a Bullin’*.I/- 

5 d Da La Rue.10/— 

12 c i Drsgas.5/- 

12 b Gastetncr 'A*.5/- 

13 I HarrhonACr.Dafd...£l 

35 b ! Hoover 'A'.5/- 


88 

r 

121/3 

104 

29/6 
! 36/3* 
73/3 

15/- 

w 

115/104 
29/104 
: 35/104 
I 17/104 
' 29/4', 
32/9* 

I 24/104 

44/9 
66/9 
, 15/9 
: 27/3 
53/- 
. 20/3* 

‘ 45/9 
I 19/3 
i 27/9 
: 40/9 
( 46/9 

I 26/6 

25/3 
19/3 
! 18/- 
! 19/- 
1 32/3 
30/3 
j 29/3 

I 23/104 

ivn; I 

41/14 

,V,l" 

10/9 

27/6 . 

16/104 
25/3 I 
31/3* ! 
42/3' 
45/3 


7 

47/9 

132/6 

57/3* 

41/- 

38/9 

SO/9 


4/Vt 

37/3* 

10 % 

128/9* 

55/9* 

39/3 

37/9* 

79/9* 


16/10*, 17/- 
14/14 I 14/24* 
29/3* j 30/1', 
B/44 7/104 

51/6* I 52/3 
18/14 : 16/9 
36/-* , 36/14 
39/54 41/14 
16/- . 15/9* 

30/74 30/41, 

, 31/104* 32/24 
' 22/9 ; 22/9 

41/3 ! 41/6 

61/3 61/6 

18/74 : 19/- 
24/9 | 26/6 

60/6 I 61/3 
22/3 1 22/6 

54/- 54/3' . 

13/M, 13/14 

37/- i 36/3 1 

63/- ! 63/-* 

50/9* j 51/3 

31/3 32/6 

21/- 22/- 

19/6* 19/6 

21/3 21/74 

21/9 22/3 

32/- 32/- 

30/6 30/74 

30/6 31/44 


2B/I04 

20 /- 

29/9 

28/71, 

21/6 

34/44 

9/9*4 

13/14 

10/3* 

29/- 

17/10*, 

21/9 

38/6 

53/6 

42/9 


28/9 

20/9 

30/6 

28/4*, 

wz 

iiftcfl, 

10/3 

28/7*, 

18/- 

22 / 6 * 

38/6 

53/9 

41/- 


4 4 
4*9 
31 
3 6 
3-6 

2 3 

3- 7 
40 

3 4 

4- 6 
4*7 


16/6 

23/H, 

36,14 

12/3 


12/3 

16/- 

21/14 

M/44 

18/3 

15/14 

* 1^2 

r 


2 9 

19 

|330/- 

238/9 

7-0 

16 

23/1', 

17/- 

2*9 

3 9 

14/9 

86/6 

2-0 

... 

46/3 

98/9 

4-4 

1 2-0 

16/3 

9I/I0»i 

7 2 

2 0 

53/9 <121/3 ; 

6 6 
4-9 

1 7 
19 

41/3 101/10']! 

W /104 60/- | 

5-7 

1 9 

^36/3 1198/9 

75/- ! 38/- 

5-2 

18 

5 2 

1 9 

14/3 

H/3 

(5-5) 


74/- 

54/3 


92/6 

142/6 

3 0 

2 9 

>210 $154 

3 0 

2 7 

22/10', 

14/- j 

5 3 

19 

34/1', 

24/3 

5-7 

17 

21/6 I 

M/9 | 

4 1 

2 0 


6 2 

14 

44/- 

15/- 

5 5 

18 

21/9 

16/9 

2**4 

... 

18/3% 

13/3 

4-5 

37/7', 

29/3 

5 4 

1-5 

57/- 

44/1', 

5 5 

IS 

32/6 

24/6 

9*8 

0-4 

42/3 

33/- 

12*7 

0-7 

i«/7'i 

I2/I0>a 

41 

... 

22/9 

18/3 

III 

, 1-0 

66/3 

50/- 

9*0 

1-0 

21/101, 

18/7*, 

7*8 

1-3 

13/6 

10/2*4 

10*4 

1*1 

47/4', 


9-6 

1-0 

14/2'e 



18/- 

10/9 

5*2 

2 9 


5 4 

2 1 

26/6 

20/- 

(6-6) 

2-4 

55/7*, 

45/7*, 

<11 

1-5 

18/6 

14/9 

7-8 

21 

17/9 

13/5*4 

6-5 

19 

33/3 

25/6 

5-9 

1 -1 

29/7', 

23/7*, : 

5 0 

1 8 

64/- 

47/9 i 

5-4 

12 

18/9 

IS/- 1 

5 2 

1-7 

31/- 

23/7', 

3 3 

, 2-9 

4 0 

2-7 

51/- 

40/6 

4 2 

1 18 

25/3 

12/6 

6-0 

2*1 

3/7*, 

2/5*4 

6 1 

2 2 

3/9*4 

2/H'< 


9 a 

44 b 

12 b 
124 c 

H* d 

9 d 

10 d 

25 c 
34* 

10 d 
8*46 
15 a 
12-68 
8 d 

50 d 
I6*i b 
214b 
IS d 
40 d 
140 b 
45 a 
8*4 b 
200 b 
224 b 
74 c 
60 b 

60 d 

53-05c 
424 b 
124 b 
35 d 

Nil b 

4 d 

5 c 

11 c 

6 *, d 

7 b 

7 b 
74 a 
I 84 o 

12 b 

24 d 

10 b 
4*40 
74b , 
15 c 

104 b j 

25 d I 

6*4 d ; 

. 104 b 1 

154b ; 

124 a : 

! tf ! 
3 d 
84d j 

t 224 b 
t3 bl 

; 

5 a : 


Hudson's Bay ..£1 

ICT... £1 

Macea ‘A*. 8 /- 

Nationaf Canning.... .£! 

Pillar Hide.2/- 

Powall Duffryn.10/- 

Rank Organisation.. . 8 /- 

Iifflr.::::::::# 

Stoetley.. .5/- 

Thomu Tilling.4/- 

Turnor A NawaN.£1 

Unilever.5/- 

Unilavar NV.12 fl. 

United Glasa. 8 /- 


92/3 

teiii, 

12 /- 

19/64* 

20/14 

23/6* 

nk : 


■Rr- 

Vk 

iifr, 

32/1 
12/3* 
21/- 
16/6 
23/7», 
38/7*, 
32/1 *J 

H/J 


I 102 /- 

29/9 

19/6 

36/10* 

14/- 

20 /10* 

32/9 

«/''» 

22/9 

16/4*2 

23/3 

39/H, 

S 


Anglo-American.... 10/- 

Charter Cons.5/- 

Consolid. Gold Fields.£1 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Free State Gadoid.. .5/- 

W. Driefontein. 10 /- 

Western Deep'A'. ..£1 
Western Holdings . .5/- 
Roan Selection Tst. ... £1 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

Z. Anglo-Amer.10/- 

De BearsDefd. Rag . .5/- 
Internat. Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoh ..5/- 


310/- 313/9 

1 22/104! 22/10', 
110/9 *jl 14/9 
116/3 113/9 


Anglo Nornew.£1 

Brit. A Com’wealth.. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy.£1 

Ocean Steam.£1 

PAODeM.£1 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros..£1 

Carrington A Dewlm 5/- 

Courtaulds.5/- 

Waat Riding Worsted.£1 

Woof combers.£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coats, Patons A B. £1 

English Sawing Cotton 5/- 
Viyolla Int.IN¬ 

TRUSTS A PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET A' Defd.5/- 

Cable A Wirqle*... .5/- 

Phillp HIM.5/- 

industrial A General.5/- 
Clcy Centra Props.... 5/- 
Cicy Lond. Real Prop..£l 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond. Cnty. Freehld. 10/- 
TEA A RUBBER 
Cons. Tea A Lands... .£1 

lokal (Assam).£1 

Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 
London Asiatic.2/- 


271/3* 

•6/7*a 
. 95/9* 

1136/10*, .. ..... 

108/9 106/10 1 , !l07/6 

128/9* 138/i 4**136/3 

! 113/9 138/9 (141/3 

12/3 13/9 14/- 

r 57/9* 64/9 62/3 

151/14*187/6 188/9 

SI674 S206 $209 

16/10*9 22/FO*, 22/10*, 
28/748 32/7*, 33/71, 

18/6 17/6* 17/- 


34/3 21/9 20/9 1*9 

19/- 20/7*, 20/7*2 5-8 

15/3*4 I 6/84 16/0*4 6-0 

30/- 32/41, 33/104, 6*8 

... 52/7*, 82/10*; 4-9 

27/4*, 20/- 28/6 1 7*0 


39/6 

14/3 

19/- 

54/6 

19/104 

10/94 

40/9 

10/54 

21 /-* 


40/- 

17/9 

21/14 

64/- 

20/14 

12/8*4 

46/14 

11/94 

15/6 


?:? 

Si 

4*A 
5 3 
3*2 

5- 6 
5*5 
4*9 
4*9 
15 
(3*9) 
3*2 
6*4 

8*8 

« 

88 

W 

6- 9 
9-0h 
5-4 

16-lb 

4-8 

26 

7*0 

5*2 

<») 


40/- 

18/- 

20/I04 4 

64/- 

20/4*, 

13/3 

48/- 

13/94 

15/74* 


6*0 

4»7 

6-0 

5*6 

6*9 

H 

5*4 

3*7 


24/3 26/6 26/6 2*3 

49/10*2 53/10*2 55/4*2 S-6 

18/6 ' l8/4* a 17/6* 3-9 

15/6 16/9 16/9 

29/9 33/3 33/- 

27/74 ! 28/3 27/9* 

53/6 1 63/6 64/- 

15/10*2 17/4*2 17/9 

24/9 29/6* 29/6* 


4- 8 
41 

5- 4 
SO 
4*4 
6 2 


43/- 50/6 51/- 16*7 
20/9 15/9 16/6 12-4 
3/0*4 3/64 3/6*4 11*7 
3/74 3/94 3/9*4 


1*8 

2*4 
2*5 
3 0 
1*2 
1-7 
4*9 
1*2 
1-2 
14 
l-l 
2*2 

1*4 

2*0 

1*0 


14 

8 

2*6 

0*6 

1*7 

2*0 

S 

0 

7 

8 

2*0 

12 

•I 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



Atch. Topeka. 
Can. PaclRc .. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Union Pacific. 
Amor. Electric 
Am. Tel. A Tel. 
Com. Edison . 
Int. Tel. A Tel. 
lestern Union. 


Amer. Can. .., 
Am. Smelting . 
Am. Viscose ... 


Boeing.... 


Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive 
Crown-Zotlar 
DistiMers*Seag. 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical 

Du Pont. 

East Kodak... 
Ford Motor .. 


..I 37 1 

58*4 59*, 

694 72*4 

46*4 47 

394 37*g 

62*, 60*4 

% $ 

88*, 27*1 

SS 

% * 
924 324 
, 394 384 
1624 157 
814 7*4 

61 58 

264 27*, 
51 514 

.. 364 354 
.110 107 

. 76*| , 744 
235 1232 

.(1194 <123 
• 554 544 


Gen. Electric .. 
General Foods. 
Generil Motors 
Goodyear ..... 

Gull Oil. 

Heins. 

Int. Bus. Mach, 
the. Harvester.. 
Inter. Nickel .. 
Inter. Paper ... 

Konnococi. 

Litton bids. ... 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distillers . 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gambit 
Radio Corpn. . 
Seam Roebuck 

Shell Oil . 

Socony-Mobil . 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil NJ. 
Union-Cirbioe 

U.5. Scael. 

West Electric . 
Woofworth ... 
Xerox . 


1114 

784 * 
.1054 
I 49*4 
! 54*, 
43*4 
512*4 
! 50 
100 
341 , 

125 

80*4 

78*4 

”4 

S’’ 

61 

62 

914 

444 

794 

68*4 

524 
654 
. 294 

P404 


1134 
774 
102*4 
46», 
51*4 
, 45*2 
sis*; 

50^, 
99*!* 
334 
128 
78*4 
784 
344 
, 60*, 
66 *; 
514 
594 
62*, 
894 
444 
78*4 
70*, 

Si 


StAftd«rd «nd Poor’s Indicoo (1941-43—100). 


1966 

425 

Industrials 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

Bondi 

Yield 

% 

Jan. 19 

100-02 

2 93 

84 26 

4-45 

26 

too -11 

2 93 

84 06 

4-47 

Fob. 2 

9B-89 

2-97 

83 38 

4-54 

„ 9 

. 100-60 

2 92 j 

82-90 

4 59 

„ 16 

99-62 

2-96 

81-98 

4-69 


428 Industrials.*—Miah. 100 60 
'• 86*43 (Jung 28, 


Low, 1 


Money Market Indicators 

Local authority rates fell in London, for seven days money by i per cent and for three months 
by i j a per cent. Treasury bill rate rose by tU per cent. Euro-dollar rates were unchanged but the 
rise in the corn of forward cover, which reflected the disappointing trade figures, swung the covered 
margin against local authorities deposits. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 

Amount (£ million) | 91/Day 

Daw of .__ 


1965 
Fab. 12 

Oct 8 I 

: 8 
m 29 | 

Nov. S , 

13 
19 , 

34 I 

Dae. 3 

.. 10 

.. »7 

.. 23 
.. 31 

1966 

jan. 7 
.. 14 


Pab. 


Offered 

Afjpued 

raw of 
Allotment 

at Max. 
Raw 

91 -Day 
1700 

330-1 

s. 

129 

9*47 

Tt 

190-0 

406-1 

107 

10*26 

44 

190 0 

346-6 

108 

2-87 

8 

180-0 

300 5 

109 

0*62 

46 

180-0 

418-7 

108 

9*59 

31 

180-0 

323-7 

109 

2-67 

35 

200-0 

416-7 

109 

409 

23 

180-0 

319-0 

109 

2-90 

28 

180-0 

382-1 

107 

ion 

54 

180-0 

4141 

107 

5 32 

30 

190 0 

337-4 

I 109 

4-64 

46 

190-0 

310-9 

j MO 

3-74 

49 

ISO 0 

345 1 

1 no 

5 08 

41 

180-0 

372 6 

i 110 

5-08 

20 

170 0 

287-9 

110 

5-20 

41 

170 0 

337 0 

109 

9 73 

48 

160-0 

365-1 

109 

8-33 

26 

150-0 

300-2 

109 

8-03 

17 

1500 

287 9 

no 

1*22 

25 

150-0 

289-0 

in 

3-91 

19 


2.500 0 

2,840-0 

2.580*0 

2.990*0 

2.590*0 

2.590 0 
2,930*0 
2,530 0 
2400 0 

2,420*0 

2.410*0 

2,400*0 


2.390*0 

2,340-0 

2,310-0 

2.2800 




* On Pabraary Mth wndara for 91-day bilk at £98 12 a. Id. 
aacurad 19 par cant, highor tandara baing allotted in full. 
The offar for this waak wai for £160 million 91-day bills. 


KEY MOM 


BIT! 


Tondor 

taauo 

Out- 


Eobruary II 


Handing 7 %, 3/6/65). 


1 (from 


7 days' notice: 

Clearing banka.. 4 
Discount housos. 4 
Local authorities 8*4 
J month # 1 fixed: 

Local authorities 6 *«- 6 *i| 
Finance houses.. 64 
Cell wionuyi 
Banks* mlmlmum 44 
Dayco-dayspreid 44-54 


**^1 Paris)* 

1 days' notice... 5 * 4-6 
3 months'. 6 * 11 - 6 * 1 , 

Now York 


(3 months*): m 

Treasury bills... 5*.* * 

Bank bills. S '*.,-6 

Pino trade bills.. 7-7', 
Buro-doHer depoolca: 

7 days' notice ... 44 - 5*4 
3 months'. 54-54 


February 9.... 4*65 
February 16 .... 4*70 
Market paper: 

Bank bills. 4-88 

Cera, of deposit 5*00 
Sterling: 

Spot rate.. 2*804-4 

Forward raw (3 
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Kellogg Leads the World in 
Building Large Ammonia Plants 

LOOK AT THE TALLY 


CLIENT 

LOCATION 

FEEDSTOCK 

Capacity 

Tona/Day 

1 . Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Billingham, England 

Naphtha 

972 

2. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Billingham, England 

Naphtha 

972 

3. Air Products and Chemicals, Inc. 

New Orleans, La., U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

600 

4. Monsanto Company 

Luling, Louisiana, U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

600 

5. Phillips Petroleum Company 

Beatrice. Nebraska, U.S.A. 

Natural Gss 

600 

6 . Coastal Chemical Corporation 

Yazoo City, Mias., U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

7. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Billingham, England 

Naphtha 

972 

8 . Consumers Cooperative Assoc. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

600 

9. First Nitrogen Corporation 

DonaldaonviUe, La., U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

10 . Canadian Industries Limited 

Sarnia, Ontario, Can. 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

11. American Cyanamid Company 

Fortier, Louisiana, U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

12 . E.I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 

Belle, West Virginia, U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

13. Erdolchemie G.m.b.H. 

Dormagen, West Germany 

Naphtha 

1,000 

14. Ammoniak Unie, N.V. 

Pemis, Netherlands 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

15. E.I. duPont de Nemours A Co. 

Beaumont, Texas, U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

16. Allied Chemical Corporation 

Hopewell, Virginia, U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

1.000 

17. Allied Chemical Corporation 

Geismar, Louisiana, U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

18. Sumitomo Chemical Co., Ltd. 

Niihama, Japan 

Naphtha 

825 

19. African Explosives 

Umbogintwini, 

Refinery Gas 

600 

and Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

South Africa 

/Naphtha 


20. Societe Carbochimique 

Tertre, Belgium 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

21. *See Footnote 

Europe 

Natural Gas 
/Naphtha 

1,000 

22 . Terra Chemicals International, Inc. 

Port Neal, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

600 

23. Commercial Solvents Corporation 

Sterlington, La., U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

1,000 


*Not fit reload to pm». All othen have ban published. 


CONSIDER THE REASONS 

Combined output of the 23 plants above—over 
7 , 000,000 tons of ammonia annually—is about half 
of worldwide capacity for plants 600 tons-a-day and 
largo*. Kellogg received this unprecedented volume 
of business in a 23-month period. Here's why: 

ECONOMY. Kellogg's new large plant design has 
slashed capital investment and daily operating costs. 

Ammonia can now be produced for as little as one- 
half the cost required by plants built a few years 
ago. With ammonia's end uses primarily in fertilizers, 
nylon intermediates, urea, methylamines, and acrylo¬ 
nitrile, this cost reduction takes on full significance 
for the process industries. 

RELIABILITY. Three record-breaking plants in com¬ 
mercial operation testify to the eoundness of the 
Kellogg design. Each step in the process is baaed on 
previous full-scale or pilot plant operation; Optimum 
use is made of machinery of standard size - and 
proved design. t 

Kkijxmm; 1 ntkh NATION At. corporation, 62 cKiL-ncHir street, London,, w.l, iaWdiarjr of PuHnuui Incorporated ■ txR'k. V* Kellogg compart, mew you 
THK CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO■ BOCIKTB KELLOGG, PARIS■ OEHTRCRE KELLOGG INDUfnilKEAU O.m.b.lf., DUSSttOORPMCOMPAKIA KELLOGG ISPAMOLA, 
MADRID | KELLOGG OVERSEAS CORPORATION, SYDNEY I KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION, BOWOR AIRES li KELLOGG OVERSEAS, SERVICES COMPOSATlOS^ SOGOTA 


EXPERIENCE. Kellogg’s experience includes 60 steam 
reforming plants covering a wide range of feedstock 
and operating conditions and is supported by exten¬ 
sive research and development by Kellogg. 


Gat the whole story. Kellogg’s in-depth approach 
to research, engineering, and construction has brought 
about sweeping changes in the ammonia industry. 
For a complete picture of the many cost-saving in¬ 
novations and improvements made in ammonia 
manufacturing, including representative investment 
and operating cost figures, Write for the new 16-page 
brochure, “New Era For Ammonia.” • 
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Walter Layton 

Sir—T he innumerable friends and admirers 
of Walter Layton will be grateful to you for 
the moving tribute you paid to him in your 
last number, of February 19th. Perhaps you 
will allow me, as one of his oldest friends, 
to make one small addition from my own 
Experience. 

It was my fate in one period of my life to 
attend many international conferences, com¬ 
prising a total participation or attendance of 
some tens of thousands from most countries 
of the world, and at a number of these 
Walter Layton was present in one captdty. 
or another. I do not think that in all my 
experience of such conferences I ever saw 
anyone who combined equally arduous, 
skilful, and successful work, a adness concern 
for the success of the conference and what 
he considered the most valuable of its 
possible achievements—and a subordination 
to this object of any publicity or recognition 
of his own efforts. It is appropriate that these 
characteristics should have been most notably 
displayed at the Conference of Hie Hague, 
where Winston Churchill was the outstand¬ 
ing leading statesman and the object of the 
conference was to promote the United 
Europe Movement, which Walter had especi¬ 
ally at heart.—Yours faithfuUy, 

London, SW3 Salter 


Triplevest Issue 

Sir —While it is perhaps not usual for 
issuing houses to comment on your remarks 
reviewing an issue, there arc certain state¬ 
ments you made on February 19th concern¬ 
ing the Triplevest issue which should be 
dealt with. 

You say that the capital structure is in 
some ways unfair to the income shareholders. 
Apart from the error in calculating the 
increase in dividend income of the income 
shareholders resulting from a 10 per cent 
growth in the company’s income (this should 
be 12.59 per cent, not 11 per cent), the intro¬ 
duction of moral judgments appears to over¬ 
look the fundamental difference between the 
two classes of shares. The capital shares are 
a risk investment, where the element of risk 
is increased by the gearing; the income 
shares are a very low risk investment in 
respect of future capital values, and this low 
risk arises precisely from the gearing element. 
In what sense is it, therefore, possible to talk 
about “ unfairness ” in comparing capital 
appreciation on the one hand and income 
growth on the other when one is'dealing with 
two classes of securities that have been pre¬ 
cisely designed to differentiate the risk ele¬ 
ment with regard to future capital values of 
both to the greatest extent ? 

You go on to say that a small decline in 
the market could encourage heavy selling of 
the capital shares. In suggesting that this 
would in itself tend to lower die market 
further you appear to confuse a closed-end 
investment trust such as Tiipievest with an 
open-ended trim, It U only m die case of 
an open-ended/unit trust’type of Structure 


that the sale of shares or units forces the 
manager to sell underlying securities, and 
so promote market weakness. 

You conclude by saying that “ several 
highly geared trusts . . . could form the 
spearhead of a Gadarene rush ” and so raise 
the spectre of a 1929 type of collapse. There 
are, of course, many reasons why, in the fore¬ 
seeable future, we arc unlikely to witness 
here the kind of market conditions which 
were experienced in the great crash of 1929* 
One reason is that the standard of judg¬ 
ment and analytical ability in financial publi¬ 
cations is a jraa t deal higher today than it 
ever wa& Tb these rising standards your 
paper, has contributed in no small degree 
over the years, but one has some difficulty in 
reconciling your article on Triplevest last 
week with these normally high standards.— 
Yours faithfully, 

David Montagu, 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Ltd. 

Ashley Ponsonby, 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Ltd. 
London , BCl 


Famine in India 

Sir— The disastrous deficit in food supply 
facing the Indian people should not be 
allowed to detract from the real achieve¬ 
ments and abilities of Indian planners and 
planning. The famine was caused by the 
failure of the monsoon and not by incom¬ 
petence. The policies of agricultural 
expansion and birth control would, if pressed, 
have made only a very small difference in the 
scale of the present disaster. Natural 
disaster has yet to be subdued even by the 
most sophisticated planning techniques. 

The distribution system will certainly be 
strained, but in an economy consisting of 
500,000 largely self-sufficient villages it 
should be logistically obvious that the move¬ 
ment of 15-20 million tons of food grains 
will cause large problems. The case for full 
resumption cl economic aid is overwhelm¬ 
ing and your comment (February 19th) will 
have convinced no one that the Americans 
are able to supervise or plan India’s future 
economic growth better than the Indians 
themselves.—Yours faithfully. 

Nuffield College , Oxford Angus Hone 
* 

Sir— Your issue of February 19 th contains 
a suggestion of a possibility of attaching 
strings to aid for India. Why not? When 
a country is down and out and still being 
tiresome, surely the time has come to apply 
the screw. 

India is governed by non-iighters. That 
15 per cent of urbanites enjoys sending other 
people to fight. If the army took over, as 
in Pakistan, we might hear a very differeni 
tune. 

It has been suggested in India that 
Kashmir should become a neutral Asian 
Switzerland, guaranteed by both India and 
Pakistan. This is the obvious solution and 
would save everyone’s face. 

There is still ■ lot of good comradeship in 


the sub-continbnf. . During the recent war 
General Cariappa, the ex-Indian com¬ 
mander-in-chief, visited the Indian front¬ 
line trenches, and was cheered from die 
Pakistani trenches opposite ?—Yours faith¬ 
fully, A. C. Macnab of Macnab 

Killin, Perthshire 

Travel Agencies 

Sir— In “ Travelling Light ” (February 12th) 
you refer to a ’’fascinating rumour” of a 
possible link-up between W. H. Smith & 
Sons Ltd. and the Thomson travel interests, 
so that W. H. Smith could sell Thomson 
holiday packages through its High Street 
shops. 

This rumour, however fasdnadng, is 
totally unfounded: no such arrangement has 
been discussed or even contemplated by this 
organisation. It is the Thomson view that 
the existing network of travel agents through¬ 
out Britain does an admirable job for both 
the travelling public and the travel com¬ 
panies, and that the nature of the existing 
service they render is completely satisfactory. 
No service is rendered either to the public 
or the industry by the irresponsible dis¬ 
senting tibn of rumours so entirely groundless. 
—Yours faithfully, G. C. Brunton 

London , WCi The Thomson Organisation 

Go for Europe 

Sir— Your article “ Go for Europe ” 
(February 5th) must have caused raised eye¬ 
brows from North Cape to Finisterre. What 
good purpose can possibly be served by your 
wilfully ignoring the European Free Trade 
Association ? Tens of thousands of business¬ 
men, industrialists, trade unionists, civil 
servants and members of parliaments have 
worked hard towards the successful dismant¬ 
ling of tariffs between these eight nations. 
Why can’t The Economist provide a discus¬ 
sion on how Britain can properly exploit and 
benefit from this “ larger market ” which it 
already has ? 

Efta provides an excellent, and badly 
needed, training-group for British industry 
to meet the stiffer competition and still larger 
market which we all hope will be attained in 
Europe some day. Incidentally, Efta’s 
declared aim is to create that Europe-wide 
free market of some 270 million people which 
vou are looking for.—Yours faithfully, 
Stockholm Anders Buraas 

Petrol Retailing 

Sir—I f the consumer of motor spirit is for¬ 
gotten, as you suggest in your note of 
February 19th, it is the fault of the Govern¬ 
ment and not Of the supplying companies. 
The price of premium motor spirit less tax 
is actually lower today than it was ten years 
ago though the quality is much improved. 

Your note contains an error of fact. The 
oil companies do not M fix prices.” Retail 
prices arc set by the dealer usually in accord 
Continued on page 765 




Toyo Kogyo in Hiroshima. 
A product example. 


* r,v> ?' 
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Whof kind of fuel consumption 
would you expect from this 
outomobile ? 

Comfortable 5-possenger sedan 
weighing 1,631 lbs. 70mph speed. 
v * r y <(uiet and durable. 

4-cylinder water-cooled engine 
producing 42HP. 

30 miles per Imp. gallon? 

35? Even 40? 

Our Mazda 800 Sedan (above) 
overages 54 miles per Imp. gollon 
in city driving. 9 

And therein lies the story 
of Toyo Kogyo. 

Although the preceding 29 years 
had seen mostly trucks emerge 
from our factories, in I 960 we, 
nonetheless ranked fourth omopg 
automotive manufacturers here. 


Then we brought out our first 
passenger model. In 1965, five years 
loter, we were in third place. 
Fourth to third place may not seem 
particularly dromotic at first glance 
— until you consider thot the 
Japanese automotive industry as 
a whole grew over 250% 
in the some period. 

Our explanation: Product excel¬ 
lence; technological achievements. 

The Mazda 800 Sedan’s 
remorkoble fuel economy is but 
one example. We could cite 
equivalent accomplishment 
in off our products. 

And, with enough space, we 
could describe the basis for it all. 
Qur facilities in Hiroshima, often 
called the world's most efficient 


PAID VOR 5iid N.Y. 


automotive plant. 

Here is an extraordinary plant. 
So fully computerised, for one 
thing, that we can make several 
of our 34 different car and truck 
models at the same time— 
on the same assembly line. 

If you know assembly lines, 
you know this is usually considered 
unfeasible or unprofitable. 

Yet there it is. And when this 
advertisement was prepared, 
our profit/soles ratio was the 
highest among automotive 
manufacturers in Jopon. 

(Smm 

lOYO KOGYO CO., LTD. Hiroshima, japan 
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Continued from page 

with a recommendation from the supplying 
company, but sometimes not—Yours faith¬ 
fully, J. A. Nasmyth 

London, WCz 


Germans and Czechs 

Sir— Your newspaper objected (January 
15th) to four west German international 
lawyers who support the Munich agreement. 
I might tell you that in 1938 this agreement 
came about with mutual humanity, whereas 
the expulsion in 1945 of over three million 
people was based on vengeance and in¬ 
humanity alone. 

Certainly Hitler incorporated the Czechs, 
but, you can believe me, the Czechs were 
better off under Hitler's "oppression" than 
now under communism. People always 
defend the Czechs—no one in the world will 
have it that they were really trying to oppress 
us then. We Germans are apparently not re¬ 
garded as human beings. From 1918 to 1938, 
the Czechs were moving into our region so 
as to grab the whole state for themselves. 
Unemployment then set in among us, so that 
a very large section of German workers were 
forced to seek work from the Hitler-induced 
boom in Germany. This naturally con¬ 
tributed greatly to Hitler's cause and the 
desire for annexation with the Reich grew 
increasingly. 

If you English or French had understood 
the Germany of the time a little better, then 
all this would not have happened. Germany 
just wanted to clear the. world of com¬ 
munism, and I think that Wcgild have made 
things better now: the United States would 
have had no need to sacrifice its military 
forces in Vietnam. Had you listened to 
Germany then and cleared the world of 
communism, the western powers would not 
now need to cringe before the Russians. I 
wish you lot only one thing: that you may 
know communism among you.—Yours 
faithfully WALTER GRILL 

Ncuinhng , west Germany 

Unqualified Accountants 

Sir— Your note on the Companies Bill 
(February 12th) has one rather curious im¬ 
plication in the last paragraph. 

You suggest that the presence of un¬ 
qualified accountants as auditors in the field 
of exempt private companies is a spur to 
qualified members of the profession. Without 
going into the dubious validity of this state¬ 
ment, it surely misses the entire point of the 
legislation, which is to provide qualified audit 
in a sector of the company field where it is 
more urgently required than in apy other. 
Large- and medium-sized compahies have 
their own accounting staff, generally quali¬ 
fied, and it is on the whole the smaller com¬ 
pany which is apt to make do with something 
else. Yet for this very reason they stand most 
in need of qualified assistance, particularly 
in view of recent tax legislation. 

No one would want to generalise about 
unqualified accountants, but it is the case 
that many of diem undertake work at fees 
which just do not permit them to give an 
adequate service, even if they are temkally 
capable of doing so.—Yours rnthfii^. 

Secretary, 
The Association of Certified 
London, WCi and Corporate Accountants 


Mandate from Whom ? 

Sir—I n the debate over the date of the 
next general election there is one considera¬ 
tion which I have the impression has been 
overlooked, viz.: from whom has Mr Wilson 
r tus mandate? The theory of cabinet 
responsibility is generally interpreted to 
mean responsibility before Parliament, but it 
fs easy to gather the impression from govern¬ 
ment speeches and newspaper comment that 
for the last year Mr Wilson has been govern¬ 
ing as if n* were responsible before the 
"people," rather than the cabinet before 
their elected representatives. Thus it seems 
that opinion polls and by-elections, and not 
members of Parliament, have become the 
means by which the country as a whole 
expresses its approval or disapproval of the 
government. That both of these should 
count in determining the date of a general 
election is normal; what I suggest is not 
norma! is that their results should be used 
as a fdrm of blackmail to insure against the 
possibility of parliamentary defeat on a major 
or a minor issue. 

In France, the election of the head of the 
Government by universal suffrage has proved 
much more popular than the party cadres 
would have liked. It is possible that a 
similar innovation would prove equally 
popular in Britain, but until the constitution 
is amended to this effect, parliamentary con¬ 
siderations should continue to rank before 
Mr Wilson's own prestige, quantified in 
terms of calculations based on opinion polls 
and by-elections.—Yours faithfully, 

Paris John Grbtton 

Postgraduate Degrees 

Sir— Some recent changes in the structure 
of postgraduate degrees at London Univer¬ 
sity seem to suggest that degree holders ought 
to have more personal legal protection than 
they have at present. 

Up to September 1965 the basic require¬ 
ments for the London MA degree were a 
minimum of two years' study, an examination 
and a thesis. In course of time and as 
seemed appropriate in different faculties, a 
considerable number of exceptions had been 
introduced. These probably made it more 
difficult to maintain uniformity and possibly 
the average standard throughout was some¬ 
what lowered, but the original requirements 
remained the basis of a generally recognised 
research degree. 

In 1965 a drastic change was announced. 
The designation MA is now to be given on 
a one-year course without a thesis. Simul¬ 
taneously, the newly titled “ M.PhiL M degree 
has been introduced. The requirements for 
this are virtually the same as those for the 
old MA when not diversified by exceptions. 

The new degree structure necessarily 
involves the drastic devaluation of the old 
MA degree. Within a few years die large 
numbers taking the new MA will have 
swamped the old ones, the fact that die old 
MA was a research degree will be forgotten, 
and its holders will be lowered in general 
esteem and penalised in applying for jobs 
or entry for yet higher degrees. 

Degree tides are a label which should 
accurately describe die. goods on offer. It 
seems to me that this label is something with 
a calculable value, for which value has been 
given, and that some simple legal step should 
be devised whereby the individual could 


initiate bis own protection against overt and 
.deliberate devaluation of a degree by the 
authority which originally granted it—Yours 
faithfully, Lesley Lewis 

London > SWt 

Rhodesia 

Sm—You must be disappointed that all the 
Europeans in east and central Africa have not 
been murdered in their beds as you predicted 
they would be, but don't despair, there is still 
time; just a few more of your inflammatory 
articles in a few more free issues of your 
journal and the Africans will get the message. 

I suspect that the hatred that you and so 
many others like you bear for the white man 
in Africa stems from jealousy—because you 
have never done anything for Africa or the 
African.—Yours faithfully, E. Jamieson 
East Africa 

Mikardo’s Old Clothes 

Snt—Why do you call Mr Richard Goit’s 
able and morally sensitive campaign at Hull 
an "anti-American candidature" (February 
izth)? You must surely know that some 
of the finest men in American public life, 
such as Senators Fulbright, Mansfield and 
Morse, Professor Kennan, and General 
Gavin, have voiced their very serious mis¬ 
givings about President Johnson’s Vietnam 
policy. 

When * r friendly nation is engaging in 
dangerous activities it is, surely, the duty of 
thinking men in other countries to point this 
out.—Yours faithfully, Peter David Flinn 
Bristol, 8 


EtU Quarterly Economic Raviaw 


OIL 

AND THE 

ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Britain lacks aufphur—but kin. Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and Iraq haw plenty in thalr natural gas: a 
vast production, many patro-chemical 
plants art planned or in hand. Libya's 
application of the OPEC royalty-expensing 
settlement has trimmad the wings of the 
independents end may even be reflected inthe 
price-tags on Western petrol pumps. These and 
other developments of importance In the 
world's biggest on-producing ares ate examined in 
our latest Review—which is accompanied 
by an ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT, a 
concentrated handbook, packed with faction 1 


THE STRUCTURE OP THE OIL 
INDUSTRY FROM LIBYA TO OMAN, 
IRAN TO EfiYPT 

THE AFFLUENT ECONOMIES OF 
KUWAIT AND BAUOI ARABIA 


THE HARO-TO-FIN© BASIC STRUCTURE 
OF THE RULE SHITE*, MUSCAT, 
YEMEN ANO ADEN 


The enmmleubMcHptbn to one Review 
(4 kmmenden Akmsi Supplement) k £10 
(VSm).AkMe0poetogeextre. 

rwmmvmwmmmi 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St Jamae'a Place London SW1 
HYDe Perk 6711 Ext27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murray Hill 7-6860 
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Together... Energising the future 



Jn a future abounding with new ideas, new industry, and new developments the demand will be 
for more power. The members of the Delta Group of Coihpanles. Europe's leading manufacturers 
of non-ferrous metals, together provide a unique service to the industry that is energising our 
future, an industry that demands the finest materials and components to build the power 
stations and reactors so vital to our future economic growth. 


THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 


EAST GREENWICH • LONDON • S.E.IO and DARTMOUTH STREET • BIRMINGHAM 



EXTRUDED RODS AND SECTIONS : COPPER TUBES : WIRE 
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ROLLED PLATE, SHEET AND STRIP > CABLES 
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Island o( tbs East 

And nowhere is the enchantment 
greater than in the fairy-tele 
Mandarin Hotel, with i 
standard of Service 
and hospitelity that i 
is sheer wizardryl A] 
rooftop pool 300 
feet above Victoria' 

Harbour... a 
choice of 4 goum 
restaurants,.. 
regal bedrooms, 
each with its own 
private balcony.. 
a private junk to - 
take you moonffgbt 
cruising.There's oneshoppingcenter 
right in the hotel—and another just 
across a covered bridge—together 
they make the colony’s most exciting 
treasure trove of bargains. 

Come and enjoy life at The 
Mandarin—where a courteous staff 
is ready to grant your every wish. 



(Oaodarip 



THE MANDARIN—Anthony ftos*. Gtntral 
Manager. Member of the 31 incomparable 
Intercontinental Hotels. Call your Travel Agent 
or Intercontinental. 
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AIR-INDIA* 

The airline lliat treats you like a Maharajah 


tn .ivtociuiinn wish IK) \0 unci Q \N I AS 
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YOU PROBABLY KNOV 






>j' r which oni a 


We wish we could say “Nichk 
men,” and let it go at that. 

But it isn’t that simple. Any large 
trading company can serve you well. 
They all know good markets for 
your goods, how to handle your 
imports, prices, customs. 

How do you choose? We suggest 
you investigate as many as you can. 

Including Nichimen. 

With 70 branches, ,4,500 employ¬ 
ees around the world, and an annual 


volume of nearly £600 million, we 
are among Japan's largest trading 
companies. But not so large that 
we’ll ever take your account for 
granted. No matter what the size of 
your business, we offer peisonal, 
interested service. 

Then, whichever product or in¬ 
tangible you'd like to buy or sell 
here, we’ve probably had a good deal 
of experience with it in our seventy- 
some years. Raw materials, finished 


goods, investments, overseas con¬ 
struction, import and export of tech¬ 
nical knowledge—-we believe (he 
variety and scope of our interests 
is: unrivalled. 

Still, we suggest investigation. 

If we can be of any help, please 
write us. Or phone your local Nichi¬ 
men representative. You’ll find him 
in almost any phone book. 


8 Nichimen Co., Ltd. 


C.P.O'ffox 18, Osaka* Japan 


Cable: “NIC&1MBN OSAKA’ 


I,on4*n* Nichimen Co , London Branch Towbr Block 4, Hiligate House, Ludgate Hill, London, €.C. 4 Hamburg: Deutsche Nichimen 
G.m.b.H./Hamburg 36, Grosse Bleichen 12 Dueaaeldorf: Deutsche Nichimen G.m.b.H./Duesseldort, Immermannstrasse 13 
Brussels: Tradinter S.A.,24 Avnue Marnix, Brussels 5 J*ari»: Nichimen France S.A./231, Rue Saint Honore, Paris jer Milano; 
Nichimen Italia S.p.A./Corso Eurcpa 7, Milano 




mixing business with pleasure ■ 

all over the world 


Leytemfs unequalled resources dominate these two aspects of the automotive 
world. Tough jobs and rough conditions are daily routine to the famous 
heavies of the Leyland Group, slogging their way through every climatic extreme 
meeting the transport requirements of government and industry. 

Oh the other aide of the picture — Standard-Triumph sports and saloon care 
Of qMailty, flaah'along the world’s highways — winning new friends—-and new 
honours—by the same superiority of engineering and design for which Leyland 
are internationally renowned. Combining the resources of over 100 companlee 
in the automotive field — Leyland lead a double life — planning ahead in both 
fields of automotive manufacture. 
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THE PACE-SETTEE 

(Pace-setters are quick to discover the imagination f6und in Sabena's welcome) 


in a well-guarded studio, stylists and clay modellers are using the 
heat of their creative ability to shape tho automobiles of the 
/future. What they are doing is highly confidential and fOronly a 
few eyes. But you are a pace-setter. Your opinion and impres¬ 


sions are eagerly sought. That is why it Ip not surprising to find 
you here in this charmed circle. 

It is this same unerring flair for the best that makes you choose 
SABENA arid we are delighted to serve you - ahd your friends. 


SABENA 
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The Issue is Wilson 

M r wilson. back from Moscow, has the little world of British politics ac 
his feet. Few men have so outranked their political generation in the 
skills of the trade as he has done since he became leader of the Labour party 
in February, 1963 . It is The Economist's belief that Mr Wilson's command 
of those skills will shortly lead him to call a general election. It seems most 
likely to be on Match 31 st. 

This is a decision that Mr Wilson has avoided three times in the past when 
it appeared to certain of his senior colleagues that he could have gone to the 
country and won an effective majority. He did not go then because be was not 
persuaded it was safe enough. Last February he was afflicted with the memory 
of the Leyton by-election. Last May it was the psychological depression of the 
local election reverses. Last October—-it is hard to find any reason why he did 
not make up his mind last October. His disruption of Mr Heath’s initial strategy 
in the three short weeks between the opening of the Labour conference and the 
closing of the Conservative one was brilliantly managed. Mr Heath has never 
regained the initiative. 

The timing of the general election has been the one decision of Mr Wilson’s 
premiership that he has known be could not afford to get wrong. Anything else 
the Labour party would forgive him ; as it has forgiven him. But this decision 
calls into question the elemental reason of his being: his judgment. This he 
has known for 16 months, as he knew even more directly on his long, hard, 
unpopular way to the top. Even now he has taken his precautions. The 
fundamental change in British politics in the past month has not been the state 
of the opinion polls, or fears for the economy or the incomes policy, or the 
dragging out of the confrontation with Rhodesia, or even the death of a Labour 
member in a seat that, even with the national swing, Labour may not be able to 
hold. It has been the cumulative commitment to the idea of an early election of 
Mr Wilson’s senior ministers, of the great bulk of the Labour party, and of the 
British press that he knows better than anyone how to guide. Even if the 
unexpected were to happen and Labour were to suffer defeat or another stalemate, 
Mr Wilson could not now be the scapegoat. 

It may be that Mr Wilson shines so brightly because there is no other great 
sun in the sky. It is certainly a factor now that he should call the election 
before Mr Heath can, by opportunity or effort, establish himself. But it is the 
coincidence, much of it the conscious coincidence, of Mr Wilson's skills and 
instincts with the wishes of the decisive segment of the British electorate that will 
matter in any election. Mr Wilson strove to be a Kennedy ; he has turned out 
to be a Johnson. There is no Wilson charisma. He is where he is because he 
has outworked all the others. There is little or no Wilson doctrine. He is 
where he is because he has grabbed the centre of British politics and grabbed 
it more surely in power than he did in opposition. The great difference between 
President Johnson and him is that while the President entered office from some¬ 
where right of centre and has moved steadily leftwards ever since, Mr Wilson has 
been moving just as steadily the other way. 

Since the next election is more likely to be about Mr Wilson than any other 
issue the crucial question is whether the policies he has conducted for the 
past 16 months have been determined more by his own preference than by 
the requirements of s narrow majority, or by the exigencies of the British 
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predicament. Mr Wilson has been a socialist in small things 
and a pragmatist in big ones. He took off prescription charges 
and paid out to the pensioners ; he took pride in his first bill 
being to let old people ride cheaply in municipal buses. He 
clamped down on businessmen's expense accounts. But these 
are trivial bits of left wingery. The Wilson ministry has not 
been a radical one. Mr Wilson has not devalued sterling; 
he has revelled in the sheer patriotism of defending it. He 
is the man who recites the Duke of Wellington’s words at 
Waterloo: “Hard pounding, gentlemen. We shall see who 
can pound the hardest.” The reaction to last summer’s 
sterling crises was the customary one: to deflate to the brink 
of recession. Fortunately for Mr Wilson and Mr Callaghan 
the policy did not work. The 9.8 per cent rise in hourly 
earnings, which the Government did not plan for, has kept 
the internal economy moving—at a price. Part of that price 
is the early-warning bill on wages on which there will now 
be no immediate row simply because the election is over¬ 
taking it. There may be only one policy for a conventional 
British ministry to adopt within the basic sterling predicament. 
Mr Wilson certainly adopted it. 

In 16 months there has been only one real leftwards slip. 
No one believes that Mr W'ilson seriously believes in steel 
nationalisation. If the argument that a majority of three is 
the only thing that keeps the Labour left in order were true, 
it should have stopped the steel while paper from ever seeing 
the light of day. Yet Mr Wilson appears to have promised 
something to the Rationalisers in the cabinet. It was his last 
bow to his past. In the humiliation and confusion in the 
Commons on the night of May 12th Mr Wilson learned his 
lesson. The disengagement from steel has never lost him 
a night’s sleep. If the bill is high on the list of the next 
Labour government it may be assumed that Mr Wilson, the 
pragmatist, is still paying off his left wing—no more. 

But Mr Wilson has not followed a left-wing foreign policy. 
He might have done. Even he was not to know that his left 
wing would turn out to be the spavined creature it is. He 
has rightly (and, against the feelings of half his party, 
courageously) underwritten American policy in Vietnam. He 
has been closer to the Americans than Sir Winston Churchill 
and Sir Anthony Eden were in the Vietnam crisis of 1954. 
No doubt Labour governments feel impelled to act this way. 
But it was not forced on Mr Wilson because of sterling’s 
weakness. It has been part and parcel of his own cast of mind 
as prime minister. He has accepted Britain's commitment 
to Malaysia and has accepted, too. the argument that if this 
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country cannot undertake a long-term responsibility east of 
Suez because it is short of £200 million there is even less 
to be said for the long-term prospects of the British economy 
than its worst critics ever suspected. The Economist would 
not fault Mr Wilson or Mr Healey on that. 

But Mr Wilson has, wrongly, failed to push with radical 
conviction or visible effort the British application to join the 
European common market. Mr Wilson does not like pushing 
at dosed doors; quixotic is the last adjective to use about 
him. This caution about Europe may be sound tactics for 
the leader of a party that is still over-dependent on those 
industrial regions that would have a hard time in their first 
two years inside the common market. But it comes, too, 
from the continuing conservatism in Mr Wilson’s make-up; 
and it may prove to be the decisive failure of that make-up. 
It an election campaign forces him to commit himself to 
Europe the election will have been worth holding for that 
alone. Mr Wilson’s apologists may excuse bis evasions 
because of his small majority. But Europe is precisely the 
issue on which he could have counted on Liberal backing 
through thick and thin. The failure here is one of personal 
predilection. 

If, then, the sensitive centre of the British electorate 
approves of Mr Wilson as highly as it seems to do, it is 
because that centre is not as radical as Mr Wilson thought 
in 1964 or as Mr Heath may still think today. The electoral 
centre, and especially the young, married new middle class 
that chiefly represents it, still has more of a quarrel with the 
Tories than it has with Labour It is not now, or is not yet, 
as individualistic a middle class as the one Mr Heath’s Con¬ 
servatism is appealing to. Where it has suffered the inflation 
oi house prices and the congestion of transport it is still ready 
to give rigid planning a chance. It seeks a greater social 
equality in education but has been privately relieved to find 
Mr Wilson no doctrinaire enemy of the grammar schools. 
Because it feels guilty about immigration controls on coloured 
people it may even be all the more resolutely behind sanctions 
against permanent white rule in Rhodesia. It ha$ been 
allowed to stay comfortably off. It has been promised a 
continuing, but cheaper, role in the world. Above all, while 
disparaging opinions of Mr Wilson's performance may be 
increasing in the square mile of Westminster and Whitehall, 
his standing in the country is of an entirely different order. 
The country may or may not like Mr Wilson, but it quite 
admires him. lie is Britain’s clever little man. It is now 
his biggest single electoral advantage. 


The Brown Bill 


There is a certain courage in the Government’s 
new prices and incomes legislation 


I F the election is to be on March 31st, Mr George Brown’s 
early warning bill has appeared late enough to avoid having 
to run the gauntlet of this narrow-majority parliament; but 
the Government has done its duty in publishing it before 
the election campaign—which could be yet another period of 
jitters for sterling—begins. After all, the foreign loan 

that saved sterling last September was granted to Britain partly 
because the country’s creditors had been given to understand 
that legislation to curb wage inflation was in prospect. That 


is a main point which critics of the bt|f among businessmen, 
trade unions and newspapers should in honour remember; 
it is also a point that the Government should in honesty admit. 
Whichever party is returned at the election, the wages part 
of this bill should be regarded as obligatory upon us in terms 
of our commitments. Something like this bill—indeed, 
preferably something stronger—is essential for Britain’s own 
interests as well. 

It is a sad commentary on this country’s capacity for self- 
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delusion that this is nowadays seen more clearly outside 
Britain than inside it. Almost everybody abroad now under¬ 
stands that one of Britain’s gravest disadvantages is that the 
ele ment in wage inflation that is caused by the monopoly bar¬ 
gaining power of British trade unions is greater than in most 
of our competitors' countries, perhaps indeed than in any of 
t hem. It may well be true, as the demand deflationists say, 
that Britain would keep down its wage costs per unit of output 
more successfully if it had a larger pool of unemployed. But 
it is as myopic for people who dislike all controls to hide 
completely behind that statement, as it is for people who dis¬ 
like demand deflation completely to ignore it. Even if Britain 
had as large a percentage of unemployed as the United States 
had until this year, every reasonable economic assessment 
suggests that we would still have had a greater degree of wage 
inflation than the United States, because the cost-push 
element of trade union monopoly power has been greater here. 
Even although Britain has in fact had a larger percentage of 
unemployed than west Germany has had for some years, the 
pace of wage inflation per unit of output has been greater here 
(as witness the pressure on the competitiveness of our exports) 
because of our greater element of trade union monopoly power. 

This is why it is infuriating when Mr Brown says on tele¬ 
vision that in his incomes policy he is attempting the “ un¬ 
precedented " task of achieving in one year what Sweden has 
achieved in twenty. In most people’s assessment, socialist 
Sweden has not in fact been a super-efficient country in man¬ 
aging its incomes policy in recent years (America’s achieve¬ 
ment since i960 has been much more notable); a better 
description might be that in this important aspect of modern 
economic policy Britain has been, and is, lagging behind 
practically everybody, even countries like Sweden. Some¬ 
times incomes policy has worked more successfully abroad 
than in Britain because trade unions are weaker there ; some¬ 
times because their trade union leaders are better educated 
to the facts of economic life; sometimes because their out¬ 
put has been expanding more quickly, so that it has been easier 
to restrain wage increases within the limits set by it; some¬ 
times because their trade unions are subjected to greater 
legislative or administrative control by their governments. 
Since Britain does not benefit greatly from the first three attri¬ 
butes on this list, it has been regrettably clear for some time 
that the road to incomes policy here must lie through greater 
government intervention. 

I n view of this background, the new prices and incomes 
legislation is not, even now, very tough. The operative Part 
11 of the bill would not come into effect immediately on the 
bill’s enactment; it (or, if the Government so chose, part of it) 
would operate only after a separate order in council had been 
approved by the Commons, and that order will have to be con¬ 
tinued by another affirmative vote in the Commons every 
twelve months. There are dangers in this provision for 
possible delay; the wages part of the bill should be brought 
into operation immediately. 

Once Part II was in effect, the Secretary of State would 
specify which particular kinds of changes in prices and wages 
would be subject to it. When an employer agreed to a new 
wage increase in the specified field, he would have to report 
it to Mr Brown; and— here come the first teeth—the increase 
could not be put into effect for 30 days. If during those 30 
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days Mr Brown decided to refer the increase to Mr Jones’s 
Prices and Incomes board, that standstill would be extended 
for another three months or until the board reported, which¬ 
ever was the earlier. Once the Jones board bad reported, 
it would, unfortunately, have no power to make its recom¬ 
mendations statutorily effective; at that stage, incomes policy 
would still have to be enforced by the ultimate sanction of 
willingness to stand up to strikes. But during the standstill 
period, of 30 days or three months or whatever, anybody who 
threatened a strike to break the standstill would be committing 
an offence punishable by fines; and if any offences during 
the standstill were “ committed with the consent or connivance 
of, or to be attributable to any neglect ” by a body corporate 
—which here includes a trade union—or its officers, that body 
and those officers would apparently be separately liable. 

There is a (huger that the complications of this procedure 
—complications caused partly by amendments to meet some, 
though not all, trade union objections to the original draft- 
might bring the whole experiment into disrepute. But the 
bill has three advantages. One is that it does represent a 
plausible thin end of a wedge to test whether legislation can 
prevent the more flagrant cases where a policy of attempted 
expansion-withour-inflation has been made impossible by 
the unions' high degree of monopoly power; it is this “ thin 
end of the wedge ” argument which appals Mr Woodcock, 
but which should encourage other people. Second, the delay¬ 
ing provisions of the bill—the one or three month delays 
between some settlements and some pay-outs—could slow 
the pace of cost-push inflation. (Of course, this would be 
foiled if unions then forced a narrowing of the time interval 
between settlements in compensation, but preventing that is 
up to employers.) 

Third, and probably most important, once Part II of the 
bill was in operation, the wage bargains specified in it would 
presumably be the genuine, annual front-running wage 
claims in the economy. So far, with die exception of the rail¬ 
ways settlement (which was itself referred to Mr Jones only 
with a foolish promise that the settlement itself would stand), 
the references to the Jones board have not been the principal 
and traditional pace-setters of annual inflation. They have 
been a rather peculiar list determined by Mr Brown’s (or some¬ 
times, other ministers’) day-to-day diplomacy. This advan¬ 
tage, again, could be destroyed if there were a move—as 
behind the scenes there apparently is a move—to shift the 
powers of reference to the Jones board out of a single minis¬ 
ter’s hands, and to put them in the hands of several depart¬ 
ments ; so that the Minister of Fuel would refer coal miners’ 
pay, the Defence Secretary armed services’ pay, etc. The 
Government will have learned nothing if it docs not under¬ 
stand that the enforcement of incomes policy must be con¬ 
trolled by a single minister of the economy, not by the 
conventions of Buggins’s turn. 

Similar provisions demanding one or three-month 
standstills, with some additional teeth attached, will apply to 
rises in prices of commodities that Mr Brown chooses to 
specify under Part II of the bill. Businessmen have more 
reason to object to this. No foreign creditor bad demanded that 
Britain should move towards more price control. The proper 
quid pro quo for restraint on trade union monopoly power 
already exists in the Monopolies Act, the Restrictive Practices 
Act, even perhaps the Companies Acts. Above all, com- 
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petition is a greater check on the pricing of products made by 
businesses than on the minimum pricing of labour supplied 
by trade unions. Nobody can seriously suppose that the most 
monopolistic supplier of, say, soap could so rig the market that 
anybody who bought soap from outside the monopoly could be 
barred as a blackleg frorii buying everything else he required, 
even when the monopolist had fixed minimum prices at a level 
which made any other industries that used soap internationally 
uncompetitive and was thus slowly killing off the soap industry 
itself. Of course, in such circumstances other firms would start 
supplying soap. But, under similar conditions of monopoly 
operated by die Boilermakers’ Union, it is not regarded as 
so natural for anybody to start supplying alternative boiler¬ 
makers. It really is not black reaction to say that there is a 
special urgency in subjecting the “collective bargains” 
struck by such trade union monopolies to some sort of vetting 
in die national interest, at least to the mild extent proposed in 
this bill. 

In objecting to the prices part of the legislation, business¬ 
men can also jusdy say that some temporary standstills on 
particular prices could have the most perverse results: they 
could lead to runs on commodities for which price increases 
were known to be under consideration. If the Trades Union 
Congress wants to include rises in dividends in the new 
system, under the same terms as rises in wages, it must be 
resisted. For one thing, rises in dividends are determined 
individually, not monopolistically, and are by their nature paid 


Not So Fast 

Of course Britain must negotiate 
with Mr Smith when the time is 
ripe—'but not now, Mr Heath 

M l heath is in danger of making a bad mistake over 
Rhodesia. The shadow cabinet decided on Monday to 
call for negotiations with Mr Smith now. Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
returned from his Rhodesian trip in the middle of a flurry 
of reports that the oil embargo was leaking. There could 
hardly be a less likely time for Mr Smith, even privately, to 
accept the requirements on future majority rule that he will 
have to accept in public one day if negotiations are to get 
anywhere. Unless Mr Lloyd got more change from Mr Smith 
than he has said, there is little reason to think that talks before 
a March election would produce the guarantees of African 
rights that both the Government and the Tories want. 
Negotiations which would implicitly admit the right of the 
Smith government to speak on its own terms for all 
Rhodesians, black and white, would be seen everywhere as a 
first step to Britain’s disengagement from its Rhodesian 
responsibilities. However useful the tossing out of this idea 
may be as a means of rallying right-wing Tories for the elec¬ 
tion, Mr Heath, if he were prime minister, could not treat 
with Mr Smith on this basis. 

Negotiations will have to come. Unless Rhodesia collapses 
(economically or psychologically) they will certainly have to 
be with Mr Smith, who is the only representative white 
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after the event out of the fruits of rising profitability; for 
another thing, the profits from which dividends are paid are 
already subject to discriminatory taxation (and if ever, under 
a regime of partial wage control, dividend-drawers did benefit 
unfairly at the expense of wage earners, the basis of that taxa¬ 
tion could and would be stiffened). As a quid pro quo for 
including dividends in the bill, would the TUC agree to dis- 
criminatorily higher taxation on that part of anybody’s income 
which sprang from a trade union bargain ? Come to think 
of it, there might be the germ of an idea in such taxation.... 

Having said that, business critics of the bill should not push 
their opposition too far. The bill permits the Secretary of 
State to specify some price increases that would automatically 
be subject to the one-month standstill procedure, and to refer 
others to the Jones board even if they are noton his specified 
list. A wise minister would keep the specified list short, and 
rely in the prices field mainly on the second procedure. Price 
vetting in particular instances can be a useful mechanism for 
finding out whether industry is using its labour and capital 
resources efficiently, and it is operated in some other countries 
as a sensible subsidiary anti-oligopolistic device. But Britain’s 
most urgent need, compared with other countries, is to 
strengthen its mechanism for incomes policy. It will be 
ridiculous if British industrialists—and the Conservative party 
—actually outdo British trade union leaders in assaulting this 
first, admittedly somewhat garbled, legislative experiment 
towards this end. 


Rhodesian. Mr Lloyd, whose soundings in Rhodesia 
far exceed anyone else’s, is right about this. The initiative, 
too, will come best from the British government. It will be 
disastrous if all this is done in public: issues will have to be 
quiedy batted back and forth between London and Salisbury. 
The Economist urged that a start should be made a month 
ago when Mr Smith was still so uncertain about petrol. The 
moment when oil actually has begun to flow across the South 
African border into Rhodesia, however unevenly, is not the 
time to offer to treat from scratch. 

It seems that tanker-lorries have lately been carrying about 
25,000 gallons of petrol a day into Rhodesia from South 
Africa (see page 790). As Rhodesia's ration-level needs arc 
83,000 gallons a day, this in itself can only postpone the 
moment of truth. But there are other possible leaks. There 
were rumours in London at the beginning of the week that 
two oil tankers belonging to Mr Onassis were on the high seas 
heading for Beira in Portuguese Mozambique. Mr Onassis 
denied it. But if the oil did begin to come through in quantity, 
Mr Wilson’s sanctions would look pretty Tick. He would have 
to fall back on slower-acting pressures—mounting inflation, 
unemployment and the shortage of foreign exchange—to make 
Mr Smith think beyond his own, self-confident terms. And 
it would be desperately hard to keep up these longer-term 
pressures once the oil embargo had gone bust. 

But if Mr Wilson manages to choke off the new flow of 
oil, he will become twice the man in the war of nerves with 
Mr Smith. There are ways of heading off tankers from 
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Mozambique by diplomatic pressure without going to the 
trouble of firing guns. The supplies from South Africa are 
trickier. Dr Verwoerd (deads, as the British did to the 
Americans over those lorries for Cuba, that it is not his policy 
to control private traders. Now that President Nkrumah has 
been ousted, Dr Verwoerd may feel that the loudest African 
voice for intervention south of the Zambezi has been silenced. 
But Mr Wilson has ways of putting indirect pressure on the 
South African subsidiaries of the international oil companies 
not to sell to traders who will truck the stuff through to 
Rhodesia. If he succeeds, the blow to the Smith government 
would.be like the defeat of a sally from a besieged town. And 
the siege is real. Britain’s financial and trade sanctions are 
hurting Mr Smith. Rhodesia is in danger of slipping back 
into a 1930s economy. Some whites will accept this. Others 
will not. 

Given all this, neither side will be ready to negotiate in 
any really serious sense of the word until the outcome of the 
struggle over oil is clear. Mr Wilson, in particular, cannot 
go into talks at the very moment when the issue hangs in the 
balance. The Tory tacticians are doubtless counting on just 
this. If oil sanctions fail, Mr Heath can say “ I told you so.” 
That would be one thing. But he must reconsider the 


wisdom of going all out for the kith-and-kin vote, just to keep 
the party workers in Bournemouth and elsewhere full erf that 
pep which is reckoned to be invaluable in winning elections. 
Looked at from Salisbury, any Tory suggestion that might 
be construed to mean talking on terms which implicitly 
recognised the rebellion would weaken the pressure on Mr 
Smith to accept the guarantees for Africans that all responsible 
Tories want. And in election terms the British floating voter 
seems so far to have been sensitive to what he has considered 
the dignity, fitting to a British prime minister, of Mr Wilson’s 
insistence on decent terms for a settlement. 

The doubts about the oil embargo and the developing Tory 
line do put a new, and in its way decisive, pressure on Mr 
Wilson to hold an early election. He cannot run the risk 
that the Rhodesia crisis wifi take a turn for the worse, with 
the Tories baying at his heels, before he goes to the polls. 
In a very short run, this is not too much of a danger. But 
in the longer run, he needs as free a hand as he can get both 
to maintain sanctions and to negotiate. Mr Wilson, with his 
eye for what gives his every move a national air, says that one 
of the justifications of an election is to give the Government 
power to speak clearly to statesmen overseas. This is right, 
and it is one more signpost to the polls. 


Can the Americans Do It ? ^^, y L Sr mn!yes> 


D oes President Johnson have to think again ? Senator 
Fulbright has made the Vietnam debate serious business 
once more. He has brought the honest doubters out into the 
open, and they are people worth listening to. The argument 
over American policy in Vietnam was never going to make 
sense as long as the noisiest of the critics were those who 
would positively prefer to see South Vietnam run by the 
Vietcong. These people are on the opposite side of one of 
the world's great dividing lines. The men who have been 
expressing their doubts in Washington this month are quite 
different: they agree with President Johnson that the Viet- 
cong’s claim to represent the people of South Vietnam is 
“ unfounded, arrogant and outrageous ” (Mr George Kennan) 
and that “ the containment of China is necessary to the peace 
of the world ” (Mr Walter Lippmann). So far, so good. Here 
is the basis for a rational debate. But now that the hearings 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee have come 
to an end, something odd turns out to have happened. The 
critics have obliged President Johnson to spell out his 
intentions in Vietnam more precisely; he started doing just 
that in New York on Wednesday night. But the critics 
have also raised at least as many awkward questions about 
their rival approach to the problem. 

Take the first of the two main things the critics say they 
are worried about. Most of them agree that it would be 
desirable to contain China now in the way that Russia was 
contained in the late 1940s and early 1950s; what they are 
afraid of is that, in pure power terms, the odds are against 
America being able to bring it off. “ Our present policy is 
as if we had set out to contain stalinist Russia by ignoring 
the British, the French, the Italians and the Germans,” says 
Mr Lippmann. But Mr Lippmann has calculated wrong. 


The best comparison is with 1948, when the communists 
had just taken over Czechoslovakia, and were trying to take 
over west Berlin, and a bloody civil war was going on in 
Greece. In 1948, the really decisive year in the containment 
of Russia, the Russians had three million men under arms, 
and the 1945 triumph over the German army under their 
belt, and were several years closer to having a deliverable 
nuclear armoury than China probably is today. The total 
American and British armed forces, on the other hand, were 
little more than two-thirds of what the Russians had, France 
swung hardly any real power, and Germany and Italy none 
at all. Consider the difference today. In 1966 the American 
armed forces alone, not counting the 1,200,000 men in the 
armies of their Vietnamese, Korean and Formosan allies, are 
bigger than China’s even in mere numbers (2.9 million 
Americans against 2.5 million Chinese) and are enormously 
stronger in fire-power. Even leaving nuclear weapons out of 
it, China’s army is relatively crude and sluggish, its air force 
fuel-starved, its navy virtually non-existent. The Americans 
are in a stronger power position in relation to China now 
than they were in relation to Russia in that earlier crisis. 

China’s leaders can tot up figures as well as the next man. 
They cheerfully urge the doctrine of wars of national liberation 
on their friends abroad; but they are desperately unlikely 
to risk, a direct America-China clash unless they know the 
Russians will be in there with them. And for all the dutiful 
indignation the Russians feel about Vietnam, there is no sign 
that they are ready to risk a world war for it. Hence those 
Chinese complaints, duly circulated in Moscow, about Russia’s 
failure to open a “ second front ” over Berlin. The plain 
fact is that in a competition to build up armies in Vietnam 
the Americans have the edge ovef the other side. The 
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number of extra men North Vietnam can afford to send into 
the south is limited. The point will come fairly soon when 
China will either have to let the Americans win the reinforce¬ 
ment race, or send its own men in. If Mr Mao Tse-tung 
believes his own military advice—which is never, never to 
meet a superior enemy in a direct fight—he will not tell his 
army to march. 

T HIS leads to the doubters 9 second argument. Even if 
Mr Mao Tse-tung tells the Vietnamese communists that 
they will have to fight on alone (which is what Peking has 
been hinting lately) the Vietcong can still put up a long, tough 
fight. At a rough guess the Vietcong command about the 
same support in South Vietnam as the communists do in 
France and Italy—say a quarter of the population. In a 
country stiff with mountains and jungles it makes neither 
military nor political sense to try to round up the lot. So 
how far do you go ? The answer now being given by the 
opposition in Washington is that you hold on to the areas 
you occupy at the moment (whatever that means; half the 
country is disputed territory) and draw the political conclusion 
that follows from this. The political conclusion, in Senator 
Robert Kennedy's words, is to offer the National Liberation 
Front a “ share of power and responsibility ” in a political 
settlement for South Vietnam. 

There is a kernel of truth in this. If the Vietcong are too 
strong to be totally beaten, they will have to play a part in 
a future settlement; Mr Johnson virtually said so himself 
last March when he said that the political problems of South 
Vietnam must be settled “ between the people and the govern¬ 
ment.” But everything turns on just what the Victcong’s 
14 share of responsibility ” is to be. Anything approaching a 
fifty-fifty coalition between communists and non-communists 
will work no better in South Vietnam than it did in Laos 
four years agOv It will either break up into two lots of people 
running two half-countries, as it did in Laos, or, more likely, 
it will simply be a prelude to a completely communist regime 
when a baffled American army pulls out. This is not the 
sort of government most South Vietnamese want. Any settle- 


The Redeemer Goeth 

I t is dangerous for Redeemers to leave their country to 
itself. The coup carried out by Ghana's army against 
President Nkrumah while be was en route to Peking and 
Hanoi will almost certainly stick. His bodyguard put up a 
fight; but the army has most of the guns, and Dr Nkrumah's 
most powerful weapon—his own astonishing personal charm 
—is away on the other side of the world. It is hard to fight 
your way back from China on personality alone. 

The army had its reasons for acting. President Nkrumah's 
government has been becoming steadily less efficient and more 
constrictive. The death of the much-respected Dr Danquah 
in prison, the purging of Accra university, the exile of experi¬ 
enced officials tfhft. might otherwise have contributed to their 
country’s growth and progress—all these things have 
generated a glowing disaffection among Ghana's substantial 
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ment that led to it would be a catastrophic defeat for western 
hopes of stopping the wars-of-national-liberation game. The 
National Liberation Fronts for Thailand and Malaysia, now 
sitting in Peking would swing into action with a whoop. 
Unless the Americans are ready to accept a defeat of this 
magnitude, a “ share of responsibility ” for the Vietcong must 
not be allowed to lead to this. 

But why is it necessary to assume, as the Washington 
doubters seem to assume, that there is no choice between 
an unlimited war and settling for what you hold now ? With 
the local superiority of numbers and fire-power now available 
to them, the allies have already started clearing some of the 
thickly inhabited rice-growing areas held by the Vietcong. 
This is not unlimited war; it is confined to certain limited 
zones such as the Mekong delta and the coastal areas further 
north ; and it carries relatively little danger of Chinese inter¬ 
vention. If it works, and if a decent administration takes root 
in the freed areas, the Vietcong will be left running lots of 
square miles of hill country but not many people. And that 
will give a totally new complexion to the Vietcong’s share in a 
future political settlement. The aim should be to draw a 
distinction between those members of the National Liberation 
Front who will accept the idea of an independent South 
Vietnam—if that is what the majority of South Vietnamese 
confirm that they want—and those who will not. The first 
are welcome to take part in the politics of the country. The 
second—the delegates of Hanoi—are not. 

It is true that the Vietcong cannot be wiped' off the map 
of South Vietnam. It is not true that their political influence 
cannot be cut down militarily to something nearer the proper 
size. That is what the soldiers are trying to do. To shut 
one's eyes to this realistic course is the over-simplification 
the IJppmann-Kennan-Gavin group is in danger of falling 
into. If the United States were to accept a political settlement 
based on the existing military balance, the result would almost 
certainly be a communist South Vietnam within five years. 
And if that were to happen, China would make it its business 
to prevent another line being drawn outside India’s borders. 
Is that what the honest doubters want ? 


Dr Nkrumah’s fall is the end of 
one sort of African dream 

and intelligent middle class. The economic situation of a 
country which had more resources than most in west Africa 
has steadily deteriorated under the impact of schemes intended 
to serve Dr Nkrumah’s far-ranging foreign policy. His deter¬ 
mination to make himself a judge of the purity of African 
nationalism has alienated most of his neighbours and added 
to Ghana's domestic strains. Dr Nkrumlh meant great things, 
and sometimes—as at the last Commonwealth prime ministers' 
conference—he used his political weight intelligently. But 
increasingly rarely; too rarely. Only a month after Nigeria’s 
army coup, this one in Ghana shows that radical west African 
leaders cannot count on their army’s patience any better than 
the more conservative ones can. Too many things were going 
wrong; too many marxist advisers were being given their 
head; so the army said enough. 
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The ousting of President Nkrumah probably means the end 
of pan-Africanism in its specifically Nkrumahist form. It will 
henceforth be slightly easier for African leaders who are 90 
inclined to be more co-operative in their dealings with the 
West. True, others are ready to step into Dr Nkrumah’s 
foreign-policy shoes; but for all that it is the end of an 
era. The first hopes of the period after decolonisation, when 
Africa felt itself as free as the wind, have passed away. African 
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leaders are now learning that the influence they exercise 
in the world is proportionate to the respect inspired by their 
achievements at home. Speeches at the Organisation for 
African Unity are no substitute for otderly administration and 
living within one’s means. It is symbolic that the coup against 
President Nkrumah should have been carried out while he 
was on the road to Peking. The really urgent jobs to be done 
in a new-born country are the jobs waiting at home. 


WILSON IN MOSCOW 

Kosygin Leans on Hanoi 


M aking contact with Hanoi has come to 
appear as the stiffest hurdle of the 
whole diplomatic racecourse. In Moscow on 
Wednesday night Mr Wilson was able to 
claim that “we have now established a 
line/' that a message had got through, and 
that, at the least, a North Vietnamese reply 
could be expected. The talks that his 
accompanying minister of state, Lord 
Chalfont, had at the Norjji Vietnam 
embassy earlier that day were unlikely to 
bring about an immediate shift in basic 
positions. But the meeting was not only 
significant as a success for patient British 
probing tactics. It also indicated that the 
Prime Minister's Russian hosts had helped 
to persuade Hanoi to stop rejecting all 
approaches from a government which, 
Izvestia complains, has so aligned itself with 
American policy on Vietnam as to “ poison ” 
Anglo-Russian relations. 

Mr Wilson, in fact, could hardly have got 
his foot in the door if Mr Kosygin and Mr 
Brezhnev had not been leaning on it. Thus, 
although the door is only just ajar, there 
may be more justification than was apparent 
when Mr Wilson reached Moscow for the 
disquiet about his visit that was voiced by 
Peking. 

In fact, however, no explicit “ bargains ’’ 
of a kind to justify Peking's worst suspicions 
were to be expected from this week’s 
Moscow talks, the main purpose of which 
was to help keep the general east-west dia¬ 
logue from lapsing. Mr Wilson was able 
once again to tell the Russians that his gov¬ 
ernment would never agree to “ a German 
finger on the nuclear trigger. 0 More co¬ 
gently, he urged them to open their eyes 
wider, to stop seeing the threat of prolifera¬ 
tion only in a German context, and to face 
the bleak fact that 1966 may be the last year 
in which the spread of nuclear arms across 
the world can be halted at all. For the rest, 
Mr Wilson got little : nothing, it seems, on 
trade and nothing on Mr Brooke unless he 
released two spies (the Krugers ?) in return. 
Not his best foray to Moscow. 


DEFENCE 

Mainly as Expected 

T he defence white paper is an impres¬ 
sive document. Mr Healey’s critics 
cannot deny that he has given them more 
facts to work on than any minister of 
defence since the war. Functional cost¬ 
ing, cost-efficiency studies of weapons 
systems, streamlining and merging of the 
functions of the service departments—the 
white paper contains ample proof that all 
these measures are beginning to bite. The 
ministry is at last getting the administrative 
overhaul that has so long been due. Most 
of the major decisions were discussed in 
The Economist last week. 

Naval critics of the Government will have 
to do much more homework. Those who 
say that a carrier force is necessary east of 
Suez must now refure the studies which 
have shown that the only kind of operation 
calling for such a force would be the 
landing or withdrawal of troops against 
sophisticated opposition outside the range 
of land-based aircraft. Nor has any critic 
of the decision not to build a new carrier 
dealt with the inconvenient fact that, even 
if this ship was built, there would still be 
only three carriers in service in the 1970s, 
one of which, the Hermes 3 carries only a 
few aircraft. This would mean a solitary 
carrier available east of Suez, with another 
at fifteen days’ steaming distance. 

Where the white paper goes less far than 
had been expected is in the cutting of 
present commitments. British forces are to 
leave Aden in 1968, and there are to be 
cuts in the contingents in Cyprus and 
Malta. This is little enough. Mr Healey 
has said that cuts will result in the reduc¬ 
tion of manpower overseas by a third, but 
this figure seems to depend on the 
Indonesian confrontation of Malaysia end¬ 
ing. One of the more alarming features of 
the white paper is its revelation of the 
” manpower stretch 0 at present affecting 
all three services. There has been a steady 
rise in the number of emergency postings 
overseas as well as in the annual hours 
underway of destroyers and frigates. The 
cuts announced in the white paper will do 


little to solve the problem. The overstretch 
will be with the ministry for some time to 
come. At least the information now made 
available means that the evil can be 
identified. 


Mr Mayhew’s Torpedo 

M r Christopher mayhew’s resignation 
as navy minister made a rather big¬ 
ger splash than the Government expected, 
yet Mr Wilson, at least, ought to have fore¬ 
seen what might happen. When he himself 
resigned from the Attlee government, with 
Aneurin Bevan, the actual breaking point 
was a single, narrow issue: the decision to 
impose health charges to help finance the 
expansion of defence at the time of Korea. 
But once he had quit, Mr Wilson promptly 
broadened his case into a general denuncia¬ 
tion of the government's whole defence 
policy. Now Mr Mayhew has done the 
same. He has admitted that, if he had been 
given one new carrier, he would have felt 
he had discharged his immediate responsi¬ 
bility to the navy and he would have stayed 
in the Government. But once he did go 
he, too, moved on to a general attack on the 
Government’s policy. 

To some extent, ministers simply under¬ 
estimated Mr Mayhew as a politician, and 
not without some reason. Since the days 
when he was Ernest Bevin's under-secretary 
at the Foreign Office, he has made surpris¬ 
ingly little progress up the Labour hierarchy. 
Mr Hcalcv, who was not even in the Com¬ 
mons in those days, is only one of several 
younger Labour men who nave outstripped 
him. In 1951, it was unthinkable that Mr 
Mayhew would not be in a 1964 Labour 
Cabinet: in 1964, it was almost inevitable. 
In the past week, however, he has shown un¬ 
suspected political ability. He fired his tor¬ 
pedo into the defence statement lengthily, 
but with precison. He plumped for quitting 
cast of Suez in the 1970s and cutting costs 
to under £1,800 million a year. There is 
no doubt that he will abstain if defence 
policy is brought to a vote and might just 
carry Mr Woodrow Wyatt and a couple of 
disappointed right-wingers, plus the odd 
extreme left-winger, with him. Enough, 




perhaps* finally to make up Mr Wilson’s 
mind that a majority of three is not enough. 
The rest of the Labour party are pretty 
cool towards Mr Mayhew, but even they 
should note that he has so far brought sur¬ 
prisingly little comfort to ^he enemy, for 
the simple reason that the Tories cannot 
make up their minds whether they want to 
spend more to stay east of Suez with 
carriers or follow the Mayhew-Powell logic 
for getting out. Mr Powell himself reso¬ 
lutely refused to divulge Tory policy. 

Yet the navy is an issue on which Mr 
Wilson has led with his chin. " Why 
do I emphasise the importance of the 
Royal Navy? ” he asked in one of his 
election speeches in 1964. “ Because you’re 
in Chatham,” replied someone in the 
audience. If the Tories cannot cash in on 
that they might as well pack up. Mr May- 
hew, however, has usefully widened the 
debate on defence that Mr Powell began at 
Brighton in October. Before the election 
it is probably idle to hope that Britain could 
get a debate comparable in its breadth with 
the one the Americans have been conduct¬ 
ing over Vietnam. But that, and nothing 
less, is what is needed. Mr Healey will not 
mind arguing his case. 


PARLIAMENT 

The First Hurrah 

W ednesday’s debate on the social 
services let Mr Heath strike his lirst 
blow in the election campaign. His series 
of promises to the socially handicapped 
(repeated from • his Birmingham speech) 
were an effective stealing of Mr Douglas 
Houghton’s clothes—if Mr Houghton could 
be said to have had many clothes to steal, 
which seemed doubtful given the barren¬ 
ness of his opening speech. There was no 
joy in it for Labour backbenchers, and they 
were all the readier to rise to Mr Heath’s 
taunts. Mr Heath’s success in Tory eyes 
could be measured in terms of the annoy¬ 
ance whh which Mr Leadbiticr and Mr 
Mcndelson bounded up and down on the 
benches opposite. The interruptions were 
long and noisy, but even some members of 
the Labour front bench seemed sullenly in 
agreement with many of Air Heath’s points. 
So this electoral ploy of Mr Crossman’s 
found the Government caught between the 
Tory electoral manifesto, Mr Houghton’s 
stone-walling, and the ritual chant of 
“ means test ” from their own back¬ 
benchers. Not a great success. 

But the debate was not really about the 
social services. It was the first skirmish in 
what the House confidently believed to be 
the election proper, and a skirmish in which 
Labour got cut up in their Commander-in- 
chiefs absence. Whatever impression this 
may have made with the electors, it should 
teach ministers to beware a little more of 
the Leader of the Opposition. It might 
also reassure Conservatives that their 
leadership has a trick or two up its sleeve. 


ITALY 

Crisis with a Point 

T he Italian crisis which drew to an end 
on Wednesday, four weeks after Signor 
Moro’s fall, with Signor Moro again form¬ 
ing a new team very like the old, seems 
nevertheless to have involved more than the 
usual political hackwork. It might even 
mark an important stage in the general 
acceptance of the centre-left government, 
which has so far known more frustrations 
than successes. It has lately encountered 
growing opposition in the Christian Demo¬ 
crat party. The prospect of the Nenni 
and the Saragat Socialists uniting later 
this year, to form a potential rival as 
well as partner for the Christian Demo¬ 
crats, brought this to a head. Signor Scelba 
and the right wing of the party were restive. 
But the most active initiatives against Signor 
Moro came from people like Signor Fan- 
fani who, though associated with the centre- 
left in the past, now thought it urgent to 
reassert Christian Democrat primacy before 
ir was too late. Their recipe was an all- 
Christian Democrat minority government 
that would rely on shifting majorities to 
right and left (in Signor Fanfani's case, not 
excluding the communists). 

But the attempt to sabotage the centre- 
left seems to have failed. Potential prime 
ministers like Signors Colombo and Taviani 
suggested there was no alternative to Signor 
Moro ; and even on the Milan stock ex¬ 
change, none too sympathetic in the past, 
prices rose with the piospcct ot his success. 
The centre-left is beginning to be associated 
with stability. 

It is a typical Italian paradox that Signor 
Fanfani teturns as foreign minister and fol¬ 
lowers of Signor Sevlba have entered the 
cubinet. This would suggest a shift to the 
right. But it is probably more important 
that the Fanfani alternative has proved a 
non-starter at a critical juncture. This 
reduces ihe threat to Signor Moro. Thus, 
for the lirst time, it looks as if the usual ritual 
agreement on a programme reached by the 
panics in the coalition a$ they reform the 
ranks might be more than the equally usual 
lip-service. The new Moro government is 
committed to launching the much post¬ 
poned five-year plan, 10 putting the regional 
reform bill to parliament in time to huld 
general and regional elections simultane¬ 
ously in 1968 , and to taking up urban re¬ 
form legislation again. If anything were 
actually done about these matters, it would 
mark the breakthrough of the centre-left 
from the narrowly parliamentary level to 
where the ordinary citizen can really notice 
it. 


INDONESIA 

On Top Again 

U NSiNKABLE Mr Sukarno was bobbing 
up to the top again this week. On 
Monday he replaced his defence minister, 
General Nasution, the army leader who had 


seemed to hold more power in Indonesia 
than anyone except (possibly) the president 
himself since the unsuccessful coup of 
September 30th. Mr Sukarno also again 
praised the Indonesian communist party, 
even while a military court was condemning 
one of its leaders to death for his part in 
the coup. And he was making fresh 
attempts to create a “ Sukarno front,” Ins 
earlier attempts in January having been 
firmly squashed by the army. Finally, he 
renamed his ” supreme operational com¬ 
mand ” the “ command for crushing 
Malaysia,” just in case anyone should get 
the idea that Indonesia had more important 
problems than the Borneo war. 

If Mr Sukarno succeeds, it will be for 
the same reason that he survived in office 
last autumn : that no one has the courage 
to raise a hand against him. With the com¬ 
munist party in a shambles, the only serious 
force in Indonesia has been the army: but 
the army has not so far been ready to 
use the political power that grows out of 
its guns directly against the president. 
Students have been ready to demonstrate 
agianst him. But then, as many Afro-Asian 
leaders have proved, unarmed students are 
only a political force if you haven’t the 
nerve to ignore them. 


POLITICS 

The Commanders 

T he curious affair of Commander 
Courtney has thrown a spotlight on 
two of the more disturbing trends in our 
political life. The first (and less important) 
is our priggish attitude towards our politi¬ 
cians 1 private lives. Knowing this, the 
Russians circulated pictures around the 
commander’s constituency. It is really 
astonishing that more fuss has not been 
made about this. One has only to imagine 
what would have happened if a Labour MP 
had been similarly framed by the Ameri¬ 
cans. 

What is more serious, because it is of 
much more general application, is the light 
which this affair throws on the running of 
local party organisations. The officers and 
executive council of the East Harrow Con¬ 
servative Association were determined to 
drop the commander and get a new can¬ 
didate for the next election. Their pressure 
was so strong, and they seemed so much 
in command of the situation, that even 
the commander’s strongest sympathisers 
thought he was a dead duck. Yet when the 
issue was put to a wider meeting of the 
rank, and file of the % association, he was 
vindicated, and by a comfortable majority. 

The lesson for the parties is that they 
should make sure that the rank and file take 
a much more active part in the affairs of 
their local association, particularly over the 
selection of candidates. This should be 
open to all paid-up members of local asso¬ 
ciations. That migjht ensure that safe 
labour seats produced fewer left-wingers, 
and safe Tory sears fewer sheer nonentities. 




Men who guide the destinies of the world wear Rolex watches 


You know their names as you know your own. You know 
their faces from a thousand newspaper and magazine 
articles. Itou have seen them and heard their voices on 
newsreels and on your television screen. Their actions 
and decisions influence the pattern of our lives. 

We cannot mention their names, or show pictures of 
them. It would not he fitting to do so, for they include 
royalty, the heads of stales, great service commanders. 
But wc invite you to look carefully at the next pictures 
that you sec of them, at their wrists as well as their faces 
and clothes. You will notice that in almost every case 
they wear a wrist-watch. That watch will most'likely 
have been made by Rolex of Geneva. 

We are proud of the service given by Rolex watches 
to so many eminent men throughout the world. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that the performance 
of these w atches is, in the highest degree, accurate and 
dependable. 


THE ROLEX "DRY-DATE” Most remarkable 
Achievement in watch-making, the 
Rolex Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date/* 
Available only in 18-ct. void or plati¬ 
num, with matching ‘'President'* 
bracelet. Like all Rolex t hronometers, 
every "Day-Date" is now awarded the 
highest distinction of the Swiss insti* 
lutes for Official Chronomrler Tests, 
the mention 1 Especially good results.' 
Its superlative accuracy is protected 
hv the famous Kulux On stercasc, made 
in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen and 
guaranteed .Ioo* 1 ,', waterproof, and its 
moNiment is self-wound bv the Per¬ 
petual rotor. The date and the day of 
the w eek, written in full, change instan¬ 
taneously every midnight. 
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Kosygin 
does the 
sums again 

R ussia has lowered its sights with 
bang. This is the burden of 
the draft economic plan for 1966-70 
that Mr Kosygin presented to his 
central committee on February 19th. 
On the face of it the plan looks fine. 
It assumes that the gross output of 
Russia’s industry (according to the 
rather esoteric Russian calculations) 
will grow by almost half in the next 
five years. The increase in the 
national income as a whole will t be 
smaller, between 38 and 41 per cent; 




Realist Kosygin , optimist Khrushchev 


this reflects the shortcomings of Russian farming. But one of the The Economist about this debate ; see overleaf. 


objectives of the plan is to narrow this gap between industrial and 
agricultural output, as well as the gap between the output of heavy 
and light industry. Again according to Russian forecasts, the pro¬ 
duction per head of such basic items as steel and electricity should 
he slightly higher in 1970 than the current British level, Russian 


Just about every target has been cut. Whereas in i96r 
Mr Khrushchev assumed for the next five years an annual rate of 
industrial growth of about 12 per cent, the new plan brings it 
down to around 8 per cent. For heavy industry the drop is from 
12.5 to 8.5 per cent. These proportions run parallel with the 


auisumers arc promised thar such things as television sets and reductions for individual items, some of which are summarised 


refrigerators will by then cease to be reserved for the privileged. 
Cars will still be for the lucky few , but the planned increase in 
their production suggests that in the 1970$ Russia may begin to 
become a country of private motorists. 

So far, so good. It is only when the new plan is compared 
with the older Khrushchevian model that the drastic downward 
rum hits the eye. On October 18, 1961, Mr Khrushchev told his 
22nd party congress about the society of plenty in which the 
Russian people would be living by 1980. He also gave details 
nf the intermediate stage which would be reached in 1970, and 
it is these figures that were so strikingly higher than Mr Kosygin’s 
new 1970 targets. The sharp reduction does not apply only to 
farming, which everybody knows is in a constant crisis. It does 
not only reveal that the much-publicised drive to expand the 
chemical industry has been slowed down drastically. It shows 
a general change of rhythm, a slackening of pace throughout the 
economy. 

No government that is even partly dependent on economic 
success for its popularity enjoys having to lower its sights. The ex¬ 
tent to which Russia's new leaders have been forced to lower theirs 
makes it easier to understand why, in the last few years, we have 
heard the echoes of a rolling debate about the whole system 
of planning, about centralisation and managerial freedom, about the 
introduction of profit as the main criterion of efficiency, and all 
sorts of other reforms designed to reduce waste, to speed up the 
completion of new investment, and to produce things that are 
actually wanted. Professor Liberman has written an article for 


in the tabic on the next page. The fall in the planned produc¬ 
tion of cement provides confirmation that the housing programme, 
although still ambitious, has lost its original drive. Particularly 
striking is the reduction in the target for natural gas and) to a lesser 
extent, for crude oil. Neither in the 1961 figures nor in the new 
plan was any big increase in the output of coal envisaged, so there 
is no great reduction here ; and the lower targets for oil and gas 
thus mean that the modernisation of Russia’s fuel supplies -the 
base of the whole economy—will proceed more slowly. 

The modernisation of the economy was also the chief justifica¬ 
tion for Mr Khrushchev’s drive to produce more chemicals. It 
was objected at the time that, under his scheme, chemicals would 
absorb too much of the funds available for investment. This con¬ 
troversy now has only a historical interest. The figures show that 
the new objectives bear little relation to the old. Nor does this 
setback for the modernisers represent a victory for the cham~ 
pions of steel and heavy engineering. For the period between 
1966 and 1970 Mr Khrushchev forecast a doubling of 
machine-building output. The new plan cuts it down to about 65 
per cent. 

For consumer goods there is less to go on. By 1970, Russian 
consumers are now promised 2£ instead of 3! pairs of shoes a year, 
and 35 square metres of all kinds of fabrics instead of the 55 
promised by Mr Khrushchev. The planned annual rate of growth 
in light industry, again according to Russian calculations, is cut 
from 11.5 to 7.6 per cent. The only item that seems to have been 
revised upwards instead of downwards is Cars. 
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Mr Khrushchev used fo claim that Russia’s restraint in the pro¬ 
duction of consumer goods was part of a policy. The private car 
was anti-social. Russia, he argued, was to jump straight into the 
era of air transport, combined with a system of car hire. Mr 
Kosygin now plans to increase the output of cars from 200,000 in 
1965 to between 700,000 and 800,000 in 197°- Admittedly, even 
then, with an annual supply of only three cars for every thousand 
people, the car will remain the privilege of the bureaucrat and the 
manager. Butj as with other consumer goods, the authorities will 
find it difficult to restrict this privilege for long. The Russians 
seem to have caught this 14 western disease ” ; it is a highly 
significant infection. 

When it comes to food, few Russians can have had any illusions 
about Mr Khrushchev's promises. Russian planners are still bent 
on a break-through in farming, and are relying on huge supplies 
of fertilisers and machinery and On a real increase in farmers' 
incomes. Though modest by Khrushchcvian standards, their 
objectives are still so high: as to evoke doubts. It is hoped to 
increase the average annual farm output during 1966-70 by a 
quarter compared with the 1961-65 average. The emphasis is to 
be put oh cattle and grain ; the Russians presumably have no 
desire to rely on imports from the West for ever. They plan to 
step up the average annual output of grain from the 128 million 
tons of 1961-65 to 167 million over the next five years and in 1970 
they hope to produce owe titan 180 million tons (about 110 million 
provided by the Russian republic, 38 million by the Ukraine and 
22 million by Kazakhstan). But Mr Khrushchev's target for 1970 
was 230 million tons. 

A first instinctive reaction to the sharp contrast between the old 
plan and its new, paler, version might be to put all the blame on 
the exuberant Mr Khrushchev, who was so obsessed with “ catch¬ 
ing up and exceeding America " that he could not be bothered 
with real figures. But can this be the whole explanation ? In the 
past, large chunks of Russia’s economic plans have gone unfulfilled. 
This time the whole plan is vastly more subdued. The agricultural 
crisis is only part of the explanation, since the decision to invest 
more heavily in farming had already been taken when Mr 
Khrushchev produced his plan. Nor is the trouble with the 


THE GAP BETWEEN K AND K 

Item Unit 1965 1970 1970 

Actual Kosygin's Khrushchev's 
target target 

Electric power billion kilowatt 507 840 650 900-1,000 

hours 

Crude steel million tons 91 124-129 145 

Crude oil million tons 243 345-365 390 " 

Naturel gee billion cubic 129 225-240 310^325 * 

metres 

Cement million tons 72 100-105 122 . 

Mineral . milfion tons (in 31 62-65 77 

fertilisers conventional 

Synthetic tere . thousand tons 821 2,100- ■ 5.300 

end plastics 2,300 

Man-made fibres thousand tons 407 780-830 1,350 

planning machinery the whole story. The trouble with the rusty 
planning system did not start in 1961. 

So it is tempting to add to the list of impediments to faster 
economic progress an increased burden of foreign aid, of the space 
programme and of defence. In reviewing his new plan, Mr Kosygin 
said that international tensions and the consequently heavier military 
burden had alfected production. Official statistics, however, do 
not fully support this. The biggest officially admitted increase in 
Russian military expenditure had already been made when Mr 
Khrushchev produced his 1961 blueprint, and th$ only rise that 
has been admitted since then, in the budget for the present year, 
is too small to account for much. Has the arms burden risen more 
than the Russian leaders care to say in public. 

Mr Kosygin will say more about the new plan at the 23rd 
party congress which opens on March 29th. It would be surpris¬ 
ing if he explained the difference between Mr Khrushchev's targets 
and his own. Yet, whatever the causes, the drastic reduction of 
Russian economic targets throws a fascinating new light on the 
controversies of the last few years. 


Profit as the servant of 
communism 

BY PROFESSOR EVSEI LIBERMAN 
OF KHARKOV UNIVERSITY 


This article, by the famous economist whose 
name is associated with the new ideas gaining 

g ound In Russia, was forwarded to The 

ronomist by the Soviet news agency, Novosti. 
We append our own brief interpretation for 
readers new to the argument 

C ONSIDERABLE attention has been given in the Soviet Union to 
the p ro bte tt of how the categories of profit and profitability 
are to be madeuse of in our economy. Profitability of Soviet enter¬ 
prises is their ability to yield a net income for society, and it is 
therefore a qualitative index and its measure can be only a relative 
value. For, by‘itself, the amount of profit, in our opinion, is not 
enough to indicate the ability of enterprises to operate more or less 


profitably, as this ability depends on the quality of the labour | 
applied. 

How profit rate is measured 

It is advisable to relate profit to the value of the social production 
assets placed by the state at the disposal of the particular enterprise. 
Profit expresses the increment in value attained in each plant. This 
increment, naturally, should apply to the entire cost of the fixed 
and circulating assets. Each industry has enterprises which turn 
out a good many different kinds of articles: to have the price 
reflect the required proportion of the profit and of the production 
assets, it is necessary to pass on from the cost price to that propor¬ 
tion of the assets which applies to the particular article. Which 
means that we need a transitional module determining the pro¬ 
portion. 

Some economists have suggested that for calculating prices not 
all of the cost price should be taken as a basis, but only wages. 
That is hardly advisable, as such a method may become a brake on 
the mechanisation of labour and co-operation by enterprises. 

Why profitability varies 

During the economic discussions an opinion was expressed that 
in our country profitability should nor be used as a barometer of 
the efficiency of operation of an enterprise and as a criterion for 
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Tri-Wall Pak 

A lightweight, heavy duty, weather resistant, corrugated material. 

A reliable and economical replacement for timber, plywood and elected 
packing cases. 

Widely used to package industrial products fbr export shipment. 

ADVANTAGES 

Lower materiel cost 0 Lower freight costs 

Less storage space f excellent product protection 

Case of packing 0 Advertising opportunities 

Improved material handling 0 Convenient, cleai^aaie 



For information contact: 

Tri-Wall 

Containers Limited 

14 CURZON STREET, LONDON. W,l 
Tet. HYDe Park 6521 
or the following are. f.brleetora 
ALFRED DAVIS LIMITED, 

418-420 MOSELEY ROAD, 
BIRMINGHAM, 12 
Tel: Calthorpe 1538 
HENRY SUTCLIFFE LIMITED, 

HUlME STREET, 

SALFORO 5. LANCASHIRE 
Tel: Pendleton 1337 
W. K. WEST LIMITED. 

CORNISH STREET, 

SHEFFIELD. I 
Tel: Sheffield 2022$ 

CUMBRIA SAWMILLING CO., LIMITED, 
57-59 KELVIN AVENUE. 

HILLINGTON INDUSTRIAL ESTATE. 
GLASGOW. S.W.2. 
rei. Halfway 3265 

.TRi-CORR CONTAINERS LIMITEO, 
PICKERING STREET, 

LOOSE, NR': MAIDSTONE,' ' 

KENT 

Tel’ Maidstone 44444 
FOOTS LIMITED. 

FOOTS BUILDINGS. 

NORTH SHIELOS. 

NORTHUMBERLAND 
Tel: North Shield, 71141 


1 TRI-WALL and TRI-WALL °AK are the trade mark, for triple wall 
corrugated board manufactured to the ,pacification, of TRi-WALL 
Container, Limited. Manufacture, arrangement of fluting, fabrication, 
iMe, and u*a are protected by U,S. patents 2,759,523: 2.949,151: 
2,969,*70: 2,985,553: 3,096,224: and U.K. patent 805.320. Other patents 
are. pending. 






















Traditional Friday on the island that vanished 

Thirty years ago you had to sail to Urk. Today you sign that these sea-dogs In baggy, velvet trousers 
can go by oar. Aoroas 18 mites of reclaimed land that depend on Gulf. To them the little Gulf tenders, ever 
have rejoined the Island to the mainland . busy In the harbour, are as important to their llve- 

But altering the of this, windswept llhood as theiflsh in the sea. Their cargo Is Gulf diesel 

comer of Holland hasn't changed the Way of life oil and lubricants. 

muoh, 1be “Islanders” still dross,-seven days a Whether it’s keepingafishingfleetatsea ora oar on 

week; in traditional Dutch costume, . the road, Gulf believes In giving service. Throughout 

Unchanged, too, is the traditional Friday. On Europe. Gulf is busy putting this philosophy into 
Fridays over 100 North Sea trawlers satl Into Urk’a practice. And from worldwide resources is putting 
tiny harbour. * more oil. more energy, to work for Europe. 

From the mastheads of well over half the fleet Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
there flies a familiar blue and orange pennant. A USA, and throughout the world. 
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economic stimulation of production, for the reason that there existed 
an extraordinary diversity of profitability for different articles and 
enterprises even within the same branches of industry. This cir¬ 
cumstance was especially stressed by people of the iron and steel 
industry. And that is understandable. Functioning in that industry 
arc works built as far back as the times of the Demidovs (in the 
late 17th century) and the modern Magnitogorsk, Kuznetsk, Dnie- 
prodzherzhinsk works, and so on. Obviously the cost price of cast 
iron and steel in these plants differs considerably, and, the prices 
cf the metal being the same, profitability is far from the same. 
Nevertheless, the fact that there is so great a diversity in profitability 
cannot serve as sufficient ground for denying its role as one of the 
indicators of the efficiency of enterprises. 



Professor Liberman 


One thing that can help cause the diversity is the formation of 
differential rent due to location and favourable natural condi¬ 
tions (rich mineral deposits, for example). However, the decisions 
of the party and the government provide that such unequal con¬ 
ditions of operations, where they have not been equalised by means 
of intra-system accounting prices, can be evened out by differences 
in the level of payment for the use of the assets and in payments 
for rent. Another important reason is the variation in the degree 
to which the enterprises arc technically equipped. It may be 
assumed that the more modern fixed assets will cost more and pay¬ 
ment for them will accordingly be higher. If, however, we proceed 
from the fact that progressive technical equipment should yield 
a higher return than the relatively higher cost of the assets, the pay¬ 
ment for the assets docs not equalise the profitability of the anti¬ 
quated and up-to-date plants. But, properly speaking, profitability 
has to reflect the immutable economic law that more up-to-date 
technical equipment should guarantee also a higher level of labour 
productivity, and thereby also profitability of output. 

The next reason for uneven profitability is the variety of output, 
since in the course of time, even with “ ideal ” prices, profitability 
may become unequal. It is to be supposed that the industrial minis¬ 
tries will so distribute production of the variety of goods as to 
ensure the maximum possible profitability of each enterprise and 
all of them in the aggregate. Let us assume, however, that for 
one reason or another it will still be necessary to plan the manu¬ 
facture of items in small serial quantities and without strict con¬ 
formity to the articles the plant specialises in putting out. In such 
cases the decisions imply that an enterprise turning out items known 
in advance to be unprofitable is to be guaranteed compensation by 
way of adding to the price. 

Prices, profits and incentives 

Where the qualify oL items is improved, there should also be an 
increase in price to compensate the plant for the extra input of 


material and labour that is inevitable at first. Besides, additional 
profit will be included in the increases in the price as an economic 
incentive for constantly striving to improve quality. 

Very important measures for doing away with low profitability 
have been outlined also for enterprises introducing new means on 
their own initiative or according to tasks set by the ministries. Two 
forms of extra economic incentive are provided: 

1. The price of the new articles that are moire efficient in opera¬ 
tion should include extra profit, which, in the main, is a portion 
of the gain by die consumer in the process Of using these items. 

2. The amount to be set aside from the profits for the incentive 
funds will depend on the percentage the new items (or rather, new 
articles in general) constitute in the enterprise’s production pro¬ 
gramme. 

Lastly, there remain the' variations in profitability which are due 
simply to the non-uniform quality of the enterprises’ production 
and management effort. What we mean is the standard of tech¬ 
nology and organisation of production, as well as management skill, 
the attitude of the personnel to their work, development of socialist 
emulation, the organisation of mass training. The producer collec¬ 
tives which employ better organisational and technical methods 
should be rewarded, and backward enterprises will by the same 
token become aware as a result of their material condition that 
they have to catch up with those in the from ranks by using poten¬ 
tials and capacities to the utmost. 

Controlling the output 

The system of economic stimulation of production will be funda¬ 
mentally reformed. The formation of incentive funds will depend 
considerably on the level of profitability. The rates of deductions 
from profits to go to these funds will depend eti two possible indi¬ 
cators : 

(i) on the increase in the volume of output sold or the absolute 
amount of profit; 

(ii) on the level (and not increase) in profitability. 

Why is it proposed in some cases to stimulate a higher volume 
of sold output, and in others profit? The answer is that there 
are industries or groups of enterprises of the same type which it is 
important to get to increase the volume of output to the utmost. 
Among these are enterprises of the extracting, raw material, power 
and some groups of the manufacturing industry, whose output is 
still in short supply, and the size of output is only to a small extent 
checked by raw or basic materials. But at the same time there are 
plants in which there is no reason whatever to boost output all the 
time, either because there will be no market for it or because they 
cannot be ensured raw material, power and other supply sources. 
Obviously, in enterprises belonging to the first group it is a larger 
volume of sales that should be stimulated, and, in those belonging 
to the second, increased profit through lower cost of production, 
improved quality and efficiency in operation. 

Serving as another indicator for economic stimulation is the 
level of profitability. Initial normative correlations between profita¬ 
bility and the wage fund will be cstiblished for industries, and this 
will determine how much of the profit is to go to the incentive 
funds. Should the enterprise exceed the level, the rates for the 
percentage exceeding the planned profitability will be perceptibly 
lower than the normative bnes. And, conversely, where the plan 
is not fulfilled, the amounts set aside will be lower. Hence enter¬ 
prises will find it to their advantage to have fairly tight plan targets 
not only for profitability but also for volume of output, and all 
other calculated technical and economic indices, such as the number 
of personnel, productivity of labour, cost of production, average 
wage, and so on. Orienting itself on high profitability, the enter- 
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prise will have to do its best to achieve the optimum correlation 
between input of living and materialised labour. Every excess in 
the use of production assets will reduce profitability. 

Lenin’s idea of cost accounting 

In the western press there were no few conjectures that the use 
of the criteria of profit and profitability in the USSR amounts almost 
to a repudiation of building communist society and a return to 
capitalism. But in making their conjectures they fail to explain 
that it is not simply today that Soviet economists have invented 
or recommended profit. It was none other than Lenin, the founder 
of the Soviet state, who insisted that socialist enterprises should 
cover their outlays from their profit and leave a profit for society. 
And it was he who maintained that communism could not be built 
on enthusiasm alone, but on enthusiasm coupled with personal 
material interest—an operation on a paying basis. The use of the 
criteria of profit and profitability is therefore the consistent intro¬ 
duction of Lenin’s principles of cost accounting of socialist enter¬ 
prises in the system of economic management of production. 

In the Soviet Union profit is not invested at will by any indi¬ 
viduals or groups of individuals for the purpose of deriving private 
income. It belongs to those who own the means of production, 
to society as a whole. All profit goes for planned expansion and 
improvement of production, for free social services to the popula¬ 
tion. A certain portion is spent to maintain the government appa¬ 
ratus, and, unfortunately, for the time being no small portion to 


Assessment and comment 

BY THE ECONOMIST 

Professor Liberman’s article shows the radical change in Soviet 
theory and methods of economic management that has taken place 
over the past Tew years—and the gulf that still divides Russia’s 
economics from the West’s. Briefly, profit on capital is in, but 
only as a planner’s tool, because letting the market mechanism 
determine prices (and therefore profits) is still out. 

Professor Liberman’s aim is to work out a system of centrally 
planned profit that will act 'as an incentive to efficient use of capital 
in Russian industry. The innovation in the Liberman system is to 
measure profit against the amount of capital (= “ social production 
assets” or w materialised labour”) used, whereas in traditional 
Soviet practice profit was measured only against the “ living 
labour ” input, because, according to Marx, it is from labour alone 
that surplus value (= profit) arises. 

Professor Liberman’s discussion of the reasons why profitability 
may vary shows the extent to which capitalist and communist 
methods of economic management resemble each other, and the 
larger extent to which they differ. For example, he points out 
that a badly located industry can be compensated for this disadvan¬ 
tages no fault of its own, by the state charging it lower rent and 
lower interest. 

In the corresponding capitalist case, the entrepreneur (say, in a 
declining region of Britain) pays lower rent thanks to the 
market mechanism; but may also be helped by the 9 tate 
with accelerated depreciation on capital grants. In the capitalist 
society, the market mechanism rewards modernity, good choice of 
product, quality, invefl^Lyaiess and good management by giving 
better margjjps betweefr crati And prices, and therefore better profits. 
Mr Libenqta suggests, in effect, that the communists should give 
enterpriset exactly the same rewards and incentives through a series 
of administrative decisions on prices, and on the amount enterprises 
may set aside in their incentive funds. 


meet the needs of the country’s defence. We would gladly give 
up defence spending if a general disarmament programme was 
adopted. 

For a long* time the USSR stood alone and our people had to 
develop industry and provide for their defence in the shortest pos¬ 
sible time at any price. At that time we often had to forget quality 
or the appearance of articles or even the cost price. But, as Lenin 
said more than once, if virtues are exaggerated they may turn 
into vices. Something of this nature occurred when the methods 
of running the economy I have described were continued in many 
sectors even when the USSR had entered the period of the com¬ 
prehensive building of communist society. 

The question raised is not to slacken planning bur to improve 
it in every way. Direct contractual relations with consumers or 
customers do not at all mean a transition to market regulation. In 
the capitalist world too they try to foresee consumer demand. But 
in our country we can probably do it better, as the wage fund of the 
urban population and the income of collective farmers are known, 
and we therefore can make up well-founded balance sheets of the 
population’s income and expenditures. The total volume of Con¬ 
sumer demand is a fully plannable figure, but concretely how the 
volume is to be made up, what colour a blouse should come in, or 
what style suits should be made, should not be decided by means 
of central planning, but should be agreed upon between stores and 
factories. Thus, calculating the population's demand and planning 
production are not only compatible but should substantiate and 
supplement each other. 


Mr Liberman then goes on to describe a new system of incen¬ 
tives based on double criteria : (i) the increase in volume or profit¬ 
ability achieved, and (ii) the level of profitability. In some special 
cases gross sales will still be a criterion. But he suggests that if 
the state works out correct profit norms it will avoid one great 
weakness of Soviet economic management : the firms’ habit of 
concealing capacity at the time of target-setting, and then trying to 
exceed the target in inflated (cost-measured) volumes of output 
with little concern for the usefulness and saleability of their pro¬ 
ducts. 

Calling in computers 

Although Professor Liberman ends by arguing that communism 
is well placed to allocate its resources efficiently without making use 
of the market mechanism, the value of the market mechanism pro¬ 
vided perfect competition existed right through the economy is now 
recognised in Russia. This is probably the significance of Ptofessor 
Liberman’s reference to “ideal prices.” The new school of 
mathematical economists in Russia argues that the best way of all 
to get the most efficient allocation of resources would be to deduce 
a complete system of ideal prices by simulating a perfectly compe¬ 
titive Russian economy on a computer. Afterwards the prices 
could be adjusted for specific policy requirements, and the com¬ 
puter would allow perfectly balanced adjustments to be worked 
out as often as new data were fed into it 

However, the mathematical economists admit that the task of 
simulating a perfectly competitive Russia in this way is beyond 
them, at least for the moment. Some of them hold that the next 
best solution is to fix prices on the basis of cost plus differential 
rent for the use of natural resources plus an appropriate profit 
margin—which is what Professor Liberman seems to suggest. 
Whether this can give as efficient and flexible use of resources 
as the “ mixed ” economy of latter-day capitalism, which relies 
mainly on the market mechanism but with corrective action by the 
state, is open to serious question. Czechoslovakia has already 
begun to allow an increasing number of prices to be determined 
by a free market mechanism. It appears that Russia still rejects 
such a solution. 

j 
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Dorothy Perkins faced an Inventory avalanche! 



Here’s how Honeywell came to the rescue. 


In 7 years, Dorothy Perkins expanded from 
130 to 247 shops. Inventory problems 
with fashion lines grew progressively 
bigger—and costlier. Like many growing 
organisations, Dorothy Perkins realised 
that accurate Inventory control was the 
key to good distribution. 

Dorothy Perkins changed over to a 
Honeywell scries 200, an extremely 
versatile computer, to modernise and 
streamline Its entire stock operation. 
Since June 196S, this Honeywell 
installation has taken over the entire 
inventory analysis. Distribution Is 
systematised—and the Distribution 
Manager can be fully informed of stock 
levels hourly. Was the rescue operation 
successful? 

Dorothy Perkins is planning to open 
another 20 shops this year—without 


inventory problems to slow down Its 
leadership In popular women’s fashions. 

WHAT’S IN THE HONEYWELL 
SBRItS 200 FOR YOU? 
series 200 starts with the low cost 
model 120 computer. You can rent it 
if you want. All models In the series 200 
are easily compatible—even with other 
manufacturers’ computers, so that as you 
grow, your SERIES 200 grows happily with 
you. Whstover you buy In the Honeywell 
Series, you don’t waste a fraction of 
capacity. And you get technical assistance 
that brings It Into profitable operation 
faster than anyone else. Good points to 
remember about Honeywell-if control 
problems are snowing you under. 

Details from Honeywell Electronic Data 
Processing. 


HEAD OFFICE: Great West Road, 
Brentford, Middlesex. ATLas 9191. 

REQIONAL OmCESi 
BIRMINGHAM: Lichfield House, 
85Smallbrook, Ringway, 

Birmingham, 5. Midland 1023. 

MANCHESTER: Faulkner House, 
Faulkner Street, Manchester, 1. 

Central 8737. 

SCOTLAND: Newhouse Industrial Estate, 
Motherwell, Lanarkshire. Holytown 2100. 



Honeywell 


DATACENTRES tN LONDON 


OLASOOW PARI. PRANKPURT BRUSSELS AMSTERDAM ZURICH 
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■ Another XHX adnnot la sHlpbulldlng and kcavy iaduiftry 

Nombtr tlx of a Mriti 

PIPE GIRDER TYPE 
OVERHEAD TRAVELLING CRANE 
PROVIDES TWO-WAY ECONOMY 



IHI's N» Typ» Elictrlc Ovirhud Trmfliig Crus costs oonsiderably less 
than conventional types. Also, because it ie light in weight without seed* 
ficing strengh, its lowered wheel load makes it possible to reduce the 
weight of the poles and running girders. And use of shorter poles means 
the building can be lower in height. These two factors combined result in 
remarkable savings In construction costs. 

This versatile new overhead travelling crane provides better hook rise 
and approach than conventional types and can be installed for large ca> 
parity operation without remodeling existing buildings. It has many built- 
in safety features and is designed for easy inspection and maintenance. 
Because it Is mass produced under strict quality control In IHI’s modern 
crane works, deliveries can be made without delay. Models with capacities 
of 5 and 10 tons are available. 

IHI Is one of the world's leading manufacturers of cranes and other 
kinds of material handling equipment. Since the early 1900 s, IHI has 
constructed and marketing nearly 5,000 overhead travelling cranes. As 
Japan’s leading heavy-industrial company, IHI manufactures a wide range 
of heavy equipment for practically every major industry of the modern 
world. 110 years’ experience, complete after-service, and the most up-to- 
date technology back every IHI product. Send for illustrated brochuies, 
Indicating your field of interest. 

IMIN PRODUCTS: Material Nandlini Equipment, Iren end Steel Plante. Power Plante, Chemical Plant tquif* 
Mint, Cement Plante, Ships, Jet Aircraft Engine*, Campresson, Blowers, Agrlcultwal Meibinerf 

IHI 

IsKfcuwupmeJhNriiM Howry Hufotrfes Co., Ltd. fcpoo 

CnblS Address: IHICO TOKYO Telex: TK 2282 
London Offlooi 0270 , Mark Lana, London, E.C. 8 Cabin Addrosa: IHICO LONDON 

MnwYnli, tan Frandioo, Mflfto City, Rto de Janeiro. Sydney, Merieltfei. 6elo, DuMsatdorf, 
bhajineibiirfjtawliji Now Delhi, Calcutta, Singapore, DjakaiU, Hang Nang. Taipei 


When in Rome... 

or Milan, Venice, Florence, 

Naples, Turin and Genoa. 

stay in a C.I.G.A. Hotel 

where the businessman will find every 
facility for which he could wish plus the 
comfort and service which would please 
the most exacting traveller. 

CIGA Hotels combine luxurious modern 
comfort with an ambience whiclT is 
intrinsically Italian. 




Venice Gritti Palace, Danieli, Europa & 
Britannia, Regina & di Roma 
Venice Lido Excelsior Palace 
Grand Des Bains, Grand Lido 
Villa Regina 

Florence Excelsior, Grand 

Rome Excelsior, Le Grand 

Naples Excelsior 

Milan Principe 8- Savoia, Palace 

Stresa Grand et des lies Borromees 

Turin Excelsior Grand Principi di Piemonte 

Genoa Colombia Excelsior (S.T.A.I.) 

For information and reservations ■» 
apply to your TRAVEL”AGENT or 
Italian Grand Hotels Company 
67; Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 

Telephone WHftehall 4147 Telex: 261859 
Offices at: 

125, Park Avenue, New York. 

8, Kaiserstrasse, Frankfurt A/M. 

P.O. Box 80, Tokyo. 
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When the law 
is an ass 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

n Italian judge recently pointed out 
that a fraud of thousands of pounds 
can carry a lighter sentence than the theft 
of a comb in a department store. Sentences 
that offend the ordinary person’s sense of 
equity and justice happen fairly frequently 
in Italy; the television service has been 
drawing attention to some of them. Italians 
are beginning to realise that in the twenty 
years since Italy became a republic no 
serious effort has been made to bring the 
law and its administrators into harmony 
with the needs of a democratic industrial 
community. 

For one thing, the penal code seems to 
set more store on property than on life. A 
gamekeeper who shoots a poacher or a 
farmer who pots at a chicken thief is likely 
to get away scot free. Not long ago a 
restaurant owner was sentenced to three 
years in prison (and served one) for shoot¬ 
ing and killing a boy he had caught stealing 
a radio from a client’s car. Last month 
three boys who broke a shop window to 
steal some apples were given two and a half 
years. In a television interview tSe judge 
explained that this is the minimum penalty 
the law admits for housebreaking. Although 
he considered the sentence harsh and anti¬ 
social, he assumed he had no choice but to 
pronounce it. 

But the prize for oddity goes to the judges 
in Catania, in Sicily, who a few weeks ago 
sentenced a school teacher to two years and 
eleven months for shooting his daughter's 
seducer. The daughter was a university 
student of 23, the seducer her professor of 
geography. The father walked into the lec¬ 
ture room and without saying a word shot 
him dead in front of his students. He was 
sentenced under the infamous Law 587 
which establishes a maximum penalty, of 
three to seven years' imprisonment for homi¬ 
cide committed 41 in a state of anger caused 
by an offence to honour.” When the judge 
announced the sentence, a storm of ap¬ 
plause welled up and went on for five min¬ 
utes. People tried to kiss the murderer’s 
hands. 

But if nothing has changed in Catania, a 
great deal has changed in Rome. A stinging 
article in the Vatican paper Osservatore 
Romano recently condemned the traditional 
complacency towards alleged “ crimes of 
honour.” It is the first time the church has 
taken such a decisive stand. In the same 
week the minister of justice, Signor Reale, 
announced that he was about to pre¬ 
sent a bill to abrogate Law 587. There 
have been violent protests from the south. 
The controversy over “ the right to kill for 
honour ” and whether j$e law creates cus¬ 
tom or custom creates the law is now in full 
swing. The dispute divides northerners 
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from southerners without regard to party. 
Signor Reale has received threatening letters 
from outraged Sicilian parents, one of whom 
declared he had bought a revolver and was 
coming to Rome to execute justice on the 
minister. 

As if this were not enough to make people 
feel that something is amiss with Italian 
justice, a bitter quarrel has broken out 
between junior and senior magistrates. 
The 5,000 or so members of the National 
Association of Magistrates—mainly police 
magistrates and judges of first instance and 
appeal—have declared war on the 300 or 
so judges of the Court of Cassation. 
Some say this is a class war between the 
old aristocracy of the gown, mainly Pied¬ 
montese and Neapolitan, and the young 
men from the provinces. The young magis¬ 
trates demand a more democratic organisa¬ 
tion of their profession. Some propose 
making the magistracy elective ; others sug¬ 
gest setting up non-professional justices of 
the peace. All complain that under the 
Italian legal system the judge tends to be¬ 
come a robot whose only function is to 
observe the letter of the law. 

The constitution of 1948 decrees that the 
magistrates are a free and independent order 
subject only to the law. But basically the 
system is still the old Napoleonic one, a 
hierarchy with the Court of Cassation at the 
top. By tradition and habit the Court of 
Cassation tends to be tender towards the 
executive arm of the government. It judges 
on points of law and not of fact, is jealous 
of its prerogatives and is unwilling to 
accept correction from the Constitutional 
Court, a political body which was created 
under the 1948 constitution to make sure 
that the law is administered in the spirit of 
the constitution. Since the penal code dates 
from 1931 and the civil code from 1942 and 
both embody the authoritarian spirit of the 
Fascist state, one would expect the Consti¬ 
tutional Court to be kept pretty busy. In 
fact, however, only the younger magistrates 
take the trouble to ask its opinion. Appeal 
court judges rarely refer to it, the Court of 
Cassation never. 

At present the Cassation Court is quarrel¬ 
ling with the younger magistrates over a 
ruling of the Constitutional Court which 
says that summary examination is illegal 
without the presence of a defending lawyer. 
The Cassation Court says this ruling cannot 
be used to reopen cases that have already 
been judged. It would mean rehearing 
some 20,000 cases in which the now illegal 
summary procedure has been used. But 
neither the younger magistrates nor most 
interested outsiders are satisfied, and several 
local assize courts have accepted the new 
ruling even for cases which have already 
been heard. 

While this conflict rages, justice is grind¬ 
ing almost to a halt. Were it not for the 
amnesties which are proclaimed every three 
or four years (President Saragat has so far 
refused to grant one), the courts would be 
submerged by their backlog. Throughout 
Italy, there are altogether 1,700,000 pend¬ 
ing cases. In the Rome district alone there 
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are 174,548 civil and 123,665 criminal 
cases before the courts. A civil case takes 
an average of three years but may take up 
to ten. A man may spend two or three 
years in prison awaiting trial and may well 
spend six years or more in prison before 
the appeal court declares him innocent or 
commutes his sentence into fewer years than 
he has already served. 

Most magistrates agree that the first cause 
of this slowness is the cumbersome pro¬ 
cedure with the inevitable passage of each 
case from the lower to the higher courts. 
The elaborate cross-checking on points of 
law is the fruit of the Italian legal tradition 
which pins its faith entirely on the letter 
of the law. Other impediments are the 
lack of modern equipment (typewriters have 
only recently been admitted into the courts), 
old-fashioned and inadequate premises and 
a shortage of trained secretarial staff. In 
these circumstances, although the judge's 
career is not financially unattractive, the 
quorum of magistrates falls short of the 
official 6,885 by nearly 1,500. 

The situation produced by the deficien¬ 
cies of the judicial system, which has been 
building up over the years, has now become 
intolerable. The over-riding problem to¬ 
day is administrative—how to make the 
Italian state, with its teachers, its bureau¬ 
crats and its magistrates, efficient. The 
public is dissatisfied with them all (in spite 
of individual merit) and is no longer in the 
mood to treat the chronic deficiencies of its 
servants as a standing joke. In the long run, 
it is on this issue that Italy’s democracy will 
stand or fall. The passions roused by the 
first hint of a reform of the legal system 
suggest that some violent storms will have 
to be weathered before the Italians manage 
to modernise their state. 

ADEN 

Two years 
to go 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN ADEN 

den has been left with a numb and 
vaguely apprehensive feeling after the 
official announcement that the British base 
is to be closed in 1968. The news had of 
course been freely foretold ; but the bald 
terms of Tuesday's white paper had a note 
of finality which was not exactly what the 
Arabs, or anyone else, expected from 
Whitehall. No British troops to remain 
behind; no extension of the defence 
treaty with the South Arabian federation 
after independence. Adenis and 
“ federalis ” alike are beginning to face the 
fact that they will now have to work out 
their own salvation. Or are they ? 

Inevitably, President Nasser’s propaganda 
machine is acclaiming the event as a 
triumph for Egypt’s dubious Yemeni 
policies, and is iqimediately switching its 
sights on to Bahrein, which seems destined 
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to assume the mantle of Aden in the next 
fair yean. But the Adeni nationalists have 
so far been quite subdued in their hour of 
apparent triumph. Indeed one paper went 
•o far as to say that M if Britain leaves us 
penniless, it will only be our own fault." 
This is not representative of Adeni opinion 
aa a whole, but it w an indication that the 
more intelligent elements in the community 
are beginning to count the cost of getting 
rid of the British. The total revenue from 
the Brush bases comes to around £16 
million a year. Landlords, shopkeepers and 
merchants of all nationalities are going to 
fed the pinch pretty hard. In short, one 
of the main pillars of the economy of 
the pro s pe c tive sovereign state is visibly 
vanishing. All the same, at heart most 
Adenit want so see the British go. 

The moat controversial aspect of the 
whole business is the decision to end the 
defence agreement with the South Arabian 
federation and the sheikhly states in 1968. 
Already a bitter local controversy is raging 
over the legal and moral rights and wrongs 
of Mr Healey’s announcement. British 
officials at A 1 Ittihad, always more 
federalist than the M federalist are shaking 
their heads in despair. Unquestionably, the 
federal ministers are genuinely angry and 
disappointed. They daini that the decision 
has come aa a bolt from the blue. They 
approved of the evacuation of the British 
base ; hue they thought they could continue 
to count on British protection after 1968. 
This, at least, is their official line. 

As two years have sciU to run, however, 
before the British actually leave, there is 
still time for manoeuvre and the federal 
government means to make the most of it. 
The most optimistic hope is that in spite 
of Mr Healey’s statement a new defence 
treaty with Britain may somehow be 
negotiated. A more modest objective is to 
get a fair supply of military hardware for 
the federal army, including possibly 
artillery, anti-tank guns and even some air¬ 
craft. Feelers have already been put out 
in this direction. 

But what effect will Tuesday's announce¬ 
ment have on the chances of a constitutional 
settlement ? Outside observers appear to 
imagine that Britain's gesture in closing the 
base will take the ating out of local 
nationalism and thus make it easier for the 
Adenis to acoept the new draft constitution 
sponsored by the federal government. If 
this is Whitehall’s expectation, it is the 
vainest whistling in the dark. The political 
deadlock is just as complete now as it was 
in October immediately after the suspension 
of the constitution. In face of terrorist 
threats, only a handful of Adenis have 
accepted the high commissioner’s invi¬ 
tation to join or rejoin the federal council, 
which is being convened to study the new 
constitutional proposals. The claims of 
British officials that they can easily rustle 
up another detien or so members are 
treated with focal scepticism by most 
observers. Similarly there is precious 
little evkfcftcc that the States of the eastern 
protectorate want to join the new 


scheme; it has little in k to tempt them. 

This does not mean that the new 
proposals are intrinsically bad. On the 
contrary, the two British experts who 
drafted them, Sir Ralph Hone and Sir 
Gawain Bell, are thought by most fair- 
minded observers to have done an excellent 
technical job, given their terms of reference. 
But any constitutional plan devised by two 
British officials hired by the federal sheikhs 
—who are themselves regarded as “ stooges 
of the British ”—was bound to be shot 
down in flames without ever getting off the 
ground. Moreover, in spite of certain eye¬ 
catching concessions to Adeni opinion, such 
as the proposal that Aden should be the 
capital of the territory and that Adenis 
should make up one third of the cabinet, 
the draft proposals are essentially weighted 
on the side of the “ federalis.” 

The blandishment offered to the Adenis 
is that they should close their ranks, make 
the constitution work and exploit to the 
full their superior sophistication and politi¬ 
cal training so that, in a few years 1 time, 
they will gain virtual control of the new 
independent state. But to expect the Adeni 
nationalists to accept these terms is 
unrealistic. Thus the deadlock remains, 


and British policy seems aimed as steam¬ 
rollering the new constitution through. The 
Adenis, k is argued, are so disunited that 
no other course is possible. 

Meanwhile, from Britain’s standpoint, 
there are two faint breaks in the storm 
clouds. One is the comparatively moderate 
attitude of the South Arabian League, the 
political party which has strong links with 
Saudi Arabia and which has not yet con¬ 
demned the new constitutional proposals 
or joined the extremist Cairo-based 
organisation Flosy (the Front for the 
Liberation of Occupied South Yemen). 
Significantly, the high commissioner has 
lifted the ban on the re-entry of Mohammed 
AJ-Jifri and his brother, who are the leaders 
of the South Arabian ^League; their 
co-operation would give some semblance of 
respectability in Arab eyes to the new draft 
constitution. On the other hand, too close 
an association with the British high com¬ 
mission would be a kiss of death for 
Ai-Jifri. The other encouraging develop¬ 
ment is the easing up in terrorism in the 
past six weeks. Wharever the reason, this 
creates a welcome illusion of progress. But 
it is as well to remember that it is an 
illusion. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Neutral on 
Smith's side 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CURRfcSFONDENT 

O fficially, Dr Vcrwocrd’s position on 
Rhodesia remains one of stria and 
careful neutrality. But it is becoming in¬ 
creasingly dear as the weeks and months 
pass that there is no such thing as neutrality 
on an issue like sanctions: either trade re¬ 
lations are prohibited, or they are not—and 
in Dr Vcrwoerd’s vocabulary, neutrality 
means they are not. “ If there are traders 
who have petrol to sell to Rhodesia," be 
told the South African parliament on Janu¬ 
ary 25th, “ then it is their business. . . . 
We will not prevent them from selling." 

Since then road tankers, furniture pan¬ 
technicons and all manner of heavy trucks 
and trailers loaded high with oil drums have 
been rumbling northwards, in confident de¬ 
fiance of world opinion and South African 
road transport rules, to make their deliveries 
across the Limpopo river at Beit Bridge. 
Estimates vary, but the probable average is 
about 25,000 gallons a day: not enough to 
keep Rhodesia going, but certainly enough 
to blunt Britain’s sharpest sanctions weapon 
and give the Smith regime an extensive 
lease of life. Rhodesia no longer publishes 
statistics, but its rationed petrol consump¬ 
tion is reckoned to be 83,000 gallons a day 
—and there is almost certainly some fuel 
entering from .Portuguese Mozambique and 
some by. train, in covered trucks, through 
Fechuanaland. 

The road-lift across Beit Bridge is taking 



place brazenly, in full view of television 
cameras, newspaper correspondents and 
British diplomats. Suddenly the run-down 
hotel in the little border town of Messina 
has become jammed with men who spend 
their days sipping lager and counting gal¬ 
lons as the freight (Fucks roll past. The 
only camouflage to the operation is a public 
"petrol for Rhodesia" charity drive now 
functioning throughout South Africa: a 
system of filling-station collections which at 
best can supply only one fiftieth of Rhode¬ 
sia’s needs, but can also supply a cloak of 
innocence for a much larger operation. 

Behind this operation, it seems, is • 
Rhodesian organisation called Genta which 
is sending plain-painted road tankers south 
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Casting primary nickel anodes prior to electrolytic refining ... a spectacularly colorful ritual that's 
enacted routinely, day-in and day-out, at the Falconbridge Norwegian refinery. An international 
mining and industrial organisation producing, besides nickel, a score of metals, minerals and similarly 
basic products, the Falconbridge group has plants in seven countries and sells around the world. 


FAUDNBRIDGE 



In London/plnsa contact BRAN DEIS, GOLDSCHMIDT & Co. Ltd, 30 Gresham Street 
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carries, pushes, pulls... 


you name the job! 


The new International Scout 800 can 
be used for delivery, service or farm 
applications. It hauls anything from 
tools to people. It can pull a trailer or 
push a blade. You will find countless 
uses for this handyman on wheels. 

It goes wherever the work is, even 
if the roads don't. The Scout 800 is 
the most versatile, mobile utility 
vehicle built. Select two or four-wheel 
drive models. Three-speed 
transmissions are standard, or you 
can choose a four-speed transmission 
for either model. 


Choose your power, too. Standard 
4-cylinder 93 hp. engine saves on gas 
without being sluggish. Optional 
turbocharged 111 hp. engine gives 
you the power of many sixes, with a 
big edge on economy. Wide choice of 
accessories including a front 
or rear-mounted power take-off. 

Fixed windshield and roll down 
windows are standard. Tops fit 
tighter... really seal weather out. 
Five tops are available, including a 
full-length steel travel top...or you 
can have it with no top at all. See your 
International Harvester distributor 
for a demonstration. 


Find out how easy It is to have 
the versatile Scout 800 for your kind 
of work. International Harvester 
Export Company, Chicago, III., U.S.A. 


I I 


m International 
Trucks 

WORLD STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
THROUGH WOftCb-WlDC MANUFACTURING 
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to fill up at oil depots in the northern Trans¬ 
vaal towns of Tzaneen and Louis Trichardt, 
which in turn are fed by increased supplies 
brought in by the state-owned South Afri¬ 
can railways. The oil companies themselves 
are cagey: their spokesmen refuse comment 
even when photographs prove their involve¬ 
ment. The truth seems to be that the com¬ 
panies are following the Verwoerd line: 
they have adopted a policy of “ neutrality '' 
which allows depot managers to make their 
own decisions about supplying customers, 
including Genta. Given the competitive¬ 
ness of the market and the intensity of local 
political pressures—to say nothing of their 
own sentiments—it is hardly surprising that 
few depot managers, if any, have chosen to 
observe the boycott. 

The result is that, while South Africa is 
now openly helping Rhodesia, Dr Verwoerd 
is still able to simulate an “ it’s nothing to 
do with me ” posture. And as the Rhode¬ 
sian regime continues to survive, the fear 
that Britain might take on the additional— 
and vastly greater—burden of applying 
sanctions against South Africa is receding. 
It was this fear which initially motivated 
Dr Verwoerd’s policy of neutrality. 


INDIA 

From Kashmir 
to Nagaland 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

T he agreement reached between the army 
commanders of India and Pakistan on 
reducing their troops in Kashmir to 1949 
levels took both countries by surprise. The 
puzzlement was greater in India where the 
news appeared on February 17th, a week 
after the event, without a word of explana¬ 
tion. To parliament's protests at having 
been kept in the dark, the government 
replied that the agreement involves no new 
principle. 

According to New Delhi, the reduction 
does not apply to Ladakh, where Indian 
forces are ranged against the Chinese. If 
Pakistan has specifically agreed to this ex¬ 
ception, it represents a major change in its 
attitude towards Peking and confirms the 
comment of the American Vice-President, 
Mr Humphrey, at the end of his visit to 
the sub-continent last week, that he found 
both India and Pakistan “ fully aware of the 
threat of communist China.'* That Mr 
Bhutto, the Pakistani foreign minister, has 
angrily rejected Mr Humphrey's conclusion 
need not be taken too seriously ; it only 
illustrates the present ambivalence of 
Pakistan's foreign policy. 

The reduction docs imply, as far as India 
is concerned, a willingness to try out a new 
approach in the Kashmir valley. Over the 
years, but more so since Sheikh Abdullah’s 
detention last year, the Indian presence in 
the area has come to depend more and 
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more upon the divisions deployed there. In 
its search for a different basis, India probably 
intends to start a new dialogue with the 
leaders of Kashmiri opinion. The fact that 
40 of those detained on suspicion of 
Pakistani sympathies were released from 
Kashmir jails this week provides a clue to 
what the Indian government may have in 
mind. The coming weeks should see 
interesting developments which sooner or 
later will require bringing Sheikh Abdullah 
back into circulation. 

The search for a solution on Kashmir is 
tied up one way or another with what 
happens in Nagaland, where India faces the 
same problem of separatism. The talks 
held in New Delhi last week with a rebel 
delegation ended hopefully when both sides 
agreed to take further steps to consolidate 
the cease-fire which has been in force since 
the autumn of 1964. This implies that the 
rebel leaders will try to restrain the mili¬ 
tants tn their ranks who have been indulging 
in sporadic violence to keep up the tension. 
Bombs placed in a mail train running 
through upper Assam killed 27 people two 
days before the meeting in New Delhi was 
due to begin ; presumably this was a delib¬ 
erate attempt to sabotage the talks. 

At the next round of negotiations, 
scheduled for April, the rebels will expect 
Mrs Gandhi to tell them what she has to 
offer. She can apparently offer nothing 
that will satisfy them because they still 
claim to want complete independence. With 
New Delhi equally insistent that autonomy 
for Nagaland must be found within the 
limits set by India's constitution, there seems 
to be no meeting ground. Yet if further 
meetings are planned it must be because 
there is some resilience behind the inflexible 
public attitudes. It remains to be seen how 
resilient Mrs Gandhi can afford to be in 
this pre-election year, since the only hope 
of accommodating Naga separatism lies in 
persuading the Indians to accept major 
changes in their constitution. 


GERMANY 

Out of the sky 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

N othing is sacred to Rhineland jesters 
during Carnival. But the architects 
of the tableaux mounted in this year’s Rose 
Monday processions, pillorying as usual the 
follies of the times, thought better than to 
poke fun at Luftwaffe generals and wrecked 
Starfighters. The day before, immediately 
after his return to Bonn from Washington, 
the federal defence minister made it known 
that he had arranged for two parties of 
American specialists in Starfighter mainten¬ 
ance and ground control to come to Ger¬ 
many next month. They would, Herr von 
Hassel promised, watch the handling of 
Luftwaffe Starfighters stationed at Mem- 
mingen in Wiirttemberg and Buchcl in the 
Eifel, and make whatever recommendations 


they thought necessary. In ah intcxYMw 
published in Die Welt on Thursday, Herr 
von H*s$el said, he hoped that by 1968 the 
Luftwaffe wpuld have overcome its special 
difficulties with the Starfighter. 



Altogether - - 4 * -Stu£ 0 m Iftcnft— 
F*io4<5i to ^ ; «peri$*»r 4 «re bow lost 
•lace bey fint CMDe itito’iertk* with tbe 
Luftwaffe is. 1961. Of thew 29 have 
crashed since the start of 1965, and 16 of 
their pilots have been killed. The eeriest 
death was that of Major Lehnert, who 
having presumably lost consciousness while 
flying on his automatic pilot over Dortmund 
on December 6th was killed, without having 
regained it, some three hours later when his 
fuel-less aircraft dived into a cliff near 
Narvik in northern Norway. The German 
press, notably the weeklies Die Zett, Der 
Spiegel and Stem, has devoted much space 
to these losses. 

Since January 12th the Bundestag 
defence committee has been putting ques¬ 
tions to a number of persons concerned in 
the decision to buy the Starfighter and in its 
subsequent use, including the chief of the 
Luftwaffe, General Panitzki. The Social 
Democrats are trying to get the matter 
debated in the Bundestag next month. Loss 
of life is not the only issue. In buying and 
maintaining 700 of these machines the 
Luftwaffe has so far spent some 8,000 
million marks (£7*5 million) of taxpayers’ 
money. 

There has been a lot of half-baked dis¬ 
paragement of the Starfighter (some of it 
inspired by dislike of America and American 
salesmanship. Lockheed's unsparing culti¬ 
vation of Bundeswehr brass has become 
something of a legend in Bonn). Most of 
the qualified critics, including pilots, now 
seem to incline towards the view that the 
Starfighter is a fine machine. The mistake, 
it is widely held, has been reaching for it in 
too great a hurry, and, into the bargain, for 
an overcomplicated version of it specially 
designed to meet German requirements. 

The Luftwaffe’s F-104G is a multi¬ 
purpose aircraft equipped to reconnoitre, 
intercept, fight and carry atomic bombs as 
far as the Russian frontier. It is fitted with 
a labyrinth of electronic devices that 
demand immense expertise and concentra¬ 
tion from pilot and ground staff alike. The 
Luftwaffe is short of the right men. Its 
Starfighter losses arc part of the price that 
west Germany is having to pay for hasty 
pursuit of an atomic role in the western 
alliance. 
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FRANCE 

Doing it by the 
book 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

omewuere in some textbook for young 
officers, it must have been written that 
a great commander should never reveal to 
his opponents how much he has been 
affected by setbacks. General de Gaulle 
has learnt the lesson. Nobody attending 
his press conference on February 21st, the 
first to be held since the French voters 
forced die general to a second ballot in 
December's presidential election, could have 
guessed that anything had gone wrong. The 
presidential election was fine; the French 
economy will go from strength to strength ; 
the Ben Barka scandal is a Moroccan 
affair, with only minor implications for 
France—and in any case the real culprits 
in the Ben Barka affair are the journalists, 
both French and foreign. 

As usual, the foreign part of this brilliant 
monologue was the most interesting. 
Despite General de Gaulle's setback in the 
presidential election, his foreign policy 
objectives are still the same, though the 
time-table for achieving them may not be. 
He still regards Nato, that is, the system 
of Atlantic military integration, as a form 
of “American protectorate” which is no 
longer tolerable. While remaining in the 
Atlantic alliance, France wants gradually to 
dismantle this system before April, 1969, 
and will meanwhile continue to take steps 
to recover its entire freedom of action. The 
French may demand effective control over 
all foreign bases on French soil, which 
could drive the Americans out of their air 
base at Evreux ; they may also ask for their 
two divisions in Germany to stay there 
under a bilateral agreement, not under 
Nato. 

On the common market, the French pre¬ 
sident drew from the compromise reached 
in Luxemburg last month a conclusion con¬ 
sistent with his own views, namely that 
nothing can be achieved except by agree¬ 
ment between states. He would welcome a 
proposal by any of France's partners for 
political co-operation on the basis of regular 
meetings at governmental level—in other 
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words, a revival of the Fouchet plan. Alto¬ 
gether, French tactics on the European front 
seem to be based on the principle of neither 
concessions nor crisis. 

Between 1938 and 1963 the foreign 
policy of the Fifth Republic was based on 
the search for a partnership with west Ger¬ 
many. There followed two years of grand 
disillusion as General de Gaulle came to 
realise that the Germans would not play 
bis game. Last year he demoted Germany 
several rungs down his ladder of priorities, 
made overtures to Russia, and provoked a 
crisis within the common market which he 
intended to follow up with an attack on 
Nato. 1966 was to have been the year of 
reckoning. It appears in fact to be the year 
of the pause. Is it just a case of waiting a 
moment pour mieux sauter , or is the 
general trying to find some solid ground to 
stand on before he risks anything adven¬ 
turous again ? General de Gaulle may pos¬ 
sibly be more worried by the opposition to 
him inside France than his words suggest. 
He may be observing another military pre¬ 
cept—that you should consolidate your base 
before launching a new offensive. 


HUNGARY 

Kadar's crunch 


L ife may be more than usually difficult 
for Mr Kadar and his colleagues just 
now, but it is not as black as last weekend's 
reports of Hungarian plots and mass arrests 
suggest. The reports were based on an 
artide published in the party paper 
Nepszabadsag on February 19th to mark 
the anniversary of a general amnesty intro¬ 
duced three years ago. According to the 
article, most of those amnestied have 
behaved themselves since their release ; but 
some began again to plot against the regime, 
were rcarrested, tried, and sent back to 
prison. The number arrested was not 
mentioned, but the names of eight of the 
leading figures were. The article gave the 
impression that arrests which have appar¬ 
ently been spread over at least 18 months, 
all took place suddenly and recently. Hence 
the sensational reports in the western press 
which were stoutly denied in Budapest. 

All the same, the Hungarian government 
does seem more than usually nervous just 
now. Apart from rearrests of amnestied 
persons, there are known to have been a 
number of arrests over the past few months, 
some for espionage, but most for “incite-, 
ment against the state”—in other words, 
for having a hearty, uninhibited grumble 
in public. The government, spurred on, 
perhaps, by its commitment to introduce 
far-reaching economic reforms later this 
year, has screwed itself up to try to knock 
the economy into better shape. Its measures 
make good economic sense, but for most of 
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the Hungarian people they mean a dose of 
austerity for which they are ill-prepared, 
both materially and psychologically. 

What the government most wants to do 
is to put the collective farms on a more 
profitable basis and thereby stimulate agri¬ 
cultural production for export as well as 
home consumption. Most of Hungary's 
heavily subsidised farms produce at a heavy 
loss. Since they can afford neither to 
modernise their equipment nor pay their 
farmers a satisfactory wage, production 
stays low and fed-up peasants stream off to 
the towns. The government wants to cut 
down the subsidies (for fuel and transport 
as well as food) which are becoming an 
increasingly crippling burden on the state, 
and pass on to the consumer tlfe cost of the 
higher bulk-buying prices which it began 
to pay on January 1st for certain agricul¬ 
tural products. 

The increases in food prices which came 
into force on February 1st are steep. 
Hungarians are having to pay nearly twice 
as much for the best cuts of beef; pork 
has gone up by nearlv 30 per cent, and 
dairy products (apart from milk) by 15 to 
19 per cent. Fuel prices will go up on 
April 1st and urban transport fares on 
June 1st. To compensate for these price 
increases, the government has raised some 
wages and salaries ; increased family allow¬ 
ances and pensions for the more needy 
and deserving; and cut the prices of the 
cheaper textiles and clothing by a quarter. 
Even so, the authorities admit that many 
people are bound to have their standard of 
living reduced, at any rate for the time 
being. Nor will the farmers reap much 
immediate personal benefit from the 
measures, since at first the farms' higher 
earnings will have to be ploughed back into 
new equipment and fertiliser. 

The government seems to have made 
things worse by failing to prepare people 
for its austerity measures. Over the years, 
Mr Kadar has gained the tolerant, and 
even friendly, acquiescence of most Hun¬ 
garians. One reason is that under his 
regime their living standards have gone up; 
another is that he has given a reasonably 
free rein to the Hungarians' irresistible 
desire to mock and speak their minds. But, 
like most communist governments, Mr 
Kadar’s cannot count on people's active 
loyalty when things are going badly. And 
now that he has felt obliged to tighten most 
people’s belts, he will be tempted to crack 
down on the grumblers ; it is far harder to 
admit to discontent among the general pub¬ 
lic than to the backslidings of a few diehard 
opponents. % 

The d temptation to be tough will be all 
the greater since the authorities are worried 
about the effect on Hungarians of their 
closer contacts with the West; invidious 
comparisons between life in Hungary and 
in the West have been all too easy. Mr 
Kadar would have to be very frightened to 
contemplate any return to the bad old days, 
but he may think that a little salutary 
frightening of other people is no bad thing. 
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How do you hold aboard meeting 
41,000 feet above New York City? 



High over New York City an IIS 125 cruises at 500 m.p.h. Owned by The 
American Management Association, built by Hawker Siddeley Aviation, 
this is one of over 100 IIS 125 twin-engined business jets sold throughout 
the world—including over 60 in the USA and Canada. 


Hawker Siddeley know bow. 

Hawker Siddeley know about airborne boardrooms. 

They build them. Call them HS 125 twin-engined 
business jets. Sell them right around the world. 

The HS 125 is just one aircraft in the Hawker 
Siddeley line. And aviation is just one of the tech¬ 
nological fields in which this world-size industrial 
group is active. 

Look around you. 

Hawker Siddeley products go down on the farm— 
haul trains—steer and power ships—probe space— 


equip power stations—roll roads—store heat—trans¬ 
form electricity—pack food—fuel aircraft. And main¬ 
tain a daily turnover of £1 million. 

The IIS 125 is part of this turnover. But only 
part. That’s what makes Hawker Siddeley a group. 
With group power. 

HAWKER 

■^SIDDELEY 

1ft ST JAMFS'S SOUANi .LQNDOtyS.W I Tabphont WHItehall 20M 


Mechanical, electrical and aerospace capital equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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Our headquarters are 
in Chicago. 


Our operations cover 
the world. 



Where in the world are you ? 


No matter, we’re nearby. 

Coming from a bank between 
New York and California, this 
may surprise you. But then 
again, our entire international 
operation is pretty surprising. 

For one thing, we do more in¬ 
ternational business, and we have 
more overseas facilities, than any 


other Midwest bank. 

'Two branches in London and 
one each in Tokyo and Osaka. 
We have a representative office 
in Zurich, and one in Mexico 
City. Also, for your convenience, 
a subsidiary in New York, Conti¬ 
nental Bank International. Our 
activity in foreign exchange trad¬ 


ing and short-term investing 
makes us a major factor in the 
world money market. 

Add to this our . 1,100 corre¬ 
spondent banking connections 
and what have you got? A bank 
that can serve you anywhere in 
the world. % 

That's the extent of it. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 

231 Sooth Li Still" Si reel. ChK!tu», lllmtjjh tilWSJO • Mantel Fwlnnl rV|XMt Irwurunre Corporation 

Continental Bank International, New York 
Branches and Offices: London • Mexico City • Osaka • Tokyo • Zurich 
London branches: 58,60 Moorgate, 47 Berkeley Square 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


War and 
politics 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 

enator Robert Kennedy’s proposal that the rebel Victcong be 
given a “ share of power and responsibility ” in South Vietnam 
as one element in a possible solution for this most distressing of 
wars has led to a welter of statements and “ clarifications ” on all 
sides that leaves the public mainly confused. At first a scries of 
spokesmen for the Administration—but not the White House Itself 
—rejected the idea. Then General Maxwell Taylor found the 
Kennedy text acceptable and the Senator himself sought to soften 
the tone of his original proposal which, it turns out, was vague on 
the key point of exactly when the Victcong might be given some 
power. Yet out of the confusion the Senator emerges, once again, 
with a position to the left of the Johnson Administration and, most 
importantly, to the left of Vice President Humphrey, who was once 
the champion of the left. There is no open break with the Admini¬ 
stration, but it was the Vice President, in faraway Mew Zealand, 
who characterised the Kennedy proposal (as he then understood 
it) most sharply—“ putting a fox into the chicken coop.” 

Already the tongues have begun to wag: that Senator 
Kennedy is carefully planning his campaign for the Presidency in 
1972 as the candidate of the liberals against Mr Humphrey, that 
he does not mean to be tarred with the Vietnamese brush, even 
that he might challenge President Johnson for the Democratic 
nomination in 1968. Beyond this interesting but fruitless specula¬ 
tion remains the very serious matter of the present politics of the 
war; these can be looked at in two ways. One, the more funda¬ 
mental, is simply the question whether the public supports the 
war—politics in its best sense. Senator Russell of Georgia, him¬ 
self a ” hawk ” of sorts, is reported to have told the President that 
in his state the war is not very popular: “ the men want to bomb 
hell out of them and the women want to negotiate.” Although 
the opinion polls show that a clear majority is prepared to carry 
on, there is no good way of finding out what people feci should be 
done next. 

Despite the intense interest aroused by the televised hearings 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, with their ex¬ 
position of the case of those who have doubts about the war, the 
fact is that only sixteen Senators signed last month's letter to the 
President which urged him to maintain the bombing pause and 
only two of those are up for re-election this autumn. In the House 
of Representatives, the picture is even more striking. Out of more 
than 400 members, all of who must face the voters in November, 
hardly a score have made any kind of clear-cut statement against 
pursuing the war as the President intends to do. There is no 
doubt that many of these men hope deeply that the war does not 
have to be escalated further, but it simply docs not profit a man 
running for re-election, especially in a close race, to take a 
strong stand one way or the other. Even if the war is hardly 
popular, it is not so unpopular as to persuade anything like a 
majority of Americans that it should be called off. 

Senator Kennedy’s proposal represents the other side of the 
politics of the war. Mainly out of conviction, but also perhaps out 
of a longer-range assessment of the way public opinion will swing, 
a relatively small group of Democratic liberals in the Senate has 
come round to a position very close to outright opposition to a 


President whose domestic policies they support heartily. As in the 
House, most Senators are preserving silence or, when they speak, 
saying nothing that can label them. The Republicans in both 
bodies arc the most silent of all, having awakened to the fact that 
they can best campaign next November on the argument that the 
Democrats are badly split and that there is inflation as well. But 
some Democratic liberals have taken the gamble, headed by the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Fulbrjght. 
Even on that unusually liberal committee, however, there is 
apparently not a majority to approve a continuation of the public 
hearings. No matter what Senator Kennedy’s proposal may turn 
out ultimately to mean, clearly he has now joined this small band, 
which asks not that the United States scuttle and run but that it 
limit its objectives sharply and be prepared to make major con¬ 
cessions. The young man who came to fame because of his brother 
has chosen his political ground, for better or worse. Even if, as 
everyone fervently hopes, the war does not last until 1972, or even 
until 1968, his stand is not likely to be forgotten in the large stakes 
for which most people think he is playing. 

Commission to regulate 

WASHINGTON, DC 

he wiseacres of America's cynical capital continue to proclaim, 
with knowing smiles, that President Johnson has ordered a 
“ soft ” approach to be taken toward the industries whose prices 
and services are regulated by the government. But the President 
himself continues to make this insinuation look unconvincing by 
appointing men of unquestioned competence and integrity to the 
top positions in the regulatory agencies. The latest such appoint¬ 
ment—and there are more than a dozen earlier ones—is that of 
Mr Lee White, the last remaining member of the Kennedy staff 
in the White House inner circle, whom Mr Johnson has now named 
to head the Federal Power Commission. Mr White, who earned a 
reputation for scrupulous fairness as well as brilliance in his five 
years at the White House, is a lawyer but he also holds a degree in 
electrical engineering. He once served on the legal staff of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the huge government-owned electric 
power project in the south-eastern United States, and, in addition, 
was the man assigned to deal with problems involving natural 
resources during his years in the White House. Mr Johnson has set 
up a special office to search out qualified individuals for high 
government posts ; in the case of the FPC, as it turned out, there 
was no need to look far. 

Finding a chairman for the FPC had promised to present a most 
difficult hunt for talent as well as a political problem for the Presi¬ 
dent. This particular regulatory agency, the other four members 
of which often divide two and two, has always been the centre of 
the most controversy because, unlike the others, it faces well- 
organised pressure groups on both sides of nearly every issue which 
comes before it. The rural co-operatives which distribute elec¬ 
tricity to farmers are particularly vocal and skilled in the uses of 
the broad-based political power which they possess. They want low 
rates for electricity as do cost-conscious municipally-owned distri¬ 
butors of power. Arrayed against them are the big generating 
companies, which constantly battle against the consumer groups and 
against the government’s own moves into the business of generating 
electricity. The battle between consumers and private enterprise is 
nearly as fierce in natural gas, the other industry regulated by the 
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FPG And if this were not enough, r tbe more usual 
form of warfare laced by the regulatory sgencies—1between competi¬ 
tors in an industry—is more ferocious in the business of providing 
pipelines for natural gas than in any other industry, regulated or not. 

The FPC faces all of these historic conflicts and a new problem 
besides: what to do to prevent, with reasonable certainty, a recur¬ 
rence of the great electricity failure of last November, which blacked 
out almost the entire north-eastern United States for periods of up 
to thirteen hours. A recommendation on this matter has been left 
behind by Mr White’s remarkably effective predecessor, Mr Swidler, 
who proposed simply that the commission be given the authority 
to demand information from all the various electric power systems, 
whether private companies or government-owned, about the safety 
and reliability of their operations. Under Mr Swidler’s plan the 
commission could not order changes to be made, but could merely 
argue for them. Even this is seen in some quarters in Congress as 
one more dangerous encroachment by the government on the rights 
of private industry. Legislation is required and it will not be 
obtained easily. Mr White, billed in advance as a liberal (though 
this may be an over-simplification), does, at least, inherit a com¬ 
mission that is in better Shape than many of the regulatory agencies. 
This is primarily because his predecessor cleaned up the backlog of 
thousands of old cases concerning the rates to be charged for natural 
gas and moved the commission toward a broad, rather than a piece¬ 
meal, technique of rate-making, a move whose validity is still, how¬ 
ever, being tested in the courts. 

It is just such a step that is facing several of the other regulatory 
agencies—-notably those in the field of transport. The Gvil 
Aeronautics Board, which approves airline fares, is trying to estab¬ 
lish some universal standards to reform the present crazy quilt of 
rates. For example, should the fare for each mile be lower on longer 
trips? And, if so, by how much? There is no existing rule and 
meanwhile the board has to pass each month on scores of changes in 
fares in response to valid complaints of inequities from airlines 
which, as a whole, have never made higher profits. 

The Interstate Commerce Gnmmission, which sets rail and road 
transport rates, faces a similar problem, made more complex by the 
fact that it regulates two industries which compete with each other. 
This commission, which has eleven members (most have five), does 
not yet bear the Johnson stamp, although he has named two of its 
members, and the President seems to have abandoned hope that the 
agency by itself can find a way our of the jungle of hundreds of 
thousands of specific rates for shipment of specific commodities 
from one specific point to another. His new Department of Trans¬ 
portation (if Congress approves it, which is questionable) will be 
charged with the task of finding rational and consistent economic 
standards for rate-making for the carriage of freight. But the creak¬ 
ing ICC, the oldest and, by common agreement, the least effective 
of the regulatory agencies, will still have to face for itself the prob¬ 
lem of what to do with the bankrupt suburban railway services in 
the East, which want to get out of the money-losing passenger busi¬ 
ness entirely, letting their hundreds of thousands of daily riders 
fend for themselves as best they can. 


Tha federal government's 
annual outlays may have 
increased by nearly 200 per 
cent since 1947 and the 
national debt by 25 per cent, 
but in both cases the actual 
burden on the economy has 
declined, because the gross 
national product has done 
even better. Valued at 4220 
billion in 1947, it is expected 
to be more than $722 billion 
In 1966. 
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.Meanwhile, the Federal Communications Commission, though 
stjll fighting with the broadcasting industry over the quality of tele¬ 
vision programmes, has turned the major focus cf its attention to a 
problem of rates—the costs and charges of the giant American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company. The commission has indicated a 
belief that the company charges too much for some services, such as 
long-distance telephone calls, where it has a monopoly, and too 
little for newer services in which it has competition, notably from 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. The challenged rates 
are of the commission’s own making, but they have been set 
through a process of negotiation with AT & T, rather than through 
the normal procedure of investigation, hearings and orders. A 
comprehensive look at every aspect of the telephone company’s 
business is now under way, focusing particularly on the allocation 
of costs to different services. Even the optimists are saying that it 
will take three years. The moderates say ten and the pessimists 
that it will never end, which may be true. The commission may 
be using the investigation merely as a means of pressing the com¬ 
pany to yield more in rate reductions some day when both sides 
have had enough and the commission proposes a return to its 
traditional pattern of regulation by negotiation and compromise. 

Since the investigation was ordered several months ago, the 
price of AT & T shares, the most-widcly owned stock in the country, 
has fallen, while the prices of almost all other shares have been 
rising. At least one member of the commission, Mr Rosel Hyde, 
who is in charge of the investigation, has expressed concern publicly. 
There are those who believe that the concern is really President 
Johnson's and there is an air of verisimilitude about the rumour 
because the President does watch share prices carefully. But there 
is no sign that he has tried to influence the commission to call off 
its probe. 

Nor does he seem to be interfering with the continued efforts of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission to dean up questionable 
practices in the securities markets themselves. These efforts have 
moved slowly in the past year, but major proposals are expected 
within a few months in several areas. The most important of these 
will involve mutual funds (similar to Britain's unit trusts) which, 
in the commission’s view, are charging small investors too much for 
portfolio management services that have not been impressive. 


Disunion over wages 

T his week Washington was celebrating the twentieth anniver¬ 
sary of the Employment Act, which was adopted in 1946 “ to 
promote maximum employment, production and purchasing 
power.” In the past five years progress toward these goals has 
been remarkable ; so has the accompanying stability of prices. But 
unemployment and unused capacity have been whittled away and 
now prices are rising; this week, the executive council of the 
trade union federation broke into open rebellion against volun¬ 
tary wage restraint. Mr Meany, its president, spoke hotly of 
u trickery he was referring to the decision of the Administration 
to continue to try to limit wage increases to 3.2 per cent a year, 
instead of allowing the figure to rise to 3.6 per cent under the 
productivity formula which has been in use for several years. 
Soaring profits weigh more with labour than ^sporadic forays by 
the Administration against increases in prices and Mr Meany 
insisted that the trade unions would not be bound by “ one-sided ” 
economic controls. Finally, unions in the building trades flatly 
rejected the efforts of the Administration to hold down wage 
increases in construction; the miners and clothing workers also 
announced that they would disregard the official guide-posts. 

The clothing workers can claim that theirs is a low-wage in¬ 
dustry but skilled carpenters and plumbers can earn up to $6 an 
hour. The latest annual report of the President’s Council of 
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SASpitality (hospitality Scandinavian-rstyle) is lavished on you everywhere 
you fly SAS. We don’t just get you there, anywhere in the world, jet fast. We pamper, indulge, 
spoil you . . . pretty hostesses, delicious food, sheer splendid luxury. Savour a sample of 
SASpitality next time you fly—anywhere in the world. 
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Economic Advisers picked out w*ge and pri^c increases, in ,the 
construction industry as excessive add likely m depress building 
particularly of houses. Last year wage rates of union members in 
the industry went up by about 4 per cent and in seme recent indivi¬ 
dual negotiations the increases Inve been very much greater. But 
it is not easy to see what the Secretary of Labour can do. The 
national union leaders themselves cannot do much—even if they 
had the will. The industry employs some 4 million men but indivi¬ 
dual negotiations involve only small numbers a<?d are very much 
a matter for local leaders ; employers seldom want to face a strike. 
Moreover, it is argued that the work is season d and that therefore 
wage rates do not tel! the real story ; unemployment is nearly twice 
a$ high in building as it is for the country as a whole. 

The trade unions are j'so indignant because die Administration 
is using the 3.2 per cent guide-post as an excuse for not raising the 
minimum wage as rapid’y as they had hoped. Here the unions 
appear to have the sympathy of die Secretary of Labour, who f ids 
that a rise in the minimum is an important weapon in the battk 
against poverty. The trade uniuis would be less aggrieved if the 
Administration showed more signs of ser uring from Congress some 
of their non-monetary goals. As mattes stand, even loyal Mr 
Meany said ominously that labour “ w ould be more choosy " about 
where it spent its money in this autumn’s congressional elections— 
a warning to the President that he cannot take vital trade union 
support for granted this year. 


Dockers go to war 

A nother symptom of kihcur's disgruntlcment with Adminis¬ 
tration is the obstinate insistence of the mari-ime tradi unions 
on their right to nuke Inreign policy. (The^e unions have a par¬ 
ticular cause for dissatisU fion—President Johnson’s stinginess 
where subsidies for the merchant marine are concerned.) The dock¬ 
ers arc repeating factvs which have been used in the past to protest 
against trade with Cuba and with Russia (to the detriment of 
American farmers, in the latter case). The leader of the longshore¬ 
men has announced that they are yoing to demjnsirare 
against any and allf hips of those nations which permit trade with 
North Vietnam. I'l hi*! puts blond money in the pocket* of ship¬ 
owners and other proliiccrs and so-called allied nations. 

The form that the demonstration will take is a refusal to handle 
cargoes; union spokesmen soy that hundreds of foreign vessels 
could be affected. Whether the boycott will in fact extend to all 
the ships flying the flag of all the countries that arc thought to be 
trading with Haiphong—Britain, Greece and the Scandinavian 
countries are among Micro—is not yet dear. But soon it may be 
because the union, which originally planned to allow a month or 
so for the offending vessels to mend their routes, now says that 
the boycott may start at any moment, even before next week’s dis¬ 
cussions between the labour leaders and the “ pussyfooting ” Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

The Administration has been trying to choke off North Vietnam’s 
supplies for some time, with a good deal of success, considering that 
force cannot be used qn the high seas since the United States has 
not declared war on North Vietnam. The latest move—a “ slap on 
the wrist,” according to the dockers—has been to blacklist ships 
which visit Haiphong; five vessels, three of them British, have 
recently been banned from carrying American government cargoes. 
The main offenders are tramps under British registry operating out 
of Hong Kong, voyages that are almost impossible to check. And 
the harm that they do to America’s world-wide interests is certainly 
negligible compared with the disruption of a large part of the 
country’s foreign trade which would result from a sustained 
“ demonstration ” by the dockers. 


Governess for Alabama? 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 



T ub expectation is that late this week two more Alabamians 
will announce their intention of entering the race for the 
Dexntxrratic nomination for Governor, to be decided on May 3rd. 
One is Mr Richmond Flowers, the State Attorney General who 
attracted wide attention recently by his energetic but unsuccessful 
attempts to secure convictions for killings of civil rights workers. 
The other is Mrs Lurlecn Wallace, the wife of the present 
Governor, Mr George Wallace. Under state law he may not 
succeed himself, but he needs a political base if he means to go 
on campaigning, as he did in 1964, as the presidential candidate 
of a conservative third party dedicated to upholding the rights of 
the states. Mr Wallace tried and failed to persuade the State 
Legislature to change the law ; too many other politicians, includ¬ 
ing two former Governors, want their turn in the Governor’s 
chair. But Mrs Wallace would rule only in theory ; as her husband 
says, “ if she gets elected HI be her chief adviser.” No doubt Mr 
Wallace thinks that his popularity would be transferred to his 
wife. But Alabama has never had a woman Governor; it is one 
of th * few states which do not even allow women to serve on 
juries. Many people consider the whole business a joke. 

In 1962, when winning the Democratic nomination was tanta¬ 
mount to being elected, Mr Wallace captured it on the race issue, 
like many Governors of Alabama before him. But unlike his 
predecessors, he continued to exploit racial discord after he was in 
office : he thought that he could perpetuate himself in power for 
years in this way. He reckoned without the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act. By May there are likely to be ?eo,ooo Negroes registered to 
vote in Alabama, compared with some 650,000 whites. The 
Negroes have already won a significant political victory. The 
white rooster—the party emblem—no longer crows about “ white 
supremacy for the right ” ; the first two words of the slogan have 
been eliminated rather than offend Negro voters. The bigger 
Negro vote ought to help Democrats who are moderate on the 
racial issue and more in tune with the party outside the South. 
But the moderate vote is likely to be split between Mr Flowers 
and Mr Carl Elliott, another contender for the Democratic nomina¬ 
tion for Governor. 

Mr Wallace has also talked about standing for the Senate ; this 
would mean displacing Senator Sparkman, a Democrat who has 
represented the state for over twenty years and is up for rc-election 
this autumn. Mr Sparkman votes with the southern block on 
racial questions but otherwise generally supports the Administra¬ 
tion. In Alabama he is suspected, with some justice, of not 
being racist at heart; he is certainly no demagogue. But for 
Mr Wallace to stand for the Senate would also violate the State 
Constitution which forbids Governors to seek other high offices 
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for a year after the end of their term Under the federal Con¬ 
stitution each house of Congress is the sole fudge of ks own com¬ 
position but it would be strange* as Mr Sparkman has pointed 
out, for so ardent an upholder of states* rights as Governor Wallace 
to, prefer federal to state law. Moreover, a-jSenator lacks the local 
political patronage which imkes a Governor (or a Governor's 
d) a power. Many Republicans were swept into office in 
by Mr Gddwater, who carried thfc stale when he ran for 
the^|!|li|ige^ in 1964. They ere watching the Democratic turmoil 
with glee, in the hope that they will be able to pick up the pieces 
after the Democrats have done their worst to each other. 


Unfriendly television 

NEW YORK 

a$t week Mr Fred Friendly resigned his $75,ooo-a-year 
position as head of the Columbia Broadcasting System’s tele¬ 
vision news division. In part his protest was directed against an 
executive decision, made by the new young head of all the com¬ 
pany’s broadcasting activities, to re-run an “ I Love Lucy ” show 
instead of giving live television coverage to Mr George Kennan’s 
testimony on Vietnam before the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee. But Mr Friendly also quit because the latest shuffle of 
the company’s management cut off his direct contact with its presi¬ 
dent, Dr Frank Stanton, who was, Mr Friendly thought, at least 
sympathetic to his belief that television has a duty to cover public 
affairs in depth. No one, least of all CBS, is pleased by Mr 
Friendly's decision, for it has dramatised once again the prickly 
question that the industry would rather not have aired—is television 
in America primarily journalism or entertainment ? 

Apparently it is neither. Primarily, it seems to be a multi-million 
dollar business in which enormous profits are accompanied by 
neurotic, unproductive competition. Indeed the stakes arc so high 
that the major companies compete only to the extent that they try, 
desperately, to match one another’s products; it would have cost 
CBS $175,000 if regular programmes had been cancelled for a full 
day in order to carry the Senate hearings. The result is that the 
television screens hawk the same line of goods at the same time, 
so that competition becomes less one of content than of personality: 
a preferred news announcer at seven in the evening, a favourite 
comedian at ten, one celebrity instead of another at midnight. 
Public affairs are not ignored altogether. There are news broad¬ 
casts, political panels and, during elections, some extraordinary 
coverage of political campaigns and conventions (which, ironically, 
has helped convert politicians into entertainers and commentators 
into national heroes). However, rarely are public affairs allowed 
to assume a dominant position. At best they account for 20 per 
cent (though usually less) of air time. For the important concerns 
of the television industry are commercial ones; they have to do 
with maximum profits, not public information. 

It would probably be healthier for all concerned if this were 
acknowledged by the government as well as by the industry. 
Instead, at the merest hint of any government regulation beyond 
the licensing of facilities, broadcasting officials earnestly begin 
referring to “freedom of the press,” something with which in 
practice American television has little to do. Television, like news¬ 
paper publishing, is a form of private, rather than public, enter¬ 
prise. It reflects the decisions and the views of its chief executives, 
even if not their taste j most of them claim to scorn what they show, 
arguing that they are simply offering the public what it wants. 
Responsibility is to shareholders, custojqers (that is, advertising 
sponsors) and the board of directors. In short, television resembles, 
say, the airline and railway industries, both of which are subject 
to much more stringent forms of government regulation. So far, 
thought the television industry, wrapping itself in the American 
flag, has managed to keep the government at arm's length. 


New blood for states 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA 

ome of the State Legislatures which are now meeting show how 
far-reaching are the effects of giving more representation to 
urban and rural areas under the Supreme Court's decision that 
each man’s vote should be worth as much as any other man’s. The 
long-lived rural predominance has all but disappeared ; in the 
South there is still another dimension of change—the increasing 
account which must be taken of Negro voters. In the past, repre¬ 
sentatives of rural areas opposed almost every increase in state 
spending, while their urban colleagues called in vain for modem 
public services. This year, in Legislatures which have been 
reformed, the quarrel is shifting to the question of how the money 
is to be raised for new schools, teachers' salaries, ^hospitaIs and 
other services which it is agreed that the states must provide. 

In Vermont the Democratic Governor, who wants to increase 
the existing tax on incomes, is confronted by a Republican Legis¬ 
lature which wants to see a sales tax adopted. Each side has its 
eye on the out-of-state tourists who patronise the state's ski slopes 
in winter and its camp sites in summer. But the Governor argues 
that a sales tax would discourage tourists, while the legislators say 
that people from outside the state should help to pay for the 
amenities which they enjoy. There is a somewhat similar dispute 
in New Jersey, one of the few states which has neither an income 
tax nor a state-wide sales tax. 

Perhaps the most thorough-going changes arc taking place in 
Virginia, where redistribution of seats has been reinforced by the 
retirement of Mr Harry Byrd, until recently a Senator and head of 
the reactionary political organisation which has dominated Virginia 
for years. Mr Mills Godwin, Jr, who took office as Governor 
last month, has long been a member of the machine’s innermost 
circles and he comes from Virginia’s Southside, an area of the 
greatest fiscal and racial conservatism. But in his inaugural 
address he conceded that Virginia must be judged by national 
standards and declared that the state could not be indifferent to 
the demand of Virginians themselves for schools, roads, hospitals 
and social services. The budget proposed for the next two years, 
at $2.2 billion, shows an increase of $500 million—which is to be 
spent on schools, colleges* welfare and birth control services. 

The money is to come from a state sales tax—the first new 
major tax measure in generations—but the struggle which is going 
on over the form it should take shows a new stage of the continuing 
competition between urban and rural areas. In recent years, fifteen 
cities in Virginia have adopted local sales taxes of their own to 
finance schools, public housing and urban renewal; in time the 
rural areas awoke to the fact that these taxes were being paid by 
their own residents when they went into town to shop. The 
counties have therefore supported the Governor's 2 per cent state 
sales tax, half of the revenue from which is to be returned to local 
authorities under a formula based on numbers of school children 
—who are numerous in rural areas. Originally, the cities were not 
to be allowed to levy more than a 1 per cent sales tax of their own 
but the Bill, as passed by the House of Delegates last week, had 
been amended to give them a bit more financial freedom. 

Meanwhile, the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, a national bipartisan panel of officials from all levels of 
government which was established by Congress in 1959, has 
proposed federal tax incentives to encourage the states to rely more 
on the less regressive income tax. The expenditures of state and 
local governments have been rising recently at an annual rate of 
$5 billion and there are few sources of revenue besides incomes 
which can support such a continuing growth in the services which 
states ought to provide. The proposal is an alternative to the plan 
proposed by Dr Heller, which would have given the states a share 
of federal tax collections. But the new scheme has the merit of 
rewarding states in proportion to their own efforts. 
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FOR FERTILIZER PUNTS BACKED BY 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCREOEC SERVICE 



SCREDEC 

SERVICE 


SIMON - CARVES & 

SIMON CARVES LTD 1 STOCKPORT' EN6LAN0 
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Recent Fertilizer 
Projects 

Ammonia synthesis 
Hungary 

420 metric tons a day plant 
using Haldor Topsoe processes 
Ammonia synthesis 
Poland 

Three plants, each with a capacity 
of 500 tons a day, using. Topsoe 
processes 

Monammonium 

phosphate 

Canada 

For Canadian Industries Ltd 
producing “PhoSAI”, a product 
developed and patented by 
Scottish Agricultural Industries 
Granulation Plant 
Northern 
Ireland 

ICI compound fertilizer process 
similar to that built for ICI 
at Severnside 
Phosphoric acid 
Australia 

Plants with a total capacity of 
470 long tons a day for ICIANZ, 
ACF & Shirleys Fertilizers Ltd 
and Sulphide Corporation Pty Ltd 
Ammonia, nitric 
acid & lime ammonium 
nitrate 
Africa 

For South African Coal, Oil & 

Gas Corporations' complex at 
Sasolberg 
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BRITAIN 


Politicking in Brum 


T his week the Birmingham Conserva¬ 
tives found themselves a successor for 
the Parliamentary seat of Edgbaston, to 
follow the late lamented Dame Edith Pitt. 
The new candidate will certainly go straight 
to Westminster, whether at a general or a 
by-election: posh Edgbaston is one of the 
safest Tory fields in the country. Coun¬ 
sellor Mrs Knight of Northampton (a 
former Birmingham woman, everybody says 
carefully) is certainly a fit successor to 
Dame Edith. Hut there is a great deal of 
grumbling around about the way in which 
her name came to the fore. The constitu¬ 
ency selection committee of six people 
presented her name on a single-name ” list '* 
to the 6o-odd members of the constituency 
Conservative association: the function of 
democratic election was in fact exercised 
by less than o.oi per cent of the voters. 

This is an extreme but not untypical 
instance of the strength (and the openness 
to criticism) of the party machine that 
Birmingham's Conservatives have inherited 
from tnc great days of the Chamberlain 
family. They were Radicals then: they 
claim to be radicals now, although it au 
depends on what you mean by radical. 
Whatever the label, Birmingham’s variety 
of Toryism certainly gets its results at the 
polls, and in congested urban areas that 
would elsewhere be certainties for Labour. 

In 1945 the Conservatives were practic¬ 
ally wiped out within the city boundaries. 
In 1950 and 1951 they recovered rather less 
than might have been expected. It was not 
until 1959 that they gained three seats (All 
Saints, Sparkbrook and Yardley). In 1964 
these gains were lost, but the Labour Party 
also lost Perry Barr, and the Birmingham 
area showed rather less than the national 
swing to Labour. That this was immedi¬ 
ately due to the immigration issue seems to 
be proved by the smallness of the swing to 
Labour in immigrant areas such as All 
Saints or Sparkbrook. At present of 13 
Birmingham seats 8 are held by the Labour 
party and $ by the Conservatives. 

A pattern that docs nor fit the national 
one could also mean that Birmingham is 
moving at some distance behind the national 
trend. Labour party enthusiasts like to fed 
that, as Birmingham was rather late in 
moving back to the Tories, so it may be lace 
in moving back towards Labour. In fact* 
Conservatives polled more votes than Labour 
inside Birmingham in 1964 even excluding 
the ward of the Sutton Coldfield division 
that forms part of the dty (the figures ate 
229,97s * 8 against 224,22$ votes). The 
fact that Labour has a lead of three seats 
indicates the need for redistribution which 


at present has been carried out for borough 
boundaries, but not for parliamentary ones, 
thus posing a considerable problem in 
organisation to the two main political parties 
(the Liberals only contested three Birming¬ 
ham seats in 1964 and arc hardly visible). 
Without redistribution the Tories perhaps 
stand to regain AH Saints (where a number 
of Labour voters have moved out of the 
constituency) and to lose Perry Barr (where 
Labour failed in 1964 through hopeless 
organisation). After redistribution Mr 
Geoffrey Lloyd could not really be called 
the city’s top Tory any longer because only 
one ward of hjs otherwise exotic con¬ 
stituency of Sutton Coldfield is within the 
Birmingham frontier. Any fight for the 
succession will be one to watch. 

For the present the Birmingham voter 
poses a problem to the parties. He has 
prejudices rather than political opinions, 
local traditions rather than integration into 
national political life. The parties equally 
have their peculiarities. Some Labour 
workers say that their party, despite the 
number of seats it holds, does not find the 
same enthusiasm in its supporters as in 
other parts of the country. People may 
belong to the party, but they arc hard to 
persuade to work for it. Conservative 
organisation has been overhauled. The need 
to raise money has caused it to be divided 
into a financial and a political section. With 
this new structure it is hoped to have nine 
full-time agents for thirteen seats. (Labour 
is less ambitious, merely aiming at putting 
an agent into each marginal seat.) 

When it comes to asking what the inhabi¬ 
tants of Birmingham want of their politi¬ 
cians the answer seems to be that they want 
things to go on as they have been, prosperity 
to continue and Birmingham workers to 
have larger wage-packets than their fellows 
in other parts of the country. Cuts in hire 
purchase, recession in the motor industry, 
higher mortgage rates—these are the things 
that will stir the new middle classes of 
Birmingham, who are often said by political 
organisers 10 be “shopping around” be¬ 
tween the parties. " Shopping ” is the word. 

Immigration has receded as an issue since 
1964, though there are some who believe 
that it (and Rhodesia) will lie below the 
surface of any future campaign. But for 
the time being the determination of both 
parties on the Birmingham City Council to 
keep the racial issue out of politics has made 
the situation less potentially explosive than 
it was two years ^ago. The fact that Labour 
and Tory policies on immigration are now 
more or less identical makes it difficult to 
exploit colour in party political terms, 



Birmingham borough boundary 
Labour seat Conservative seat 


though it may be that the truce has been 
reached to some degree at the expense of 
the immigrant population. 

This is one reason why there is dis¬ 
satisfaction in Labour circles with the record 
of the Labour majority on the city council. 
In May when Labour has to defend some 
of the scats it won in 1963 it seems almost 
inevitable that the Tories will recapture 
control. But this result will reflect last 
year’s Conservative swing rather than the 
present state of opinion. If in 1964 Birm¬ 
ingham appeared to the right of the rest of 
the country, in 1966 it may yet be satisfied 
with the record of a government that has 
not diminished wage inflation, and rhat has 
limited immigration. 

BIRTH CONTROL 

Plain Speaking 

M r kenni-tii Robinson’s circular to 
local authorities on family planning 
is epoch-making. It refers to those who 
“ wisely desire to achieve the aim of 
planned parenthood though no specific 
danger to health is involved” (our italics), 
the first time that a Minister of Health has 
given an official blessing to the practice of 
birth control. Local authorities are, it is 
true, still restricted in what they can directly 
do. They can provide contraceptive advice 
and supplies in their own clinics only to 
women whose health would suffer by a 
further pregnancy; they are now urged to 
make more use of these powers and to pay 
for those women whom they refer to 
voluntary clinics like those of the Family 
Planning Association. Only about half of 
local authorities have hitherto arranged to 
pay for women referred on medical grounds, 
and fewer than 2,000 women were so 
referred in 1964. 
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Any reluctance on the part of local 
authorities will now have to be put aside. 
But they are still legally precluded from 
providing contraceptive services for people 
who just want, “wisely”, to limit their 
families; nor can they pay voluntary 
clinics in such circumstances. But nine- 
tenths of the Family Planning Association's 
clinics are held on health service premises, 
at little or no rent. Local authorities are 
now urged to bear more of the clinics’ 
running costs and to publicise their work. 

This new encouragement comes at a time 
when the association has been reorganising 
and strengthening its administration and 
starting a domiciliary service for problem 
families. Birth control, too, is becoming 
more acceptable with the introduction of 
the pill (costing around ios. a month, plus 
regular medical supervision) and now the, 
far cheaper, intra-uterine contraceptive 
device (IUCD). Most British couples still 
rely largely on methods used by the 
husband. But the number of patients on 
the pill in FPA clinics (44,000 in 1964) 
had tripled in a year, and the number 
of their clinics providing the IUCD is 
limited only by the shortage of doctors 
trained to insert it. However, the fact that 
over half a million women are estimated to 
be using the pill in the country as a whole 
shows that the clinics only advise a small 
minority of people practising birth control. 
A big switch from male to female methods, 
which need the services of*a doctor, will 
raise the question of the part the general 
practitioner should play in family planning. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

Bang Bang, 

You're Alive! 

L ast Friday a petrol bomb was thrown 
into the Unionist party headquarters 
in Belfast. Since then there has been 
a wave of paint-daubing, petrol-firing, 
window-breaking and sporadic bangs 
directed against the premises of both 
Catholic and Protestant organisations in 
Ulster. Indiscriminately ? Perhaps not. 
There is always a likelihood of bangs in 
Ulster when elections are looming ahead. 
Moreover, this Easter will see the fiftieth 
anniversary celebrations of the 1916 rising 
in Dublin. Extremists on both sides had 
plenty of motives for wishing to thrust the 
people of Ulster back in the old laagers from 
which, in quiet times, they can be seen to 
have escaped. 

But there are important differences from 
tradition in the reaction to the new “ out¬ 
rages.” First, nobody has been hurt. The 
usual suspicion, that some of the wounds 
are self-inflicted, to attract loyalty rather 
than to reduce the outragees’ support, is 
livelier than ever now. And the damage 
has been condemned by every respectable 
body in Northern Ireland—the Prime 
Minister, the Cardinal, the Bishop of Down 
and Dromore, the Presbyterian Moderator. 


BRITAIN 

Even the Irish Republican Publicity Bureau 
has acquired a gloss of respectability by 
deploring the incidents, although its state* 
ment blamed the Unionist machine for 
fomenting trouble. (“ The drums of sec¬ 
tarian strife have boomed before to the 
advantage of the Stormont regime”—the 
prose is there all right.) Only one ultra- 


office windows were apwoony wwpj/ 
has been heard to beat dux druid Midi 
f pfhusinMn. After die unanimous chofus 
crying peace, his voice—and. die bangs 
themselves, whatever side is letting them off 
—sound discordant, and are certainly 
unpopular, in Ulster today. 



To the 
Barricades! 

L ast Monday night, in a 
hall famous as the place 
where Churchill made some 
of his best-known wartime 
speeches, the serried ranks of 
Belgravia took on the Tory- 
dominated Westminster City 
Council. The issue was the 
council’s plan to put meters into the 
area, and to allot only about 40 per cent 
of these exclusively to the inhabitants. The 
engagement was fierce—and slightly one 
sided. The residents, led by Mrs Nigel 
Campbell, formerly model Barbara Goalen, 
mustered not only wealth, aristocracy, and 
some of the most famous names of show 
business and politics, but also had the 
shrewdness to conscript architects and 
lawyers to do much of the talking. The 
council was represented by the chairman of 
the Parking Committee, who was only 
allowed a much-interrupted 20 minutes and 
who did not help himself much by his in¬ 
flexibility and ham-handed phrasing. In 
the end, he agreed to consider the argu¬ 
ments which had been put to him. 

It is as well that he did; for this ques¬ 
tion of parking control in residential areas 
is going to become a big one over the next 
two years. So far, meters have largely been 
confined to the very centre of cities, where 
few people live. The 8.30 am, pyjama- 
clad trip to feed the meter is the bane of 
only a very small number. But the Greater 
London Council has now decided to extend 
parking control over 40 square miles of 
London by 1968, which will bring in some 
ij million residents, owning 150,000 cars. 
Other cities will eventually follow the same 
inevitable — and correct — logic. It is 
important, therefore, to get clear what 
ought, and can, be done about residents. 

There are two main points : what space 
the residents should be given, and how they 
should be charged for that space. On the 
first one, the Westminster Council is right. 
Adopting the Ministry of Transport’s list of 
priorities, it proposes to prohibit parking 
along kerbsides, which it thinks must be 
free if traffic is to move at a tolerable speed. 
It has then allocated space for unloading, 
bus stops and so on ; given some meters 
for short-term parking, some for medium- 
term (five hours); and left the rest of the 
kerbside wholly to the residents. The com¬ 
muter is not catered for in any way. The 
residents complain that this does not give 
them enough meters for all the cars they 


possess. True ; but this is not the council’s 
fault, and there is nothing much it can do 
about it (except hand over the 5-hour 
meters to the residents, which would still 
leave them a long way short). 

When it comes to the means of charging 
for the available space, however, the council 
is wrong. One meter per car-bay is clumsy. 
One ticket machine for every 20 or so bays 
is better. The council admits this, but says 
it has net found a reliable kind of machine. 
But at least one other London council 
(Tower Hamlets) has found a machine 
which works; why not Westminster ? 
Even better than ticket machines is pay¬ 
ment, by months or quarters, in advance. 
Unfortunately this is illegal under the 
present Traffic Acts. The ministry recog¬ 
nises that this is silly and is waiting for a 
moment to push through some amending 
legislation. In the meantime, Westminster 
might be wise to proceed slowly in 
Belgravia—and other councils to watch 
closely what happens. 
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Japan's imports-exports (in millions of U,S.$) 


How to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way is to open your own office in Tokyo staffed 
with over 3,000 experts on Japan's industries, com- j 
merce and foreign trade. In effect this is what you get I 
when you deal with Japan’s largest general trading j 
company, Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head 
office with 100 branches and associates throughout the 
world, Mitsubishi Shoji helped over 7,000 overseas 
firms do $1,900,000,000 worth of import-export business 
in Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (40 
of Japan’s largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage when either buying or selling in the Japa¬ 
nese market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
Work for your firm. For complete information write to: 

A 

General Importers A Exporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

Ntai Ifflce: Marunoucht, Tokyo, Japan 
Iraaet: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E.C.4 

I Trill fttweriU DOsseldorf, Hamburg, Pans, Milano, Madrid 
Athens, Beograd, Bucharest, Moscow and 60 
other major cities around the world 



LET HERTZ 
YOU IN THE 
’SSMT! 





All over Europe, more and 
more people are jumping 
at the chance to use Hertz... 

... because people are fast discovering the easiest, most 
economical way to get from point to point is in a Hertz car. 
Rent a shiny Hertz Ford or other fine car in one place in the 
U.K. or Europe, drive where you like, then leave it with Hertz 
anywhere else. It’s the Hertz Rent It Here/Leave It There 
service. And with a Hertz charge card, you are instantly 
recognized at over 2000 Hertz stations worldwide. Head for 
the sunny bright Hertz sign. 
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BOOKS 


Moving into the Eclipse 

The Proud Tower ; A Portrait of the World Before the War , 1890-1914 


fljy Barbara W. Tuchman. 

Hamish Hamilton. 343 pages. 42s. 

It is not necessarily a fault in a book that 
it does not pigeon-hole easily; but in Mrs 
Tuchman's latest work it is certainly a 
weakness. Sad to say, “ The Proud Tower ” 
falls somewhere between the stools of 
history and gossip. 

It consists of eight long (very long) essays 
on Europe and the United States in the 
twenty years or so that preceded the Great 
War. Mrs Tuchman surveys France and 
the Dreyfus Affair, England and the last 
Liberal government, Richard Strauss as an 
epitome of German culture, and so on. 
The essays, linked by the multifarious 
activities of some of their casts (Bernard 
Shaw pops up all over the place), are meant 
to add up to a significant portrait of the lost 
world of the belle epoqne; to afford the 
reader some clue, arising naturally from the 
facts and their presentation, to the secrets 
of the period. Yet it cannot be said that 
the plan succeeds, in spite of Mrs 
Tuchman’s two outstanding characteristics 
as a historian, which she deployed so 
brilliantly in “The Zimmermann Tele¬ 
gram ” and (a little less successfully) in 
“ August 1914/' First, she has none of the 
competent parochialism of too many of her 
colleagues, but moves by choice, with ease 
and insight, from one country to another 
and back ; it is natural to her, and valuable 
to the reader, to ask, always, what is happen¬ 
ing on the other side of the hill. It is the 
essential gift of the diplomatic or military 
historian. Secondly, she has an excellent 
eye for character, incident, and dramatic 
effect; her histories dispense illumination 
by anecdote. Unfortunately, for such a task 
as her present one, such a method is not 
enough. To understand and explain our 
grandparents’ Europe it is absolutely 
necessary to employ some technique—legal, 
sociological, economic—a touch more up-to- 
date than that adopted by John Aubrey in 
the seventeenth century. The wise historian, 
confronted by such a colossal subject, will 
use as many tools as he can find or invent. 
Mrs Tuchman trifles a little with statistics, 
but relies as a rule on style and diligence. 

It is no wonder, then, that her book lacks 
focus. In so far as it has one, it is the thesis 
that the Great War happened because Man 
forgot or ignored his evil propensities and 
surrendered to illusions of power or pro¬ 
gress. Thus, on the penultimate page we 
are told that “ the working class went to 
war willingly, even eagerly, like the middle 


class, like the upper class, like the species ” 
(italics supplied). Mrs Tuchman makes 
some attempt to arrange her material so as- 
to support this pessimistic insinuation. 
Everything that indicates violence, corrup¬ 
tion or folly is carefully displayed ; healthy 
tendencies are suppressed, on the specious 
grounds that, to qualify for inclusion, they 
should have “ exerted their major influence 
on civilization before 1914, not after.” 
This, one supposes, is why Cfzanne, 
Debussy, Wells, Croce and Woodrow 
Wilson, among many others, hardly put in 
an appearance. But the reader is unlikely 
to be convinced by this presentation. Mr 
William Golding, in “ The Lord of the 
Flies,” persuades us of the darkness in man’s 
heart by carefully built-up, scrupulously 
relevant demonstration. Mrs Tuchman, 
who makes no attempt at socio-psycho- 
logical analysis, cannot do as well. 

She also does her best, as in “ August 
1914,” to exclude Eastern Europe from her 
pages, since it does not interest her—with 
what distorting effect may be well imagined. 
Happily, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Lenin, Nicholas 
II, Franz Josef, Freud, Mahler and 
Stravinsky force their way in to make token 
contributions. Still, one wishes Mrs 
Tuchman had reflected a little more on the 
significance of the fact that it was a Balkan 
crisis that touched off the war. It might 
have made her a little less glib. 

There remain her anecdotes. Perhaps the 
ten-thousandth palls; bur all are well 
chosen. To English readers the freshest are 
likely to be those concerning Speaker Tom 
Reed, the gigantic wit and statesman whose 
career was broken by his opposition to the 
Spanish-American War and its unlovely 
spawn, the conquest of the Philippines. 

When a wordy perennial. Representative 
Springer of Illinois, was declaiming to the 
House his passionate preference to be right 
rather than President, the Speaker inter- 
jeeted, “ The gentleman need not be 
disturbed ; he will never be cither.** 

The chapters on the Hague Peace Con¬ 
ferences and on Strauss also have a certain 
novelty. But the chapter on the Dreyfus 
Affair is markedly inferior to other modem 
accounts; and the two on England, full 
though they are of information, seem to be 
bemused by the glamour cast on Mrs Tuch- 
man by Lord Salisbury and A. J. Balfour. 
They also contain one charming mistake: 
in 1895, wc are told. Lord Dufferin not only 
taught himself Persian but read eleven plays 
of Aristotle in Greek. One would give 
much to know their titles. 


Still Employable 

The Business Backgrouiidof MPfl 
By Andrew Roth. 

Parliamentary Profile Services, 420 pages. 
36s. clothbound, 24s. paperbound. 

It is impossible to convince. left-wingers 
like Mr Roth, that there is no conspiracy 
in all the business connections accumulated 
by the members of Lords and Commons 
for various odd reasons. Yet it is Mr Roth 
himself who provides the ammunition for 
refutation in this compilation. The facts 
show that business connections are of three 
kinds: those proceeding from an MP’s 
career before he entered the House; posts 
and directorships resulting from family 
businesses; and the many part-time jobs 
available with certain types of concern for 
those supposedly “ inside ” the power- 
structure, the establishment, or what-you- 
will. 

There are very few of the first kind: self- 
made iron-masters, cotton magnates, hard- 
faced men who have done well out of war 
and peace alike, are conspicuous by their 
absence, and the few career executives tend 
to sit for marginal Labour rather than safe 
Tory seats. There are many family busi¬ 
nesses represented, some sizeable. But most 
public attention is paid not to Sir Tatton 
Brinton the carpet, or Sir Peter Roberts the 
steel plant or Sir John Barlow the textile, 
but to the influence makers and City men. 
These are the men of whom Mr Callaghan 
said in a passage which Mr Roth quotes 
approvingly: 

. . . I do not think of them as the honourable 
member for X and Y and Z. I look at them 
and say, “ investment trusts,'* 14 capital specula¬ 
tors" or “that is the fellow who is the Stock 
Exchange man who makes a profit on gilt-edge." 

The trouble is that Mr Roth’s facts show 
clearly that the connection between the 
City of London and the Tory party, though 
still intimate, is patchy. The younger and 
abler Gty generation is but ill represented. 
Far fewer Tory politicians than before have 
relapsed happily into a plurality of director¬ 
ships ; since relinquishing power even those 
clearing banks and insurance companies 
which have never demanded knowledge of 
the business as a prerequisite of appoint¬ 
ment to their boards have appointed few 
former ministers. And for all Mr Roth’s 
burrowing it is difficult to point to particular 
cases of naked lobbying by business interests 
directly led and inspired by the insiders 
involved. Lobbies do not work that way; 
they ensnare reputable outsiders to their 
cause. But there arc companies that are 
impressed by names, as by titles,, or by the 
ability of some of the men involved—Sir 
Edward Boyle and Mr Maudling are not 



jacongruout figure! at educational publisher 
■ad merchant banker. And there are a 
number of public relations outfits that like 
to have two MPa around, one per side. But 
it does not add up to a conspiracy: which 
is not to say that Acre are positively no such 
things, only that the facts Mr Roth is 
analysing do not show them up. 

Failed Union 

The Arab Cold War, 1958 - 1 W 4 1 A Study 
of Ideology in Politics 

By Malcolm Kerr* 

Oxford University Press for Chatham 
House. 147 pages. 10s. 6d. 

The Arab cold war is, like all wars of its 
kind, an ideological disagreement about how 
to run society. In the Arab world, the 
struggle is between socialists and tradition¬ 
alists—to name names, between post-revo¬ 
lutionary leaders such as Nasser on the one 
side and, on the other, traditionalist kings 
and sheikhs such as Peisul of Saudi Arabia 
or the Ruler of Bahrain. The dividing line 
sometimes runs within frontiers; for in¬ 
stance, it runs through the middle of Yemen 
and—though not so plainly to some eyes— 
also through the area that Britain is still 
hoping to turn into a South Arabian Federa- 
thxu 

But, on the socialist side of the line, there 
is a sub-split, and one far more difficult to 
understand and describe than the wider but 
commoner class struggle. This split divides 
President Nasser, who has evolved and is 
practising a cohesive socialist doctrine that 
is not communism, from the more doctrin¬ 
aire Ba’ath or Socialist Renaissance party, 
which wants to achieve similar socialist ends 
but not by President Nasser's means. It is 
this sub-struggle about which Professor Kerr 
has written his Chatham House essay. 

The heartland of the Ba’ath is in Syria, 
with branch arteries in Jordan and Iraq, and 
the story told is that of the would-be Egyp¬ 
tian Syrian union of 1958-61, of why it 
collapsed and why, despite intermittent 
efforts to revive unity, two factions of like 
mind remained and remain on cool terms. 
At heart, the contest has nothing to do with 
ideology, but stems from disagreement 
about who is to boss Arab unity; the 
cleavage of the years described was due to 

the Ba'ath's determination to establish for 

itself as a party a prominent role in the future 

union and Nasser's desire to submerge them 

in a wider front. 

One fact that is plain from the accounts, 
some of them verbatim, of the key meetings 
is President Nasser’s superiority over all 
comers in the realm of dialectics; in argu¬ 
ment, he can always blow out the profes¬ 
sors ; it transpired that “ his personality was 
not enough on which to build a union,” but 
the events described show <( how little could 
be done without his tolerance.” His 
strength, and Egypt’s, is that he can run 
his country without worrying about Syria 
whereas the Ba’ath’s weakness is that with¬ 
out Egypt’s support it does not count for 
much. 


BOOKS 

At bottom, the tale is less of cold war 
than of plain power politics, and the book 
is a succinct, cheap and lucid sequel to 
Patrick Seale’s 44 The Struggle for Syria.”* 
This struggle continues, whenever President 
.Nasser is minded to join in. The tale of 
Arab alignments made ami unmade under 
the Arabs’ invisible cloak of unify is per¬ 
haps more for those with a taste for the 
Middle East than for those without, but that 
is the Arabs’ fault, not the author’s. 


Changes on the Land 

The Agricultural Revolution in South 
Lincolnshire 

By David Grigg. 

Cambridge University Press . (Cambridge 
Studies in Economic History Series.) 231 
pages. 50s. 

The Agricultural Revolution, 1750-1880 
By J. D. Chambers and G. E. Mingay. 
Batsford . 229 pages. 45s. 

Dr Grigg, a geographer at Sheffield Uni- 
sity, has written a painstaking account of 
the agricultural changes in south Lincoln¬ 
shire from 1780 to 1875. The county 
divisions of Kesteven and Holland contain 
a diversity of soils and topography, and 
many parishes run across soil types, con¬ 
taining for example silt and peat soils, or 
upland heath and marshland grazing. 
Parish statistics and estate records have 
been used to illuminate the different 
histories of the different types of farming 
within this area. Before 1815, enclosure on 
the uplands and better drainage of the fens 
made possible improved farming, but it was 
the forty years after 181$ which saw the 
general adoption of intensive 44 arable-with- 
stock ” farming over the rough grazings of 
the light soils and the pastures of the marsh¬ 
lands. The heavy clay soils remained, how¬ 
ever, unimproved and relatively unproduc¬ 
tive until tile drainage became feasible in 
the mid-years of the nineteenth century. 
Tile drainage, steam pumps in the fens, 
fertilisers, oilcake, the Norfolk four-course 
cropping, all reduced the regional 
differences in farming found before 1780, 
by giving greater control over the natural 
fertility of the different soils. 

At times, Dr Grigg squeezes his sources 
too hard to provide tabular results, as for 
instance in his statistics on farm sizes, which 
arc derived from scattered estates at dates 
varying from 1780 to 1830 (pages 92-j). 
His discussion on sheep and cattle densities 
(page 165) does not mention the distinction 
between summer fattening off grass and the 
winter fattening of purchased stock on 
arable crops, about which much less is 
known, nor does he mention the important 
trade in store stock between breeding and 
fattening farms. However, Dr Grigg has 
provided a useful addition to our know¬ 
ledge of the history of agriculture in the 
eastern side of England. 

By contrast, Professor Chambers and Dr 
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Mingay have written a synthesis of recent 
research into the agricultural history of 
England in the 130 years from 1750 to 
1880. The greater part of the Jiook' is 
devoted to the period before 1830/ and it 
gives a valuable restatement of current 
opinion on such topics as the effects of 
enclosure, the conditions of the agricultural 
workers, and the changes in land ownership. 
The book is literary, in the tradition of 
Ernie, rather than statistical or technical, 
and it is more at home in the generalities 
of agricultural policies than in the muddy 
fields where farmers practise their crafts. 
The last chapters arc too condensed to do 
justice to the complexities of the different 
types of high farming found in England 
after 1850, but the book will'be useful to 
those wanting an up-to-date and well- 
written summary of expert opinion about 
the broad agricultural changes which 
occurred in England in the century after 
1750 . 

Warehouse Economics 

John Owens s Manchester Merchant 
By B. W. Clapp. 

Manchester University Press . 201 pages. 

37S. 6d. 

John Owens, like Charles Halid, is one of 
the men of the nineteenth century whose 
names are still perpetuated in twentieth 
century Manchester institutions. Not even 
a system of national university finance can 
obliterate the special associations surround¬ 
ing Owens College. Yet, as Mr Gapp 
shows in this new book about John Owens 
and his father, there was little in Owens's 
business life to suggest that he would end 
by leaving money to found a university 
college. He emerges from this business case 
history—it is in no sense a biography— 
as heither a particularly intelligent nor a 
particularly attractive person. He worked 
very hard, and wrote letters on December 
26th,"if not the 25th. He argued a business 
case cogently, but he was not a scholar 
manqud, even a scholar of economics. In 
his lifetime he was not even a particularly 
generous philanthropist. Many other 
university benefactors have been persuaded 
into their gifts by clever heads of colleges 
or university vice-chancellors. It would be 
necessary to follow lines of inquiry that do 
not interest Mr Clapp to understand more 
fully the milieu which led Owens to leave 
his money as he did. It was surely Man¬ 
chester that , spoke through Owens in the 
condition in his will which laid down that 

the said institution shall 4e open to all appli¬ 
cants 11 for admission without respect to place 
of birth, and without distinction of rank or 
condition in society. 

Mr Gapp is mainly interested in how 
Owens made his money, not in where he 
?teft it. He rightly points out that there is 
little truth in the view that it was easy to 
make a fortune in the early nineteenth 
century. 44 It was not in a businessman’s 
paradise but in an age of opportunity and 
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Boob this month 

T. J. SophiU) BArri*ter-at-Law 

The Taxation of Capital Gains 

A narrative explanation ot the whole law relating to 
capital gains, for accountants, law yen. and buflimvi- 
men. Over 900 pages usefully illustrated hy 
practical examples. 

B utterworths _ 858. net. 

W. J. Fraxer and W. P. Yohe 
An Introduction to the Analytics & 
Institutions of Money & Banking 

(\»urs Inston, imrsuurnt., prii es, credit, inicr- 
ii.irion.il fitunic ;iiui polity. The wrwpninr is th.it 
otlwent mune> theory. 

Van Nostrand 85a. 

R. C. James and E. James 

11 off a and The Teamsters — 

A Stiuiy of l ! nion Potver 

The truth uhout the most powerful union Icudei in 
the U.S.—his iiinis, his h:m>»mim<.> method*. how 
he spends the mrlhons of dollar* entrusted to him. 

Van Nosirand 54a. 6d. net. 

A. Marsh, M.A. (Oxon.) 

Industrial Relations in Engineering 

\n ndmirahle review of nu1iisin.il relations in 
major national imlusln. ‘ A hook of this sort is 
just wliut is wanted at the prcseni lime.’- - 
V'inane ini Times. 

Pergamon Press Hard, 42s. $6.50. 

Elexi, 30s. $5.00. 

Joan Robinson 

The Netv Mercantilism 

A far-runging analysis ot enrreni economic pioh- 
Icma, front the great slump of the I9.H)'a to the 
difliculttca facing the emerging nations today. 

Cambridge university Press 6d. net. 


W. O. Henderson 

Britain and Industrial Europe. 

: 1750-1870 

Examine* the pun pined hy Ih iuin in promoting 
the growth of modi in iii.miif.ieiihiK m continental 
Europe. l*or this second edition the bibliography 
ban been expanded and brought .up to date. 
Leicester University Press 30s. 

^"'"^hmu^mmnmmmnmammmmnmlnmnmunnmmmmmmnm 

Margot Naylor 

Your Money: A guide to 
Individual Investment 

The Oh^nvi'n financial editor on how to make the 
hint ol vour money. ‘ lle/iilv readable, meticu¬ 
lously cun lul'— fntwlun ( 'hiutricle. 

Barrie & Rockliffe 15s. 

Desmond Young 

Member for Mexico 

A biography of W’cetlnnn Pearson, 1'imt Yincouiit 
Cowdmv. No Mingle Kiiglifllinuiu hits ever left so 
m.inv laslinu mcmoiiul* to Iiin enterprise in .ho many 
muntrica. To he published tut 10 Mtmh. 

Cassell 36s. net. 

Philip A. S. Taylor 

A Mew Dictionary of Economics 

An enliiely new dicfinii.ii\. diHtgmd for the husi- 
nesMiumand student, gn ite.uleliiiiiioiiHOt economic 
and commercial ideas and matiniiiiiiis. Special 
feature is tlu* (mention paid to international 
or^anisiirions. 

Routledge St Kcgan Paul 25s. 

All books advertised in 
The Economist can he obtained from 
THE ECONOMISTS* BOOKSHOP 
Clare Market, Portugal Street, W.C.2. 

Catalogues frets on request. 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(Continental Edition 1965/66) 

5th Edition: 

55,000 companies listed 


Western Germany 
Auairla 
Denmark 
Norway 


Belgium and 
Luxembourg 
Eranee 
llolliind 
liitly 

Switzerland t».S. W. Ktiropc (excl. UK.) 

Parcau luted to show sub&dMrici and. 

CllltCh. 

Subsidiaries and associates listed to show purents. 
Avai.ulne compute £9 post hot iJ.k. or III Ills 
loilowiii» sections each volume £4 pal (ret:’ 

\ ol. I hraiu-e 


Vol. 2 W. (ivi many 
Austria 
Scandium la 
Vol. 3 Belgium 
I loitand 
In. 

Switzerland 


tl.sjWcstem 

Europe 

HVHiiullle 

only 

with 

complete 
edition 


“Die Vcrbllenihchung tubi dem Krcdiipcwerbe, 
I hi- und Vwikutiislciicm und alien liiicicshciilcn 
cinen itbci blurk dcr VcrilcchiuiiK timer den 
e.iiopiii schcii Hrmon.“ — Handelshlutl 

"IVunc uiilisjiion pratique eel ouvrage dresse 
tin cal .'domic dcs sociocs mu i n, dc lews III talcs 
ou de Ictus associccs . . — te Monde 

Available tluough booksellers or from the 
publishers 

O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street London, S.W’.l. 

Also available: \Vlu» Owns Whom tU.lt. Edition) 
1965 It pod free. 4 W wpplHsan ta 8o t).L Edltl o o 
(June, Sept.. Dec., 1965, Mar., 1966) £ I Hie set 
poat free. 


ROYAL 

INSURANa 

.COMPANY, 

LIMITED 


LIFE ASSURANCE 

at the keenest rates 

Ask us to quote for your personal needs 

HEAD OFFICE : 1 North John Street, Liverpool, 2 

LONDON HEAD OFFICE: 24/28 Lombard Street, E.C.3 

Branches throughout the United Kingdom and the World 



ALLLN &£ UNWIN 


W. HORSFALL CARTER 

Speaking European 

The political and psychological cleav¬ 
age between Britain and the Continent. 
*a book everyone who takes a serious 
interest in foreign affairs should read.* 
Guardian 28 s. 

ALEX HUNTER 

Competition 
and the Law 

The first comprehensive examination 
of the three Acts which pass for an 
'anti-trust’ code in Britain - their 
genesis, their operation and their 
effectiveness. 45 s. 

CHRISTINA FULOP 

Competition 
for Consumers 

‘A useful survey of the whole field of 
distribution.’ The Economist 

Paper {Unwin University Book) 16 s. 

I. M. D. LITTLE 
and JULIET CLIFFORD 

International Aid 

An examination of the still obscure 
purposes and implications behind aid 
and the giving problems associated 
with giving and receiving it 

’ Cloth 45 s. Paper 25 s. 

Edited by 

WALTER BIRMINGHAM 
and A. G. FORD 

Planning and 
Growth in Rich 
and Poor Countries 

An intelligent analysis of the problems 
of economic growth facing the nations 
of the west. Minerva Students 9 

Handbook Cloth 35 s. Paper 21 s. 

Edited by WALTER BIRMINGHAM 
I. NtUSTADT & E. N. OMABOE 

A Study of 

Contemporary 

Ghana 

VOLUME ONE: 

THE ECONOMY OF GHANA 
An objective survey of G h ana's progress 
since independence. 75 $. 


ALLEN UNWIN 


BOOKS 

danger” that John Owens and his father 
made their way. Only in that they were 
spared taxation — John Owens was 
blatantly dishonest about his income .tax 
return when income tax was introduced— 
were they specially favoured, as, of course, 
all businessmen were. They had to cope 
with shifts in prices, the development of 
risky and difficult markets, great fluctua¬ 
tions in demand, and severe competition. 
Among the critical decisions they had to 
take was that of turning from producing 
to selling: Mr Clapp deals very well with 
this. He also draws a useful general con¬ 
trast between businessmen’s harassing pre¬ 
occupations with the immediate context of 
decision-making and the bold confidence in 
long-term industrial and mercantile pro¬ 
gress expressed by commentators then and 
since. John Owens felt no abiding certainty 
in the principle that in the long run, as 
businessmen, we will all be alive. As a busi¬ 
ness history, this is a neat and tidy historical 
exercise, particularly interesting in its 
picture of Latin American trade, providing 
the reader, as its author hopes it will, with 
a vista of impressions of the early 
nineteenth century British economy as seen 
through the windows of a Manchester 
warehouse. 

Inside Leningrad 

Leningrad, 1941 : The Blockade 

By Dmitri V. Pavlov. Translated by John 
C. Adams. 

University of Chicago Press . 210 pages, 
illustrated. 33s. 6d. 

The author of this history of the Leningrad 
siege, Dmitri Pavlov, writes from the inside, 
for during those grim days he was a pleni¬ 
potentiary of the State Defence Committee, 
Stalin’s centralised "war cabinet” which ran 
the Soviet wartime economy and administra¬ 
tion. In short, by virtue of his position 
and his duties, Mr Pavlov was privy to 
the dose secrets of the siege, some of which 
he discloses directly, by simple affirmation, 
some by indirect textual references; as re¬ 
gards the latter (which mostly concern 
Leningrad’s military and political relations 
with Moscow), the translated text would 
have benefited greatly by some annotation 
from translator or editor. It is true that in 
his foreword Mr Harrison E. Salisbury does 
quickly outline the disastrous fate that be¬ 
fell attempts to chronicle Leningrad’s war¬ 
time achievement: Stalin put a quick and 
brutal stop to this burgeoning local pride 
by the simple expedient of closing up the 
archives and shooting rhe over-zealous 
Leningrad leaders, the destructive high 
point of which was “ the Leningrad affair.’* 
But though few Western readers have to be 
told that history is politics in the Soviet 
Union, they do need some reasonably ex¬ 
pansive explanation of particular circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr Pavlov's, book, crammed as it is with 
facts, figures and recollection, inevitably 
invites comparison with Leon Gourd’s 
"The Siege of Leningrad” (1962) and 
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Alexander Werth's account in "Russia at 
War 1941-1945 ” (1964). Mr Gourd at¬ 
tempted to construct an elaborate theory of 
Leningrad’s resistance out of the nature of 
" Soviet control systems,” which, though 
they played an important part, Mr Pavlov 
shows to have been much more febrile and 
operating on far narrower margins than Mr 
Gourd’s rather contrived quasi-sociological 
reconstruction suggests. In fact (and allow¬ 
ing for the political dynamite, such as the 
Malenkov-Zhdanov clash of 1941, which 
Mr Pavlov carefully bundles out of sight), 
this book is a valuable contribution to 
Soviet decision-making studies, indicating 
what degree of spontaneity does or does not 
exist in times of severe stress. It was, 
paradoxically though understandably, the 
flexibility perhaps more than the control 
that made survival, in the brute sense, 
possible. 

Mr Pavlov’s work is even more striking, 
and in its Soviet context more daring, in 
its study of morale, where he writes with 
genuine feeling and almost with recrimina¬ 
tion. In his " Russia at War ” Mr Werth 
gives a powerful and passionate picture of 
Leningrad, full of Mr Werth’s own identi¬ 
fication with the city (where he was himself 
bom) and fluently written. Mr Pavlov’s 
story limps forth, and with it the seeping 
agony that went on day after day: 

People were weaker. They moved slowly, 
stopping often. . . . The thunder of gunfire 
was like a distant, aimless, hoarse barking. 
People were deeply absorbed in their joyless 
thoughts. 

Mr Pavlov pounces on the writers who have 
embroidered the siege; he allows no 
poetic licence, because the siege was not 
poetry. This is a savage and illuminating 
personal memoir, quite unusual in its Soviet 
frame of reference, indeed so unusual that 
the text, valuable now, would have been 
made invaluable with some trouble taken 
to explain and amplify it, for it is the meat 
that should be slipped into the Gour6- 
Werth Leningrad sandwich. 

OTHER BOOKS 

The Government and Politics of the United 
States, By William C. Havard. Hutchinson . 
(University Library.) 256 pages. 15s, 

The time is ripe for an up-to-date pocket 
guide to the political institutions of the United 
States and Professor Havard has provided one 
which is compact and reliable. The writing 
suffers from an excess of polysyllables, but it 
is generally clear and some pains have been 
taken to match the exposition to the presumed 
ignorance of non-Americans. The book covers 
not only federal but also state and local insti¬ 
tutions. There is a supplementary chapter on 
America*} role in world affairs which, though 
admirably liberal in tone, is not wholly success¬ 
ful in relating institution* to diplomacy. But 
in general this is a very useful little book. 

Select Bibliography on International 
Organisation. By G. P. Spceckacrt. Union of 
International Associations. Brussels. 160 pages. 

2 If. 

This publication lists 350 titles of works on 
international organisations in general, and 730 
titles of works on 214 individual international 
organisations. It includes indexes both of 
authors and organisations. The selection covers 
the period 1885-1964. 
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Howto get to Canada 
fast this summer 


Use AIR CANADA/BOAC's 


new daily services 



TORONTO MONTREAL 

daily non-stop at 11.55 a.m. daily non-stop at 12.45 p.m. 


WESTERN CANADA 

daily non-stop 


No other airline offers such frequent fast up to 21 flights a week to Western Canada! 
flights to destinations aM over Canada. This Expect comfort when you fly Air Canada, 
summer air Canada, with BOAC, brings you And experienced crews and cabin staff who 
daily service to over 35 Canadian cities. hail from a country noted for its friendliness. 

There's never been such a comprehensive Step aboard and enjoy first-class service like 
service to Western Canada with non-stop nothing you've ever experienced. On any 
flights to Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton and flight, to any point in Canada. 

Vancouver. This summer Air Canada offers 

AIR CANADA <M 

142/4 REGENT STREET • LONDON W.1 • MAYFAIR 7233 AND OFFICES IN ^ 

Glasgow • dubun • shannon • Birmingham • Manchester and leeds 


exw * 4 

Canada's Great 
World Exhibition 
In Montreal, from 
April 28 - October 27,1967, 
Canada will be host to 
the world at Expo 67, one 
of the greatest exhibitions 
ever held. Air Canada 
la the airline that will 
fly you there. 
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Westminster now. They'll help you plan a schedule that pays off handsomely. 

When you plan to visit an export market 
use these services of the Westminster Bank 


T HERE is nothing to equal the 
personal visit, the on-the-spot 
Investigation of an export market. On 
one condition: that the visit is planned 
as carefully as a military operation. If 
it isn’t, you can waste time expen¬ 
sively, and come back, unnecessarily 
disillusioned. But how do you make 
the plan? 

By far the simplest way is to call on your 
local Westminster Branch Manager. He can 
help you analyse the operation realistically, 
point out many angles you may have missed, 
and channel to you an enormous amount of 
specialist advice. For he has only to lift a 
phone to be in touch with the Economic 
Intelligence Department and the Commercial 
Information Department of the Bank. 

How the service works 

At your second meeting with the Manager he 
will provide you with the following: 

1. A thorough background brief on the econo¬ 
mic situation in the country you're visiting; so 
that you will know what questions to ask and 
how to judge the answers you get. 

2. A list of contacts ranging from possible 
telling agents, wholesalers. Chambers of 
Commerce and local pundits to letters of in¬ 
troduction to leading banks in the country 
you’ll be visiting. These introductions give 
you a certain formal Madding which can be 



surprisingly useful. Let's demonstrate with an 
actual example. 

A typical case-history 

An exporter of engineering tools decided to 
turn on the heat in South America. He plan¬ 
ned to send out a team of executives. So he 
asked the Westminster to prepare a brief. The 
Bank's report covered the availability of ster¬ 
ling to pay for imports, gcncrul economic 
conditions, the likely competition, and details 
of projected public work activities which 
could lead to a demand for the company's pro¬ 
ducts. With this information, the executives 
got off to a good start -when they arrived in 
South America. 

When you return home 

You’ve had a successful visit. The prospects 
arc good. You decide to go ahead. Now you'll 
need a credit report on the agent you intend to 
appoint and want to discuss the terms of any 
agreement you enter into. Your Westminster 
Manager can help you with this. 

Later, as business builds up, you vnay want 
to consider new markets or licence agreements 
with other countries—even the setting up of 
overseas subsidiaries. The Westminster will 
give you the economic and commercial facts. 
Facts that are essential for a sound policy 
decision. 



The Westminster believes in action 

The Westminster offers a complete service to 
exporters. But perhaps the most striking thing 
about it is its simplicity. All you need do is talk 
to one man, your local Manager. He sorts the 
whole thing out for you. And right from die 
start you'll find him eager to help, eager to get 
cracking, eager to make your export drive a 
success. You may find him ut^tnusual kind of 
bank manager. But then exporting is an 
unusual kind of business. It demands a high 
degree of realism and efficiency. 


Ring your local Manager or write for 'A Handbook for Exporters’. The Westminster 
Bank Limited has over 1,350 branches. fJead/Offlee: 41 Lothbury, London, EC2. The 
Ulster Bank has ova* 200 branches In Northern Ireland end the Republic of Ireland. 
Ths Westminster Foreign Bank (another subsidiary) operates In France and Belgium. 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Announcements came this week of tighter control of Britain*s government 
expenditure and Mr Brown’s u early warning ” wages bill. 

But the foreign exchange market has been unsettled. Disturbingly, 
the pound is already feeling the backwash of election jitters. 

British employers have been increasing their labour in the last year 

and a half more than had been thought. And unemployment still goes down. 

Agreement now looks near for Italy’s Fijt company to set up a car 
manufacturing unit in Russia. 

Wall Street lost further ground this week : the index was more 
than 2 n / 0 down. 

BRITAIN'S RICH AND POOR 


National income a head in Britain 
is now probably less than in 
Germany, no more than in France. 
It’s probably about two-thirds of 
that in America. (Probably be¬ 
cause international comparisons 
can be only rough.) 

Recent articles in the London 
Times claimed that ‘ senior execu¬ 
tives in Britain are paid less than 
their counterparts in almost every 
other major industrialised coun¬ 
try.” These articles were based on 
an international survey by the 
management consultants 
McKinsey, and information about 
the salary habits of one inter¬ 
national group. It emerged that 
managing directors cam less in 
Britain—in companies of equiva¬ 
lent turnover—than elsewhere in 
Europe. But differences seemed 
less significant for smaller com¬ 
panies, with sales of, say. £350,000 
annually. For executives as a 
whole, British salaries were lower 
for every level of responsibility, 
regardless of whether before or 
after tax figures were taken. 

The survey, however, only con¬ 
sidered executives earning (in 
Britain) £5,000 upwards. These 
arc only a small minority of the 
British business executive popula¬ 
tion. Figures produced by Associ¬ 
ated Industrial Consultants suggest 
that international differences are 
far from significant in the £2,000 
to £3,000 a year bracket. No idea 
was given of the number of posts 
at different income levels. Some 
would say that there has been a 
proliferation of management jobs 
in Britain in recent years. The 
argument that Britain’s economic 
weakness arises because it over¬ 
taxes and underpays hs executives 
could only possibly apply, if at all. 


to its top executives. Moreover, 
over the last few years, salaries 
have risen faster in Britain than 
America. One British company 
told us it used to multiply by 6 to 
get the American equivalent salary 
in dollars ; it now multiplies by 5. 


HOW BRITAIN COMPARES 


National income a head. 1964 
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Getting More Unequal 7 

Most British people arc more con¬ 
cerned with whether or not they 
are keeping up with the Joneses 
than whether or not they would 
do better abroad. The recently 
published annual report of the 
Board of Inland Revenue (Cmd 
2876) gives the most up-to-date 
picture of the spread of British 
incomes. It's for the financial year 
1963-64. In that year there were 
20.8 million people (a married 
couple counting as one “ person ”) 
in Britain with incomes of a tax¬ 
able nature over £275 and nearly 
a third as many again with incomes 
below it. (Not to be identified with 
the “have-nots a student doing 
a holiday job, the newspaper boy, 
and granny who's been bullied into 
depriving the revenue of quite a 
spot of money, are all included 
here.) 

People who earn £2,000 a year are 
often cross when told they are 
among the richest 3% in the 
country. But it’s true. They 
numbered fewer than a million in 
1963-64—some 840,000 on the 
Inland Revenue's reckoning after 
making some allowance for under 
disclosure of income. The 360,000 
or so people who earn over £3,000 
a year are even crosser when they 
are told they are among the richest 
1 J% in the country. After tax, the 
proportions are obviously smaller 
still : those left with over £2,000 
a year after tax in 1963-64 
numbered just over half a million, 




JAPAN 



Real gross national product a head is charted 
hcio front estimate;* made bv Mr Angus 
Moddison (Lloyds Bank Reviow. January. 1966) 
Output >n each country is valued at American 

nncKS 

GROWTH OF BRITISH PERSONAL 
INCOME a head of population before 
and after income lax 

— 550 



Personal income ,a shown on the netionet 
accounting basis which includes, for instance, 
employers* contributions to pension funds. Over 
the ten yoers, income a heed before tax rose by 
77 per cent, income a head after tax by 69 per 
cant, and consumer prices by 30 par cent. _ 
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fewer than 2% of all income- 
holders. 

At the top there were 28,000 
incomes—roughly one in every 
1,000--over £10,000 a year before 
tax. They shared a combined 
income, again before tax, of over 
£460 million. A little over half of 
this came from investment. 
Wealthy bachelors and widowers 
in this income group (2,600 of 
them) just outnumbered the 
equally wealthy widows and spin¬ 
sters (2,250 of them). Among 
these top £ 10,ooo-a-year income- 
holders were 220 wage-earners; 
not necessarily weekly paid, but in 
some occupation not looked upon 
as administrative, technical or 
clerical. Who on earth were they ? 
At the other end of the income 
ladder, there were 1,600,000 
married couples with incomes 
from £275-£6 oo a year: in all 
but 204,000 cases, the wives were 
not earning. Of these 1,600,000 
couples, 1,064,000 were childless; a 
large majority, presumably, retired. 
But of the remainder, as many as 
137,000 couples had three or more 
children. Here is where the shoe 
not only pinches, but positively 
squeezes. 

Has the redistribution of income 
in favour of the less well-off 
stopped? Probably, yes. Since 
the mid-1950's. Between October 
1955 and October 1964, average 
salary-earnings in Britain rose 65 % 
and average weekly wage-earnings 
62%. The margin of difference is 
small: yet in all but three of these 
nine years, salary-earnings out¬ 
stripped wage-earnings. Notice¬ 
ably, however, this wasn’t true in 
1964 and probably likewise in 
1965, although, last year's salary 
index is not yet available (even in 
the computcr-agc). The trend may 
now be tilting back again a little 
away from the salariat. 

But there are signs that inequality 
in the distribution of British 
incomes before tax was increasing 
between 1957 and 1963. Mr 
J. L. Nicholson, of the Central 
Statistical Office, Who has made a 
special study for the years 1953, 
1957 and 1959, belieycs that in¬ 
equality before tax was increasing 
between the two latter yeai;s. What 
about after taxation? Income tax 
and direct welfare benefits bring 
about a redistribution -of income 
from the relatively rich to the 
relatively poor. Mr Nicholson 
finds that the reduction in in¬ 
equality brought about in this way 
was, proportionately, the same— 
about one-quarter—in all three 
years. Mr Nicholson is even bold 
enough to suggest that prewar, in 
1937, inequality was reduced, pro¬ 
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portionately, no less, no more by 
direct taxc$ alnd benefitsthkn to¬ 
day. Increases intaxation and in 
total pay-out from the social', 
services since before the war have 
broadly kept in line with the rise in 
national income. Full employment 
has meant less in unemployment 
benefits: but family allowances 
have been introduced. 

Wealth and Debt 

Wealth is more concentrated than 
income. The Board’s estimates— 
thought to underestimate wealth at 
the top—suggest that two-third’s 
of British people in 1964 had no 
wealth worth reckoning at all. 
While 80% of personal wealth, 
including property, was owned by 
some 5 million individuals, 9% of 
the population. This is wealth net 
of any debt. Notably, it’s the men 
who get into debt, who hold not 
only the lion’s share of mortgages 
but also of overdrafts. The Board 
rccoids 10.7 million men in 1964 
with an average wealth, landed 
property apart, of close on 
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£3,000: this is after deducting, 
for 4.3 million of them, an average 
debt of £700. Fbr the 7.9 million 
women with non-property wealth, 
the average holding was dose on 
£2,700:'this is after deducting, 
for 2 million of them, an aver¬ 
age debt of £250. In addition 
to this wealth, 4 million men 
had landed property valued at just 
over £3,000 each; this was after 
deducting, for 2 million of 
them, an average mortgage of 
£1,300. In contrast, there were 
2.3 million women with landed 
property valued at £2,500 each; 
and this was after deducting, for 
only 546,000 of them, an average 
mortgage of little more than £900. 

Men and women dabble equally in 
stocks and shares. Holders in 
1964 numbered 1.27 million men 
—and an equal number of women. 

Women are a bit more cautious, 
hold more in gilt-edged than men. 

In ordinary shares quoted on 
the stock exchange, just over 
one million men in 1964 held an 
average £5,600 and some 850,000 
women an average £6,500. 


BRITISH PERSONAL INCOME & WEALTH 


In counting incomes, a married couple is counted as one "person"; 
in the estimates of wealth, they are counted separately. Incomes 
relate to the United Kingdom, wealth to Great Britain. 


1.—INCOMES BEFORE TAX, 

I II.—WEALTH OF INDIVIDUALS. 

1963-64 



1964 


Range of income 


Numbers 

Range of wealth (£) 

Numbers 

before tax (t) 



Below 3,000 

13,737,000 

Below 300 


6,000.000 

3,000- 5,000 

2,246,000 

300- 500 


4,500.000 

5,000- 10,000 

1,539,000 

500- 1,000 


10.000,000 

10,000- 20.000 

672,000 

1,000- 2.000 


6,000,000 

20,000- 50,000 

362,000 

2,000- 6,000 


750,290 

50,000-100.000 

96,000 

6.000- 10.000 


61,650 

100,000-200,000 

30.000 

10,000- 15,000 


17,900 

Over 200,000 

12,000 

15.000- 20,000 


5,380 



20,000- 60,000 


4.230 

Total 

18.694,000 

60.000-100.000 


440 



100.000 and over 


110 

These are the official estimates of the Board ot 
Inland Revenue. They may appreciably under¬ 

Total 


27,340,000 

estimate the wert'h of the really wealthy {sea 
The tconomitt, January 1 6, page 217). 

Numbers in r he upper ranges arc derived from 1 



surtax assessments, in 

the 1 

'ower ranges | 



appro * in w ted in round numbers from the Board 1 
of Inland Revenue's annual income survey of a \ 



one in nventy sample of incomes. 

1 



III.—CHANGES IN 

INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Per cqnt of total income before tax received by the specified groups of 

income-holders. 





% of income-holders 1938 

1949 

1954 1957 

1963 

Top 1% 

16 2 

11 -2 

9-3 80 

11 

Top 5% 

29 0 

23 S 

20*5 182 

1%-1 

Top 10% 

38 0 

33 0 

300 280 

28 *8 

Top 20% 

50 0 

47-5 

46 *0 41-5 

43-9 

Top 30% 

— 

59 0 

58 0 64 0 

56-6 

Top 40% 

— 

68 0 

68 0 65*5 

64-4 

Top 50% 

— 

76-5 

77 0 74-5 

77 -4 


One way of showing changes in the degree of inequality in personal incomes over 
the years is to estimate the proportion of total personal income in each year received 
by thetop 1 per cent of income-holders, the top 5 per cent and so on. The estimates 
above, except for 1963. are taken from a paper (and subsequent discussion) by 
Mr. H. F. Lydall (Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Series A, Part 1,1959); 
the 1963 figures are our estimates from official figures. 
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Software 


Early computer delivery 

416 software items for 

I.C.T. 1900 Series 
computers available now 

Yon know this: A computer (hardware) is no good without 
the programs and expert service (software) that make it work. 
Yon may know this: Getting the software right is the big¬ 
gest single problem manufacturers have—and a prime cause of 
installation delays. 

Now be sure of this ! I.C.T. are delivering hardware and 
software now. (More than forty 1900 Series computers are already 
in and working.) The I.C.T. software library contains 416 items 
and more are being added every month. (See list at right.) 


This great and immediately-accessible 
strengthin software is oneimportant reason 
for I.C.T.’s tremendous success with the 
1900 Series computers... 344 firm orders 
by the end of last year, value over £44 
million. If your organisation needs a com¬ 
puter, get in touch with us. We will gladly 
put the full weight of I.CT. expertise at 
your service and prove toyoumdetcdl that an 
I.CT. 1900 Series machine is a sound in¬ 
vestment now, and also for the years ahead. 


£44 million sales 
success for I.C.T! 

Fact—By the 20th December, 1965,344 
I.C.T. 1900 Series computers had been 
ordered. Sales value over £44 million. 
Fact—X15 of these are for export. 

Fact—By the middle of December, 38 had 
already been delivered. (And during 1966, 
deliveries will be increased to a rate of 
one per working day.) 

Facf— Ofli" 3 months after its announce¬ 
ment, 70 of the new I.CT. 1901 com¬ 
puters had been ordered. 

Fact—Inrecent tests carried out under the 
surveillance of experts from a Government 


Department, the reliability factor ofa 1900 
Series computer was shown to be 99.8%. 

With the 1900 Series, I.C.T. has achiev- • 
edaresounding success in Commerce, 
Industry, Government, and Science. 
This success la being carefully built 
on. By giving each and every custo- 



I.C.T. 1901 computer 


mcr a continuing high quality of 
service. And by constantly research¬ 
ing sod evaluating jjew ideas, new 
mcthods.This way, success will breed 
more success for I.C.T.—Britain’s 
leading computer manufacturer. 


1900 Series software 
available now includes: 

PLAN 

XPOI • XP02 • XPLC • XPLt • XPLG • XPLY • XPLZ 
XPCA * XPCC ■ XPLA • XPLB • XPLH • XPOJ ■ XPMA 
XPMB 

HOUSEKEEPING 

XJRR • XJRS • w'MTHI • 61MTH2 • %INOUT 
HMTRRB • HMTBTS • HMIT - HMIWHB • HMTRDB 
IIMTSU3 • HMTl ND ■ HMTWR • HMTCRE • HM1MS 
HM1CLB ■ HM1RDP ■ HMTRD ■ HMTWAS • HMTM 
HMTN ■ HMTP • HMTH • IIMIO • HMTQ • HMTC 
HMTD • HMTC • HMTF • HMTOEF • %G4fl • %G47 
%G48 • %G49 • %G60 • %G51 • %G52 • %G53 • %C54 
%Gli6 • %G5« • %G57 ■ %G&8 - %G&9 • *G60 • %G01 
%G63 • %G82 • %G65 • %G64 • % G66 • %GOO %G01 
%G02 • %G03 • %G04 • %G06 • %G06 • %G07 • %G08 
%G09 *%G10 *%G11 * %G12 • %G13 ■ %G14 * %G16 
%Gl8 • %G17 • %G18 ■ %G19 • %G20 • %G21 ■ %G22 
%G23 ■ %G24 • %G25 • %G74 ■ %G79 • %G26 • %G27 
%G28 • %G29 • %G30 • %G31 • %G32 • %G33 ■ V„G34 
%G3b • %G36 • %G37 • %G38 • %G39 • %G40 • %G41 
%G42 • %G43 • %G44 • %G4b • %G70. 

UTILITIES 

XPMU -XPMC -XOIM Xprc -XGTT XQMF -XQML 
XQCM • XQCV • XPC T • XUCC • XPTA • XGLP • XOMP 
XOMR • XQMT • XPSA • XPSB • XQDD ■ XODS 
XSMA XSMC -XSMM ■ BOGN CDBO • CBINSILRI 
CBINDEC1 CBINOUn • CSTERBINV1 -CSTFRBINV 
CSf LRBINV3 « CDbCBINV • CSTLRBINF1 
CSTERBINF2 • CSTCRI3INF3 - CDLCUINF 
CHINSTERDL1 • CE1INSTLRDL3 • CBINULCDL 
CQINOIJ 1 DL • CBINSTERSL1 ■ CBINSTERSL3 
CBINDLCSL • CBINOUTSL • CEXTINT • CHPHUTfcCT 
LSOkXPAND • SDtXPAND • LSDEXPAND1 
SOEXPAND1 • LSDSPACE • SDSPACE • LSOALPHA 
SIGN1 • SIGN2 • SIGNS • SIGN4 • SIGN5 • SIGNS 
SPACEFILL' • 7RANALPHF . TRANALPHV 
GRADPFNSM • GRAOPENSW • PAYLMONIHLY 
PAYEWEEKLY • CPAYECODEFP • FLSORT 
CFRACBINSF • CFRACBINDF ■ %OLAY • %DOVE 
COINANAL • TAGSORT • HOMT • HOUMP • HORB 
MONIIOH • XQME • XQMH. 

FORTRAN 

XFLM • XFTM • XFTP • XFIS • %FAP *%FMN • %F10 
%FTA • %FEX • ABSF • ACOSF • ACOSHF • ALOGF 
ANTILOGF • ASINF • ASINHF • ATANF • ATANHF 
COSF • COSHF • COTF • OLOGF • EXPF • IABSF 
INTF • NINTF • PLOTF • REALF • SINF • SINHF 
SQRTF • TANF • TANHF • OFF • ONF • ARCTAN • LN 
SORT • COS • SIN • ABS • IABS • COT • TAN • EXIT 
MOO • SWOFF • SWON • INT ■ NINT • FLOAT • ACOS 
ASIN • ACOT • ATAN2 • ATAN • SINH • COSH 
ALOGIO ■ EXP10 • TANH • COTH • AMOO • ACOSH 
ASINH • ATANH • ACOTH • ALOG2 • AINT • ANINT 
PLOT - SIGN • ISIGN • EXP • A LOG • SLITE • SLITET 
SSWTCH ■ OVCHK • OVERFL *%F01. 

ALGOL 

XALM • XASP • XALP • MONOUTPUT • %AEXIT 
%APD • 96AERROR • FREEINPUT ■ FREEOUTPUT 
SELECT1NPUT • %ASLECTO • fcASEART • OUTPUT 
PRINT • READ • KARLNUM • REAOCH • PRINTCH 
READ800LEAN • %AWRITEBOO • 9EASPCE 
PAPERTHROW* NEWLINE • WRITETEXT • %AINPCO 
%AIC • %Aie • HAENDCH • %ACP • %ALP • %ATP 
ENTIER • %A$WERR • %ARESLV • %AV • ftASPACE 
%AOAR • %Afi * PAUSE • KASIGN, 

SCIENTIFIC 

XDSO • XDS1 • LPOO • LPOI • LP02 • XOTO • XOT1 
XDT2 • MHVCOS • MHVSIN • MHVACOT 
MHVATAN2 • MHVATAN • MHVACOSH • MHVXTY 
MHVATANH • MHVACOTH • MHVALOGIO 
MHVALOG2 • MHVALOG • MHVTANH • MHVCOTH 
MHVSINH • MHVCOSH • MHVEXP10 • MHVEXP 
MHVSORT • MHVABS • MHVSIGN • MHVAMOO 
MHVAINT • MHVANINT • MHVTRINT • MHVFLOAT 
FORTMATRIX • MATRIX • 0SEG1 • @SEG2 • <S?SEG3 
«$EG4 • #SEG5 • SSEG6 • (8SEG7 • «$SEG8 
«SEG9 • SSEG10 * «SEG10A • wiSEGIOS 
$SEG10C • tfSEGlOD • SEG10E • WSEG10F 
©SEG11 • SSEG12 • (a SEG13 • RINT • RMIX • RFP 
ROPFP • ROCT • RCHAR • SKIP ■ TRO ■ CRO • TR1 
CR1 • TR2 • CR2 • TR3 • CR3 ■ GNC • TRAP • WINT 
WFP • WMIX ■ CONVR • WDPFP ■ WOCT • WCHAR 
SPACE • NEWL • CPO ■ LPO • TPO ■ CPI • LP1 • TP1 
CP2 • LP2 -I P2 • CP3 ■ LP3 ■ TP3 ■ ONC • DONC • X0S2. 

SIMULATORS 
XMP7 *XMP4 ■ KME4 • XME8. 

Far further information, please write to: 

International Computers 

' and Tlinittcrs United 
Sales Headquarters, Bridge House, 
Putney Bridge, London, S.W.f. Tell RENewn 3331 
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BRITISH WEEK: HONG KONQ 342 Marol* 1966 

For information or assistance consult 

THE CHARTERED BANK 


The oldest bank in Hong Kong (first office opened in 1859). Now with sixteen 
Hong Kong branches providing a complete and up-to-date banking service 
and linked with the bank's organisation in twenty-six-countries. 



THE 


Head Office: 38 WfhOpJgitS. London, £0.2. Ttl: London Wok MSS' Watt End. London Branch: 2 Regent Straat. London. S.W.1. fot: White full 3703 
Manchaatar: 62 Moalay Slieet, Mancheater 2. Tel: ConMMM - •- bvarpooi: 28 Darby HoUaa, Exchange BOHding*. Liverpool 2. 7*1: C*Mr*l 2262 
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Unleashing Leaseholds 

The Government’s leasehold reforming zeal has inflated a 

S urely local Welsh problem into the national issue that it ish't. 
Cut it makes, presumably, good electioneering 


t-^iOR eighty years and more there have been many heartfelt 
Jt 4 opponents of leasehold tenure, but the present Minister 
of Land and Natural Resources docs not count himself among 
them. Vet by chopping in an arbitrary manner at the cheaper 
residential leaseholds covered by his new enfranchisement 
proposals (in Cmnd 2916) he is destroying the concept itself 
rather than, as he claims, reforming a potentially useful 
system. The poor householders in South Wales whose plight 
made leasehold enfranchisement into a Labour party plank 
could have been rescued simply by securing their tenure 
(which is all most of them want). A far better case could have 
been made either by coming hut openly against leaseholds ; or 
easier still by proposing to substitute for private leaseholds 
the public ownership of the land concerned by local authorities 
or the newly proposed Crown Land Commission. The latter 
would have had the merit of logic, but might have frightened 
people without gaining votes. What we are offered in its 
place is yet another tit-bit for the politicians’ universal darling, 
the owner-occupier. 

And what sorts of owner-occupier ? The white paper is 
written with a curious personage in mind: the householder, 
or his predecessor, who at his own expense has built a house 
on a plot rented from someone else. This image fits some 
Welsh mining valleys, and 400,000 of the estimated one . mil¬ 
lion leaseholds affected by these proposals are in South Wales. 
But many householders in those valleys whose leases are 
running out may not be able to pay for their freeholds even 
under the white paper's formula. Outside South Wales, the 
white paper’s imaginary house-building leaseholder is a rare 
bird, although he does exist. In London, Birmingham, Liver¬ 
pool, Tees-side, Oxford, Cambridge and some south coast 
towns—which between them contain most of England's resi¬ 
dential leaseholds—the picture is generally quite different, and 
the leaseholders are living in hduses built originally either 
by the ground landlord or by developers. Yet the concept, 
unknown to the law, that in a leasehold the householder is 
the moral owner of the “ bricks and mortar," and only the 
site belongs in equity to the landlord, is the theme of the 
white paper and the root of its proposals. The legal fact of 
reversion of the entire property, including everything built 
on it, is the basis of leasehold and may be unpleasant; but 
one cannot change a law simply by ignoring it 

In any case( if'tfttidential leasehold law is so M inequitable," 
why restrict enfranchisement rights to the Rent Act upper 


limits of £400 rateable value in London, £200 elsewhere ? 
Why exclude flats ? Other limits in Cmnd 2916 specify that 
the original lease should not be less than 21 yean (the char¬ 
tered surveyors were pressing for 50 years) and' that the 
owner-occupier should have been in residence as the lessee 
in all or part of the house for at least five years. This should 
exclude speculators buying up fag ends of leases; but there 
is apparently nothing to prevent the owner re-selling, at an 
almost certain profit, afted enfranchisement 

Qualifying owners will have the right to buy their freeholds 
compulsorily at any time' during a lease, with the option as 
the lease runs out of extending it another fifty years- at a 
“ modem ” ground rent (reviewed after 25 years).- The fifty- 
year period is designed to fit in with obtainable mortgages. 
In fact much of the hardship from leasehold comes from‘the 
way values and mortgageiibility drop towards the end of what 
is frequently a full, repairing lease. The proposed reforms 
will see to this often without the householder lifting a finger; 
the identical result could have been achieved simply bv per¬ 
suading more local authorities to mortgage old leasehold 
property as Birmingham has usefully been doing. Certainly 
these proposals will stiffen the normally drooping market 
value of the fag end of -leaseholds: otherwise the cautious 
reaction of estate agents seemed this week to be that the 
house property market would not be gravely shaken. 

The effect of the formula proposed for the price of enfran¬ 
chisement will broadly be to benefit -one class of property 
owners, the householders, at the expense of another, the 
ground landlords. The obvious, reason for this is that 
there are more voters among householders than ground 
landlords ; and that does not make the basis of a very good 
law. It is true that where a development value exists, it must 
be included in the price of the freehold. But otherwise the 
price (and the price on which the “ modem ground rent ” 
is to be calculated) is the value of the site alone, assuming 
the existing house and occupier on it. This is very different 
from the normal market value of freeholds, which assumes 
reversion. Conversely,' a landlord may resist enfranchisement 
if be can show he himself has more need of the house than the 
present occupier. But he will have to pay for the house 
(excluding the site but taking into account the state of repair). 
The effect on individual properties is hard to judge, in advance. 
A standard suburban house with toor 15 years left of a ground 
lease might have been bought a few years ago for £1,500. The 
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freehold under the new scheme might conceivably be bought 
for a similar sum, and the net result would be a property worth 
£5,000 or £ 6 , 000 . 

Who are the investors who will suffer ? Ground rents of 
the class covered by the white paper are not a popular form 
of investment—in central commercial areas or posh residential 
districts they are another matter. The landlords of low-yield¬ 
ing freeholds have often tried to sell them off, though usually 
at considerably higher prices than they are now likely to get. 

These landlords on the whole are still the original owners of 
the estates; exceptions indude the firm, Western Ground 
Rents, which bought up the Bute family estate in South Wales 
in the 1930s. Since then the firm has been spreading into 
industrial and other rentals and claims only one-seventh of 
its income is from residential leaseholds. The fixed income 
character of ground rents with reversion in the distant future 
has also brought a number of life assurance funds into the 
field5 the drop in value which will now take place will hit 
a dass of the public no less deserving of sympathy than the 
owner-occupier. Charitable and educational institutions are 
not excluded either; some may have raised mortgages on the 
security of freeholds that will now be jeopardised. 

There will be some other rather unexpected sufferers. 

Neither the Crown, nor local authorities, nor the Land Com¬ 
mission itself is to be exempt from leasehold enfranchisement 
though these landlords can hold on to the development value, 
and they can also refuse to enfranchise on the plea that they 
want to re>develop. But some local authorities, like the 
Greater London Council, which have gone in recently for 
leaseholds on new housing developments could lose out. One 
feels less sympathy for house developers who insist on ground 
rents on new property that sells on a 99-year lease at a price 
indistinguishable from freehold. If the ground charge is con¬ 
nected with an estate management scheme, there are other 
ways of collecting the money. Mr Willey hopes to give well 
ordered estates the right to go on with comprehensive 
management schemes (should they wish), and recent proposals 
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to change the law in favour of positive covenants could make 
this feasible. 

The final question must be the effect of all this on town 
planning. The leasehold system, virtually unknown in 
other countries, grew up in England and Wales with the 
development of large urban estates by family trusts or institu¬ 
tions (such as colleges and charities) who wished for a steady 
income plus the ability to control and recreate property values 
as they went along. In many cases the original landlords are 
still in charge after one or two centuries of 99-year ground 
leases. The public-spirited virtues of comprehensive design, 
upkeep, and redevelopment have been displayed by the most 
successful estates, winning friends for the ground landlord in 
unexpected quarters (Mr Willey himself, one suspects, would 
like everywhere to be like his own home, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb). But, as a defence of leasehold, too much should not 
be made of this. 

In general, the long ground lease is a clumsy instrument 
unless covenants are very strictly enforced during its lifetime, 
and unless it falls in at a favourable moment in the building 
cycle. The proposals in the white paper will certainly destroy 
what unique advantages the leasehold system has for the com¬ 
munity as a whole, though where it has been most successful 
it may have kept rateable values above the limits now proposed 
for enfranchisement (as in parts of central London). Many 
of its advantages, however, are now equally obtainable through 
public powers of comprehensive town planning and com¬ 
pulsory purchase. The difference is that public authorities 
often respond best to a push from a large ground landlord. 
Redevelopment is more tedious and much less in demand 
under a freehold system; it can also be more expensive. But 
it is not impossible, and can take place at any time without 
awaiting the arbitrary moment when a group of long leases 
fall in. In short, the community as a whole does not gain 
so much from the leasehold system that it should oppose its 
destruction at all costs. But it should oppose many of the 
provisions of the legislation now proposed. 


Agriculture Under New Management ? 


Mr Peart is now negotiating with the 
National Farmers’ Union over this year’s 
annual price review. He should take 
the chance to try to turn agricultural 
policy in a new direction 

A gricultural policy has come to its present state largely 
as a result of the nudges given to it once a year at the 
Annual Review, sometimes known as the Annual Fertility 
Rites. Each nudge has been in response to a current minor 
crisis, in either the agricultural or political situation. The 
result is that any guiding principles have tended to be lost in 
the mill. A cynic might say that this was why the Tories 
favoured this procedure. In die last twelve months, a Labour 
Minister of Agriculture has introduced some new proposals 
pointing to a change in the direction of agricultural policy, 
but without seeming to be very dear what Ms new guiding 
principles are to be. 


The National Plan proffers two principles: one very 
dubious, the other entirely sensible. The dubious prindple 
is that of “import-saving.” This new, (or is it very old ?) 
philosophy had already prompted the last two British govern¬ 
ments into the ultimate absurdity: that of negotiating for 
higher prices for imports. The Tories talk openly of 
“ enabling the farming community to stand more firmly on its 
feet with a controlled market and a system of minimum import 
prices ”—i.e. of asking foreigners please to charge us more 
than they do. To do juatice to the National Plan: although it 
predicates some import-saving by the agricultural industry, it 
has not gone to ridiculous extremes. The target rates which 
it lists for “ selected expansion ” would in fact represent a 
slowing down of the current rate of expansion for most 
products; for some items, notably eggs, some positive 
discouragement will be necessary. 

The two major growth points foreshadowed in the plan are 
beef and cereals. Although these can certainly replace imports, 
they are unlikely to be cheaper to produce in Britain than 
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in die Argentine, Australia, or United States. At best this 
step can be accepted only as a short-term expedient. And, 
even as a short-term expedient, Mr Peart should not yield to 
the tortuous reasoning that, since the expansion of beef 
supplies will come mainly from the dairy herd, it is necessary 
to increase the price of milk. It is a false argument that, since 
beef and milk are complementary products, it does not matter 
which price is increased. In many cases these are alternative 
possibilities, and the present price structure is far too favour¬ 
able to milk. There is likely even at present prices to be an 
increasing flow of milk production, the last few hundred 
million gallons of which already go into unprofitable butter. 
None of which makes raising milk prices very sensible. 


T he second, and much more sensible, principle in the 
National Plan is that agriculture should release as much 
labour and capital to the rest of the economy as possible. It 
is within this general framework that farming policy should 
be examined: 

The two main weaknesses of existing agricultural policy 
are, firstly, that it is trying to kill several birds with one 
stone; and, secondly, that the particular stone is a pretty 
indiscriminate weapon. To decode: there are at least four 
different objectives and problems that are being tackled 
simultaneously. There is fa) the need for structural reform ; 
(b) the search for efficiency on the farm ; (c) the plight of the 
small farmer; and (d) the depopulation of some areas. The 
requirements of these problems are not only different but 
often mutually conflicting. The first step a new policy should 
take is to make sure that the economic arguments (a and b 
above) are not distorted to accommodate the social problems 
when the latter can be tackled in alternative ways. 

Judged in this light, the present system of guaranteed prices 
is inefficient. It does not discriminate between the very large 
and the very small producers. Quite often it prevents the 
message of what the consumer wants being transmitted to 
the producer (name this expression “ farming for the guaran¬ 
tee ”). It provides no control over quality, and an insufficient 
control over quantity ; although for most commodities there 
is a global quantitative limit to which the guaranteed price 
applies, this has not proved every effective in regulating pro¬ 
duction. Slowly, but possibly surely, Britain may be driven 
to a system of quotas for individual farms. 

This may sound nightmarish. Although individual quotas 
offer an escape from the embarrassment of gluts and excessive 
Exchequer support, they are a system that can be easily 
abused; thoughtlessly implemented, they could delay struc¬ 
tural change, and foster the grossest sort of inefficiency. These 
disadvantages can be minimised if certain principles are fol¬ 
lowed. First, to prevent the growth of geographical rigidities, 
and of differentiated rcQts based on production licences, quotes 
should be allotted to individuals and not tied to land. Second, 
quotas should be saleable. This would not oo!y enable the 
newcomer to “ buy ” himself into production, and tfie ifSrfsnt 
operator to expand; it would also provide the seller with 
some “salvage value” as an additional inducement to give 
up the struggle. Of course both the global quantity, and 
contract price for each commodity, would require periodic 
review. The quantity would have to be adjusted for the 
market needs; the price would have to be adjusted for 
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changes associated with-new technology and efficient scale of 
production. Finally, anybody who could expand production 
beyond his quota, and sell it profitably, without any subsidy, 
should of course be permitted to do so; thus enabling new 
market opportunities to be explored. Run on these lines, 
“managed supply” would provide a measure of stability, 
while at the same time permitting and encouraging adaptation. 

The main obstacle to the acceptance of a policy of supply 
restraint will be the current preoccupation with the level of 
agricultural net income. This, statistic is, in any case, artificial. 
It takes nO account of the number of farmers, of the distribu- 
tion of farming incomes, of land-owners’ income, of any 
non-agricultural sources of fanners’ income; However, the 
National Fanners’ Union would not acquiesce in the cremation 
of “ agricultural qqt income ” without a quid pro quo arising 
from the ashes. 

The best quid pro quo from the national point of view 
would be an assurance that the proposed schemes for farm 
amalgamation and i farmers’ retirement (set out by Mr Peart 
in Grind. 2738) would be generously implemented. The many 
small farmers who are unable to make a decent living from 
the land should be enabled to retire from it with a decent 
retirement income, like the pensions that army officers get 
when they move into other occupations in middle age. 

The consequences of recent changes in agricultural tech¬ 
nology are a familiar tele. Developments on the whole have 
favoured the large, often the very large, producers. As a 
result, the most efficient British agricultural industry of to¬ 
morrow will not be one that employs the quarter of a million 
or more farmers of today. It is more likely to comprise a 
few thousand large businesses. Of course, size by itself is 
not enough. Agri-business demands a high standard of 
management. But over an increasing range of produce, small 
scale farming means inefficient use of resources. 

Several factors obstruct any automatic development of the 
industry to a more efficient structure. The fanner who has 
the ability to become an “agri-businessman” may not be 
able to command the capital to finance the growth of his 
business. And there is a different mobility problem at the 
other end of the scale. In the text book, reduced prices drive 
the small farmer out of business. In practice, the small 
farmer may have a very low level of cash outgoings; these 
can enable him to survive, albeit in poverty, in conditions 
where large-scale farmers with higher levels of cash costs 
would go bankrupt. Finally, there is the social aspect. Just 
because the small farmer can survive, he can be driven to a 
very low standard of living, unacceptable by to-day’s standards. 
Hence the case for more positive intervention by governments, 
to achieve a faster, less painful structural change. 

A move to “ managed supply ” ought to produce substantial 
savings on the subsidy bill. These funds could help accelerate 
structural change by providing adequately tempting terms for 
amal g am ation and retirement. There should also be a review 
of the effect of production grants. Several of these, intro¬ 
duced with the laudable ambition of improving the efficiency 
(>f individual farms, conflict with the need for structural 
change. A judicious pruning of items like the Small Farmers 
Scheme, and some of the Hill Farming Subsidies, would be 
consistent with a new approach td amalgamation and retire¬ 
ment. 

In the political arena, ideas are only slowly translated into 
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action. But at least movement can be made in the right selective use of subsidies and grants, for a more purposeful 

direction. For the Labour Government, 1966 may be a good attack on the problem of structural inefficiency. In short, he 

year to try new ideas. During this year’s Annual Review, the should give notice that he intends to untangle the confusion 

Minister of Agriculture could at least suggest that he will not between the economic needs of the industry and the hardships 

take much notice in future of the misleading clichi “ agricul- of individuals who may be hurt by change—to the general 

tural net income and that the time has come for a more advantage of the whole economy. 

Spreading the Advertising Load 


The mini-slump in advertising is 
partly the result of pre-budget, 
pre-election litters but partly, also, 
a computer-inspired change in 
advertisers' attitudes 

His week, one year after the other popular national dailies, 
the Daily Mail put up its price by id. to 4d. The Mail 
can do this now with confidence because it is the only one to 
have put on citculadon over the past year, and is attracting 
the middle-class reader, along with the advertisers wanting to 
catch his (and her) attention—vitally important in such areas 
as fashion, where the Daily Express formerly reigned supreme. 
The strength of the Mail, and—after a shaky start—of Nova, 
the new woman’s magazine from the International Publishing 
Corporation, is the result, oddly enough, of the increased use 
by advertisers of computers to help them decide where to 
book space. Computers point up the difference between the 
old, crude block-busting tactics of cost-per-thousand faceless 
and anonymous housewives, and the more sophisticated assess¬ 
ment of the cost of catching the eye, preferably more than 
once, of a certain kind of clearly defined potential customer. 
This is undermining the psychological dominance of a few 
key advertising media just when fears about the election, 
about a budget with a possible advertising tax, and perhaps 
even a complete ban on cigarette advertising, are at the 
moment having a moderately paralysing effect on advertisers’ 
bookings. 

Figures cannot show how bad this effect is; last autumn 
when bookings first began to fall off, advertising managers 
merely assumed that the big (and small) buyers of space were 
changing their habits and not reserving as far ahead as they 
had been doing. In some cases, they were right. Eventually, 
all television advertising time (on major stations, at least) got 
sold, although some of it only at the last moment. But there 
were also cases where they were wrong, and the late advertis¬ 
ing did not come in. The current rate of bookings now, for 
insertion in the late summer and autumn, suggests this is 
likely to be the new pattern—a buyer's market in advertising 
space, which may or may not turn into an actual slump. 

The effect of this, plus the tendency of computer-using 
advertisers to back the computer’s choice, still leaves the Daily 
Express, the Daily Mirror and the major television stations 
as important parts of any major, consumer campaign: but 
increasingly double-banked now tyy the provincial papers with 
proved audiences, by high-class magazines like Nova, and by 
anyone else with a proved, specialised audience, however 
small. Although American experience has shown how gteat 
is the defensive strength of television advertising in bod times, 
advertising agents have suddenly found that in the past few 


months they have been able to book later than they had ever 
dreamed possible; and this must have an effect over time on 
television booking rates and takings. The yj per cent gap 
in television advertising time left by the ban on cigarette 
advertising last summer is being filled, but less certainly than 
before, at less notice, and surely with discounts to come. 

The dominant newspapers are again under pressure: the 
Daily Express is under pressure from the Daily Mail; the 
“ gap fillers ” are better off than ever before, and laggards 
like the Sun, the Daily Sketch, and some provincial dailies, 
are at considerable risk if the squeeze gets worse. For adver¬ 
tisers are now demanding value for their money. Prestige 
may be nice, but advertising now means selling more products, 
and fewer images. Which means, bluntly, less company 
prestige advertising and comes hard on these newspapers and 
magazines that used to do well from it. Against this there 
is a steady increase in classified and financial advertising and 
in situations vacant, from which the specialist magazines are 
the most noticeable gainers although it is also the valuable 
backbone even of such major newspapers as the Daily Tele¬ 
graph or the Financial Times, not to mention the provincial 
press. In Birmingham they are still looking for additional 
capacity to print these ads. 

The advertising agencies are not coming out of this 
unscathed. There are now a dozen or so top agencies with 
their full complement of specialists; a few with American 
parents and a base-load of tied accounts, and a number of 
small creative agencies, whose survival depends on their being 
in—or making—fashion. There is room, but not much of 
it, for all three categories. But there is less and less for the 
run-of-the-mill agency still so common here. Usually there 
is scope for only one smart, clever, new, etc., agency; at the 
moment this is Kingsley, Manton and Palmer, including 
among its clients the Cunard Steam-Ship Company in search 
of a new image. Another agency like this is likely to be formed 
by a breakaway team from one of the giant agencies in another 
year or two. By that time, KMP will probably have moved 
on, for an agency cannot forever act the bright newcomer. 
But these ginger groups apart, as the big advertisers move 
accounts between agencies, the winners—at the moment, for 
instance, S. H. Benson—tend increasingly to come from 
among the big ones, and- the losers, overall, are the smaller 
agencies. And the shake-out is being speeded by the decision 
of some big companies to spread their custom round fewer 
agencies than in die past. The computers may be telling 
companies to spread their adverd9ing more widely, to the 
benefit of non-mass circulation publications that stand to gain 
substantially from any upsurge in consumer spending. But 
instinct is telling them they can get by with substantially 
fewer agencies placing it for them. 
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BUSI NESS □ BRITAIN 


STERLING 

Go to 8 per cent ? 

I t now looks as though February may 
mark the end of sterling’s five-months’ 
cycle of recuperation with its strengthening 
of the reserves and repayments of foreign 
credits. Uncertainty, fed initially by the 
anticipation and later the fact of January’s 
disappointing trade performance, now 
centres mainly on the possibility (and out¬ 
come) of a general election. This week 
the sterling spot quotation dropped by a 
quarter of a cent to 2.80 i' b cents on Wed¬ 
nesday, its lowest level since the pound 
surfaced above parity last September. The 
Bank of England is generally believed ro 
have supported the spot rate at various 
rimes during the week, notably on Tuesday. 

Sterling has been sold over the week 
in all continental centres, especially Paris. 
In addition, there was some obvious 
hedging in London. More significant, the 
latest weakness was accompanied by a 
weakening of the dollar, which has been on 
offer against continental currencies, but not 


against sterling. Heavy demand for gold 
pushed the London price to nearly $35.17 
a fine ounce on Thursday. 

The relatively tight control of British 
government expenditure announced on 
Wednesday and Mr Brown’s brave “ early 
warning ” wages bill published on Thurs¬ 
day were both well-timed to allay foreign 
fears that unpopular measures might be 
shirked before an election. But election 
expectations have been heightened by Mr 
Healey's heavy hints: and what some 
foreigners fear is that Britain may get a 
bigger Labour majority and hence a more 
“ socialist ” government. What is less clear 
is how anyone can read the defence review 
as other than a financial relief. 

The uncertainty that is almost bound to 
hang over sterling until Britain’s political 
outlook clears ought to be tempered by the 
extent of the funds available to counter any 
new speculative movement. Britain has 
very largely reconstituted its $750 million 
credit facilities with the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank—New York estimates put 
the remaining debt at only $100 million. 
And these are in addition to the undisclosed 
and hitherto unused facilities with conti¬ 


nental central banks arranged last Sep¬ 
tember—and presumably (no one has said, 
no MP has asked) still available. The 
famous $1) billion portfolio, of which 
some $500 million has been liquefied but 
not used, should probably be regarded as 
contingent security against such credits. 

One way of avoiding another costly raid 
on Britain’s reserves might be to raise Batik 
rate (perhaps to a daunting 8 per cent?). 
But this would have to be done well before 
any real run on sterling developed, so that 
it appeared as a determined stitch in time 
instead of being misread as an act of 
desperation, as it was in November, 1964. 
The case for this alternative action through 
Bank rate, despite its admitted risks, is that 
it does avoid the danger that in generally 
unsettled conditions more money is likely 
to be doled out in defending sterling than 
is recouped in the subsequent reflux which 
has been the pattern of the recent past. It 
would surely be better than the idea, floated 
in The Times on Thursday, of holding an 
early budget before a March 31st election ; 
the budget should set the tone for total 
demand in the year ahead, not be used as 
an election prop. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

LABOUR MARKET 
Getting even tighter. 

BANK ADVANCES 

Slightly larger than seasonal rise 

in the month to mid-February. 

RETAIL PRICES 

Up again in January largely due to 
increases in fares and vegetable 
prices. But rise only small. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

UNEMPLOYED 



VACANCIES 
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CARS 

Registrations unusually 
buoyant—just as the sales gloom 
last autumn was early and overdone, 
so is the cheer this spring. 
Pre-election spree? Production 
sharply down in January due to 
lack of gas. 

ENGINEERING ORDERS 
Revival in new orders at the end of 
the year, coupled with increased 
deliveries, left order books 
unchanged. _ 


Percentage change from : 



Month 

Index 

1958 100 

Previous 

month 
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months ago 

Twelve 
months i 

Industrial 

production* 
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si 

employment * 
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M 

Hi 
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Retail trade * 
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+i 

12 

Unemployment * 
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68 9 
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Wage rates (weekly) 

January 

132 6 

<1 1 

*1 9 

5 1 

Retell prices 

January 

123 2 
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Hi 1 

<4-4 

Export prices 
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111 

+1 
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<3 


* Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export end retail wholly unemployed, excluding school-leavers, and 

trade retiect movements in volume terms, />.. rn value In February was running at an annua! rata of 1 2%. 

at constant price. Unemployment refers to numbers t Provisional. f Endof period. 
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Certainly the London discount market 
has been allowing for a possible rise in Bank 
rate. True, this was probably only one, 
small part of ks motivation in bidding up 
Treasury bill yields last week. The dis¬ 
count houses then reduced their tender 
price despite a bill scarcity, mainly because 
the tax gathering season has pushed up rates 
for tank overnight money and thus 
squeezed bill margins. And the New York 
bill rate is also rising. 


PUBLIC SPENDING 

How Much Deceleration? 

T imes change. Five years back, Sir 
Edward Boyle would point proudly to 
.tear double-figure percentage increases in 
the estimates of government spending as 
proof of his Tory government's Gal- 
braithian convictions. His fervour was 
matched this week by the equal pride which 
Mr Callaghan took in presenting an increase 
as low as 1.8 per cent as proof of his 
Labour government's Gladstonian practice. 
But fashions change, conveniently, in pre¬ 
sentation too. The last Conservative 
government almost consistently overstated 
the increase in its projected spending, 
which it expressed in money terms rather 
than at constant prices, and often con¬ 
siderably overestimated at that. Allowing 
for the under-spending below the estimates 
in 1963-64 and 1964-65, the projected 
increase of 7.3 per cent in current prices for 
the fiscal year starting on April 1st is about 
in line with the three earlier years, though 
still below the projected 8.9 per cent of 

1965*66. 

The big deceleration is in the increase at 
constant prices, estimated at 1.8 per cent 
for the coming financial year, compared 
with 5 per cent for the current year. The 
big recent increases in pay for the forces and 
the teachers which are excluded from this 
“ constant price *' calculation (being a rise 
in the price of services) do not, admittedly, 
entail an increase in the government’s 
claims on real resources ; but they do strain 
the economy by adding to spending power. 
At the same time, there happen in the 
coming year to be especially large increases 
in the 40 per cent of public expenditure, 
excluding investment by nationalised 
industries, which falls outside the parlia¬ 
mentary estimates. Through an accounting 
technicality, this includes about £100 
million for the American aircraft being 
bought on credit, with the sterling counter¬ 
part being provided by the Consolidated 
Fund: inclusion of this in the defence esti¬ 
mates would have brought the 1.8 figure to 
about 3 per cent. 

Investment by state industries is to 
reach a peak in the coming fiscal year, of 
£1,462 million, and thereafter to ebb 
gradually. Mr Callaghan is still confident 
,of keeping within the 4! per cent increase 
for all other public expenditure; in 
1965-66, because of those familiar inherited 
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commitments, the increase wa&_5 j per cent 
and since gross dome&c r j>ro<Juct has been 
rising no more thin** 2-2] < per cent, this 
clearly does involve an increase in the share 
of public spending in total spending. (The 
estimated fall in defence spending in rela¬ 
tion to gross national product from 6.8 to 
6.6 per cent implies, on our calculations, an 
official estimate of a 5] per cent rise In 
GNP in 1966-67: but Wnitehall’s careful 
silence on the increase in prices assumed 
here still hides, pettily, its estimate of real 
growth in the year ahead.) 


The New Spending 
Control 

M uch is made in the new white paper* 
of the novel technique of expenditure 
control—which, tracing through the politi¬ 
cal camouflage, is directly in line with the 
recommendations of the influential Plowden 
Committee in 1961. Traditionally, the 
spending minister turned down by the 
Treasury would take the issue to cabinet, 
where the strength of his advocacy, or the 
attraction of the particular project, would 
often carry it through. Now, the spending 
request has to be weighed in a standing 
inter-ministerial committee chaired by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, policing the 
overall spending limit of 4 1 , per cent. The 
government begins by determining this 
absolute ceiling; each department is then 
given an allocation within which it must 
make its own choices. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 
CHANGES 


1969/70 compared with 1965/66 

Per cent changes in estimated outlays (current 
and capital, excluding nationalised industries) 
at constant 1965 prices. Figures show estimated 
1965-66 outlays (in £ million). 
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the much vacated weighing of fhoiccs has 
had lesrirapfessive result!: * 

41 In their first days in office the Govern¬ 
ment ... decided their first social priorities, 
which were to increase the rates or national 
insurance and associated benefits and to 
remove the prescription charges,” 
which is not everyone’s formula for 
economic growth. But there arc some bad 
public relations here too. Thus the table 
showing an estimated increase of £800 
million on pensions and other benefits 
between 1965 and 1970 is of gross pay¬ 
ments, excluding the increased contribu¬ 
tions that would automatically help to pay 
for such benefits. A still worse piece of 
Treasury public relations lies in store for 
next year, when the new investment grants 
—none will be paid until 1967-68—will be 
categorised as government expenditure, and 
the changeover from investment allowances 
will be presented to the British (and the 
Zurich) public as a rise in the tax levied 
on oppressed British industry to finance yet 
another increase in spending by a profligate 
government. Is it too late to think again ? 

PETROL RETAILING 

Applecarts Upset 

O nly the week after Mr Douglas Jay, 
President of the Board of Trade, en¬ 
dorsed the Monopolies Commission’s 
recommendations on petrol retailing, the 
law threatens to tilt the whole structure 
over on its sid;. Last year’s report by the 
Commission accepted the solus sire system 
under whivh, for the most part, stations sell 
only one brand of pc Ltd ; this week’s deci¬ 
sion by the Court of Appeal quite clearly 
implied that anv such agreement between 
dealer and supplier was void—was “ in re¬ 
straint of trade.” This is a shattering blow 
to the oil companies whose whole sales pro¬ 
grammes are geared to brand promotion 
and to the identification of brands 
with particular sit?s. They had been able 
to accept last year's adverse judgement on 
a Petrofina agreement with a dealer because 
they thought the agreement unusually strin¬ 
gent. Moreover, most such agreements are 
tied to supplier-financed mortgages—which 
Petrofina’s wasn’t. Esso’s agreement with 
Harper’s Garage was ; but this made no 
difference to the Court of Appeal which 
found the 21-vear agreement unreasonably 
restraining—not on the dealer but, under 
Common Law, on the freedom of choice of 
the consumer. The matter is unlikely to 
rest there since Esso will almost certainly 
take it to the House of Lords. 


DEFENCE 


The impact of this new control can be 
seen very dearly in Mr Denis Healey's 
defence budget, which, whatever it does 
for the Navy, is dearly joy in heaven for 
Treasury financial controllers. Elsewhere, 1 

* Public Expenditure, Planning and Control 
Crnnd 2913 IiMSO 2s. 3d. 


The Next Orders 

HE aircraft industry said it would never 
happen, but there it is in black and 
white in the Defence White Paper: 

“ arrangements have been made for 
British firms to compete without dis¬ 
crimination for United States defence 
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Investors! 

IMS is Me poflcy for you 


The 

‘INVESTOR’ 

Policy 

You cannot buy shares in the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society, 
the outstandingly successful with-profits 
life office, but you can through this new 
policy take advantage of the investment 
skill of its management 

Write or phone today for a copy of the booklet describing the policy 

THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

Head Office 

9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
Tel: Caledonian 1291 
London Office 

28 Comhill EC3 Tel: Mansion House 5061 

iMs exceed £240,000,000 


What's peculiar 
about a 

Rifleman? 



—its peculiarity to New Zealand! Our country’s tiniest bird, the 
quaintly-named RIFLEMAN can often be seen helping to keep 
forest trees healthy by feeding on minute insects and their larvae 
secreted in the trunks and branches. We know this because we are 
the National Bank of New Zealand, As such we have nearly 200 
branches and agencies through which we provide a complete 
banking service in the North and South Islands. And in providing 
it we have gained over the years an expert knowledge of many 
subjects that extends far beyond the scope of banking. Any of it is 
yours for the asking, if you're thinking of doing business with New 
Zealand. So when you want to find out more about our country— 

ask 

TAe ItotoMt Bank 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

Eitablislied 1872 

HEAD OFFICE: 8 MOORGATE, LONDON, ECfl. 

T«l«phont: MONARCH 8811 

Nearly 200 branches and agencies throughout New Zealand 
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floatncto far* ItMM of tqwipatm and 

•applet jaftfijr id—ti fi ii by the twb 

govenw— n tt*; 

The jo per cenf tariff imposed under Buy 
America rules it going to be waived—at 
least to the extent of the agreement, and 
the important thing is what happens next. 
There are signs that the Americans will 
agree to hold back in certain export markets 
(as they did in Saudi Arabia). When it 
comes .to direct sales within the United 
States the two most promising products that 
Britain hastogfierjbe American forces are 
aircraft , add • tomb' missiles, par¬ 

ticularly than w 4 #v*fc defensive ET 3 id 
rocket, - Which la. shttething the Americans 
themselves have attempted and totally failed 
to bring off. The most startling break- 
thrCughtluK this country might make into 
th^ iaemarihnri. and not ogdy^thn Ameri- 
canL aA^maihet is in die figtidaMamt.of 
vemkal h^e,-offaircraft. 

ThC firjt vertical take-off contaprioo 
(Rolls-RoyCe’By flew in dais country m years 
ago thra, fighting men 
but tyfnifd to buy any. .of the British air¬ 
craft dettwnstrated io tnem, despite the way 

theae did everythihg • vertical takeoff air¬ 
craft could Conceivably bc«ske& to do. 
Thdridhaal wd bageff on 4 m staple issne 
of ;Weight; to aircraft needed ‘ab much 
cnglnipeftar to raise tbem vertically off die 
grotuufcfrith no help from their wings, that. 
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it crippled their range compared with a 
qmtnal; fighter. Only recently, when so 
thahy American aircraft have been destroyed 
on the ground in Vietnam, has military 
thirikihg 7 swung back to the idea that it 
might be worth sacrificing a good deal in 
range in order to protect the aircraft from 
bomb attack by dispersing them around the 
base, and not concentrating them in a 
vulnerable huddle on the airstrip. And this 
has coincided with some successful develop¬ 
ment work at Bristol Siddeley—specifically, 
mcreaaing die by-pass ratio—that is getting 
big improvements in engine power without 
putting up. either the weight or the fuel 
Consumed,. Docs it sound as if we have 
heard h all before ? Perhaps h does, but 
this time there is more substance to the 
claim, and the dumbness of the White Paper 
on the whale subject of vertical take-off 
speala-volumes for the upsurge of interest. 
The aircraft likely to come out of this 
activity should have a better performance 
than today’s largely experimental P.1127 
and. a lower cost than the last year’s 
. —notified P.1154. There could be big 
money here. 

There could also be big money in a par¬ 
ticularly aggressive gamble being mounted 
by Rolls-Royce, which is nothing short of 
• Hid to get Rolls-Royce engines specified 
for the ovjl version of the huge United 
States C.5 freighter. The military engines 
to the. freighter are, at around 40,000 
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pounds thrust, too small for a 500 101900 
seat civil aircraft, and it is they 

cannot be boosted to the 47,000 jwjnds of 
thrust required. Iu that case, Rolls-Royce 
is competing on level terms with the Only 
other .manufacturer in the world who can 
build an engine of that size, Pratt and 
Whitney. Rolls-Royce can probably, 
because of certain advantages building at 
Derby has over building in the United 
States, beat Pratt and Whitney on price. If, 
that is, the airlines intimate they are willing 
to standardise on the Rolls-Royce engine. 
It can be done, but it may require a little 
discreet government intervention ; however, 
£120 million worth of engine sales are at 
stake. The aircraft engine business is 
much more concentrated than the aircraft 
industry; there are only two engine com¬ 
panies in the United States, and aircraft 
builders are therefore actively inclined to 
encourage Rolls-Royce to bid for American 
work (the United States accounts for 1 
quarter of the company’s business) in order 
to protect themselves from what amounts, 
in this* particular instance, to a Pratt and 
Whitney monopoly. General Electric being 
too involved on its military C.5 work to be 
able to offer a second engine. These are 
prospects no Anglo-French co-operative 
effort can offer any company; the aircraft 


Continued on page 827 


COtfjHJTERS 

Eastern Question 

There is an aura of secrecy, and some 
embarrassment, surrounding the Oocom 
meeting planned for next week in Paris 
(the international Co-ordinating Com¬ 
mittee controlling western trade with 
eastern Europe). It is expected to deal 
with American complaints about the sale 
of newish British computers behind the 
Iron Curtain, like those from Inter¬ 
national Computers and Tabulators* 
latest range. This is in the nature of a 
curtain-raiser to the International Com¬ 
puter Exhibition to be held in Prague 
during May, the battleground for the East 
European computer market that British 
manufacturers have until recently had all 
to themselves because the American com¬ 
puter giants have been hamstrung by 
the rigidity of their government’s 
strategic embargo®. Betwefen how and 
May, Cocom is expected to thrash out 
what is a “ strategic V computer, if indeed 
such r thing can be said to exist is. die 
fight of Sthriet achievements in space, The 
British cannot chance their luck too far 
because several of their computers 
embody Aipetycap equipment tjj*at the 
US government could refuse to supply, if 
it chose to get shirty. 

Nobody apparently objects to the 


export Of obsolete computers to Eastern 
Europe and this may be the answer to 
the problem of what to do with old, or 
rented, computers that manufacturers 
have been obliged to take back as the 
price of. a new sale. This particularly 
affects America's International Business 
Machines, with its international ramifica¬ 
tions and its considerable success in the 
first wave of computer selling. The old, 
but far from worn-out, computers now 
coming back to roost in IBM warehouses 
could swamp half the East European 
market. A British company, Computer 
Resale Brokers Ltd, the first second-hand 
computer dealer in this, country, if not 
the world, also thinks there is con¬ 
siderable scope for selling old machines 
and has accordingly booked space at 
Prague (helped by the Board of Trade 
which is putting up half the cost). If 
things go well. CRB thinks it could get 
a fifth of the market, even if the American 
Goliaths do march in. There are 
advantages in buying second-hand com¬ 
puters ; these are two-thirds cheaper 
than equivalent new ones although slower 
and 1 ^ 9 * flexible, and deliveries are likely 
to be quicker. IBM is to date the only 
American company to have booked space 
at Prague, 75 per cent of the show is occu¬ 
pied by the British. But do the Commun¬ 
ists want old machines? So far, they r 
appear to want as much as they can get of 
anything and everything and if inquiries 


coming into British companies are a 
guide they are showing considerable 
interest in the newest. Given a free choice 
these countries would probably opt for a 
new British rather than a second-hand 
and obsolete American installation. But if 
some American companies have their way 
in Cocom, the latter may be all they will 
get. 

In the six years since the British 
industry attacked the East European 
market, Elliott-Automation has sold 35 
computers—mostly process control ones 
—to the tune of some £2 million. Quite 
a few of these have gone to the Russians 
who already appear to have more 
advanced ideas on applications than 
British industry. Czechoslovakia has one 
in its state owned computing centre in 
Prague and others have gone to 
Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria. English Electric has sold three, 
one to the Czech NHKG steelworks and 
another to the railways in Czechoslovakia. 
And, perhaps potentially the most 
successful of all, InteAational Computers 
and Tabulators has announced a 
£400,000 order from a large Czech 
engineering firm with four more orders 
in the pipeline and many " inquiries.” 
It is the rate at which these inquiries are 
coning in that seems to have stung the 
American, companies, to action. The 
market is too good to be missed. 




fly JAL... 

and step aboard to a unique experience 


Fly JAL-and you discover new enchantment 
In air travel. Kimono-clad hostesses, 
trained in a unique tradition of courtesy 
and hospitality, look after your comfort 
and well-being. Relax with o-shibort hot 
towels, sample a delicate cup of sake, the 
exquisite flavour otsushi, the Japanese 
hors d’oeuvres. Delicious Western food, 
exotic Japanese dishes, relaxing Japanese 
decor-all are yours on board JAL. 


Fly JAL- at the smooth speed of JAL's Jet 
Couriers, and reap the benefits of a unique 
network of services. Now eight flights a 
week* from Europe to Tokyo by two routes 
(five over the North Pole, three by the Silk 
Road). Serving London, Paris, Copenhagen, 
Hamburg and Amsterdam on the Polar 
route. Twenty fllghtB per week across 
the Pacific. Frequent services throughout 
South East Asia and within Japan. 

*From 1st April , 1966 . 


Fly JAL around tho world 
ondmoko your /oumoy truly 

. JAL hoa 16 off loom 
) In 27 oountrlom 

i in conjunction with 



its In conjunction with 
i Ha. Lufthansa . 








C h a s e ma n WiUiam Keen conns*Is with customert in Georgetown 


Now in British Guiana.too. you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 

Right now wo’rft ,resident in temporary willing and able to help you with any in* 
pupn at 47 Water Street. teroational hueineas or4d» transaction. 

But in a abort time wa’Q be housed pbr- As a matter of fhct, tnywhete in the 
nwiahtly in G eor g e to wn's Bank' of Go* world yon choose to do businsae there's a 
jwnipNl- Chase Manhat ta n b ranch, r ep rese n tative, 

Oargaopie in Georgetown are ready, afBBata or correspo n dent bank to serve yon. 

THE CHA8B MANHATTAN BANK A 
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Continued from page 824 
Industry never tires of complaining that, the 
largest aviation market in the world is within 
the United States. Now is the time to get in 
and bid for it. 

MANPOWER 

Out'of the Hat’ 

O n the same day as it was learned that— 
almost unbelievably—unemployment 
In Britain is still going down, came the news 
that employment in the last eighteen 
"months, far from being static, as haa been 
thought, has been rising at an annual rate 
of 1 per cent. 

The Ministry of labour has done it 
again. Eight months after its annual 
cncck-up on the size'’of Britain's labour 
force—through a count of national insur¬ 
ance cards—it announces, it has discovered 
a lot of people at work it didn't know any¬ 
thing about. Last year, it (ound 80,000 
lost post office workers ; this year, it has 
decided, for some reason best known to 
itself, to include some 12,000 civil servants 
stationed outside these islands and exclude 
some 30,000 merchant seamen. Rut such 
revisions are chickenfecd. The new esti¬ 
mates for civil employment add 56,000 to 
the previous figure for mid-1964 and 
314,000 to that for mid-1965. Instead of 
there having been no increase at all between 
those dates, as previously estimated, it 
seems that British employers took on an 
extra quarter of a million hands—an addi¬ 
tion of 1 per cent. And the rise has been 
going on since, it is now thought. An up¬ 
wards revision of rhis order now seems an 
annual event. This time the Ministry 
blames half erf it on employers’ tardiness in 
exchanging insurance cards ; but surely it 
can devise some corrections to its raw figures 
—or throw in its hand. There is one cheer¬ 
ful point about the news: since Mr George 
Brown only hopes for an extra 400,000 from 
•'natural” causes between 1964.and 1970, 
it seems there is still some untapped labour 
around. There is one depressing point: if 
employment has been rising while produc¬ 
tion has been stagnating, British product¬ 
ivity looks that much the sadder. 

COAL PRICES 

Necessary Increase 

T > nobody's surprise, the National Board 
for Prices and Incomes has approved 
the Goal Board's proposal to put up coal 
prices. What alternative had it ? In spite 
of die relief by way of depreciation and 
interest charges, following last year's 
capital reconstruction (in which the Board's 
debt to the Exchequer was written down 
by £415 million, from £960 million), the 
Board’s financial position is expected to 
deteriorate rapidly: from a deficit of £28 
million in the current financial year, to 
£80 million next year (1966/67) and 
£ioo million by,i97i. Even mis last figure 
14 optimistic since it assumes that demand 
will be around 180 million tons that absen- 
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team wifi not increase, end tb$r the pre¬ 
sent “wastage” of men wifi stew dqwfy 
Questionable assumptions all. The prices 
board considers " the manpower factor to 
be more important than any other” and 
regards “the assumptions in this area as 
more vulnerable than any other on which 
the estimates rest.” A gloomy picture. 
What else could the prices board do but 
bless the putting up of prices—to a level 
that should dose the £80 million deficit ex¬ 
pected for next year ? The board endorses 
what is already the Coal Board's policy 
that price increases should reflect the 
different costs of coal in different areas— 
aiming at the same target as l-ord Robens, 
shutting down the uneconomic pits. 

This is the third time that the prices 
board has considered a price increase 
by a nationalised industry. On the pre¬ 
vious occasion, looking it gas and clectri- 
dty prices, it latched on to the industries' 
financial obligations as providing the only 
reasonable control over their conduct, not 
only in making existing investments profit¬ 
able but, more important, in judging new 
investment. To cover its debt, the coal in¬ 
dustry must find a return of 4} per cent • 
year on its net assets. Finding the £10 
million required in the White Paper towards 
replacement of fixed assets takes this up to 
6 per cent—but this has been waived in 
recent years. This Icrw rate of return (k 
compares with the electricity industry's 6J 
per cent and, according to the report, pri¬ 
vate industry's 12 so 14 per cent) has left 
a lot of room for relaxed manoeuvre, It 
gave the Coal Board freedom to prize out¬ 
put above cost control so that “ it has 
interpreted its statutory requirement to 
break even ... to mean that profits from 
highly productive pits can give k free¬ 
dom to carry a large number of unprofitable 
pits.” The report therefore considers that 
the £10 million obligation should be 
renewed since “ 6 per cent is the minimum 
... if excessive and uneconomic investment 
is to be avoided.” 

But it can only suggest. These are major 
issues of policy that only the government 
can decide. Meanwhile what are likely to 
be the consequences of the report's recom¬ 
mendations ? The effect of an increase in 
prices on the industry’s sales is incalculable ; 
it must affect revenue, including the £80 
million gap the increases are meant to close, 
and make fuel oil, even with the 2d. a 
gallon tax, once more a lethal competitor. 

MOTOR TROUBLES 

Smoke Without Fire 

L ast week the Ministry of Transport, 
by an ambiguous' statement, must. 
have played havoc with the peace of mind 
of many drivers of BMC’s front-u hce! drive 
cars. A hypothesis about the cause of a 
fracture in one vital component in the front 
wheel drive was turned into something far 
more grave when the Ministry suggested 
that it had already expressed doubts about 
the component to EMC: it had, but the 
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Mott thorough ex*n£jft^ joflhe wiqS^ 
car showed that the coifttlnt vdobKty )oint 
bad been broken by the crash, and bad not 
—as experts had been led to believe by this 
tendency—cracked before it occurred, 
locked the steering and been cause rather 
than effect. Fortunately, as far os one can 
judge at this distance, the story was not 
made much of abroad ; if it had, the damage 
to the reputation of these successful cars 
could have been enormous. 

The truths involved are very different 
from the appearances. Considering bow 
complex a part it is, the joint has given rela¬ 
tively little trouble—certainly less than 
many other parts. The first .Minis leaked 
like sieves, and both the Minis and the 1100 
range had suspect gearboxes, ail troubles 
that it has cost a lot to put right; But there' 
has not been a high rate of replacement on 
these joints; the only major worry came in 
middle age from breakage <rf the rubber seal 
or 11 boot ” surrounding the joint. If grit 
gets in, the joint becomes noisy and begins 
to wear out fast. This was the fault to 
which the Ministry referred. The Ministry 
and BMC had agreed two years ago that 
this would be a point to look for when the 
Minis starred coming up for their five-year 
test, which they did during 1964. So reliable 
are the joints now that BMC’s service divi¬ 
sion has had virtually no call for them 
during the past few months, until last week 
when distributors started stocking up on the 
assumption that there is no smoke, etc. But 
sometimes there is just smoke. 

SHORTER NOTES 

Two interesting new appointments to the 
Bank of England Court were announced on 
Thursday: of Lord Robens, ex-Labour 
front bencher and now tough talking chair¬ 
man of the National CoaJ Board; and Sir 
Ronald Thornton, vice chairman and former 
general manager of Barclays. This marks 
the first appearance of a big deposit banker 
on the Bank Court -though the break from 
tradition is softened by Sir Ronald now 
severing his Barclays link. Lord Cromer’s 
own appointment as governor runs ro 
June 30th, and the decision on this may 
very likely be deferred until after the 
election. 

• 

There's no doubt to whom first prize for 
the quickest foorwork this week should go 
—to Dr Dennis Rebbeck, the chairman and 
managing director of Harland and Wolff, 
the Belfast shipyard. Last summer Sigval 
Bergeson of Norway placed an order with 
Harland’s for a 167,000 deadweight tons 
oil tanker. Early this week they decided 
not to go ahead, although the shipyard had 
already taken about 8,000 tons of steel and 
some pre-fabrication had begun. Dr 
Rcbbeck promptly contacted Mr John 
Kirby, the managing director of Shell Inter¬ 
national Marine, and asked him to take over 
the ship. The deal, finalised on Wednes¬ 
day, is for a slightly bigger ship—190,000 
deadweight tons—which will make it the 
biggest even constructed in the UK. 
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FIAT m RUSSIA 

One Two Four ski? 


A greement now looks near between 
Fiat and the Russian government over 
the long-rumoured plans to set up a Fiat- 
designed car plant in'Russia. A Russian 
ministerial delegation is coming to Italy 
next month after a delay of a few weeks, 
due to the Italian political crisis, to confirm 
the deal*—following a visit to Russia last 
summer by Professor Valletta. The deal 
is one after the Professor’s heart, involving 
as it does European co-operation—in the 
Gaullist Atlantic-to-the-Urais sense—in face 
of American competition. Two events 

this week pointed die way. The Russians 
announced plans vastly to increase 

motor production over the next few years: 
and Fiat showed photographs of a relatively 
austere-looking car. the 124, which it will 
be producing shortly. This model is prob¬ 
ably the one that would be made in Russia, 
and may have been designed to a conserva¬ 
tive, easy-to-stamp pattern precisely to make 
it suitable for construction in a country like 
Russia which lacks traditional motor¬ 


making expertise. Fiat has already set up a 
plant to make cars in Jugoslavia—and 
Pirelli has sold a number of tyre-making 
plants recently in Russia. But the Fiat 
deal marks a new opening. 

It involves admission of superior Western 
production and design skills in a key con¬ 
sumer area. It shows a Hair for such deals, 
also reflected, by the success of Italian con¬ 
struction firms in underdeveloped countries. 
And, most important, it shows a willingness 
not to be greedy on Fiat’s part: if the deal 
is anything like the usual one, Fiat will 
supply the machinery for the factory, and 
export parts to it for a comparatively short 
time. Then it will be merely a question (as 
it is with Pirelli) of royalty payments—and 
possibly the supply of jigs and tools for new 
models or replacements for old ones. This 
generosity towards relatively undeveloped 
countries—compared with other companies 
which like to continue selling bits and pieces 
—has certainly paid dividends here, 
although it has in the past hampered some 
of Fiat’s direct exports. 


INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKET 

There Must Be a 
Better Way 

I reland’s decision to raise a £7 million, 
15-ycar loan at an interest cost of more 
than 7 per cent, with an extravagant bah of 
a sterllng-Deutschmark option into the 
bargain, is surprising. There have been four 
other international bond issues over the past 
year with an option into an especially strong 
currency, which saddles the borrower with 
an open-ended commitment to increase 
repayments to the extent of any up-valua- 
tlon in the foreign currency over the next 
decade and a half. But at least two of Ire¬ 
land’s predecessors as borrowers, United 
States Rubber and Mobil Oil, had Deutsch¬ 
mark earnings to set against potential DM 
liabilities; and the bonds of these two 
companies carried issuing yields of closer 
to 6 per cent; indeed, even Helsinki, the 
nearest comparable case, paid only 6.6 per 
cent. Admittedly, that was a year ago and 
the same terms would not have been avail¬ 
able to Ireland now. But an issue in New 
York, even with the interest tax, might 
now have cost less than 1 per cent more, 
without the risky option. Irish MPs might 
well ask why these alternatives were not 
taken up. 


This episode is only the last, if the most 
startling, of a series that underscore how 
tight the international bond market has now 
become. And the strain could still get 
worse. If the pace set in this year’s first six 
weeks were maintained—American sub¬ 
sidiaries have raised $210 million in Euro¬ 
issues—American calls alone could far 
surpass $700-800 million and bump up 
demands on the market as a whole from 
under $1} billion last year, itself a record, 
to closer to $2} billion in 1966. 

Worried European financial officials are 
already thinking up ways to lessen the 
pressure—and the inevitable clash of in¬ 
terests between the Americans, rightly 
determined to bring down their payments 
deficit, and the Europeans, understandably 
upset to find themselves being squeezed out 
of their own capital markets. One sugges¬ 
tion by a well known expen is that American 
companies divert their demands to the far 
less heavily burdened stock markets, meeting, 
local demands for a share in the equity. The 
technique would be simple enough. The 
American parent company in each instance 
could set up a holding company (probably 
in Luxembourg:) embracing all of its Euro¬ 
pean subsidiaries'; and, while retaining the 
controlling interest, have the new company 
finance its European operations through 
equity issues on European markets. 


The advantages of such an approach 
are several. First, by shifting a large 
block of demand from the clogged bond 
markets to the stock markets, the new tech¬ 
nique would mean easier—and cheaper— 
access to investment funds for both Euro¬ 
peans and Americans than can be en¬ 
visaged on present trends. Subject to 
certain qualifications on taxes, the expert 
who put forward the scheme sges no reason 
to doubt that shares of American holding 
companies would have an enthusiastic 
market reception. Holding companies 
bringing together all the interests of an 
American parent company in Europe would 
be of a size, dynamism and financial strength 
hard to beat. 

At the same time, such equity shares 
would be far less likely to tempt funds from 
New York than debt obligations—and par¬ 
ticularly convertible bonds—guaranteed by 
the parent company. The savings to the 
American balance of payments of the shift 
in financing from New York to Europe 
would then be a real one. There is a 
further, more purely political, advantage. 
The offer of direct participation to Euro¬ 
pean investors in American enterprise in 
Europe should take the edge off the more 
acrimonious fear and resentment that the 
invasion of American “ enclave ” capital has 
incited in the past. 

Admittedly, there are snags. The most 
serious relate to taxes. America's 1962 tax 
reform, designed for the very different, very 
specific purpose of frustrating abuses of 
“ tax havens ” by certain American holding 
companies in Europe, would unfortunately 
hit the special holding company arrange¬ 
ments proposed here equally hard. There 
would be a real likelihood that virtually all 
of the income of such holding companies 
would attract the full rate of American 
corporation tax (48 per cent). Under these 
circumstances, the scheme would hardly be 
an attractive proposition. Nonetheless, this 
difficulty need not be insuperable: the 
modifications that would be required in 
America’s tax legislation are relatively 
modest. And any loss to the Treasury 
would be more than compensated in savings 
of foreign exchange, and good will, in 
Europe. 


COMMODITY AGREEMENTS 


Smugglers* Cafe 

he international coffee agreement 
advances from peril to peril, bearing 
with it the anxious hopes of the developing 
countries that see it as the best prototype 
of a system that could greatly ease their 
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Find a 

FORTUNE 
everywhere 
you sell 


^Shell Chemicals does 


Shell Chemicals livens the 
pages of FORTUNE International 
with news about a new polypro¬ 
pylene for noise-free hospital 
ware... a new chemical which 

gives wash f n wear finish in - 

shirts...a wafer-thin latex glove that preserves the sur 
geon’s sense of touch—to name just a few of the Shell 
products featured month after month in the pages of 
FORTUNE International. 

Why FORTUNE International? There are 25,000 reasons 
why—the 25,000 top men in management outside the 
U.S. and Canada who read FORTUNE’S ocean-crossing 
edition. They are the men most important to industrial 
sales in Great Britain, Europe, Latin America, and the 
Middle and Far East. Almost nine out of ten of them are 
executives in lop companies; more than 60 percent of 



~— rr ,— them ® re managing directors, 

corporate officers, owners and 
■HHMI partners. What better audience 
to sell on Shell Chemicals’ "com¬ 
prehensive range" of products 
- and capabilities—and what bet¬ 
ter place to reach them than in FORTUNE. 

The fact is, wherever you find men of influence around 
the world, you'll find FORTUNE International. To find out 
how FI can help you wherever you sell, contact: In the 
U. K.: Robert Dumper, Time & Life Building, New Bond 
Street, London W.l, England...on the Continent: Carl 
Farner, FORTUNE, Berliner Allee 61, Dusseldorf, West 
Germany... in Japan: B. S. Hirai, Time- Life International, 
Asahi Building, No. 3, 6-chome, Ginza Nishi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo., .in the U.S.: Thomas Curtin, Time & Life Build¬ 
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balance of payments difficulties. But re¬ 
cently too much-of the benefit has gone to 
the very private balance of payments of 
some enterprising if not over-scrupulous 
middlemen: and as such is an omen of the 
hurdles that international commodity agree¬ 
ments must cross. Coffee smuggling has 
grown into a big-time racket in the last few 
years. 

Because consuming countries can at pre¬ 
sent import coffee from non-member states 
without certificates of origin, slick traders 
who can get hold of coffee cheap in a mem¬ 
ber producing country, have it smuggled 
out to a non-member country and then 
shipped on to a consuming country, can 
earn a big profit. And this may happen even 
when the producer has not fulfilled his 
export quota under the agreement. For 
example, in Brazil and Colombia, the 
world|s two biggest producers, farmers get 
artificially low exchange rate applied by 
the government to coffee exports. In 
Colombia, they get only 8.90 pesos for 
every dollar the government selling agency 
earns on coffee exports, whilst the black 
market exchange rate.is around 18 pesos to 
the dollar. This leaves a fair margin for 
a trader who can have coffee smuggled out 
of Colombia and paid for in dollars. 

Most of the smuggled coffee is taken in 
small boats from isolated reaches of the 
long Colombian seaboard to Aruba, a little 
island in the Netherlands Antilles lying off 
the Venezuelan coast. Aruba has in fact 
become the principal Caribbean centre for 
this trade. It also gets Brazilian coffee after 
it has been smuggled across the rough 
border terrain between Brazil and 
Surinam. Once the coffee is landed it can 
be freely shipped from Aruba to member 
consuming countries without a certificate of 
origin. It is estimated that something like 
100,000 bags (worth some $5 million) went 
through Aruba to the United States in the 
first nine months of 1965. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

We the Undersigned 

N ewspaper readers have become 
accustomed to lists of distinguished 
academic names attached to passionate 
statements on matters such as meadow 
roads, the war in Vietnam, or university 
salaries; what is much harder and rarer is 
to get the same signatories to agree on 
reforms in their own specialist fields. So 
the fact that a one-and-a-half page proposal 
for greater flexibility in exchange rates has 
been signed by 26 international economists, 
including many though not all the leading 
names in this field, is an indication of the 
strength of feeling on this issue. The sig¬ 
natories were named in the New York Times 
last weekend. Current discussion of inter¬ 
national liquidity has diverted attention 
from the equally important issue of speeding 
international payments adjustment through 
the special spur of exchange rates. 

It has proved impossible, under the 
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Another loophole through which coffee 
is being pushed is the provision in the 
agreement allowing member producer coun¬ 
tries to export to “ new markets ” without 
these quantities being debited against their 
quota. In fact, what has been happening is 
that supplies from countries like the Ivory 
Coast, Uganda and Guatemala never reach 
these new markets, but are redirected en 
route through countries like South Africa, 
Jordan and Poland—or maybe just turned 
around at a free port like Hamburg—and 
then sent back into member consuming 
countries as “other” coffee. With the 
world surplus over export quota allotments 
this year of nearly 20 million bags, it is not 
surprising if governments turn a blind eye, 
or even wink, at such operations by 
unscrupulous brokers. 

From April 1st, coffee from all sources, 
member or non-member, will have to be 
certificated. This will certainly make life 
difficult for the Aruba smugglers, as Aruba 
grows no coffee of its own. But certain 
government agencies have been prepared 
to issue false certificates of origin—Liberia, 
to take an example, seems ro have achieved 
an extraordinary increase in productivity 
per tree recently—and some more policing 
may have to be done to keep the agreement 
safe. Forward, James Bond of the Coffee 
Police! 



present rules, for many countries to main¬ 
tain stable prices and high employment 
jevels and at the same time to avoid the 
imposition of more and more controls on 
international payments. 

And the emphasis should be on controls. 
The economists propose two modifications 
of IMF rules. First, to widen the permitted 
range of fluctuation of market rates to up 
ro 4 or 5 per cent on cither side of parky, 
compared with 1 per cent under present 
IMF rules. Second, to allow countries 
“unilaterally to change the par value of 
their currencies by no more than one or 
two per cent of the previous year's par 
value.” 

Whether these two different ways of 
increasing exchange rate flexibility ought to 
be introduced together is more doubtful. 
There is an increasing case for concentrat¬ 
ing on the second, and building it into a 
deliberate system under which countries 
would change—and perhaps be asked by the 
IMF to change—their exchange parities as 
a fairly continuous process, but in steps 
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smaB enough to enable them to deal with 
anticipatory speculative movements through 
fairly modest changes in interest rates. Pro¬ 
fessor James Meade has suggested monthly 
par changes, of a maximum £th of one per 
cent, or 2 per cent a vear: and in an 
impressive paper Mr John Williamson of 
York has taken this approach to its 
extreme, proposing changes at a maximum 
of i/26th of one per cent a week.* which¬ 
ever particular technical variant is diosen, 
the case grows year by year for sonde such 
“ sliding parity r ’ (surely pegs can’t crawl ?) 
to remove “ the aura of cataclysm M from 
alterations in exchange parities. But a 
period of calm is probably necessary for 
such a change to be accepted in die 
exchange markets as a definitive arrange¬ 
ment ; since calm « becoming a rare luxury 
in the foreign exchanges, that may make the 
reform dependent, more awkwardly, on a 
general exchange realignment. 

* The Crawling Peg, by John H. Williamson: 
International Finance Section, Princeton 
University, NJ, USA. 

AUSTRALIAN MINERALS 

Money-Magnet Boom 

Canberra 

1 is difficult to recall that less than a 
year ago Sir Robert Menzfcs, then 
Prime Minister of Australia, was writing 
anxious letters to President Johnson seek¬ 
ing assurances that the flow of United 
States capita] to Australia would not drop 
substantially and that Mr Harold Holt, then 
Treasurer, rushed off to Washington to try 
personal diplomacy. In the event, during 
the second half of 1965, the net inflow of 
capital to Australia was ^235 million, com¬ 
pared with £Ai40 million in the second half 
of 1964 and £Ai 65 million in the second 
half of 1963. Moreover, the government now 
expects that during 1966 the inflow of 
capital will exceed 1965’$ record £6540 
million. Australia has clearly avoided the 
impact of the United States’ balance of pay¬ 
ments measures and the official view is that 
it will continue to do so. A flood of money 
is coming in to exploit Australia’s mineral 
resources, whose current rapid development 
is now expected by the Commonwealth 
government to raise Australia’s exports of 
minerals from the 1964-65 level of £Ai2o 
million to as much as £h2jo-2%o million 
by 1970. 

The mining investment boom is now a 
major factor in national economic policy 
calculations. In the six months ended Sep¬ 
tember 30 1965, the latest period for which 
figures are available, new private capital 
expenditure in mining in Australia 
amounted to £^52 million, which was 
almost equal to the ^53.5 million invested 
in mining in the eighteen months ended 
March 31 1965. And some further accelera¬ 
tion in the rate of growth of mining invest¬ 
ment is expected during 1966. To pay for 
the various new facilities, the (pre¬ 
dominantly foreign) companies are 
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borrowing mainly overseas. »o far princi¬ 
pally k Near Y<tt.Con Zinc-Rio Tinto, 
rin is in panaitrstiip-witli Kaiser in iron, 
aluminium and bauxite deals, has arranged 
to borrow $285 million over the last 
twelve months or so. The American 
Pickands-Mather company, which is in 
partnership with Mitsubishi and Sumitomo 
in the Savage River (Tasmania) iron ore and 
pellets project, will iniport a good $50 
tnillkm over the next year. And many omer 
lane financings have been arranged. This 
inflow of foreign money has helped the 
gencrsl process of easing in domestic money 
m atters a process in line with the Reserve 
Bank’s policy of “active ease” since 
December. 

The mining boom is having political side- 
effects. The Commonwealth government baa 
forbidden a propoaed sale by Hammersley 
ban of some 9 million tons of iron pellets 
» Japan on the grounds that the propoaed 
price is too lew. Since Australia began to 
make a place for herself in die Japanese 
iron ore and pellets markets, the price in 
Japan of these commodities has fallen by 
about 15 per cent and the Commonwealth 
government is determined to stop the 
erosion. The formation of a selling con¬ 
sortium of mining companies is being urged 
to minimise competition in export tenders 
and to counterbalance the powerful 
Japanese binring agency over which the 
Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry exercises sway. The iron 
mining companies are also hang urged to 
ship some of the ore and pellets in 
Australian ships—a device which would just 
as effectively increase the foreign exchange 
take bom sales. The Sydney brewer and 
coal owner Mr R. W. Miller is trying to 
put a joint venture deal together with 
Mitsui. The ore trade may prove a means 
for getting Australia into world shipping for 
the first time. 


DANISM INDUSTRY 

Investment Axe? 

Copenhagen 

aced with a 7 per cent rise in the cost 
of living over die past year, Denmark’s 
Social Democratic government is threaten¬ 
ing to cut depreciation allowances. But 
Danish businessmen remain surprisingly 
optimistic. Since 1957 the allowances have 
been set at 30 per cent a year, with dramatic 
effects on industrial investment, This shot 
up from £2$ million in 1936 to almost £38 
million in 1937* and £106 million by 1963. 

The industrial boom in these yean has 
transformed the coungy. Denmark is no 
longer a nation of famers. Since 1936 die 
growth in national income has been 
achieved almost entirely on the back of a 
doubling of industrial production at current 
market prices. Industry contributed over 
half of Denmark’s total exports of £803 
million in 196s 5 agricultural exports were 
only a third. Between 1959 and the end of 
1964 industrial exports rose by 91 per cent, 
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agricultural exports by only 38 per cent. 

Denmark’s traditional policy of low tariffs 
has been a help. Imported raw materials 
have been cheap, and Danish industry has 
also avoided competition with bigger indus¬ 
trial nations in mass produced goods. It 
has, for example, avoided the motor car 
industry, and concentrated on specialist 
manufacturing. Exports include complete 
slaughter houses, dairies, breweries, laun¬ 
dries, hospital kitchens and electric power 
plants; plants for making ice cream, choco¬ 
late, margarine, glucose, shoes, ropes, 
cement, plywood, composts and fertilisers; 
tankers up to 100,000 tons deadweight, and, 
of course, diesel engines. Indeed the Danes 
boast that at the end of 1964 some 33 per 
cent of all the motor ship tonnage then 
under construction in the worid was being 
equipped with Burmeister and Wain engines 
manufactured either directly by this firm or 
on licence by 29 foreign films. 

Now things begin to look rougher, and 
on a familiar pattern. Industrial wages last 

I rear rose to the equivalent of 12s 6d an hour 
or skilled and nearly 10s 6d an hour for 
unskilled workers. So Danish industry needs 
to mechanise still more. But the capital 
market has been tightened by the govern¬ 
ment’s counter-inflationary measures, in¬ 
cluding a call for 20 j>er cent special 
deposits by the National Bank last year. H, 
on top of this, and in addition to stipulating 
a 13 per cent annual increase in exports, 
the government reduces depreciation allow¬ 
ances, even the Danes are going to be hard 
put to it to remain cheerful. 
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WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Sugar has fallen £3 to £21 a ton 
over the last three weeks despite 
lower estimates of world production. 
Sugar exporting countries have been 
meeting in London this week to 
consider short-term measures to 
raise prices. But there still 
seems little hope of agreement. 

Our all-items indicator fell this week 
by nearly a point. 


tndox Percentage 

1868*100 change on* 
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month 
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month* 
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23 
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The economist Commodity Price indicetor includes 
nineteen commodities weighted eccording to their 
reletive sheees of work! trede in 1868. 

* Chenges relete to this week's figures. hut these 
except for the motel group, •re provisions beceuse 
quotedons for tee end wool ere not yet evpiiobh 
beyond hot week* 
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AIR TRANSPORT 



A irlines’ unprecedented prosperity is 
threatened by the likelihood that in 
the early 1970s they will find themselves 
introducing three radically new aircraft in 
succession. They now have a choice of three 
mammoth jets of 430 seats (Boeing), 330 
seats (Douglas) or 902 seats (Lockheed, 
which entered the lists last week-end with 
a three-deck version of its military G5 
freighter). Any of these could be delivered 
in the early 1970s; some will certainly be 
bought because they cut costs by between 
25 and 40 per cent, depending on how many 
seats one assumes will be filled. 

In the early 1970s, also, deliveries will 
start of the Anglo-French supersonic Con¬ 
cord. A big, non-European airline like 
Trans-World, with no special priorities, is 
being promised the first of six on order in 
1972. But TWA is also being promised first 
deliveries of an American supersonic trans¬ 
port (for which it is first on the order list) 
in 1974* Thus, any large airline might find 
itself taking delivery of three new aircraft 
within four years. British European Air¬ 
ways budgeted on incurring £9 million addi¬ 
tional costs during the first three years of its 
new Trident jet services ; these costs are 
inescapable and cover crew training, work¬ 
ing out of routes, test flying, low overhaul 
life, and the inconvenience of having only 
part of one’s new fleet actually in service. 
The introductory costs of a supersonic 
airliner look at this stage as if they will be 
not less than £15 million to £20 million. 
So TWA could face a bill of £40 million for 
the introduction of two new supersonic air¬ 
craft, in addition to their purchase price, 
plus perhaps another £10 million to £13 
million for a mammoth, sub-sonic jet. Say, 
£50 million to £60 million in all. Plus 
pressure for lower fares, plus confusion over 
how big a supersonic surcharge the traffic 
will bear. Only, the wealthiest airlines will 
be able to raeet this sort of bill without fall¬ 
ing back on government subsidy. 
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A NEW WORLD 


TH STANDARD BANK 

AND 

BANK OF WIST AFRICA 

What are 130 million people buying in 
South, Central, East and West Africa ? What 
new appetites are being created by chang¬ 
ing living conditions and rising incomes ? 

Get in touch with the Standard Bank in 
London or Birmingham or with the Bank of 
West Africa in Manchester or Liverpool and 
let the merged Banks open the door for you 
to these eager markets. 

HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE ■ LONDON EC4 

Overl 10Ooffices throughoutSoOth,Central,East&WestAfrica 
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Angels of the Light 


wm there such agreement. By 
end of Monday 1 * debate bn the 
reading of the new Companies* Bill 
ttefamtomnent (in the. penkw nf Sir Brie 
Pietteher. the government’* odd-job minister 
foe Ugd affair* in the Commons), had 
agreed m a number of addition* to this 
Welcome, if,ffmited, bill. These include: 

Piwisjtma direci^ to requiring directors 
ditcha^'lll I transactions and shares in 

^KpackNuire of beneficial owner- 
owning more than.10% of 
fivifi a company; 

Wem« designed to deal with non- 
fibfttes; 

ining provisos about directors 9 

The where Sir Hric was unwilling 

to lgrecip0pj*>sitio^ pressure was over 
the cw ftjr sham* of no par value. 

: If Inek*, theh^ as though something 
approaching a umtftem line has been ham- 
^ exasptfop*^ additions. 

'-ftW' important ivsemtiPm from the 
Jr sltte cattte pver revelations of exports 
(Why not imports, and import-substitution 
as well >) over emoluments (not just of 
directors bur senior managers ?) apd small 
companies. The fttttal obeisance in the 
direction of the srW^l man Wg$ also made. 
Said Mr Anthony Bar^pPsWfhcia) Opposition 
spokesman: 

But throughout these debates both by 
word and by deed the Ooverhmem showed 
their deep-rooted hostility * to the family 
biisincss operating as a limited company. 
Observers could say quite a lot to this. ;But 
unfortunately this Poujadist tenderness to 
the small man could lead the Tories to allow 
some large secretive animals to escape— 
unless fhe^ were to impose strict limitations 
on the size of company allowed to hide its 
vital statistics. While the Tories have moved 
W>me way—thmiyij ptohpbly not far enough 
!—towards fkvou^g^revelation, the Labour 
Iparty (with some* 1 silty exceptions) has 
parted to understand^ 9 r two important 
jpoints aWiut businesSi tMt ^diversification 
icon be a g<> dt Thinjg^f w and that rristaagers are 
VnPrc'ljkHy noiyadays to bcvunder,than over- 

;. ^ Obviously,' rttifto ^tjhe. speakers in the 
debate had come well' iWkff4.^ thr finan¬ 
cial press and showed thern^diy^im 
tti be on the side of the angels of tMTl „ 
Among useful points made that-could be 
> Mlowed up in, the comminee stage yvero: 

‘ aanpnlsory revaluation of assets (for how 
else get the true return on capital 

actually'empm^ed ?); the legal position of 
, investment clubfithe pripcqtJUinuations of 
pattitcrshfpi to a& members ; and the pro¬ 


tection of minorities (shareholders, not 
immigrants). 

One possible concession may have been 
wrung out of the government: the position 
, of merchant banks' was specifically separated 
from that of the clearing banks, it could 
be that, when the Board of Trade decides 
how much information banks should reveal, 
the merchants, competing with secredve 
foreigners, will be deemed to have a stronger 
case against revelation than the clearers who 
mainly compete (a little) among themselves. 
Such merchant bank exemption could offer 
quire a wedge which shipping companies, 
insurance companies iftd the Clearing banks 
themselves will be quick.to get hold of. 

Even that red rag to the Tory bull, the 
revelation of political contributions, could 
be grasped. A formula was proposed that 
would allow companies to give a single 
figure for “ non-business ” expenditure, to 
include charitable donations as well as poli¬ 
tical ones. This would make for a tidier and 
simpler bill, but 9 more satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment for shareholders would be for charit¬ 
able and educational expenditure to be given 
separately from, and as well as, donations 
to political bodies. 

FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 

The Tender Trap ? 

T he £50 million bond issue by the 
Greater London Council was the first 
local authority issue since 1905 to be put 
up for tender; the usual method is to offer 
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the stock at a fixed price. The minimum 
issue price was 98 i at which the yield on 
the 6{% coupon is just over 6.8%. But as 
it turned out, the public applied for only 
70% of the issue at or above this price. 
The rest went to the underwriters. All 
applicants received an allotment at the 
minimum price. The GLC, in adopting this 
unusual method of issue, is implying that 
the institutions have recently been buying 
fixed interest stocks too cheaply through the 
normal placing method. But, aBove all, it 
is extraordinarily difficult to prevent issues 
of this size at a fixed price from being either 
expensively over-subscribed or awkwardly 
left with the underwriters. The tender mav 
not have been a success in absolute terms 
—but it prevented the wild extremes of 
under or over subscription involved in pre¬ 
vious piacings of corporation stocks. 

MACHINE TOOLS 

More Import Substitution 

W hat looked last week like a prize fight 
to the finish between Mr Jack Frye's 
B, Elliott and Mr Denis Haviland’s Stavcley 
Industries over the not-very-lively body of 
Asquith Machine Tool has turned this week 
into the most amiable of mutual agreements. 
Elliott will allow Stavcley to take over 
Asquith: the bid has been slightly altered. 
$0 that (after a fall of 39. 6d. to 42s. in the 
Stavelcy share price) it is now worth mar¬ 
ginally less than the bids last week, but has 
twice as much cash content. The combined 
Stave1ey-A9quith group will work closely 
with Elliott^ and l( within the next two or 
three years or so " will merge with Elliott on 
terras which will apparently include giving 
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50% of the yptiflg capital to Elliott. 

The arrangement is a curious one and 
depends very largely on the mutual confi¬ 
dence of Messrs Haviland and Frye. It is 
in one sense natural. Staveley-Asquith has 
to be given time to sort out its problems, 
a rearrangement helped by the fact that the 
two principals will go on each other’s 
boards. But the awakening for proud old 
Asquith could be a brusque one. Mr Frye 
wants two of its factories sooner rather than 
later to increase his own manufacturing 
capacity, and clearly sees a number of areas 
where product lines can be rationalised or 
discontinued. His approach—that of a 
salesman rather than a production engineer 
-—is very different from other people in the 
industry. He has always worked on the 
principle of finding a market, filling it with 
imported machines and then substituting 
home maefe ones. This he dearly hopes to 
continue with the surplus Asquith capacity. 
He will also help sell (or redesign) the com- 
plicatedly far-out machines made bv Stave- 
ley’s loss-making Richards subsidiary. The 
only theoretical threat to the welfare of the 
Elliott shareholders comes from the possi- 
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bility of recovery in the Staveley interests, 
if this is not matched by equal progress 
from Elliott at the same time. The eventual 
merger terms might be less favourable then 
than now. But Elliott, by no means has 
indigestion and could profitably use further 
acquisitions as well as the new capacity. 

ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS 

Cornwall 1 s Darling 

S trength through the revelation of weak¬ 
ness is one of the themes of the Com¬ 
panies Bill, which received its second read¬ 
ing on Monday. English China Clays’ weak¬ 
ness is all too obvious from the details of 
sales and profits; the building division, 
which provides nearly a sixth of the group’s 
sales, works on a 3J% profit margin; where¬ 
as the transport and the quarries divisions 
both achieve 14% margins, and china 
clay, itself the biggest division, accounting 
for nearly two-thirds of sales, achieves 23 
English China Clays voluntarily provides 
information which the government would 
like to make compulsory. Despite the dis- 
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crepancy in margins it ia happy to stay in 
building, looking on it, rightly or wrongly 
as a long-term investment. In the . mean¬ 
time the dominant china clay and minerals , 
division has a splendid record and a good { 
future. But a one product company is , 
vulnerable and there is plenty of china clay j 
in the world. It is us^d in cement as a j 
binder and whitener. Adding sand, gravel ] 
and granite to the group’s busines was thus . 
not a big step. Going a further step as one j 
of the first companies into industrialised ! 
housing has thrown the group off balance, i 
largely because so many other companies : 
have since gone into it too. { 

So English China Gays will have to carry ? 
rhe building division probably for quite a J 
long time. The credit squeeze is depressing j 
demand for mineral and concrete products^) 
and stocks arc beginning to build up. But * ■ 
the company exports three quarters of its 
china clay, all from Cornish ports—and j 
should not suffer much from a depressed 
home market. The shares yield 3.5% at 
24s. 4id., well below the average 5.1% of . 
The Economi$t*Extc\ Indicator. This growth 
rating was justified by rhe results for the ... 


US RAILROADS 

A Diesel Named Drive 

The New York stock market has been suffering its worst sinking spell in many 
months . It has been buffeted by fears that escalation of the Vietnam war and 
accompanying inflationary trend* in the economy will get out of hand , and will bring 
m their train tighter money , perhaps tax increases and possibly even economic controls. 
After running up to near /,ooo in eaily February , the Dow-Jones industrial average 
has fallen almost every day . It has dropped over fifteen points in the last two trading 
sessions to close on Wednesday at 9 6c. 1 j—down 6.3$ on the day , 22.27 f he week , 
and even below the level of the end of 1965. Despite the geneuil market malaise* 
railroad stocks have bucked the trend—for reasons discussed below . 

Neto Yark have been cur vigorously. It is estimated 

A few years ago the railway industry the cost ol shipping by rail has dropped 

was considered on Wall Street to be 14°,') since Congress legislated greater 

so sick that one book of advice to investors rate-cutting freedom in 1958. As a result, 

brushed off its prospects with a chapter con- the rails in the last few years have finally 

remptuously entitled “ A Choo-Choo Named stopped a decline in their share o! inter-city 

Expire.” But now railway shares have freight traffic that had been goins on since 

emerged as stars of the stock market, World War II. The effect of all this on 

as the chart shows clearly. This strength 
partly reflects continued plans for mergers 


profits has been dramatic. The larger 
carriers, it is estimated, raised their aggre¬ 
gate profit 14% last year (on revenues only 
3'V, higher) to $775 million, the best show¬ 
ing since 1956, and several lines that had 
been losing money for years finally emerged 
into the black. 

Even among railwaymen there is some 
question whether this showing is quite as 
good as it looks; cynics contend the busi¬ 
ness boom has generated more traffic than 
trucks, pipelines and airplanes can move, 
so that the railways are picking up sonic 
extra freight now more or less by default. 
There are some forecasts, too, that railway 
profits will grow more slowly this year than 
last, partly because of stiff wage increases. 
However, investors (perhaps hoping that the 
increase in transcontinental traffic generated 
by the Vietnam war would cancel our 
worries) generally have ignored such 
thoughts. 


in the industry. Railroad stocks took a big 


US RAILS AND INDUSTRIALS - in two booms 


jump on December reports (still not con¬ 
firmed) that the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission had at last decided to approve the 
New York Cemral-Penn&ylvania Railroad 
merger. Widespread closures of uneconomic 
passenger services, and savings from elimi¬ 
nation of unneeded firemen, eventually 
expected to total $250 million a year, also 
have contributed greatly. 

More basically, the surge reflects what 
seems to many investors to be a complete 
about-face in the industry’s performance 
and prospects. New equipment has been 
installed, including a flock of special-pur¬ 
pose cars to haul various types of freight 
more efficiently; “ piggyback ” hauling of 
truck trailers on railroad flat cars has been 
greatly increased; and, most of all, rates 
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year to September 30th: pre-tax profits 
wera up 18% to £6.6 million. 

The current year is unlikely to be quite as 
good and the share may eventually come 
back to 20s., roughly its mean level for 
1964. It should be bought if it falls below 
this. English China Clays with a cash flow 
this year of £5.6 million, 81 % of the market 
value, is one of the few companies with 
scope to increase its dividend without en¬ 
dangering its liquidity, although it has in 
the past found profitable use for its heavy 
retentions. And Cornwall is a development 
area qualifying for double investment 
grants, which should further strengthen 
liquidity. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 

Imps Over Sold? 

I mperial Tobacco’s share price has taken 
a couple of nasty knocks in the past 
three weeks. One was the preliminary pro¬ 
fits statement. The other was the news of 
a 2% decline in tobacco consumption in the 
calendar year 1965. The dividend turned 
out to be only 1} points higher at 2ii%, 
and not 2} points up as the market had 
been hoping. But a larger increase might 
have run into trouble as a possible “ excess 
dividend" under the 1965 Finance Act 
which has halted the group’s welcome trend 
towards a more liberal dividend policy. 
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1964 1965 1966 


Imps has already completed a massive 
programme of capital spending on its 
tobacco interests. So more retained profits 
now will probably just mean more ventures 
into other fields. The chief of these so 
far—Golden Wonder Crisps—now looks 
like paying off at last. Last year’s loss, of 
apparently around £750,000, was caused by 
the establishment of a third factory and 
heavy promotional expenditure when the 
4d. pack was brought in. Meanwhile the 
Imps directors are still hungry for more di¬ 
versification. With Golden Wonder now 
earning profits from the new see-through- 
the-papeftinto-the-crisps packet, which 
knocked ita rivals so badly, there should be 
more signs of activity soon. 

And the jaeed now looks more urgent. 
Imps is atflf heavily wedded to cigarette 
manufacture* directly or indirectly. And 


BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

successive duty increases are now unmis¬ 
takably beginning to bite on consumption— 
and on Imps’ profits, which were actually 
5% down in the six months to October (but 
15% up, thanks mainly to the 1964 price 
increase, in the previous half year). What 
seemed to catch the Treasury unawares was 
the massive switching downwards, after the 
Budget, towards cheaper cigarettes, and an 
acceleration of the trend towards filters. 
One horrid fear for filter producers is that 
Mr Callaghan might even put a special tax 
on cigarettes by numbers as well as by 
tobacco weight. 

Imps actually increased its share of the 
total cigarette market in 1964-65. This was 
due to further progress by the outstandingly 
successful coupon cigarette Embassy, and 
by the cheapest brands. The launching of 
Player’s No 6 (which was an unprecedented 
success despite the fact that the ban on 
television advertising was supposed to 
make new brands impossible to launch) 
ought to show up in the current year’s pro¬ 
fits. But if Imps is increasing its share 
of the declining cigarette market, the 
other cigarette companies must be feel¬ 
ing the draught. Yet Gallaher and Carreras 
yield 6.9% and 6.0% on dividend against 
Imps' 6.0%. And these companies have no 
investment income to cushion them 
whereas Imps’ investments are now worth 
about 40s. a share. The remainder of the 
Imps* share price (of 62s. 3d.) is equivalent 
to 6} times its net earnings from trading. 
In spite of the market’s understandable 
unease about the tobacco outlook, and the 
steep rise in the share price this year, this 
price/earnings ratio for a blue chip share 
takes some beating. 


LLOYD’S PACKING WAREHOUSES 

To the Breaker’s Yard 

W hat appears to have confused stock 
market observers about Cope Allman 
International's bid for Lloyd's Packing 
Warehouses (which formally went out on 
Wednesday) is first that Mr Matchan of 
Cope Allman should want Lloyd’s Packing 
at all, and second that he should need the 
services of Mr Jim Slater and Mr Peter 
Walker to get it for him. The answer may 
be that it was as much Mr Slater’s idea as 
Mr Matchan’s; for the deal bears all the 
signs of Mr Slater’s ideas of industrial re* 
construction. Assets in Lloyd’s Packing’s 
balance sheet at cost are worth 38s. 3d. 
per £1 share, compared with a 1965 low of 
r9S. 3d. The main activity of Lloyd’s 
to yield any growth in profits, the agency 
for Turtle Wax. employs very few of these 
assets. Most tangible fixed assets are in a 
mixed-—and not very profitable—bag of 
subsidiaries taking in engineering, packing, 
packaging, timber and 11 other." 

The board of Lloyd’s, undiscouraged by 
having to pay £72,500 to a former manag¬ 
ing director, is opposing the bid. But who¬ 
ever owns it, its fate will probably be that 
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of a holding company which has failed. With 
corporation tax making equity expensive to 
is^ue, Lloyd’s has been unable to buy salva¬ 
tion through taking over other companies 
for shares. Some of the subsidiaries fit in 
well, geographically and in activity, with 
Cope Allman, which itself covers a fairly 
broad spectrum. But the chances are that 
other Lloyd's subsidiaries will be sold off. 
Lloyd s Packing has been regarded in the 
stock market as a recovery share for a long 
time. Now it may mostly be remembered 
for being the first to attract the attentions 
of the interesting partnership of Mr 
Matchan and Mr Slater. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 

Declining Portfolios 

B ritish investment trusts reduced their 
holdings of foreign shares by £20.6 
million in the third quarter of 1965, bring¬ 
ing their disinvestment for the first nine 
months up to £32.9 million—or over 3% 
of the total they have invested overseas. 
The ending of favourable double taxation 
arrangements has reduced the attractions of 
American shares, and the loss of a quarter 
of the dollar premium on sales makes 
switching between foreign shares expensive 
and reduces any capital gains. In the third 
quarter Wall Street was weak and many 
thought it had passed its peak, $0 the sell¬ 
ing was probably augmented by profit¬ 
taking. The recovery in the New York 
market in the last quarter, which was never 
very strong, has led to other selling. The 
Scottish Widows Fund, with its strong con¬ 
nections with the Edinburgh-based invest¬ 
ment trusts, was certainly a net seller over 
the period, as it could well afford to be, 
given the profits accumulated over the 
years. And London does tomorrow what 
Edinburgh is doing today. 


In Brief .. . 

Shrimps Stay Private 

For the first time the Stock Exchange 
Council has laid down a minimum size for 
companies going public: £250,000 market 
value and £100,000 for any one class of 
share. The public must now be offered 
35% of the equity instead of 25%, and 
30% instead of 20% of the preference 
shares. These changes should ensure that 
the public can buy enough shares in big 
enough companies to allow a really free 
market to form in the shares. It seems 
almost inevitable that the minimum size 
will be raised at some time in the future; 
the present minimum, which is close to the 
minimum that has actually been used by the 
isuing houses, is too low. But a higher 
figure at this stage would probably have 
upset many flotations already in the pipe¬ 
line. 
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Every year this cheque grows larger 

THE LEYIAND MOTOR 

CORPORATION LIMITED 


New home and overseas trading records 


“Willi full order books, our new financial year has started well. We face the 
future with cautious optimism. In the motor car field, we have a range of 
sophisticated vehicles appealing to discriminating buyers, with sound basic 
engineering, modern styling and bucked up by service throughout the world. 
In the commercial vehicle field, we are amongst the world's leaders, and this 
position we arc determined to maintain” — said Sir William Black (Chairman) 
in his statement submitted to Shareholders at the 47th Annual General 
Meeting held on February 22nd. 

The Year’s Results 

I am pleased to report that the year under review has established new 
records both with regard to output and profit. We have not been able fully 
to satisfy demands for our products, particularly heavy commercial vehicles, 
and order books throughout the Group have remained at high levels. 

The Group profit for the year amounted to £20,450,038. This was £2.6 
millions higher than last year — and arose from improved performance both 
at home and overseas. 

Capital expenditure amounted to some £12.5 millions on the expansion of 
production facilities both at home and overseas. 

The Group net turnover at £215 millions was £13 millions higher than last 
year. Home sales were £105 millions and overseas sales £110 millions, of 
which £71.5 millions were direct exports from the U.K. 

Commercial Vehicles: Our main commercial vehicle factories in the United 
Kingdom, i.e. Leyland Motors, A.E.C., Albion and Scammell, have all been 
working at high pressure, and with continued and expanding demand. 
Standard-Triumph International Ltd.: Sales of private cars during the year 
were satisfactory, although in common with the rest of the British Motor 
Industry, wc suffered from far too many frustrating unofficial stoppages, 
both in our own and our suppliers' plants. 

Special Products Division: Our sales of engines and other special products 
have shown a satisfactory increase during the year, and we have continued our 
practice of technical collaboration and granting licences for local manufacture 
of our products overseas. 

Foundry Group: Our Foundry Group continues to expand and modernisation 
programmes have continued which, when completed, will lead to a consider¬ 
able improvement in production facilities and efficiency. 


1 SALIENT FEATURES 

IMS 

1964 1 

T urnover (excluding Sales 1 

within the Group) 

... £215,000,000 _ 

£202,000,000 

Profit before Taxation ... 

... £20,450,000 ... 

£J 7.830,000 

Profit after Taxation and 1 

Minority Interests 

... £12,760,000 ~ 

£9,769.000 

Dividend on Ordinary Stock I 

Units (Gross). 

m% 

11% 

Retained Profit for the Year 

£9,440,000 ... 

£6,450,000 


Bodybuilding Division: Our two bus bodybuilding Companies, Park Royal 
Vehicles and Charles H. Roe, have maintained their position in their very 
specialised field, and Park Royal Vehicles, who have now supplied over 2,400 
of the new London Routemaster buses, have very substantial export body 
orders on hand. 

Overseas: Our overseas Companies have played their full part in the in¬ 
creased turnover and larger profits. 

The Future 

1 have already referred to our full order books, and in that sense our new 
financial year has started well. Deliveries also are at a slightly higher rate 
than was the case at the same time last year. Margins, however, continue to 
be under heavy pressure. Unless there is a general change of attitude this 
increased pressure on costs is going to force us into an uncompetitive 
position in regard to our world export markets. We are meeting this chal¬ 
lenge by an ever constant endeavour to improve our own production methods 
and general efficiency. 


7HE LEYLAND MOTOR CORPORATION LIMITED incorporating .* 

LEYLAND MOTORS LTD ' STANDARD-TRIUMPH INTERNATIONAL LID • A.E.C. LTD 
ALBION MOTORS LTD' SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD • WEST YORKSHIRE FOUNDRIES LTD. 
and over 50 subsidiary and associated companion allied to vehicle production 
throughout the world L 
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KLEINWORT, BENSON, LONSDALE 


LIMITED 

Another Prosperous Year 



, Abridged Statement by the Chairman , 
MR. ERNEST C. KLEINWORT , 
circulated with the Report ami Accounts 
for the year ended 31 st December , 1965 . 

Group Results 

Once more the Group has enjoyed a 
prosperous year. Both of the principal 
subsidiaries have again paid increased 
dividends, to which, in each case, has been 
added a special supplementary dividend in 
order to obtain transitional tax relief 
available to the holding company under 
the Finance Act 1965 on its distributions 
within the fiscal year 1966/7. A final divi¬ 
dend of 13 per cent is recommended, which 
added to the interim of 7 per cent paid last 
October, would bring the total distribu¬ 
tion for the vear 1965 to 20 per cent. For 
comparison, the dividends paid in respect 
of the year 1964 were equivalent to 17.6 
per cent on your company's present cap¬ 
ital. In order to secure some of the tax 
benefit available in respect of distributions 
made before April 5th next, your ducclors 
have also declared an interim dividend for 
1966, of 7 per cent, ilk: same rate as fast 
year, to be paid at the same time as the 
final dividend now recommended. 

Kleinwort, Benson Limited 

The consolidated earnings of Kleinwort 
Benson foe the vear increased substantially 
ovci those for last year. The accompany¬ 
ing accounts disclose a profit aftci taxation 
and transfer to contingencies reserve of 
£1.044.145 against £679,305. This im- 
piovcment has been due to two principal 
causes. Firstly, the bank has had a very 
active yeai reflected in belter earnings. 
Secondly, it has had the benefit of an 
exceptional lax position in this transitional 
yeai imdei the new Finance Act: this 
year's podits have been taxed at a lower 
rate, owing to a partial change-over from 
the old income tax arid profits tax to the 
new corporation tax; whilst for the last 
tunc the dividend to the holding company 
will he provided for net of income tax. In 
these special circumstances, and bearing 
in miud that after the 5th April 1966 divi¬ 
dends to the holding company will have to 
be provided for gross, it was thought 
appropriate to increase the allocation to 
General Reserve from the £250,000 that 
wc have been accustomed to provide, to 
£500.000. In the light of the successful 
banking results, it has been decided to pay 
a final dividend of 81 per cent which, to¬ 
gether with the iiHtrim.of 5 per cent paid 


in (Xtober, will produce a normal dividend 
of 13' per cent, payable on the increased 
capital of £6,000,000. For the reason given 
above, a special supplementary dividend 
of 3 per cent will be added to the normal 
dividend, bringing the total distribution 
from the bank to the holding company to 
16* per cent for the year. 

The bank has continued its policy of 
expanding its field of operations both at 
home ana abroad. Accepting business has 
increased, and would have increased 
further, notably in the foreign field, but 
for the ciedit squeeze. 1 take the oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing regret that the auth¬ 
orities have seen fit to interpret the scope 
of the credit squeeze so as to include 
foreign lending in sterling. 

In the field of company finance, activity 
in raising funds for British industry, 
particularly in the form of debentures 
and Joan stock, has continued at a high 
level. The flow of mergers and reorgan¬ 
isations shows no sign of abating and 
many companies have sought our advice 
in adapting their capital structure to the 
new fiscal framework imposed by the 1965 
Finance Act. 

In Europe there has been a marked in¬ 
crease during the year in dollar and other 
foreign currency bond issues. The bank 
has participated in the underwriting and 
distribution of most of these issues and, in 
addition, has arranged the private placing 
of medium-term loans for European in¬ 
dustrial companies. In developing this 
new business, Kleinwort, Benson (Europe) 
S.A., our subsidiary in Brussels, has played 
an important role, and our old-estab¬ 
lished banking and investment connec¬ 
tions in the U.S.A. and Continental 
Europe have proved most valuable. 

The complete range of services, dom¬ 
estic and foreign, long and short-term, 
such as is offered by the various divisions 
of our organisation, is an essential requisite 
of a modem merchant bank. 

The demand for the bank's investment 
management and advisory services, which 
arc supported by a strong investment re¬ 
search department, continues to increase. 

The business of our two Channel Island 
companies has grown rapidly. Last June 
we opened an office in Sheffield. 

Since the date of the balance sheet, your 
company has reached agreement to 
acquire the whole of the share capital of 
Sharps, Pixlcy A Co., who have been 
bullion brokers in the London market for 
200 >ears. A place in this market should 
prove a valuable extension of our busi¬ 
ness in the international monetary field. 

Lonsdale Investment Trust 

The consolidated net revenue of Lonsdale 
investment Trust after all charges and 
debenture interest amounted to £473,749 
and earnings on the ordinary stock rose 
from 24.94 per cent to 26.14 per cent. This 
result is much better than it seems, for the 
comparison with the 1964 earnings is 
materially affected by the loss of income 
due to the transfer by dividend of 
£700,000 of revenue reserves to the parent 
company in April 1965. and by the higher 
charges for directors* and management 


fees, which were raised to bring them 
more into line with current practice. The 
asset value of the Trust's ordinary 5s. 
units at the year end showed an improve¬ 
ment of Is. 7d. to 26s.2d. By reason of the 
better market performance in North 
America, the proportion of the frust's 
funds invested there increased slightIv 
from 36.4 per cent to 36.‘) per cent, 
despite the disinvestment of some 
£600.000. 

Corporation tax did not a fleet the 
Trust directly in 1965 except to u very 
minor extent: n will operate for nine 
months in 1966, and throughout the year 
in 1967, but at a rate that has not yet been 
determined. Corporation tax and the 
recently renegotiated double taxation 
agreement with the U.S.A. will severely 
diminish the effective yield of the Trust's 
U.S.A. investments, especially to the 
extent that revenue from this source 
exceeds the amount of management 
expenses and debenture interest. In spite 
of the possibility of obtaining higher 
immediate net income elsewhere, the 
remarkable prosperity of the economy of 
the U.S.A., the skill with which it has been 
managed, and an atmosphere favoutablc 
to capital as well as to ability and effort, 
are weighty arguments for maintaining a 
substantia] investment in that country. 

The dividend on the Trust's ordinary 
stock has been increased from 21 per cent 
to 22 per cent, involving a distribution of 
871 per cent of available revenue, as 
compared with 87 k per cent kisf year. To 
this nos been added a special supplement¬ 
ary dividend of 4 per cent, the purpose of 
which has been explained above, making 
26 per cent in all. The increased total 
distribution absorbs practically all the 
year's i cvenue. 

New Building 

Last year I referred to the difficulties that 
occurred in the construction of om new 
offices in Fcnchurch Street. A major 
technical problem subsequently aro->c 
which has involved a furthci considerable 
delay, and completion of the building ts 
now expected in the late Summer of 1967. 
Although the value of our Group's 50 
per cent interest in the company that is 
handling this development will \k con¬ 
siderably less than was originally envis¬ 
aged, this is still expected to exceed its 
cost by a reasonable margin. 

Board Changes 

As announced in the press last November. 
Mr. Maqrtierson and I have tendered our 
resignations from our offices of Deputy 
Chairman and Chairman respectively of 
Kicinwort Benson, to take effect in March. 
My brother, Mr. Cyril H. Kleinwort, agd 
Sir Mark Turner, have been elected as 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman re¬ 
spectively. Mr. Macphcrson and I will 
both remain on the board of the bunk. As 
Chairman of the holding company, my 
personal interest In the welfare and 
prosperity of the bank, which I have had 
the honour to serve for 43 years, will 
continue undiminished. 


ST.ALBANS HOUSE, GOLDSMITH ST., & ALDERMANBURY HOUSE, LONDON, ECa 
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Mr. H. W. Hoover, 

Chairman of Hoover Limited, 
answers questions 
on the 1965 report 



What was your experience in home markets in 1965 ? 

"Hoover Limited was successful in main¬ 
taining its leading position in the industry 
at home. The sales of floor care products 
held up well but we experienced, in 
common with the industry, a setback in the 
sales of washing machines due to the 
Chancellors deflationary measures." 


L_ 


What was the position in export markets ? 

"Our sales improved in markets outside 
the Common Market territory. The reduc¬ 
tion in our total export turnover is largely 
attributable to lower safes in the Common 
Market in which the high external tariffs 
and the reducing internal tariffs between 
member countries are making it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to compete on equitable 
terms. However we are confident that, in 
the future, the new Hoover factory at 
Dijon will play an increasingly important 
part in remedying this situation. Neverthe¬ 
less, the total exports of ri3.1m. reflect 
the intense efforts we have made and are 
making to compete in world markets 
in which we fully maintained our leading 
position as the world's major exporter of 
both washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners." 


How do you see the future ? 

"Several new products were introduced in 
1965 and during the currant year eight new 
products will be placed on the market. Our 
intention in the course of time is to cover 
the whole field of domestic appliances, 
thus broadening the base of Hoover 
Limited's operations. We already have plans 
for the manufacture of new products at 
our Welsh and Scottish factories which 
will lead to an upturn in production at 
these two factory groups. In addition 
further improvements in operating effic¬ 
iency will aid our ability to compete 
effectively both at home and overseas." 


What were the more important 
figures in the 1965results ? 

Turnover.£46,535.000 

Net Profit before Taxation .. .£6,076,513 
Net Profit after Taxation* . £3,616.390 

Interim Dividend (less tax). £431,812 (15%) 

Final Dividend (less tax).£1.007,663 (36%) 

Net Asserts. £29.379.000 

Issued Capital. £5,500,007 

* Taxation includes Cot pout tun Tax at an estimated rate of 40% 


The symbol of quality and value for money 



AUthese am wets are incorporated in Mr. Hoover's statement in the Hoo vet Ltd. Report and Accounts posted on February 23td to 
thareho/ders. Copies are obtainable from The Secretary. Hoover Ltd., Perivah. Greentord. Middx. 
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STMELEY INDUSTRIES LIMITED 



GROWTH OVER WIDE FIELD 

la his annual stiteunt to shareholders, 
the Chakwoi, Mr. Dcali Haviland, says:— 

The past year has been one of modi progress by the Group as a whole. 
The pre-taxprofit for the vear ended 30fh September 1965 was £2,151,000 
as compared with £1.716,000 for .w previous year This improvement is 
reflected in each of the three Divisions, Chemicals, Foundries and Abra- 
sives, and Machine Toa^r 


(Mi*' 

/ 965 
LOW* 
I9»B30 

1964 

LOOO’s 

25,716 

1963 

LOW* 

24,354 

IWHNUMItti 
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577 

574 

' INMiIAMin 

710 

56S 

444 

Markka Took 

902 

422 

04) 

Dthfr aihiHkrlm 
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00 

42 

__ 

2,030 

121 

1,655 

63 

1,036 

52 


2,151 

1,710 

1,000 


Dividends In the light of this result, the Board recommends a total dividend 
for the year of 12%, as compared with 11% last year. In addition, the Board 
has decided to pay, at the same time as the final dividend, an interim 
dividend of 12% for the year ending 30th September 1966. 

F uture Growth Helped by a buoyant demand in the economy during the 
last eighteen months, great efforts have been made to improve productivity 
and to produce to the limit of capacity in most of the companies of the 
Group. A much better but still inadequate level of profitability has in 
consequence been achieved by the Group as a whole. A wide search has 
been made for the possible growth points in all Divisions. Several growth 
points exist and it is our policy to exploit them wherever possible. There 
is no reason to doubt our ability to achieve success. 

A policy of expansion is being followed and reasonable prospects of 
realising steady growth are foreseen. Unless Government measures or 
international conditions materially reduce trade or harm profitability, 
the present level of profit should at least be maintained for the current 
year. Thereafter an improved rate of growth should again be achievable. 

ExceUcut Progress Considering that salt, lime and industrial lubricants are 
industries in which a relatively slow rate of growth is normal, the results 
achieved by the companies in our Chemical Division are noteworthy. Our 
Foundries and Abrasives Division continues to make excellent progress 
and has substantially increased itv profit. Narrowed profit margins have 
been offset by increased sales and productivity. 


Machine Took Results from th« Machine Tool Division show a consider¬ 
able improvement over last year. Archdalc has done well. Its order book 
is fuller than for a long time and there is good hope that the position 
will be maintained. A substantial loss has again been reported by Richards, 
and urgent consideration is being given by your Board to the best use of 
Richards* facilitki. 

In Canada, Standard-Modem has had a satisfactory year with increased 
profits. It enters the new year with a backlog of orders twice the amount 
of the previous year. Links with American industry have improved and 
efforts are being made to penetrate this market more deeply. 

Progress is already being made in the field of rationalisation; for 
example the non-ferrous metals foundries in John Hill and in Richards 
are being closed in favour of that in Cravens. 


Cyclical Demand The Government have expressed concern about the 
balance of payments in the Machine Tool field and have sought remedial 
measures to reduce the cyclical nature of the machine tool industry. In an 
attempt to help, I have put to the Minister of Technology proposals which, 
if adopted, would help both the industry and your Company. 


_la To minimise the effect of industrial growth in some 

countries, certain of the Group's products will be made in these countries. 
For example, metallic abrasives are being manufactured in Australia, and 
ahOt Wasting and duet and fume equipment in India and, later, m South 
Africa. We are negotiating to form in India a company to manufacture 
tbe type of machine tools made by Archdale. 

has been made in organising the Group on a 
hil led to a closer relationship between the con- 
With benefits in the exchange of information 



THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

At the thirty-third Annual General Meeting of the Company held 
recently in Dublin, the Chairman, Dr J. P. Beddy, in the course of his 
statement said: 

M The.year was one of continued expansion of business. The total 
amount made available to industry during the year through the various 
facilities offered by us amounted to £6.3 million, this being the highest 
figure in the Company’s history. Of this amount, 32 per cent was made 
available through our participation as underwriters of rights issues and 
68 per cent, or approximately million, by the direct provision of capital 
for industry. Of t|xis sum, £3.9 million was obtained by us from the 
Minister for Finance by way of repayable advances. 

Significant increases in loan interest, hire-purchase finance charges and 
profits on sales of investments were partly offset by a decline in under¬ 
writing commissions from the unusually high level of the previous year. 
Dividends from investments fell by £29,000 on account of Ales of invest¬ 
ments and non-recurring arrears of dividends which increased the income of 
the previous year. The effect of these fluctuations was to increase the gross 
revenue by £99,000. 

After deduoting expenses, which increased by £14,000, there was a 
profit, before charging bank and loan interest, of £651,000 or £85,000 more 
than that of the previous year. Of this profit, bank and loan interest and 
income tax absorbed £441,000, or 67.8 per cent, leaving a profit, after all 
charges, of £209,279, or about the same figure as in the previous year. 
Adding £27,820 brought forward from the previous account, there remains 
£237,099 to be dealt with. The Directors consider that the Reserves of 
the Company require further strengthening and recommend accordingly 
that £225,000 be transferred to Revenue Reserves, leaving £12,099 to be 
carried forward. 

Activity in capital issues during the year ended October 31 was on a 
more modest scale than in the preceding year when £6.9 million—an excep¬ 
tionally high figure—was raised by manufacturing industries through 14 
public and rights issues. Nevertheless, there were eight capital issues, all 
of Ordinary Shares, for amounts totalling £3.4 million; almost three- 
quarters of the issues were rights issues. We underwrote 59.6 per cent of 
this capital. The issues with which we were associated—all of them 
rights issues—were taken up fully either by the shareholders of the Com¬ 
panies concerned or through sales of rights on the Stock Exchange by 
shareholders or by us acting on their behalf.'* 


HENLYS LIMITED 

MR A. G. WHITE ON CURRENT TRADING 

The thirty-seventh Annual General Meeting of Henlys Limited was 
held on February 17th in London, Mr A. G. White (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the Directors' Report: 

The net trading profits of the Group for the year ended August 31, 
1965, amounted to £1,731,636, an increase of £42,364. 

After paying tribute to Mr H. G. Henly t who had relit ed as Chairman 
on January 17th and had been elected President of the Company , Mr White 
addressed the meeting as follows : 

For the first four months of the current year we found it impossible 
to match the high figures for die same period of the previous year. 

I am pleased to tell you, however, that there are now signs that current 
trading is approaching the level of this time last year, and 1 hope this will 
continue, but I must make it clear that we have not made good the fall 
in profits during the initial months of the present trading year. 

To take advantage of the transitional provisions of the Finance Act, 
1965, it has been decided to declare an Interim Dividend of 7* per cent, 
less income tax, payable on March 24, 1966. This dividend is not tp be 
regarded as any indication of what may be the total distribution for the 
current year. 

I have no need to remind you that we have anoth& Budget in front of 
us, and nobody knows what will happen. We have threats of increased 
road taxation fund licences, the overall effect of resale price maintenance 
(which in some quarters is cutting into our profits) and finally our earth con¬ 
struction division is much affected by the deferred road and building 
programme. 

We are doing our unhost to hold down our expenses, but, as so many 
Chairmen are obliged to say these days, a lot of the items are quite beyond 
our control. 

The report was adopted and a total dividend of 25 per cent approved. 
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THE ATJLAS STONE 
COMPANY 

The thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
The Atlai Stone Company Limited was held on 
February 23rd in London, Mr Bernard Davit 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Production and turnover generally reached a 
pevr high level and in spile of ever rising costs 
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the pre-tax profits achieved for the year 
at £285,253 are 6 per cent higher than 
last year and indicate continued satisfactory 
progress. 

Concrete Products. The products manufac¬ 
tured include Hydraulically Pressed Paving 
Slabs and Kerbing, so well-known amongst 
Local Authorities, Building Blocks, Recon¬ 
structed Stone, Precast Concrete, Omnia Floors 
and Street Lighting Columns. 

Asbestos Cement. The sales of the products 
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of the Arias Asbestos Cement Company continue 
to be satisfactory. 

■ Future Outlook. As a result of past modern¬ 
isation and the continued introduction of up-to- 
date machinery and the streamlining of produc¬ 
tion centres, where necessary, we will as a 
Company be in a better position to counter any 
possible cut-back in the demand for our 
products. 

The report was adopted and a total distribu¬ 
tion of 27 per cent approved. 


Hitachi Ltd 

KABUSHIKI KAISHA HITACHI SEISAKUSHO 



Consolidated Balance Sheet 
for the half year ended 30th 


and Profit & Loss Account 
September, 1965 



BALANCE SHEET 
Liabilities 

Total current liabilities 
Long-term debt 

Retirement and severance indemnities 

Minority shareholders' interest in consolidated subsidiaiies 

Shareholders' equity : 

Common Stock Y50 par value: 

Issued—1,575.000,000 shares 
Capital and Revaluation surpluses 
Legal Reserve 

Retained earnings both Appropriated 
and Unappropriated 


Millions of Yen or approximately 
Thousands of Pounds sterling 

340.164 
101.173 
18.117 
8.176 


78.750 

16.376 

9.564 


Less cost of 876,033 shares ot 
treasury stock 


39.337 

144.027 

69 


143.958 

611.578 


Assets 

Millions of Yen or approximately 
Thousands of Pounds sterling 

Total current assets 

386.823 

Non cuirent receivables and restricted 

funds 

49,379 

Investments and advances-—non-consolidated 

subsidiaries and others 

11,621 

Property, plant and equipment 

271.007 

Less accumulated depreciation 

112.747 

Other assets 

168.260 

6.595 


611.678 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Millions of Yen or approximately 
Thousands of Pounds sterling 


Gross profit 61.754 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 41.153 

Operating profit 20.601 

Other income 3.328 

Other deductions 13,165 

Income before income taxes 10.764 

Provision for income taxes 5,190 

Net income before minority interest 5.574 

Minority interest in net income of consolidated subsidiaries 265 

Net income 5.309 

Depreciation and amortization 11.311 


Note 1. Basis of financial statements 

The statements include the accounts ot the parent company and of its significant majority-owned subsidiaries, whether directly or Indirectly controlled, intercompany 
eccounts end significant intercompany transactions have been eliminated in consolidation. 

Note 2. income taxes' 

The companies are subiect to a number of taxes based on income which, in the aggregate, result in sn effective tax rate of approximately 50 % The tax regulations permit 
a credit against the Corporation Tax equivalent to 11% ot dividends paid for the period. 

it recorded in the accounts, the companies aie permitted to deduct tor tax purposes certain allowam.es. As such allowances exceed the emounts required for a fair 
presentation of operating resufts. the excesses, net ot the tax benefits, have been excluded horn the statement of income and ate shown as appropriated retained earnings. 
Conversely, provision has been mede for certain costs, principally employee severance benefits, in amounts not currently deductible from income tex purposes. 

The deferred ot prepaid income taxes resulting therefrom will be credited ot charged to income in the years when sdeh provisions for statement purposes differ from the 
emounts used in determining taxable income. 

Ceaselidatid FinancialStatements are available far iaspoefion by the holdeis el Beater Depositary Receipts at the offices of M M Rothschild B Sons. Haw Coart, St , Swithin's Lana, t onion. C.C.4. 
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BORAX (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 

LORD CLITHEROE’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of Borax (Hold¬ 
ings) Limited will be held at Borax House, 
Carlisle Place, London, SW1, on March 23rd. 

In the course of his review of the year ended 
September 30, 1965, the Rt Hon Lord Clitheroe, 
PC writes: 

Once again I am able to report record sales 
of boron products. While some of the Far 
Eastern markets have been weaker, business in 
North America and Europe has been good and 
our new bulk handling depot at Rotterdam has 
made an exceptional contribution to our busi¬ 
ness. Demand for our products throughout the 
world remains and, I hope, will continue strong. 

Over the years, the foreign exchange your 
Company has earned and brought back to this 
country is vastly in excess of the amount we 
have sent abroad for capital investment. More¬ 
over, the vafoe of our overseas holdings has 
increased many times. This seems to me very 
good business for Britain and something to be 
encouraged rather than discouraged. 

Trading surplus (before depreciation) and 
other income totalled £8,574,000 compared with 
£8,594,000 last year, while the charge for depre¬ 
ciation, depletion and amortisation, was 
£3357,000 against £3,011,000 in 1964. Group 
profits, before tax, amounted to £4,766,000 
against £5,307,000. After providing for tax and 
deducting minority interests in subsidiaries, the 
net profit was £2,334,000 compared with 
£2,176,000 in 1964. 

TAXATION 

The impact of taxation on the Group and on 
the Stockholders must be looked at as a whole, 
and the UK taxes borne directly and indirectly 
by our Stockholders will be greatly increased. 
The effect of the new taxes must therefore be 
either to reduce the income of equity Stock¬ 
holders or to retard growth. 

The dividends which Borax (Holdings) 
Limited receives from its overseas subsidiaries 
have, in the past, been subject to UK Income 
Tax and Profits Tax, less relief for overseas 
taxes; the dividend received from US Borax 
is by far the largest of these. After April 5 1966, 
dividends received from US Borax and our other 
overseas subsidiaries will be subject to UK Cor¬ 
poration Tax, less relief for overseas taxes. As 
US Borax is a company engaged in mining it 
is able to claim “percentage depletion** allow¬ 
ances for US Federal Income Tax purposes, 
and consequently its effective rate of US Federal 
Income Tax, together with US Dividend With¬ 
holding Tax is less than the expected rate of 
UK Corporation Tax. In the year under review 
US Borax paid dividends totalling $1.10 per 
share on our holding of 3,100,000 shares. 
Assuming the same dividend, and with Corpora¬ 
tion Tax at 37} per cent, Borax (Holdings) 
Limited would pay approximately £250,000 less 
in a future year compared with Income Tax 
and Profits Tax in the year under review. Part 
of- this reduction should be reflected in our 
accounts for the year to September 30, 1966, 
and the full amount in subsequent years. 

We need also to look at the income tax which 
will be payable to the Inland Revenue on the 
dividends paid to our Stockholders. The cash 
cost of paying the total dividends out of the 
profits of the year ended September 30, 1965, 
was £940,000. The cash cost of paying similar 
dividends out of the profits of a future year 
would be £1,600,000. However, there are 
translridda! pttVfeJofts for relief under die 


Finance Act, which will reduce the tax charge 
on dividends for the year ending September 30, 
1966, so that the full impact will not be re¬ 
flected in the accounts until our year ending 
September 30, 1967. 

DIVIDENDS 

An interim dividend of 5 per cent on the 
deferred ordinary stock was paid in September, 

1965. It is now proposed that a final dividend 
of 11 per cent be paid on March 24, 1966, 
making a total of 16 per cent ; these dividends 
are at the same rates as were paid last year. 

Your Directors have also declared an interim 
dividend of 5 per cent, less income tax, out of 
the profits of the year ending September 30, 

1966. This dividend will also be paid on March 
24, 1966. 

In past years it has been customary to declare 
the interim dividend in July and to pay it in 
September, but we advanced the payment date 
this year to take advantage of the provisions of 
the Finance Act, relating to the payment of 
dividends before the end of the Tax year 
1965/66. I wish to stress that the early payment 
of this dividend docs not indicate an increase 
in the total dividends which may be declared 
out of the profits of the year ending September 
30, 1966. 

CANADIAN POTASH 

Last year I gave shareholders preliminary 
details of our joint venture in Canadian Potash 
and announced the start in 1964 of construction 
work in Saskatchewan; completion of a $70 
million potash mine and plant with an annual 
capacity of 1.5 million tons is expected during 
1968. 

The operation will be known as the Allan 
Potash Mines. The interests of US Borax and 
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Homcstake Potash Company, a subsidiary of 
Homcstake Mining Company, amounting to 80 
per cent ownership, are combined in a 50-50 
partnership called Can-Am Potash Producers; 
Swift Canadian Co. Limited owns the remaining 
20 per cent. On behalf of the three partici¬ 
pants US Borax is organising and supervising 
the sinking of the shafts and the construction 
of the plant; it will subsequently operate the 
mine and refinery, and it will market 80 per cent 
of the production for Can-Am Potash Producers. 

Simultaneous sinking of two shafts is, I 
believe, unique in this field and I am glad to 
report that this work, as well as work on the 
surface buildings, is ahead of schedule. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
As in the past, care has been taken to main¬ 
tain the best possible balance between research 
programmes of immediate utility and those of 
long-term interest. 

The most significant developments during the 
year have been: 

(a) The important development at Anaheim, 

California, of a new process for the manu¬ 
facture of anhydrous boric acid at substanti¬ 
ally reduced cost. 

(b) Advances in the manufacturing technique of 
a detergent-bleach tablet for home laundry. 

(c) Substantial improvements in the technology 
of fabricating metal borides, and other 
highly refractory materials. 

(d) Advances in the technique of boron flame¬ 
proofing. 

OUTLOOK roil TIIF. rUTUKE. 

While the year’s final results were good, some 
sectors of our trading in the US were dis¬ 
appointing. We have long recognised that the 
closing years of our Carlsbad potash operation 
would be attended by declining profits from this 
part of our business and the sooner we can get 
the Canadian mine and refinery into operation 
the better pleased we shall be. 


tgt BARROW 

$0$ HEPBURN & GALE 

DIVIDEND MAINTAINED IN DIFFICULT YEAR 

The forty-fifth Annua! General Meeting of Bar rob Hepburn & Gale Ltd . will he held on 
March 17, 1966, in London. The following are salient points from the Statement of the Chairman , 
Mr George W. Odcy % CBE . 


* 
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Increases in the cost of hide tanning ‘ materials, labour and overheads resulted in the 
Company’s tanning operations being £250,000 worse off tluin 1964. Nevertheless the 
Company came through a difficult year still able to maintain the dividend out of current 
earnings. 

Production of our specialised chemicals for the textile trade continued to expand. Increased 
profits coming from both Colloids, our United States subsidiary, and from Bcvnloid In 
the United Kingdom. There is no doubt the outlook for our products in this specialised 
field is good. 

Following the disposat of our Wattle manufacturing rights in South Africa for £400,000 
wc are disusing of our Estates of 18,000 acres. The sale of the Estates will show a 
substantial increase over book value and the capital returned to the Parent Company will 
be considerable. *■ 

We completed the building and equipping of our plastics factory and have decided to 
concentrate on an entirely new range of PVC coaled fabric where the prospects appear 
very promising. 

While I do not anticipate our profits for the first half of the current year will be 
very satisfactory I anticipate an improved trading position in the second half. There will 
also be the profits arising from the sale of our Estates in South Africa and our Mitcham 
factory. 
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ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS 

EXPORT RECORD WELL MAINTAINED 


The forty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
English China Clays Ltd. will be held at the 
Hyde Park Hotel, Knightsbridge, London, SW3, 
on March 24, 1966, at 12.30 p.m. 

The following are extracts from the Statement 
of The Right Hon Lord Aberconway, Chairman 
of the Company, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1965: 


PROFIT 

The consolidated profit for the year before 
tax was a record figure of £6,639,180. It sur¬ 
passed by almost £1,000,000 the profit for the 
previous year of £5,646,056, irself by a wide 
margin a record. Each of the operating divi¬ 
sions contributed to this result by returning 
larger profits. 


TAXATION 

The year to September 30, 1965, was, of 
course, a transitional year for tax purposes, the 
results for the first time being subject to the 
new Corporation Tax. This has. been charged 
at a rate of 35 per cent, compared with the com¬ 
bined rate for the old Income and Profits Taxes 
of approximately 56 per cent. Consequently, 
taxation bears less heavily this year and, after 
bringing back from Taxation Equalisation 
Reserve £218,683 no longer required, the profit 
after tax is £4,993,845. 

At the time of writing, the White Paper on 
the Government's plans to substitute taxation 
Investment Allowances by cash Investment 
Grants has only recently been issued. It is 
difficult to assess the effect of this change upon 
our affairs until more precise regulations are 
published, but the new allowances would still 
nor appear to march those that could be 
claimed from investment and initial allowances 
applied to the Old Income and Profits Tax 
structure. 


DIM HI ND 

Your Directors now recommend a final divi¬ 
dend on the Ordinary Shares of 12 per cent less 
tax, making a total for the year of 17 per cent 
less tax. This compares with a total for the 
previous year of 9 per cent free of tax, which, 
taking Income Tax at Ss. 3d., is equivalent to 
15.3 per cent less tax. 


I 1NANCE 

As shareholders appreciate, large sums have 
for many years past been spent on capital 
account, by both the China Clay and the Quar¬ 
ries Divisions, to extend capacity, to modernise 
production facilities, to rationalise operations, 
and not least to improve and to control more 
dosely the quality of our products. By this 
expenditure we have achieved greater efficiency 
and lower coats of production than would other¬ 
wise have been the case. Much remains to be 


done, as new processes for winning, treating, 
drying and handling china clay are devised, and 
as greater competitiveness and extended capacity 
is sought in our quarrying and concrete opera¬ 
tions. Accordingly, we can foresee for several 
years a continuation of the current level of 
capital expenditure. 


PROSPECTS 

Demand for our products will, we believe, 
grow partly by increases in population and in 
standards of living throughout the world, and 
partly by the process of continually developing 
new uses for those products. For this reason, 
and because of our policy of ensuring that the 
equipment used is up to dare and that sufficient 
funds are available, we feel confident that our 
businesses should prosper, granted always a 
reasonably stable climate in which world trade 
can be conducted. Whether profits can con¬ 
tinue to rise at rhe same rate as in the last two 
years, must, of course, be doubtful, but we 
should be wrong not to tell shareholders that we 
view the future with confidence. 


PROFIT SHARING 

Last year I announced the inauguration of a 
profir sharing scheme for all our employees with 
three years' service, and a scheme for presenting 
shares in the company to employees reaching 
rhe landmarks of ten, twenty, thirty and forty 
years of continuous service. It is with real 
pleasure that 1 can record the warm and 
widespread welcome accorded to these two 
schemes. 


CHINA CIAY SAILS 

China clay sales in export markets were 8 per 
cent higher in volume than the year before, and 
as home sales were very slightly less than the 
year before, the proportion exported rose from 
73 per cent to over 75 per cent, a figure of which 
all connected with the Company can be justly 
proud. Our selling prices have remained stable 
throughout the year. 

The Export Rebate bonus of 3i per cent has 
helped us by absorbing cerrain taxes. Our 
success in exporting is not achieved without a 
substantial cost in seeking constantly to im¬ 
prove the service we give to our overseas cus¬ 
tomers and in promoting new markets and new 
uses for china clay overseas. The Rebate goes 
towards these costs. 

Competition increases continually in almost 
every overseas market ; in many cases from in¬ 
digenous as well as imported day, for china clay 
is found, in varying quality, in most countries 
of the world. Quality, service and price remain 
rhe keynote of our sales campaign and, with our 
successful research activities and production 
control, we feel confident, though by no means 
complacent, as to our ability to meet com¬ 
petition. 

At home, shortness of credit and difficult 


trading conditions, which followed restrictions 
imposed by the Government on the building 
trade, adversely affected the natural growth of 
china clay sales (for china day is used In many 
articles, such as sanitary ware, ancillary to the 
building industry). Consequently, home sales 
were marginally less than for the year 
before. 


PRODUCTION 

The production team has met with skill and 
resource all demands made upon it, and hat 
introduced without loss of production a five 
day, forty hour week agreed upon some twenty 
months before. Increases in plant capacities 
and a re-organisation of the shift working 
system reduced to a minimum the disturbance 
and the overtime associated with this change. 
Nevertheless, direct labour costs inevitably rose, 
and inflation caused a further rise in almost 
all other ingredients of cost. However, increased 
efficiency and an extension of mechanisation have 
to a large extent offset these trends. 

Extensive additions have, as usual, been made 
to production and storage capacity, to achieve 
bigger outputs, to improve quality control, and 
to facilitate continuous working; plant far im¬ 
proved removal of sand and stent from pit 
bottoms continues to be installed. 

Considerations of safety are on the list of 
policy matters to which much attention is de¬ 
voted, not only indeed in the China Clay 
Division, but throughout the Group. A further 
improvement in our safety record has been 
registered last year. 

CHINA CLAY SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS 

The Production Department receives invalu¬ 
able support not only from the Sales Depart¬ 
ment and sales offices, but also from the 
Research and Development Laboratories, the 
Production Services Department, the Engineer¬ 
ing Department, Western Excavating Co. Ltd., 
the Shipping Department and the Transport 
Division. 

The Research and Development Laboratories 
have made further advances in examining 
modern paper coaling technology, and this, in 
turn, has led to rhe special treatment of certain 
grades of china day to impart to the product 
particularly desirable characteristics. The pro¬ 
vision of technical advice to customers on how 
best io use in their operations the most suitable 
grade of day for their purpose is another func¬ 
tion of the laboratory; it is one of which cus¬ 
tomers arc highly appreciative and it is a telling 
factor in a competitive world. 

The Production Services Department, among 
its varied activities, has set up an Operation 
Research Section to take advantage of the com¬ 
puter which should be delivered in July. 

The Engineering Department has been kept 
busy not only engineering, erecting and com¬ 
missioning new projects, but also in such tasks 
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mand in some areas has slackened and stocks 
have been accumulating. 

A new venture during the year has been 
the production of multi-storey car parks in 
precast concrete units. Considerable interest 
is being shown in this development by local 
authorities. 

Our laboratory has patented a formula for 
making calcium silicate bricks of exceptionally 
high quality and finish, using our china clay 
sand. Plant to produce these bricks has been 
installed and is being commissioned. 


QUARRIES DIVISION 

Although the Quarries Division has had a 
good year, it would have been better but for 
the restrictions on road and building construc¬ 
tion which began to be felt in the lasL quarter. 
The lower level of activity continues and most 
of the quarries and concrete works tend to be 
under-employed. Nevertheless, in the belief that 
the recession must be of limited duration, no 
abatement has been made in the heavy capital 
programme to improve and expand our pro¬ 
duction facilities. 

In the Channel Islands, the Jersey Granite 
and Concrete Co. Ltd. continues to be heavily 
and successfully engaged in Jersey, and, after 
relatively few years of operation in Guernsey, 
is now well and profitably established there 
also. 

BUILDING DIVISION 

Sclleck Nidi oils Williams Ltd., which com¬ 
prises the Building Division, has again made 
good progress during the year. In spite of the 
reduction in the national building programme 
imposed by the Government, the Division's con¬ 
tribution to Group profits has been greater than 
last year. 
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BRITISH AMERICAN AND 
GENERAL TRUST 

The annual general meeting of British Ameri¬ 
can and General Trust Limited will be held on 
March 16th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr G. P. S. 
Macphcrson, OBE : 

In the year to December 31, 1965, earnings 
on the ordinary capital of the Trust increased 
from 18.8 per cent to 21.2 per cent, an improve¬ 
ment of 12.8 per cent as compared with one of 
14.6 per cent in the previous year. Your Direc¬ 
tors have recommended a final dividend of Hi 
per cent making a total of 17} per cent com¬ 
pared with a 165 per cent dividend in 1964 ; 
this will involve an 84} per cent distribution. 
Last year the 16.'. per cent dividend involved an 
89} per cent distribution. In deciding to 
recommend a dividend which reduces the pro¬ 
portion of earnings distributed as compared with 
last year the Directors were influenced more 
particularly by the impact of the provisions of 
the Finance Act 1965 on the Trust's future 
earnings if the present disposition of invest¬ 
ments is maintained. 

The good results of the year have belied the 
pessimistic tone of the forecast I made last year 
that the Trust's income would be affected by 
the expected change to Corporation Tax and 
the results of the rising costs and the credit 
squeeze in British Industry. I fear, however, 
that the impact of these factors has been merely 
postponed and will be felt from now on, 

The terms of the Finance Act 1965 and the 
general basis of the renegotiated double taxation 
agreement with the USA are now' known, if not 
wholly clear in detail. They will materially 
diminish the distributable income from our 
overseas investments. 
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is designing and applying automatic control 
equipment to the more critical processes to 
which clay is subjected in its passage from the 
ground to the day store. 

Western Excavating Co. Ltd. has removed 
some 4,000,000 tons of overburden and some 
2,000^000 tons of stent or residual cock debris 
left in pit bottoms from the washing of 
clay. 

The Shipping Department works closely with 
oUr two shipbroking companies, and with our 
own harbour operating company, Port of Par 
Ltd.; from our Par harbour more than half 
our seaborne clay is shipped. 

The Transport Division, while serving pri¬ 
marily the China Clay Division, assists also, to a 
greater extent than can the other service depart¬ 
ments, the Quarries Division and the Building 
Division. It handles a large part of the long 
distance deliveries of Group products and the 
short haul transport of clay to port. It has 
suffered its full share of difficulties encountered 
generally by road transport operators in terms 
of inadequate and congested roads, and increases 
In cost of wages, fuel and licences. It has, how¬ 
ever, continued to give to the operating divisions 
an efficient and prompt service. 

OVERSEAS Cl.AY 
PRODUCI ION 

Our plant in Georgia, USA, is being expanded 
to operate a new process evolved in our labora¬ 
tories, which is particularly suitable for produc¬ 
ing from available American clay beds a coating 
clay with characteristics highly appropriate to 
the American market; the new plant should 
be commissioned towards the end of the current 
financial year. Meanwhile, sales in the USA, 
from our works there, have exceeded previous 
levels. 

The installation of plant for producing clay 
in India is to programme, but the State Elec¬ 
tricity Board has not kept its promise as to 
when it will provide electricity supplies and, 
consequently, the commissioning of the plant 
will be seriously delayed. Increases in capital 
costs have been experienced by reason of 
additional import duty. We hold .half the 
share capital of the company set up for this 
project. 


BAll Cl AY 

Sales of ball clay increased substantially and 
nearly 70 per cent was exported. A new pul¬ 
verising plant has been commissioned during the 
year and further advances made in the introduc¬ 
tion of refined ball clays w ith special character¬ 
istics. 


MINERAL AND CONCIILI L 
PRODUCES 

Sales of Molochite, our calcined china clay, 
increased substantially despite keen competition 
in some fields from imported alternative 
materials. Dcfluorinatcd china stone sales also 
improved. Sales of other specially processed 
products for the paint and rubber industries 
have nearl}’ doubted. 

Despite credit restrictions in the latter part 
of the year, demand for concrete blocks, 
hydfaulicaily^pfessed standard concrete pro¬ 
ducts, and other cast concrete components kept 
the manufacturing units busy; latterly de- 


Thc main activity of the Sub-Contracting 
Department of the Division has always been to 
contract to local authorities to provide houses 
to our design, and to our overall scheme of lay¬ 
out ; if the site is in Devon or Cornwall we 
normally erect them ourselves, otherwise wc 
sub-contract the erection to a local builder. 
During the last 19 years, we have in this way 
built over 50,000 houses for local authorities. 
The postponement or slowing down recently of 
various Government or local authority schemes 
has intensified competition from large building 
firms for such work as is available ; nevertheless, 
our long experience in housing development and 
our good reputation throughout the country is 
standing us in good stead, and our order book 
is satisfactory. 

Good progress has been made with the intro¬ 
duction of our industrialised system of house¬ 
building known as “ XW " (cross-wall). 

To the extent that measures, imposed by the 
Government last July have affected orders for 
the Direct Building Department, the activities 
of that Department are being directed more to 
building houses for subsequent sale in Devon 
and Cornwall on sites we have acquired for that 
purpose. 


CONCLUSION 

I would end this review as I began it, by 
paying tribute to the excellent co-operation 
given by all the 9,500, or so employees in the 
Group. Without their hard work, enterprise 
and loyalty, the excellent results for the year 
could not have been obtained. 


INDUS I RY I ACIN<; SUBS I AN 11 Al. BURDENS 

Industry is facing substantial burdens by way 
of additional Government .imposts for fringe 
benefits for employees, higher local rates and 
also a general increase in wages of 9 per cent; 
these have to be set against virtually no im¬ 
provement in productivity during the last six 
months and a stagnant index of industrial pro¬ 
duction. In default of a large rise in turnover 
or an increase in prices, profits and dividends in 
many industries will be seriously affected. It is 
true that the rising prices of ordinary shares do 
not reflect this apprehension regarding future 
dividends; this may well be attributable to the 
expectation of inflation combined with the 
scarcity of new issues and the improved mobi¬ 
lisation of funds. It remains to be seen whether 
the strength of the market will survive 
indifferent profit experience and the measures 
necessary to defend the value of sterling. 

The most reassuring factors in the economic 
position so far have been the behaviour of the 
American economy and the trend of profits of 
American industry. But the US economy is 
now, for the first time for ma^y years, showing 
some signs, of strained resources and it wilt 
require all the great skill w'ith which it has been 
directed during recent years to solve the chang¬ 
ing problems with which it is faced. 

OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 

The Trust has some 51 per cent of its funds 
in overseas securities of which 41 per cent are 
dollar investments. From most of these, the 
dividends will be unfranked and subject to 
Corporation Tat to the extent that they are not 
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offset by management expenses or debenture or 
other interest. Their net yield to the Trust will 
therefore be greatly reduced as compared with 
previous years and substantially below that 
obtained at present from the franked income re¬ 
ceived from British preference or equity shares. 
In these circumstances the Board naturally keeps 
under continuous review the advisability of 
making a switch from dollar investments to 
British equities. At the present juncture how¬ 
ever, it is not convinced that action on a major 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

scale is warranted. The full effect of the Finance 
Act 1965 will not be felt until 1967, since 1966 
will have the relative advantage of operating 
under the old system of taxation for three 
months. 

Valuation of investments at the year end was 
‘ again higher and the net asset value of the 
Company’s 5s. units was 21s. 9d. compared with 
20s. Od. in the previous year. These values 
contain 75 per cent of the ruling investment 
dollar premum at the year end and the total 


845 

premium ruling at the end of the previous year. 
The increase in the US dollar content of the 
portfolio from 38.4 per cent to 39.8 per cent 
is due to its better market performance and to 
the higher investment dollar premium; there 
was in fact a disinvestment in the US of some 
£122,000. There was a further reduction of 
investments in Australia of £90,000. Invest¬ 
ments in the UK have been increased by 
£190,000 and there was a rise also in our short 
term cash deposits. 


APPOINTMENTS (for further announcements see pages 846 to 851) 


Clerical Assistants 

l"he Electricity Council Invite applications 
for the appointments of Clerical 
Assistant* in the I-oad and Muiket 
Research Section of their Commercial 
Department at MUlbunk. 

They will be required to assist in work 
uiuinv tiorn I lie expanding Research 
Programme which Includes samplin-j 
investhraimns intu eon .umers* loau 
■■Juractnr.vifi.. eneiKV consumption .mi 
•mnerahlp at appliances. 

Can (I Mi a tea should have had considerable 
experience of aorklm* 'vlih (Inures and be 
familiar vuth desk calculators. Preference 
would be jo veil lo applicants who have 
an •■A" level OCR. pn^s in mathem »’:cs 
and aie picpaied to study for the* 
criminations of the Institute of 
Stilt 1st liiaiid. 

The j ..i)aiv will be within the SchIc 
. c 78u-1. duo p.-i annum Inclusive 
Apphc 1 1 mils -tui i iik iige. present povplon. 
■.iiliuv, oiifil.iic.itinns and experience, 
should be Imwarded to K. II. IlUfinfc’S. 
EeqA ssi-tunt secretary (Establishment*), 
rhe llciitui’v Council. 30 Millbnnl:, 
f,ondun, H.W 1. bv March 4. 1*10(1. 
tjuole P.ol. L/’O S)70. 


! The University of Leeds 
Appointments in the Department 
j of Education 

‘ Applications are Invited for TWO 
appointments ns LccLurer oi Assistant 
Lecturer In the DepaiLmeut ol Education. 

; Thc-e posts arise nom uh expansion in me 
research activities of the Pspartment and 
the eueutuhlul candidates will,bo expected t 0 
• play an importunt part in Initiatin'! end 
collaborating In experimental investigation*, 
i Applicants should have good qualifications 
i and pn«»£*utduate research experience in 
, hcf.u*aiion.il I'svchologv Oil Sociology OR 
I So- lal Psychology Applications will also 
be welcomed liom permits with a degree in 
S-iMsitc. together with rescan h experience 
i in ihe Held ot tli“ behavLuiiial -ciences. 

sertous coniilderaiion will be riven to 
, applications horn candidates holding dvrees 
I outside the fields specified above, if tlu>y 
■ have gxpaience of operational *e L emdi 
1 procedures and have knowledge of 
■ perumniil dcsit'ii, eampllnp techniques, 
i ,inr| the use ot inultivarlate smii'-ticul 
pmcduic- Teaching experience in a school 
»,i sin institution yf higher educ.itIon would 
l»c an advantage but Is nut e-scnnal 
Applii ,itlot)', (tluce copies, riaunj age, 

I quallllcatlona and experience, and naming 
1 III tec ufeii.es. Should icnch The Registrar. 

| Tin* Umveisity. f J ee'l’» 2 tlioru Mhom further 
, puiiiculais can be wbuin**di. noi l.wei than 
i March 28. Isoffi. 


Senior Statistical Assistant 

The Elect ncity Council Invlie appUoatloni 
for the appointment of Senior Statistical 
Assistants in the Load and Market 
Research Section of their Commercial 
Department at Mtlfbuii. , , L . 

They will be requiredJo Mat In work 
arising from the expanding Research 
Piograinaie which Includes Investigations 
bv means ot Oeld tests, and eompls 
surveys mtn consumers' load 
characteristics and ownsrshtp ot 
appliances m relation to demand, energy 
consumption and coats of supply. Data 
untamed from these investlgationsare 
piunared us input to IBM computers 
wild statistically analysed. 

A sound knowledge of data-praesslng 
uud exponenco in a statistics! office, 
roup ]mi with ability in statlstlca or 
mathematics are requirements ot these 
posts Deniable qualifications would be 
the Finui Examination of the institute ol 
Htali^riclom or the equivalent. 

The salary will be within the Scale 
C 1,299* Cl.64ft pei annum Inclusive. 

Applications, stating age, present 
position. *>iila m . qualifications and 
expeiiemp. -liquid be forwarded to 
K H HIJOHF8. Assistant Secretary 
(Establishment*). The Electricity Council. 
30 Millbank Iiondnn, 8W1 by 
Muici) 4. l%o Quote Ref ECQ/5i4. 


Government Economic Service 

University Courses in Economics for Graduates 


Graduates and final-year students are invited to apply for posts as 
Cadet Economists in the Government Economic Service. 


Cadets will go on a one-year course in Economics (two years if their degree is not 
in economics). When they complete it successfully, they will be appointed as 
ECONOMIC ASSISTANTS (salary £996-£1,659). There are good prospects 

of promotion thereafter. 


Imperial War Museum 

Principal Assistant to the Keeper of 
the Department of Records 

Post for man or woman, aged at least 20 and 
preferably under 39, in the Department of 
Records. DuUes involve presentation, 
classification, and utilisation of films, 
photographs, books, and manuscripts. 
Pensionable appointment tl Assistant Keeper, 
First Class, ot Assistant Keeper. Second 
Class, according to ago, qualifications, and 
experience. 

HJAUFICATIONS: normally first or second 
class honours degree in history or other 
suitable subject or post-graduate degree. 
Interest lo modern mill Lara history essential 

SALARY SCAUS (Inner London) : Assistant 
Keeper. First Clam, £l,776-£2,900; Assistant 
Keeper. Second Class. £985-£1.906. rising 
to £2.900 with normal promotion, starting 
salary may be above minimum on latter scale. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission, 

Savlle Row, London. W.l, for application 
form, quoting tsS3i«a. Closing date 
March 2fl. 1005. 

University of Manchester 
Faculty of Technology 

Application* arc invited for Lectureships or 
Assistant Lectureships and far aspoUitment_ 

os Research Assistant in the DEPARTMENT 
OF MANAOfc.MI-.NT SCIENCES trom persons 
with specialist knowledge ol any ol the 
following: industrial Control AoqounMM, 
Economic?. industrial History, Industrial 
Sociology oi industrial Engineering. The 
department n, an interdisciplinary department 
covering a Aide iange of subjects at 
undergraduate and post-graduate levels. It Js 
responsible ioi an undergraduate course m 
Management Sciences and for the 
Management Sciences content of courses 
offering honours In combination with a 
number nf established technologies and with 
langua-jcs 

These appointments will form an important 
addition to the existing staff of twenty. A 
-mod OniveiMty degree or professional 
equivalent with executive experience In 
industry are regarded Of essential for the 
lecturing posts. 

Sainiy according to qualification*, in rhe 
scales: 

Lecturers C 1.400 x C85 ~ C2.505 pn .innuin: 
Assistant Lcduicrs, £1,(190 x £73-£1.275 
per annum; 

Research AksiMuiiIs, £890 X £90— £900 per 
annum. 

Superannuation under the Federated 
tiupeiunnuaHon System for UniversiUee. 

Application forma may be obtained from 
the Registrar. The Manchester College of 
Science and Technology, Manchester 1, to 
whom tbev liouid be relumed by 
March 10. moo. 


Australian National 
University 

RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 
DEPARTMfc N f Ofc’ ECONOMICS 


ALLOWANCES Salary (or grant) £789 a year (more in London). 

University fees. Allowance for books. 

QUALIFICATIONS A degree (in any subject), preferably with 1st 
or 2nd class honours. 

AGE LIMITS At least 20 and under 27 on 1st March 1966. 

CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS 14th March 1966. 

For application form and full details of the posts we offer, please write to: 

The Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 

23 Savile Row, London, W.I., quoting reference 6350/66 


Senior Research Fellow or Research 
Fellow in the Indonesian Project 


Applications are invited for a poet iu the 
Department of Economics, Research School of 
Pacific Studies, as Senior Research Fellow 
or Research Fellow In the Indonesian Project. 
The Department ia concerned with theoretical 
and applied problems of economic growth and 
tiudv. Its primary Interest Is in the economlo 
development of the countries of South-East 
Asia and the Pacific region. espeolauy 
New Guinea. Malaysia and Indonesia, and 
in A us uu liaJ economlo relations with there 
countrlcH. The appointee, who should have 
a higher degree or equivalent research 
experience In Economics and a reeding 
knowledge ot Indonesian, will oe expected to 
undertake lerearch on aspects of ino 
Indonesian economy, In co-opciatlon with 
the Project team in Canberra and on ahorter 
periods ot fieldwork in Indonesia. 

The aalary of a Senior Research fellow la 
determined in the range 8A8,780-8A8,166 
(approx. C2,700-£2.230) and of a Reseojch 
Fellow, within the range IA4.800-SA8.300 
Uppiox. £ 1.9X0- £ 2,510). „ _ 

Superannuation la on the F.S.8.U. pattern 
with supplementary benefits. A grant 
sufficient for irovel both ways by the 
appointee and his dependants Is payable, 
and assistance with housing 1* provided 
Further paitlculara and ufenmitlon an to 
the method ol application may be obtained 
from tlie Association ofJponunqnwcah h 
Universities (Branch Office), Ma rl boron rh 
IloUhe. Pall Mall. lamdon, 8.W 1 
AgnUcations dare. Us Australia and 
London, on March it. 1HS. 
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Confidential 

Recruitment 
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Sales Research Officer East Scotland 

toa eighth 

figure turnover. 

AnewereMt to the Commercial Director Us 
primer; duties will tie to analyse the volume of 
booming atatistioal material; oanw out research 
on the user industries, changes In the direction or 
demand and market prospects for possible new 
uses or developments; construct share-of-marlcet 
estimates and sales forecasts. The group le a 
reoent formation and Its marketing orientation 
can open the wag to wider future responsibilities. 
Candidates, from age 24, should he economists 
with a statistical bent or qualified statisticians 
who have already had a few years In oommerce or 
Industry. Starting salary by agreement up to 
0,800 with contributory pension and Ilfs assur¬ 
ance. This appointment has been surveyed by 
an 1C8L consultant. Please write, giving brief 
relevant details of age. qualifications and experi¬ 
ence and quoting S.9620. Nothing will be disclosed 
without permission. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
14 St Vincent Place, Glasgow, C.1 


© 

ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS GROUP 

ECONOMETRICIAN 

English days Lovering Pochin & Co. Ltd. (t member of the 
English Chine Clays Group) invite applications for the post of 
ECONOMETRICIAN TO WORK IN THE Operations Research 
Scotian on problems of forecasting, market research and pricing 
policy. The main product of the Group is china clay, which is sold 
throughout the world to a wide range of industries including Paper 9 
Ceramic* Plastic* Paint and many others. 

The applicant should be under 30 years of age and preferably a 
graduate m economics with e good mathematical and statistical 
background; alternatively, a mathematician with an interest in 
econ o mics might well be suitable. Two years or more post-graduate 
expe rien c e would be an advantage. 

Pension and Life Assurance Schemes are In operation, together 
with a Profit Participation and Long Service Awards Scheme. 

Appke &ri om k confidence to :— 

The Commmy Secretary, 

English Cloys Lowering Pochin A Co . Ltd. 

John Keay Homo, 

St • Amtell, 

Cornwell, 



GREATER LONDON COUNCIL 


Research and Intelligence Unit 

STATISTICIANS 


The Greater London Council is now taking steps to appoint tan 
nucleus of professional staff for its Research mod Intelligence Una, 
which is being established under the recently appointed Director, 
Dr. Bernard Benjamin, Ph.D H F.l.A. 

To meet the requirements of the London Government Act, 1963, 
this Unit, unique in local government, is being sc* tip for the 
oonduot of investigations into, and the collection of information 
relating to, any matters concerning Greater London and the 
making available of Che results to any authority concerned with 
Jooal government in Greater London, government departments or 
the public. 

The Unit will afford interesting and expanding opportunities hi 
fields to be defined for qualified personnel with an imaginative 
and progressive outlook in research, the assembly and objective 
analysis of etatistieal information and the forecasting of trends 
«o guide the formulation of futme policies. It is intended that it 
atom make a major contribution to the future administration of 
Greater London; it will co-ordinate proposals for statistical or 
research work, advise on statistical and research needs and method, 
and faetf carry out a definite research programme. 

Initially applications are invited for appointments of three 
professional statisticians to develop the early stages of organisation 
of the Unit The salary scales offered are £3,340 x £135—£3,8*0 
or £2,790 l £105*—£3.000 according to qualifications and 

AppHoatfoai will be entertained from men or women with wide 
statistical nxporieoo* tmd (normally) first or second dees honouia 
degree or Dip Tech, in statistic* or other appropriate mis 
subject combined with statistics. Candidates with depress in other 
■nbpete hot with spec aafijr euitabit statistical eapencoce will he 
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Ayp Qc atloar forme, returnable by Mam fi f4* 1966, 
mm 6a obtained from rite Dhrectde of tmomgondo 
{CLfFJfiSdL The Camay Hall London, SAJ. 


Ministry 
of Aviation 

Assistance to Industry in the export field 

(Guided Weapons, Electronics and Aircraft Equipment) 

Appointment at policy-making level 
for an experienced sales executive 
from a large organisation 


Applications are invited for • post of Assistant Secretary in the 
Ministry of Aviation in London. This appointment is being made as 
part of die plan to recruit to the Administrative Class a small number of 
men and women possessing experience not normally available within 
the Service. The successful candidate will be concerned with the 
formulation of policy and assistance to industry in the export of guided 
weapons, military electronic equipment and aircraft equipment. H« 
will also be responsible for United Kingdom co-operation with other 
NA.T.O. countries in programmes in the guided weapons field. The 
post will involve some overseas travel. 

Candidates should have had experience of administration and sales 
negotiations on a large scale, and preference may be given to those 
whose experience has been in the electronics, guided weapons, or 
engineering industries. A knowledge of one or more foreign languages 
wifi be an advantage. 

Age lmM: et least 40 and under 46, on 1st March 196f. 

The salary scale is £3,583-64,585. There are prospects of promotion 
te Under Secretary (£5035) and above. 

Sclectien will be by interview in April 1966. 

For farther details, application form, and descriptive booklet mite to the 

CM teuton CottWhab* fit SnvUe Row, London, W.l, 
gearing $64716$. 

Closing dess 14th March, 1966. 


I 
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INFORMATION 


nOCHIMB MB moots 

ENGINEER (DESIGNATE) 


As part of its central information service Spillers Limited is 
shortly to introduce an information retrieval system. The 
Company is, therefore, seeking a young woman to set up 
and run the system. She will cither be a science graduate or 
possess practical scientific experience. 

The service will cover the whole range of the Company's 
products—flour, baking, pet foods and animal foods—as well 
its legal and economic information. Previous experience of 
classifying and indexing in un industrial library would be an 
advantage. 

An appropriate starting salary will be paid. Conditions of 
employment are excellent and the Company operates an 
attractive profit-sharing scheme. Please write for application 
form to: 

The Personnel Manager, 

Spillers Limited, 

Old Change House, 

Cannon Street, 

London, E.C.4. 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 

VACANCIES FOR 

STATISTICIANS 

The Director of Statistics and his staff are responsible for 
collection, analysis, and presentation of statistical and 
financial data, and for advising on the formulation of policy 
on all aspects of inland transport. The work is expanding in 
connection with the Ministry's programme of economic 
research and planning. 

SCOPE OF THE WORK includes: work on the design and 
mounting of large and small scale sample surveys; study of 
goods transport patterns in relation to the growth of the 
economy and the output and location of industry; studies of 
car ownership and travel by purposes and their relationships 
to economic and demographic parameters; development of 
regression models and other techniques for forecasting 
travel and transport demand; study of factors governing 
choice between modes of transport and the costs and 
utilisation of the road systems; development of a compre¬ 
hensive model of transport demand and total transport 
costs; evaluation of road accident trends and relationship 
with other factors; liaison with other Government statistical 
offices and international agencies. 

THE QUALIFICATIONS: 

Statisticians, age at least 28 years, with wide statistical 
experience and preferably a first or second class honours 
degree or diploma, or a higher degree. This must be in 
statistics, mathematics, or economics, or an appropriate 
main subject combined with statistics. 

THE SALARY SCALE: 

Statisticians , £2,335 to £3,192 (Inner London). 

There will be about five appointments on an unestablished 
basis initially, with prospects of establishment to permanent 
and pensionable posts. Salary may be et a higher point than 
the minimum for a candidate with exceptional qualifications 
and/or experience. 

GOOD PROSPECTS for permanent staff of promotion to 
Chief Statisticien (salary £3,585 to £4,585). Thera are also 
a few higher posts. 

WRITE to, or TELEPHONE the Establishment Staffing 
Division, Ministry of Transport, Room 8/109, St. Christopher 
House, Southwark Street, London S.E.I. (Waterloo 7999, 
Extension 2695 or 2908.) 



£3,215—£4,010 p.a. 

This appointment (being made now to ensure continuity when the present 
Programmes and Progress Engineer retiree) le at the Board's Transmission 
Project Group. Guildford. Surrey. 

The Engineer is in charge of a teem responsible for programming end progressing 
tho construction of the primary transmission system which includes the Board's 
new 400.000 volt system In England and Wales. The latest techniques of 
programming by computer and Critical Path Analysis are available, and It is the 
responsibility of the Programmes and Progress Engineer to detect eberrationa 
and inmate corrective action where completion dates could be prejudiced. 
Candidates should have tho necessary specialised experience, possess an 
engineur.ng degree or equivalent qualification, and be Corporate Members of one 
of the professional Engineering Institutions. 

Hzmxn 


iSfMSI 

Generating Board 


Application* stating ago,, qualification*, axparianca. protont petition 
and salary to N. Barry man, Paraonnai Off tear iHoadquartar*), Sudbury 
Mouaa. IS Nawgata Straat London, EC. I, by 14th March, 1HS. Quota 
Ref. E/73 


THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS has need of a PROJECT 
MANAGER for the Pre-Investment Survey of Fishing Harbours 
in India. The Duty Station will be New Delhi. Duration five years. 

Applicants should have either: 

1. University degree in economics or business Administration 
with extensive high-level experience in economic planning 
in the Ashing industry including the fields of landing, 
processing, distribution and marketing of fish; or 

2. University degree in civil or hydraulic engineering with 
wide experience in harbour development planning, 
preferably with some knowledge of fishing harbours. 

Fluency in speaking and writing English is essential. Salary 
US $17,400 (Gross) (or equivalent) to start, plus liberal fringe 
benefits. 

Requests for application forms should be sent to: 

The Chief, 

Recruitment Section, 

FAO Headquarters, 

ROME, Italy, 
quoting reference FI-1-66. 


EDINBURGH CORPORATION: EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 

APPOINTMENT OF 
PRINCIPAL 

A large new regional College of Commerce is to be built in 
Edinburgh and is expected to be completed in 1968. The College 
will provide facilities for a full range of studies in Business, 
Management. Commerce and Retail Trades mainly at an advanced 
level. The Committee proposes to appoint the Principal now so 
that he can take part in all the detailed planning arrangements 
and develop the nucleus of the new college during the intervening 
period. 

Applicants should have held a major post of responsibility in 
a College of Commerce or similar establishment and have had 
commercial and administrative experience and hold appropriate 
academic qualifications. 

Salary in accordance with the Teachers 1 Salaries (Scotland) 
Regulations which are at present under review. Under the pro¬ 
posed scales the salary for this post will be £4,225 per annum. 

Application forms and further information may be obtained 
from tne Director of Education, St. Giles Street, Edinburgh, with 
whom completed forms must be lodged not later than Friday, 
March 18. 1966. 


m 
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Iffi head of research 


The Independent Television Authority invitee applications for 
the post ol' Head of Research. 

The duties will he to plan and supervise the Authorities Research 
Programme in accordance with the requirement of the 1964 
Tele vision Act that arrangements shall he made “ for ascertain¬ 
ing the state of public opinion concerning the programmes 
(Including advertisements) broadcast by the Authority," to 
interpret information arising from this programme and from 
other research projects, and to advise generally on action to be 
taken on the basis of such Information. 

The successful applicant will need to have proved capabilities at 
senior level and to have had wide and varied experience in the 
operation of opinion and altitude research techniques. 

The post is in the salary range £3 t 585-fi3,966 and starting salary 
within this range wtU be according to,, age, experience and 
qualifloattonst 

Applications, giving full detail of qualifications and experience, 
together with the names and addresses of two persons, one of 
whom, if possible, should be the present employer from whom 
references can be obtained prior to interviews being held, should 
be submitted to the 

. Personnel Officer, 

Independent Television Authority. 

70 Brompton Road. London, 8.W.3, 
quoting reference No. E/683. 



ADMINISTRATIVE POSTS 
in the 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

(GRADES 5 and 7) 


About 15 posts for honours graduates. and 
other suitably Qualified candidates, normally 
with competent knowledge of at least one foreign 
language. It will be an advantage to have (a) a 
knowledge of economic, commercial, or financial 
matters or (b) pbst-graduate academic experience, 
especially work oh some aspect of foreign or 
public affairs or <c) a scientific education or 
background or (d) a knowledge of a Middle 
Eastern, African, Oriental, pr.Slavonic language or 
(a) experience' of oevelb^ind Countries or (f) 
experience of journalism or public relations. 

Age on 1st August, 1966 at least 27 and under 35 
(under 45 for candidates with regular service in 
H.M. Forces, Overseas Civil Service'or Sudan 
Service). 

Selection by tests and interviews in June and July. 

Salary scale: Grade 7 £1,829-£2,240, Grade 5 
£2,335-£3,192. Pensionable posts. Additional 
allowances during service overseas. 

Write Civil Service Commission, 23 Ssvile 
Row, London, W.1, for application form, 
quoting 292J66. dosing date 15th April 1966, 


Management Consultants Ltd 

PERSONNEL SERVICES DIVISION 

OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

MANAGER AROVMD £5,000 

Our client is one of the giants in the U.K. and 
the world. It operates a central internal consulting 
division which works both on its own initiative ana 
at the request of the numerous subsidiary com¬ 
panies. The Operational Research Manager will 
lead a small, high-calibre group of mathematicians/ 
statisticians who are responsible, in collaboration 
with other disciplines, for investigating areas where 
quantitative methods can be used to control and aid 
management decisions, both within spccilic func¬ 
tions and in the field of overall company business 
strategy. The appointment demands a commer¬ 
cially orientated and essentially practical man. He 
will be between 35 and 45 and must have an 
honours degree in mathematics, statistics or related 
disciplines. He will at present be engaged in similar 
work either as a consultant or with one of the 
niujor companies which practises operational 
research and will want to continue to develop his 
ideas in a stimulating atmosphere. A salary will 
be negotiated according to the age and experience 
of the successful man. Location -I on don. 

(Kef. AA6/I9I3/TL) 

The identity of candidates will not he revealed 
to our client without prior permission. Applicants 
should forward brief details , quoting the reference 
number, to: 

P.A. Managamant Consultants Ltd., 
Personnel Services Division, 

60a, Knightsbridgo, London, S.W.1 



FORD ATAVELEY 

STATISTICIAN 
FOR RELIABILITY 
ENGINEERING 

A Statistician is required to work on investigations connected 
with the reliability of Company products. He will analyse, 
correlate and interpret reliability data obtained from a variety of 
sources and work with other members of a team in developing 
new techniques of investigation and analysis. Computer 
services are available. 

Applicants must be qualified statisticians, preferably graduates, 
with experience in Engineering, Marketing Research or 
Computer application. 

Starting salary will be in the range of £1600-£1890 depending 
on qualifications and experience. 


Please write, giving details of qualification, age and experience to: 


D. D. S. Harvey 21/112 
Industrial Relations Manager, 
Ford Engineering Staff 
South Ockendon 
Essex 
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Principal Scientific Officer 1 Ministry of. Technology 


Ministry of Power 

A part In a tnm studying the state of 
Funl and Power technology, making technical 
und economic RBMsiimenis of l rends and 
development* and Interpreting the significance 
of the iitfurmaUon obtained In relation to 
policy. PenMonatte appointment In London 
fur man or woman. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Normally 1st 01 and 
clean Hone, degree. Dip Teoli. or nn 
H|iit\nloni or higher qualification In a 
leleVuni liranch at science, englrteenug or 
muthemntlGft. Qualifications or experience 
in ourmtiamtl research, economies, or in 
making technical and economic iisse^oinitN 
or procesite* or developments Is desirable. 
Kxpei lance In or related to some xalpeot of 
the fuel and power Held advantageous b-)t 
nut essential. 

SALARY (Inner London): £J{..138-£3.1!>S. 
martin* salary may be above minimum. 
Hromonon prospects. 

WRTTtt : to Civil 8ei\ine Cotninlwlon. 
unvile Row. London. W 1. for nppUMt'lon 
form, quoting C\os\m date hurt 

has been extended to Min.-h 18, I IMS. 
OundldnteN who have already applied need 
m>i ih» >4> .ivuin. 


Mid-Essex Technical College 
and School of Art 

Victoria Road. South. Chelmsford 

in view of cunUnuod expansion of work. 
pnriK'uluily at Advanced level, the following 
uddlUunul appointments are required from 
September 1. HHJ0. For nil posts, suitable 
academic und profe.ssiotv.il C|iiu11ficv<>iuit.> aie 
e-i-icnllul with appropriate expedeuce. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
MANAOPMENT 

ill PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
MANAGEMENT to lecture ill Mananemml 
Courses and to be ic.spon.iiblo for >h >j ir 
tmthei UevclfipmcMi undei tlic general 
direction of tlie Head of Department. 

(J) PRINCIPAL LECTtmi-.n IN 
ECONOMICS to be respunwhle for niT.un'sins' 
the ictu'lung of Kounumu'i ilmni-clium * lie 
Department and pHiticuluily ro tike rh.>rie 
of the Ci)Ui..c.s fur (he Nuiionni 

Diploma in Bu.slncss Snnlirv Applicant a 
.diu'ild lints a Hither De-Jiee m Ftijuumc-s. 

(Ii LKC1URFR IN LAW . i-pwhlo of 
Imic1i.iv4 In Final Jhottv-'ioml .nnl.oi LL U 
Com sum. A detiee In Law is essen'lul. 
SALARY .SCALES: 

pi incii).• I Iviiiirri. C 3 78u x C 70 (1) x 
jC7«i tM to I 1 -.600. 

Lixui'M. s: 1 Hih x j:•>€» in x CDS t.n to 

£/.ho ? , 

Aml-stance tonards (lie «■•»: t of romuvsil 
evpMi-e'- may be ‘liven 
Appiiration forms and tut’hei particulars 
from tin.. Principal 

University of Bristol 

Applu uti'itp. uit* invited foi the 
eppoiiiiiueiii uf 

Lecturer (Grade II) 

in 

Economics 

within the Department uf Economics 
tenable irom August 1. lsxiU. Balmy 
wale £1.400-£2,080 (bar): £3.105-£2.808 
per annum. F 111 liter particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar. University 
Senate Houyc. Tyndall Avenue. Bristol 3. 
to whom nppllealloDH must be sent by 
Mai eh 10th. 


University of Birmingham 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Research Associate or Assistant 

Applications are Invited for Hie post of 
Nerearch Associate or Research As.dn'aht to 
work with Mr. D. J smyfli on »he 
construction of short-term rnreratiMnn models 
of tlic Australian economy. Some training 
in quant ltatlve methods h de«irnble. 
Applications should reach the Assistant 
Registrar. Faculty of Commerce and So* lal 
Science, The University of Birmingham. 
Bhinlngham Ifi. from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, by March 11th 


The University of Sheffield 

Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited fur the following 
posts: 

1. LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER 

in MATHEMATICAL ECONOMICS ^ 

2. ASSISTANT LECTURER In ECONOMIC 

STATISTICS 

3 . ASSISTANT LECTURER in ECONOMICS 
Posts (1) und (2) tenable from October I. 

l'MJ, or such eurller date nn may be 
arrunged: post (.1) tenable from October i. 
IMG, An eoonomist interested In economic 
etathitlcK would be suitable lov post (3). 

Initial ealarlci according to qualifications 
and experience on the soales; Lecturer. 
£1,400 x £88— £2.808; Assistant Lecturer, 
£1.080 x £W—£1.378, with F8.S.U. 
provision. FUfthar-partleulara may be 
obtained from the Reglswar. to wliom 
applications (fou^copies), including the 
names and addressee of three referees, 
should be sent by March II. 1888. 


Building Research Station 

Gam ton, Watford, Herts 

ASSISTANT EXPERIMENTAL OFFICERS/ 
EXPERIMENTAL OFFICERS fur Building 
Opr rat luns and Economic* Dlvh-lon to skhi»i 
I n econometric 1 studies ot the cow ruction 
lnrtu-i’ 7 , paitlcuUuly the resource usage In 
the industry and in other itidu»u<*J sevUM* 
runntbuimg to its work. 

QUALIFICAtIONB : Degree in economies 
or a related subject with experience 01 the 

a lic.itiun ul muthemalicAl terhOiMur... >u 
Ubltlul piobleinri neceMairy. | leUirii. w to 
HppllciuiiH who also hold "A" level 
MUillfii'-.itlonit In science m imu^t-niailv-*. 

SALARY: A.L.O.. £803 tat '-Mi -<.1017 
ful 2d ur over) — £1/143; 1J.O. iimuunmn 
Ji). £1 :iS5— £1,7J4. 
f'roflpiMiis of peiiiuiueui p»n<ilun;tnle 
simolntmemr.. 

APPLICATION FORMS tioin the Dlreeiur 
•it Hie above atlilies?, iiunUii* b/AK 101. 
Closing date Muivh 18. IDGG. 


Inner London Education Authority 

Balham and Tooting* 

College of Commerce 

Tootnvi Broadway. Loudon. S W.17. 

Appllcui 1011 N are invited from s«afl •«» 
p.Mi.ivpate In new development*. ii> 
u< I'nUfPanoy training. 

TWO SENIOR LECTURERS and THULE 
I K'CTURL'.'RS will) appropilu'e qUuUn..muni 
mill mperienee In the iield*. ul Account enev. 
.si.tiisi.ee, or Erunomai Hr. me inquueii 
Immediaiely in ihK huge und exp-.nidiiig 
r.uUepe ut Advuueed Bustne*-K S’..idles 
Mu ],11 y ,t'.iles: 

Sen.nr Tori Hirer. C M40-1 :»..78ii (plus 
Luildi.]) Allow erne £<11); 

Leer uier. £ l .H75- £3.140 (plus I.unriutl 
A Him ;i nee 4! VO t. 

Ai)|)ll'-»m.s loi new nn'■ ,, . -tie 

invnrd in apply <'Kaiinv. niH'i't'i '.«» 'he 
S'.'irlinv tor lunhei pnrlSeul.im, and fmui 
h’ui liable in iwu week*. 


University of Birmingham 

l-ACUl.lY OK COMMERCE AND 
.sort A I. Sf'lKNCf 

Dcpiu tment oj Indushial Economics 
und Hu&inexx Studies 

Aupl'c iiunis wie invited lui po'-tf- as 
LnU'O!. ..11(1 A‘.M 1 I;>IU Leeuiiti- bi.lll 
i.'iiipni .11 \ a'id i)u ilia'lent. Siax-evilul 
1 . n(ln» i'< ■, v -ll be u-quiiL'd to le. inn* in « i.e 
ci mme uf liie follow liu* HeldM Pure Tluuiy. 
Bu: iiie- ■> .uiJ I'.iigineciin^ beourmue'.. 

Ma 'p'inu ami Nuiltiual and ne^onal 
PI..in*ii.'j. Special qualifieaiioiiF in 
•iiuniiliiiive mUluiJs will be an advaniave. 

Saliiii MMln: LcelUil'iS. £ 1.400 2 s 185 
10 £ “J ) ton; \ LH8 lit £'J..i05: A".i*i»ni 
I erl ill fi * LI U.iU S £ 75 *0 £ l ,'7.v 

liiii'e copiVh ol uppllcaiions, mficther with 
n.iim;^ and addres-e.v of iwu icteivi".-. niu-t be 
S. Ill In Maieli 11th lo Ihe Assi lain HfjMrtii 
'• of C’nnuneire und Sneml S. leuce. 

The University of Bitiiiiu»U»in, 

BuLiiin-hum 18. from whom further 
PHriv.iiuif, 11114 \ bo obLRiiiod. 


Oirton College, Cambridge 

Arpllr.iMnnh are invited foi 'he post of 
Ct.ll've l^mnei or AsHis^ant Leeuner 
111 Hr.iory or Economics, preference 
” ill be nveii to applicants In ll.htmv 
will) » -ipoclal InteiC'.t In Mud<>in 
l-uinpean. Auierlciiti «»i hcnnoinie Hrttory 
m in EeonomieR with :» ^peeI»l ln»eit«st 
in Fcoiuimlc History. The per^n 
.•Plioitiled will he expected to lake up 
in.- tluiic.s nn October 1. oi as ^oort 

il»"iraPi»r a. 1 nny be it ri.in tad 
Applications :Mould be rreetvod nut Imcr 
Ihun Match .11. lfiliG 
Applieniions including u slatemenl of 
(lU.illiiriiMons and the names ol thiee 
1 ell-ices Humid be xeni In Hie Sccif»aty 
lo ihe Cnutieii. from whom tun her 
piiiin-nl.iis may be obtained. 


University College of 
North Wales, Bangor 

Department of Social Theory 
and Institutions 

Appl tea lions me invited fur rvn posts (n 
Social Administration and tn Hnriolngv 
(wltli specinl reference to the met hurt. »)o^v 
uf ihc Social Si'ienees). Appointrnctits will 
be made on the Ltelurer ut Assistunt 
teriuier xiade acrurding 10 a-je and 
expel fence 

The Minty scale for a Lecturer is 
£1.400 x £88 -£2.806 and tot an AsMstunt 
Lrctuter £1,060 x £78— £1.276 (both scales 
under review), in addition there are 
P8 8.TI. benefit*. 

Applications (two copies), giving deUlls 
of ago. qualifications and experience. 1 . 0 /ether 
with the namee of three referees, should be 
sent by March 31 st to the Reglstrur. from 
whom fun Iter pnrtlculara may be obtuined. 


UGANDA 

The Ducces^fii] Government owned but iDdependenhy operated 
Uganda Development Cbrjjofation huo vacancies for thit following 
senior biaff: r 

ladastriaf Prejeet EvaiattlM Offteer 

To carry out the evaluation, of, indufttrial projects cither in 
new enterprises or by the jk^miflffon of existing subsidiary 
companies. Applicants, preferably economists or with financial 
qualifications, should have experience of project evaluation, in <a 
diversified industrial concern. Salary" range £3.00Q-D,500 per 
annum. 

Agrieilturat PrtjMt Eyahatimr Offiaar 

To cany out the evaluation of new agricultural projects. 
Applicants should be agricultural economists with' ability to 
present figures in lucid form. Experience of livestock deyetofimtort 
and/or tropical agriculture would be an advantage. Salary range 
iJ.OOlMJ.5UO per annum. 

Both posts would be for a minimum contract* of two years. 
Free housing accommodation and medical benefits provided. 

Candidates should write to: 

Room 301, 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT, 

Eland House. Stag Place. I ondon, S.W.I. 
giving a summary of personal detail* inekidmg full name, and 
quoiing reference RC 284 1 183/04. ■ - 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 845 to 851 


WANTED BY ESTABLISHED 
FIRM OF C ITY MERCHANT 
HANKERS 

Mjiui'cr o take charge of Com- 
uu.liul II. nuictit. Only nv.m with 
hext pelvic il'ia and proven e a per fence 
need appl". SaUrv und icrim of 
cmploymctii hy ncgotiutkm. Box IWS. 


ECONOMIST or STATISTICIAN 

The Statistics Department of The Cotton Board has a vacancy for a 
young man or woman, preferably not over 26 yearn of age, with a 
good degree in economics and/or statistics. The work, which provides 
excellent experience, includes economic intelligence and research on 
a wide variety of matters concerning the textile industry and involves 
contact with top management in the industry. The starting salary 
will be commensurate with age, qualifications and experience. 
Applications, giving full details, should be addros9ed to the Director 
of Statistics. The Cotton Board. 3. Alberton Street, Manchester, 3. 


Lecturer in Economics 


with special reference to 
MARKETING 

Applications are invited for the Above full-time appointment to commence as early 
n possible - 

Lminer in rteiionucs with special refatener to marketing. Candidates should hold 
• an honours device m economics and have had either teaching experience at degree 
level or pracricil expenepte in marketing, market research oi advertising. The 
appointment offers an opportunity to devaiop studies in marketing and allied subjects, 
together with scope foi research and participation in futuie postgraduate courses. 
Salary sole-£1 875 to £3.140. 

I in th«r p*rin >ii» 4 . together with the form of application to be returned os soon aa 
possible, may be obtained (torn 


The Roglatrmr, 

PORTSMOUTH COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Hampvhire Terrace, Portsmouth, Hampshire. 

Tel. Portsmouth 21371. * 
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UNIVERSITY OF/KENT AT CANTERBURY 
FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applications are invited for appointment with effect from 
October1906. o» LECTURER <K ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in the following subjects: 

ECONOMICS 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STATISTICS 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University at Kent, at Canterbury, Canterbury. 
Completed applications should be received not later than 
Wednesday, March 30, 1966. 


University of St. Andrews ■ 

Tit* University Court Invites applications 
tor the Chair of Russian. Tha Professor 
will be a member of StTSalvator's Cofiege. 

St. Andrews. Salary CUN; FJBJB.U.; 
grant towurds expenses of furniture 
removal. Applications (39 copies), 
including the names of three referees, must 
be lodged by March3Lip««. with the 
Secretary or the UBlmatty., College Oats. 

Bt, Andrews. Fife, from whom further 
particulars may ba obtained. ^ 

For further announcements 1 

i 

see pages 845 to 851 ] 

If you are a qualified hortlculturallat, 
you could worn as an lnstrucrar/demonstrator 
m British Honduras for a year. Professionally 
qualified agriculturalist* of every sort are 
wanted by Voluntary Service Overseas. 

3 Hanover Street. W.l. 

The University of Leeds 

Applications are Invited for appointment sa 
Lecturer or Asslstaht Ucturer ln Social 
statistics The lueeastfuk candidate vui no | 

expected to tahe up the appointment on 
October 1. 1080. Be wUl be expected to take | 
part in teaching undergraduates, who uto 
Statistics as a special group in the 
Sociology degree, and to instruct graduate 
students in research methods. Other things 
being equal, preference will be given to 
candidate Interested in sampling theory and 
survey analysts. Computing facilities 
available in the University include a KDF » 
Computer. Salary on the seek £l.05o x i 
£98—£1,275 for an Assistant Lecturer or 
£1.400 x £88—£2.509 (efficiency bar £2.105) 
for a Lecturer. Initial appointment at any 
point on the scale. , 

Applications (three copies), stating age, 
qualifications and experience, und naming i 
three referees, should reach The Repisirui, 

The University. Leeds 2 (tram whom further 
particulars can be obtained), nut later liun 
March 31. 1065. ' 


Clerical Assistant 

The Electricity Council Invite applications 
for the appointment of Clerical Assistant 
in tlie Load and Market Research Section 
of their Commercial Department at 
Millbank. _ 

The work le varied and interesting, and 
the successful candidate should have a 
knowledge of bookkeeping and office 

{ iroeedure. A knowledge of shorthand 
yplng is desirable. 

The frilnry will be within the Scale 
£ 780-£990 per annum Inclusive. 

Applications, stating age. present 
position, sultry qualifications and 
experience, should be torwarded to 
K. H HUGHES. E.q , Assistant Secret?r* 
(Establishment:.). The Electricity Council. 
30 M'llb.ink. Lundmi. S W 1 bv 
March 4. l!M8. Quote Kef. LCO/577. 


University of Bristol 

DEFARTMI.NT OF MENTAL HEALTH 

Research Associate or Research 

Assistant 

The Universliv his received n grant from a 
Trust Fund which enables os to set up a 
small research team to study tamily prixeiie 
affecting the middle-aged. and to which we 
now wish to mnka an appolntmefnt. The 
person appointod wUl be a social scientist 
with some experience of research methods, 
arid who is interested in developing studies 
within a broad framework. The research 
will entail wurkaiu with a variety ul ujetu.ic 
within the community, and would be 
concerned with the pioce-s ot o',-elng. 

Tlw department is a small, homogeneous 
group of people, and several related lines of 
research ure either In progrt-K or suiting 
soon. We also have close links with other 
departments in the Unlvuisitj. both medical 
and non-medical. . 

The salary would be In the ranee C 1.400 x 
£ 8j—£2.080 or £1.050 X £75— £1,275. 
according to the Applicant’s experience and 
qualifications. The appointment will be 
made as won an po*sibK and applicationi 
should be made to tlie Registrar. University 
of niistul. The Senate HuJte. Briuol 2, 

Ui soon as pu'.vble. 



THE BAHRAIN PETROLEUM 
COMPANY LIMITER 

AWALI, BAHRAIN 


TEACMH lISCIBiCIS MAIKNAIIGS 


A vacancy is likely to arise on the teaching staff of the 
Company Training Centre, for Bahraini nationals, for a Teacher 
of Physics and Chemistry with the ability to offer mathematics 
as a subsidiary subject. 

The Company's comprehensive training programmes coyer 
apprenticeship training schemes am) adult employee training 
through full time courses to London University Overseas G.C.E. 
# ‘O m Level. 

The classrooms and science laboratories arc modern, -well 
equipped and fully airconditioned. The position will also afford 
opportunities for a teacher interested in programmed instruction 
techniques. 

Commencing salary of not less (fify £1,800 per annum will 
be offered (there is currently no Income Tax payable in Bahrain) 
in addition to which free furnished, airconditioned accommodation 
and living allowances are provided. An initial kit allowance, 
medical attention, paid home and local leaves (passage paid for 
the former and generous assistance towards the latter) are also 
provided, together with participation in Pension and Provident 
Fund Schemes. * 

Qualified men, aged under 45. should apply to: Caltex Services 
Limited, Caltex Hous©v Knighhbridge Green, l.onddlf, S.W.1, 
quoting ref. MATHS/EC. 
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The London Sohool of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

The Unit for Economic and Statistical Studies 
on Higher Education invitee applications to 
fill the vacancy of Reaoarch Assistant to 
work in the field ol educational planning. 

Applicants should be graduates in ataihulcs. 
economics or allied subject* (but with 
statistical content). Preference would be 
given to candid \tea with previous research 
experience. selaiiea range at present from 
£878 to £1.250 according to age and 
experience. The appointment would 
commence as soon as possible on a dare to 
be detm m ned by mutual agreement. 

Applications should be sent by Mnrch ti. 
191$. to the Unit’ll Research Secretary, 
London, School ot Kconomlce and Political 
Csloncc. Huuihtpu Street. London. W.C 2, 
from r/hom further particulars may be 
obtMn.'d 


TRAVEL 


Mathcmatician/Statlstician 

The EteeiriHty Council Invite application 
for the appointment of a Mathematician/ 
Stat'nUcl in m the Load and Market 
Reseat ch Section of their Commercial 
Department at Millbank. 

He or ft hi will be required to assist in 
work uric nj from the expanding Res^uich 
Programme which includes Investigations 
by means of fteld tests und sample surveys 
Into consumers' load characteristics ana 
ownership ol appliances In relation to 
demand, energy consumption and costs 
of simply. Data obtained from these 
Investigations are prepared as Input to 
IBM computers and statistically analysed. 

Candidates should normally possess a 
detree In Mathematics or Statistics. or 
have passed the final examination of the 
Institute of Statistic ions. Some 
experience in the application of 
statistical techniques, particularly 
multiple regression analysis, and in 
c-jmp'itsv methods ol data processing Is 
desirable. 

The salary will lv within the Beale 
£ 1,710-£2.115 per annum Inclusive The 
maximum a Ml rise to £2.205 per annum 
on Anril 1, l f »>3. Applications stating 
ago. prevm* portion, salary, qualifications 
end expe'-ten*—. should be forward**! to 
K. H. liu^b"", F-q . Assistant Secrete* y 
(kstubl*rhments). The Electricity Council. 
20 M-im«»ik londnn. S.W.I. hv 
Mar.h 4 105V. Quote Ref. ECO '375 


Library Clerkships 
(Scientific) 

House of Coriunons 

Application* are invited from nun and women 
tux two po&U. 

(:>.) Senior Library Clark. Age at least 
30 i.nd p.-rorably under 46; 

(b> Library Clerk Age normally under 28. 

A .MCIP NTrFIG srOTION of the libnry 
to be £.«»•, uo to Members of purllameni 
in the fluids of scientific and technological 
development. TLiia is a unique opportunity 
lor alert end conscientious people interested 
in speciulin library work and In scieutific 
intermit.on scarves. but they will also he 
cipretert to |ram the duties ot other branches 
of the libury and to take part in these as 

inquired. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Candidates mutt have 
a uniter. nv d ,,, r , ec ”>Hh lit or 2nd tli.. 
hor)oUi:>. or dwice awmdt'd for pu ' ■ irtiwte 

r.tudy or reran oh, preferably In natinl 
science or engiaesrin?. 

Fur *hp renter post, oxpdrlenrp In a 
scientific llbiary oi in scientific Juumalivm. 
or kno* le 1 to of the pro^serr. of scientific 
Information iet> level, or administrative 
exp^rtencs un advantage. . . 

FINAL YLAR STUDENTS may apply for 
pO:.l. (b) 

SALARY (inner London): Senior Libra it 
C lerk, £1 715-£2.900; Library Clcik. 

£r>5-.i i.OOG; £ 195 night duty allowance 
whrra applicable; further promotion proin'"'*-. 
S'urtln-* *.iit-y may be above tha minimum 
on hath , nal"i. Non-contrlbutory pension. 

WRIT; to Civil Service Commisriun. 

Bavlle Row. London, W.l. tor applied um 
form, ouonn: 5357/55. Closing date 
M.m-.h 21. 1950. 


SITUATION 

WANTED 


BARRISTER'ECONOMIST, 38. employed by 
major interniiMonal company at over £3 000, 
might move it offered challenging Job at 
similar salary Box 1W8. _ 


FARM HOLIDAYS-1956 Guide covering 
" Britain’s Beet Farm li Country Ouebt 
Houses.” Full board from £8 per week. 

Send 4 k, 8d. FARM UUIUti LTD., 

18 HIGH STREET, PAISLEY. 

1006 GUIDE TO BRITAIN (David Murdoch’s) 
covering Biilaiu’s Value for Money Holiday 
Accommodation. The perfect Touring Guido 
lot Bed and Breakfast, and Bed. Breakfast 
and Evening Dinner. Covers all Britain. 
Illustrated throughout. Price 3s. 0d. 

1 Obi a mable through W. H. Smith and all 
Oood Booloihops. 

1 BUSINESS AND 

, PERSONAL _ 

! SAVll.E ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled export 
• orders direct fiom eminent lai’ors including 

> 1*. a. Andcnon. Benson Ik Clejg. Huntsman. 

: Kllaour St French, etc. Suits, overruns Horn 
12 tins. REGENT DRESS CO.(2nd Floor lilt). 
! 14 Dover Sin*.'l, Plccaihlly. Lnnduii, W.l. 

> HYDe Park 7180. 

0 

' THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF 
I APCOUNTANrS AND AUDITORS LIMITED 
. (Inuornrimied 1033). The nett Examination* 
1 will be held trum Muv 24 to 27. I960. 

Membei .hip can only be obtained by those 
i who have pa.-sud the prescnlud exammivionn. 

' Coplas of rtv» Syllabus are obtainable from the 
. Sec re la vy, Stamford Hnuss, 2-4 Chibwick 
j High Road, London. W.4. 

I Almost anv scientific and learned period'cals. 

! prui^edinvK. transactions, etc., warn-*!], 
i II. Poidc^. 5?')B Flnchl^v Rnnd London, 

I N.W.3. Tel : HAMpbload 9871. 

: Your Oddments 

of Jea cilery bring lood and rlieller lo 
I dcsilturc children and old people. We get 
; aoort pi Ice:.. 

I WAR ON WANT. 

9 Madeley Road. Ealing. W 5 

TOP PEOPlF ,f ) SFGRFTARirS .ire - c)« 
pl'ii’"d generally by Stella Fi. her Bureau in 
the Strand. 

The Institute or Cost and 
Works Accountants 

63 Poitland Place, Loudon, W.l 

June 1966 Examinations 
The next examinations (Parts 7-V) will be 
held o( rh* usual home and ovarseok centres 
on June 0. 7 and 8. 1966. Applicationa on 
Form C (obtain iblc on i-'ceipt ol 
pelf-addios^ed auiiiined label) should be 
received ut ill- Institute as noon an pus- ible. 
und in any c.\*e nut luter than March 10th 
lor uv , ‘r*«ri , j and April lot li lor home 
cundldutuK. A r »» /u(c entries rj'll be accepted. 

Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
Co. Limited 

Hudson’s BiV Oil and Gar, Company Liui)r n d 
reported record net earnings nt Mb.J^.t.ouu or 
84 cents per share for 19(15. a gain of 
11 2 per c*»nt. from the 811.8(1 t,(U)» or 
75 cents per Kliare eained in the previous year. 
Net cash income generated lioui opeiaUoiu 
also reached a new peak increasing by 
7.6 por cent, to 429,444.000 or 51 61 per share. 
L. J. Richards. President, said that opciatuu 
volumes reached now hlcrhs in 19Q5 with u 

2 per cent, increase In pioductlon ot nude oil 
end natural wns liquids to uu averaije ot 
38.890 barrels per day. an 18.5 pur cunt gam 
in Kales of nniutnl ans to nn av^rmre of 

UR 2 million cubic feet pei d:iv and u 
40 p>>r cent. Increase in sulphur wiles to an 
nveuiKe of 341 lung tons per day. Hon over 
Ihe thruugliput volumes on the Oompany’v 
pipe line systems declined by 2.2 per cent, to 
an avert k»’ ol 87.503 barrels per (lav. 
Expenditures for finding and developing 
reserves including both C'ipllul und esp , n , -e 
outlays totalled 531,480.000 as comp.ii'd m,; li 
$27,805,000 In 1904. This reflects an increased 
emphasis on exploration activities with 
expenditures for this purpose almost, 

50 per cent higher At 818.01D.000. Additions 
to reserves fioin new discoveries, extension:; 
and revisions substantially exceeded the 
volume of hydrocarbons produced and sold 
dm Ini the year. The more noteworthy 
discoveries and extenrlona In which the 
Company participated in H)6A Included three 
widely spaced oil discoveries and nxtem.lnns at 
Nlplsl, a dual gas and oil dhcovery at 
Brnvenu River and gas discoveries at 
West Marlboro and Kavbnb South ell of which 
ore located In West Central Alberta. 

Significant oil dlsooverles were also mads 
in the East Peeiay area of Nortlva-t.cn' 

British Columbia and at frenchman Butt* 
in Northwestern Saskatchewan,_ 


EDUCATION; COURSES & SCHOLARSHIPS 


Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (hcon.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy. Secretaryship. 
Law, Coating. Banking. Insurance, 

Marketing. O.C.E , and many (non-exam.) 
courses In business subjects including the 
new Stockbrokers end stockjobbers course. 

, Write today for details or advice, elating 
iubjecta in which interested, to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. Q0/2). Bt. Aljbatia. 

or call at 30 Queen YMtorta Street, 

Londnn. E.C 4. City 6874. 

(Founded 1910 ) 


Tuition at Home 

Woieey Hall (Est. 1804) provides successful 
courses fur Q.O.E. (all examining Boards), 
and tor London University External 

B. 8c.Eoon., B.A., B.D.. Site., LL.B. Degrees; 
also Diplomas and Certificates. 1.934 Wolsey 
Hall students pained B.Sc.Boon, since 1950, 
Tuition also for Law. Statistical Becietaml 
and other Professional Ex 

M lSosDeotu^ir^^!^"Ww Fletcher. 

C. B.E.. LL.B . principal. Dept. P.17, 

Wolsey Hall. Oxford 
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The University of 
Manchester 

Graduate School of Politics and 
Public Administration 

About FIFTEEN places will be avnllable in 
Ocuibet. I0ti«, to BviiikD students who wish 
to enter 'he Graduate School. Applications 
are invited from graduates and from those 
giiiduatlna In the summer of 1098 provided 
they aie ot first clii'S or guod upper second 
<• 1 . 1 quality Experience suggests that such 
Mudents should have little difficulty in 
obtaining grants. 

The Robbins Report, made It dear that 
f hp:e will be a serious shortage of good 
graduates In the social sciences during the 
next lew years. We ere therefore ready to 
.tivept applicants graduating In related 
Arts subjects, such as history, philosophy 
and modern languages, as well as la 
•scientific disciplines which train students in 
Mi* use of statistics and mathematical model.*. 

For further particulars apply to thl 
Secietwy. Department of Government 
(Room 18), Manchester Onl varsity, 
Manchester 13. 


Proposed University of 
Surrey 


Loughborough College 
of Techology 

Louxli borough. Leicestershire 
(University Deslenstiii 

One-Year M.Sc Course in Industrial 
Engineering and Management 

This one year full-time residential course 
ix designed to provide advanced education and 
naming in the fieldrof Industrial engineering 
and management. It Is intended to g.ve 
xrnduntes in different disciplines the 
opportunity of studying the principles 
underlying management, and a broader 
understanding of the environment in whi'ii 
management decisions are made, combined 
with a working knowledge of the •fieo'ivc 
management methods now available 
The course haa been designated as xui'nble 
tor the award of a Master's degree upon r ne 

B iomulgation of the College's 4tarns is « 
mversity and la recognised by the Social 
Science Research Council for the 'enuie of 
lie Advanced Course Studentships. 

The course Is open to University graduates 
in any subject and »o those with equivalent 
piofebMiomil qualifications, but it is 
particularly designed for graduate in science 
and technology who wish to move our side 
the field of their original specialisation and 
to engage in more general activities in 
business. 

Applicants who wish »o be considered for 
the next September entry should Apply to 
the Academic Registrar, fiotn whom further 
details may be obtained. 


Postgraduate Diploma in 
International Economics 

Applications are Invited from candidates 
with a degree In Economics or an allied 
subject, or with a suitable professional 
qua!lllcation. for admission to a 
Postgraduate Diploma course in 
international Economics. The duration 
of the course In one academic year. It 
Is designed for those who wish to enter 
industries helling in overseas markets, 
govern mem departments. International 
nrganlhutUms. or to undertake further 
rrxeuich. 

Inquiries and applications should be 
add leased to The Academir Registrar. 

The Proposed university of Surrey, AT 
BaMpiseu College ol Technology, 

London. H W 11 


University of Glasgow 

Management Studies 

Applications are invited foi the next 
PohLgrsduate Diplomu Cuumc in Management 
Studies a inch star's in October, 1999 
A<> well u* "uch baric subiecrs as Economics, 
Accountancy. Industrial Relations and 
Psychology the cuuise include* a treatment 
of Personnel Management Marketing, 
Statistics. Operational Research antf the 
Business Application* ot Computers. 

Applications will be considered from 
graduates of anv bnckaiound (hough 
8nence. Engineering and Economics uie 
prefcired. industrial experience though 
desirable is nut considered essential for this 
course. Non-graduates with an equivalent 
qualification will be consideied if this is 
will-ranted by their industrial experience. 

The Science Reseatch Council has accepted 
this course as suit a hie for the award of 
Advunued Course 8'urienrxhips so that 
candidates with an Honours degree in Science 
or Engineering may be considered for 
such an Award. 

Further details and appli.a'ion forms may 
be obtained by writing to. 

The Secretary, 

Management Studies. 

University of Glasgow, 

Glasgow. W 3. 


University of Glasgow 

Scholarships for Advanced 
Study in Arts 

The University of Glasgow offers three 
Scholarships ol €760 a yeui. with remission 
•if fees and tenable lor two yeais from 
October. 1096 to graduates holding good 
Honours degrees of other Universities who 
propose to pursue rulMimc advanced study 
or reseauh in subiecta tailing within the 
Faculty ot Arts (Classics. Sumltio Languages, 
English. French. Get man. Italian, Hispanic 
Studies. Celtic Languages. Slavonic Languages. 
Scandinavian Languages. Philosophy, History. 
Music. Psychology. Economics. Politics, 
Mathematics and Ocography). 

The Scholars will be required to oome 
into residence at Glasgow and to pursue 
their work under supervision In the University 
during term-time. Applications will be > 
considered from candidates who hope to 
obtain their qualifying degrees in Urns to I 
begin residence at Glasgow in Ootober, 1966. 
Preterenoe will be given to applicant* who 
urg entering upon post graduate studies tor 
the tint time. 

Candidates should apply to the Oltrk to 
the Faculty of Arts not later than March 31 st. 
giving full and clear particular* of the study 
which they propose and of their previous 
aoademio career Two telerem should be 
asked to send direct to the University, 
testimonials relating to the applioanri 
efts meter ahd academic ability, 

ft is .important that candidate* Should 
give detiljs of their success in their final 
examinations as soon as the results are 
known. They are aekedJo inform the 
Clark to »he Faculty of Arts without daisy. 
io non of. the awards Is normally made 


rarEMg-nss? 


Royal College of Advanced 
Technology, Salford 

(PROPOSED UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD) 

j Diploma in Management Studies 
I M.Sc. in Management Studies 

The College offers a full-time sessional 

B i-t-giaduate course leading to (lie 
ipJunui in Manugemeiii Studies It is 
suitable for rhose who wish to pursue, oi 
tuliHivu, a cuiuei in Management, 

Personnel Admini'iniUon oi teaching/ 
rfiPtin-li oi in indusuial studies. 

! S'odcti's die vivet) rhe opportunity to 
i sptvjalise m one of iho tollowiny Acids 
i H’hiiip-n Planning, Personnel Man.neurit 
■ Indus'’.al Kelanons, Mark ?'1114 \l,in.•-semen 1 . 

| Munu^ciitem Accountancy and Piodurcon 
Management. 1 

('nncl'ddles lor enirv 'o th* ctuise should 1 
no,rutilly have a Degree oi ms eqj.va’ev 
S'udenm who.se performance during t .* , 

! _oi:sc -s out si .Hiding may he permr'cil 'o j 
! proceed -o the degiee of M ri*\ in i 

i Mana<;nneni Studies 

I Exceptloimlly. applicants with (tool ! 

, homiurs degiees in lelevani subject* tn.i" be 
: considered us candidate* lor "ne degree it 
j M Sc by research tit the star* of r he | 

i A brochuie describing (he courses and ! 

i applied nun forms may be obtained from I 

Prole-soi W H Suilt uL the College 1 


Pig Industry Development 
Authority 


Post-Graduate Research 
Scholarships 

Applications me iiivped fiom verat-mary. 
lancuMurni and appropriate science 
jriiaiu'e* lor .•icliol.inhips *n undertake 
ivearch .'onnectcd with 'he put md .^ >v 
\i-". cradlin'e-v 'v. JI be ,-ons.dered Ih*. 
n'liolniship* are nuimally a • varied toi 
•hrei* ve.ii*: m 'he •:»«e of ■ e'er, nicy 
xiitduures 'he emoluments a e ' 1 / le** 
•imn € 750 x €50— i pei mium md 
tor or her graduates €560 x € 50— £ <550 
pe: annum In »a<’h :ase a con-ributim 
i* made >o oompulsoiy tees Allo-vjii.^- 
ro” equipment and other expenses w.»: ue 
made to 'he College. Institute or 
University Department conceined. 

For fui'her derails and application 
form please apply to: 


The Scientific Secretary. 

P‘g industiv Development Au'hrri'v, 
PI DA House, 

Ridgmount Street, 

London, W.C.i. 


University of Birmingham 

CENTRE FOR RUSSIAN AND 
EAST EUHOPEAN STUDIES 

Postgraduate Studies in Economic 
l Planning and Soviet Economics 

Courses are offeiad In the session 1966-97 
leading to the degree of Master ot Social 
Sciences, or, m approved eases, to 'he degree 
of Ph.D. The fields of study In which the 
Centre specialises at present Include-. 

(1) Economic planning and the computer; 
13) Soviet economic organisation and 
policy, including the theory of the Boviet 
firm; 

(31 Economet-rlo studies of the Soviet 
economy, 

(4i Science, government and industry in 
the U.S 3 R 

Applications will now be considered from 
students graduating in 1966 in soonomics or 
mathematics: candidates must be willing to 
learn Russian or another East European 
language. The minimum standard of entry 
la normally a good second-class honours 
decree. 

Enquiries. Including an indication of 
research Interests and qualifications, should 
be addressed by Maroh 16 to: 

The Oireotor. 

Centre for Russian and East European 
Studies. 

The University of Birmingham. 

Birmingham l#. 


Right 
of the 
Line 


The *‘Anrk|iiary (> 
deserves the 
position of honour 
on any bar. YVhai 
an outstanding 
whisky it is. 


Cf/vt rflftZttyuary " 

De Luxe 

Old Scotch UJhisKy 




fr /AW/ 


CciNIJU^Gt) 





ITILIGIEECE 


EG N ATI A 


APPIA 


BRINDISI -CORFU - IG0UMENITSA 
PATRAS 6 VICE VERSA 

A Joint atnrlco by 

HELLENIC MEDITERRANEAN LINES General U.K. Agents: 
Mediterranean Passenger Services Ltd. 25 Oxendon SL 
S.W. 1 WHItehall 7707 



ADRIATICA LINE UK. General Agents: Italian General 
Shipping Limited. 35 St. James's Street. S.W. 1 WHIte¬ 
hall 6083 
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Tbosain distress at sea know they can depend on the 
Hfs-foats.The life-boat crews know they can depend 
on you. Your donations are in the true tradition of 
this voluntary service and are its sole support. 

OonqtbnM tnd hgtcies to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
« GROSVENOR GARDENS • LONDON • S.W.1. 

Tnttmt: Ihs Out* tfNorthumhtkni, K.G. Secretary: Stirling Whorhw, Esq. 

RNLI 



Our histoiy 
of 

banking 
service 
overflows 
even these 
volumes 


These two encyclopedia-sized books are the detailed official 
history of the DaMchi Bank, founded in 1873 as the first bank 
In Japan. They are an indication of the vital role we have played 
In business and economic progress for nearly a century- Today, 
for any business you have with Japan, it is our pleasure to pro¬ 
vide you with reliable, modern banking service backed by 92 
years of experience. 


Mr. irrt 

THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 


HEAD orrirr. Marunoirhi, Chi>ndn kit, Tokyo 
CABLES: "FIRSTBANK’’ B-.mli netnoih tluyiKl10.1t J^arr 
Wrw YORK ^GENCY; 1 T 0 Bic,id*ay, New York N Y , U.S A. 

LONDON BRANCH: Winchester Hou«e, london Wall, lonuon F.C. ?, Fn jlaid 
CHICAGO LORfitSPONDENF Off Id J3 South D.-jibun s: , ago 3, 111 , U<S.A, 
ACSOCIAILI) BA:iK. lliokiaiig I i.wl bu.,k LUI., Ilj< j hung 


*“*'*'" k GROWING BUNK 

IN k GROWING MARKET? 

tMU “‘TOKAI BANK 

Nagoya, Japan 

The Tokai Bank la the central bank 
Of Central Japan—booming heartland 
Of Japan's surge to foreign trade 
prominence. 

With nearly half of our 180 branches 
located in this prosperous area, we are 
better qualified to help you trade hero 
than any other bank. 

When you deal with Japan’s fastest 
{growing area, remember Tokai—Japan’s 
fastest growing bank. 

Head Office: Nagoya, Japan 

London Branch: Plantation House, 

Mincing Lane, E.C. 3 
Tel: MINcing Lane 
1384/7 

Near York Agency; 67 Broad Street 

New York 



BIG INCOME, 
LOW OVERHEAD, 
HIGH PROFITS 
from 

INVESTMENT in 
THRIF T COIN 
CAR WASH 


Thousands of people ... every minute of the day . .. in many parts of the 
world use THRIF-T Do-It-Yourself Coin Car Wash systems to keep autos, 
trucks, tractors and all other types of automotive equipment immaculately 
clean, at minimum cost. Self-operated and costing only 2 shillings for six 
minutes of use, THRIF-T Coin Car Wash instantly appeals to automobile own¬ 
ers; and they return again and again to use this popular, economical 
method of keeping cars clean. 

FOR INVESTORS: PROFITS 50% OR MORE 
ON SALES —- MINIMUM INVESTMENT 

THRIF-T Do-It-Yourself Coin Car Wash systems, now available In Europe, 
offer investors a great new opportunity for highest ndt profits (50% or 
more on sales) with a modest investment. Edw. Livingston & Sons (Est. 
1938), the maker of THRIF-T Coin Car Wash systems, supplies all equip¬ 
ment and chemicals, including prefabricated metal building designed for 
2, 4, 6 or 8 car spaces; water softeners and heaters, spray equipment, 
vacuum cleaner for interiors end special shampoo concentrates that 
quickly dissolve road di/t, grease, salt, etc., leaving a clean, brilliant 
finish that needs no waxing, 

To obtain full information on THRIf-T Coin Car Wash is an exceptionally 
high-profit type of Investment WRITE TODAY to Edw. Livingston & Sons 
(Est. 1938), 1735 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64108, U.S.A. 


Kcul'tortfi ns a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Cl»^ Mail. Post, odlc-R Dept-.. Ottawa Printed In England by St Clementu Pres* Ltd.. London. E C 4. Published by The Economist 
Newspaper Lid., at 5$ St. James's Street. London. S.W.l. Telephone: Whitehall 5! 58. Postace on tins issue. UK Gid.; Ovetsea* ?d. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THB 8CONOMIST-8XTSL 
INDICATOR 

(1953** 100) 


FINANCIAL 

TIME* 

(1935-100) 


rr-ACTUARICS 

•MDICI* 

(April 10.19*2-100) 


INS-M lowiSij OftMMMY 

W| 




Wei, 
J%b. 16. 
1946 


'StW 

A 




(Cover 


196* 


Noon , Clo$o 


Feb. 


423*9 
426*0 
420*2 
427 7 
424*5 
423 I 


425*2 
427*7 
427*9 
426 5 
423*5 
423 3 


Yield 

% 

5-VI 
5 00 
SOB 
5*10 
5 II 
5 14 


Ord. 

Index 

355 7 
357 7 

8 ? 0 
353*9 
353 5 


Yield 

% 

5 64 
5 61 
5 39 
5 62 
5 67 
5 67 


500 

Share* 


Yield 

% 


116*50 

117*11 

117*06 

116*75 

115*93 

115*49 


5*10 
5 17 
5*10 
5-19 
5 23 
S 25 


\£L 

j Yield 

6*52 

*•50 
6*50 
6*40 
641 
6 51 


Bargain 

Narked 


12.517 

12,049 

12.197 

14.808 

13.421 

12.589 


High, 428 6 (February 4. 1966) 
Low. 361 I (July 5. 1965) 


High. 359 I 
(Nay 3. 1965) 
Low. 313 8 
duly 29. 1965) 


Fncet. 1965-66 , BRITISH FUNDS 
! DOMINION AND 
, CORPORATION STOCKS 


High 


95% 
86 ' ‘ 
81*4 
765,* 
75*4 

O'* 

88*,4 

5!\ 

89" „ 
90*« 
104*4 
98*4 
I02*b 

98% 

83 

*04% 

60 

45% 


i« 


Low 

90% 

82% 

76% 

71% 

70% 

56% 

88*4 

91% 

53% 

81% 

51% 

37 

85% 

S'* 

% 

67% 

98*4 

47' 2 

42% 


Price, 

Feb. 

16. 

1966 


High, 117*11 (February 17. 1966) 
Lew. 99 07 (July 29. 1965) 


Gross Red. 
Yield. 
Feb. 23. 

1966 
£ a. d. 


Net Red. 

Yield. 
Feb. 23. 
I966| 

£ %. d. 


...1964-67 
..,1960-70 
...1968-73 
...1965-75 
...1976-79 
.. 1978-88 
...1960-90 
.1993 


Saving* Bonds 2%% .. 
j Savings Bonds 3%.... 

I British Electric 3%... 

, Savings Bondi 3 %.... 

British Electric 3%% . 

, British Transport 3% . 

1 Funding 4%. 

Funding 6%. 

British Gas 3% .1990-95 

“ easury 5%%...,.2008-12 

sr Loan 3%%.after 1952 

insols 2%%. 

| Australia 3%%.1965-69 

Birmingham 4%%.1967-70 

: LCC 6%%.1974 

* Australia 6%. 1974-76 

I Bristol 6*i%. 1975-77 

i Now Zealand 6 % .1976-80 

I Northern Rhodesia 6 %... 1978-81' 

! LCC 6%%.1988-90 

I Southern Rhodesia 4%%.. 1987-92 
I LCC 3%. ..»£er 1920 


Prices, 1965-66 


Hifth 

67/6 

52/6 

20/5% 

61/9 

75/9 

68/3 

50/- 

SUL 

W',1 

53/6 

412% 

32/3 

£32% 

60/- 

30/3 

14/8*4 

35/10*, 

62/- 

SI/8 

n/6 

18/- 

18/- 

19/6 

14/9 

l8/4»i 

15/1% 

22/7% 

22 /- 

65/6 

17/7*2 

16/7*2 

59/7*2 

27/9 

24/3 

10/9 

16/10'] 

25/6 

27/3 

24/6 

22/6 

48/- 

49/l' 3 

17/3 

19/3 

26/6 

38/3 

46/3 

50/- 


Low 


DihSoJ ORDINARY 
STOC,t * 


95% 

86*4 

BMii 

74% 

73*2 

59*4 

94*2 

91V 

55% 

83%* 

SJii 

38*2 

89% 

90% 

101 % 

97*4 

98% 

94% 

70 

100*4 

52 

43*2* 

Price. 
Apr. 6. 
1965 


Price, 

Feb. l 
23, | 

1966 

B6'» i 

79V • 

2»w 

73*4 

i 

83V 
53% 

38% 

£!•* 

IM% 

55% 

70 

100*4 
52 

43*4* 

"Yield, 

Price. ! Price, i Feb. 23. 

Feb. 16,; Feb. 23,1 1966 Cove 
1966 I 1966 


7 8 

12 7 
10 10 
12 

10 

10 

18 

13 

8 8 


10 3f 


12 
15 
13 
II 
15 
10 
9 13 
4 15 


4 17 Of 


X I 


I 53/- 
' 39/3 
! 14/2*4 
! 50/9 
62/6 
47/6 
39/3 
. 27/9 
:«!•> 
j 37/- 

IX 

I 24/6 

Hr,\ 

23/3 

10/1*7 

26/6 

47/- 

42/3 

8/f 

13/- 

13/6 

14/6 

11/9 

13/7'j 

12/- 

•6/7*2 

! 47/3 
i 19/4% 
18/10*2 
6/3 

ift 

! W - | 

1 12/10*2 

' 14/6 
19/9 
! 30/4*2 
! 32/8*4 
| 35/8*4 


: BANKS, DISCOUNT ft HP 

7*2b . Barclays. £1 

2% a I Lloyds.£1 

3% a I Martins.5/- 


2 

4 

| L%b 

8 b 
I 6 b 
*X2 27%t 
' 5ttb 
I 6 b 
, 7% b 

! 6/6 b 
I 6 a 
52 60c 

10 b 
7*2 a 

5 a 

24 c 
3%e 
6*4 b 

11 b 
10 a 
12% b 

6 a 

2* 2 o 

12 b 
5 a 
8 a 

4 a 
6' 2 0 
4%o 

14 a 

3*20 
8 a 
12 b 
3 a 

15 b 
IS b 
8% 0 

10 a 

5 a 
6*20 
3*4 d 

10 b 

12 e 

7 b 
6%n 

15 a 

25 a 


Midland. 

Nat. Provincial. 

Westminster 'B'. 

Australia * N. Z .... 

BOLSA. 

Bank of Monti eal.. . 
Bank of New S. Wnlei 

Barclays DCO. 

Chartered... 

Hongk'g. & Shang-$25 

Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/— 
Royal Bk. Canada... $10 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros.5/- 

Hill, Samuel.5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/~ 

Schroders.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker. 5/- 

Lomberd Banking . .5/- 
Morcantile Credit . .5/- 
United Domins. Tvt.. .5/- 
BREWERICS, Etc. 

Allied Breweries .... 5/- 

Bass, Mitchell E 6_5/- 

Chamngton United 5/- 

Diuillers.10/- 

Guinness.5 

Scottish ENewc. Brew. £1 

Watnev Mann.5/- 

Whltbread A*.5/- 

BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 

BPB Industries.IQ 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Crittall Hope.5/- 

International Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

CMEHKAL 

Albright E Wilson...5/- 

Borax Dofd.5/- 

Fisons.£1 

ICI. £1 

Monsanto.5/- 

ORAPERY E STORES 
Boots Pure Drug... .5/- 
Monugue Burton... 10/- 

Dabennams.10/- 

Grattan Warehouses .5/- 
GU5 *A*.5/- 


: 56/- 

: 41/6 
15/6*4 
i 51/6 
, 66/6 
I 54/9 
I 44/6 
33/3 
£23*1,4 
43/3 
39/3 
I 46/611 
£9*. 
27/6 
£28% 
57/9 
27/- 
12/7*7 
31/6 
59/- 
45/9 
10 /- 
16/- 
M/6 
17/3 

•2/4'] 

15/3 

• 3/4% 
22/9 
20/3 
60/6 
14/9 

• 4/-* 

56/6 

25/9 

24/6 

8/7*2 

14/10*2 

23/3 

26/1*2 

23/3 

•9/4*2 

53/6 

45/3 

•3/6 

• 6/- 
25/6 
33/3* 
35/6* 
43/- 


! 66/3 
! 50/3 
19/41 
: 60/3 
74/3 
I 67/- 
49/6 
14/9 
£24*',. 
40/9 
44/- 
, 51/9 
£ 10 %* 
30/9 
'£30*i‘ 
57/9* 
29/9 
•2/7', 
35/1 
61/- 
51/3 
•0/7% 
16/3 
•7/3 
I8/I0*] 

•4/6 
• 5/3 

xr 

ll/a* 


I 


I 


! 66/3 
I 50/9* 

II! l9/4' : 

| 61/3 
74/6 

S3 

I 41/3 
43/9 

| X 

59/-" 

;?#% 

■ur 

• 6/1*2 
•7/3 : 

2 18/10% 

•4/7'j I 
•5/1*2 
13/9 : 

| 20/41, ! 
*7/7%' ' 
60/- ■ 
• 5/1% 
14/10*2* 

I 52/9 
f 23/6%* 


53/9 

25/3' , _ 

20/10*2*, 21/7*2" 
6/4», I 6/8*4 
16/-* | 15/9%* 
19/10%*! 20/-* 
23/6% 13/Va 


20 /-* 

1 22/6 
, 46/9 

ft 

nr 

35/l0' 3 

46/- 

49/3 


•9/1*2 

21/3 

44/9 

44/- 

•5/6 

•9/- 

23/9 

35/- 

45/3 

49/1*2 


4- 2 

4 5 
(3-9) 

4 6 
4 7 
4 4 

4 B 

5 5 
31 

3 9 

5- 3 
5 9 

4- 4 

4 0 

2 9 

5 9 
4 1 

4 0 

3 4 

3- 2 

4 8 
7-3 

6 5 

5 8 

5 3 

51 
5 3 

5 5 

5- 1 

6 0 

4 7 

5 3 
5 4 

3 8 

4 7 

4 6 

6- 3 
SO 
3 2 

5 5 

3 8 

4 7 

5 7 

4- 8 

3 2 

3 8 

6-2 


25/3 

41/- 

33/3 

23/3 

63/9 

30/3 

55/6 

77/1% 

13/3*; 

83/6 

30/7*2 

18/6 

48/3 

50/- 

63/9 

•32/1% 

38/7*5 

I8/7*, 

42/9 

61/3 

76/- 

39/9 

T 

26/3 

8/6*4 

35/6 

63/3 

25/6 

25/2*4 

29/9 

12/6 

15/7*, 

88 

» 

45/- 

72/9 

28/3 

46/6 

14/9 

2l/4* 7 

38 /- 

7/9 

40/3 

• 1/4% 

• 0/1% 
12/10*] 
59/6 
33/10', 
32/M, 
15/9 
35/3 

• •/- 
14/1% 


b^r 

W 

44/- 

i^4 3 
' 29/1 *, 
20/9 

■ «K-* 

ilffi 

35/3 I 
37/- I 
44/- 

;ioi/- 

29/3 

11/6 

33/- 

44/- 

52/3 

30/9 

W; 

HT* 

5/B*4 

W-' 

•9/9% 

4 V/i 

13/7*, 

34/M, 

56/9 

20/9 

38/6 

•0/4*2 

14/3 

28/- 

6/8*4 

32/4*, 

9/- 

7/3 | 

8/10% 
50/6 , 

25/9 | 

26/- ; 

• 2/- , 
28/9 
6/3 j 
H/9 ; 


16% Is 
11% a 
7%h 
•%• 

«%• 

B'-S 


5 « 

•2 « 

6 b 

• l*,e 

f*i 
6 • 
3 • 
5%* 
10 b 

7 b 
20 c 
25 b 

5 a 
15 a 


M 

l»/7l, 


»/«', U/» 

39/- 

JVW 1 ! 

V)/9 


House «f Fraser.|/- 

Marks A Sponcor \A\5/- 
United Drapery .... ,5/* 

Weolworth...5/- 

fes*rj'::-3£ rgif-,. V* ® 

ELIORICAl E RAMO 

Afil.£1 

•ICC.£1 

Crompton Parkinson. 5/- 

Oeccei.10/- 

IMI.10/- 

tllioa-Aulematton.. .5/- 

Engltsh Etocirk.£1 

General Electric.£1 

^pTump'works.ioA 121/6 

Ftesssw.10/- 

Fye (Cambridge) .... 5/- 

Radio Rentals.5/- 

A. Reyrolle..£1 

Thorn Eloctncal.5/- 


(i!) 
4 1 
it 


Babcock EWikox....£l 
John Brown ........ .£1 

Cam moll Laird.5/- 

fnternat. Combust... .5/- 

Swan Hunter.£1 

John Thompson.5/- 

Coventry Gauge.... 10/- 

Alfred Herbert.£1 

Allied Ironfounders. .5/- 

Averys.5/~ 

BSA.10/- 

George Cohen.5/- 

Davy-Ashmore.5/- 

Guest, Keen.£1 

Head Wrightson.5/- 

Metal Box.£1 

Ransom* E Merles.. .5/- 

Renold Chains.£1 

Tube investments.£1 

Vickers.£1 

Ward (Thos. W.).£1 

Wellman Eng. Cerpn. 5/- 
Woodall-Duckham... 5/- 
FOOD E TOBACCO 


3 

4 

• 

$ 

3% 

3-82e] Coventry 

no . 

7*2 0 
15 b 
8 b 

5 a 
II o 

5 o 

6 0 
7«| a 

\\ b 
8 a 
3 0 
2%e 
S'] b 
13 « 

5 « 



710*a 

8/3% 

53/1*2 
24/3 
22/6 
20/6 
10 /- 
I2/I0*, 
48/- 
19/- 
55/1*2 
l6/4*i 
58/9 
59/-* 
23/6 
42/9 
• 1/9 
15/6 


34/-* 

3l/~* 

6/8*4 

12/0*4 

18/3 

6/5% 

31/6 

60/7*2 

21 / 1 % 

24/2*4* 

29/5*4 

12/- 

10/1*2 

50/- 

13 /- 

61/7% 

16/9 

44/9 

63/3* 

24/7*2 

41/6 

• • /1 I * 4 

»7/3 


33/9* 

m 

6/5% 

32/- 

60/10% 

20/10*2 

24/6* 

28/9% 

M/9% 

10/- 

49/6 

12/6 

60/- 

16/- 

44/6 

61/9* 

24/5 

42/9 

11/11% 

17/3 



13 o 

Allied Suppliers . .. 

10/- | 28/6 

37/3* 

37/3%* 

4-3 

21 

20 a 

Auoc. Br-tiih Foods 

-• - 7/7*, 

7/1% • 

7/1*2 

4 4 

2 0 

6%o 

Bovn*. 

..£1 ! 36/3 

37/- 

38/3 

63 

1-5 

M’isb 

Brooke Bond B'... 

.5/- ; 11/7% 

• I/I'? 

• 1/3 

SI 

19 

II o 

Fitch Lovell . 

.2/6 j 7//*, 

9/9' 

9/4»i* 

4-3 

2 6 

2*i a 

International Sioicl 

.V- 1 9/3 

12/9 

12/9 

4 3 

1-5 

5 o 

J. Lyons A. 

..£1 52/ il 

53/- 

52/9 

51 

1 6 

10% b 

Ranki-Hovit .. 

10/- I 29/9 

29/3 

29/- 

5-5 

16 

7 b 

Rockitt E Colman . 

10/- 28/3 

10/9 

30/6 

4-6 

2 2 

10 u 

Spiders... 

• 5/- ! 15/4% 

13/1*7 

12/10', 

50 

2 3 

2 a 

Tate E Lyle . 

. a 31 /- 

34/- 

33/- 

6-1 


17% • 

Tesco Stores . .. 

.1/- 7/5*4 

• 0/7% 

IO/7»i 

2-8 

1 2-4 

H c 

Umgatc. 

.5/- 13/- , 

12/6 

•3/3 

5-7 

! • *8 


OREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Feb. 16 Feb. 23, 
Frci. j Frcs. | 


0-9 

! •"» 

• I 7 

i 

! 1-4 

I '5 
»' 7 

!:? 

! I 

1 1-7 

1 

It 

III 

3 1 

18 

2 3 

1 I 
13 
1-3 

i 2-3 
I I 4 
I I 2 
l 17 

2 1 


: RANCE 

Air Liouido... 569 

Benouede Paris 314 

Citroen. 193 5 

C. F. Pecrole.. 199 | 

CieG d'Elect. 587 ! 

Machines Bull. 193-S' 

’erhrney. 225 ! 

’rnttemps-, 275 5. 

honc-Poulenc. 304 [ 

.*.M. 316 5, 

iaint-Gebsm . . 187 

'sinor .1 114 I 

Index . 109-7 109-1 

Hlg h.. .. 112 1 (26.1.66) 

Low . 93 49 (20.7.65) 

Dec. 31, 1963 m 100. 


'GERMANY 

! A.E.G. 

Bad'che. Anilm 



Commerzbank 
Dautscha Bank 
, Hoachst Farb . 
Kundenkredit . 
Loewenbrau.. 
Mannesmann . j 

_ Siemens .. .. j 

190 5' Thyasen-Hueu«; 
114 | Volkswagen 


361 

422 

478 

458 

366 

965 

162*1 

522*3 

165*, 

484 


341 
433 
476 
461 *; 
364 
976 
164 
521 
166 


Herstett Index 93 31 93-99 

H/gh . I OS 22 (8.1.65) 

Lew . 96 95 ( 4.1.66 ) 

Dec. 31, 1959m 100. 


• Fob. 16! Fob. 23 

! % I % 

HOLLANB 

A.K.U., 567 , 360 

Amster.Rot.Bk. FI. 53<5^. 517 

Bijcnkorf. 563% 557% 

Homekene-- 497 487% 

j lnterumeJFI.50) [FI. 194 [FM93 
1 K. N. Hoogovcn 452 450 

. Kon. Zout-Kct. . BI7 , 7V0 

! Pbiltpi (FI.25).. VI. 125 FU23 
Robeco (FI.SO). (FI.229 M.228 
ThemassenED. FI. SE^klo 

Valcurop. 64-2;FL 44 8 

Zwanenbg (FI20 )iFI. 180 lFI.179 5 

Index . 3171 313 6 

H*gh. 370-9 (2.3.65) 

— ‘ ( 16.12.65 ) 


.. 299-4 .. 
1953m 100, 


ALY 

k». Generali . 
reda. 


Lire Lire 
110.400 ,114.200 
3,815 3.850 


lat. 


a Central#*.. 
lentecatim .. 

lotu. 

Hivetti. 

ireHi S.p.A... 
inaacente ... 
inia Viscose .. 


2,972 

2,920 

943 

10.448 

1.949 

14.210 

3.940 

4,020 

412 

4.855 


3,199 

2.947 

960 

10.699 

2.066 

17,650 

4,015 

4,158 

427 

5.168 


BELGIUM Frcs. 

Arbed.’ 4.620 

Bout. Sot. Gen > 4,555 
Ciment'ieaBi iq 
Cockenll - Oug. 
Esperance Long 

Hoboken . 

Innovation .... 


Frcs. j SWEDEN 
4.920 , AMa Laval B.... 

4,355 |Aaoa. 

2,885 | Electrolux .... 
ErtciionB.Kr.50 
Graagosberg . 
id. Benkari 


Index..., 71 06 74 05 

High . 74 05 (23 2.66) 

Loir. 49S3 (14.1.65) 

ton 2. 1962m 100. 


Photo Gavaert. 
Soc. Generate . 

Soflna. 

Un Miniara 1/10 

Index . 

High.. 

Low.., 


2.825 
1624 
2,250 
5,780 
3.700 
1.928 
2.144 
14.350 
9,860 


Kr. Kr. 

| 305 306 

* 410 410 

- _ _I 191 193 

1.430 ErtcnonB.Kr.50 240 241 

2,140 Graagaaberg .. { 288 292 

5.740 Skand-Benkan. i 174 173 

3.625 Sv. Catfuloaa .. | 185 . FBI* 

1.944 Sv.Handolsbank; 175 | 183 

2,118 Tandatk.B.Kr.501 196 I 198 

16.550 j Index . 241 22 242 25 

9,850 I High . 267 70 (f 8.8.65) 

876 * Lon. 238 72 (23.4.65) 

! Dec. 29, 1956m mo. 

96 38 f 7-07 NORWAY % % 

105-4 (9.1. 65) Bergens Pnv’bk.* 165 | 165 

94 0 (I5.f2.65) Borroiaard.... | 168 169 

Dec. 31. 1963m 100. North Hydro,. 1 230«. 231% 


* Ex dividend, t Tax Free. 4 The net redemption yields allow for tax at is. 3d. in £. || Ex capiullsation. T Ex rights. 41 Equivalent to 8-0 sterling, (a) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, 

(c) Year’s dividend, (♦) To earliest date, (f) flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Zambian tax. (I) To latest data, in) Interim since reduced or passed, (p) Resulting from split of Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. *• Yields in brackets are 
on forecast dividend. 
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L-HgJ 

wwwl 


78/9 

X 


m- 

«A 

MS/- 

i 

X 

IT 

■W 

at 

•M 

•i/> 

M 

«/» 


OROMARY 

STOCKS 


! TMN, I 

Price. Price, Price. , Feb. 23, 
Aar. <t Feb. I*. Feb. 23, IMA 
IMA % 


Brit. Amr. Tobec... 10/- 

Gallihtr ...10/- 

- 1\ 

Britannic.9/- 
Conuitarkal Union . .$/* 
Equity S Law Life... .!/• 
General Accident... . 5 /- 

Guardian.S/- 

■ Lagal S General.S/- 

Nortbfrn S Empl.<1 

Pearl...I/- 

Prudential V.I/- 

Royai.»/- 

Royal Enchant*.II 

MOTORS A AfMRMt 

Airfield.5/- 

Brirish MOtor.S/~ 

Jaguar On* ‘A*.S/~ 

Rootei Mocon ‘A*... 4/- j 

Lbyland Motor*. £1 

Bristol Aeroplane... 10 /- 1 

Hawker Slddefey.£l 

Rolls-Royce.£1 

Oowty Group. 10 /— 

1 Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 
Jpeeph-Lucaa.£1 

wmawS'- 

Financial News.5/- 

Ftnandel Timas.5/- 

Intarnat. Publishing. .5/- 
News. of tha World. .1/- 
W. H. Smith S Son ’A*.£1 

Thomson Org'n.5/- 

Bowatar Paper.£1 

British Printing.5/- 

BunzIPulp.5/- 

! Read Paper.£1 

j VV^im Teape.£1 

Colvillts.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steal.£1 

South Durham.£1 

Steal Co. of Watei... .£1 

Stewarts A Lloyds.£1 

John Summers.£1 

United Steal.£1 


dB/- A0/-* AB/f* 5-4 

22/0 28/- 2A/9 (7 1) 

49/3 A4/9* 62/3* A9 

4^ to 1 

90/- 110/- 107/A 3-2 

49/9 SI/- 53/3 3-5 

29/9 1 37/3* 3A/3* 3-7 

9 We 109* . 2-4 

121/3 128/9* 126/3* J 3 8 

lO'i 5S/9* 54/9- i 4 0 

29/i 39/1 38/9 , 3 5 

31/3* 17/9* 3A/A* I 4 8 

73/3 79/9* 79/3* ! 4-7 


23/- 
12/10*2 
27/1*2 
| 19/- 
IA/9 
32/A 
•/A*4 

VPr 

' fi/li*! 

j 19/A 
29/3 
. 38/9 
i J 8 /A | 


Assoc. British Picture.5/* 
Asaoc. Taiavision 'A'.$/- 

Wm. Baird.£1 

Beecham Group.5/- 

Bookan. 10 /- 

British Match.£1 

I British Oxygen.5/- 

i British Ropes.5/- , 

’ Butlin's.I/- 

DeLaRue.10/- 1 

i Drages.5/- 

, Gestetnar ‘A 1 .5/- 

Glaxo. 10 /- 

! Harrison I Cr. Defd... £1 
■ Hoover 'A’.5/- 


32/6 32/9 > 

22/- 23/- 

19/A , 21/1*2 

21/7'j 21/9 

22/3 24/- | 

32/- 31/3 1 

30/71, 30/10*1 

31/4*, j 31/9 

2B/9 j 29/- 
20/9 I 21/ 

30/A | 30/10*2 

28/4*2 28/1*2 

21/9 i 22/- 
34/A ; 35/- 

9/41, ! 9/3*4 
13/10*, >4/3 

l 10/3 • 10/1*2 

i 28/7*, j 28/- 
18/- ! 17/3 

22/6* | 22/9* 
38/A I 38/1*2 
; S3/9 I 54/- 
41/- | 41/3 


*«**• IHM ORDINARY 

High - Low 

102/A 85/A | 9 a Hudson's Bay.£1 

48/A ' 27/H| ; 4*«b ICT.£1 

20/9 I A/- , 12 b Mecca 'A'.5/- 

38/9 ' 27/- 5 a National Canning.£1 

I A/A 12/3 ! 15 a Pillar Hidg.2/- 

23/1*2 I A/- ; II a Powell Duffryn.10/- 

34/7*2 21/1*2 ' 9 o | Rank Organisation... S/- 

13/1*2 11/4*2 1 10 a: Schweppes.5/- 

24/4*3 I 18/3 25 t , Seers ‘A*.$/- 

18/- , IS/l'a ; 3«ia ! Staatlay.5/- 

25/4*2 ! 21/1*2 ! 10 a ; Thomas Tilling.4/- 

43/7*2 34/9*4 8*4 b Turner A Nawall.£1 

36/1*2 30/- ; 10 b , Unilever.5/- 

9®. : 7i. 8 -456 i Unilever NV.12 fl. 

12/3 ; 8/3 j 5 a i United Glass.5/- 

120/- ’238/9 50 0 1 Anglo-American... 10/- 

23/3 17/- ( IA*jb | Charter Cons.5/- 

114/9 8A/A 1 21*4 b s Consohd. Gold Fields. £1 

146/3 98/9 } IS o | General Mining.£1 ; 

IIA/3 91/10'j 40 0 1 Union Corporation..2/A 

153/9 121/3 140 b , Free State Gaduld.. .5/- 

141/3 101/10*2' 45 0 I W. Drlefontein.10/- 

06/10*2 AO/- 8*4 b ' Western Deep ‘A’.... £1 
136/3 198/9 |200 b Western Holdings .. .5/- 

75/- 38/- , 22* 4 b Roan Selection T«. .. .£1 

114/4*2 11/3 I 7*3 c Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

74/- 54/3 . 60 b , Z. Anglo-Amer.10/- 

192/6 142/6 I 60 0 ! Da Baers Defd. Rag .. 5/- . 

1210 { $I54 ' S3*05c Internal. Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

24/4*2 14/- : 42*, b London Tin.4/- 

34/1*2 34/3 12*36 ! RTZ.10/- 

21/A 11/9 35 0 Tronoh.5/- 

I SHIPPING 

44/- : IS/- Nil b 1 Anglo Norneas. £1 

21/9 16/9 4 0 1 Brit. A Com'waalth.. 10/— 

18/3*4 >3/3 5 c Cunard.£1 

37 / 7*2 , 29/3 II c Furness Withy.£1 

57/- 44 / 1*2 7*2 b Ocean Steam.£1 

32/6 ' 24/6 < 7 b P A O Defd.£1 

1 I TEXTILES 

42/3 ' 33/- 7 b Ashton Bros.£1 , 

18/7*2 12 / 10*2 7*] 0 | Carrington A Dewhst 5/- 

22/9 , 18/3 I I 8*,0 j Courtaulds.5/- ; 

66/3 ! 50/- 12 b I West Riding Worsted.£1 

21 / 10*3 ! 16/7*3 4*20 Woolcomber* .£1 

13/7*2 1 10 / 2*4 ! 10 b j Calico Printers .... 5/- , 

47/4*3 1 36/4*2 , 4*40 • Coats, Patons A B.... £1 , 

14 / 2*4 9 / 11*4 T* 2 b . English Sewing Cotton S/- 

16/- 10/9 ; 15 c , Vlyclfa Int. 5/- ! 

1 • TRUSTS A PROPERTY ! 

27/- 20/- ! 10*2 b ■ Alliance Trust.5/- 

57 / 4*2 , 4S/7*a I 25 0 BET 'A' Defd.5/- 

18/6 14/9 6*40 Cable A Wireless .. 5/- 

17/9 13/5*4 : 10*2 b Philip Hill.$/- 

33/9 25/6 IS', b Industrial A General 5/- 

29/7*2 23/74 1 12*2 0 . City Centre Props. . .5/- : 


Price, 1 Price. | Price. Feb. 23. • 

Apr. 6 f ' Feb. 16. 1 Fpb. 23, 4966 Cover 

IMS ; I9AA ; 1966 % 


92/3 102/- 

44/3 ' 29/9 

17/- 19/A 

29/H, ! 36/10*2 


19/4*2 1 20/10*3 

21 /- 

5 2 

1-9 

24/6 32/9 

32/10*2 

3 2 

; » -s 

II/- 12 / 1*2 

l2/7*a 

5 4 

l‘5 

19/6*4' 22/9 

. 23/- 

5-4 

16 

20 /l'j 16/4*2 

16/6 

4 8 

, 2-0 

2/6* 23/3 

22 /- 

5*2 


42/- 39/I*, 

38/6 

S *6 

1 ‘J 

31/9* 32/- 

31/1*2 

40 

3 0 

87,4 , 7\ 

7»»,4 

3-2 

3 0 

11/1*2 11/9 

M/9 

6-4 

0 8 

271/3* .313/9 

,312/6 

3 8 

1 

19/7*2 , 22/10'| 

23/3 , 

5 7 


95/9* ,114/9 

113/- 

5-8 

2''4 

136/10*2 113/9 

112/6 

6 2 

2 5 

108/9 107/6 

106/101, 

3 7 

3 0 


»*i@r 
16/10*3 22 / 10 *; 
28/71,11 33/7', 


1 35/7*2 : 

i 

W: 

14/4*2 
64/3 
190/- 
,5206*3 
: 1 23/4', i 
34/1*2* 
16/6 


34/3 20/9 

19/- 20/7', • 

IS/3*4 16/8*4 

30/- 33/10*} 

... . 52/10', 

27/4*2 , 28/A 

19/A , 40/- 

14/3 . 18/- 

19/- 20.10', 

54/6 . 64/- 

19/10*2' 20/4*2 
10/9*4 , 13/3 
40/9 46/- 

10/5*4 13/9*4 

21/-* , 15//'/, 

24/1 j 26/A 
49/10*3. 55/4*2 
18/A | 17/6 K 


8 

0 

City Lond. Rna* ProQ .il 

53/6 

' 64/ 

64/ 

S 0 

1 1 

3 

0 

Land Securities 

10/- 

I5/I0i 7 

I//V 

1 ///', 

4 4 

1 1 

8* 

j« 

Lond. Cnty Freohld 

TEA A RUBBER 

10/- 

24/9 

29/6 

79/6- 

6 2 

II 

t22* 

I h 

Con*. Tea A Land*. 

..£1 

43/- 

51/- 

51/9 

16 4 

1 5 

t3 

b 

Jokai (Assam). 

. £1 

20/9 

16/6 

16/- 

2 8 

IS 

10', 

2 « 

Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 

3/0*4 

3/6 j 4 

3/6 

II 9 

1 5 

5 

0 

London Asiam. 

2/- 

3/7*2 

3/9 i 4 

. 3/9J 4 


1 7 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


16 23 : 

s s 


Atch. Topeka... 
Can. Pacific .... 
Pennsylvania.... 
Union Pacific ... 
Amer. Electric.. 
Am. Tel. A Tel.. 
Cons. Edison ... 
Int. Tel. A Tel... 
Western Union . 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. .. . 
Am. Smelting .. 
Am. Viscose .... 

Anaconda . 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Celanese. 

Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive.. 
Crown-7eller .. 
Distillers-.. 

Douglas . 

Dow Chemical . 
Du Pont .... 
East. Kodak .... 
Ford Motor- 


| 41 40/# 

59»a 5A*a 

72*4 A9*a 

% % 

s 7 ' s?: 

87*| B47p 

34 fl 33’ a 
59*4 SB 
78*4 78* t 

! 90 9l’ a 
92*a 92*. 

i 38*a 36*4 

157 163 

' 79» t 78/. 

58 54/. 

27*, 26*4 

, 51*4 51 

> 35*a 35*2 

107 90*, 

I 74*. 74*3 

232 225*3 

123 121*4 

: 54»i S3*, 


, Gen. Electric .. 
> General Foods. 
{ General Motors 

1 Goodyear. 

i Gull Oil. 

! Hemx. 

Int. Bua. Mach.. 
Int. Harvester.. 
Inter. Nickel 
Inter. Paper ... 

| Kenneeoct. 

j Litton Inda. 

Monsanto. 

Net. Distillers . 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck. 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobll.. 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.J,. 
Union-Carbide 

U.S. Steel. 

Watt. Electric . 
Woolwerth ... 
XeruK. 


Feb. Feb. 
16 23 

5 % 

113*4 111*4 

77*4 76*4 

102*4 99*2 

.* 46*2 46 

.1 53*4 53*c 

. 45*, , 46 
.518*4 507 
. 50*i SO*. 
. 99V 97 
. 35*a 32*2 

. I2B I38H 
78*4 77 

7B*i 80*4 
34*4 { 33*i 
60*. 59*. 

BA*” I AS*. 
51*1 i 50*. 
.1 89*4 > 58*i 
.| A2*i | 62*4 
. 89* fl 1 89*. 
.1 44*. 44*, 

.1 78*4 76 

70>i AA*i 

:IS5 


Standard and Poor’s Indices (1041-43^100). 


1966 

425 

Yield 

Govt. 

Yield 


fndustriak 

% 

Bonds 

V. 

Ian. 26 

Feb. 2 


2-93 

2 97 

84 06 
8338 

IS 

.. 9 

100*60 

2 92 

82-90 

4» 

16 

99*82 

2-M 

81 95 

4 69 

^ 23 

97*86 

3*06 | 

81 8 $ 

4-70 


Money Market Indicators 

Interest rates hardened in London. The upward movement was most marked in local authorities 
seven days deposits, which fetched ft per cent more, while the three months rate rose only i'a per 
cent. Treasury bill rate rose a* per cent. The rise in interest rates helped to offset the rise in the 
cost of forward cover and the covered arbitrage margin between Euro-dollar' and local authorities 
loans remained steady at £ per cent. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


j Amount (£ million) 

r: 

r : Offered ! Ap ( p l r kd 


Average 
rate of 
Allotment 


Feb. 

19 

; iso o 

369 7 

130 

1 23 


2.440-0 

Oct. 

IS 

180 0 

346-6 

108 

2-87 


2.580 0 


22 

180 0 

300 5 

109 

0 62 

46 

2.590 0 

•• 

29 

180 0 

418-7 

108 

9 59 

31 

2.590 0 

Nov. 

5 

: 180-0 

323 7 

;I09 

2 67 

35 

2.S90-0 


12 

200-0 

416-7 

109 

4 09 

23 

2.530 0 


19 

180-0 

319 0 

109 

2 90 

28 

2.530 0 

n 

26 

; 180-0 

382 1 

107 

10 72 

54 

2,500 0 

Dec. 

3 

180 0 

414-1 1 

107 

S 32 

30 

2,480-0 


10 

190-0 

337 4 , 

109 

4 64 

46 

2,450-0 

M 

17 

; 190 o 

310 9 

110 

3 74 

49 

2.420 0 

H 

23 

180 0 

345 1 

MO 

S -88 

41 

2.410-0 

- 

31 

: iso o 

372 6 

MO 

5 08 

20 

2.400 0 

1966 ! 







|an. 

7 

170 0 

287 9 , 

110 

5 20 

41 

2.390-0 


14 ! 

S 170-0 

3)7 0 , 

109 

9-73 

48 

2,370 0 


21 1 

! 160-0 

365 1 

109 

8-33 

26 

2,360-0 


23 ! 

150 0 

300 2 , 

109 

8-03 

17 

2,340 0 

Feb. 

4 1 

isoo 

287 9 

110 

1-22 

25 

2,310-0 


11 

150-0 

289 0 

III 

3 91 

19 

2.280-0 


!• ! 

160*0 

ill-5 

M2 

t 90 

18 

2.230-0 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


.j Tender 


London F«t 

I Bank Rate (from % 

: 7%. 3/6/65). 6 

Oepoflt pptoe 
7 days' notice: 

Clearing banki .. 4 
Discount houses . 4 
Local authorities 5/*-6 
3 months’ fixed: 

Local authorities 6 * 14 - 6*4 
Finance houses .. 6 * 3 - 6*4 
Call money: 

Banks* minimum 4*i 
Day-to-day spread 4*e-5*| 
Markot dlecounc ratos 
(3 months): 

Treasury bills ... 5 ** 3 , 

> Bank bills. $ 1 * 14-6 

Pine trade bills .. 7-7 * 2 
eurodollar dapoelta: 

7days*notice ... 4 * 4 - 5'4 
3 months*. 5* t -5*i * 


February 23 


Huro-etorllng deposits: 

(in Pari s): % 

2 days' notice .... 5*e 

3 months*. 6 *. 

New York 

Treasury bills: 

February 16. 4-70 

February 23 . 4 70 

Market paper: 

Bank bills. 4 88 

Certs, of deposit.. S 00 
Sterling: 

Spot rate.2 80 ' 14-*,4 

Forward rate (3 

months'). * 4 -*l 

FUpward cover 
(3 months'): 

Annual int. cost.. 1 1 * 4 -^ 

Investment Currency: 
Investment).. 18 * 14 % prem. 
Security £.... ■ , 4 % disc 


5 Industrials:—High. lOO-fO lfeb. 9, 
Low, 86 43 (June 28, IMS). 


* Oh February IBdt tenders for 91-day bilk at £98 I la lid* 
secured IB pel* dent, higher tenders being eKottAd in fuR. 
The offer for this week was for £160 million'91 day bilk. 


i Ctvtitd Arbitrage Margins 

| Showing the differentials In rates o* the particular CIS assate, 
( adfutted for the cost of forward exchange cover. 

In Favour of 
Last week: This week: 

1 Treasury Bills .;. N. York *n N. York * n 

! luro-dollar/UK local avth- 

I oMty loans . N. York *■ N. York 'p 

lurwoo U are/guro t torll ng . London *« Par 


■*, i; A 
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The official mark of approval atampad on 
plant and component* manufactured under the 
aupervieion of Vulcan Inapectlng Staff. 

When it comes to consideration of design and 
construction or inspection and certification of 
boilers and pressure vessels, no other company 
in Britain offers better service than the Vulcan 
Boiler and General Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Their little mark of approval carries over a 
hundred years of experience behind it. The kind 
of experience that- makes the Vulcan pre- 
commissioning service a great aid to purchaser, 
consultant, contractor and maker alike. 

Vulcan will check and approve production draw¬ 
ings, supervise construction and witness tests 
on completion of fired and unfired pressure 
vessels whatever the size or specification. 

Vulcan has a headquarters staff of highly quali¬ 
fied engineers, and a large establishment of 
engineer surveyors and inspectors resident in all 
parts of the British Isles. It has its own metal¬ 
lurgical and chemical laboratories and the latest 
equipment for the non-destructive testing of 
materials. 

Hew deea this service help you In particular? 

If you're buying plant Vulcan will ensure that its 
design and construction is sound, and able to 
give a safe and useful life. 


If you're a consultant or contractor. Vulcan will 
make certain that your specifications are rigidly 
adhered to. 

If you're a manufacturer. Vulcan’s inspection 
service will be complementary to your own. 
giving double assurance that the job is com¬ 
pleted to contract standards. 

For all these reasons and many more consult 
Vulcan first. You’ll find it pays. 

If you would like to receive FREE a copy of 
"Vulcan", a quarterly journal for all users of plant 
and machinery, write to us here at Manchester or 
get in touch with one of our Branch Offices 
which will be found in all the larger towns. 


Vulcan 

ARE SPECIALISTS 


THS VULCAN BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY-LIMITED 
DEPT. 42* S7 KING STREET* MANCHESTER 2 v. 
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Styrofoam FR 
The Foam 
Insulation Board! 
that will remain 
permanently dryl 




Self- 

Extinguishing 




No Water Absorption 
The closed ceil structure of 
Styrofoam FR obtained by a 
unique extrusion process, 
provides a combination of 
properties not available In 
similar types of expanded 
plastics. The water vapour 
permeability is so low that it 
prevents penetration of water 
inside the board arid needs 
no further sealing for low 
temperature appncaepris. 
Styrofoam FR will natter lose 
its very low V factor of 
0.23 BTU/aq. ft/hf/in/ *F. end 
thus ensures tong-term 
th^hafefMia^enduniform 
ope retin g-p o sla.. 


Strong end Durable : Handles easily 

Styrofoam FR hea out- • Styrofoam FR is remarkably 
standing compressive, tensile assy to handle, can be cut 
and shear strengths. It la cleanly using ordinary wood- 
so tough that H can safely be j working tools, does not 
used for insulation of floors , crumble or flake. It 6an be 
which are iotyect to heavy > applied lialng conventional 
loading and fork lift traffic, methods end the surface cells 

and its strength allows it to be provide an excellent key 
used in either external or for cements and plasters, 
internal self-supporting wall Once installed (twill not swell, 

structures. It will not shrink or softert rot or crack and will 
warp after application. never need attentlonbut will 

geen gevear voor krom- remain permanently mTective. 
trekken of krimpen. 


Dew ChmkA Ce.{UK) Umtasd 

Aug 

London W.1.9WU.4441 


Poor ^ h onS l t BoropodA Jh* Oow Oi o Ucd Company: 

St ^ PKOdMMI — ^ -- 

aM2&Mofe.*Wf /«?4*«* Coodng* 

• K^Mdbw’aqd- 




Albl 
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LETTERS 


Germans and Czechs 

Sir—Y our comment on the Sudeteniand 
(January 15 th) is seasoned with some dis¬ 
courteous remarks on the four authors of the 
paper which is criticised. I am one of them, 
and as our names have been made public 
knowledge by the press, I consider those 
remarks as a personal insult to my colleagues 
and myself. 

Your comment-writer ought to have known 
that not we, but the Czechs, have started this 
legal quibbling about the nullity ab initio of 
the Munich agreement. As far as I see, 
Taborsky, in 1944 , was the first to have it 
printed. Since then the Czechs are pestering 
everybody with that question, including 
Mr Stewart when he visited Prague last 
spring. Besides, we are not called upon to 
consider the business interests of today’s 
appeasers who think they have well sold away 
the third of our territory. Nor do I feel 
particularly wicked in contradicting those 
who try to talk us into peace terms which the 
allies, in 1945 , did not dare impose on us. 

With all that, I very well see the moral and 
psychological side. That is why I have sug¬ 
gested, in a letter to the editor of the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung in 1964 , 
that the definitive arrangement with Czecho¬ 
slovakia contain a formal Ind solemn revo¬ 
cation of the Munich agreement, bearing the 
signatures of the German, Italian, French 
and, of course, British governments.—Yours 
faithfully, F. MOnch 

Heidelberg , west Germany 


Sir—W e have longer memories than Herr 
Grill (February 26 th) credits us with. 
Hitlerite policy, that he now attempts to 
defend, was to dominate Europe and the 
world by conquest. It used any convenient 
excuse for rallying points. Anti-communism 
and anti-semitism were two. 

Herr Grill’s letter is a mistake, but a useful 
one. It is but an example of views still very 
current in west German business, profes¬ 
sional, bourgeois and even university circles. 
Little ha« been learned and little forgotten. 
Herr Grill suggests that, if we had allowed 
Hitler to own eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, we would have been better off than 
now. Who can doubt that the nuclear bombs 
in the hands of Germans would have led to 
world destruction or submission ?—Yours 
faithfully, A. Kennaway 

London , NlFi 1 


France and de Gaulle 

Sm—I feel that the British press, including 
The Economist , does not give sufficient 
weight to some basic factors which determine 
popular French attitudes to General de 
Gaulle, European unity, Britain and the 
world. The following points seem to me 
basic: 

1. Many Frenchmen, myself included, are 
more “ European * in outlook than de Gaulle. 
They would gladly vote for a government 
that would be more European than his as 
long as tills government was capable of really 
governing, with stability, competence and 
consistency, for a period of, say, four to seven 
years. But this is not the choice that is 
offered the French voter. Many Frenchmen, 
of all shades of opinion, are convinced that 
their only choice is between a “ real govern¬ 
ment” and "la pagaille ” (a mess). They 
reject "la pagaille " because it made them 
feel ashamed for many years before 1958* 
Many Frenchmen have therefore chosen ,4 
government * which governs,” accepting 
drawbacks such as that of the slowing up of 
European integration. 

2 . It is wrong to distinguish between 
de Gaulle and the majority of the country. 
Once freely elected, he leads it with a strong 
hand, which any true government must do, 
and the majority of the country approves. 
This is shown by the Gallup poll taken by 
the French Institute of Public Opinion. 
between January 6 th and 18 th, which 
showed that 59 per cent of Frenchmen 
thought General de Gaulle’s record was 
good during his first seven years in power 
and only 15 per cent thought it bad. 

3 . Frenchmen who think about it believe 
there has never been a real majority in the 
British electorate for British entry into a 
European community headed for political 
union. No doubt there has been change 
lately, but there is no broad and constant 
majority in favour of it. This fact has been, 
and is, a more important obstacle to Britain’s 
entry into Europe than any speech, even one 
by de Gaulle, however brutal he may have 
been. 

4 . Desperately injured, materially and 
psychologically, by half a century of wars, and 
having lost an empire, France aspires, and 
nothing could be more natural, to. be left 
alone for a few decades to recuperate. Its 
desire is 10 stay out of any conflict if possible. 
—Yours faithfully, Maurice Pi' ki'rar 
Saint-Maur, France 


confirm that the chances are equal whether 
a bond was bought singly or is one unit of a 
multiple purchase. The first letter of a bond 
number stands for its value: for example, 
A is a £1 bond, the second letter represents 
the millions digit of the number and the 
figure before the letters is the tens of millions 
digit. The proportion of bonds with figures 
in front is, of course, rising with sales but 
the absence of such a figure has go bearing 
on a bond’s chances of success. 

Unless Mr Pritchard is checking the full 
lists, which are available at all larger post 
offices towards the end of each month, he is 
not seeing more than about 2.5 per cent of * 
the. prize numbers.—Yours faithfully, 

T. A. O’Brien 

London , ECl General Post Office 

Carriers East of Suez 

Sir— The emphasis recently has been on the 
, value of an aircraft-carrier in an intervention 
'operation, atone. No public attention has 
been gwen to tito^admiral’s equally important 
responsibility of toafataining control over the 
sea so that British ships and trade; can move 
without hindrance, actual or threatened (and 
so,that the army’s heavy equipment can 
arrive in an Intervention operation). The 
navy has no means other than the 1 Fleet Air 
Aim to deter or deal with the threat from 
missile-armed patrol boats and aircraft 
already supplied by Russia to Indonesia 
and other nations. The delayed, reaction¬ 
time of shore-based aircraft, the numbers 
needed to provide effective cover at a dis¬ 
tance over the sea and the lesser emphasis in 
training and operations naturally placed by 
the RAF on work over the sea—all must 
surely have forced the admirals to argue 
that they cannot meet their responsibilities 
without new aircraft-carriers. 

It would seem that the unobtrusive 
mobility and relative freedom from shore 
bases of the aircraft-carrier would give the 
Government a more flexible and versatile 
series of options than those provided by the 
F-xii alone. Is it not wrong to consider the 
aircraft-carrier and the F-nx as alternatives ? 
Surely they are complementary. If both 
cannot be provided within £ 2,000 million, 
then either the limit must be railed or the 
commitment reduced.—Yours faithfully, 
Rochester , Kent A. M. Critchley 


Mr Heath’s Chance 


Sir— With the Government’s inability to 
Premium Bonds stabilise the economy, an incomes policy in 

Sir —Herr Grill writes that “ Germany just « ruins and the prospect of a gruesome budget, 

wanted to clear the world of communism.” Sir— I can assufe Mr Fleetwood C. Pritchard surely the Tory party should be rallying now 

What contribution to this end was made by (February 19 th) that each individual £1 unit with really effective Opposition policies. We 

annexing Austria, threatening to attack the of premium savings bonds has an equal now have a stagnant economy and a stagnant 

democratic republic of Czechoslovakia, and chance of Winning a prize in any one draw. Opposition. As you say, Mr Heath may well 

invading Poland—all in breach of treaties? The chances against a single bond winning make an efficient prim.: minister, but if the 

What right had Germany to decide how. a prize iii any one month are 9,740 to 1 in Tories don't sharpen their cuttinrapdgc as an 

Russia ms to be governed ? And in what February, May, August and November when Opposition, they will slip deep# into the 

way waS^communism worse than nazism?— there is a £ 25,000 first prize, and 9,600 to 1 quagmire and a good man wilM>e lost.— 

Yours ■: - »***«durs huthfuUy, Williams 

London, SVPi Regular statistical checks are made which Hornchurch , Essex 
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No big claims... 

just 

the 

facts 


Get your Secretary k 
to poet the coupon f 


SHANNON BELIEVE THEY CAN 
SAVE ANY BUSINESS MONEY 

WE’ve already done it for I.C.I. Ltd., Castrol 
Ltd., Schweppes Ltd., and many others. But 
we can only prove it if you let us have a 
look at your organisation. This won’t cost 
you a penny. Our organisation and methods 
experts will call any time you like and 
examine your set up to see where the 
savings can be made. Let’s be honest about 
this. We want to sell Shannon systems and 
equipment Of course we do. But with 
Shannon you get a complete plan first. 
Then, if you do buy, you know exactly what 
you’re getting, where it will go and above 
all how much you will save. Increased 
profitability will surely follow. 

The Shannon service includes specialist 
advice on all potential profit wasting prob¬ 
lems within your business. Inefficiencies in 
Stock Control, Credit Control, Filing and 
Office layouts —to all of these and many 
more we have the answer. Send for Shannon 
and see what you save. 



I would like to know more about the 
Shannon Service. The problem is. 


I 

I 


NAME. 

POSITION. 

ADDRESS. . 

. 1 * 5/3 


I 

*1 

I 

I 


Post to:— Tho Hitenon Limited. ft 

Shannon Corner, Now Malden, Surrey. ■ 
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If it takes you an hour to get to work, you spend 500 hours a year 
commuting. In the North East, the journey would probably take 
only half this time, or 250 hours a year. Of course, you can use 
the time saved in whichever way you please, but it does amount 
to 10 days in the year. It shows how easy it is to get around 
in the North East. 

More important, from a business point of view, is the way 
communications serve industry. There are good trunk roads and 
railways to the list of the country, and London is only 60 minutes 
away by air. What's more, widespread improvementsare being 
made - and about £85 millions will be spent on roads alone in the 
next five years. The North East ports, which directly face the 
Continent, are ideal for expanding exports to the Common Market 
countries. They, too, are being modernised as part of the 
over all development of the region. 


The North East offers much more than just excellent 
communications. There is plenty of space for all kinds of new 
industry-and both fully serviced sites and ready-made factories 
are available. Generous financial assistance can be obtained 
towards the cost of factory buildings, plant and machines?. 

And a hardworking, adaptable labour force ia ready 
to serve new firms. 

With these advantages, many firms new to the region are doing 
very well. Now is the time to join them to benefit fully from 
The growing prosperity of the new North East. 


For further information, ask your secretary to write to 
The North East Development Council 
20 Collingwood Street Newcastle upon Tyne 1 
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TOYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD. 

2» Ohtemachl lchome, 1, Koraibashl S cheme, 
Chiyoda*ku, Tokyo Higashhku, Osaka 

Cable Address! Cable Address:' 

TOYOMENKA TOKYO TOYOMENKA OSAKA 




TQ PROGRESS 


was when fingers did the addition. 
!tfow sophisticated machinery does fan¬ 
tastic calculations in the fraction of a 
micro-second. This is the job of Toyo 
Menka.». turning the miracles of today 
into;,,the commonplace of tomorrow. 

Fbras weti as facing a trading house dealing in just 
about anything Urider the sun Toyo Menka can finance, 
design, fabricate and erect all types of factories and 
plant, buildings and works for both government and 
private industry. 

Modern times demand modern methods. Contact 
the Toyo Menka man in your area for your needs. He 
is a specialist in his field and a member of a highly 
trained business team ready and willing to serve you. 

Trad* Network In Europe: 

London: Toyo Menka Kaisha, Ltd., 11th Floor. I.»e Mouse, London Wall, 
London, E.C.2 □ Rotterdam: Toyo Menka Kaisha, L td., Westblaak 37, Rot¬ 
terdam-2 □ Dusaeldorf; TOYOMENKA Import-und-Fxport G m.b.H., Dues- 
seldorf, Friedrieh-Ebert Str. 31 33 □ Hamburg: TOYOMENKA ImpOrtund- 
Export U.m.b.H., Hamburg 36, Neuer Wall 34 D Milano: Toyomenka (Italy) 
S.P.A* Corso Venezia 14, Milano □ Paris: Toyomenka France S.A., 8, Rue 
Salnt-Florentm 8. Paris-1 D Barcelona: Toyo Menka Kaisha, Ltd., Liaison 
Representative Barcelona, Calle & de Urgel 35, Barcelona 




Milling with the 
Best People 

If you’re in any one of the industries mentioned 
in this advertisement and you use Premier Colloid 
Mills, you can be sure you’re milling with tlie best 
people and the best equipment. 

If you’re not milling with the best people 
there’s a Dispersion Mill in our range to suit your 
need. Send us your problem for our laboratories to 
work on, or write for our Dispersion Mills brochure 
quoting your industry groups. 


Essential for dispersions fn these industries: 


adhesives 

ceramics 

cosmetics 

chemicals 

electronics 

fireworks 


food9tufts 

leather 

lubricants 

palhts 

paper 

pharmaceuticals 


plastics 
polishes 
eubber 
soft drinks 
textiles 


Premier Colloid Mills Ltd. 


HERSHAM TRADING ESTATE, WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY, ENGLAND. Tel: Wftlton-on-Thames 26305 Telex: 25539 
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Ferranti will name the automation 


Whichever industry ... whatever process ... you name it and 
Ferranti will almost certainly be able to automate it. Because 
Ferranti are big in automation now. Active in automation now. 
Ferranti have already completed over three hundred "feasibility 
studies" into the applications of automation. And there are more 
on the way I Not that automation is all theory with Ferranti. Far 
from it. Ferranti are uniquely qualified to put automation into 
practice—because they are the only company In Europe with 
experience in all throe of automation's prime ingredients: elec- 
tricSf electronics, computers. In fact, Ferranti have already sup¬ 


plied automation equipment to the Royal Navy, to steel works, 
chemical plants and electrical companies. To name only a few 
□ Ferranti's automation experience ranges across many 
industries. If you are thinking of automating your industry, your 
process, you should talk to Ferranti. It would only take a letter to 
get things moving I 
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An idea for U.K. business: 

The globe turns faster for you 
when you call Emery Air Freight 

Faster because Emery speed saves shipping days. 

Our standard service gives delivery in the U.K. 
a full day faster than other air carriers. 

Same kind of speed on your overseas customer 
orders. No extra cost for days saved. 

Call Emery Air Freight when shipping 
between the U.K. and North America, or to: 

Australia • New Zealand • Far East • South Africa 


London Airport (U.K. Headquarters): Telex: No. 25211 Tel: SKYport 1833 
Manchester Airport: Tel: Mercury 5262, ext. 236 Manchester City: Teh Trafford Parle 2241 
Birmingham: Tel: Central 3417 (B’ham) Scotland, Prestwick Airport: Tel: Prestwick 78006 





What is your attitude to closed circuit television ? A practical system of visual intercommunication that can save you time and money... 
or something of interest only to the other man ? If you are engaged in Industry. Science, Education or Commerce, now is the time to 
re-examine your approach to CCTV. Why ? Because from EMI comes a new generation of high definition CCTV equipment that ie years 
ahead in terms of flexibility and simplicity of operation. Known as Type 9, it will meet more varied requirements than any comparable 
equipment, from automatic multi-camera systems to the economical single camera installation. Remote controls add to its flexibility. 
The Type 9 system is fully solid-state, being based on standard modular units serving three different camera heads. These include one 
of the world's smallest television cameras—Type 0—which uses the EMI vidicon tube—an outstanding advance in its own right. 
Type 9 is the most '‘application-orientated" closed circuit system ever developed. It will meet your particular requirement. Write for full 
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Look, No Budget? 

T he Chancellor of the Exchequer opened on Tuesday his fifth, last and 
decidedly his mildest budget of this Government’s five hundred days. 
Mr Callaghan started by stating " the Government’s intention that die election 
should be fought with the country having before it a true understanding of our 
situation.” He then proceeded, cynics will say, to fudge the figures far the 
state of Britain’s foreign exchange reserves in the most complicated possible 
manner. Perhaps in this the cynics are not quite fair. For Tuesday’s statement 
did reveal something; it revealed that, although Britain has regained the money 
lost in last summer’s panic flight, the next Government will enter into its task 
still as short of ready foreign cash as most pessimistic commentators had feared. It 
will be a mistake for voters to delude themselves that ingenious window-dressing 
of the reserves has in any way restored a tolerable position (see page 911). The 
immediate resources for sterling’s defence are large enough—this is Mr 
Callaghan’s blown-up figure of £1,800 million; but the deeper question is how 
Britain can escape from its mountain of debt. It will be nice if Britain’s foreign 
creditors are impressed by the window-dressing figures, especially during this 
election period of potential exceptional nervousness for sterling ; but it is doubtful 
if they will be. 

For the second feature of Tuesday’s statement was that the measures outlined 
in it had no logical relevance to the immediate economic problems ahead. The 
Chancellor made the “ momentous and historic ” announcement that Britain is 
to decimalise its currency. This obviously necessary decision to get Britain to 
advance into at least the eighteenth century was made in principle by Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd five years ago, and even now the new system is not to come into effect 
until February, 1971 (which means that any pains attendant on the change-over 
will be felt after the election after next). The Chancellor followed this by his 
ridiculous mouse of a gambling tax, imposed probably on the wrong system and 
certainly at far too low rates. It will yield a tiny £8 million in 1966-67, and a 
still derisory £17 million in subsequent years. This will be enough to cover the 
sensible and overdue scheme—partly filched from the Tory election manifesto— 
to allow poorer mortgage-payers to have part of the tax relief that richer taxpayers 
can claim. It will not be enough to cover the other parts of the Labour election 
manifesto that have been coming out in white paper form during the past two 
weeks: the promised relief of rates and so on. But the small print on those other 
proposals, to be fair, reveals that they will not come into effect during the year 
ahead. Having completed this essay in neutral mini-budgeting, the Chancellor 
told a surprised (but election-happy) House that “ I do not foresee die need for 
severe increases in taxation ” in the real budget that he hopes to introduce at 
the end of next month if Labour gets back; although he then hedged with the 
usual qualification that “ I must keep the position open.” 

This may be only a half-promise, but it is surely a very risky half-promise to 
have made. Hitherto, there have been two schools of thought about the proper 
shape for that April budget. One school has said that the Chancellor must cut 
back demand by heavy net increases in taxation, in order to reduce the import 
bill and cure the state of overfull employment (into which the Government has 
stumbled further by mistake, but is now claiming that it aimed for all along). 
The other school of opinion about the budget, to which The Economist belongs, 
has argued that it will indeed be right to reduce consumption by sizeable tax 
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increases, but that k will be advisable to band a large part of 
this back intheform of export incentives and possibly also 
in company tax reliefs. This is because, although consump¬ 
tion stOl looks like being excessive in the year ahead, there 
is a real ride that the two most important branches of our 
national activity will flag?' exports are in danger of faltering 
because the past year’s rise in wage costs has wiped out the 
profit margin on many of them, and fixed investment may 
droop-ralthougfai the time interval here is open to dispute— 
because of the squeeze on profit margins in general. 

On Tuesday the Chancellor seemed to incline towards the 
second school of opinion in his exposition, but he did not 
dare to incline towards it in his policies. In what might be 
cafled the “civil service part,” as distinct from the “ election 
address part,” of his speech, he talked of u continued pressure 
on manpower,” and said that consumer demand has recently 
shown “ signs of rising again at a rate inconsistent with the 
need ... to contain the pressure on the economy.” “ But,” 
he added, “ there has been a narrowing of profit margins 
and he would “ like to thank British exporters for their efforts 
in 1965, achieved sometimes at little immediate profit to 
themselves despite the export rebate, but at great profit to 
the nation as a whole.” He was “ aware that the restraints 
on credit are reaching the point where we must watch care¬ 
fully their impact on investment—and on exports too.” But 
if he (or his successor) is indeed to make “ no severe increases 
in taxation ” on consumers this year, he will surely be com¬ 
mitting himself to watch that impact, however carefully, 
without power to act. It is almost impossible to believe that 
Britain can really have a nearly neutral budget on consumers 
in 1966, plus an easing of credit restraints, plus the sort of 
improvement in the balance of payments that Britain needs 
at its present desperately low level of reserves; not, that is, 
unless we are to revert to exchange controls of what might 
be called Baloghian intensity. 

M r callaghaN’s apologists may say huffily that only a 
dreamer would suppose that on the eve of a general 
election he could anticipate a budget that would either increase 
all taxes severely or, rougher still, a budget that would increase 
taxes on consumers but reduce taxes on profits. This apology 
does not wash, because, if he was unable to do either of these 
things, Mr Callaghan was under no obligation to anticipate 
his budget at all. 

The outlook is therefore infuriatingly gloomy. Britain 
moves into this election with last summer’s outflow from the 
reserves having been recouped, but without the deficit of 1964 
having been paid for, without the underlying weakness that 
caused that deficit having been cured, without the economy 
having been in any way fundamentally reformed, with an 
apparent acceptance on both sides of a near-inevitability of 
some degree of stagnation. The Labour government came to 
power complaining that under the Tories Britain had been 
at the M bottom of the international league table for economic 
growth ”} it goes out with Mr Callaghan declaring last Tues¬ 
day that he had inherited from the Tories a “ general rate 
of expansion which had been driven up at a pace which 
manifestly could not be sustained.” The business world has 
been waiting for sixteen months to find out what the ratjp of 
corporation tax is going to be, and has been devising Various 
temporary escape routes in the interim; now it is told that 
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it must wait even longer, until the end of April, before it 
can do any sums that make sense. Britain’s foreign suppliers 
have also been girding for sixteen months against an import 
surcharge which they were told was striedy temporaryj now 
they see a pre-election Chancellor half-promising a budget 
that will make it very difficult indeed to take it off. 

On the opposition side of the House, the Conservatives’ pre- 
electoral performance has deserved criticism at least equally 
severe. On Tuesday Mr Heath appeared to be saying that 
demand in the economy was overfull, but that his party would 
cure this by cutting taxes. It could be just possible to square 
this was some glimmer of logic: if the Tories emphasised that 
it was taxes on businesses and exports that needed to come 
down, while taxes on consumer-voters needed for the time 
being to go up. But that is not what most Tosies are saying 
to their electors. 

I T is nice, amid this Cassandraic, to note one thing that 
has gone right in the past week; and to be able to com¬ 
pliment both major parties for it. On Thursday of last week, 
Mr Heath was asked on television whether he would have 
stood up to a railway strike rather than imitate Mr Wilson in 
allowing railwaymen a wage increase well above the norm; 
he bravely answered with the single word “ Yes.” On Friday, 
Mr Brown stopped London Transport, which as usual was 
about to buy off a labour dispute among London busmen with 
a wage increase twice as high as the norm, and said that the 
matter must go first to Mr Jones's prices and incomes 
board. As we go to press there is therefore just a possibility 
that this election may take place while London is in the throes 
of a bus strike, or renewed overtime ban, of a sort that would 
be illegal when the Prices and Incomes Bill passes into law. 

There is a lesson for democrats here. In policy towards the 
trade unions both parties have in the past year moved very 
slowly out of the old atmosphere of drift and dereliction, in 
the direction of economic realism. They have done this for 
one reason only: because they recognise that realism is now 
electorally more popular than pure surrender. In a whole 
range of other domestic and foreign policies, the same would 
be true ; but the parties have not always realised it yet. The 
object of the thoughtful voter on March 31st should be to 
decide what vote, for which of the two and a half great parties 
contesting this election, will be most likely to spur on this 
advance to realism, resolution, and reform. It is not an easy 
decision to make. Although the weaknesses of this Labour 
government, particularly in the economic field, have required 
unremitting criticism, it cannot lightly be assumed that a 
Conservative government would on balance be better. Amid 
the mounting ballyhoo of this election, the task of the indepen¬ 
dent commentator must be to examine carefully the various 
wrights that lie on each of the scales. The following article 
starts this process of examination, in the fields of foreign 
policy and defence. % 

ELECTION SURVEY '66 

From now. until polling day on March Btst The Economist 
will publish a weekly survey of the general election campaign 
nationally arid locally, including polls in four selected marginal 
constituencies. The first reports and analyses, with particular 
attention to the Tory marginals and the Liberal vote, are on 
pages 873 to 880. 
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Voting for Europe 

M r wilson still has the ball to himself, for months now 
he has made Mr Heath and Mr Grimond look like 
village half-backs, and unless he trips over his own feet this 
month he can be prime minister until T970. But what he 
has not yet done is to show that this tactical expertise as the 
great Westminster dribbler is backed up by any real grasp 
of what he should do with the prolongation of power when 
he .gets it. It is Mr Wilson's sense of strategic purpose that 
still has to be proved. Two major long-term jobs will have 
to be done by the government elected on March 31st. The 
job at home, with die British economy, will be discussed next 
week. This article is about the decisive foreign-policy test 
of Mr Wilson's ability to bang the ball into the net. 

Mr Wilson has run half a foreign policy admirably. He 
has backed up the Americans’ attempt to contain China, by 
sitting on his left wing’s head over Vietnam and by telling 
Mr Healey to keep a British army east of Suez. This is fine. 
But it is only half a policy. The point which must be grasped 
by the next British government is that what Britain wants to 
do in the world beyond Europe is directly connected with its 
position inside Europe. The two policies—getting into 
Europe, and staying east of Suez—should not be alternatives; 
they are complementary. It is only by getting inside the 
European common market's tariff wall that the British 
economy can be prevented from sliding downhill to a point 
where the two per cent of its national income that Britain 
spends on arms and aid around the Indian Ocean will have 
to be chopped off the budget as an unjustifiable extravagance. 
And one of the best reasons for going into Europe has always 
been to remind the other Europeans that they too have 
responsibilities in Asia and Africa. Mr Wilson has so far 
failed to see this connection between the two parts of a work¬ 
able British foreign policy. Europe is his blind spot. 

Must it stay his blind spot? Not if he sees the peculiar 
electoral opportunity that is now opening up in front of him. 
It is an opportunity which points directly to Europe. Mr 
Wilson knows that to win the majority of 40 or 50 that will 
do him perfectly well in the next Parliament he need look no 
further than the 20 or so highly marginal Tory seats in and 
around London. If he can swing these, he has it made. It 
is an election that for all practical purposes could be confined 
to the south-eastern corner of England ; see page 873. 

This ought to shape Mr Wilson’s tactics. The people he 
needs to win still more strongly to his side, the centre of the 
south-east English electorate, are mainly the young married 
couples of the new middle class. They are delighted with 
the middle-class symbols—the semi, the mini and the telly— 
which show that they have lifted themselves out of the work¬ 
ing-class rut. They want to hold on to them: when they 
tell the public opinion polls that they are worried about the 
“cost of living,’’ this is probably a shorthand phrase for a 
general worry about their ability to improve their newly 
acquired standard of life. Simply because they live in the 
south-east most of them have been to Europe on holiday, and 
even if they haven’t seen the statistics they know in their bones 
that west Germany’s standard of living has already crept ahead 
of Britain’s, and that France’s is about to do the same. Because 
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Mr Wilson has got half a foreign policy 
right. It is the other half that counts now 

they are young, they are unmoved by appeals to nationalism, 
and they do not lie awake at night worrying about what the 
common market will do to the Queen. This suburban growth 
of a spick and span new middle class, which started in America 
in the 1920s and will be happening in Russia by the 1980s, 
is one of the few good things the twentieth century has done. 
But for Mr Wilson, looking to March 31st, it has an immediate 
electoral importance. This new middle class of south-east 
England, which will give him or deny him the solid majority 
he wants, consists of exactly the sort of people who feel the 
common market’s attraction most. 

Mr Heath realises it; he was brought up on the Channel 
coast, looking our to Europe. Mr Wilson, from the rusty old 
industrial north, does not. He is still emotionally attached 
to die hundred-odd rock-solid Labour constituencies, most of 
them in the north, whose declining and uncompetitive indus¬ 
tries will have a hellish time for a few years after Britain goes 
into Europe. Having tossed aside so much of his left-wing 
clothing since he came to power, he seems reluctant to add to 
the pile the myth of a “ socialist ’’ Britain proudly independent 
of those evil capitalist cartels on the continent. But his 
tactical sense, and his claim to be a national leader, both 
demand that he should now throw his long woollen anti- 
European underwear on the heap as well. The election of 
1966 should be fought for, and about, the south-east. The 
south-east is where the decisive marginal seats will change 
hands. And the south-east, with the Midlands, is where much 
of the best of British industry is. The best of British industry 
is the efficient big companies, and the thrusting new ones, that 
will grow as fast as eucalyptus trees once they get their roots 
into a European market of 250 million people, and will pro¬ 
bably even be able to hold their own in the Europe-plus- 
America market of 500 million people that the next generation 
of industry will need. England south of the Trent has caught 
on to the importance of Europe. Will Mr Wilson catch on 
to the electoral importance of this for himself and for Labour’s 
own future ? 


M ost of the members of his cabinet would now vote for 
Europe in their hearts. Mr Callaghan is going decimal 
in 1971. Mr Stewart says the right things about the common 
market whenever he gets the chance. But something is needed 
by March 31st from Mr Wilson himself if he wants to capture 
and then to hold the votes of the expanding pro-European 
centre of British politics. He need do nothing that would 
risk a rebuff from General de Gaulle ; the time to knock on 
that door will come later. What is needed is an admission 
that in the long haul Britain will be able to run an east-of- 
Suez policy, even the economy-size sort, better from inside 
Europe than from outside it The facts of life are steadily 
pushing Mr Wilson towards a conversion to Europe. If this 
election goes by without eliciting the reality of such a con¬ 
version from him it will not have been worth holding at all. 
On Europe Mr Heath still has the edge over Mr Wilson, 
though the edge is daily getting smaller. Where Mr Wilson 
scores is in realising that Europe is not Britain’s furthest 
horizon. Mr Powell and Mr Mayhew will deny this. They 
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will ask why it aboutd be assumed that any European country 
has a function to perform outside Europe. The answer is 
that no major industrial power will long confine its interests 
to its own. immediate environment. Those who have power 
use it, for die ends they, believe in. It is an historical 
accident that the other big European countries are for the 
moment confining themselves to Europe. They are still going 
through the after-effects of the stunning humiliations they all 
suffered between 1940 and 1945. I* is their tortoise period ; 
they have pulled back into their shells. When they stick their 
heads out again, Germany and France and Italy will start to 
run a more active policy in Asia and Africa. Right now 
Britain is going through its own period of contraction. But 
Britain’s contraction is slower than theirs was, and ought to 
go less far, because Britain has not been through what they 
have been through. It is Britain’s continuing involvement 
east of Suez, not the present disengagement of the other 
European powers, that is likely to be the fashion ten years 
from now. 

There are 30 countries that either touch the Indian Ocean 
or come within 500 miles of it (within range of tbe F-m 
strike-reconnaissance plane the RAF is buying from America, 
and the C-5 transport plane it ought to buy later on). It is 
as sure as night follows day that in the next 15 years some 
of these countries, whose governments are friendly to the 
West and run their countries on what the West considers 
decent lines, will be threatened by forces that meet neither 
of these tests. It could be an army mutiny (like the 1964 
east Africa mutinies). It could be a far-left government 
that refuses to hand over power after losing an election (which 
could happen in Ceylon yet). It could be a straight Chinese- 
backed putsch. No one can tell in advance how the cookie 
will crumble; but then no one foresaw exactly how the east 
African mutinies, or the Borneo border war would shape up. 
Tbe point is that the people who argue against European 
countries getting involved east of Suez have to demonstrate 
either that none of these things will happen, or that the 
Europeans should simply shrug their shoulders if they do. 
The onus of proof is on the Snti-east-of-Suezites. It is a hard 
case to argue. 

Most people in Britain—and most people in Europe, when 


What Heath 

T he opinion polls, the bookies and everyone else have 
made Mr Heath the worst-fancied Conservative leader 
since Balfour. Why is so able a man running so far behind ? 
Why has he had such a tough seven months ? Mr Wilson’s 
election decision has, in fact, lifted Mr Heath out of one of 
the most awkward dilemmas that any leader of the opposition 
has found himself in. Since he took over the Conservative 
party .last July Mr Heath has been forced to operate on two 
different, and contradictory, time scales. He has had to be 
ready to fight an election at the drop of a hat, while trying 
to push on tvith the long-term rethinking that any party needs 
after 23 years ih jpovp«*> and which the electorate has Certainly 
expected of theyBwiea.' It has been like asking a trainer to 
prepare a hor a rfa D run either in the Grand National or the 
Derby. All totrmsily the result could be an animal which 
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they get around to thinking about it—-will probably decide 
that they want to be in a position to lend a hand to some of 
these 30 governinents when they ask for it. But this means 
keeping some armed strength on tap nearby. Tbe east-of- 
Suez policy has two sides. One is economic aid. The other 
is quickly deployable military force. Neither is much good 
unless it is backed up by the other. Britain now spends 
£330 million a year on its armed forces stationed east of Suez 
(which is just over one per cent of its gross national product) 
and £200 million on economic aid, most of it to Asia and 
Africa (which is two-thirds of one per cent). Two per cent 
of a country’s national income is not an unreasonable amount 
to spend on the business of taking an effective interest in the 
welfare of more than a quarter of the world's pqpulation. If 
Britain could get its economy into shape, it would hardly 
notice it. If it cannot, then it will have to give up more than 
just tbe east-of-Suez policy. 


M r wilson has worked this out. His left wing has not; 

but then Mr Wilson’s left wing scarcely counts now. 
Mr Heath, on the other hand, is in a fix. The Powell wing of 
the Tory party wants to drop the whole Indian Ocean opera¬ 
tion because it honestly believes that what happens in these 
countries is not Britain’s business. The other wing of the party 
wants to stay in the area for the wrong reasons and with the 
wrong sort of weapons. These are the carricr-men ; the back¬ 
bench retired officers whose Ideas were set in another era. 
Mr Heath himself seemed to be leaning towards the Powell 
school last October, but he has latched on to the real point— 
tbe China problem—since his trip to the Far East in January. 
The trouble is that his party is in such disarray that he 
probably cannot get a coherent policy out of it. 

The main foreign job the government elected on March 
31st will have to do is to take another crack at getting Britain 
into Europe, and then to arouse the other Europeaas to the 
mass of new problems bubbling away around the periphery 
of China. Mr Wilson will do the second part all right. If 
he really can be made to fix his sights on Europe, which is 
the precondition of everything else Britain wants to do, his 
foreign policy should not be a bar to his re-election. 


could not beat a plough horse. 

Mr Heath has had to work out his new policies quicker 
than he might have wished and in the face of colleagues still 
liable to cling to the policies they so recently fostered, or 
defended, in office. He has had broadly to accept the front 
bench and Central Office teams which Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
created for a very different style of leadership. There was 
certainly a strong argument for his changing the party chair¬ 
man. Sir Alec picked Mr Edward du Cann in January, 1964, 
in the belief that a bright young city gent made a nice con¬ 
trast to a botder laird. A nice contrast to Mr Heath would be, 
if not a border laird, at feast some avuncular figure like the 
late Lord Woolton or the present Lord Hill. But Mr Heath 
could not make ariy switch with an election only just round 
the comer. 


TT 0 o Trv The Conservatives can still win this 

■Tldo 1 O JL/U election if Mr Heath is true to himself 
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Mr Wilson has played on Mr Heath’s difficulties persistently 
andadroidy. The crucial moment came last autumn. Imme¬ 
diately after Mr Heath’s election, the opinion polls swung 
sharply in the Tories’ favour, and in September Mr Heath 
seemed set to keep up the momentum. First there would be 
his new policy statement; then Labour would have a bad 
party conference, with the left wing breaking loose ; and then 
the Tories would have a good one, presenting a new, modern 
image. The new policy statement, “Putting Britain Right 
Ahead," was a sensibly radical document, and got generous 
treatment from the press, as did Mr Heath for his presenta¬ 
tion ef it. But then things started going wrong. At the Labour 
conference, Mr Wilson mounted one of his most skilful public 
relations operations. He fixed his own party, and was then 
free to disrupt the Tories, and fate had given him an ideal 
weapon: Rhodesia. On the very evening the Tories gathered 
at Brighton Mr Wilson appeared on television as the national 
leader talking to the people at a time of crisis. He grabbed 
the headlines again with a flight to Balmoral, then carefully 
relinquished them to leave the maximum space for reports 
of the anguished Tory row on Rhodesia. 

From that day until Christmas Mr Heath found himself 
on the defensive. Mr Wilson used the Rhodesia crisis to 
divert attention from domestic issues (the reverse of his tactics 
when Sir Alec Douglas-Home was his opponent). Mr Heath 
was on a hiding to nothing. If he backed the Government he 
risked splitting his party and would make no impact on the 
country as an alternative prime minister. If he opposed the 
Government tooth and nail, be again risked splitting his party 
and Mr Wilson could wave the Union Jack and accuse an irre¬ 
sponsible Opposition of rocking the national boat. And if 
Mr Heath tried to ignore Rhodesia, he risked looking simply 
irrelevant to what the public believed to be the dominant 
national problem. The ultimate humiliation was the Conserva¬ 
tives’ three-way split just before Christmas. It still exists. 

I t is hard to see how Mr Heath, let alone any other Tory 
leader, could have got himself out of this tangle. If Labour 
had won a majority of 50 in 19164 and there were no chance 
of an early election, then he might have been readier to risk 
a showdown with his right wing, but with an election only 
weeks away he chose to fall back on a holding operation. 
For the man who had so firmly outfaced his back-bench 
critics (often the same people) over resale price maintenance 
this must have been galling, but he felt he had no option. 
And if he were ever tempted to take a firmer line, he must 
have remembered the troubles that Hugh Gaitskell ran into 
whenever he tried to force a divided Opposition into making 
a clear choice. 

But now these frustrations are, or ought to be, behind Mr 
Heath. From the moment that he was reasonably certain 
there was going to be a March election, he has been able to 
shift into a more confident gear. His Birmingham speech, 
whatever happens in the election, should prove a landmark in 
the development of Tory policy, and eventually of the social 
services themselves. His last two speeches in the Commons 
—one of them in Mr Wilson’s absence in Moscow—were 
among his most effective. Even Labour MPs have admitted 
this. He certainly did not disappoint his supporters on Tues¬ 
day, although h£ had committed himself to follow Mr 
Callaghan’s politically artful mini-budget. With one exception, 
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his recent appearances on television have been more positive, 
more incisive. For the next mon|h» at any rate, he must do 
what he (and not just his immediate advisers) really wants |o, 
do. If the Tories lose this election, whatever he does there will 
be those in the party ready to Marne him, so he might as well 
take a firm stand on the policies in which he personally be¬ 
lieves. For the next month, at least, not only would it be 
electorally damaging to trim his sails to internal party winds, 
it would be downright pointless. 

M r heath can still win this election, but, even if he loses, 
the campaign that he fights over the next four weeks 
will be important for the future. The Economist argued last 
week that Mr Heath’S appeal to a new sense of individuality, 
and even competitiveness, in British society may be premature. 
It is, however, essential for the Conservatives that Mr Heath 
sets out that argument, and even more his argument for 
Europe, with the utmost clarity now, so that the Conservative 
case can be a yardstick against which the public can judge the 
probably non-individualist, non-competitive attitude of 
another Labour government. If he cannot win the election 
of 1966, he can use the next month to lay the groundwork 
for winning the election of 1970, just as the campaign Hugh 
Gaitskell fought in 1959 helped to pave the way for the 
public disillusionment with Tory policies under Mr Macmillan 
that led to Labour’s victory five years later. This may seem 
cold comfort: it is not meant to be comfortable. The Con¬ 
servative party has got to decide quite soon whether it will go 
on being dominated by its own internal compromises of die 
1950s or whether it will really have something to say for 1970. 

Many Tories are now privately conceding, righdy or 
wrongly, that they may well be at the start of a long haul, and 
most of them accept that, win or lose on March 31st, Mr 
Heath will be leading them up the slope for at least one further 
election. Some of them are still finding it difficult to come to 
terms with his leadership, because, although they picked the 
right man, they did so for the wrong reason. They thought 
they were choosing a Tory Wilson. They were not: that 
would have been Mr Macleod. What they did choose was their 
best potential prime minister, the man most likely to push 
through the radical changes which Britain needs. 

They chose a man who is essentially a doer rather than a 
talker. As a doer, Mr Heath’s experience is as good as Mr 
Wilson’s (and more productive); as a talker, he is still a rela¬ 
tive tyro. It is worth remembering that, when Mr Heath 
entered the House of Commons in 1950, Mr Wilson had 
already had over two years in Cabinet, and over four on the' 
front bench. Because of his long stint in the whips’ office, 
Mr Heath did not make his first speech from the front bench 
until 1959,14 years after Mr Wilson. In the business of com¬ 
munication, experience counts for a great deal, whether it is 
in the Commons, on the public platform, or in the television 
studio. Even Mr Wilson needed time to find his right style. 
(Nowadays on television he can look alarmingly like Mr John 
Bird impersonating him, but he is none the less hugely 
effective.) If the electorate will look beyond Mr Heath’s rela¬ 
tively inexpert manner to the experienced and purposeful 
political leader that it conceals, then in a month's time he 
can become prime minister. If not, he can still lay the 
foundations, both in policy and' in style, to get him into 
Downing Street at the next attempt. 
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Generals without Elections 


S oldiers should keep 8 ut of politics. For centuries, this 
'has been an almost instinctive principle for the British ; 
anti the instinct is sound. In British history, the struggle for 
liberty and justice has involved resistance both to the creation 
of a (royalist) standing army, and to draconian rule by (repub¬ 
lican) major-generals. Our reflex reaction, on hearing that 
some country’s armed forces have seized power, is a shudder— 
although, if the event is far away, the shudder is a faint one. 

Britain, in fact, owes its basic political institutions largely to 
the russet-coated captains (not, at least initially, professional 
soldiers) who fought for the parliamentary cause, and to 
General Monk (a real professional) who restored the monarchy 
by one of those bloodless take-overs. Since our last military 
coup, Britain's political course has been affected by what the 
army could be counted on to do (like clobbering Chartists in 
the 1840s) and what it could not (like coercing Ulster in 1914). 
But it ia a long time since a man on a white horse rode to 
power in this country. 

Yet scarcely anyone in Britain now shrinks from the idea 
that there is an older, non-Westminster way of deciding poli¬ 
tical matters elsewhere. Wordsworth called it “ the good old 
rule, the simple plan.” Mao Tse-tung, steeped in tradition, 
still applies the good old rule universally: “Political power 
grows out of the barrel of a gun.” Armies have more guns 
than anybody else; but how often they use them to take the 
power that is theirs for the taking depends on factors that 
are mostly of a civilian character. The most ambitious, bril¬ 
liant and persuasive commander may find it hard to get his 
men to storm the corridors of power for him if they are reason¬ 
ably content with the way their country is being run by the 
civilians. Even when discontent is general, the generals them¬ 
selves may fail to agree on action. Common, too, in today’s 
world is a division between senior and junior ranks, with 
radical ideas stronger among those who are both younger and 
less satisfied by professional advancement. 

There is no shortage of current material for the study of 
die political soldier. The coups in Nigeria and Ghana (see 
page 885) are the most recent and vivid. They were closely 
preceded by four other military takeovers in Africa, three of 
them in small ex-Frencb republics and one in the larger Congo. 
In Indonesia (page 884) the army commanders are in the 
thick of a confused struggle for power. In the Dominican 
Republic a group of generals are defying the nascent civilian 
authority and delaying a constitutional restoration. In Syria 
last week (page 885) a swift coup by one group of officers 
brought down a regime in which others had been prominent. 
Spread across the world, from South America to the Far East, 
are states whose present condition is the result of a fairly 
recent military coup. In Europe, Portugal for one retains the 
political system that was laid upon it by the army over thirty 
years ago^ 

The Portuguese example, however, is also a classic illustra¬ 
tion of the ooldU yN " limitations. One can seize power , with 
bayonets; one can—contrary to the old saw—even sit on tfiem, 
for. a time. fot ioMitn who find that theyhave power in 
their hands and nothing in their heads arc in a gprry state. 


It is easy to take over a country. 
But what do you do with it then? 

Seizing power may at once achieve the immediate objective: 
to break an established regime that has gone rotten, or to 
head off a revolution from below. But what then? Rare are 
the soldiers who take over with a whole political philosophy 
ready in their knapsacks. Colonel Nasser was one, but before 
he could apply it he had first to shake off a simpler soldier, 
General Neguib. Field-Marshal Ayub Khan seems to have 
developed his political ideas as he went along—with consider¬ 
able success. In the Sudan, General Abboud failed so com¬ 
pletely to think out a rationale for his rule that,^fter six years 
of power, he gave way to one of the mildest-ever civilian 
revolts against military government. Portugal’s generals found 
a strikingly complete answer to their problem in Dr Salazar. 
Others may be left groping. General Mobutu, since be 
seized power for the second time in the Congo, has shown 
little sign of being able to shape a political and economic course 
any more coherent than the one he had promised to change. 


I t can happen that the restive officers discover, too late, 
that the white horse is ridden by a man whose thoughts 
are deeper than they knew. Something like that befell the 
military champions of “ Algerie frangaise ” who helped to 
install General de Gaulle in 1958. It can also happen, as it 
did in Nigeria in January, that a band of fiery young zealots 
find the revolution they launched taken out of their hands by 
other officers who, while well pleased by what the firebrands 
have achieved, disown their excesses and set a more sober 
pace. Military coups are not, in fact, always carried out by 
united armies ; they sometimes bring not the expected stability 
but a trail of purges and struggles. 

How the world reacts to each general’s action is curiously 
unpredictable. When Colonel Boumedienne and his troops 
overthrew President Ben Bella last June, it was the Chinese of 
all people who hurried to embrace the victor—for their own 
tactical reasons. The United States has often looked more 
fondly on Latin American military men who ousted civilian 
presidents than its own doctrines would lead anyone to expect. 
Genera] Ne Win’s first assumption of power in Burma was 
condemned in Moscow and Other communist capitals; bis 
second was hailed. It was to be expected that General 
Ankrah’s coup in Ghana would be welcomed by Mr Ian 
Smith's followers and would be condemned as an imperialist 
trick by communists and many radical Africans. Yet Polish 
and Czech comment has referred to the corruption that in¬ 
fected Dr Nkrumah’s regime. The nearest thing to a comment 
that an embarrassed Peking has voiced tfks a People’s Daily 
article on Tuesday on the cautiously general, but still odd, 
theme that “ upheavals are an excellent thing.” On the same 
day at Addis Ababa, the ministers of the 36 African states 
agreed to recognise the delegation sent by the new Ghanaian 
regime. 

On both Ghana «nd, Nigeria, even those to whom military 
coups are abhorrent on principle must concede that only the. 
army could, put an ,end to »situation that had become intoler- 
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able and could qot be remedied by less drastic means. And 
there are Indians who, while recoiling from the thought of 
army rule in their own country, will admit that if President 
Ayub had not taken power in Pakistan things would have gone 
worse both for that country and for Indo^Pakistani relations. 
By now, there must be very few people anywhere who would 
really like to see the Egypt of Farouk and the Wafd restored; 
and argument about the merits of the Turkish army’s takeover 
in i960 has come down pretty firmly on the credit side. 

So much may be said for the soldiers. Yet military rule 
often serves only to uphold a diseased system centred on the 
privilege of wealth, of race, or of attachment to some apparatus 
of power. Elsewhere, soldiers who set out with admirable 
intentions have found power both corrupting and confusing, 
and made a worse mess than the one they tried to clear up. 
The soldier with revolutionary ideas is just another kind of 
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The Seats Mr Wilson 
Must Win 

A t the general election of 1964 Labour won 317 constituencies 
against the Conservatives’ 304 (if one counts the ex-Speakcr’s 
seat) and the Liberals’ 9. That gave Labour a parliamentary 
majority of 13 over the Conservatives, and of 4 over all parties 
combined. Labour secured this wafer-thin majority by getting 
44.8 per cent of the total votes in Great Britain against 42.9 per 
cent for the Conservatives. Both figures exclude Northern Ireland ; 
but, as the public opinion polls exclude it too, these are the figures 
to concentrate on. If the main opinion polls report a Labour lead 
of much more than 2 per cent as this campaign proceeds, Mr 
Wilson should be favourite to increase his majority; if his lead 
falls below 2 per cent, his majority should be expected to disappear 
(there must be allowance for some margin of error, but last time 
the final pedis on election morning were right to within ii per cent). 

The latest National Opinion Poll (published in the Dotty Mail 
on March 3rd) gives Labour a lead of 12.4 per cent, and the latest 
Gallop Poll (in the Daily Telegraph of March 4th) gives Labour 
a lead of 11 per cent. Compared with 1964, Gallup is therefore 
now reporting a swing to Labour of 4} per cent, which would be 
enough to win Labour 77 scats won by the Conservatives last time, 
and to give Labour a majority over the Conservatives of 167. NOP 
is showing a swing to Labour of 5i per cent, enough to give 
Labour a majority over the Conservatives of around 190. This 
can be read off from Table I on page 874. 

The pointer which really precipitated this election was that the 
last parliamentary by-election, at Hull North, showed a swing to 
Labour of 4! per cent: the same figure as is now shown in the 
latest nationwide Gallup poll. The 77 Conservative seats 
which would be capturable by Labour with the Hull North swing 
of 4J per cent are shown in List I on page 874, in order of ease for 
Labour to capture them (Mr Emery’s desperately narrow majority 
of xo at /fteaHing leads the list). It will be seen that the 74th 
easiest seat for Labour to capture, with a swing of 4.3 per cent, 
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revolutionary; the soldier with no ideas at all can be a menace. 
Whatever the tircufiistafices, an,army takeover is only * last 
resort in the eyes of reasonable men. In almost all cues, the 
soldiers are apt to find it very much harder to restore civilian 
rule than it was to break it. And this test must confront them 
all: specifically, the new rulers of Ghana. Dr Nkrumah, by 
setting up his standard in Guinea, may be hoping to appeal to 
some sense of legitimacy: he may even have a General Monk 
somewhere in mind. But it is just as likely that his activities 
will clamp the Ghanaian army in an even tighter regicide pact. 
That may be common sense for them and for Ghana. But it 
still leaves their own long-term ideas very much in doubt. No 
country can resolve its problems by accepting permanent rule 
by the major-generals. Just as it is on the battlefield, so in 
politics, withdrawal is the greatest challenge to any 
commander’s ability. 


is Mr Heath’s own seat at Bexley. Two other points are worth 
making about List I. 

First, some people say that what is likely to happen at this 
election is not a straight swing, but a realignment of the Liberal 
vote. As a first approximation to allow for this, we have picked 
out and italicised in List I those Conservative scats that would fall 
to Labour if (a) there was no direct swing from Conservative to 
Labour, but the Liberal vote was halved ; and if (b) three-quarters 
of these redistributed Liberal votes went to Labour, only one- 
quarter to the Conservatives. It will be seen that 24 of these Con¬ 
servative seats would be capturable on this assumption. In 19 seats 
on List I where there were Liberal candidates last time, no Liberal 
is expected this time ; if in these particular instances one redistri¬ 
butes three-quarters of the whole Liberal vote to Labour, that raises 
the estimate of capturable seats from 24 to 33. For those who 
think that there is a “ sitting member’s vote,” it is worth noting 
that only four of the 20 Conservative MPs retiring with this parlia¬ 
ment sit for any of our List I’s 77 constituencies (at Norwood, 
Cambridge, Sheffield-Heeley and Hornsey). Among ex-ministers 
threatened ; in addition to Mr Heath at Bexley, are Mr Thomey- 
croft (Monmouth), Mr Soames (Bedford) and Mr Brooke 
(Hampstead). 

S econd, the most interesting feature of List I—indeed possibly 
the most interesting feature of this whole election—is the geo¬ 
graphical location of the most marginal Conservative seats. No fewer 
than 23 of the first 30 seats on List I are in southern England; nine 
of these 23 are in (generally rcasonably-posh suburban) Greater 
London, and the others also make odd reading for those who regard 
Labour’s most important image as that of the socialist standard- 
bearer of the industrial working classes. Oxford, Cambridge and 
Exeter are all among these most marginal 30. Out of the grime 
of its urban strongholds this new Labour party must now roll 
forward, under the lead of that extraordinary little Yorkshireman, 
by way of Monmouth, two Bristols, South Bedfordshire and South 
Dorset to plant the people's flag (which, all good Tories know, is 
deepest red) in Portsmouth West and on Plymouth Hoe. That is 
what two-thirds of the first and most crucial part of Labour’s 
struggle to increase its majority'is all about. 
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That last sentence may have been the first in this article to give 
a crumb of comfort to Mr Heath. But there are other pieces 
of comfort that can be garnered for him, in support of the possible 
(we are not saying that it is probable) theory that all the book¬ 
makers are making a huge giistake in naming Labour as easy 
favourites to win this election. 

First, although the opinion polls show Labour in the lead, they 
have done so through most of this parliament. Yet in 7 of this 
parliament’s 11 by-elections where Labour and Conservatives have 
been the main contenders, there has obstinately been a net swing 
to Conservative. These pro-Conservative swings included two of 
the three Greater London by-elections (a big one at Leyton and a 
moderate one at Erith), although it is true that Salisbury (which 
lies in the sort of south-central England area infested by these 
strange new marginals) was a by-election in which Labour did 
rather weU. The only parliamentary by-election which has 
accorded entirely smoothly with the opinion polls was Labour’s 
victory at Hull. It could just conceivably have been an aberration, 
as about one in ten constituencies at any election habitually is. If 
the last parliamentary by-election before the general election of 
1964 had happened to fall in Rugby, or one of the 20 or so other 
constituencies that swung to Conservative that October, the news¬ 
papers at that time would presumably have been ringing with 
prophecies of a Tory majority in 1964 of over 100. 

Second, there are several things that could conceivably have 
gone wrong with the opinion polls in this prc-clcction period ; 
especially if—as some commentators believe—the main recorded 
swing to Labour has been among the most articulate sections of 
the electorate (who may be more ready at answering pollsters’ ques¬ 
tions). There are some strands of evidence that there may have 
been a movement the other way among less articulate working class 
people who may be disappointed with Labour’s performance. 
Traditionally, there are supposed to be two sorts of movements 
during British election campaigns—both of which, some people 
have been saying, should further help Labour during these next 
four weeks. First, there has often tended to be a swing back to 
Labour of these less articulate and poorer people, who are chary 
of answering the pollsters, but who are said to gravitate towards 
voting Labour once they see from window bills at election time 
that quite a lot of other people really are voting Labour too. This 
time—if the Leyton-type working classes really have been less 
enamoured of Mr Wilson than some in the middle classes have 
become—the movement among them might conceivably be less pro- 
Labour than we are used to expecting. Second, there is said usually 
to be a swing of floaters during election campaigns back to the 
government of the day. The Economist has argued before that this 
second movement may not be a “ back to the government of the 
day ” swing, but more of a “ back to one’s normal party ” swing ; 
people who have told the opinion pollsters in mid-parliament that 
they have floated away from rheir normal party may come back 
to it when they have to deckle which party they prefer to rule 
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them. Usually the mid-parliament swing is away from the govern¬ 
ment of the day, so the election campaign swing is back to that 
government. But -in 1966 the “ back to one’s old home ” move¬ 
ment might conceivably also favour the Conservatives. 

Next, as we point out on page 875, the average swing at local 
council by-elections still obstinately suggests, despite the opinion 
polls, that the Conservatives are keeping level with Labour in 
the race. Detailed studies of these council results, ward by ward, 
arc the main reason for alleging that there may have been a move¬ 
ment against Mr Wilson among working-class voters, even while 
there has been a movement of middle-class voters towards him. 
Finally, the special poll carried out for The Economist by A. J. 
Allen & Associates in the single marginal Labour constituency of 
Keighley (see page 876) again reports Labour voters wobbling. 
We do not pretend that this single constituency poll is in any sense 
a national indicator; but it re-emphasiscs the poiftt that there 
may just be some tremors in what was once regarded as the rock- 
solid Labour vote. Of course, some people may say that the very 
fact that Mr Wilson has achieved his successes despite a drift in 
the working-class vote means that he may get a loyalty swing-back 
during the campaign, to raise his majority to landslide proportions. 
Nobody can really know. But these uncertainties underline the 
importance of looking, now, at the Labour-held marginals in this 
election. 

If there is a movement back to Mr Heath any swing above i per 
cent will make the Conservatives the largest party in the House. 
This is shown in Table II opposite, from which it will be seen that 
if the Conservatives did return to level pegging in the opinion 
polls they could expect a parliamentary majority over Labour of 
27. The 36 Labour seats that would be capturable by the Con¬ 
servatives with a swing of 2 per cent are shown in List 2 opposite, 
again with the narrowest majorities first. Only 10 of the 36 are in 
southern England (including Greater London), 4 are in East Anglia, 
the majority are in the Midlands and (like Keighley) in the North. 
Twenty-two had Liberal candidacies last time, and in eight of these 
constituencies Liberals are now expected to retire. 


I n Tables I and II we have omitted the nine seats won by the 
Liberals in 1964. When the election date was announced in 
1964, the Liberals stood low in the polls, as they do now; they 
recovered so fast during the campaign that they ended with nearly 
twice as many votes as most people had originally expected, and 
won four scats in Outer Britain to offset the two seats in Inner 
Britain that they lost. Although they may achieve some similar 
surprises this time, the last of their existing seats in Inner Britain 
seems almost certain to go. An Evening Standard poll last week 
repotted that the Liberals’ safe lead at Orpington in 1964 (Lib 48.4 
per cent, Con 41.8 per cent. Lab 9.8 per cent) had turned into a 
massive Conservative majority (Con 52.5 per cent, Lib 28.3 per 
cent, Lab 19.2 per cent); although public opinion polls got Orping- 

List 1: The Conservatives' 77 Marginals 

Vulnerable to swing of under 1 per cent: Reading, Eton-Slough, 
Preston N, Hornchurch, Norfolk SW, Beds S., Southampton-Tost. Plymouth - 
Sutton, Birmingham-Perry Barr. Lewisham N., Norwood, Walthamstow E., 
Portsmouth W., Monmouth, Uxbridge, Berwick-E. Lothian. Brentford - 
Chiswick, York, Dorset S. % 

Vulnerable to swing of under 3 per cent: Billericay. Lewisham W., 
BristolN.W., Bristol N.E., Oxford, Hendon N., Cambridge, Sheffield-Heeley, 
Chis/ehdrst, Exeter, Maldon. High Peak, Stretford, Bebington. Middleton- 
Prestwhh, Ilford S., Rugby. Hempstead, Eastleigh. Ayr. Yarmouth. 
Nottingham Smethwick. Peterborough. Rushcfiffe. Edinburgh-Pentlands. 
Croydon $.. Glasgow-Cathcart. Norfolk S.. Harrow E„ Stroud. 
Vulnerable to awing of under ^ per cent: Wrekin. Hertford. Gloucester 
Burton, Somerset N.. Bedford, Merton, Brierley Hill, Hemal Hampstead, 
Colchester, Lancaster, Mitcham, Cardiff N„ Aberdeen S., Southend E., 
Bradford W., Barry. Plymouth-Devonport, Bath, Chigwetl, Northerns S., 
Heston-teleworth, Hornsey, Bexley, Devizes, Banbury, Shipley. 
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Ust i: Labour's 36 Marginals 

Vuffnorabla to awing of under t per cent: Brighton-Kemptown, 
Ealing N., Wellingborough, Norfolk N., King's Lynn, Birmingham Yardley; 
Meriden, Glasgow* Pollok, Dover, Preston 8Gravesend, Clapham, 
Derby S.E., Luton, Birmingham-All Seims, Haywood-Royton, Oldbury, 
Norwich S., Brighouse, Rochester. 

Vulnerable to swing of under 2 per cent: Halifax, Bury, Doncastei, 
Putney, Renfrew W„ Hull N., Middlesbrough W., Manchester-Blackley, 
Buckingham, Sunderland S., Coventry S., Watford, Bradford N., Baron's 
Court, Ipswich, Darlington. 
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ton wrong last time, this reported Conservative lead does seem too 
big to be bridged. Incidentally, Labour should be worried to note 
that the figures in this poll—a Liberal drop of 20.1 per cent, with 
10.7 per cent going to Conservative and 9.4 per cent to Labour— 
would also suggest a cliff-hanging result to the whole general elec¬ 
tion, if it proves at all typical of the way in which former Liberal 
voters are dividing between Tory and Labour in the South-East. 
While Mr Lubbock may cease to be an MP, two other familiar 
faces should almost certainly return. Mr Gordon Walker ought 
clearly to regain Leyton for Labour (perhaps to become Common¬ 
wealth Secretary in Mr Bottomley’s place, and to start talking to 
Mr Smith ?); and Sir Gerald Nabarro, that enjoyable knockabout 
turn of the fifties, is returning as Tory MP for safe South Worces¬ 
tershire, perhaps to a Commons whose younger members may now 
laugh at him in the wrong way. 

When the election date was announced London bookmakers were 
quoting Labour as at 4 to 1 on, with the Conservatives at 3 to 1 
against. It is right to regard Labour as hot favourites if one believes 
the public opinion polls and the Hull North by-election ; it is 
wrong to regard them as such clear leaders if one considers previous 
parliamentary by-elections and the local council by-elections to 
be a better guide. On balance, the pointers to Labour should 


probably be regarded as the more reliable, although The Economist 
is less dogmatic about this than some other commentators have 
been; if the opinion polls do start swinging to Conservative, the 
rush of prophets to cover could turn into a stampede. 

If Labour does.win, what margin seems the more likely? To 
bet on majorities is much more risky than betting even on the 
Grand National. As our tables show, each 1 per cent swing usually 
adds around 20 to the successful party's majority. Anybody who 
says that “ Labour is more likely to get a majority of 40 than 60 ” 4 
is therefore proclaiming that he can guess how 99! per cent of the 
British people will vote. Even those who say, very lamely, that the 
result is likely to be somewhere between a Conservative majority 
of 50 and a Labour majority of 105 are claiming they can guess 
how nearly 95 per cent of the British people will vote, and that 
seems a brash claim enough. But, for would-be gamblers, while 
gambling is still tax-free, there is one range of swing—between 2 
and 2| per cent to Labour—which would move only 4 seats; it 
would shift the Labour majority over Conservative only from 87 to 
95 (or the overall Labour majority from about 78 to about 86). 
That range of eight for the majority is twice as likely as any other 
single range of eight; but even here one is having to guess how 
99i per cent of the electorate will vote. 


Councils on the 
See-Saw 

R esults in local council by-elections arc 
still running counter to the public 
opinion polls, the bookmakers and every¬ 
body else who is forecasting an easy Labour 
ride to victory on March 31st. The full 
February results in them suggest that 
Labour and Conservative are back in the 
deadlock of the last general election. This, 
in itself, admittedly means that Labour did 
better in February’s sample of local elec¬ 
tions than in any previous month. But, at 
very least, it means that there is much less 
inclination to turn out to vote among those 
who are informing the pollsters that they 
intend to vote Labour than among those 
saying they are Conservatives. At most, it 
could mean that 5 per cent of the voters are 
telling an interviewer for National Opinion 
Polls that they intend to vote Labour but 
actually vote Conservative if given an oppor¬ 
tunity at a municipal by-election. Either 
way it suggests that the size of a Labour 
majority on March 31st is very uncertain. 

A big swing against Labour in municipal 
by-elecdons began immediately after the 
Government took office in October 1964. As 
the public opinion polls were at this time 
suggesting a massive Labour honeymoon 
with the electorate, the analyst of these local 
elections awaited the result of the first parlia¬ 


mentary by-elcctions—at Leyton and Nun¬ 
eaton—with bewilderment. And what hap¬ 
pened at Leyton and Nuneaton seemed to 
suggest that he, not the public opinion polls, 
was right. At the time of the municipal elec¬ 
tions in May, 1965, it was possible to gather 
a large sample of votes right across the coun¬ 
try. Compared with October, 1964, these 
May-time municipal elections appeared to 
show a clear swing of at least 5I per cent 
from Labour to Conservative. 

All subsequent swings at local council by- 
clecticms can be compared most closely with 
those May elections. From May to the first 
half of October, there was very little change 
either way. Then, in the second half of 
October, there was a Labour recovery. Local 
council by-elections in the first half of that 
month had actually shown a further average 
0.2 per cent swing to Conservative com¬ 
pared with May, 1965. In the second half 
of the month they showed an average swing 
back to Labour of 4.3 per cent. This still 
meant that, compared with October, 1964, 
there seemed to be a net swing of 1 per cent 
to Conservative. But the results were there¬ 
fore not greatly at variance with last 
autumn’s parliamentary by-elecdons (at 
Erith and Westminster), which suggested 
a state of near-level pegging since the general 
election. 

Since then there has been a slight further 
Labour recovery. Compared with last May 
the average swing back to Labour in munici¬ 
pal by-elections in February was about 3} 


per cent. (To be thoroughly technical: the 
simple mean swing was 5.8 per cent, but 
weighted to the size of ward it was 5.3 per 
cent.) From this flows the conclusion that, 
compared with general election time in 1964, 
the local council by-elections are suggesting 
no swing either way. 

Of course, there have been some wards 
since the autumn which have swung more 
determinedly Labour’s way. One of them, 
incidentally, was a council by-election in the 
Pickering ward of Hull; it suggested that 
Hull might be an exceptionally favourable 
area for Labour. If it has been an excep¬ 
tionally favourable area, and if the public 
opinion polls prove again to be as wrong 
(compared with the local elecdons) as they 
were at Leyton, the battle on March 31st 
would still be a close run thing. 

There has been an interesting variation in 
the latest municipal elecdons between differ¬ 
ent types of areas. Since Labour’s recovery 
started last October, middle class areas have 
swung back to Labour quite substantially. 
Compared with October, 1964, there is now 
a definite swing to Labour in these areas, as 
there also is in the nationwide opinion polls. 
But in wards won by Labour last May— 
which means overwhelmingly working class 
wards—there has actually been a further 
swing to the Conservatives since May. If 
this pattern is repeated at the general elec¬ 
tion, it would produce a considerable varia¬ 
tion in the swing between Conservative and 
Labour seats. Whatever the result of the 
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election, Britain may be on the verge of en¬ 
tering major shifts in the line-up of social 
class and poUticalallegiance. 

There will be a few more municipal tor- 
elections in the first half of March* but the 
number would be decreasing iff any case as 
the May elections approach (and vacancies 
can be held over until then). Local parties* 
rducthnee to fight two battles at the same 
time means that no more municipal by-elec¬ 
tions to take place in late March are likely to 
be declared. But one major local election 
battle in a fortnight’s time could both prove 
a useful pointer and perhaps have an influ¬ 
ence on the course of the campaign. Four 
new Black Country county boroughs— 
Dudley, Walsall, West Bromwich and Wol¬ 
verhampton—will elect their new councils 
on March 17th. They cover all or part 
of eleven parliamentary constituencies where 
there was a fractional net swing to the Con¬ 
servatives between 1959 and 1964. The 
Warley county borough elections last month 
were the first in this series. They were 
among the recent local elections that went 
heavily Labour’s way, and they dealt a major 
blow to Conservative hopes or making local¬ 
ised gains in the West Midlands. If the 
other four boroughs now follow Warley, 
they will smash lingering Conservative 
hopes in that area and give me Labour cam¬ 
paign nationally a powerful boost. 


Neck-and-Neck 
in Keighley 


T his week and for the next three weeks 
The Economist is publishing the results 
of polls taken in the four marginal seats— 
Hitchin, Keighley, Tavistock and West 
Bromwich—which were surveyed in Janu¬ 
ary. This week’s poll (sample 400) was 
taken in Keighley, an engineering and 
textile town in the West Riding of .York¬ 
shire, on February 22nd-24th (that is, before 
Mr Wilson named the day but when it was 
reasonably certain he would do so). It was 
conducted by A. J. Alien and Associates, 
Ltd. Polling in marginal seats can be par¬ 
ticularly difficult and the results must be 
treated with caution. But h seems worth¬ 
while to offer this check on what party 
organisers and agents may be saying. 

The Keighley findings start with a sur¬ 
prise: the Conservatives seem to be 
narrowly improving their position. The 
percentage figures were as follows: 


"How did you vote 
at the feet general 
election in 1964 ? " 

Labour 42 -3 
Conservative. 38*0 
Liberal 8*8 

Can't remember 1-0 
Did not vote 9 ; 1 
Refused answer 2 *3 


How would you be 
likely to vote et the 
next general election ? ~ 

Labour 39*0 

Conservative 38 *8 
Liberal 7*7 

Don't know 11*2 
Will not vote 2*7 
/Refused answer 0*6 


The actual election result In Keighley In 
1964 was: Labour 43.0 per cent, Conserva¬ 
tive 36.5 per cent, and Liberal 20.5 per cent. 
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Conservative seat Q Labour seat 


There seems, therefore, to be a satisfactory 
resemblance between the actual Labour and 
Conservative performance last time and the 
memories of Labour and Conservative sup¬ 
porters on how they voted. But there is an 
equally obvious difficulty about the Liberal 
answers. So far, no Liberal candidate has 
been adopted for the constituency in this 
election so the sense of identification with 
the party may not be very strong. How¬ 
ever, the reason may simply be that the 
Liberal vote was too elusive for our 
sample. Of those identifiable Liberals who 
were asked bow they would vote if no 
Liberal did stand, the percentage breakdown 
was: Labour, 50; Conservative, 25 ; Will 
not vote, 11, Don’t know/not stated, 14. 
This 2-1 advantage for Labour could con¬ 
ceivably be decisive in the campaign, but it 
would be wrong to draw definite conclu¬ 
sions from our Liberal figures. 

What is striking about the responses from 
the whole sample is that, of those who were 
actively thinking of changing their voting 
intentions, well over half were people who 
had voted Labour in 1964 ; of these, about 
two-thirds (mainly from the skilled working 
class) had become Don’t knows. Again, of 
these dithering Labour supporters, a clear 
majority had voted Labour even in 1959 
when the Tories captured the seat for the 
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first time in over a quarter of a centiiry. 
The reasons for this uncertainly may be 
explained by the answers to the question 
“ What do you think are the three most 
important issues ? ” These were: 

Per Par 


Taxation 

cent 

48 

Rates 

38 

Housing 

36 

Education 

33 

Prices A incomes 

33 



cent 

Crime 

31 

Immigration 

18 

Common market 

15 

Rhodesia 

9 

Trade union# 

7 


It would seem that the Keighley electorate 
is now once more primarily concerned with 
its own standard of living. The eclipse of 
Rhodesia as an issue since January, when it 
bulked so large in The Economist survey, is 
particularly striking. 

For Mr Heath personally the returns 
show how far he still has to go to be accepted 
as a national leader. To the question 
“ Which of the party leaders is the best 
leader for Britain? ” the responses were: 

Per cent 
Wilson 40 

Grimond 19 
Heath 12 


Mr Heath suffered from a particularly bad 
showing among women ; among men he 
came above Mr Grimond. 

There was a roughly even division of 
opinion on whether Labour was better or 
worse than the Conservatives at running the 
economy: here the Conservatives still 
appeared to have the stronger hold on 
women voters. But it may be that once the 
campaign proper begins the key question 
for Keighley is “Do you think Labour 
should have more time to prove what it can 
do ? ” To this the answer was: Yes, 71 
per cent; No, 19 per cent. Here Mr 
Wilson’s sense of timing the election date 
when Labour still has more to promise and 
when Mr Heath is still relatively an un¬ 
known quantity may prove to have been 
particularly acute. 


The Opening Strategies 


Our correspondent who will be analysing 
the course of the campaign, with its 
regional variations, reports first from Lon¬ 
don on what the opening national strategy 
of each of the major parties is likely to be. 

Under Mr Wilson's strategy, this is sched¬ 
uled to be Labour’s 1955. Eleven years ago 
Sir Anthony Eden, seizing an opportune 
moment like Mr Wilson today, consolidated 
a victory which had really been won at the 
previous election. In 1950 51 the Conserva¬ 
tives had to struggle against the electorate’s 
fear of the unknown. Disillusion with the 
postwar Labour government was not 
matched by confidence in the Tories. Once 
the Conservatives had shown that they did 
not mean to dismantle the welfare stale or 
bring back unemployment, victory at die 
next election'began to look much easier. So 
it is with Labour now. Even many of those 
who voted Labour la9t time were apprehen¬ 


sive of change. But now Mr Wilson and his 
colleagues have been in office for seventeen 
months, and the feeling is that nothing too 
dreadful has happened. It is not a very 
exciting fact, but it is a fact—the most 
important in British politics today. 

Labour’s chief figure will of course be 
the Prime Minister. He chose the election 
date. He will mastermind Labour’s cam¬ 
paign. It has become fashionable to liken 
Mr Wilson to prime miqjsters of the past 
—now Macmillan, sometimes Baldwin, often 
Disraeli. In fact, he shares with them all 
the attributes of a very able political 
operator: tactical adroitness, calm under 
fire, the ability to think apparently just a 
little faster than the other fellow. No insider 
comperes him with Pitt or Peel or Churchill; 
but What really matters is what the voters 
drink. And their respect is impressive. For 
months new the Prime Minister’s standing 
in the opinion polls has consistently been 




Modern techniques like optical stress analysis, above, 
show us many things that the naked eye cannot see. Yet 
they are there, waiting for the scientist's magic to make 
them visible. 

In industry, too, men are learning how to look at things 
another way; looking deeper to increase efficiency, save 
costs. And one of the new ways of doing this is Mobil 
Ml/D AC; a system to supply Management Information 
for Decision and Control. 

MI/DAC helps management to put industrial operations 
under a new kind of X-ray, using the ‘punched card' 
method or automatic data processing to reveal new facts 
that ensure right decisions at the right time. 


Evolved primarily for planning lubrication systems, 
Mi/DAC can extend to cover almost any aspect of indus¬ 
trial control; exposing waste, locating bottlenecks, and 
providing speedy, precise answers in an easily under¬ 
stood form. 

MI/DAC is only one part of Mobil's contribution to 
efficiency and cost-saving the world over. Mobil Isa major 
international oil company; Its fuels and oils’ are used 
world-wide by industry and land, sea and air transport. 
Other Mobil petroleum products contribute to the making 
of a thousand necessities from liholeum to lipstick. 

In thinking, in resources and in service, Mobil is a 
truly progressive organisation. 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY LIMITED Mobil CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, SW1 
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This is a picture of 
a ship being built 


It shows dearly how construction of the hull 
has progressed, and what the next sups are In 
sequence. It Is a Critical Path Analysis, 
and one Is prepared for every ship built at 
Llnthouse. with its aid the work of ship 
construction Is integrated and organised so 
that hold-ups and bottlenecks are anticipated 
and avoided before they occur. Planning 
replaces panic and forethought makes the 
greatest use of effort. The result Is better 
work at lower cost—the highest standard of 
shipbuilding at a very economical price. 


STEPHEN 

OF 

LINTHOUSE 


ALEXANDER STEPHEN & SONS LTD. 
LINTHOUSE GLASGOW SWI. 



OPPORTUNITY IN 


Aberdeen's newest factory—completed by the 
end of May. '66—is available now for sale or 
lease. At the entrance to Royal Deeside. with 
its golfing, fishing and beauty spots, this 
factory is part of a city full of industrial skills— 
fishing, agriculture, building, chemicals, engi¬ 
neering. printing, paper, textiles. 

> Situation Maetrick Industrial Estate in the 

city of Aberdeen. 

Area 10.330 sq. feet including stores 

and canteen with additional 
2.736 ft. for office accommodation. 
Expansion Room for additional 8.100 sq. 

feet of floor space. 

Oecupation Late May. 1966. 

Housing Houses available for key workers. 

Labour Ample skilled labour in a popula¬ 

tion approaching 200.000. 
Communications Rail and air services to London. 

the Midlands, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. Modern harbour 
facilities. 

Education A University city with Research, 

Technical and Commdfcial 
institutes and Colleges; also 
excellent school facilities. 

Enquiries Terms of purchase or lease end 

further particulars from Town 
Clerk, Town House, Aberdeen. 
Telephone 23456. 


?MS7A 
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higher than, pantirf at 

the height of Supcririac fttpiilanty. 

The nub of Mr Wilson s achievement*— 
at least electorally—has been to reduce all 
issues to a vast blur. Name any issue, and it 
is hard to imagine many voters associating it 
with sharp divisions between the parties. In 
1964 the bulk of the argument, as now, 
revolved around means rather than ends. 
But then there were two issues, defence and 
steel nationalisation, on which the public 
perceived a real difference between the par¬ 
ties. As it happened, both issues aided the 
Conservatives, even if only marginally. Now 
the nuclear deterrent debate has been re¬ 
duced to a disagreement about the building 
of one aircraft carrier, while steel nationalis¬ 
ation, thanks to Messrs Wyatt and Donnelly, 
is largely forgotten. 

It is not clear what the Conservatives can 
do about all this. Their instinct must be to 
tackle the Prime Minister head-on. Conserv¬ 
atives still believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
the public can be made to see him as they 
see him—as a shabby confidence trickster, 
a man of many words but few achievements. 
Labour's 1964 manifesto will be quarried 
for evidence of “ broken promises.” There 
will be warnings that the old Bevanite has 
not changed his socialist spots. The trouble 
is that, in attacking the Prime Minister, the 
Tories may only build him up. Yet to ignore 
him would seem ridiculous. The Conserv¬ 
atives face a similar dilemma over the tem¬ 
per of their campaign. On the face of it, a 
slam-bang campaign, with no holds barred, 
would seem to stand the best chance of 
reactivating their own supporters, and of 
deflating Mr Wilson. But the Conservatives 
do not want to raise Labour’s turnout, and 
still believe that the electorate is in the 
mood for sober, constructive electioneering. 

Mr Heath and his colleagues have tried 
to match this mood with their policy 
groups. Unfortunately the proposals so far 
put forward, at least the ones that have been 
made public, have largely fallen flat. Some, 
like the one on land, seem aimed more at 
winning the 1964 election retrospectively 

EIU Ouarterly Economic Review 

EASTERN EUROPE, 
SOUTH 

Though economic progrew m the countries of 
Eastern Europe. South, it uneven. Rumania. 

Bulgaria and Hungary are all committed to expansion 
plana which will require growing quantitieeof 
sophisticated plant and equipment from Western 
suppliers. Our latoet Review examinee the ourrent 
situation in the light of the neweoonomic ideas that 
•re bringing a gradual move towards a market 
economy in the countries of this area. 

Subscription rates and details from : 

TM« CCOVOOMIST tMTILLMSBNCI UNIT 
Spanoar Houaa 2? St Jamea'a Plaoa London 8W1 
HVOe Park #711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Straet New York NY 10017 
Murray HIM 7-6660“ 
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to 1966. Mr Heath 
may bt right* in* believing that he ha# begun 
to make an impact on welfare, but Labour 
expect it to be an impact that will help 
them. Perhaps something can yet be done 
with Mr Madeod's promise to reduce direct 
taxation; but Mr Heath is promising noth¬ 
ing at all for a Tory budget in April. The 
Conservatives hive not yet found a winning 
policy line/ 

Which leaves Mr Heath pretty much on 
his own. The old familiar faces have de¬ 
parted ; Mr Macmillan and Lord Butler are 
gone, and Mr Maudling is no longer as 
prominent as be was. Only Mr Macleod, of 
those who sought the party leadership tack 
in 1963, remains at the centre of the stage. 
Apart from Mr Du Cann, Mr Heath 
relies on his own young admirers and on 
Mr William Whitelaw, the chief whip, who 
has quietly established a reputation for sag¬ 
acity and good humour. All this might not 
matter if Mr Heath had succeeded better at 
projecting himself. He has had fantastically 
bad luck, especially over Rhodesia, but he 
has also failed to overcome a certain tense¬ 
ness in public; the polls record the elec¬ 
torate's unease. 

Details of the parties’ campaigns are still 
being worked out. Labour plans a re-run of 
its 1964 campaign, with confidence, vigour 
and responsibility as its themes. Mr 
Callaghan will take the daily press con¬ 
ferences, but Mr Brown will again stump 
the country, and Mr Wilson will again con¬ 
fine himself to a limited number of major 
speeches, perhaps concentrated in the last 
few days. Mr Crossman will be in charge 
at Transport House, under the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s close supervision. The only serious 
mistakes of 1964—Harold Wilson's Hardy 
Spicer gaffe and George Brown's half-pro- 


Manifesto Manifest 

T he Labour party election manifesto will 
be published next week. In the mean* 
while the Stationery Office has printed moat 
of it. In the past week a spate of white 
papers and ministerial declarations of intent 
on subjects which cannot fail to win almost 
universal approval have left the Opposition 
(which agrees with most of them) looking a 
bit glum. 

Nevertheless the only surprise announce* 
ment of the past week was the Government’s 
firm commitment to a decimal currency for 
Britain by 1971, keeping the £s but getting 
rid of the pence. (See page 915.) Least 
surprising of all was a white paper (Cmnd 
2921) on stop-gap measures to rescue 
local authority finance and aggrieved private 
ratepayers from their troubles. In the long 
term (about five years ahead) a new structure 
of local government is intended with new 
forms of finance to match. (But not appar¬ 
ently the proceeds of the newly-proposed 
gambhngtax, which might easily have been 
levied locally.) The only extension to 
rating proposed now is the sensible one of 
charging empty property. Otherwise, an 
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’ abeef , per ccnMnaitgigiui awe gnttiily 
to be repeated. AliK halNtagmriM 
black-and-red advertisements proclaiming 
the advent ofthe “ New Britain.” 

For the Conservatives, Mr Heath Will take 
the daily press conferences hi Lttadoh; and 
wili fly to several large dries to make several 
large keynote speeches. The first, a South* 
amptoo this Saturday, will deal with the 
trade unions, A Tory promise to “get 
tough wide the unions * could still be a 
good selling point in the election cam p a ig n 
if the proposals already announced can be 
put across more effectively. Mr Msdeod 
will manage the Conservative party poli¬ 
tical broadcasts, and Mr Maudlihg will 
stump the hustings. 

Among the local constituency organisa¬ 
tions, all is much as before. Neither party 
has bad time to makedrastic changes down 
at in grassroots. The Tories have imple¬ 
mented Lord Chehner’s report, which re¬ 
commended increased pay and an improved 
career structure for agents, but the reforms 
will take some yean to mature. In Trans¬ 
port House, mud more had to be done, and 
more probably has been done. Mr Wilson 
has left the Labour headquarters staff largely 
to their own devices since the election. The 
publicity department, with no money to 
spend, and the research department, with no 
obvious functions, have languished. But 
Miss Sara Barker, Labour’s reticent but able 
national agent, has contrived to locate a far 
higher proportion of the party’s professional 
agents in marginal constituencies than in the 
past. Even so, because Hull North pro¬ 
duced a staggering result, despite a local 
organisation that was nearly as far out of 
touch as the press said it was, other local 
parties are now feeling mud too comfort¬ 
able for Mr Wilson’s comfort. 


inadequate system is being temporarily 
propped up. 

The props take the form of an estimated 
£30 million increase in Exdequer aid to 
local authorities in the first year (1967/8) 
rising by the same amount in subsequent 
years. This is estimated at one quarter of the 
extra money local authorities will have to 
find, even if their expenditure is regulated 
under the percentage increase control now 
proposed by the Treasury. Though private 
householders have not borne most of the 
recent to per cent annual increase in rates 
paid, the Government proposes' that most 
of the extra help should go to relieving 
domestic ratepayers of about half the extra 
rates they might otherwise have paid. It 
justifies this on the ground that private 
individuals, unlike commerce, cannot pass 
on. coats. Poorer individual ratepayers will 
already be getting personal rate relief in a 
separate bill being pressed through before 
Parliament dissolves. 

The rest of the new central government 
lid will be paid in specific grants, including 
some important new ones to help urban 
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rede«k>p»n«rt, lycfaunarion of derelict land 
. (hithectooefy ridedia development districts) 
and acquisition of twfclte.open space. This 
will be money mu spent in blighted indus¬ 
trial towns. Several of these, and twelve 
' separate London borough** appear on a list 
of authorities also due to receive special 
help towards slant clearance and hawing. 
This,,too, It a revived promise from the last 
. election, but there is now a special -reason 
for it: the new housing subsidies bill cannot 
be passed before the election, and the most 
urgent housing programmes cannot be held 
back.an-this account. 

As a stimulus to private housebuilding, 
too,; thef: Government this week announced 
one of its most popular tit-bits of all, the 
long promised mortgage subsidy scheme of 
Mr Crossman. Aim: to bring owner occu¬ 
pation within reach of the £i6-a-week wage 
earner. Cost: this enrirely depends on how 
many poorer households are attracted; the 
estimate that the gambling tax revenue 
should cover the scheme refers to existing 
mortgage holders only. Question: can the 
building industry cope wkb the sharp 
increase in the private sector (on which Mr 
Crossman has clamped down) at the same 
time as local authority building is being 
stepped up sharply? 

While intending to profit from the British 
love of gambling, the Government does not 
wish tp discourage higher pursuits. But 
one would be hard put to it to find anything 
new in the white paper on the University of 
die Air (Ctnnd 2923), which reports the 
foregone decision of a committee of dons 
and educators in favour of a new sort of 
extra-mural university. It follows the line 
laid down, by Mr Wilson himself, who in 
turn followed (among others) this paper. 
The more glamorous part of the new body’s 
courses (leading to four-year ordinary 
degrees) would be contained in television 
lectures: it would also conduct correspon¬ 
dence courses, and work with the univer- ' 
sides, local authorities and the Workers’ 
Educational Association. The introduction 
of local'radio, on which the Government 
officially has no policy yet, is recommended 
in this context. But the hardest questions 
are dodged. What fees should be charged?: 
would they deter some students—or lead 
others to greater diligence? Should there 
be scholarships to let the best students go 
to brick-and-mortar, honouts-degree univer¬ 
sities? What television network is going to 
rive up time at peak hours for lectures? 
without ahswers to these questions, the 
white paper itands in a pious aspiration— 
and an old pious aspiration, top. There 
should not he many votes in dais. 

On the other haqd die floating aesthetic 
voter could well be attracted by a Govern¬ 
ment Which in a time of retrCnritinent (bids 
more money to spare for the artt. . Miss 
JemfcXte announced last week increase 
fix Vpte'.cri >r |ccount of £2 irifflioo hr the 
Arts Councu ifif g £700,000 for twt&iQs, 
and spoke of many specific pto)0efs tip her 
sleeve, ' 

tlthy bodies, 
for Land add 


Natural Resources published his whitepaper 
(Cmnd 2928) on Msura fas the countrys i de. 
This contains many unexcep ti onable ideas 
concerning the better provision and manage¬ 
ment of recreation space for townspeople in 
the countryside. For not much money (and 
some of it to be provided, by the towns 
themselves) the plans outlined in this white 
paper could make life pleasanter tot a lot 
of people. The main disapfointinent is the 
lack of a new; strong, administration for 
national parks. The Tories are sounder on 
this one. 

Another Telly 
Bore? 

N othing has happened to suggest that 
the election campaign on television 
will be anything other than the appalling 
bore it was last time. Both Labour and Con¬ 
servatives are to have five broadcasts each, 
two of 15 minutes in length and the other 
three of io minutes. The deduction of 5 
minutes from three exposures is something: 
it is a small concession to the appeals of the 
BBC and, even more forcefully, of the ITA. 
But the parties have made it quite clear that 
they control British television and no one 
else. Even the Liberals, glad to have one 
show of 1$ minutes and two of 10 minutes, 
are so grateful for the chance to display 
themselves that they have adhered to the 
party-political carve-up. This is likely to 
be an election with a low turnout anyway. 
Whoever in the parties insisted on the pre¬ 
sent set-up can be satisfied that they have 
compounded the natural instincts of the 
electorate. Whether that helps Labour or 
the Tories remains to be seen. 

There are just two hopeful possibilities. 
The first is the BBCs “ Election Forum ” 


aeries next week when the three party 
leaders will answer questions submitted by 
viewers. This may be passable if the inter¬ 
locutors are, indeed, allowed to put die 
obvious supplementaries. That happened 
last time only with Mr Grimond (and helped 
him to make the best appearance of the 
- three). The second possibility is that some¬ 
thing will come of the confrontation idea. 
When the suggestion was put to Mr Heath 
on ITV last Monday he promptly challenged 
Mr Wilson to meet him, although he 
thought nothing at all of the idea that Mr 
Grimond should join in too. Mr Grimond 
insisted on being present. Mr Wilson did 
not flinch from the idea (after all he has 
a reputation as the Cassius Gay of political 
television). But it seems likely that he will 
want to have Mr Grimond there, if only to 
set Mr Heath, down a peg. Now all the 
usual arguments are being trotted out to 
avoid a meeting this time: Britain, it is 
being said (as if Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
were still prime minister) is not run on the 
presidential system; the election is about 
policies (or, more pompously, principles) 
not personalities ; the idea did not come up 
m the parties 1 own discussions. And so on. 
This is absolute rubbish. Mr Wilson, Mr 
Heath and Mr Grimond will none of them 
behave in any way different from an Ameri¬ 
can presidential candidate in any other part 
of their campaigning. They" are only too 
glad of the tips that come from reading 
American reports of presidential campaigns. 
It is totally absurd that, if three party lead¬ 
ers can be interviewed in succession in the 
same studio in the same programme (as hap¬ 
pened last year), they cannot deign to bring 
themselves to talk directly to each other 
before the electorate. Mr Heath was right 
on Thursday night to suggest to Mr Wilson 
that a confrontation would be better than a 
couple of party politicals. 


©!ie Cconomisit 
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PRIME MINISTER TO RESIGN? 


The Times on Wednesday last 
excited great surprise in some 
quarters by suggesting, though 
without certainty, that the Premier had 
resigned. But such an event would not 
surprise those quiet observers who watch 
the political world from at all a near point. 
. • . It is certain that the Government 
is very weak; that it grows weaker day by 
day, and-the cause of its lack of power is 
not external attack but inherent imbecility. 
Lord Russell has .undertaken a task which 
at his age . he should hive avoided, . .. • 
And unquestionably, while’Lord Palmerston 
was always a young man 6t his years, Lord 
Russell has always been an old man for 
his. years. He was eminent in grave litera¬ 
ture When X mai A'mInmA* 
hbly fa v Hght 
that M cigti(n 
tea wying i* 
phical men. 


spirits and joyous vivacity which animate 
men like Lord Palmerston in the languor 
of old age. A “ hot blood ” cooled is excel¬ 
lent: but a cool mind chilled 2s bad. The 
fact, too, that we have just had one very 
old Premier is not a reason, but the 
opposite of a reason, for selecting another 
very old one. We have been waiting till 
Lord Palmerston was dead for many things 
which ought to be done, and which only 
men in the full vigour %f life can do. An 
old statesman* especially a reserved and 
almost secluded statesman like Earl Russell, 
.cannot know with easy and intuitive fresh¬ 
ness what the time requires, and even if he 
knew it he would not have the physical 
energy to embody it. We cannot go on 
waitmg for ever. The time of the country 
.is too valuable and its business too great to 
(permit us to live perpetually in the tedious 
observance of estimable age. 



«ura riinmsion cmuicm 

society. Lord Bacon tells us 
0 mmM I. ia old ape* find 
true also joi dry. and philoso- 
Tbey do Opt possess me. eager 



Hong Kong Ocbmh Terminal 


CLIENTS : Hong Kong and Kowloon Wharf & Godown Co. Ltd. CONSULTING ENGINEERS : S. E. Faber & Son 
ARCHITECTS: Spence, Robinson, Prescott and Thornburrow QUANTITY SURVEYORS: Langdon A Every (Far East) 
STRUCTURAL DESIGN : Taylor Woodrow (Overseas) Ltd., and Phillips Consultants Ltd. 

MAIN CONTRACTORS : Taylor Woodrow (Overseas) Ltd. (in association with the Paul Y Construction Co. Ltd.) 

This £3 million ocean terminal on the Kowloon waterfront includes a 1,250 ft. jetty on 
1,248 hollow prestressed concrete piles (2 ft. 4 in. external diameter) and a five-floor 
terminal building with a total floor area of 850,000 sq. ft. Progress was maintained despite 
a record number of typhoons in the area and abnormal bed rock stratum variations 
requiring considerable underwater work by divers. The success of Taylor Woodrow team¬ 
work is based on the application of advanced technical procedures and the co-ordination 
of all activities right from the start. For your next overseas project contact Eric Dilley, 
B.Sc., at Taylor Woodrow (Overseas) Ltd,, Western House, Western Avenue, Ealing, 
London, W.5".'Tel: PEKivale 6641. Telex: 23503. 
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THE WORLD-WIDE TEAM OF BUILDING. CIVIL & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
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'Bealine Papa November 

yOU 811! Clear to ISIIflLi More than 15,000 touch-downs on Smiths 
# equipment herald new automatic landing era 


Here’s how.. • Framed in the flight deck windscreens— 
the runway lights, signalling another safe home-coming. 
The BEA Trident dips steadily down, guided by the Smiths 
flight control and automatic landing system. This Is the 
world’s first automatic landing equipment to go into action 
with fare-paying passengers aboard. It was evolved as a 
result of more than 10 years* research and development, and 
some 15,000 lundingsln all weathers and in all types of air¬ 
craft. Pioneering stuff ? Certainly—by men with a pioneer 


attitude, and with the skills to anticipate and meet to¬ 
morrow's needs. 

This is one example of hovy Smiths Industries solve pro¬ 
blems of advanced technology—problems in aerospace, 
electronics, the automotive and precision enginasring in¬ 
dustries, to name but a few. With our specialist resources 
and widely varying talents we serve theee and other areas of 
activity which are of first importance to the nation's 
economy. 



AUTOMOTIVE • AEROSPACE • MARINE • BUILDING • MEDICAL • CLOCKS • WATCHES • APPLIANCE CONTROLS • INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTS • CERAMICS • ELECTRONICS 
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THE WORLD 


No Israeli 
is an island 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN ISRAEL 

R abie NATHAN* who runs a lively coffee bar in Tel Aviv, did 
not succeed in meeting President Nasser in the very personal 
peace mission he flew last Monday in his forty-year-old biplane. 
But he got to Port Said; no one shot at him; Egyptian officials 
feasted him, and gave him all the help they could—to get him 
back to Israel, where he was duly served with a police summons* 
for illegal exit and the rest. But his flight, which every serious 
observer had earlier dismissed as a publicity stunt, fired the imagi¬ 
nation of the Israeli public; above all for the demonstration that 
contact across the Arab frontier is possible, even if only in this 
Lindbergh-stylc hazardous way. Meanwhile, other young Israelis 
join in periodic sit-downs to demonstrate against restrictions of 
liberty in specially policed Arab villages in Israel. These protestants 
represent only a small faction, no more important politically than 
the nuclear disarmers were in Britain or the Vietniks are in America. 
But the intriguing thing to the visitor is the form that this protest 
movement of the Israeli young is taking. 

Its strands are complex and often seemingly paradoxical. If one 
can brave some difficult generalisations, these young critics could 
be described as nationalist, and yet keen for sheer contact with 
the Arabs; pro-religion as a national unifying force, yet equally 
irritated by the divisive activities of the more extreme religious 
parties; in some ways more anti-German than the older generation, 
again as part of a more distinctive nationalism and racial pride, 
but being spurred by this distrust not to rub over old European 
sores, but to turn to what is seen as Israel's new role—as a country 
of and in the Middle East. 

This general challenge of the younger, and largely Israeli-born 
generation against many of the precepts of the old pioneers is no 
longer merely on the fringe of the political spectrum. It forms the 
main basis of the breakaway Rafi group, which split from Mafai, 
the moderate left, and now sees its quarrel with the ruling coalition 
parties as a general stand against The System. Its leaders include, 
besides the venerable Ben-Gurion himself, some of Israel's ablest 
figures, including the forceful and engaging Shimon Peres. Their 
slogans are familiar—youth, change, modernisation, science. They 
are challenging the older generation, the true Israeli Establishment, 
which in many ways is as tight an establishment as one can find. 
The “ traditional" parties are accused of being rooted in the 
factional politics of eastern Europe (whence most of the pioneers 
came) rather than in the parliamentary democracy of the west. 

The government has some easy ripostes. The Rafi leaders bewail 
the multiplicity of parties—yet formed another one. Rafi accuses 
its opponents, not always unfairly, of being against the twentieth 
century; yet it was Mr Ben-Gurion who did most to keep tele¬ 
vision at bay O' My people have suffered enough ” goes the inevit¬ 
able apocryphal remark), leading to the absurdity of hundreds of 
thousands of Israel's newest immigrants switching on nightly to 
the telly offerings of Cairo and Beirut. Mr Ben-Gurion's off-stage 
sniping at his workaday successor Mr Eshkd contains some obvious 
resemblances to the Adenauer-Erhard situation. And Mr Eshkd 



Abie Nathan sets out for Nasser 


now faces a very tricky economic situation. 

Israel's basic economic problem today can be seen as an extreme 
form of the Canadian problem: how to stop standards of con¬ 
sumption that are largely imposed from outside from outrunning 
the country's own capacity to produce and, more specifically, to 
export; and how to maintain a high rate of development and yet 
reduce the country's excessive dependence on imports of outside 
capital. Just now, Israel has capped this long-range problem with 
a bad piece of economic mismanagement, which is threatening the 
country with that unenviable condition, inflationary recession. The 
country is in the grip of a major cost inflation started largely by 
the government itself before last year's elections. Civil servants 
were then given straight pay increases of up to 25 per cent. Mr 
Pinhas Sapir, perhaps the one strong man of the Eshkol govern¬ 
ment, sought in his recent budget to make good the inflationary 
damage with all-round increases in taxation and cuts in develop¬ 
ment spending. These will certainly reduce the economy's rate 
of growth, and will strengthen the tendencies to recession that are 
already apparent in a number of sectors of industry. Already, 
however, this tough budget has caused frictions within the coalition. 

This financial crisis has become the dominant domestic issue 
in Israel. It has made Israelis question a number of entrenched 
national habits. In particular, it has called in question the whole 
basis of wage determination, which in Israel has been bound up 
with the dominant political position of the Histadrut, the trade 
union organisation which also controls large sectors of the economy 
in its own right. Israel's trade unionists are on the defensive, and 
public irritation with strikes and wage claims has become even 
stronger than in Britain. 

Criticism is also being voiced against Israel's pervasive system 
of cost-of-living linkage, which covers pretty near everything from 
wages and salaries to mortgage interest and government bonds. 
Israeli economists have defended this in the past as making infla¬ 
tion “ non-functional," jn preventing a purely demand inflation 
from disturbing the existing distribution of income and thereby 
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encouraging a new found of cost inflation. But now dial, as is 
widely agreed, obati 'inflation itself is the main threat, even 
Histadrut cconontist* wiU admit privately that, the link merely 
strengthens the inflationary push. The wage-price spiral i« there for 
all to see; and hi a striking nature, university professors, followed 
by a number of other professional groups, have just offered to re¬ 
nounce their own retroactive wage increases. The finance minister 
in tum has said that if the waiver of retroactive increases becomes 
general—and it has set quite a fashion already—the recent increase 
m atoome nut will be repealed. An example for Britain here ? 

This pressure on prices is clearly a threat to the trade balance, 
which Israel badly needs to strengthen. Exports of citrus fruits 
should thin year be firm enough,.helped by.convenient frosts in 
Spain and.Sicily. But over the longer run Israel faces ■ threat 
from the Butepean common market’s farm policy ; and it has to 
reckon on the future entry of its major customer, Britain, and 
perhaps aho of its major competitor, Spain. Israel’s rising costs 
are also squeering profit margins uncomfortably on other important 
traditional exports such as phosphates from die Dead Sea; there 
is a lobby for devaluation here, but this would make little sense 
until wage pressures are under control. An impressive new team 
at Israel’s ministry of industry is intent on finding new industrial 
export products. The aim is to limit protection for domestic 
industry} and to avoid also any extensive commitments in industries 
such as textiles where protection is rife in foreign markets. 

But economics, as one of Israel’s band of impressive economists 
put it, is the art of international pessimism nowadays. Standing 
back from die Immediate strains, this country still strikes the visitor 
as e staggering achievement—with the most exciting test still to 
come in die mammoth task of building what must be one of the 
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most truly inter-racial states of all times. This is not a melting 
pot but.a pressure cooker. Certainly, frictions and dittinctions 
exist. Someone did actually say to your correspondent, u Some of 
my best Mends are Yemenites.” And there is at present much 
heartburning over the fact that while Israelis of African and oriental 
origin make up 50 per cent of the population and of the primary 
school intake, the ratio drops to 25 per cent in the secondary 
schools and to 12 per cent in the universities. 

Yet it is Israelis already on the inner track who are most con¬ 
cerned with such figures and tendencies. This is anything but 
a static or self-satisfied establishment. Moreover, the country 
is small enough to have an extraordinary mateyness. A recent 
Tel Aviv funeral was attended by half die government and the 
leading lights of the business community; it was for the finance 
minister’s chauffeur. Socially, Israel remains /in unusually 
egalitarian country. Even now, the gross salary of a top 
official in the central bank or the government is no more 
than three times that of his secretary or junior clerk. This 
can itself cause difficulties, since market forces are pulling 
towards greater differentials. 

But not all the older forms of economic organisation are the 
handicap that one might think. Thus some sophisticated econo¬ 
metric studies have shown that die kibbutzim are not only highly 
efficient industrial producers, but also remarkably flexible in their 
responses to new opportunities and shifting prices—in the jargon, 
they have a zero elasticity supply curve and have to make the 
best use of their limited resources. Of all the late nineteenth- 
century family of political issues, Zionist socialism seems to be the 
one that actually came off. The argument in Israel is on how, not 
whether, the kibbutzim will survive the twentieth century. 
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INDONESIA 

How many 
plots ? 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

RESIDENT SUKARNO’S cabinet shuffle Oil 
February 21st was a characteristically 
bold move in the power game. It was timed 
to take the limelight off the trial of Colonel 
Untung, the leader of the attempted coup 
of September 30th. The apparent elimina¬ 
tion from power of General Nasution, the 
defence minister, was a calculated risk; Mr 
Sukarno doubtless expected the student 
demonstrations that followed, but he has the 
self-confidence, and experience, to reckon 
he can ride them out. 

To balance General Nasution’$ removal 
from the cabinet, he brought in the Sultan 
of Jogjakarta. And as a further balancing 
factor he named as a fourth deputy prime 
minister Dr Chalid, the leader of Nahdatul 
Ulama (the Religious Teachers’ party), 
whose adherents, now numbering 15 
million, have been responsible for much of 
the slaughter of communists and of any 
suspected to be connected with them. 

students’demonstrations were nor y_ 

ripally drectafraga&st the exclusion of 
General NasutM?they were intended to 
bring home to the president their revulsion 
against the pomnum/sfA. and against the men 


whom they hold responsible for the political 
chaos and economic degeneration of 
Indonesia. 

The Moslem party and the students have 
looked to General Suharto, the army com¬ 
mander, rather than to General Nasution as 
their champion. General Suharto is a 
brilliant soldier and a devout Moslem, but 
his political sense is limited to a loathing 
of the communists, apparently stemming 
from his experience of them when he 
quelled their rebellion in Madiun in 1948. 
A common hope of the anti-communists was 
dual control of the country by General 
Suharto and the Sultan of Jogjakarta. 

This hope has been buttressed by a 14th 
century prediction by King Djojobojo— 
Indonesia’s Nostradamus—which has now 
been rewarmed for popular consumption; 

After a long period of subjection to the white 
race, the Javanese will be ruled by a yellow 
race. Then the land will be free of foreign 
rule but there will come a time of madness 
such that the population will be reduced to 
half its previous number, the whites will be 
reduced to a pair and the Chinese will be 
beaten into a stupor. Only then will come 
the Ratu Adih the Prince of Justice to make 
Java peaceful and prosperous. 1 v 

In Indonesia, where astrology is regarded— 
perhaps jusriy—as being more reliable thin 
newspapers, people of mahy shades of £bli-v 
ttcal belief are momentarily Waiting fort& 
coming of the Prince of Justice, generally 
identified as the Saltan of Jogjakarta. < 
The trial of Colonel Untung was expected 
to set the stage for the new men. His con¬ 


fession after his arrest last October was 
believed to incriminate the communist 
party, the then air force commander, 
General Omar Dani, Dr Subandrio, the 
foreign minister, and even President 
Sukarno himself. This was to be the prin¬ 
cipal exhibit against President Sukarno’s 
allegation that there had also been a plot 
by the “ council of generals ” to oust him. 
General Nasution has passionately denied 
the existence of a generals* plot—but Presi¬ 
dent Sukarno still insists there was one. 
Colonel Untung has reiterated the same 
charge at his trial. 

It appears to be true that there were, in 
fact, two political actions planned, both 
preventive in intention: one by Colonel 
Untung and the communists, the other by 
the generals. Each side was preparing to 
stop the other from grabbing power if the 
president died, which seemed imminent at 
that time. Mr Sukarno is said to have 
known the generals’ plan and to have 
warned his palace guard about it. When 
he collapsed while nuking a speech on 
September 29th, Colonel Untung, com¬ 
mander of the guard, took this as the sign 
to act; 

This explanation may be the key to 
Prudent Sukarno’s refusal to back the army 
against the communists, and to some of the 
tbntritdictions in the evidence coming out 
at the trial. In any event, Frcrident Sukarno 
has successfully diverted public attention by 
announcing the new cabinet and by renew¬ 
ing his charge against the dead generals. 
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GHANA 


Brisk new 
broom 



Down with a tiny Lenin 


FROM OUR WEST AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

Accra 

G hana’s new government clearly sees the 
same faults in the old one as did most 
of its critics in other African countries and 
beyond: a fact that promises the new mili¬ 
tary regime rapid acceptance and, what is 
more important, aid It has been quick to 
condemn the Nkrumah regime’s tyranny, 
the wasteful unreality of many of its pro¬ 
jects, its leftist leanings and its hostility to 
most of its neighbours. With the same speed 
and forthrightness that its sister military 
regime in Nigeria has shown, the National 
Liberation Council has already announced 
plans to rectify the faults. 

Within two days of the army’s taking 
over, while the last remnants of Dr 
Nkrumah’s security forces were still 
reported to be cowering in dugouts under 
Flagstaff House, the council promised 44 as 
soon as practicable ” to set up machinery to 
draft a constitution that would “make it 
impossible for power to be concentrated in 
the hands of a single individual, and thus 
obviate the risk of arbitrary government 
which this country has only just witnessed.” 
This constitution, to be drawn up by a com¬ 
mission which would first hear evidence, 
would be submitted to a referendum, after 
which it would become “ the fundamental 
law of the land.” Elections would follow, 
and the council would then “ gladly relin¬ 
quish their powers.” 

On the economic front General Ankrah, 
the council’s chairman, announced baldly 
that 44 we arc very close to famine.” He has 
already appointed a high-powered economic 
committee, which is the first serious attempt 
in years at economic co-ordination. (The 
secretary Of the state planning commission. 
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Mr J. H. Mensah, resigned last year appar¬ 
ently because he was not informed of the 
contents of the budget until budget day.) 
On Wednesday evening General Ankrah 
briskly scrapped the last remnants of the 
seven-year plan, “which for the past two 
years has existed only in name,” and 
abolished the United Ghana Farmers’ coun¬ 
cil. He promised that 41 active state partici¬ 
pation will be limited to certain basic and 
key projects.” Some of the public corpora¬ 
tions will be returned to private ownership. 

The new men’s economic ideas are clearly 
still taking shape. General Ankrah was 
blunter about foreign policy. Dr Nkrumah 
had paid mere lip-service to non-alignment, 
he said. Asked whether he would break 
with Russia or China, he replied 44 not yet 
and, asked about resuming relations with 
Britain, he said 44 why not? ” He promised 
that the days of harbouring and training 
groups of emigres to subvert other African 
states are over. Such decisions promise to 
be as sure of a welcome in Africa (with the 
possible exception of Mali, Guinea and 
Tanzania) as m western capitals. 

What is hard Co dispel overnight is the 
atmosphere of autocracy. The prisons are 
filling up with new detainees raster than 
they are discharging old ones. It will take 
some time before all the detained minis¬ 
ters, party officials, editors and members of 
parliament can be brought to trial (or re¬ 
leased: the MPs arc in protective custody 
only). But the most popular phrase in 
Ghana right now is 44 no more dictators.” It 
is striking that Ghana should now look like 
going this way when Nigeria, so much more 
diverse a country, seems to be moving to¬ 
wards a system headed by an executive 
president. 

Despite a shadow of nervousness, inevi¬ 
table while the rejected father-figure broods 
in nearby Guinea (Accra airport is closed 
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during the night hours until further 
notice), the new regime already teems finely 
add popularly in power. The ease with 
which the heavy ideological garment of 
Nkrumahism has apparently been cast aside 
is astonishing. The trade union congress 
has declared that unionism under the old 
regime was 44 a mockery”—and for good 
measure k has staged ceremonial bonfires 
of communist books. However, Ghana’s 
population is probably the most sophisti¬ 
cated in Africa in its grasp of the political 
and economic facts of fife. Everyone knows 
about the economic problems. The errors— 
too rapid expansion of industry, top-heavy 
and unviable public corporations, ilf- 
thought-out barter agreements, costly pres¬ 
tige projects—have already been diagnosed 
ad nauseam . What is now beginning to 
dawn on people is the scale of the trouble. 

The economy’s annual rate of growth, 
scheduled to be $.5 per cent in the defunct 
seven-year plan, fell from 4.5 per cent in 
1964 to 3.3 per cent last year. The balancc- 
of-payments deficit last year reached a re¬ 
cord £79 million (the previous highest 
deficit had been £52 million in 1961). Of 
37 state-owned corporations, representing 
an investment of some £82 million, hardly 
one was making a profit in 1965 and few 
showed any promise of ever making any. 
By the end of 1959, Ghana had been given 
suppliers’ credits to the tune cf £205 mil¬ 
lion; over half of them from private sup¬ 
pliers abroad and due to be repaid in five 
to seven years—that is, now. And food 
prices inside Ghana have been rising like 
a rocket—by 50 pea cent in the last two 
years for Kotne-produced food, and 2$ per 
cent for the imported stuff. General Ankrah 
has booted out the man who presided over 
this economic mess. One wonders whether 
he, or Ghana's bright civil servants, know 
how to climb out of it. 


SYRIA 


Within the 
family 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST 
CORRESPONDENT 

I T was strictly a Baath 
family battle. Most 
Syrians observed the coup of 
February 23rd from the nr 
sidelines, apathetic and un- 
involved. The roots of the crisis lay in the 
party’s ambiguous relationship with the 
army. The theory behind this relationship 
is plausible enough: the need for an ideo¬ 
logically minded army to help create the 
revolution and to protect its early stages. 
In fact, the party, which numbered only 120 
Syrian members at the time of the revolu¬ 
tion on March 8, 2963, could never have 
reached power without tne army. Nor could 



of state), Generali Jedid , Dr Zeayen (premier ) 

the party have defeated the nasserist up¬ 
rising in July 1963 without the officers who 
' last week taged the coup against die leader¬ 
ship. The view of the army as an indoc¬ 
trinated pillar of party rule is appealing 
but basically illusory. As Mr Michel Afiaq, 
(me of the founders of the party, said re¬ 
cently, it was the army that was using the 
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et even this is an oversimplification. 
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The conflict was not a dearcut case ol 
soldiers versus dyiU|ns t hut of one civilian- 
military team against another. The basic 
mistakes of the Baath leaders were: first, 
to accept army help as an $asy way to power 
instead'of facing the difficult, task of popu¬ 
lar organisation ; second, to enlist military 
men into their own conflicts; third, to play 
off ope soldier against another, thus piling 
up resentment in the army. The line-up has 
not always been as it is now. At one time 
Major-General Saleh Jedid, who led last 
week's coup, was Mr Aflaq’s favourite mili¬ 
tary man. It was he who helped President 
Hafez get rid of General Outran in 1964. 

Conflict within the Baath party was 
encouraged by die fact that all other forces 
in Syrian political life had been eliminated. 
After 1963, the Baath became the only lad¬ 
der to the top and, in an effort to build up 
membership, enrolment became careless. A 
wide gamut of views gained entry, some of 
them inconsistent with party principles. 
The conflict was further embittered by the 
party's failure in Iraq and by Syria’s isola¬ 
tion, which bred an atmosphere of recrimi¬ 
nation. 

Differences of policy between two main 
groups do exist but they have been blown 
up to rationalise what is essentially a 
struggle for power. A latent conflict ex- 
jstedbetween moderate and extreme social- 
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ists, between the middle-aged and the 
young, between country members and those 
from the towns, between those who are more 
and those who are less anti-Nasser. The 
existence of two Baath commands, the 
national pan-Arab command and the 
regional Syrian command, encouraged the 
polarisation of these disputes. The regional 
command, which was dissolved in Decem¬ 
ber, became identified with the young, with 
rough socialism, with the neglected rural 
minorities and with a policy that allowed 
no negotiations with President Nasser (but 
the central leadership, too, was basically 
anti-Nasser). 

Until last December, party unity was 
maintained by a thread, though in an erod¬ 
ing atmosphere of distrust. But then, after 
a long series of meetings, the national (i.e. 
international) command decided to dissolve 
the regional command, bring back General 
Omran, and begin the elimination of 
General Jedid’s supporters from key posts. 
Jedid himself bad resigned the job of chief 
of staff in September, cannily concentrating 
on organising opinion in the party rank- 
and-file. The national command’s move 
aroused deep mistrust and paved the way 
for General Jedid to organise an effective 
counter-coup. In the final count of military 
heads, support for Generals Hafez and 
Omran was insignificant. Two important 
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factors in the showdown seem to have been 
the fear that General Hafez himself was 
planning a take-over bid, and General 
Jedid's skilful playing on the traumatic ex¬ 
periences that Syrian officers had during 
their country’s union with Egypt. 

How different will the new regime be? 
A little tougher, a little noisier about social¬ 
ism (but probably no more effective in its 
implementation), a shade less stable still. 
Nobody is expecting radical changes. A 
point to watch is the end next month of the 
Syria-Saudi Arabia economic agreement. 
It this is renewed, it could indicate a sig¬ 
nificant shift in Syria’s Arab policy. The 
new economics minister is a reputed com¬ 
munist. Maybe, but what is needed is 
action, not more policy statements of any 
kind: areas of Syria are said to be near 
famine. Speculation about a rapproche¬ 
ment with China is almost reflex thinking: 
in fact, it would be surprising if the new 
group is more or less anti-West than the 
old one was. 

The first reaction to the coup among 
many Arabs was to write off the Baath. But 
the party has survived disasters as bad. 
There will be a tendency among Baathists 
outside Syria to legitimise the new group— 
especially if it lasts. In the opinion of 
many, a capacity for compromise has always 
been the Baath’s most damaging asset. 


BAHRAIN 

Beer and darts on 
the gulf 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

I t is hard not to fed uneasy about Bahrain. Although on the 
highest official level the decision to switch a chunk of the Aden 
base—one infantry battalion and one Hunter squadron plus all 
sorts of ancillary serv ices—u p to the Persian Gulf is being imple¬ 
mented with consummate tact, the whole atmosphere of the place 
reeks of a British colony. Which, after all, is what it is not. The 
beer and darts of the “ English ” hotel, the nightly cocktail party 
cavalcade of load British eatablishmcnt, the mules in the Arab 
suq of service wives wholly insensitive in their high heels and 
matador pants to Moslem susceptibilities, the casual way local 
inhabitants are regarded by the British as “ foreigners ”—all this, 
if past history is any guide, adds up to trouble ahead. 

The first reaction to the news that ‘'the Aden base ia coming 
here ” has been remarkably confused. It can be argued that there 
has been no hostile nationalist outcry. This is true, but for the 
simple reason that, political institutions being non-existent, 
nationalists have no outlet for expression. It is disconcerting to be 
told on anivtd that “ it is dangerous to talk policies here.” Possibly 
this is a melodramatic warning, but the fact that nationalist opinion 
on bases is mutetf does not mean that it does not exist. 

Among iaixfierdf, merchants and the like, there has been a 
gleeful nibtffifg'oif hmd» at the prospect of zooming rents irid 
the general spending &sSa lhat will accompany the, influx of nqti" 
troop,. But to some eatant^fahrtmi merchants sire going to be' 


disappointed; for 
only a small propor¬ 
tion of the incom¬ 
ing reinforcements— 
probably no more 
than a single RAF 
squadron — is likely 
to be stationed in 
Bahrain itself. Many 
of the troops are 
likely to find them¬ 
selves strung out 
along the Trudal 
coast. 

As for the ruler 
himself, the evidence 
suggests that he is 
happy with the new 
deal. But he is not 
going to agree to it 
all for nothing. So 
far, Britain has paid 
only a trivial nominal sum for the use of Bahrain’s facilities. Now 
negotiations are going on with the ruler about a not too immodest 
six-figure sum to be paid every year. Bahrain’s attitude is reason¬ 
able. • By agreeing to an expanded British base, the Bahrainis are 
provoking the wrath of Cairo. So compensation is due. As some¬ 
one put it, you cannot expect them to be suckers as well as stooges. 

Just how far naaserite ideas (using the term in its broadest sense) 
are germinating beneath die surface is hard to gauge. Politics! 
organisations have been officially banned for about fen yean; trade, 
uttioba have neverbeenalkmed to exist. The leaden of last 
year’s riots are either & ptisonr-fome of thrift,.tiltbdut. trial in 
Jiddah island on Bahrain^ tiesr coast—or have vanished from the 



Bahrain’s ruler: welfare but no politics. 
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country. A Coterie ,of nationalists are in Cairo, now in Kuwait. 
In a half^hahcdundcTfround fashkaya Bahraini national movement 
struggles Mr plus the inevitable national liberation. JroAt. There 
are perpetual rumourscfarms bring smuggled in, but no one 
seems unduly worried. The outward impression is not one of 
tension. 

It does not take much scratching beneath the surface to unearth 
the potentially explosive ingredients. About three-quarters of the 
population is under thirty, and the educational standard it prob¬ 
ably the highest in the Persian Gulf. A sizeable proportion of 
the brighter youths go to universities abroad—Cairo, Baghdad and 
Beirut in that order of priority. A few have found their way to 
England. On their return to Bahrain, many of these graduates 
become totally frustrated by the lack of opportunity. If this is not 
potential “ nasserite material ”, what is? Matters have not been 
helped in the past year by the decline in the country’s ecMomy. 
In oil league royalties, Bahrain is slipping down the. table, and 
its centuries-old entrepot trade, especially with Saudi Arabia, baa 
slumped. Thai there is the growing exasperation among the 
younger intellectuals with die ineffectual and all too often venal 
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system of sheikhly administration. There are belated signs due 
the ruler appreciates the danger, and ambitious {dans far the refoma 
of the whole administrative machinery are somewhere-in a hnf 
pipeline.,. A third souroe of discontent is tire absence cf repre¬ 
sentative institutions and the virtual bah on free political expression. 
Municipal elections of a sort are the only visible shoots of demo* 
cracy and British officials are anxious to cultivate this into some¬ 
thing more robust. 

The panacea offered by the ruler and his British advisers over 
the years has been simply a fair amount of social welfare—free 
education, a free health service, vast public works. How long he 
can keep his people contented by these tactics is highly dubious. 
Britain's responsibility is immense; it it doubtful whether the 
British servicemen who will be moving tore the area realise what 
a hornets'nest they .are landing in. British officials are at print 
to stress that they do not control the ruler's internal policy, and 
that they ban do no more than guide and advise This may be 
legally- technically true. But a corollary of this principle is 
tint British service families and civilian expatriates should cease 
behaving as if the place were a British colony. 
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EGYPT 

In the 
dock 

FROM OUR CAIRO 
CORRESPONDENT 

RIALS of political con¬ 
spirators seem to have 
become a normal feature of 
Egyptian life. They go on 
simultaneously in three 
different chambers of the 
supreme security court; their proceedings have kept the whole affair quiet. The 

fill whole pages in the press ; and they are Chinese have shown they are capable of dis- 

the subject of characteristically irreverent astrous miscalculations but it is difficult to 

private jokes. The trials began in January see why they became involved with Agha, 

and so far three batches of Moslem Brothers who is a small-time crook who once served 

(97 all told) have appeared in court. a seven-year sentence for forgery and has 

Another batch of 50 have been indicted. no standing whatever among genuine Egyp- 

There has also been one group of 11 un- tian leftists. 

defined alleged terrorists led by Hussain Hussain Tewfik, together with thirteen 
Tewfik, and 14 members of the 41 Arab others including four retired army officers. 

Communist party ” led by Mustafa Agha. is charged with planning to assassinate Presi- 

But there is still a long way to go because dent Nasser and the American ambassador 

out of about 300 people arrested last and to burn all Cairo’s buses. Tewfik him- 

summer and autumn about 350 are to stand self, who said his confession had been made 
trial. 41 under difficult circumstances,” claimed 

Of all these, the only trials to be held his only aim was to change the government’s 

in camera are those of the Agha group. Arab policy and revert to Egypt’s more trad- 

Though the prosecution gave no reason for itional aim of unity of the Nile valley. Some 

its request, it is common knowledge that light relief was provided by one of his col¬ 
it was because some of the Chinese in Cairo leagues whose defence was that when he was 

were involved. One member of the New given the task of assassinating President 

China New Agency staff was told to leave Nasser he insisted on being provided with 

and so were two junior attaches at the a rifle with a telescopic sight because he 

Chinese embassy. The departure of the knew, very well, that it was unobtainable in 

Chinese ambassador shortly afterwards Egypt. 

naturally caused speculation that he too was There is nothing very amusing about the 
involved, but he had already been in Cairo Moslem Brothers’ case. It would be under- 

for ten years and was long due for posting. standable if President Nasser were bitter 

In spite of strong prompting from 1he and depressed that twelve yean after he 

Russians, the Americans and the Indians, thought the Modem Brothers had ceased to 

who would idl love to see Peking’s name be a menace to the regime they should prove 

dragged in the Nile mud, the authorities to have such a widespread organisation in 




Private joke between a Moslem Brother and his lawyer 


Egypt. No efforts to link them with 44 foreign 
reaction and imperialism ” can disguise the 
fact that although they had contacts with 
other Arab states, especially Sudan, their 
movement was essentially home-grown. 
Their recrudescence at this time cannot be 
explained as a reaction against Arab 
socialism, since their aims and methods are 
precisely what they were before socialism 
was thought of in Egypt; but the move¬ 
ment satisfies the political aspirations of a 
substantial proportion of the population, 
especially among the lower middle classes. 
Some though not all of the Moslem 
Brothers are terrorists and the strong-aim 
methods used by the police against them 
have inevitably caused some suffering to 
innocent people. It has meant increased 
security precautions for the president and 
other senior members of the regime just 
when things should have been getting more 
relaxed. 

JAPAN 

Jimmu's ghost 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

J apan’s ruling Liberal-Democratic party 
has always been sensitive to criticism of 
the nationalistic past of some of its more 
outspoken leaders. Yet often in the last 
decade the Liberal-Democrats have dis¬ 
turbed many of their countrymen by trying 
to revive the controversial Kkensetsu, 
"National Foundation Day.” This is a 
national holiday, on February nth, com¬ 
memorating die foundation of Japan by die 
mythical emperor Jfrnmu two thousand 
yean ago. Now tire prime minister, Mr 
Sato, listening to tire earnest elders of his 
party who see Kipensetsu as a way of 
encouraging patriotism among tire nation's 
youth, has again announced his govern¬ 
ment's support for parliamentary action to 
revive tire holiday. 

The holiday, first observed in 1S72, was 
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banhrri sftfet 1945 *>y Ac Americans. 
Japanese radicals- uj that any attempt to 
revive it wiUbe met by vehement and, if 
necessary, violent opposition. That would 
prebabl^ stop a bill getting through parlia¬ 
ment. But there is a remote chance that, 
with die centenary of the Meiji restoration 
just ahead, Mr Sato may be able to muster 
enough public support among patriotic- 
flhdtd peasants to push the Kigensetsu bit] 
through during the present session of the 
Diet which ends in May. 

The movement to revive Kigensetsu is 
headed by Shinto organisations, ex-service¬ 
men’s associations, and nationalistic groups 
that want to raise the status of the emperor. 
Mr Sato’s own view is that while nationalist 
feelings have much support the time is not 
yet ripe for giving way to them. He is not 
one to believe with the fanatics that Japan 
is the “ holy nation of the east,” and that 
national solidarity baaed on absolute loyalty 
to the emperor is necessary to face the grow¬ 
ing power of communist China. But he is 
convinced that the moral and spiritual con¬ 
fusion of Japan's youth—the result of 1945 
and of the occupation—bodes ill for his- 
party and the nation. • 

Japan’s leaders mostly agree that a .re¬ 
vived love of country and 4 rejection of-a 
aense of guilt -for the. illation's pre-war 
militarism ate the only way of rebuilding 
national pride. The prime minister's 
advisers argue that the time for a resurgence 
of nationalism is now. They point out that 
China will have a missile delivery system for 
nuclear weapons in the 1970s, and that 
Japan must be prepared. 

The first opportunity for ending the 
present treaty with the United States comes 
u> 1970. The Socialists' leaders have made 
no secret of their intention of taking their 
party on to the streets en masse at that time 
to force the scrapping of the treaty. Mr 
Sato’s advisers ask where Japan will be then 
if it cannot rely on a popularly based spirit 
of nationalism. For one thing, it might be 
necessary to revise the constitution, which 
renounces the right to make war, if 
America’s nuclear umbrella is withdrawn. 
Japan might want to get a nuclear armoury 
of its own. 

The Socialists reply by damning Kigen¬ 
setsu and all it implies. Their leader, Mr 
Koao Sasaki, suggests a policy of multi¬ 
lateral disarmament or non-aggression 
agreements, mainly with China and the 
Soviet Union. To Socialists, a revival of 
Kigensetsu means the jingoism and con¬ 
formist ultra-nationalism tbit was the curse 
of the ,1930s. 

. Mr Sato may abandon hi* plana for 
Kigensetsu for the moment, it they foil to 
win enough support. But die issue win 
have tobe faced squarely sooner or later. 
The anxious Liberal-Democrats win have 
to make, a determined effort to convince 
public opinion that , they are not trying to 
" go bach to militarism. If they can equate 
a revived patriotism with democracy, and 
Kigenaetfu wijtb mfpiowttik »y®bol of 
the nation, then peratpft they can do-n. But 
they will Reed .pudenda. 


GIBRALTAR 


1713 and all that 



The Spanish "Red Book on Gibraltar" 
raveait that, m Madrid at bast, Queen Anne 
is not dead. But whan, last Monday, the 
British foreign secretary said that Spam had 
accepted a British proposal that talks about 
Gibraltar should begin in April, ha declined 
to comment on the Spanish " Red Book.” 


W hen General Franco, in a New Year 
broadcast, admitted the existence of 
M an unacceptable anachronism in the 
world of today, which Spaniards are not 
prepared to tolerate passively,” he was 
referring to Gibraltar. Anachronistic is an 
apt word for Gibraltar, with in free elec¬ 
tions, free press, free trade unions and 
other untimely features not found elsewhere 
in contemporary Iberia. How wide a gap in 
time exists between it and Madrid was not 
fully apparent, however, until the Spanish 
government issued its 600-page *' Red Book 
on Gibraltar.” This reveals that Madrid is 
seriously considering whether “ to apply in 
all strictness the Treaty of Utrecht.” 

True, the British have not scrupulously 
respected every clause in that venerable 
document of 1713. . Although they have 
duly refused to let Moorish ships of war use 
the harbour as a base from which to infest 
the Spanish coasts, they have admittedly 
allowed Jews to live in Gibraltar; thfy have, 
bought food from Spain; and they have 
(with Madrid’s ready consent) maintained 
" open communication by land with the 
country round about ’’—until fifteen months 
ago, mien the new "siege ” began. 

Strict observance of die Treaty of 
Utrecht, however, must mean acceptance by 
the Spanish government of the key clause in 
which the British crown was given Gibraltar 
" to-be held and enjoyed absolutely, with 
ill manner of right, for ever." This is not 
what Madrid has in mind when jt now 
invokes 1713, with such solemnity.. Apd the. 
Red Book slides over the 1783 Treaty of 
Versailles in .which Spain, having foiled to 
capture ibt -Bock (by a four-year siege that 
uowed little S pa n ish respect for Utrecht), 
confirmed the British title to Gibraltar— 
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and, in exchange, was green Florida. 

Whatthc Red.- Book makes :cksria that 
. the present Spanish:drive: *«. take over 
Gibraltar has beep motivated by-redy, one 
of-the.British '‘-violations,’ 1 of the .1713 
terms. There are complaints .about 
smuggling, which, however, seems, to have 
diminished over the centuries; and about 
Britain's occupation-in 1854—of half of 
the mile-wide "neutral zone” which both 
sides had left empty for over a hundred 
yean. But the real offence in Madrid's eyes 
has been the extension, from 1950 on, of 
representative government for. the people of 
Gibraltar. Spain’s allegation is that this 
democratic reform is leading to -British 
relinquishment of sovereignty over the 
Rock; and, reverting to Utrecht again, it 
argues that if the British give up.Gibraltar 
* the preference of having the same ” must 
fsll to Spain,' as was agreed in 1713. The 
British government insists that it baa no 
intention of giving up sovereignty; but this 
does not mute Madrid happy either. 

For a connoisseur of internal contradic¬ 
tion!, the Red Book is red meat Utrecht is 
alternately cited as the only abode of truth 
and denounced as a monstrous iniquity. 
Understandably, the most is made of the 
. UN Assembly’s rather mild suggestion that 
Britain and Spain should discuss the 
question, while nothing is said about the 
strong resolution that the Assembly adopted 
on the same day, calling for the immediate 
decolonisation of Spain’s enclaves in Africa. 

hi seme of the official Spanish statements 
here reproduced, the people of Gibraltar 
hardly exist at all; after 250 years, they are 
■till just a dubious gang of alien mongrels 
"encamped around a military base.” In 
other statements, including one by General 
Franco, they are true Spaniards. Britain 
is shown to have discouraged the peopling 
of Gibraltar; also to have " artificially 
created” its population; either way, the 
Gibraltarians’ wishes are not to be con¬ 
sidered—though the UN text which Spain 
cites said that they must be. At the points 
where the Madrid government recognises 
that they do exist, it sometimes assures them 
of its goodwill, sometimes threatens to do 
even more than it has already done to make 
tbeir lives hard. It tells them that their 
natural economic links must be with the 
hinterland, and then, complaining that they 
hive developed such links, sets out proudly 
its success in destroying, them. 

Most revealing are the official texts that 
show how, since October 1964, Spain has 
driven several hundred Gibraltarians from 
their homes on its territory, banned trade in 
moat goods, -and tried to kill Gibraltar’s 
tourist trade by making it almost impossible 
to cross , the border by car. The latest 
squeeze play, on January 10th, has barred 
crossing! even by bicycle; the excuse was 
" traffic congestion,” although the Nocking 
of .cars had already left the border without 
traffic. Spam has pretended to know 
nothing about any border restrictions; yet 
it has alio offered to suspend them it 
Britain would abolish Gibraltar’s system of 
self-government. 
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Solid silver “Shoes" were used as a 


form of currency throughout 
China until early this century. 
Times and Customs change. 
Today, trade and finance with the East 
require the full facilities of great 
international banking organisations. 
The Hongkong Bank Group offers 
such a service and can provide, 
immediately, the latest information and 
expert advice on all aspects of trade 
and finance in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG 
BANK GROUP 

THB HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Onto* Hone Konf 
London Offloei I Gr»«*ehurch Stroot SC9 

THB HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
Hood Office ISO Snnoomo Stroot San Pranolooo 
•18 W*Ht Seventh Stroot Loo Angelee 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
Hoad Offlooi to Oraeoohuroh Stroot London BC9 
Wont Bnd Branohi 188 Fall Mall London SW1 

THB BRXTtSH .BANK 
OF THB M1DDLB BAST 

■Road Offloe: 7 Klnf .vnillaa Stroot London BC4 



Your expansion problems are solved quickly when you contract 
with our plant engineering firm, the Japan Gasoline Company. 
To illustrate with an actual example, a year ago JGC won tha 
contract to expand the Asia Oil Company's Yokohama refinary 
for a growing LPG and benzene market In Japan. Just put 
into operation, the new refinery includes: 7000 bbl/d Isomax, 
3200 bbl/d Hydeal, 9000 bbl/d Unffining-Platforming, and 
9000 bbl/d Unifining units.* Plus an ICI 550,000 NM*/D steam 
reformer. Scheduling the project by PERT and other tech¬ 
niques, JGC's project team finished on time and within ths 
budget on a very close site. 

JGC has designed and constructed 60% of the petroleum 
refining and 40% of the petrochemical processing facilities 
now operating in Japan. And JGC Is the only Japanese plant 
engineering firm to act as prime contractor for construction 
of a grass-roots refinary overseas. What’s tha reason for this 
international success? Simply stated, it’s economics. JGC’s 
40 years of engineering experience always pay off in a profita¬ 
ble plant for a growing market And our one-contract service 
guarantees lowest initial investment, operation And mainte¬ 
nance costs. 

Write to us soon for a consultation on your growing market. 
We have 1000 engineers engaged in tha design and construction 
of oil refineries, petrochemicals, coal tar, natural gas chemical, 
fats and oils, and other chemical plants. 

•Through lieontlng ogmomoht* with Universe/ Oil Product* Co. 

Plant Proaider to the World 



CniMitirf 4 OMtitnielon 

MM* aaMUBB ee„LTB. 

jOMomoehi Stifc, Otiyodft-liu. Tokyo, Jopon 
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HtamulKi 

Penetrating deep into the earth a distance 
j»qval to tyro or three times the height of 
the world's tallest buildings... creating a network 
Of underground roads and junctions... 

To mining engineertog-as with civil 
and ground engineering-Cementation brings 
years of experience. 

MINING—shaft sinking, tunnel drivage, 
underground roads and development... 
CONSTRUCTION-bridges, roads, flyovers, 
subways, hotels, hospitals, schools, reservoirs, 
dams, docks... GROUND ENGINEERING— 
alluvial and rock grouting, vibroflotation, site 
investigation... PIUNG-large diameter (caisson) 
piling, bored and auger piling... 

The Cementation Company Limited 

Civil, Building and Mining Contractors and Engineers 
20 Albert Embankhiaiyt, London. S.E1. 
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When Spain’s foreign minister., Scfior 
Castiella, talks of strictly applying the 
Treaty of Utrecht, fie .makes it clear that 
this means closing die land frontier 
altogether. The most direct sufferers would 
be the 8,000 Spaniards who still go daily 
to work in Gibraltar, and their families. 
Madrid’s squeeze has already hit many other 
Spaniards in the region who can no longer 
sell to Gibraltar or profit, as they used to, 
from the Gibraltarians’ regular excursions 
to nearby towns and beaches. In hitting the 
people of Gibraltar, it has forced them to 
start developing some of their own formerly 
neglected resources, thus severing many 
natural links with Spain—and making still 
mote remote the prospect that they might 
some day willingly decide to cast in their 
lot with a Spain that, by then, may have 
moved a bit further away from 1713. 

GERALD BROOKE 

No deal 

M p wilson told his Russian hosts in 
jscow at the end of February that 
he considered it excessive to sentence Mr 
Gerald Brcokc to five years in prison and 
labour camps for his alleged subversive 
activities. Predictably he got a dusty 
answer, but he was right to bring the matter 
up. He was also right to sajfr flatly on his 
return to London that it was nonsense for 
the Russians to think they could exchange 
Mr Brooke for two of their own spies—pre¬ 
sumably Paul and Helen Kroger, who were 
imprisoned for 20 years in 1961. 

This would be a ridiculously unequal 
exchange; and the Russians would look 
pretty silly if they seriously claimed that 
Mr Brooke, who is supposed to have distri¬ 
buted anti-Russian literature, was as great a 
danger to them as the Krogers were to this 
country. Moreover it would, as Mr Wilson 
said, be a dangerous precedent. The 
Russians must be disabused of the idea that 
they can always get any spy of theirs out 
of an English jail by exchanging him for 
some wretched British tourist or academic 
who has been arrested and imprisoned in 
Russia for something that would not be an 
offence in the West. 

In Mr Brooke’s case, the Russians may 
not have needed to fake the charges. They 
merely blew them up, imposed a corres¬ 
pondingly exaggerated sentence, and were 
not too scrupulous about the means they 
used to make this gambit pay off. When 
Mrs Brooke visited her husband last week 
for the first time in six months, she found 
that his health had gravely deteriorated and 
that his mental condition was none too 
good. There is no question of Mr Brooke 
being deliberately mistreated or starved; 
be has been getting at least the standard 
ration of any Russian prisoner. But he has 
not been getting the diet necessary to pre¬ 
vent a man in his physical condition (he has 
ooLiria) from getting worse—let alone to 
help him recover. This could just be gross 
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negligence on the part of the Russian prison 
authorities. But on die evidence available 
it looks very much as if it is a deliberate 
attempt by the Russians to put pressure on 
the British government to agree to an ex¬ 
change of Mr Brooke for the Krogers. If 
sb, the Russians must grasp that this kind 
of blackmail will not succeed; and the 
sooner the better—especially for Mr Brooke, 
whose diet, it is reasonable to assume, will 
improve as soon as the Russians realise that 
there is no point in treating him badly. 


NUCLEAR ARMS 

On with the 
spread ? 

F resh from Moscow, Lord Chalfont put 
up a brisk fight on two flanks at the 
Geneva disarmament talks on Tuesday. To 
the Russians, he said that the main thing 
blocking a nuclear non-proliferation treaty 
was not the prospect of a German participa¬ 
tion in Nato arrangements, but Russia’s un¬ 
founded fears about Germany. To the non¬ 
nuclear states, he said that they were mak¬ 
ing it very hard to conclude a treaty at all, 
by insisting that the nuclear powers must 
curb their own “ vertical proliferation.” 

The non-nuclear states have at least the 
satisfaction that the demands they have 
voiced over many months are no longer just 
being passed over in silence. Their chorus 
has got louder. India’s Geneva delegate 
insisted on February 15th that a non¬ 
proliferation treaty must bind nuclear 
powers to stop producing both warheads 
and means of delivery. On February 18th 
Mr Shimoda, Japan's deputy foreign 
minister, said that his country would sign 
no treaty unless nuclear powers agreed to 
start liquidating their stockpiles. For 
Sweden, Mrs Myrdal said at Geneva on 
February 24th that nuclear powers must 
make concessions if they wanted a treaty. 

Meanwhile there are further signs of 
American anxiety about Israel and Egypt 
being sucked into the nuclear race. Some 
Washington officials arc urging that large- 
scale aid in building reactors for desalina¬ 
tion should be offered to both countries, on 
condition that they accept comprehensive 
inspection by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. This could be a more 
realistic approach than the idea of a great- 
power agreement to keep the Middle East 
nuclear-free, which Mr Wilson seems to 
have mooted in Moscow. In this region, as 
elsewhere, the risk of states receiving 
nuclear arms now looms less large than the 
risk that they will make their own. 

At Geneva, the non-nuclear states show 
mounting impatience both with the tempo 
of debate (Mexico has asked for three 
sessions a week instead of two) and with the 
great powers’ private obsessions. Mrs 
Myrdal has stressed the unreality of the 
simple classification into nuclear and non- 
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nuclear states, on which too much thinking 
baa hitherto been based. China for one 
belongs in a category closer to India’s than 
to Russia’s. And Russia’s many returns to 
the attack on Nato sharing arrangements 
have provoked a .Swedish proposal that the 
super-powers should conduct their private 
arguments in separate discussions. 

It is still the official American view (re¬ 
affirmed by Mr Rusk on February 23rd) 
that Nato sharing arrangements involve no 
conflict with the bid for a non-proliferation 
treaty. But the Moscow talks of February 
21st to 24th confirmed the British in the 
belief that the allies must settle these 
arrangements before there can be real pro¬ 
gress on non-proliferation. Although Soviet 
statements still seem flatly hostile to all idea 
of Germany taking part even in consultation 
about Nato nuclear policy. Lord Ghalfont’s 
view is that, once a striedy consultative 
arrangement was an accomplished fact, 
Russia would accept it as such and serious 
talk about a treaty would then become 
possible. 

Since the February I7th-i8th meeting of 
five defence ministers in Washington, how¬ 
ever, any hopes of German acceptance of a 
purely consultative arrangement have been 
damped by Herr Erhard’s insistence on 
February 25th that his government could 
not regard membership of a “ McNamara 
committee ” as a satisfactory substitute for 
participation in a joint Nato nuclear force. 
The State Department had anticipated this 
by putting on record the claim that the pro¬ 
posed committee had not been meant to be 
a substitute for a force, and was of value in 
itself. With divisions of opinion on this 
matter now as evident in Bonn as they have 
■sometimes been in Washington, there seem 
to be poor prospects for the early decision 
on which Lord Chalfont's hopes are pinned. 


GUATEMALA 

Volcanic puffs 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Guatemala City 

(JATEMAlans are being very quiet about 
what might be thought grounds for 
celebration even in a Catholic country dur¬ 
ing Lent: the first general elections in trine 
years (to be held on March 6th) and the 
voluntary liquidation of Colonel Peralta 
Azurdia’s military regime. There are several 
reasons for this quietness. Electoral regula¬ 
tions are strict; Colonel Peralta barred two 
parties (including the Christian Democrats) 
from putting up candidates. Much of the 
.campaigning has been done by wordy news¬ 
paper exchanges or, to reach illiterate Indian 
peasants in the hills, by dropping leaflets 
from the air carrying illustrations of party 
symbols. The three presidential candidates 
who have been allowed to run are all a little 
colourless: a law professor on the centre- 
left, an air fqrce colonel on the right, and 
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ah engineer in the middle. The engineer, 
Colonel loan de DfoaAguifar, ii draught 
to have the bac^g"of' the Peralu regime; 
if he wins, he may find it hard to come out 
from under tbit shadow. If none of the 
candidates an absolihe^pajority it falls 
to the old congress to choose the president. 
This could well lead to trouble. 

llie one million voters are supposed to 
be Choosing a vice-president as well, an 
innovation made In caae the guerrilla 
groups, who have been quiet recently after 
a flurry of kidnapping and ransoming busi¬ 
nessmen last December, kill the president. 
They are also having to pick 54 congressmen 
and dozens of mayors, hi theory at least, 
the new constitution gives congress reason¬ 
able powers, such as getting rid of a presi¬ 
dent if he overstays his shortened four-year 
term, or calling ministers before it for 
enlightenment, lute any Pulhright. 

Guatemalan newspapers have started to 
treat politics seriously again, and others are 
following their example. Among them is 
a new association of smaller farmers who re¬ 
belled from the heavy hand of the landed 
oligarchy. And, this being the first election 
enfranchising illiterate women, two parties 
have spent large sums in newspaper adver¬ 
tisements setting out the views of their sup¬ 
porters among—shades of the old Ghana— 
die chy’a market women. With the central 
American common market prospering to the 
point of throwing up a new commercial class 
of Guatemalans, there are many new voices. 

The long-range prospects for Guatemala 
could be handsome. With four million 
people, it is the largest of the five common 
market states and has a good chance of 
attracting most secondary industry. If the 
ancient issue of a prewar (and trifling) sterl¬ 
ing debt is quickly settled, the way will be 
open to World Bank investment and for the 
International Nickel Company’s exploitation 
of the Izabal mine, for which planners esti¬ 
mate a yearly production worth $23 million 
from 1969. Mahogany from the hardly 
touched Mayan homelands of El Peten, fish 
when pbrt facilities ere improved, sulphur 
from:die Mexican border country: these, 
with a tourist drive to match Mexico 
(officials here cheerfully discuss equipping 
themselves with helicopters to give Ameri¬ 
cans scenic round trips of the volcanoes), 
could eventually turn Guatemala into quite 
a wealthy tittle country. 

The problems are in the years before this 
nfckdlennium. Although income and pro¬ 
perty taxes are the lowest in Latin America, 
dw central bank haa had to hold on to some 
$60 million of kraal bonds for want of sub¬ 
scribers, and this year’s capital budget is lest 

Cdotad Aguilar, who^admowledgea* the 
tided for. large scale rural development and 
was an enthusiastic head of dw electrifica¬ 
tion programmcj is against raising taxes or 
cutting into tjrabig estates: he would give 
land to lndtabl from the government hold¬ 
ings confiscated m Wartime from German 
owners. 

Economists on tj^j^klroes suggest the 
nextpcewdeht wills# nowhere until he 
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has raised property taxes enough to force 
the big estate owners to sell off some of their 
land and invest in development. Otherwise, 
they say, there will not be enough money for 
access roads or for extension work among 
the Indian peasants. Communication was 
supposed to have claimed jo per cetlt of the 
development plan funds. The guerrilla lead¬ 
ers, several of whom were trained by the 
Americans at the Panama counter-insur¬ 
gency school when they were still army 
officers, are watting for the day when the 
government has taught the Indians enough 
to know how much they are missing. 


SWITZERLAND 

Will she, 
won't she? 

FROM OUR SWISS CORRESPONDENT 

S wiss newspapers have been discussing 
whether Switzerland should join the 
United Nations. For several years it has 
been the only sovereign non-member of 
any significance (apart from the divided 
countries and, lately, Indonesia). UN 
membership now seems to be favoured by 
left-wing opinion. The new trend in public 
feeling arises from the fact that the world 
organisation has not, in practice, been used 
to impose collective sanctions on any mem¬ 
ber state. The Swiss feel that such 
sanctions could not easily be reconciled with 
their country's neutral status. In contrast, 
the kind of peace-keeping role that the UN 
has increasingly developed seems wholly 
acceptable to a neutral state; indeed, for 
this sort of work it is neutrals who are in 
demand. 

Switzerland's attitude to the United 
Nations is coloured by its unhappy 
experience with the League of Nations. 
When it joined the League in 1920 it 
stipulated that it was prepared to apply only 
economic sanctions, not military ones. At 
the time of the Ethiopian conflict in 1935, 
Switzerland found it impossible to apply 
economic sanctions against Italy, and in 
1938 it reverted to complete neutrality. 

The new Swiss foreign minister is a 
Social Democrat, Mr Spilhler. His pre¬ 
decessor, Mr Wahlen, had opposed the idea 
of UN membership in a parliamentary state¬ 
ment last October. Mr Wahlen conceded 
that Switzerland might be able to play a 
moderating role in the UN, and that it 
risked isolation by remaining outside. But 
he thought the arguments against joining 
were stronger. Switzerland had not suffered 
by remaining outside. It needed, mote- 
over, to keep its neutrality beyond dispute 
in order to be MM* to offer its good offices 
when required, and to fcarty Out to? 
humanitarian work through the ' inter*' 
national led proas. 

In mpst Of the UN specialised agencies 
for eCbdOihic and social ‘purposes* Stated- 
land has already played a part' IffKorea* 
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it was an active member of the neutral 
supervisory commission and of the com¬ 
mission handling repatriation of prisoners. 
Swiss aircraft carried UN troops to the 
Suez canal area in 1936 and to the Congo 
in i960 ; Swiss funds were . contributed 
towards the UN operations in the Congo 
and Cyprus. There has long been a 
permanent Swiss observer at UN head¬ 
quarters in New York, and in January a 
similar observer was appointed for Geneva. 

Professor Guggenheim, who is regarded 
as the government's unofficial legal adviser, 
has said that Switzerland could join the UN 
if it made the same reservations about 
neutrality that k has made when acceding 
to other international treaties. And it is 
known in Bern that some other countries 
would be glad to see Switzerland join, 
because this would be a sign that die UN 
was more or less abandoning the idea of 
collective sanctions and intending to confine 
itself to peace-keeping work. Meanwhile, 
the Swiss government has decided to 
examine the idea that Switzerland might 
place military contingents at the UN’s 
disposal, without seeking membership. 


FARMAND 

Oslo's diehard 

S candinavia’s oldest business journal, 
the Norwegian weekly Farmand, was 
founded 7$ years ago on the model of The 
Economist . Its circulation is now around 
30,000 (though there are only 3$ million 
Norwegians); and 10,000 extra copies of its 
celebration issue have been printed in 
English. Its history is mainly that of two 
unusual men: Mr Einar Sundt, the founder, 
who until his death in 1917 campaigned 
tirelessly for free trade and pure economic 
liberalism; and Mr Trygve Hoff, editor 
since 1935, who, with his family, is now 
the effective proprietor. A contributor to 
the special issue remarks that Mr Hoff “ has 
a great weakness for digressions." Farmand , 
however, hews to a single main line, the 
championing of private enterprise and the 
execration of socialism. The buoyant tone 
of its special issue partly reflects the fact 
that six months ago Norway ousted a 
socialist government that had begun its long 
period of power thirty years ago. 

Professors F. A. Hayek and John Jewkes 
are among the contributors to the issue, 
most of whom are members of the Mont 
Pelerin Society. This group, which was 
founded on Professorjfayek’s initiative and 
in Which Mr Hoff is prominent, comprises 
economists dedicated to classical liberalism; 
and the articles in Fermand 9 * celebration 
issue ate mainly on themes derived from 
Adam Smith and Ricardo. The reader may 
be (eft wondering what the great liberals or 
the 18th and 19th centuries, if they were 
alive today and had read their Keynes, 
would make of this doughty band that is 
still defending their theses. 
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♦Out of. total of 45 BP and Shell research centra., 15 are continuously engaged in industrial oil fuels research 


There go 15 research centres 

Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd deliver a lot more than 
the best in Industrial Fuels (Oil or LP Gas) 


15* research centres and the top field service 
in fuel technology-these are the production- 
boosting extra benefits you get with Shell- 
Mex and B.P. industrial fuels. And they're 
yours for the asking. Any time. Any place. 
Through our expert Industrial Fuel Super¬ 
intendents-the practical link between you 
and all the advanced scope that oil fuel 
technology has to offer. 

Research and Development 
Clean-firing, precise and productive as they 
are now, oil fuels and their equipment have 
an ever-increasing potential. AtBPand Shell 
research centres in the U.K. and abroad, 
techniques and plant arc developed in close 
collaboration with equipment manufac¬ 
turers. And tested under commercial oper¬ 
ating conditions. Components are tested for 
their ability to meet non-standard demands. 
Comprehensive planning gnd field service 
Whether you are adopting oil-fuelled firing 
or already using it, an Industrial Fuels 
Superintendent can make a survey, and an 
efficiency lest on your present installation, if 


necessary. Give you expert advice on choice 
of fuel. Recommend plant. Provide a fuel 
parity statement. 

His experience in dealing with fuel storage 
and handling problems could be invaluable. 
Working with other Shell-Mex and B.P. 
engineers he would help you ensure that 
new plant goes into fully efficient operation, 
that your staff has any guidance required on 
running and maintenance. 

And delivery is no less extensively reliable. 
No factory is too remote or inaccessible. 

Please write or phone 
The Industrial Services Manager 
Shell-Mex andB,P. Ltd 
Shell-Mex House Strand 
London WCl Temp le Bar 1234 


Industrial Fuela 



Advanced new fuels 

Oil fuels from Shell-Mex and B.P. 
include two liquefied petroleum 
gases. Propagas propane and 
Bottogas butane. No other kind of 
fuel can match their immense and 
ever-increasing versatility. No 
other kind can work so energet¬ 
ically, with such clean and precise 
flexibility. They are used on almost 
every conceivable scale, from firing 
rows of furnaces to fuelling a 
plumber's torch. 

Their entirely independent ability 
to heat, light and power is avail¬ 
able by the bulk supply and in 10 
to 120 1b containers. Could a 
basically more productive fuel step 
up your production ? Ask for more 
information about Propagas and 
Bottogas. 
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SUMITOMO 

Prepared to serve you 
in dozens of ways 


You've hoard of Sumitomo —the 
giant Japanese Industrial group. 

It Is net only one of the world's 
largest enterprises, hut also one of 
the oldest. 

Started 3&5 years age. the Group 
has grown and prospered and da* 
veloped Into a mighty force In 20th 
century International commerce. 

Last year, the main companies 
alone generated sales of more 
than 800 million pounds sterling. 

Today the member companies are 


separate and Individual. corpora* 
tlons. 

Individually, these companies 
offer you an enormous range of 
products and services. 

But the member companies can 
— and do — function together. Col* 
lectlvely, they offer you a powerful 
combination of knowledge and ex¬ 
perience In Japanese business. 


Till SUMITOMO GROUP 


There Is no surer way to begin a 
successful Japanese business ven¬ 
ture than by first contacting Sumi¬ 
tomo. 

Start by contacting Sumitomo 
Shop Kalsha. the Group’s world¬ 
wide trading company and spokes¬ 
man. Write to C.P.O. Box 130, Osaka, 
Japan. Or cable "SUMITSHOJI 
OSAKA." 

They will put ytyi In touch with 
the member company most well 
qualified to assist you. 


Sumitomo .Ghs^learco., IM. / Sumitomo Machinery a bMR iW| jj snk . Ltd; '( Sumltortio'Metel Industries. Ltd. / Sumitomo 

Motel Mining Ltd. I The Sumitom* Trust & Banking Sum*om° jjfutual Life Inj^fhce Co. / Sumitomo ShoJI Kalsha, 

Ltd. / Sumitomo Cool Mining Co., Ltd. I The SumItomojwwjjjpTsfj! Co&A*d. / aghtltomo Electric industries. Ltd. / The Sumitomo Marine 
* Fire Insurance Co.. Ltd. / Sumitomo Real Estate Co.iLud^.«s|mllM& , iBliiiit Co., Ltd. / SUmKome Light Metal Industries. Ltd. / 
® Nippon Sheet Glass Co., Ltd. / NBC AgpariRM*aapmy/nt / Sumitomo Atomic Energy Industries, Ltd. 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Defence turns 
to Asia 

O ne question on which little or no light has been shed by 
the Administration in its exchanges with Congress about the 
war in Vietnam is the total size of the American forces which 
may eventually be sent there. This unknown factor affects general 
defence policy in many aspects. President Johnson was cautious 
about it at his news conference last Saturday. Congratulating the 
Defence Department on its achievement in putting nearly 200,000 
men ashore in Vietnam between last spring and the end of 1965-^- 
“ never has an army moved so fast, so efficiently and economically * 
—he said that there were no “ unfilled requests ” for men for 
Vietnam on his desk at the moment. But, the President added, 
additional requests would come; he would not predict how large 
they would be, but “ they will be considered and they will be 
met.” Mr Robert McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, disclosed 
this week that the strength ashore in Vietnam had reached 
215,000 men and would shortly reach 235,000. 

Once again Mr Johnson dwelt on the “ long and hard road ** 
ahead in Vietnam. Naturally there is no one to say how long 
and how hard, but Mr McNamara was also at pains to quench 
any hopes of quick success in 'his bulky annual statement to Con¬ 
gress on the national defence posture and outlook. For instance, 
he explained that, when the expansion of the forces to fill the 
Vietnam drain was being studied last summer, 

the call-up of reserve component units and individuals was con¬ 
sidered and rejected because we anticipated that the conflict in 
Vietnam Would be drawn out and that, under those circum¬ 
stances, the reserves would be a wasting asset if called up for 
only one year. 


a call-up of the reserves to deal with North Vietnam; he meant 
“ developments involving North Vietiuusi and her allies.** To be 
plain, he was thinking of a Chinese entry into the war. For the 
Administration this is an embarrassing train of thought, since the 
danger that China might be brought in is one of the grounds on 
which the congressional and other critics have attacked the war 
policy. 

Both Mr McNamara and the President have been at pains to 
reassure the country that they neither intend ftttdb g .tMnf, nor 
expect it. Mr McNamara made a distinction between Peking's 
itch to get power and influence in Asia (and Africa and Latin 
America) by seizing " rural bases n from which to subvert the 
weaker governments and its mftfkedly cautious attitude towards 
any direct clash with American military power. Unusually enough, 
he attached to his report extracts from an article by Lin Piao, the 
Chinese minister of defence, outlining the “wars of liberation'* 
doctrine. He mentioned Thailand as evidently having been singled 
our as the next candidate for the treatment. But he did not appear 
willing to gamble very heavily oh Chinese prudence. “ The focus 
of the United States defence problem," he said, “ has shifted very 
perceptibly towards the Far East ” and he attributed this to the 
relative disinclination of the Soviet Union, and the greater prone¬ 
ness of Communist China, to use “ force and violence." 

The same train of thought is reflected in the passage outlining 
the present state of that perennial brain-teaser, the anti-missile 
missile. Once more Mr McNamara asserts that the development 
work on the. Nike-X system, conceived to intercept and destroy 
great numbers of Soviet missile-borne nuclear warheads before 
they reach their targets, is “ proceeding with the highest priority." 
Once more he argues that the time has not come to take the 
decision actually to build the system ; and this year, of til years, 
he should find Congress willing to agree not to load the defence 


What he asked for, and got, was an increase of 340,000 in 
the regular defence establishment. His defence posture 
statement presented on February 23rd set out additional 
demands amounting to another 112,800 men, of whom the 
Marine Corps—which is to add a division to its establish¬ 
ment^—will get nearly half. 

Mr McNamara is always being accused of not using the 
reserves, or starving them of equipment, or failing to 
make them feel loved and admired, or harassing them with 
reorganisations and economies. But he is adamant in 
treating the Vietnamese war as too much of a long-term 
affair to be met with any but regular forces. No doubt 
this suits Mr Johnson politically as well; to pull the 
reservists out of their niches in civilian life is a bigger 
wrench to the economy than merely to conscript more of 
the young men arriving at military age. But Mr 
McNamara did give a hint of the kind of contingency for 
which he wanted the reserves to be kept and in giving 
it he caused a ripple of alarm. The President, he said, 
had repeatedly disclaimed any American desire to widen 
the war in South ea9t Asia, but 

we cannot preclude the possibility that our opponents 
will nevertheless choose to do so. Such a contingency 
would necessitate at least a partial mobilisation, including 
the call-up of some or all of our reserve forces and the 
extension of active duty tours. 

A day later his officials were denying that he had in mind 
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budget with the huge burden of a full “damaggrliimting ” pro¬ 
gramme on top tf the/Miring cost of the Vietnam war. ; 

Evidently there ate also strong technological arguments to die 
same effect The Nike-X system continues to change under the 
scientists’ hands. Mr McNamara now speaks of a “new, long- 
range exoatmospheric interceptor ” to which the short-range Sprint 
missile would be a supplement; this, together with advances in 
inching, apparently gives the system a prospect of being both more 
extensive and more flexible than had been supposed. This fact 
gains extra interest from another fact, the emergence of Com¬ 
munist China as a potential nuclear threat to the United States. 
China is still not expected to have a “ significant ” force of inter¬ 
continental ballistic missiles before the middle nineteen-seventies 
and Mr McNamara evidently thinks of such a Chinese force as 
more of a political than a military nuisance. But, just as 
this potential threat "has become more real, there is more promise 
of a moderately-priced defence against it While a defence against 
a massive anil sophisticated Soviet.nuclear attack would cost any¬ 
thing bom $32 billion to $6o billion and would still leave the 
prapect of tome scores of millions of dead, it might apparently 
be possible to mount an effective “ light ” defence against a Chinese 
stuck for some $io billion. It is not to be done yet; but the 
possibility has come in sight that the first defence system against 
nuclear missiles will be constructed not against the Soviet Union 
but against the minor nuclear powers of the future, and against 
China in particular. 


W hile inevitably it peers ahead into a problematic future, 
Mr McNamara’s statement also offers a balance-sheet of 
lib remarkable five years of management of tbe defences of the 
United States. With justice he is able to claim huge incteases 
in the country’s effective military power: an increase of 45 per cent 
in the number of army divisions ready for combat, of 100 per 
cent in air-lift capacity, of 51 per cent in tbe number of Air Force 
fighter squadrons, of 200 per cent in tbe stock of strategic nuclear 
warheads, and in the capacity to deliver them. The increases, 
he says, have cost $50 billion in extra defence expenditure 
over the five years; at the same time he claims large economics 
through reorganisation, more precise planning and the trimming 
of dead wood, so that the increment in effective military power 
has been more than proportionate to the rise in the annual budget. 
Probably this claim, too, is true—or, rather, was true until 
last summer, when resources began to be swallowed up and large 
forces tied down in Vietnam. 

Mr McNamara’s critics attack him more for his economies than 
for hit spending; perhaps this is natural when the bulk of the 
criticism comes, through diverse press and political channels, from 
the services and from defence industry. One criticism is that while 
the ground forces may be stronger than five years ago, more of 
them are pinned down in distant-theatres and the net balance avail¬ 
able for use is, if anything, less than before. Mr Hanson Baldwin 
made this point last week in a detailed survey in the New York 
Titnes, observing that tbe heavy calls made for Vietnam in 1965 
" have reduced die forces in the United States to a training estab¬ 
lishment ” and that, apart from a few Army and Marine battalions 
and a few tactical air squadrons, it will be some months before 
any more units will be fully trained and-equipped. By this version 
General . Westmoreland, the commander in Vietnam, has said that 
be needs 2 00>opo more men this year and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have wfed a limited mobilisation of reserves to meet his request, 
but Mr McNamira and the President have over-ruled them. Until 
last spring the services were required to fit the extraordinary ex¬ 
penses of the Vietnam War into their ordinary budgets and therefore 
could not repttoe the material that they used up. According to 


Mr Baldwin, the result is widespread scarcities of weapons, spare 
parts, vehicles, clothing and ammunition. 

Some- of these shortages do exist, though by now the money 
has been voted to make them good. Mr McNamara has defended 
himself vigorously, calling it “ absolutely false to say that we are 
over-extended ”; he asserted on Wednesday that the strength in 
Vietnam could “ if necessary ” be raised to 350,000 without calling 
up any reserves. A characteristic short lecture on defence econo¬ 
mics in his posture statement argues that in a huge and far-flung 
military system somebody is always going to be short of something; 
that there is nothing to be gained, and much to be lost through 
decay and obsolescence, by buying more than is needed at any 
particular rime; and that “ the acid test of our logistical system 
it the ability of our forces to take the field and engage in combat.’* 
By this test, it is hard to asaert that be has failed. 


Feeling for the brake 

I n appointing Mr Andrew Brimmer to the vacant seat on the 
Board of Governors of die Federal Reserve System President 
Johnson has as usual managed to find the most convenient of 
all possible compromises. Mr Brimmer is an able young economist 
who has worked with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and recently as an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. He is not the 
businessman that Mr Martin, the chairman of the central bank, 
would have liked, according to rumour. But at least he is not 
the devotee of easy money whose appointment would, also accord¬ 
ing to rumour, have driven Mr Martin to resign. Mr Brimmer is, 
k is believed, neutral—in everything but his colour; he is the 
first Negro on the board. He is expected to join Mr Daane 
as a " swing voter,’* leaving Mr Martin with only one conservative 
colleague—the retiring member was the other—and three liberals. 

It has never been really justifiable to divide the members of 
the board in such specific terms and it hardly looks as if the 
division will have much significance during the next few months. 
For even the most liberal of the Governors, Mr Maisel, who voted 
against the controversial rise in the discount rate in December, 
is now urging bankers to put some restraint on the availability 
of credit in order to “ decrease the exuberance of the economy ” 
and to ensure that their actions do not cancel out the reductions 
in demand which will result from the President’s tax measures. 
His request for the reimposition of excise taxes on cars and tele¬ 
phone calls and for a speed-up in payments of personal and 
corporate income taxes is likely to receive final congressional 
approval within the next two weeks. 

The Administration will still not admit that anything more 
drastic will be needed to keep inflation under control. But the 
expectation that something further will in fact be needed is becom¬ 
ing widespread, as is shown by the recent fall in prices on the stock 
market. Meanwhile the President is looking for more effective 
ways of stabilising wages and prices but, afraid of “ putting the 
brake on too fast,” he denies that he is even considering further 
tax increases. The “appropriate fiscal action” which he has 
promised if necessary will only come, according to the Director 
of the Budget, if the cost of the war in Vietnam exceeds the $10.3 
billion which has been allowed for in the calculations for the coming 
fiscal year. But the general trend of the economy, particularly 
the rises in wholesale prices, interest rates and business stocks 
and the boom in plans for capital investment, suggests that already 
prosperity is becoming overheated. It is no longer only the 
conservative economists who are worried; last week the Galahad 
of America’s economic miracle, Dr Walter Heller, was demanding 
that no time should be lost in working out a contingency plan 
for a temporary u Vietnam” increase in taxes. He hoped that it 
would not be needed but clearly his hopes were faint. 
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Day after day after day after day after day 
Jet after jet after jet after jet after jet after jc 



Seaboard World Airlines delivers the goods 
All-cargo flights between Europe anaUSA 

mmSERBonna world rirunes f&Bp 

CAU YOUR AGENT. FORWARDER. OR NEAREST SEABOARD WORLD OFFICE 

v ' UNITED KINGDOM HEADQUARTERS: Berkeley Square House, London, W.1 
Offices in Principal Cities of U.S.A., United Kingdom and Europe ' 



THE WORLD’S 
BIGGEST 
TRADE FAIR 


FOR BUSINESSMEN THESE FIGURES COUNT: 
14,000 EXHIBITING FIRMS □ 3600 FOREIGN 
EXHIBITORS FROM 86 COUNTRIES □ 51 
NATIONS OFFICIALLY REPRESENTED □ 50 
MILES OF DISPLAY FRONT □ 4 MILLION VIS* 
ITORS AND BUYERS FROM 122 COUNTRIES 


Visit tlw Milan Fair During tha year 30 special trade shows sup* 

14*25 April ptement the Milan Fair 

Plan now for your visit to ths lioxt Milan Trad# Fair. Ordsr tha 
Advance Catalogue which comes out ten weeks shsad of the 
Fair. It lists more then 80% of tha products on show and it 
indexed in Italian, English, French, German and Spanish. 

Information from the Milan Fair Representative: Dr. Vittorio Schlaz- 
zano - 31, Old Burlington St. - LONDON W. 1 - * REGent 2411 
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Fulbright on a limb 

r ns week both the Senate and the House of Representatives 
have authorised, by overwhelming votes, an additional 
$4.8 bllUoo for die war hi Vietnam this year and the public 
examination of that war by Senator Fulbright’s Foreign Relations 
Committee has dosed. Thus the first great debate on the war 
has ended with a majority on both sides of the argument in agree* 
meat, uneasy and largdy superficial though it is. At least the 
long overdue debate, carried on partly on the floors of Congress 
but mainly before the television cameras in the committee room, 
has brought much greater public awareness and understanding of 
what the war is—hut that does not mean that the public has any 
clear idea of what Ought to be done about it Congress reflects 
the general confusion* Liberal Democrats in both houses who 
voted for the Vietnam authorisation emphasised that this did not 
mean that they had confidence in the Administration's policy. 
Senator Fulbright went further and voted for Senator Morse’s 
resolution (rejected by 92 votes to 5) revoking the authority to 
use armed force in Southeast Asia which was given to the President 
in 1964. 

The day before Mr Fulbright had proposed, as the only way 
in which the Vietnamese situation could be resolved, that the 
United States and China should agree on a mutual military with¬ 
drawal from Southeast Asia and the neutralisation of the region. 
Not surprisingly the Administration dismisses this idea as 
impractical and largely irrelevant to the existing situation. What 
is relevant is the fact that the struggle is inevitably going to be 
a long-drawn-out holding operation, with little or no hope of 
getting the North Vietnamese to the negotiating table for months 
or probably years. This is much more widely appreciated than 
it was before die Senate hearings, as is the determination of the 
Administration to limit the war and keep it under control. 

If Senator Fulbright has got himself out on a limb, other Demo¬ 
cratic critics of the Administration’s policy, notably Senator Robert 
Kennedy, have been pulling themselves back in again ; the Presi¬ 
dent has been holding out a helping hand. With an election com¬ 
ing up no Democrat wants the voters to see his party splitting 
up—and no responsible citizen wants to see the war in Vietnam - 
becomhig‘the~ subject of partisan political competition. Already 
the Republicans, saying that they do not intend to tell Mr Johnson 
how to run “his war,” are attacking the Administration for 
vacillating on Vietnam in an attempt M to please the conflicting 
elcmcnta in the Democratic party." 


Poverty poll 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

I n Los Angeles on Tuesday the poor went to the polls in the 
biggest city yet to hold elections to give them the “ maximum 
feasible representation ” in setting local strategy for die war against 
poverty, something required by law. The proceedings were novel 
enough to draw political scientists from all over the country. The 
voters had to affirm that they were indeed poor; so did the candi¬ 
dates, who could spend no money on their campaigns, but bad 
to “ hoof it ’’ from door-bell to door-bell. When Philadelphia held 
a similar election last summer the voters only had to say that they 
lived in certain-districts specified as " poor.” That election was 
staged hutri&dfyr'itiid without adequate ^publicity; only 14,000 took 
part out of tb^ 25®,ooo who, it was estimated, were eligible to, vote. 
In Los Angeles it b thought that ftam 400,000 to 800,000 ate 
entitled to call themselves poor; definitions vary in different ports 
of the country, but in California the poor are families with an 
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income of under $4,000 a year. It was a bitter disappointment 
when only 2,500 turned up to vote on Tuesday. 

Weeks ago it was dear that genuine political interest had been 
stirred among the palm-tree shanty-towns and garish neon-lighted 
ghenoes of the 4,000 square miles which make up the city and 
county of Los Angeles. Candidates had to secure the signatures 
of a hundred sponsors, twice the number needed by a candidate 
for Congress, and fifty-six qualified, eighteen of them women. 
No Orientals sought office, but there were about equal propor¬ 
tions of Negroes, Mexican-Americans and Anglos, as whites are 
called in the poor districts of the dty. The federal government, 
through its Office of Economic Opportunity, kept the interest alive 
by sending vans with loud-speakers through the streets, by issuing 
reminders to vote and by distributing the biographies and cam¬ 
paign pledges of all the candidates. Even the decision to split 
Los Angeles into seven electoral districts, which some people 
thought unfair, seemed to generate community spirit in a normally 
indifferent and unneighbourly city. The poll was supervised by 
the American Arbitration Association, which has performed this 
service for some of the other poverty elections that have taken 
place. It was paid by the OEO, which also paid for the hire of 
election booths. 

The plan to hold this poll has been in the making since the fires 
of last summer’s Watts riot cooled. When they broke out Los 
Angeles, like most other cities, was wrangling about bow to set 
up a local board to distribute federal anti-poverty money and about 
how the poor should be represented. The struggle was to deter¬ 
mine whose poor should be seated—those owing allegiance to mem¬ 
bers of Congress representing the most impoverished districts or 
those supporting the Mayor, Mr Yorty. Under federal prodding, 
agreement was reached to stage an election. Meanwhile, the exist¬ 
ing Youth Opportunity Board was expanded to provide seven seats 
(out of a total of twenty-three) for the poor and renamed the 
Economic and Youth Opportunity Agency. Temporary repre¬ 
sentatives of the poor were appointed. Since September the agency 
has secured about $30 million in federal money. 

What has surprised everyone has been the quality of the candi¬ 
dates now seeking to represent the poor on a permanent (and 
unpaid, apart from expenses) basis. A number are both articulate 
and full of .creative ideas, bearing out the belief that'the poor 
understand poverty better than those who have never experienced 
it. Perhaps if they had been consulted they could have told officials 
that March 1st was a bad day to ask the poor to vote. It was a 
day when assistance cheques arrived by post and people stayed 
home to foil thieves and because they could not go shopping until 
the money arrived. For the working poor, Sunday would have 
been a better day than Tuesday—the traditional election day in 
America. But turn-outs by the poor have been low all over the 
country; in Cleveland last Saturday only about 4 per cent of those 
supposed to be eligible went to the polls. 


Clearer water ahead 

A t last the federal government is moving without apology to 
combat water pollution. The strong message presented by 
the President to Congress last week ends th^deference that federal 
authorities have paid to state governments in calling the offenders 
to task. Among Mr Johnson’s proposals, the showpiece is a Clean 
Rivet* Demonstration Programme. It would provide about $50 
million in the next fiscal year; this would help state and local 
governments which border a major river to co-operate in building 
sewage treatment plants, as well as in setting and enforcing a 
uniform standard of purity along the entire river, from source to 

Continued on page 902 
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Shocking assessments 


PROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

During the night of the last Fourth of July 
holiday, in an outbreak of annoyance at his 
employer, an inconspicuous accountant living 
in a suburb of San Francisco stole five steel 
filing cabinets containing all the correspon¬ 
dence and records of the tax consulting firm 
for which he worked/ He turned them over 
to the State Attorney General, Mr Lynch. 
As a direct result the elected tax assessors in 
Oakland and San Francisco arc now being 
tried on charges of accepting bribes. The 
assessor in San Diego County committed 
suicide and three of his aides are awaiting 
trial; one of them is accused of having taken 
a Rolls-Royce car as a gratuity. In Seattle, 
Washington, the assessor and the chief audi¬ 
tor have confessed to having accepted $i,joo 
from a tax consultant in a waterfront saloon. 

In all, fourteen men in four different cities 
are under indictment for M negotiating ” cut¬ 
backs in tax assessments on business proper¬ 
ties. Improper reductions.in assessments in 
California have amounted to about $200 
million over the past three years, according 
to official estimates, and have meant that 
home-owners and other firms which have not 
been favoured have had to pay roughly 4 per 
cent extra in property taxes. Careless admin¬ 
istration is as scandalous as the bribery. 
Many assessors are woefully short of staff or 
so poorly trained that they never audit the 
returns sent in voluntarily by businessmen 
who are well aware of the conditions in the 
assessment offices. 

Mr Lynch says that, when he opened the 
filing cabinets and saw stacks of cancelled 
cheques made out to public officials in assess¬ 
ment offices all pver the state, he was 
shocked. But the real shock in the forth¬ 
coming trials is likely to come not from the 
officials who are charged with pocketing tens 
of thousands of dollars to “adjust* tax bills 
downwards but from the professional tax 
consultants who dealt with them. The one 
whose files started it all has turned state's 
evidence and has talked freely about his 
clients, his methods, his colleagues and the 
customary contingency fee of 40 per cent 
which such consultants earn. Four other 
consultants arc already under indictment in 
San Diego, two of them from a large New 
Jersey firm with clients in almost every state; 
another is from Portland, Oregon, and Mr 
Lynch says that his office is investigating six 
other firms of tax consultants which operate 
all over the country. Among the businesses 
involved are many with nationwide Interests 
—breweries, manufacturers of motor parts 
and shoes, makers of soft drinks, aircraft 
companies, construction firms and so oa 

The businesses themselves are not charged 
with doing wrong knowingly. Their tax con¬ 
sultants handled matters and sometime* the 
management did not even bother to counter¬ 
sign die reports. But no one can say where 
the investigations will end; they are quite 
likely to have national repercussions. The 
public and their elected law-makers wilt be 


outraged at the disclosures of the preference 
which 9ome taxpayers are getting through 
professional consultants, at a time when the 
mounting burden of property taxes is one of 
the most sensitive issues in American local 
politics. Hearings on the scandals in Cali¬ 
fornia’s State Legislature during the past 
three months brought repeated testimony 
that “negotiations" or “adjustments” of 
property valuations by tax consultants is 
common practice across the whole of the 
United States, that it is, indeed, more com¬ 
mon in the east than in the west 


I n most states a property tax is the princi¬ 
pal source of revenue for local govern¬ 
ments and the increasing amount of services 
demanded from these governments in recent 
years—schools, welfare, water, sewage, roads 
and so on—has meant that property taxes 
have sky-rocketed. Since 1957 they have 
gone up by 30 per cent a head, according to 
the Department of Commerce, and they are 
rising at a faster rate than the population or 
than disposable personal income. Assembly- 
man Knox, the chairman of the committee of 
the Californian Legislature which has been 
investigating the scandal, said that taxes on 
his own home had increased by 300 per cent 
in the past decade. One expert predicted 
that at current rates a Californian house 
worth $20,000 would be paying $1,100 a year 
in taxes by 1980. Home ownership is being 
taxed out of existence, it is claimed. As a 
result Mr Lynch is proposing that the Legis¬ 
lature should set a tax limit of 2 per cent of 
full cash value on all property. 

vThrk California’s fast growth has brought 
a particularly dramatic rate of increase in its 
real estate values—and taxes—other states are 
suffering in the same way. There is also 
rising scepticism about methods of assess¬ 
ment in many states. In Kentucky the State 
Supreme Court has ordered assessors to stop 
measuring value in fractions of market price 
—a neat device for hiding favouritism—and 
to assess at full value while in Massachusetts 
taxpayers are suing to compel assessment at 
full value. A new organisation of profes¬ 
sional assessors has just been set up, dedi¬ 
cated to reforming the assessment laws as the 
only way of saving the property tax. 

Thus there will be nationwide interest in 
the curious mysteries of assessment which 
will be exposed in California’s bribery trials ; 
the first layer has already been peeled away 
by testimony before grand juries and by Mr 
Knox's hearings. ‘ Valuation is a local re¬ 
sponsibility. There are 10,000 assessors in 
the country as a whole; there are 58 county 
assessors in California and there arc still also 
a few city assessors in the state. Given 
power to appraise not only real property and 
buildings but stocks, machinery, equipment 
and credits for local tax purposes, assessors 
are supposed under the State Constitution 
to deal in terms of “ full cash value.” But 


m 

they do not do so, arguing that this would 
be disastrous for corporate book-keeping. 

Businessmen testified that they could not 
cope with the variety of standards for assess¬ 
ment in California. An airline told of finding 
g different approach in each county in which 
^ landed. To complicate things further, each 
assessor, can use what ratio of market value 
he chootet and can keep it secret. San Fran¬ 
cisco’s accused assessor, Mr Wolden, talked 
of using 50 per cent but figures cited in 
evidence showed a range of from 9 per cent 
to 250 per cent. His practice has been to 
assess new structures high and old structures 
low, on a formula or * replacement cost less 
depreciation" which has no legal basis and 
. which has seriously retarded redevelopment 
and modernisation in San Francisco. Mr 
Wolden is charged, among other items, with 
having received as gratuity a share in the 
ownership of the elegant block of flats in 
which he lives; this building was assessed at 
15.4 per cent of the value of $1,245,000 indi¬ 
cated when it was last sold. 

Obviously one reform which the law¬ 
makers are demanding is that the ratio used 
should be published so that taxpayers can 
judge how their propenies are being treated 
and cap make comparisons with others. 
Other reforms call for separate tax appeal 
boards and for compelling out-of-state firms 
to keep full records in California. Hundreds 
of eastern firms have been playing cat and 
mouse with tax officials who could not afford 
to travel to the headquarters in eastern states 
where the companies keep their books. 

There is also much inconclusive argument 
about the question of removing assessors 
from politics. Mr Wolden shows the poli¬ 
tical power that can be exercised by elected 
assessors. An adroit vote-getter, he has held 
on to office for 27 years and a judge has had 
to be imported to hear his case because all 
Californian judges disqualified themselves. 
He has nialAiafned a continuous* year-round 
campaign fund, to which contributions from 
friends and interested supporters were always 
welcome. It is alleged that such contribu¬ 
dons were frequendy received through the 
medium of professional tax consultants. 

The property tax season opened on March 
1st in California and officials expect an up¬ 
surge in assessments all over the state. With 
invesdgators on the prowl honesty is sure to 
anticipate the auditor. Meanwhile a great 
number of claims for delinquent taxes are 
going out as a result of the recent revelations. 
And some companies have already come in 
to offer adjustments in their payments for the 
last three years, the period for which they 
are legally liable. 


REVENUES OFSTATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 
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MICROELECTRONICS 

Marconi Microelectronics are reducing the size of electronic 
components so that a fully-integrated circuit now measures 
only one-tenth of an Inch square—with all the elements formed 
on a chip of semiconductor material. Computers fitted with 
these microcircuits are smaller, faster, more efficient and 
much more reliable. They include the Myriad and-the new 
System4“third-generation’’computersfor business, industry, 
research, and defence. Part of the world of English Electric. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Marconi designed and supplied hlgh-effiolency electronic equipment 
installed In the 580-ft. G.P.O. London Tower which carries television 
programmes from London to Norwich. English Electric also supplied 
the standby diesel generating plant that keeps the Tower frilly opera¬ 
tional in all conditions. Parts of the world of English Electric. 



POWER STATION AUTOMATION 

English Electric are supplying £800,000-worth of control and 
Unistat switching equipment for the Central Electricity Gen¬ 
erating Board’s 2000 MW Fawley Power Station. Operations 
all round the clock will be controlled, supervised and monitor¬ 
ed by fourcomputersystems provided by EnglishElectrlc-Leo- 
Maroonl. They are alsoequlpping theC.E.G.B’snuclear station 
at Wylfa in Anglesey with a £600.000 computer-controlled 
monitoring system. Part of the world of English Electric. 


'ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 

POWER, COMMUNICATIONS AND AUTOMATION FOR THE WORLD 
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Cleaning up Lake Michigan 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 



ILLINOIS 

Already, in hi first year, the Water 
Pollution Control Administration has 
•hown that pollution does not have to be 
accepted as the price of industrialisation 
and the growth of population. The 


world). They must be met in a brief two 
years, by Dfeeroberj 9968./ 

The btirdfji ofdompllince will 
the steel and oil industries and on a 
of municipalities from Portage Country,:?; 
Indiana, to Chicago. In this small 1 . 
crescent-shaped area lie the woridVV: 
largest single concentration of steel awjT-‘ 
metal working industries and some of the 
country’s biggest oil refineries. Some 
industries were quick to fall in line but 
at first others complained that it was 
impractical (and very expensive) idealism 
to try to clean up a part of the lake 
where sluggish currents create a kind of 
cul de sac . But public hearings, which 
began about a year ago, put pressure on 


endangered. Hundreds of tons of wastes 
:'&!*& as cyanide*, MU dissolved 

:$****»« b^^dumM^-|ihh the wgtgr 
' Bactriial• poiudqn 4 ,wqp* 
high that one bathing beach, baa ^ad to 
be closed and, others were threatened» 
this woddb&veshut off a valuable social 
safety valve for Oucago-s Nagroea. 
After the first conference last March 
municipalities were given a year to begin 
Secondary treatment of sdwage and 
industry was told to produce positive 4 
plans instead of objections. One of the 
iridst stubborn problems iscaused by 
sulphuric acid ; the best way todhpote 
of this, is to pump it at least 4000 feet 
below the earth’s surface. 

Federal law does not prohibit the 
dumping of all wastes, but requires their 
“ abatement.” However industry has 
found already that treatment can screen 
out virtually all impurities in many 
instances. If the water is still less than 


federal agency has reached an historic 
agreement with the anti-pollution agencies 
of Illinois and Indiana and with the 
Metropolitan Chicago Sanitary District to 
make the lower end of Lake Michigan 
almost as clean as it was when the Indians 
surrounded Fort Dearborn (the site of 
modern Chicago) a hundred and forty 
years ago. The agreement sets the most 
stringent standards of water quality ever 
written for such a huge body of water 
(Lake Michigan ia the sixth largest in the 


business firms which they found it 
impossible to resist, even though the total 
cost to them and to local governments 
will run into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. Over ten years the expense 
to the Chicago Sanitary District will be 
more than $400 million. 

A five-year study by the federal Public 
Heilth Sttyice, which was cpmptercd rlasr* 
year,, abewod few ‘UM j$*d M Jthe, 
lake was so polluted that the health and 
welfare of some 8 million people were 


u Indian-pure ” by this summer, at least 
the beaches should be fit for humans 
and two years from now there may even 
be water fresh enough for fish. The 
clean-up has come none too soon, for 
lake water can become so polluted that 
it is impossible to reclaim. Now the 
agreement to save Lake Michigan is 
expected to set an example, spurring 
Ohio, Connecticut and New York to 
redeem the Hudson and Housatonic 
rivers and Lake Erie. 


Continued from page 900 Conservationists wore not quite as happy with Mr Johnson s 

request for a Redwood National Park in northern California. The 
moutb. But the President also asked for drastic new powers for of park that he proposed is a compromise between the wishes 

the federal Water Pollution Control Administration, created last of the lumber industry and of nature lovers who complain that 


year when Congress took the first steps towards cleaning up water. 
He would transfer the agency from the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare to the more single-minded Department of 
the Interior. Then the A4fninistration : would be allowed to register 
all major sources of water pd^jtfoh, inspect theii* discharges of 
waste and bring suits against offenders. 

The message represents a victory for those who have argued 
that state governments are too afraid of driving industries away 
to crack down against the kind of industrial pollution which ban 
turned Lake Erie, for example, into an almost oxygenless tank, 
incapable of supporting fish. Undeniably, the proposals would 
siphon authority away from tbe stqtes. An essential for the clean 
rivers project, for example, will be the setting up of “ river basin 
organisations,” representing states and communities along the river 
banks. These new administrative entities would direct the building 
of purification plants and collect the money. If all this terrifies 
Congressmen, who ar^ rchtciant Jii voee of federal. 

or inter-state powfcr, * 3 ejlit not g£ at jGiir as 

he might have done. ^ 

Advisory Committee, he did not ask for the federal government to 

has been left tor the river basin authorities. They might use 
meters to monitor the flow of wastes from a plant and charge ihc 
company accordingly. In the long run, therefore, the polluters 
will pay for the clean-up. 


the President’s version exposes some 40,000 acres of primeval trees 
to the woodman’s axe. Continuing the pursuit of natural beauty, 
Mr Johnson sought more nations! recreation areas, development of 
trails for hikers and preservation of historic places. Yet all these 
were peripheral to the long-term attack now launched on water 
pollution (which will induce new funds for research). Even this 
ia comparatively modest; j The true cost of removing pollution 
from American riverp and/lakes would be over $20 billion. 

Shorter ^Note 

The novel finite 9I ihf jnemfcws'jtlftbe various-Ku Kiux Mans 
before the Un^AflaericaE ^fthUtks Committee of the House of 
ReprescnratiVesr—wbich is Ktefi interested in communists 

—came to an end last week ; now the committee's job is to con¬ 
sider the need for legislation. But its members claim that already 
jpueh of thfkiesmwi^ility fta/achd violence in the South has 
bap#'fixed detections and pttbKc revulsion 

have not made a bold snow; pleading their constitutional rights, 

group, have been cited for contempt of the House. All but one 
of the southern Representatives concurred. However a number of 
liberals voted against what they considered to be endorsement of 
the infringement of the rights of witnesses—however unpleasant. 
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If it’s a. short job. 


What's a few dollars more for a rock drill compared to the 
cost of keeping a crew idle while equipment is repaired? (Some 
contractors consider .the modest premium they pay for 
Gardner-Denver equipment a form of breakdown insurance.) 

But if longevity were the only thing going for Gardner- 
Denver, it probably wouldn't have been chosen for most of the 
world's major rock handling projects. 

What are the other reasons? 

Efficiency. When it comes to moving rock, Gardner-Denver 
equipment sets a blistering pace. 

Service. Gardner-Denver provides a dependable source for 



your equipment, parts and service. (You won't need the last 
two very often. But it's good to know they're there.) 

We'll even help you train your men to run the equipment. 
Like our Rota-Screw® Portdble Air Compressors. Seven models, 
from 125 to 1200 cfm capacities. And Air Trac* drills that go 
wherever a man can. And Hi-Leed # drill steel, the world's finest 
ond hardest. And Gardner-Denver Jumbos. Custom built to 
your specifications, from a wide range of standard components. 

There's one kind of person who willingly pays more for 
Gardner-Denver equipment like this. 

A pinchpenny. 


GARDNER-DENVER INTERNATIONAL 

Gardner Expressway, Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 

w •‘tiaHMOvUl* • Brlibana • B’vnolt • Ihftnri Aire* • Corocoi • Johwwcibwrg • Lima • London • Melbourne • Ndala • Now Tort • • t.o Do Janeiro ■ Saildnnv • • Vocmolm • Sv*ey • 
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No camera, no screenplay can repro¬ 
duce the real America. You have to see 
it all for yourself. 

You have to gaze at vistas like Utah’s 
Bryce Canyon. Explore New Mexico’s 
subterranean Carlsbad Caverns. Take 
a snapshot of the skyscrapers of New 
York at sunset. Drive through a tunnel 
carved through the trunk of a 200-foot, 
2 ,OOO-ycar-old redwood tree. Feel the 
spray of the Pacific at Big Sur. Listen 
to the thunder of Niagara Falls. Trace 
the graceful arc of San Francisco’s 


Golden Gate Bridge. Come upon the 
sudden shift from vast golden plains- 
land to Rocky Mountain crags in Colo¬ 
rado. Drink in the almost Grecian 
splendor of Washington, D.C. 

Why not start your personal discov¬ 
ery of America tomorrow? We fly non¬ 
stop or straight through from 27 cities 
in Europe. Pan Am Jets serve 17 U.S. A. 
Gateway cities coast to coast. 

With our new, lower than ever 14-21 
day round-trip economy excursion 
fares* you can fly from Europe to the 


U.S. A. and back for as little as £, 107 . J 
And once you’re ready to come horn 
we’ll fly you straight back to Euro| 
from an^ section of the U.S.A. ^ 
backtracking. No wasting time. 

Call Pan Am or your Travel Age* 
You’ll have a good feeling, kn< wii 
you’ve chosen the very best. Ai 
American movies will never seei \ * 

cm. mmin ^ April 1* subject |Oti 

same again. ; approv ^. t u>ndon-New v * 

World's most experienced aidii 

First on the Atlantic First on the Pad' c 

First In LaUn America First ’Round the W«] 



America’s not like the movies. 
Ids better! 
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^ ” 7 Th* Mercantile Bank's Toronto staff in front oj the new City Hall 

In Toronto-the right hank in the right place 

Any time your business eye turns toward Canada, it may well focus on these men 
and women. As members of the Toronto staff of our affiliate, The Mercantile 
Bank of Canada, they combine broad experience in world banking? with an 
intimate knowledge of Canadian conditions. So do the people in Mercantile's 
other branches right across Canada—inHalifax, Quebec, Montreal, Winnipeg, 

Calgary and Vancouver. Whenever you do (or want to do) business. Citibank, 
with complete banks-on-the-scene in 45 countries on 5 continents is the right 
bank in the right place to serve you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

RARTNBR* t N PROORBSS AROUND THR WORLD 

Mtmbar F«dMat OHMlt IMIMM* Co^pcrtltan 
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Between Mecca and Paris 


The Pastlnf of French Algeria 
By David C. Gordon. 

Oxford University Press . 265 pages* 42s. 

Of all the Arab states Algeria was, as Dr 
Gordon reminds us, the most cut off from 
its past. His bbofc is not only a record of 
its struggle for independence. It is also a 
study of its problems in re-striking its 
Arab-Moslem roots after being grafted 
to France for over a century. 

As an American professor of history at 
Beirut Dr Gordon gets more outside his 
subject than do most of the brilliant French 
analysts who have treated it in recent years. 
But French Algerians has served him 
richly with sources. So, too, have the 
Algerian writers with whom he is so 
familiar — politicians, philosophers and 
poets. His book, he says, is not a history. 
All the same, it contains a masterly outline 
of events from 1930, the centenary of 
French Algeria, to the overthrow of Presi¬ 
dent Ben Bella in June 1965. It is also 
much to be welcomed as the first full length 
study of Algeria in English since Edward 
Bchr’s “ The Algerian Problem ” was pub¬ 
lished in T961. 

Dr Gordon is concerned as much with 
the thoughts as with the actions that 
particularised the Algerian revolution. The 
first Algerian fighters for their rights— 
including Mr Ferhat Abbas sought only 
parity with Frenchmen. They did not 
dispute that Algeria was part of France. In 
those early days it was left to religious 
leaders to chafe against the French chains 
on Islam. Then arose the real visionary, 
Mr Messali Hadj. He it was who originally 
envisaged an independent Algeria, allied to 
the Arab world and based on socialism and 
Islam. “It was his ideal," writes Dr 
Gordon, “. . . that the Algeria of today 
makes its own.” 

Messali owed some of his vision to being 
bilingual. With only a few exceptions 
(Colonel Boumcdienne among them), the 
leaders who succeeded him and created the 
victorious-to-be National Liberation Front 
(FLN) had no more than a smattering of 
Arabic. They worked out their purpose in 
French. When Mr Ben Bella, at length, 
launched the new independent Algeria, his 
revolutionary socialism, for all its lip ser¬ 
vice to Islam, was of non-Arab vintage. It 
was mixed European and Cuban with a 
dash of pan-African mystique inspired by 
Frtdtz Fanton, the Negro Writer from 
Martinique,' But Islam soon made itself 
heard. At the firsf'FLN congress in April 
1964, Mr Beh Befla wtfs hinttetf surprised 


at the insistence of to many delegates on a 
stricter regard for Islamic values. The 
modernists bad underestimated how deep 
the religious vein funs. The wave of 
Islamic revivalism that has since hit the 
Middle East is commonly seen as a reaction 
to doctrinaire socialism. In Algeria one 
might think that it was also a simple 
assertion of Arabism by a people whose 
Arab nature was still not getting full play. 

For them the upholding of Islam may be 
a particularly necessary outlet. For 
secular Arabisation cannot be entered on 
rapidly since the Algerians have not got the 
teachers to provide education in Arabic. 
France meanwhile is lavishly supplying 
them with teachers and technicians as well 
as financial aid. Dr Gordon sees Algeria 
as poised between Mecca and Paris and 
does not venture a guess as to whether the 
twain may meet. But he thinks that in 
France’s generous policies there lies at least 
a hope' that Algerians will retain some 
Frenchness in their make-up. A continuing 
cultural link might serve Algeria fruit¬ 
fully in its potentially powerful position as 
an Arab, African and Mediterranean state. 

A Maker of Canada 

Laurier: The First Canadian 
By Joseph Schull. 

Macmillan . 65? pages. 53s. 

Amongst all the Canadian histories that are 
being produced in preparation for the 1967 
centenary, none is more apposite than this 
biography of Sir Wilfred Laurier, which 
appeared without any centennial trappings. 

In Canada's small, post-Confcderation 
Pantheon, Laurier is the second great hero, 
the only man who dominated the country in 
his long heyday almost as completely as Sir 
John A. Macdonald himself. He was the 
first French Canadian Prime Minister, and 
the first Liberal to Win a national stature 
comparable with Macdonald's. There were 
times in his political career when he could 
win more grassroots support in English- 
speaking Ontario than in his native French- 
speaking, church-dominated Quebec. 

Of quite humble birth in the small village 
of St Lin, not far from Montreal, Laurier 
developed the instincts, bearing and appear¬ 
ance of a Victorian patrician. His accusers 
said that he was suborned by the flattery of 
the duchesses that surrounded a colonial 
premier at the Diamond Jubilee and again at 
the coronation of George V, both of whidi 
fell within his fifteen-year span as Prime 
Minister of Canada from 1896 to 1911. 


Undeniably, there was something about 
English letters, English manners and English 
systems of government to which he warmed. 
His nightly Bible readings, so infinitely more 
sophisticated than Mackenzie King's super- 
stitious piety, were always made in the Ring 
• James's version. Yet it was Laurier who set 
the pattern, followed by all his successors, 
of resisting every movement towards im¬ 
perial centralisation in defence, foreign 
policy or trade. In this new biography 
Canadians can learn more than all they 
think they know about the relations between. 
Quebec and the rest of Canada: Britons 
should be able to learn much of what baffles 
them about Mr Arnold Smith. 

For those fifteen years of Laurier's prem¬ 
iership, followed by the tragic years of 
opposition in the first world war, crystallised 
all the major paradoxes that have burst on 
many of the present generation as though 
they were new. Laurier lived in a perpetual 
dilemma, always torn between the ultramon¬ 
tane anti-liberal forces of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Quebec and the Orange 
imperialist forces in Ontario and the Mari- 
times, always fighting both in a spirit of 
pragmatism and compromise. 

How much easier his path would have 
been if Rome had been inspired with the 
spirit and the understanding of the second 
Vatican Council. Instead, Laurier had to 
cope with the aftermath of the 1870 Council, 
and it was only the intervention of Cardinal 
Merry del Val, with the Englishman 
Charles Russell, which saved his political 
Liberalism from being condemned. If 
Laurier could have seen the Quebec of the 
1960s, he would surely have believed that 
the problem of Canadian unity must be 
largely solved. 

He strove equally, not to break imperial 
ties, but to balance them through a better 
resolution of the geographic and economic 
ties of North America. He was defeated in 
1911 on a proposal for freer trade with the 
United States more favourable than any of 
the plans for closer economic integration 
that have been proposed since and fill the 
air today. If he could see the extent of 
Canada's economic and financial dependency 
on the United States, he would be even more 
amazed than he was at the rejection of his 
reciprocity treaty with Taft. 

Mr Schull's biography has the great merit 
of illuminating the present Canadian situa¬ 
tion without ever drawing the explicit 
parallels, without departing from the his* 
torical frame of reference of Laurier and 
without burking Che unresolved complexities 
and expediences of his hero. The result is 
to provide * first-class handbook to modem 
Canada. k 
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The Mind’s Eye 

Eye and Bnlai The Psychology of Seeing 
By R. L. Gregory. 

Wmdmfdd md Nicohon » (World Univer- 
‘skf library.) 254 pages. 14s. 

Of all the operations of mind—perceiving, 
thinking remembering, feeling and willing 
—it is die first that is the most open to 
scientific enquiry; and of all the inodes of 
perception it is seeing that yields die most 
information about the outside world. 
Appropriately, “see” (excluding bishoprics) 
occupies three times as much space as 
“ hear *' In dictionaries, and “ I see ” often 
expresses the grasp of a situation that owes 
nothing to eyesight. 

Some scholarly research has gone on in 
the last hundred years into the effects on 
vision of dfettirtions of the ocular apparatus. 
Was El Greco astigmatic? What meets did 
Monet's advancing cataracts have on his 
later paintings? But, of course, for more 
distortion goes on in the mind’s eye, and 
it happens in all of us all the time. This 
bode describes shat is known of these pro¬ 
cesses of distortion, of how the tiny upside 
down images on the retinae are moulded 
and transformed into percepts of objects in 
the outside world. 

Few people, except perhaps trained 
artists, are aware that there is much differ¬ 
ence between sensation and percept, 
although from time to time they , may 
wonder why their photograph of a distant 
line of hills is curiously disappointing or 
why that of a tall building louts so pecu¬ 
liar. The dues that the brain uses to ex¬ 
tract meaning from sense data are many 
and subtle; ■..bripaness, contrast, shadows, 
stereoscopy, pe rsp ec ti ve and size constancy 
and so forth. They are all dissected here. 

It could hardly be better done. The 
author has managed to explain very complex 
matters with exemplary lucidity. Two sec¬ 
tions are of exceptional interest. In one he 
deals frith die contrast between the growth 
of perception-in the child and in a blind man 
who, as the result of corneal grafting, has 
gained sight for the first time. In the other 
fie describes various illusions: for instance, 
the well-known Muller-Lyer arrows from 
which the mind extracts the wrong mean¬ 
ing ; ambiguous figures—like the Necker 
cube—from which two equally valid mean¬ 
ings can be extracted; the so-called impos¬ 
sible fignres, of which there is an example 
on the book’s cover, that are curiously dis¬ 
turbing because there is no meaning to be 
extracted. 

This book would have been both Impos¬ 
sible and meaningless without its many 
illustrations, which are admirable. 

* 

Mr Gregory's book is one of the first five 
to appear in a new series, which promises 
well Three of the others are: “ The Left in 
Europe since 1789” by David Cautc, a 
critical' study or the history of bfrfriM 
movements h Europe since the French 
Revolution: “The Economics of Under¬ 
developed Countries ” by Jagdhh 
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wati: “Chinese Communism” by Robert 
C. North. 

The fourth is “ The World Cities ” by 
Peter Hall. The world’s leading metro¬ 
politan regions have important character¬ 
istics and problems in common, yet each 
is the product of its own history and 
economic geography. Each is tackling its 
future with a different combination of 
policies. His clear grasp of .essential facts 
enables Dr Hall to analyse the work?* most 
complex problem with admirable brevity. 
Seven cities have a chapter each: in order 
of size. New York, Tokyo, London, the 
Rhine-Ruhr region, Moscow, Paris, and 
Holland’s Randstad (“ ring city "). There 
are some excellent maps, and a useful 
bibliography. 

The series (at least 100 titles in all) is 
richly illustrated, internationally edited, and 
is being published in seven languages. 

From the Bench 

The Language of the Law 

Edited by Louis Blom-Cooper. 

The Bodley Head. 397 pages. 50s. 

“The common law is not a brooding 
omnipresence in the sky but the articulate 
voice of some sovereign. ...” Since Mr 
Justice Holmes thus lectured his colleagues 
on the United States Supreme Court in 
1917, American lawyers have largely out¬ 
grown the conception of law as a holy 
abstraction whose symmetry no con¬ 
temporary lawgiver must he allowed to 
spoil. Supreme Court justices now recog¬ 
nise that the law is what it is because of 
policy choices by judges and legislators in 
the past, and they openly weigh the policy 
considerations Underlying the cases, they 
must decide. 

All this is familiar stuff, but it is just as 
well that Mr Blom-Cooper has included this 
Holmes opinion and much other American 
material in his anthology of legal prose. For 
one may wonder whether the bar and the 
judiciary of England today are not in need of 
a transfusion of American-styk idealism and 
reforming energy. Too often the attitude 
seems to be that change must not be allowed 
to ruffle “the law,” or that mere lawyers 
and judges must not apply the economic 
and social facts of today but must leave that 
to Parliament—which has little or no time 
for legal questions. It should be said that 
the new Law Commission marks some 
awakening in the profession to the need for 
reform. 

It is no accident, then, that the most 
moving words in this volume, on the most 
serious subjects, come so often from 
American judges—Holmes, Learned Hand 
and Hugo Black on freedom of speech, 
Branded and Jerome Frank on the dangers 
when police violate the law in their “ well- 
meaning zeal ” to fight crime. But there 
are examples fron Britain, too, and South - 
Africa pod Australia, to show that judges 
can give courageous and literate expression 
to. the ideals a? individual liberty. 

Net. that Mr Mom-Ceeper a all that 
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serious. He includes delightful judicial 
comments on lest grave matters, front 
borrowed trousers to Irish picnics at public 
expense. His object was to show that fudges 
can write. He has succeeded admirably in 
a book that should introduce many laymen 
to the fascination of the law. If he does 
another anthology, he might even consider 
including the Holmes speech with this 
message: 

It u revolting to have no better reason for 
a rule of law than that so it was laid down 
in the time of Henry IV. It is stilt more 
revolting if the grounds upon which it was 
laid down have vanished long since, and the 
rule simply persists from blind imitation of 
the past. 

A Prince in Private 

The Correspondence of Gcorfe, 

Prince of Wales, 1770-1812: 

Volume III , 1795-1798 

Edited by A. AspinaH. 

Cassell 529 pages, illustrated. £fi. 

The Duke of Wellington once described 
George IV as “the most extraordinary 
compound of talent, wit, buffoonery, 
obstinacy and good feeling—in short s 
medley of the most opposite qualities, with 
a great preponderance of good—that I ever 
saw in any character in my life.'’ Posterity 
has, on the whole, been less charitable. But 
this latest volume of George's correspon¬ 
dence as Prince of Wales amply confirms 
the view that no simple, easy judgments 
can be made about him. 

The previous volume (covering the years 
1789 to 1794) ended with the arrangements 
for the Prince of Wales’s marriage to his 
cousin Princess Caroline of Brunswick. The 
first two years of this volume cover the 
prince’s marriage m April, 1793, the bifth 
of Princess Charlotte the following January 
and the rapid breakdown of all pretence 
at married life. The consequences of this 
disastrous episode in the prince’s life con¬ 
tinued to reverberate until Caroline’s death 
in 2821. It immensely increased his 
unpopularity with the British public, 
brought the monarchy into grave disrepute 
and at times became a seriously embarrass¬ 
ing political issue. 

No one can now know with certainty 
whether the prince was more sinned against 
than sinning. The evidence of this corres¬ 
pondence tends to be in his favour, h 
shows that, at least until the birth of her 
child) Princess Caroline was not made so 
impossibly unhappy as she liked to make 
out. What emerges most clearly is the plain 
fact that the prince simply could not stand 
her. Chi the evidence of a good many con¬ 
temporaries, his attituffe was not surprising. 

It explains a good deal. 

That the prince was not a monster devoid 
of human affections is repeatedly demon¬ 
strated in these letters. He worried a lot 
about his baby daughter’s welfare and her 
attendants. Even making allowances, for the 
flowery epistolary style of the period, his 
sisters were obviously devoted to him. The 
letters to and from the quoen were 
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sympathetic u well as effusively loving— 
this not being one of the periods when 
their relationship wis bedevilled by compli¬ 
cations arising out of one of the king's 
illnesses. His ffrotheft’affectitm Way' be' 
slightly suspect since they usually wanted 
something out of him. But on the whole 
one gets a rather pleasant impression of 
family solidarity amfeog George .. Ill’s 
children. The Puke of Glaffncej Joc 
instance, ends a report off tinef visit to 
Windsor: “ so stands the fSmify to the best 
of my judgment." 

The correspondence is concerned more 
wjfh private and family matters.than with 
public affairs. But tnere are interesting 
references to the progress of the war. against 
France, to the prince’s relations mm the 
Opposition and to the problem of Ireland. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the volume 
is edited with Professor Aspinall's custo¬ 
mary skill and scholarship. 

The Squire and His 
Relations 

Sherington: Fiefs and Fields of a 
Buckinghamshire Village 
By A. C. Chibnall. 

Cambridge University Press . 328 pages. 

84s. 

Local history has come a long way from the 
early days of the amateur parish history, 
lovingly compiled and little, read, to its 
present status as a university Subject with a 
wide and enthusiastic public. Its subject 
matter is no longer the genealogy of the 
squire and his relations but the local 
community and the local economy, and 
historians arc coming to the sensible con¬ 
clusion that our farming ancestors lived not 
in manors but in villages* Its chronological 
limits are no longer Domesday Book and 
Enclosure but are likely to encompass the 
growth of the New Town and the coming 
of the motorway. The contrast between old 
and new volumes of the Victoria County 
History effectively points up the change. 

Dr Chibnall*S long, lavishly produced, 
and extremely detailed history of the small 
Buckinghamshire village of Sherington is 
perhaps the apotheosis of the older tradition. 
He traces the descent and fragmentation of 
the various manors in the village and pro¬ 
vides a great deal of information about the 
family quarrels, failing fortunes and even¬ 
tual decline of the middling Buckingham¬ 
shire landowners who held them. He has 
worked out a valuable reconstruction of the 
field and furlong layout of tbe village in 
1300 and 1580, and discusses {he change¬ 
over from a two- to a three-field system— 
a changeover that did not take phee pntil 
well into the sixteenth century. 

Larger themes—the civil war, the growth 
of non-conformity—are introduced, although 
strictly in their local aspect. Fascinating 
as some of this local detail is—in 1636 an 
ardent Sherington dissenter went at far as 
smashing the seat allotted to her M church 
—it emphasises the need lor a wider geo¬ 
graphical and historical perspecrivt riwn. 
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Mrs Feild’s being able to see the planets (science) for 


this type of study can j 
pew-mashing tm §8 
meaning only agaufttjlfe lapiNiX, wfa " 

Dr ChionalJ omits, ofa traditions village 
non-conFonhity m* Buckinghamshire dating* 
back to the fifteenth century and continuing 
with the nineteenth. 

Scientists in the Corridors 

f * V. % ' , '* 1 « * . 

Thr Scientific tRmem t* 

By Don K. Price. 

Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press . 334 pages. 48s. 

Some books are more American than others. 
This analysis by s the dean of Harvard’s 
Graduate School of Public Administration 
probes with excruciating subtlety the 
motives, temptations and opportunities of 
American scientists in government. Yet the 
first reaction r of the non-American can only 
be a gasp at the ease with which these men 
wander between their laboratories and the 
corridors of power. 

Mr Price, journalist, adviser to Presidents 
and academic political scientist, explains this 
phenomenon historically. The American 
political system was designed to spread 
power more diffusely than, for example, the 
British, where sovereignty is centred in a 
Cabinet responsible to an elected assembly. 
This has meant less need for a disciplined 
administrative corps—just as well, for the 
President from the frontier, Andrew Jack- 
son, abolished what beginnings there were 
of a British-type civil service, when he suc¬ 
ceeded John Quincy Adams. By eliminating 
educational requirements for jobs—the com¬ 
mon man could do anything—he not only 
cleared the decks for vast patronage but, in 
later years, for men to be recruited from out¬ 
side government ranks when they were re¬ 
quired. The result has been agencies, such 
as the National Institutes of Health, vir¬ 
tually outside of politics. And scientists in 
the civil service are much freer to advocate 
policies than their British, counterparts. 

But Mr Price is worried about how much 
political power a scientist should have on 
the basis of bis specialist knowledge. He 
sees the proliferation of technical issues on 
which no ordinary Congressman can be 
expert endangering the traditional separa¬ 
tion of powers in tne structure of American 
government. This division, he argues, was 
the Founding Fathers 9 extension of the 
historical move to separate the fhurefe from 
the law, the source of truth from the 
enforcement of the laws derived from it. 

Science may be harder to disestablish 
than the church. But Mr Price can see a 
spectrum from truth to power—scientific, 
professional, administrative and political. 
IJe,feels that the distinction is important, so 
that the freedom of scientists is not inter¬ 
fered with; nor does a political agency in 
the game of science try to shake off the con¬ 
trol of the politicians. What lumpens when 
science and politics are all muddled together 
is the National Space and Aeronautics 
Administration; it has just been accused by 
the. Nitron*! Academy of Sciences of not 



refckrof a damnd for purpose; Science does 
not have a purpose, alas ; but America does. 
The country must be patient even if science 
cannot solve all its problems. Is this not a 
peculiarly “ Perhaps 

indeed a nation can be fine, poly if it is not 
in too great a huriy to l^injb perfect.”? 

OTHER BOOKS 

Capital Gains Tax. By G. S. A. Wheatcroft, 
assisted by A. E. W. Park and John E. Talbot. 
Corporation Tax. By Peter M. B. Rowland and 
John E. Talbot Sweet and Maxwell and 
IF. Green . 421* and 355 pages respectively. 
Both 50s. dothbound, 35s. paperbound. 

By contrast these two works are both detailed 
studies, suitable for the bookshelves of the 
specialist. Beth* books consist mainly of exposi¬ 
tion tof the workings of the, taxes with worked 
examples and advice on the "sort of particular 
problems likely to arise. Tn conclusion Professor 
Wheatcroft examines in detail the likely conse¬ 
quences of the introduction of the capital gains 
tax. for the large company,, the small company, 
rhe individual, trustees and so on. Messrs 
Rowland and Talbot concentrate on the advant¬ 
ages and disadvantages of forming a company 
in the changed fiscal circumstances. 
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Tks British Chancsllor's prs-election statement left budget prospects stilt 
uncertain. It made no immediate impact on the stock marke t —a nd very tittle 
on the foreign exchanges . Sterling r e ma in ed unsettled but official support 
was not believed to have been large. 

Wall Street slid further this week on anticipation of anti-inflationary measures. 

M, Cottve de Murvills, France's foreign minister, was talking brightly about 
the Kennedy Round in Brussels this week. • 

Rumours of a take-over struggle between America's Allied Chemicals 
and Italys new Edison-Montecatini giant for Snia-Viscosa, Italy's biggest 
fibre producer, have been denied—but persist. 


BRITAIN'S PROPERTY MARKET: FACTORIES FAVOURED 


How* prkoa in Britain went on 
rising lost year. At least for run- 
of-the-mill houses. But the rate of 
appreciation was slightly reduced, 
ror existing houses a 6J% rise 
(against 9% and 7% in 1963 and 
1964); for new houses 8% (against 
7% and 10%). These are the Co¬ 
operative Permanent Building 
Society’s indexes. 

So, surprisingly perhaps, the three 
restraining factors on the residen¬ 
tial p ro perty market last year had 

mut saitificsnt effect on nricet. 

These factors were: 

(1) The sharp cut-back in local 
authority mortgage lending after 
the Chancellor’s July directive. 

(2) The brief period in the 
spring when bunding societies 
mere short of money and had to 
reduce lending. 

(3) The greater difficulty of 
getting bank loans throughout 
the year, even for “ bridging.” 

The immediate effect of these 
restraints was to upset numerous 
chains of property transactions. 
They combined to produce an 
atmosphere in which it became 
widely believed that mortgages 
were difficult, if not impossible, to 
get. This atmosphere remained 
tong after the btakUiig societies’ 
crisis had passed. But the effect on 
house prices was minimal. 

Far uok huportaat was the effect 
on the vohuae of house ttaas- 
naffoufc So many bousebiiyers 
fevt houses of their own to sell. 

rJB2S£ : & 

pell. The dimmithed 
mflratty of hew housing finance 
si3i§fy caused h sleep fait hi the 


turnover of existing houses. Some 
types of property became much 
less marketable, especially older 
houses and converted flats, for 
which local authorities were 
normally the only effective source 
of mortgage money. 

Estate agents had to work much 
harder for their money last year to 
get houses off their books. Ex¬ 
penses of the typical estate agent 
are nearly all fixed overheads : the 
cost of running and staffing an 
gffice. So the drop in his commis¬ 
sion would! Have caused f pro¬ 
portionately sharper decline in net 
income. 

London's Premium 

The differential b e t ween prices in 
(1) die north of England and Scot¬ 
land end (a) London and the 
south-east continued to widen. 
The price of die average new 
house mortgaged to the Co¬ 
operative Permanent is now nearly 
70% higher in London (and the 


south-east) than in the north-east 
and of the average old house is 
over 100% higher. The chart 
shows how much more rapidly 
(even in percentage terms) house 
prices in the London region have 
been rising over the past five 
years. Personnel managers find 
executives need a salary uplift of 
some 20% to be persuaded to 
move from the provinces to 
London. Paradoxically, though, 
shortage of good quality provin¬ 
cial residential accommodation 
(according to a Newcastle ag«Q 
can deter firms from moving from 
the London area. 

Although prices in general con¬ 
tinued to rise, estate agents 9 reports 
suggest that the squeeze did cause 
some weakening of prices for 
second-hand post-war houses on 
large estates and smaller (“ com¬ 
pact ”) town houses. New house 
sales were affected only indirectly 
as would-be purchasers found it 
more difficult to sell their existing 
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houses. New house prices rose as 
muck as existing ones. But 
developers were finding it far more 
difficult to sell houses before they 
were completed. The days when 
an entire estate could be sold 
before a brick was laid have gone* 
In most areas developers have been 
less willing to add to their stocks 
of development land by buying up 
large parcels. Partly because of 
the Land Commission and doubts 
about how it will work. Partly 
because of the sluggishness of the 
residential property market. 

Prices of more expensive houses— 
say above £6,000 (or £7*500 in the 
south-east)—have remained strong. 
So also have those of country 
houses, cottages, converted farm¬ 
houses, etc. 


Victoriana Loses Out 

But there has been less enthusiasm 
for turning older Victorian houses 
into flats. .A Derby agent calls this 
a neglected market. Building 
societies still dislike conversions. 
But local authorities, when they 
were more active, were more sym¬ 
pathetic. 

Nor is it any more attractive to 
convert large houses and then let 
off the flats. £incc the Rent Act 
lettings have dwindled sharply. 
Similarly, developers arc less will¬ 
ing to build to let. The govern¬ 
ment’s bias against the private 
landlord is all the more unfortu¬ 
nate as funds available for property 
investment are, if anything, 
increasing. 


Property Investors 
Look Around 

In the past decade the bulk of these 
funds has been going into com¬ 
mercial property. This trend is 
continuing. But commercial pro¬ 
perty now looks marginally less 
attractive than, say, a year ago. 
Because of the Brown ban on new 
office building in London and 
Birmingham, the Birmingham 
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office surplus has already run down 
sharply. And office rents in 
Central London have begun to 
rise. But inevitably the flow of top 
quality new office projects for 
financing has dropped off. 

Last year was a year of intense 
carstroking by the Location of 
Offices Bureau. Agents—especi¬ 
ally in Surrey—report more 
interest in decentralised offices. 
But it is still hard to make firms 
move far. Only a handful of the 
LOB’s 300 successes so far have 
moved out of the south-east 
region altogether. Croydon re¬ 
mains the favourite decentralised 
centre. Meanwhile, in some pro¬ 
vincial cities (e.g., Plymouth) there 
are too many offices ; in others the 
level of rents is not high enough 
for economic redevelopment. 

Shops too look less attractive 
than they did. Town centre re¬ 
developments, quite apart from 
their labyrinthine complexity, have 
also developed something of a bad 
name from the few cases where 
only a few of the shops have let 
and the many where a fair propor¬ 
tion have stayed empty. 

Retailer resistance to high rents is 
increasing. The small shop will 
move off into a side street (if it is 
some sort of specialist) or other¬ 
wise just go out of business. But 
multiples have sensed that the 
market has turned their way. Since 


they are now more ready to say 
no, even in towns where they had 
branches before redevelopment, 
their bargaining is taken more 
seriously everywhere. The market 
has turned marginally against the 
developers; financing institutions, 
therefore, have been able to extract 
a slightly higher percentage return 
on their finance for a given type of 
development. One agent suggests 
1 % higher. 

The outcome, logically enough, is 
that industrial property is becom¬ 
ing increasingly popular with 
property investors. Demand has 
been heaviest for small units ; and 
—the result of two years of indus¬ 
trial and commercial stockbuilding 
maybe—for warehouse accommo¬ 
dation. Inevitably, therefore, a 
new type of property operation has 
emerged—the factory conversion. 
A large old factory can be bought 
up, modernised and relct. This is 
just what ought to be happening 
with large Victorian houses, but 
isn’t. Mr Crossman’s ambitious 
new mortgage plans may have a 
minimal effect on the rate of new 
housebuilding. But the general 
bias in the present patchwork of 
legislation might have been de¬ 
signed to ensure that by 2000 AD 
the British people will have 
twentieth century shops, offices 
and factories, but nineteenth 
century homes. 
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(payday) 

someone will be coshed 
and robbed, perhaps killed, 
because he is carrying wages 


CREDIT TRANSFERS 

will possibly save someone's life 

-and can certainly save you time and money 
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If you telephone your bank manager this morning, you might beusing Credit Transfers by next pay day. 

Many of your employees already have bank accounts: most ate ready to open one. Then all you need is a 
Credit Transfer slip for each employee, a list, a total, and one cheque each pay day. * 

You save a lot of than-hours. And no-one gets coshed. 
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The Sterling Balance Sheet 


Both Mr Wilson and Mr Heath agree that 
the Government’s management of the balance 
of payments and of sterling is a central issue 
in the election campaign; and the usual 
polarised figures and comparisons are already 
being freely flung about. Yet from the 
figures that Mr Callaghan revealed on 
Tuesday, one can now reconstruct for the 
first time the real magnitudes that have been 
involved in this latest and dizziest cycle of 
sterling crisis-cum-recovery. This article 
traces through this statistical maze to 

1. How much recovery? 

From the galaxy of reserve figures with which Mr Callaghan 
dazzled the Commons on Tuesday one can draw, by simple 
arithmetic, the figure that most matters: the true gain to the 
reserves for February was £12 million. Comparable reserve 
figures are not yet available for individual months between 
October and January ; but there seems to have been a steady 
deceleration from September's first reflux of £111 million. 
This was probably shaved a little in the two following months, 
and there was clearly a more marked deceleration from Decem¬ 
ber on. The prospect of the election, following the publica¬ 
tion of the bad January trade figures in mid-February, has 
almost certainly turned the scales into actual outflow during 
the last few weeks; so even this relatively small net gain for 
February as a whole is better than many observers expected. 
It does not, of course, include any of this week’s pre-election 
speculation; though—so far as one can judge—the cost to 
the reserves has not been large. 

This net February increase of £12 million is the result of 
drawing into the reserves the £316 million of the Govern¬ 
ment’s portfolio of dollar securities which had already been 
“ liquefied ” (i.e. sold out of Wall Street equities into short¬ 
term US government securities); and then using £103 
million to repay the Federal Reserve the outstanding balance 
of a little under one-third of Britain’s drawings on the swap 
agreement last summer. This left £213 million to put into the 
reserves kitty, and the market inflow topped this up to £22$ 
million. This addition brought die total gross reserves to 
£1,303 million —cum nearly two-thirds of the total dollar 
securities portfolio and cum the IMF and Swiss borrowings, 
but ex, now, any debt to foreign central banks. 


answer four main questions, each central 
to the political debate, but also to the real 
financial position of Britain: 

(1) The extent of the recent recovery, in relation to 
the earlier looses of foreign exchange reserves. 

(2) The extent to which those losses reflected a flight 
of funds provoked by loss of confidence on the one 
hand; or ordinary commercial losses to finance a 
basic balance of payments deficit on the other. 

(3) The current cash position of sterling, in relation to 
the reserves available and the borrowings out¬ 
standing. 

(4) How all this leaves sterling poised for the future; 
and the verdict on Mr Wilson, bonk manager. 

The total recovery of gold and foreign exchange during 
these past six months from September to February is now 
revealed at £382 million, of which £318 million was used to 
repay the Federal Reserve debt. But this debt, as not all 
Labour MPs seem to appreciate, constituted only the last 
portion of the crisis borrowings—the debt incurred between 
June and August, after everyone bad supposed that the huge 
April IMF drawing and the earlier budget had been sufficient 
to see sterling through. The £382 million recovered since 
September actually falls £60 million short of the drain on 
reserves in June-August alone ; and it makes good less than a 
third of the massive drain of £1,239 million suffered in the 
twelve months to August, 196s. 

2. What kind of drain? 

Tory supporters may jump on this figure as a sign that 
the Government has even now regained only one-third of the 
money that fled the country on the sight of a Labour govern¬ 
ment. They will be deluding both themselves and the elec¬ 
torate if they do. It is the speculative crises that are the easy 
ones to recover from. The hard fact of the balance of pay¬ 
ments crisis of 1964-65, which many analysts themselves have 
not yet realised, is not how large the purely speculative 
drain was, but how relatively small. This reflux of £382 
million does in fact account for the great bulk of that drain. 
The government that is elected on March 31st—whether it 
is led by Mr Wilson or Mr Heath—will therefore find that 
there is not much'more “ easy ” reflux, of money that moves 
on the confidence swing, still to come. The key figures are 
given in the right-hand columns of Table I. Almost one-half 
(£550 million) of the extraordinary loss of £1,239 million in 
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the twelve crisis months down to August, 1965, was directly their exchange risk covered; as Table II shows, funds con- 


attributable to Britain’s own basic deficit on cuqteif Ind long¬ 
term capital account in these twelve months ; in addition, 
Britain had to finance a run-down of perhape£26o million 
in the official sterling balances of overseas steeling countries, 
mainly reflecting their own concurrent deficit, '-but also no. 
doubt a little official speculation on the side. This left a specu¬ 
lative drain by private operators of £429 million; and to a 
substantial extent this itself simply unwound the earlier and 
surprising inflow of short-term funds into London. This, 
together with a build-up of over £100 million in the official 
sterling balances of the overseas sterling area, financed the. 
basic deficit of perhaps £480 million incurred in January-' 
August, 1964, with only a tiny fall in the reserves. Thus 
while the total true reserve loss in the year-long 1964-65 
crisis was nearly double -the 4l-mootb drain of 196*, 
which looked horrifying enough at.the time, that 1961 drain 
was incurred in a period when Britain’s payments were only 
in slight bask deficit, and the sterling area was buitding up 
its balances. So the efflux in 1961 implied a confidence drain 
of fully £730 million, or nearly £300 million more than die 
apparent and supposedly political confidence drain of 1964-65. 

This suggests that many comments on the degree to which 
the latest sterling crisis was a flight from Labour were greatly 
exaggerated. In fact, the Treasury and the Bank of England 
between them managed to keep a hold on some important 
blocks of short-term funds through their technical device of 
large-scale support of the forward sterling rate. This made it 
worthwhile for international operators to keep their funds 
invested with local authorities in London, while still keeping 


. tuMMdto be converted from Eurodollars into sterling right 
- through., the crisis 'period until epd-March, 1965. This 
supprih^of the forward rate undoubtedly kept down the with* 
drawats from the London money market. But it had less 
effect ob speculation by ordinary traders playing the leads and 
lags; moreover, through the growing official forward commit¬ 
ment, it placed an additional lien on the remaining reserves, 
a potential burden which our figures do not and cannot show. 

It was because the purely speculative outflow of actual 
cash funds formed a smaller element in this sterling crisis 
chan it ha4 >0 earlier crises that it was always opthbfctic to 
expect to be able to repay the borrowings as easily out of a 
reflux of funds as it was in 1961-62 and 1959-60. 

Another way of looking at the awkward donfinance of-the 
basic deficit this time is that the return of the £382 million 
has very broadly financed last year’s basic deficit, which is 
now said to be no more than £350 million. But this stiff 
leaves the whole 1964 deficit of £750 million, covered by IMF 
and Swiss drawings of £899 million, to be refinanced. 

3 . The sterling kitty now 

As yet, the reserves behind sterling have not been built up- 
to anything like the level that would be needed to contemplate 
any such refinancing from Britain’s own resources. Mr 
Callaghan could point to total reserves and credit facilities of 
£1,800 million, without counting in the “ ceptral bank 
arrangements ” of last September, the amounts and details of 
which are still a dose secret. These resources are certainly 
adequate for sterling's short-term defence ; but an uncomfor- 


TABLE 1 : FIGURING IT OUT 


Change in 

overseas Implied 

"True" Basic* £ area confidence 

loas/gain deficit official gain/drain 

balances 

-our estimates —— 

Crisis 1M1 


4J months, mid-March- 

-266 

+310 t 

♦ 400** 

- 666* * 

- 60 +115 

-730 

and July 







Crisis 19*4~6§ 







12 months, Sspt., '64- 
Aug., '65 

nil 

+313 +899 

41,239tt 

-1,239tt 

-550 -260 

-429 

1965 Septsmbsr 

+ 61 

- 50 — 

- 60 

+ 111 1 



October 

+ 42 1 


1 




November 

♦ 41 

► -195 — 

- 165 

L+ 269 

► -120 + 40 

4492 

December 

+ 6 






1966 January 

♦ S 






February 

- 91 
(*♦*316) 

-103 - 

- 103 

+ 12 



Recovery 1965-66 







6 months. Sept., 65-Feb., '66 

+ 64 

-316 - 

- 318 

♦ 392 

-120 + 40% 

+462 


Published 

Owed on 

"True" 

ir 

Dollar 

True reserves plus 

Federal Reserve and 

Outstanding att 

reserves 

special 

reserves 

portfolio 

dollar 

Export-Import Bank 



assistance 


excluded 

portfolio 

credit lines 

End-Jufy, 1961 

S7S 

310 

666 

446 * ' 

1,011 

— • 

End-August*1965 

023 

1,217 

-294 

496 * 

202 

89 

Endr February, 1666 

1.303 

699 

i 

404 

ISO 

584 

357 


'Dttidt on eutttM tftrf font'turn ctpittt. I Ctni'H ttnk cndilt fundtd wrtti t CS38 million gnwmg from th* IMF on Augutt 4, 1981. ’ • Including Germtn pmpiymtnti nid 

rtirtrrafljt'i rtrma> »(pH af lit MV ifrnvfry ft Including Gtrmcn deposit of C41 mHKon In July. 1985. wr tgccM hen ptyment oft 14 ndWon in Avgust. 1S6t>. 


is minion/ 


Recorded 

reserve 

change 


Special Assistance 


Short-term 
central 
bank aid 


IMF and 
Swiss loans 


Total 
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tably large part consists of (a) second line reserves drawn in 
to the cash pool ;*<rf (b) reserves that have been borrowed; 
and of (c) further borrowing facilities that would, if used, 
mortgage Britain’s future exchange accruals even more heavily 
than they are mortgaged already. 

The cash position is this. At the doptbirb? tfxe August crisis, 
Britain had borrowed from the International Monetary Fund, 
the Swiss and the US Federal Reserve £294 million mom than 
remained in the London reserves—an overdrawing of a kind 
from which even the defenders of the gold standard in 1931 
had shrunk. At the bottom of the 1961 crisis, correspondingly, 
Britain’s net reserves were £-566 million; six months later they 
stood at £804 million net of debts to the IMF and Swiss. This 

TABLE N: IDENTIFIED SHORT-TERM CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
<£ million) 


1964: 

Private 

sterling 

balances 

(net) 

Euro S 
conversions 

Deposits 
with H.P. 
houses and 
local 

authorities 

Other 

misc. 

capital 

(net) 

Total 
identified 
Money 
Market 
funds (net) 

1st qtr. 

- 25 

+ 37 

+20 

-19 

+ 13 

2nd qtr. 

+ 53 

+ 68 

+24 

1 16 

+ 151 

3rd qtr. 

+ 87 

+ 41 

+25 

-13 

+ 140 

4th qtr. 

239 

+ 10 

- 7 

-10 

-246 

1965: 

1st qtr. 

- 56 

4147 

+24 

-11 

+ 104 

2nd qtr. 

- 15 

- 96 

+20 

-10 

-101 

3rd qtr. 

+ 62 

- 54 

+39 

+39 

t 86 

4th qtr. 

+ 150* 

- 27 

+ 12 

n.a. 

+ 135* 


• Estimated. 


time round, the exchange recouped since September brought 
the net reserves just back into the black, to the extent of £88 
milli on; transfer of the liquid dollar securities pushed the 
figure up to £404 million, if one does not count (as Mr Cal¬ 
laghan in his reserves figure of £1,303 million did count) the 
£899 million owing to the IMF and the Swiss. Some £385 
million of this has to be repaid by December next year: the 
remaining £541 million by May 1970 “ unless other arrange¬ 
ments have been made in the meantime.” This new proviso 
inserted by Mr Callaghan on Tuesday suggests that the 
Government is contemplating some stretching out of the debt 
through some kind of funding operation—which the 
Americans, and also some continental authorities, have 
had in mind. If this went along with wholesale and flexible 
transfer of the sterling balances into the IMF it would be 
welcome ; if it simply went along with a straight addition to 
Britain’s long-term debt it would be dubious, because it would 
presumably imply that from now until the end of the funding 
arrangement in umpteen years’ time Britain would have to 
strive to keep its internal economy sufficiently deflated, what¬ 
ever the state of world markets, in order to earn a total sterling 
area balance of payments surplus sufficient to repay a certain 
number of million dollars each year. 


£109 million beta* 1964*8 £344 >n implies a sharp Jdl 
in thbsettawm^ths fromthSexc . fUOi 

die capital outflowagain tfacned the third quarter'Off mt 
year. The Chancellor also implied that, notwithstanding the 
“ lively interest ’’ that' remains in ^Government's attitude 
to overseas investment, capital^ curbs will .be continued until 
. the requisite current surplus' iapjpisara.' January’s trade fjgiites 
were a poor start to 1966 in du^i liootexr! ’ If th* economy 
continues anything like as buoyant’to it now is; Imports may 
be difficult to contain, even with the import surcharge still in 
force. And removing the surcharge will be very di ffigylr to 
resist after its two-year birthday next autumn. . 

Mr Ca l la g han’s claim to have achieved “ a substantial break¬ 
through in the post-war handling of our haianry of payments 
problem ” cannot be accepted. The central issue—whether 
Britain can balance its payments without slowing down its 
possible rate of growth—remains wide open. The fact that the 
economy has slowed down only marginally so far has simply 
postponed the issue. Britain’s payments are still well short of 
balance, at a time that domesdc growth is decidedly below 
target. Still more fanciful was the claim by the Chief Secre¬ 
tary to the Treasury that “ Labour inherited liabilities and 
created assets.” No assets are created out of a 1965 payments 
deficit of £330 million, however big an improvement on 1964 
that represents. 

Labour’s achievement in improving the balance of payments 
is a real one, but more modest in scale. The Government has 
held the medium-term position through its import surcharge 
and its capital controls. Mr Heath can surely not believe, as 
he implied on Tuesday, that the deficit in 1965 would have 
been no larger than £350 million without either of these two 
Labour measures. With these two direct props for the pay¬ 
ments balance, and with some run-down of excess stockpiling 
of materials imported in 1964, the crisis has been ridden out 
with less deflation than would otherwise have been essential 
with the exchange rate held. This has looked after 1964- 
66 ; but it leaves the big question mark over 1967-70. The 
particular trouble is that Labour’s medium-term [wops will 
have serious disadvantages as anything other than a holding 
operation. The surcharge has increased protection for British 
industy, while the capital controls discriminate perversely 
against the most promising investment oudets, which are out¬ 
side rather than inside the sterling area. Mr Wilson has 
baulked the central sterling issue, which is the role of sterling 
itself. But in the general election campaign of 1966 nobody 
is discussing that. 

MARKETING IN EUROPE 

•hub 40, February 1900 fMturBi: 

FROZEN FOOD IN ITALY 

BISCUITS IN BELGIUM 


4. Prospect and verdict 

Mr Callaghan hinted on Tuesday at a sharp improvement in 
the payments balance for the fourth quarter of 1965. His 
estimate of a total 1965 basic deficit of around £350 million 
implies near balance on current and long-term capital account 
together between last October and December; and his indica¬ 
tion that the long-term capital outflow in 196$ was about 
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Support Coal Openly 

Eaergy policy will never be a vote catcher, but Britain does 
bidly need a new one. It might go on subsidising the coal mines, 
if that is the country’s wish, but not by the present expensive 
back-door methods 


Tust when, last year, the capital of the National Coal Board 
J was being pared down to something nearly realistic, the 
board was telling the Government that it would need higher 
prices to cover future deficits. Last week, these increases got 
the seal of approval from the National Board for Prices and 
Incomes, and are almost certain to yield any government a 
rich crop of post-election energy troubles. Mr Jones’s board 
saw no real alternative: faced with the coal board’s figuring, 
there was no other way to raise an extra £So million—the 
deficit estimated for next year (1966/67) after paying interest, 
depreciation and the £10 million toward fixed assets replace¬ 
ment required in its financial objectives. The deficit in the 
current year (not allowing for the £10 million) is expected to 
be £2% million ; by 1970 the coal board expects to be losing an 
annual £100 million. And the prices board regards even these 
estimates as optimistic, based on questionable assumptions of 
manpower and sales. The price increases could cut coal sales 
by more than the three million tons that the coal board 
estimates, undoing much of the good. 

Arguing simple-mindedly, this means that what the coal 
board should have been given at the capital reconstruction 
was not the saving of £30 million a year interest and depre¬ 
dation that followed the writing off of £415 million of the 
board’s debt to the Treasury, but something more like £110 
million a year. In fact, the coal industry clearly gets much 
more than that already. The Government protects coal in 
more ways than just forgiving it interest. The complex of 
supports that holds coal tottering on its feet is the determining 
factor in the Government’s energy policy: in Britain, as in 
other coal-mining countries, energy policy is still coal policy. 
For this reason, die next government should look very closely 
at the implications for the economy of what has been done. 

Basically, the authorities are inflicting higher-cost energy 
on industry. The prop of the coal industry is the tax on fuel 
oil. At 2d. a gallon, partly absorbed by the oil companies, it 
adds £2 a ton to fuel oil costing £6 a ton ; this is equivalent 
to 25$.-a-ton protection on the 170 million tons of coal 
expected to be sold this year (not counting cool for gas-making) 
worth £213 million to the mines. Coal is also protected from 
the competition of imports. Steel companies long ago cried 
out for the right to import cheap American coal; many of their 
Continental competitors do. But all such imports are subject 
to licensing, and no licenses are issued. The other main poten¬ 
tial source of cheap competition, Russian oil, is also banned, 
although it is being delivered in north-west Europe as cheaply 
as any discounted crude of recent years. Lastly, the Govern¬ 
ment has leaned on government bodies and nationalised indus¬ 
tries to use ooal wherever possible, with most effect on the 
electricity industry which last year reckoned that it was penal¬ 
ised by the polJGjr to the tune of £3 million—one per cent of 
its fuel b&L The net effect of these protective measures is to 


raise die cost of energy in Britain by more than can be simply 
calculated, since their distorting effect must introduce dis¬ 
economies into the use of fuel that cannot be easily pinpointed. 
Their effect has also been to accelerate the switch to atomic 
electricity, which cannot compete with fuel oil, untaxed, but 
which can now beat coal by a 10 per cent margin with one 
hand behind its back. 

Yet this protection is not enough. The pits continue to lose 
money. Nor will the latest rise in prices necessarily help: 
it will yield extra revenue but it will encourage coal users 
to switch to other fuels. Admittedly, the Coal Board hopes to 
cut costs; it is mechanising and modernising the most promis¬ 
ing pits—mainly in the East Midlands and Yorkshire—and 
cutting back elsewhere, as in Durham, Wales and Scotland. 
It asks for a breathing space of undefined duration from 
which it will emerge able to compete with any other fuel. 
Have coal; will travel. Certainly the coal board’s problems, 
particularly the human problems involved in eliminating the 
livelihood of whole towns, command sympathy. They also 
are commanding money. The question is, how much and 
how long? The present arrangement is vague about the true 
cost to the economy of maintaining the industry, and vague 
about the period during which protection is to be applied—in 
fact, an open-ended subsidy of which the final cost to the 
economy is never known. 

A closely and lucidly argued report* published this week 
suggests that the main objection should be to the system, 
less to its aims. The starting point of any energy policy should 
be the provision of fuel at the lowest possible prices. To this 
end, the establishment of an efficient coal industry is obviously 
desirable. But the cost of doing this should be brought out 
into the open, not lost in a welter of different protective devices 
and the manoeuvring that a low financial objective allows a 
nationalised industry. The report concludes that, if the coal 
industry is to be supported, it should be supported openly, 
with open subsidies, so that the cost of the exercise is always 
apparent. This was quite specifically rejected by the Govern¬ 
ment in its white paper on fuel policy (Cmnd. 2798) last 
year since “ such a course would be inconsistent with the con¬ 
cept of a self-supporting industry." Any more inconsistent 
than the present system? And what does self-supporting mean 
anyway when a large chunk of your income has to be guaran¬ 
teed by government statute? The industry would itself, pre¬ 
sumably, much rather leave its support blurred and open- 
ended. Not even Lord Robens, the board’s chairman, would 
welcome the job of arguing through a set of subsidies each 
year, as the fanners do. 

The I^P report accepts that the coal industry should be 
supported, particularly “ in view of the timing and uncertain- 


M Fuel Policy for Britain. PBP Report. 50$. 
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ties of the niuClear electricity programme,” until perhaps the 
early 1970s. (But the nuclear programme is becoming less unr 
certain every day.) Coal should be set free to compete with 
other fuels in a market undistorted by tariffs and protective 
restrictions. It would be provided with some inducement to 
continue the process of paring itself down to a mechanised 
core of relatively low-cost production by reducing the 
financial aid to nil over the period for which support has been 
approved. The only reservation one might have about this 
proposal is that it smacks too much of sheer neatness: the 
desire to concentrate several small anomalies into one big 
one. And nil will probably never come. But there are advan¬ 
tages in knowing just what you are paying for. 

A more potent, practical, objection is that the present Gov¬ 
ernment has made up its mind already in its white paper. 

But a new government is being elected, perhaps with a new 
minister of power. It should never be too late to admit a 
mistake—and the political risks of antagonising the miners’ 
lobby could be less crucial with a larger Labour majority, 
assuming this is what Mr Wilson gets. The mining constituen¬ 
cies are a good deal safer than those votes at risk in marginal 
seats where the aircraft industry concentrates. 

Such a policy would-certainly reduce the price of energy; 


BRITAIN Ml 

the report estimates by 5-10 per cent, perhaps therefore by 
£250 million a year. *nie ttoarket for tfbal would suffet^iHi 
difficult to say.by how much. But it will suffer anyway ? J *in 
the absence of a government’s determination to keep it going 
indefinitely. Electricity would, increasingly be generated by 
nuclear stations. Only where coal oould offer a low enough 
price, say near the pits or by the coast (jf Lord Robens’s 
Immingham deepwater port is built), or has irreplaceable 
technical advantages (as in metallurgical coke), would it sur¬ 
vive. Faced by the real cost of keeping an unprofitable indus¬ 
try going, any government would probably press the industry, 
to close down uneconomic pits even more quickly than now— 
and ought to be willing to pay more handsomely than it does 
now for the social rehabilitation involved. Some balance 
between the efficient coal core and oil would be reached—and 
it is possible that, with the hardening of world oil prices some 
observers expect, it would not be crippimgly disadvantageous 
to coal. This change to a more open, but not open-ended, 
system of temporary subsidies would not be a foolishly liberal 
programme—although it would be much the most liberal pro¬ 
gramme of any energy-producing country in the world. It 
would be constructive, and it would be unambiguous. What 
more can one ask ? 
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DECIMAL CURRENCY 

Jim's New Pennies 


M r jamfs callaghan may have once 
hoped that his 1965 Finance Bill 
would secure his place in history as a great 
reforming Chancellor. It is doubtful if he 
still does. But his decision to press ahead 
with decimalisation of the currency—a de¬ 
cision from which other Chancellors have 
shrunk for over a century—may yet earn 
him a more enduring historical niche, pro¬ 
vided of course that he is still there to 
carry it out. 

On the form of decimalisation the Chan¬ 
cellor has stuck fairly closely to the majority 
recommendations of the Halsbury commit¬ 
tee. The pound (God bless it) is to stay; 
this was the crucial decision. And the sub¬ 
sidiary coinage, for which the Mint is doubt¬ 
less preparing some more elegant and cum¬ 
bersome pieces, will be in units of too, not 
1,000. This will make a half crown worth 
n\ units (Jim’s new pennies?), a shilling 
J, and sixpence 2}. The single unit will be 
worth 2.4 of our present pence ; and there 
will also be a half unit. 

The changeover is to be in February 
1971. February is the month preferred by 
banks, retailers and transport undertakings 
(but not by insurance companies, govern¬ 
ment departments including, emphatically, 
the Inland Heyeoue); it. was also the time 


of year chosen by Australia and South 
Africa (but not New Zealand, for its change 
next year). But a five year preparatory 
period compares with the Committee’s sug¬ 
gested three. The advantage of the longer 
preparatory period is that it would allow 
more extensive preparations for the change¬ 
over. especially the conversion of business 
machines, with the result that the transi¬ 
tional period immediately following the 
changeover would be shorter. This would 
mean lower “ non-measurable ” costs: 
chiefly the waste of human time and effort 
involved in operating the two systems side 
by side during the transitional period. 

The real surprise in the Chancellor’s deci¬ 
mal package is his refusal of compensation 
to owners of business machines. Both South 
Africa and Australia accepted the general 
principle that the cost of conversion of busi¬ 
ness machines should be borne by the whole 
community, and not just those unfortunate 
enough to be the owners of cash registers 
and the like at the wrong time. This Mr 
Callaghan has refused to concede. His 
grounds are that part of the cost would 
anyway be borne by the Exchequer 
through initial and annual allowances 
(but not cash grants; these do not 
apply to office. equipment). .This is fair 


enough: but with corporation tax at say 
37] per cent, a company would still be 
short of 62} per cent of the cost of conver¬ 
sion. The Chancellor also argued that those 
who spent most would also be those to bene¬ 
fit most from decimalisation and would 
therefore need no further official help. This 
is hard. The benefits will flow to the whole 
community, not just those with business 
machines. The bulk of the costs* according 
to the Halsbury committee, would be for 
cash registers (£27 million), adding 
machines (£13 million) and accounting 
machines (£20 million). 

In all the Chancellor reckons the Hals¬ 
bury committee’s estimate of £*20 jnillion 
for the total cost of changeover tp be rather 
on the high side, in the Tight of Australum 
and South African experience. Apart from 
machine conversion, the other big item 
would be the cost of new coinage, say. £22 
million. Under Mr Callaghan’s rules rather 
more than half of this totiil cost would be 
borne by the Exchequer, instead of, as 
might seem more reasonable, the whole 
of it. 

MORTGAGES 

Pledge Fulfilled 

E ver since it came to power Labour has 
been struggling to release itself from its 
inconvenient commitment to offer cheaper 
mortgages. Simultaneously it has become 
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widely realised that the way the tax reliefs 
ornate meant ,thati awrtpg e finance it 
effectively more expensive, the lower the 
borrowers’ tax rue: i.e. roughly the lower 
hit income. The obvious answer for the 
Government was to meet db^second, serious, 
problem in such a way as to be able to 
clahn to have fulfilled its pledge of cheaper 
mortgages all round. By a smart combina- 
tfon'of cartful thinking and shrewd public 
relations, bearing the marks of Mr Richard 
Crossman’s inventive and resourceful mind, 
the Government seems to have pulled it off. 

Under the new proposals, borrowers will 
have an option of the ordinary sort of mort¬ 
gage, with interest at say 61 per cent less 
normal tax reliefs, or of taking a mortgage 
2} per cent more cheaply (with 4 per cent 
as a minimum) with no tax reliefs. The 
Government will pay the building society 
or focal authority the difference between the 
6} per cent and, say, the 4} per cent—it 
will of course be handing out less in tax 
reliefs meanwhile. This will mean that the 
borrower paying less than the standard rate 
will be able to borrow at a net interest rare 
of 4! per cent, under the present structure 
of rates. So will the standard rate borrower 
with no unearned income. The standard 
rate taxpayer with unearned income (who 
now avoids having his earned income relief 
restricted by his mortgage interest) would 
stick to the existing system and thus go on 
getting his tax relief at the full rate of 
8s. 3d. and hence his mortgage finance at 
around 4 per cent: the surtax payer gets it 
cheaper still. It will be possible for a 
borrower to change over from one basis to 
the other during the mortgage—but only 
once. 


One Stage Further 

T he scheme is expected to cost no more 
than £io-£i2 million in a full year, 
excluding newcomers. It. also has the 
further advantage over the original 
Merrett-Sykes proposal of not giving tax 
rdief to those who have paid no tax; and 
thus avoiding a further upheaval at Somerset 
House. The fact is that the Government 
ia subsidising one tiny corner of house 
purchase. This subsidy will now at least 

KEY INDICATORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

GOLD RESERVES 
Up £226 million. But the true 
rise wes £12 million. The 
authorities completed repayment of 
their New York swap, and chose 
this moment to bring £316 million 
of the dollar portfolio into the reserves. 

HP CAR SALES 
Keeping up; 

STOCKBUIUNNG 

Sharp fall In foet quarter of 1966. 
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show up as such instead of being hidden 
away in the Inland Revenue returns. 

This reform, moreover, could now be 
carried one stage further. Why not make-all 
borrowers from building societies and local 
authorities borrow at the new "optional” 
rate? This would mean initially that exist¬ 
ing standard rate and surtax paying 
borrowers would lose more in tax reliefs 
than the Treasury would pay out in subsidy. 
Of course some would then go to the insur¬ 
ance companies, thus making available more 
building society mortgage money to poorer 
borrowers. But this system would be fairer. 
All building society borrowers would then 
be paying 4} per cent net. It would also 
be simpler. 

BETTING TAX 

Gambling Gambols 

M r Callaghan’s betting tax looks a 
fairly workable job, and the book¬ 
makers are silly to start trumpeting that it 
will bring back the bad old days of the street 
corner bookies. The small punter who puts 
half a crown each way on a horse in the 
hope of winning a pound or two is not going 
to be deterred by a tax of i jd. 

The few backers who will presumably take 
the tax into account are the tiny group of 
big punters who put several hundred pounds 
on a short-priced horse (or in an open bet¬ 
ting race, several thousands spread over half 
a dozen horses), with the object of making 
a modest but steady profit on turnover. A 
few years ago, one of the biggest backers in 
the country was quoted as saying that he 
averaged 8 per cent profit on his betting 
turnover. This particular man did not make 
his living solely out of betting, but for the 
few who do, the tax could mean a 25 per 
cent cut in their earnings. On the other 
hand, bookmaking is so competitive that 
some of the tax may well be squeezed out 
of bookmakers* profit margins. 

The bookmakers have two legitimate 
doubts. First, will the tax have to 
be paid on “ hedging ” bets ? If a book¬ 
maker finds that he has so much money 
running on one horse that his “ book” is 
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badly out of balance, he will pass on some 
of it (“ hedge “ it) with another bookmaker. 
He, in turn, may pass on some of it to a 
third bookmaker. A good deal of so-called 
“ betting *’ on horses, does, in fact, take this 
form of operation. If the tax has to be paid 
each time a bet is technically made (and it 
is difficult to see how “ hedging ” bets could 
be kept separate), then the tax could be 
paid three or four tinrrs over on the same 
bet. The serious losers here could be the 
Levy Board, who take (and more sensibly) 
a slice of bookies* profits to help racing. 

The second and more fundamental ques¬ 
tion on betting is whether the time has not 
come for bets to be enforceable at law. If 
a bookmaker is going to be legally respon¬ 
sible for handing over to the Exchequer 2] 
per cent of all the money that he takes in 
bets, he could well argue that he himself 
ought to be able at law to recover all that 
money from defaulters. 

The proposal to tax gaming by a levy 
according to rateable value of the premises 
is more questionable. Is it, for instance, 
more reprehensible to game in Mayfair than 
in Hackney or the Highlands? The com¬ 
plaint from those who gain most from being 
respectable which by and large means 
being big—is that the measure docs nothing 
to rid the industry of its less desirable ele¬ 
ments. This has some justice. The big opera¬ 
tors, like Crockfords and parts.of the Grand 
Metropolitan Hotels group, will not get the 
benefits of doing high class business which 
they hoped they would from a lax penalty 
on gaming. But on this Mr Callaghan can 
for the time being be granted the benefit of 
the doubt, on the strength of his belief that 
“ fiscal measures are not in themselves best 
suited to resolve social problems. 1 * 

The new taxes will, Mr Callaghan hopes, 
yield £17 million in a full year. This is a 
mere fleabite when it comes to mopping up 
spare money: consumer spending now runs 
at £23,000 million a year. With the un¬ 
changed duties on football pools and fixed- 
odds coupon betting, gambling will yield no 
more than £50 million in taxes a year. But 
the money staked is probably around £900 
million and consumers’ spending on gam¬ 
bling—stakes less winnings—close on £200 
million. 
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consult us at the earliest planning 
stage. More than 1000 Royal Bank 
branches throughout Canada 
are in an excellent position to provide 
practical help and information 
to anyone interested in 
this growing market. Wholehearted 
co-operation and practical 
assistance is available to you 
through our London offices. 



THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Ittcorporattd in Canada in 1869 with limittd liability 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL • ASSETS OVER $6,000,000,000 

London branches: main branch 6 Lothbury EC2 • MONarch 6633 
west end 2 Cockspur Street swi • WHitehall 7921 


These Shares having been said, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

HEW ISSUE 

1,284,468 Shares 

Madison Fund, Inc. 

$1.20 Convertible Preferred Stock 

(Ciimiilnliie—Pur Value $25 per Share) 

The offering of these Shares, through a rights Is we to holders o] Common Stock 
of the Corporation, was underwritten by an investment banking group 
managed by the undersigned . 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

New Vork, N. Y., March 1,1961 
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Frdm April lfjtfv Electrification means foster trains 
between London and Manchester or Liverpool 
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, and plenty of them, tool 


Prom April 18th you’re going to notice a big 
difference on the line between London and 
Manchesteror Liverpool. Particularly if you're 
3 businessman. You'll have the choice of 
en Inter-city expresses each way between 
Euston and Manchester, eight between 
Euston and Liverpool. All of them with 
estaurant or buffet car service (morning and 


evening Pullman trolns, too). Clean, comfort¬ 
able, crack express trains that will take you 
to your meeting and get you home again 
with plenty of time to spare. These new trains 
take only 2 hours 40 minutes for the Journey 
City-centre to city-centre, with no worries 
about traffic |ams or delays...these are 
some of the big benefits of electrification 


and Inter-city travel that will start on April 
18th. For further information , contactonyBritish 
Rail station , Travel Offu^ or appointed 
Travel Agent. 


isfiinaiisfiTil [ Inter-City 
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THE ECONOMY 

Mining Boom 

T he suspicion that there was a little 
boomlet in consumer demand towards 
the end of last year is confirmed. The 
picture is now beginning to take shape. Even 
though industrial output edged up, the rate 
of stockbuilding by manufacturers plunged 
in the fourth quarter to only £6 million 
compared with £71 million in the previous 
quarter. Stocks held by retailers and whole* 
salers also increased less and the combined 
fall ifl stockbuilding of £75 million from 
£112 million was one of the largest on 
record. Indeed stocks held by car manu¬ 
facturers have actually fallen following the 
stockbuilding in the autumn of last year. 

Is consumer demand still rising ? Almost 
certainly. Car registrations in January were 
high, higher even than a year ago. It looks 
as if the February registrations will be 
almost as buoyant, although not quite as 
much as the figures for HP car sales 
suggest. Shortage of cash can make for 
more HP sales in the short-term even if 
total sales are down, as happened in the 
second quarter of last year. Pre-budget 
buying is now pushing up sales, but the 
industry is also expecting a better 1966 as 
a whole than it did six months ago. New 
registrations, it thinks, could even bold up 
to last year’s level, particularly if the budget 
leaves cars alone. But car manufacturers 
are still cautious, especially about prospects 
for the second half of the year. 

Along with the stock figures, the Board 
of Trade this week also released provisional 
estimates of private fixed investment in the 
fourth quarter. We had expected a. slight 
fall: there was a fractional rise. Manufac¬ 
turers were spending, in real terms, 9 per 
cent more than a year before, but the dis¬ 
tributive and service industries 3 per cent 
less, this fall being more than accounted.for 
by lower investment in shipping. 

Throughout 1965, if the freak wobble 
around the budget is ironed out, manufac¬ 
turing investment remained almost flat at an 
average.of £305 million a quarter. .There 
is no sign yet that it is going to slip from 
this high level: manufacturers' intentions 
at the turn of die year were to push it up 
to about £310 million a quarter in 1966. 
But, failing any recovery in investment 
by shipowners, the squeeze on new 
building work and the absence of invest¬ 
ment incentives could pull investment by 
the distributive trade down further in 1966. 


HOVERCRAFT 

Parting of the Ways 

M r Christopher COCKERELL and the 
government’s National Research 
Development Corporation have parted com¬ 
pany after eight yean .of joint work on 
hovercraft; W because be did not think 
NRDC was doing enough to maintain 
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Britain’s technical, lead and the corporation 
-—with reluctance^because it was- net 
willing in the last resort to back Mr 
Cockerell's judgment. The dispute was not 
over anything as simple as money; Mr 
Cockerell would be the last to complain that 
NRDC had ever stinted funds for hover¬ 
craft research. But he was upset at the 
snail’s pace with which the results were 
being exploited. Sales have been negli¬ 
gible ; services have been at the level of 
joy-riding. If hovercraft had been techni¬ 
cally troublesome, this apathy might have 
been understandable, but for a radically 
new method of transport their pilot-scale 
development has been surprisingly smooth. 
The experimental hovercraft sponsored by 
NRDC are too small to be competitive, but 
bigger ones should more than hold their 
own against alternative forms of transport. 
So what are we waiting for? This is the 
question that Mr Cockerell has been asking, 
with mounting exasperation, until bis 
patience ran out last week-end and he 
resigned from Hovercraft Developments 
Ltd. 


It is an entirely reasonable question to 
ask not only about hovercraft but about a 
whole range of British inventions from 
variable geometry aircraft to microcircuits; 
from aircraft blind landing to vertical take¬ 
off, and not forgetting computer-controlled 
machine tools—all of them successfully 
developed to the point where it only needed 
someone to say “I’ll buy.” But no one 
bought. The hovercraft’s commercial 
break-through looks like being achieved 
through the*good.offices of two.Swedish 
shipping companies who have ordered the 
first, commercially-sized, ^Orton craft. 
The only British companies that have up 
till now been prepared to buy and operate 
hovercraft have all been, without exception, 
small. Yet NRDC has repeatedly offered 
to subsidise the services of anyone willing 
to buy hovercraft and put them into regular 
operation. 

This gap between research and applica¬ 
tion must concern the Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology and the ministry's big failing has 
been its apparent inability to do anything 
about it Sometimes the fault is on the 
inventor’s side, he does not take enough 
trouble to find out what customers wan*. 
But this criticism cannot be levelled against 
Westland Aircraft, which has had the lead¬ 
ing part in hovercraft development and 
which will gain from access to Vickers' test 
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and production fedhries wbvt tint'd* two 
companies. have pooled their hovercraft 
interests. Westland really has tried - 9 it 
would have built virtually whatever the 
customer wanted—if k could have found 
any customers. Mr Cockerell’s despair 
when the Americans and the Japanese begin 
to show more interest in hovercraft than 
any companies in Britain have is under¬ 
standable. But is he right to blame NRDC 
for it? Isn’t this another form ef the 
English sickness? 

UDT v KIRKWOOD 

Better Have Kept Quiet 

n unexpected and unpleasant blow hit 
the secondary banking community at 
the cad of last week. The Court of Appeal 
came down in favour, but far from favour¬ 
ably enough, of United Dominions Trust in 
its case against a Mr Kirkwood, the 
endorsee ef bills made out to UDT. The 
defence claimed that as an unregistered 
money lender (which is not a bank either) 
UDT has no recourse against defaulters. 

The UDT v Kirkwood action was 
regarded in the industry as a test case to 
prove that finance house companies, that 
extend stocking loans, personal loans, 
bridging finance and so on, do so as banks 
recognised in the courts. After Mr 
Mocatta's judgement last June, the defen- 
dent was encouraged to appeal in order to 
establish a precedent once and for all. In 
the event it would have been better to have 
let sleeping dogs lie. The opening passages 
of Lord Denning’s reserved judgement on 
February 24 were discouraging, pointing 
out that on the limited evidence adduced 
by UDT it could not claim tp carry our the 
normally accepted tasks of banking. Lord 
Denning only accepted UDTs claim to be a 
bank on the grounds of its reputation as 
such in the City and because “ if was not for 
judges to put a spoke in the wheel of busi¬ 
ness which was running smoothly and well.” 
Lord Justice Harman dissented, and speci¬ 
fically said that UDT would have to prove 
its case in another action if it wished to do 
so. toed Justice Diplock agreed with Lord 
Denning’s judgement, not. because, the 
evidence proved UDT to be a bank, but 
because the evidence was insufficient to 
prove anything. 

As a test case, the Appeal Court judge¬ 
ment has done positive harm to the 
industry's hopes. A less legalistic judge 
than Lord Diplock, or a less liberal one than 
Lord Denning, could have made it disas¬ 
trous, and this fear will probably prevent 
the industry bringing another such case. 
The Court’s emphasis on the keeping of a 
. current account as the criterion of banking 
is not one that the industry acknowledges. 
There is no statutory definition of what the 
Moneylenders Act describes as the bona 
fide business of banking. Lord Denning in 
his conclusion urged the Board of Trade to 
compile a Register of Bankers; the only 
such register in existence at present is that 
kept for purposes of exemption under 
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Schedule t of the Cotopeniet Act, which 
anyway ody cover* thoee who want exemjv 
tion. If the Mocdon of die courts is 
removed, them is no legal recourse on very 
large amounts of money outstanding. 

Not only are large adMgmts left at risk, 
but while the situation remains open there 
is an unresolved dement in the competition 
by the Finance Houses and others for the 
personal Joan business of joint stock banks, 
the bridging finance business of merchant 
banks and so on. At the same time there is 
an artificial distinction between finance 
houses that are wholly owned subsidiaries 
of banks—Forward Trust of Midland Bank 
for instance—which can use the banking 
facility of their parents in the arrangement 
of their business, as against partly owned or 
independent companies who may now hcsi- 
ate to use their own “ banking ” members. 
There is even an outside chance that a 
bright spark in die Inland Revenue will be 
prompted to question whether customers 
of finance bouse " banks ” have the right to 
deduct tax from their interest payments. 

RAILWAYS 

Something Afoot 

L ast weekend the Minister of Transport, 
Mrs Castle, floated the idea of a 
National Freight Authority. She made it 
clear that this notion only embraced the 
publicly-owned sections of transport—that 
is, British Railways and the Transport Hold¬ 
ing Company (British Road Services)—and 
not the private hauliers. That was sill that 
was clear. But one can speculate on the 
ways the Authority could work. At the least, 
it could be a son of super-information ser¬ 
vice, simply co-ordinating the road and rail 
freight services, and encouraging standard¬ 
isation. Some compulsion might be neces¬ 
sary but the Railways Board and the Hold¬ 
ing Company would still be left to run tbeir 
own businesses. At the other extreme, the 
Authority might assume executive authority 
over the freight side of BRB and the Hold¬ 
ing Company and run a public freight 
service. 

A nice paper idea perhaps, but there are 
dangers. If the Authority is created it 
will presumably attempt to shift freight 
traffic from road to rail, since if it did not 
attempt to make some movement of this 
kind there would be little point to its exist¬ 
ence. But there is not much justification 
for this in economic terms. Other things 
being equal, freight will go the cheapest 
way, and everything suggests that the cheap¬ 
est way is the present way. Even an attempt 
to include the wider question of sodal cost 
would probably not alter the picture much. 
Alsot on the whole, freight goes the way it 
dot* at the moment because it Juts to. Most 
of it is short distance traffic and this must 
use rbad. Only a small proportion goes over 
i$o miles or so* and rail already has a fair 
siiceof this. of the remainder goes by 
road at night—a vtry tational use of capital, 
exactly analogous to the Shift system in fac¬ 
tories. Even Lord Beeching only hoped to 
capture about 2 per cent of all freight traffic 
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back from the road* by means of liner trains. 
But the most telling objection is that to 
split up the railways would not only increase 
the practical problems of running them'but 
also reduce their incentive to eliminate the 
deficit. Admittedly, Mrs Castle pointed out 
the need to give the railways specific sub¬ 
sidies to cover unremunerative but essential 
services. But even if this is done, there is 
still the loss on its other activities to deal 
with. 

This may well be the aim of the whole 
operation. The NUR is still saying 44 no ,v to 
liner trains, a scheme which the Railways 
Board considers a precondition of emerging 
from the red. I* the National Freight Auth¬ 
ority being raised as at least a semblance of 
the long-promised integration to get the 
NUR over the last sticky hurdle into an 
agreement on liner trams? Some new tactic 
is certainly needed. It might succeed. But 
the fact that this latest idea excludes the 
private hauliers is a serious flaw, since it is 
these the unions are chiefly worried about. 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING 

Balance of Which 
Payments? 

A certain amount of confusion-has been 
caused recently by a new set of figures 
cited by the governor of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land of 44 public sector ” spending overseas. 
These show totals of £569 million in *963 
(against a private surplus of £527 million) 
and notably more than that in 1964 and 
1965, which substantially exceeds the 
figures for government spending shown in 
the government's own balance of payments 
statistics. The explanation lies in the in¬ 
clusion of interest payments on government 
stock, including Treasury bills, as well as 
capital transactions in overseas purchases 
and sales of these securities. The usual 
international practice is to make the classifi¬ 
cation according to whether the lender or 
investor is a public or a private person; i.e. 
to distinguish between foreign private or 
foreign government lending to Britain, 
rather than between foreign private invest¬ 
ment in gilt-edged as distinct from equity 
shares. 

The alternative classification is un¬ 
doubtedly an interesting one, and was fully 
described with all proper qualifications in 
the Bank of England quarterly bulletin for 
December, 1964. This study itself empha¬ 
sised the interconnection between the two 
sides of the account; thus British govern¬ 
ment aid, in particular, but to a lesser extent 
also overseas military expenditure, itself 
brings compensating receipts in the form of 
increased foreign spending on British 
exports, which then swell the surplus of the 
private sector. In other words, any given 
44 public’’ deficit will itself help to swell 
the private u surplus," though as happen* 
with private direct investment itself, the 
offset is no more than a partial one. 

The othef thing to remember is that, at 
least in the capitalist west, governments are 
hot normally in business; 90 that, except 
in underdeveloped countries wherfc fcdvem- 
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ments take large continuing loans from 
abroad, one would ordinarily expect the 
government to be in 44 deficit ” overseas and 
the private sector to earn the necessary 
surplus. The American payments figures 
on the Bank of England's formula show 
a government deficit of $5,670 million 
(just over £2,000 million) against a private 
surplus of just over $6,000 million. 

DRUGS 

ICI Steps In 

L ast week Pfizer’s tetracyline patent* 
expired, and with them its dominance 
of the market. The first challenger to ap¬ 
pear has been Imperial GMmical Industries, 
offering its rival oxytetracyline brand— 
Imperacin—at £1 17$. per 100 tablets com¬ 
pared with Pfizer’s present price of £5 xis. 
The chief customer, the Ministry of Health, 
is likely to be delighted. Its struggle with 
Pfizer over prices ever since the drug was 
introduced in 1955 ( at * price of £93 10s. 
per 1,000 tablets) has been a long and bitter 
one. Prices fell very slowly until 1961 
when Mr Enoch Powell, then Minister of 
Health, invoked sections of the Patents Act 
and pointed out that it was possible to 
import drugs from non-patent recognising 
countries like Italy and Poland at prices 
some 60 per cent lowen than those 
being charged by firms in Britain. Pfizer 
challenged this in the courts but ultimately 
lost its case. 

Even ICI is initially importing its oxy¬ 
tetracyline from Italy although it is busy 
setting up plant in its Manchester pharma¬ 
ceutical division as quickly as possible and 
should be in production in a couple of 
months or so. Pfizer professes surprise at 
how ICI can manufacture oxytetracyline so 
cheaply. But do it ICI can, and Pfizer will 
probably find that it can do it too. 

SHORTER NOTES 

Prices for scrap with high copper content 
have leapt up by nearly £100 to over £500 
a ton since January, but rather surprisingly 
this has not resulted in any marked increase 
in supplies. This is mainly because the 
General Post Office and more recently the 
Ministry of Defence have stopped selling 
their higher grades of copper scrap. Scrap 
merchants feel strongly however that it 
would be far more sensible to sell this scrap 
and so relieve the current pressure on prices. 
But the retention of scrap by these govern¬ 
ment departments might well be the first 
step in by-passing the scrap merchant and 
selling directly to flubricators on the condi¬ 
tion that these departments will then have 
the first option on the popper end product* 
they need. 

The rapid growth of the carpet market 
in the UK is now having very wide reper¬ 
cussions, Last week Du Pont was dragged 
in with a new Orion staple specifically 
designed for the carpet trade. The new fibre 
will be produced at a Du Pont factory in 
Holland. 
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British is Best in Bridges 


In the history of disasters Tacoma Nar¬ 
rows does not rank very high. The world 
was pre-occupied with other things at the 
lime and luckily no-one was killed. But 
to builders of suspension bridges it was 
one of the worst things which ever 
happened. Every suspension bridge is a 
balance between stiffness and lightness 
(and therefore economy). When it came to 
spanning the Tacoma Narrows, tucked 
away in Washington State in the north¬ 
west comer of the United States, the 
builders decided to be brave and went 
hard for lightness, putting in a lot less 
steel than was usual at the time. They 
went too far. In a high wind on a dark 
night in 1940, the centra] span began to 
move up and down in a progressively 
more ferocious manner until it finally 
snapped and, ends wagging, the structure 
disappeared into the sea. 

The reaction was inevitable. American 
bridge-builders began to stuff the decks 
of their suspension-bridges with deep 
girders, and, since the United States has 
traditionally been the leader in this field, 
the rest of the world followed to heavier 
and more expensive structures. Now, 
however, there’s a breakthrough. Not— 
perhaps naturally, given ihe history—by 
the Americans, but by the British. The 
new technique is very simple, and is 
incorporated in the Severn bridge, whose 
basic structure was completed this week. 

Essentially the technique springs from 
the observation that a closed box is par¬ 
ticularly strong. Much stronger, weight 
for weight, for instance, than a box with 
two ends open. Much stronger, too, than 
the traditional H-shape in which most 
girders come. The Severn bridge i9 
therefore a series of empty steel boxes 
welded together. Much of the support¬ 
ing, interior, girderwork is dispensed with. 
The boxes are also shallow, no more than 
io feet deep, which makes them more 
aerodynamic, less likely to oscillate with 
the wind and—once again—lighter. A 
lighter deck means that less strength is 
required in the supporting cables and 
towers. It all adds up to a considerable 
saving in steel; and steel can be up to 
50 per cent of the total cost of a suspen¬ 
sion bridge. 

This makes the economics of the Severn 
bridge look pretty good. The Forth sus¬ 
pension bridge, constructed in a 
traditional fashion, cost about £11 mil¬ 
lion. The main span is 3,300 feet long. 
The Severn bridge is 3,240 feet long. This 
is a difference of only 2 per cent; yet the 
Severn bridge is expected, to be 36 per 
cent lighter and 30 per cent cheaper. It 
is true that some of the machinery which 
had to be bought new for the Forth bridge 
was used again on die Severn bridge, and 


this must influence any comparison of 
costs. But there are offsetting factors on 
the other side—for instance, the Forth 
bridge was completed two years ago and 
costs in the construction industry escalate 
quickly. 

The next suspension bridge in the UK 
will probably be the Humber River 
bridge. This will have a main span of 
4,580 feet—the longest in the world—and 
estimates suggest that it could be built for 
£12 million using the box technique. The 
nearest bridge in size is the Narrows sus¬ 
pension bridge in New York which has a 
4,269 foot main span and was completed 
in 1964. This cost ten times what British 
designers expect the Humber bridge to 
come to, and used eight times as much 
steel. This huge discrepancy is partly 
because the Narrows bridge is double¬ 
decked. But even taking this into account 
there is 4.5 times as much steel per square 
foot of roadway in the US bridge as there 
is expected to be in the British one. 

The other advantage of the box tech¬ 
nique is that it lends itself to the “ float¬ 
ing ” method of construction. Under this 
large sections of the deck are pre-fabri- 
cated on the river bank in peace and com¬ 
fort, subsequently being towed out into 
the river and hoisted into position. Time 
lost due to weather is minimised. The 
alternative is to edge the bridge forward, 
strut by strut, out in the open air. In 
choosing to “float” though, the Severn 
bridge-builders may not have been so 
wise. For the river has a particularly high 
tidal range and flows very fast. Manipu¬ 
lating steel structures in mid-stream has 
not been much fun, and in the end the 
Severn bridge will not have been con¬ 
structed any more quickly than the Forth. 

However, once again, this decision 
erred on the side of courage. Bully for 
Britain ; the three companies concerned 
on both the Forth and Severn bridges— 
Dorman Long, Sir William Arrol and 
Cleveland Bridge—can now claim to be 
well ahead on this kind of technology. 
They owe much to the development of 
special steels and to improved welding. 
But the decisive factor was probably a 
rush of bridge-building following quickly 
on a period of relative quiescence ; the 
designers were able to approach the prob¬ 
lem with fresh eyes and over-turn the 
conventional US ideas. 

Not that this is the end of the road. The 
ordinary motorist will not be able to 
appreciate the grandeur of the Severn 
bridge for some time. The bridge has 
still to be fitted out with asphalt road-sur¬ 
facing and lighting and the approach roads 
completed. The present feeling is that 
all this section of the M4 motorway—that 
is,,the 24 miles from Hambrook on the 



Bristol side of the river to Newport in 
Wales—will be open late this year. A 
further 15 miles from Hambrook to Tor- 
marten will be finished early in 1967. 

This brings the whole western section 
of the M4 practically to Wiltshire. At 
the other, eastern, end, the only completed 
bit is the stretch between London’s Crom¬ 
well Road and Maidenhead. After much 
controversy, a line has now been fixed to 
take the motorway on its way past Read¬ 
ing. But, given the lime it takes to com¬ 
plete one of these roads, it will be some 
five years before Reading becomes less 
than a complete traffic hell. Then there 
is still the 40-odd miles over the Berkshire 
downs before Reading and Tormarten are 
joined. On present schedules, this will 
not be completed till well into the 1970’$. 
Like the Severn bridge, the two ends of 
the M4, one in London and one in New¬ 
port, are gently arching towards each 
other. But, unlike the bridge, it’s at a 
plodding, unreYolutionary pace. It’s still 
a slow road weft. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONEY 

The General 

Paris 

G eneral de gaulle has held his 
liquidity meeting at the Elysde; and 
he has laid down a tough French line on the 
international monetary proposals due to be 
re-examined in Paris on Monday and Tues- 

of^Ten. The only official^ertnce to this 
interministerial council was the short sen¬ 
tence uttered by M. Michel Debrl at a 
lunch given for him by the economic and 
financial press: “ The odds are,” said M. 

Debr6, “ that a council presided over by 
General de Gaulle will adopt General de 
Gaulle’s ideas.” So, apparently, it did. 

In grunts and monosyllables, General de 
Gaulle indicated, during this interministerial 
council, that the analysis of the working of 
the international monetary system he had 
made at his famous press conference of 
February 4, 1965, still expressed his 
thought on the subject. Attending this 
interministerial council were the ministerial 
heavyweights, Messrs Pompidou, Couve de 
Murville and Debrfi, as well as M. Perouse, 
official head of the French delegation to the 
Ten’s study group. General de Gaulle, 
whose chief advisor in this field remains the 
foreign minister, Couve de Murville (an old 
lieutenant of M. Jacques Rueff, with appro¬ 
priately orthodox monetary ideas), is still 
convinced that the gold exchange standard 
is a bad system, that there is no proof that 
the United States will reach the end of its 
inflationary pressures*, and that, in con- 

S uence, restoration of the American 
ance of payments is not certain. The 
instructions given by General de Gaulle, at 
least as understood by those present, can 
be summarised in the following way: 

1. There is only one valid foundation for 
the international monetary system: gold 
and again gold. 

2. There is at present no problem of inter¬ 
national liquidity, and discussion of this 
is therefore completely idle. 

3. That said, the French delegation within 
the group of ten is to adopt a flexible 
type of attitude: simultaneously 

denouncing the inanity of the plans for 
the creation of liquidity at present being 
discussed, but remaining within the 
Group and taking part in its meetings. 

French tactics will be to gain time 
presumably through avoiding both a 
compromise and a break. General de 
Gaiffie did not Specify this, and M. 
Ferouse’s department will have to work 
out these tactics during the week. 

4. Generat-de-Gaulle seems to scorn aU 


Says No 

schemes for the creation of liquidity 
alike. Even the collective reserve unit, 
the Cru , which M. Giscard d’Estaing 
put forward as an official French plan, 
does not escape this contempt. 

5. General de Gaulle has not stated his own 
alternative openly, but it is evident from 
all his other remarks: there is only one 
genuine way of envisaging the creation 
of additional liquidity if the world needs 
it one day-—an increase in the price of 
gold. 

These remarks have caused some con¬ 
sternation in the ministry of finance. It is 
pointed out in the rue de Rivoli that the 
Emminger compromise project (see page 
430 of The Economist erf January 29) has 
now been left behind; and that the French 
attitude risks leaving the field open for the 
Americans . . . and for M. Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer, chief of the International 
Monetary Fund. With this destructive 
French attitude, can the group of ten avoid 
running itself into the ground ? 

•Inflation Compared 

Money supply France United 

States 

Increase End-1962 34% 12% 

— October. 1965 

Cost-of-living Index 

Increase End-1962 12% 4 *8% 

—November. 1965 

Source: Internetionel Financiet Statistics. 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITES 

Early Bird Didn*t 

D idn’t what ? Did not g;et the plum 
contract to supply the six new com¬ 
mercial communications satellites that 
Comsat intends to launch for world use in 
1968. When the Early Bird satellite went 
up last spring, there was still doubt about 
whether the concept of an apparently 
stationary space station, rotating at the same 
speed as the earth, would work 22,300 miles 
out ill space. Other companies competing 
for the Comsat contract put in less ambi¬ 
tious submissions in lower and less exacting 
orbits but Comsat took a chance on 
Hughes Aircraft’s Early Bird, and the 
chance came 'off. Early Bird has wotted 
so well that Comsat has decided to stan¬ 
dardise its commercial satellite chain on the 
Hughes system and has scrapped all tes 


other plans. Only it has not given the 
contract to Hughes. 

The company’s reaction to losing the 
order has not been made public, and would 
probably not be printable if it were. 
Granted, Hughes is going to provide the 
four satellites needed to back up the Apollo 
man-on-the-moon programme; it got that 
contract last autumn. But that is not the 
same as providing the commercial network; 
the contract for that, it was announced on 
Monday, is going to TRW Systems (of 
Ramo-Wooldridge). There are differences 
between the way that Hughes and TRW 
keep their satellites’ aerials aligned with the 
earth, but Comsat has in the past shown 
preference for the Hughes method; its 
main reason for by-passing Hughes this time 
round is most likely to be the understand¬ 
able desire not to allow Hughes to acquire- 
by default a monopoly in communications 
satellites. Which would be in line with 
Washington’s (and Comsat’s) love-hate 
relationships with big business. 

GHANA 

Light and Shade 

I T is clear that the new Ghanaian govern¬ 
ment has started with some of the 
foreign sympathy it will so badly need in 
its present economic difficulties. Mr 
Adomakoh, who remains as governor of the 
Bank of Ghana, commands wide respect 
abroad; and foreigners with a knowledge of 
Ghana have been particularly impressed by 
the military government’s appointment of 
Mr E. N. Omaboe as chairman of Ghana’s 
new economic council. In his former role of 
government statistician, Mr Omaboe was 
responsible for the annual economic surveys 
put out by the government: the fact that 
these remained so outspokenly critical was 
a surprise, except to those who took it 
merely as further confirmation that Dr 
Nkrumah himself probably did not read 
these documents as he should have. Finally, 
but not least, General Ankrah’s assurances 
to private business and foreign investors 
have had a firmer ring than such statements 
often have. 

The highly publicised fall in world cocoa 
prices from £352 a ton in 1958 to last year’s 
low. of £140, and theTailure so far of inter¬ 
national efforts to stabilise the market, are 
far from the whole explanation for Ghana’s 
present difficulties, even though cocoa does 
accdunt for almost two-thirds of Ghana’s 
exports (manganese, timber and diamonds 
are- the main others). Nor was Dr 
Mkrumah’s equally publicised spending on 
status symbols like the questionably useful 
Ghanaian navy the whole story. The real 
difficulty has been that Ghana’s 7**year. der 
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velopment plan pur far more emphasis 
on showy industrial property like a steel 
mill, a glass factory and a jute bag manu¬ 
facturing factory (among others) than it did 
on diversifying into production of foreign 
exchange earners like cotton, tobacco, maize, 
rubber and palm oil, for all of which good 
possibilities exist. The so-called “ turn¬ 
key ” factories, bought ready to go into pro¬ 
duction and wholly on credit, are not really 
paying their way, but they have helped land 
Ghana with a foreign debt that has risen 
frorn just under £6 million to well over 
£200 million in the past seven years, on 
which annual repayment instalments alone 
are £26 million. 

The recovery in cocoa prices to their 
present £170 a ton may lift Ghana’s export 
earnings above the previously expected 
£120 million for the current year: the 
present import programme (which might 
si ill be cut) allows for £160 million in 
foreign purchases in 1966. Even so, there 
might not be quite enough to come out 
square after repayment and servicing of the 
international debt. 

But the immediate problem is finding 
foreign exchange from day to day: over the 
past nine years Ghana has run its reserves 
down from some £200 million almost to 
vanishing poinr, and from last May import 
licences were granted only against the pro¬ 
vision of 180 days' credit jbv foreign 
suppliers. The first of these credits, which 
began maturing in December, were paid. 
But since then, many have not been, and 
the Export Credits Guarantee Department 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Tin has been forced down £90 to 
£1,368 a ton over the last month 
by United States selling from its 
stockpile. The General Services 
Administration has loweidd its 
selling price to keep US buyers at 
home (thus relieving the balance of 
payments) and also to counter 
pressure from tin platers to be 
allowed to raise their prices. 

At the present selling rate US stocks 
will run dry around 1970. On the 
high prices of the last three years, 
Malaysia. Thailand and Bolivia have 
managed to squeeze out a little 
more tin. But the gap between 
demand and supply which opened 
in 1961 is still a formidable 15,000 
tons. 

No suitable substitutes are available, 
but will capital venture into 
mining when 75 per cent of free 
world reserves are located in 
politically unstable countries ? 

Our all-itqms. indicator fell 0*2 points 
in the week to March 2. 
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is likely to lose some of its money. On their 
side, Ghanaian importers may face a glow¬ 
ing reluctance by suppliers to ship goods 
without cash on the nail. The new govern¬ 
ment probably needs a moratorium on its 
medium-term debt and a general refinancing 
of its liabilities through the International 
Monetary Fund and die World Bank. If 
this does indeed become one of its aims, a 
first step might involve recasting the budget 
published two days before Dr Nkrumah's 
fall, which once again envisaged a large 
deficit, this time cf £60 million on expendi¬ 
tures of £185 million. 

INDIA 

Tentative Budget 

Calcutta 

aged with payments difficulties (the 
deficit rose by £36 million in 1965), a 
drop of 14 per cent in domestic food output 
and a sharp slowdown in industrial produc¬ 
tion for lack of imported materials and com¬ 
ponents, Mr Sachin Ghaudhuri, India’s new 
finance minister, had little room for 
manoeuvre in his first budget. 

If no new measures are proposed for the 
defence of the rupee it is because import 
saving has already been pressed to danger 
point and a big push in exports is not worth 
attempting while industries are grinding to 
a halt. The budget documents, however, 
contain an implicit promise to place greater 
reliance on the market mechanism in place 
of administrative controls, suggesting a wil- 


US Stockpile Sales of Tin 

'000 tons LME price 



Index Percentage 

1958 ao 100 change on * 
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The economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted eccording to their 
relative shares of world trade hi 1968. 

• Changes relate to this week's figures, but these, 
except for the metal group, ere provisional because 
quotations for taa and wool are not yet available 
beyond lest week. 
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lingness to heed the criticisms made by the 
World Bank on behalf of the aid dub. This 
suggests that the next move will lie with 
the dub, after die Indian prime minister, 
Mrs. Ghandi, personally explains to Wash¬ 
ington what this willingness means in 
concrete terms. 

Domestic considerations explain why die 
attack on inflation—the money supply has 
risen this year by 9 per cent, exceeding the 
economy’s growth by a wide margin—-can¬ 
not be pressed too hard. A valiant effort is 
made to close the budgetary gap by mar¬ 
ginal reductions in development spending 
and raising £80 million in new taxes. Half 
of this is to come from higher duties on 
mass consumption items like sugar and 
tobacco, and a third from a 10 per cent in¬ 
crease in corporate taxes. The actual out¬ 
come depends not on New Ddhi but on 
the states whose fiscal irresponsibility 
accounted for two-thirds of last year’s large 
deficit. 

To set an example, New Delhi has 
decided not to embark on any new capital 
projects this year except for a £4 million 
steel plant at Bokaro to be built with Rus¬ 
sian assistance over the next four years. 
Many critics feel, however, that this res¬ 
traint in spending does not go far enough, 
although what they want to cut out is invest¬ 
ment in welfare rather than in industry. But 
at least one business group, representing 
mainly foreign interests, concedes chat wel¬ 
fare commitments are necessary to safeguard 
social stability. Curiously, no comment is 
made from any quarter on defence expendi¬ 
ture of £600 million, which takes up 18 per 
cent of New Delhi’s total spending. All 
New Delhi has promised is to stabilise the 
defence budget at this level (this year’s in¬ 
crease was only to meet salary and wage 
rises); China’s continuing hostility is the 
excuse this time. 

The rise in corporate taxes, which inci¬ 
dentally increases their incidence on foreign 
branch operations to 70 per cent, was in 
tiie circumstances inevitable, but the finance 
minister has tried to soften the blow by 
giving selective reliefs. Stock exchanges 
have, as is to be expected, reacted bearishly, 
warranting little hope of a revival of the 
capital market. 

DRUGS 

Quinine is Scarce 

U ntil recently, quinine as a drug was 
regarded as distinctly quaint. But 
reports from the Far East on outbreaks of 
resistance to the most modern anti-malarial 
drugs—mostly chloroquine and its com¬ 
pounds—have caused a new demand for 
quinine. (Most resistant strains can be con¬ 
trolled by quinine although it docs not 
prevent future attacks.) With sizeable 
numbers of troops going down with malaria, 
the American government has been review¬ 
ing its quinine stockpile—of which it sold 
some 125 tons, about half its total supply, 
to a European consortium—including 
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Britain—throe years ago. The American 
government has since regretted its decision 
and gone shopping round the world, price 
no object, only to find that quinine is almost 
non-extotant. 

Quinine comes from the bark of the 
cinchona tree (so does a newish drug to 
control heartbeats) and 90 per cent of world 
supplies from two trouble spots—the Congo 
and Indonesia. The Congo's supplies 
(which have been depleted by over-stripping 
the trees until they die) goes mainly to 
Germany, and is only a trickle at that. 
Quinine supplies from Indonesia have 
stopped altogether, tone was finding its way 
into China but nobody knows what is hap¬ 
pening now. It is likely that the Java 
plantations have fallen into decay. There 
is some fairly low quality quinine in India, 
in Madras and Bengal, but again stripping 
has damaged die trees and the amount pro¬ 
duced is negligible. What is produced is 
being squabbled over. 

The main British supplier, Howard of 
Ilford, tod its quinine interests lock, stock 
barrel and chemists some three years ago to 
Lake Gruicksbank Ltd.—now the only 
source in Britain. British users of quinine, 
mainly tonic water manufacturers, all com¬ 
plain of the difficulty in getting hold of it 
and of prices having soared from 3s. to 18s. 
an ounce and now there appears to be no 
ceiling at all. It is thought that many manu¬ 
facturers are now using the bark of one 
species of cinchona tree—succirubra—which 
has a lower quinine content but provides the 
familiar bitter taste, which is all they require 
quinine for. All in all it looks as if quinine 
could be quite a money spinner for an 
enterprising planter. 

ENERGY 

Six in Search of a Policy 

Brussels 

he common market commission seems 
to have lost all hope of getting the Six 
to agree on a common energy policy in the 
near future. The essential of any such 
policy would be to decide to replace Euro¬ 
pean coal by imports of cheaper forms of 
energy—American coal and, of course, oil 
—in an organised way. This would involve 
agreeing both on a common price and a 
common procedure for resettling workers 
from the European coalmining areas. Four 
years ago an expert committee, drawn from 
the commission, from the High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Community 
and from Euratom, proposed such a policy. 
It sought to line up European energy prices 
at world market levels and phase out coal 
production gradually through subsidies. 
The plan was rejected 
The vice j$ci«dent of the common market 
commission, Mariolin, has now sub¬ 
mitted a new plgn which deals only with 
oil and gas, the two forms of energy that 
come under the coatiriission's competence. 
Mariolin’s plan, which he drew up after 
discussions with the heads of all the major 
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international oil companies and with the 
governments of the Six, proposes : 

1. That the Community as such should 
discuss the problem of security of supply 
with the international companies and other 
western countries—principally Britain and 
the United States. These discussions should 
be continued on a permanent footing in the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. 

2. Germany and Italy should imitate 
France by harmonising their tax legislation 
on oil prospecting with that of the United 
States. The Commission feels that even 
if this were done, it might still be necessary 
to subsidise European exploration directly. 
The Commission is not suggesting aid to 
small companies to distribute oil products, 
which would mean an immediate clash with 
the big British, Dutch and American com¬ 
panies already in the market. 

Curiously, the Commission appears to 
recognise the legitimacy of France's import 
control policy, which aims to diversify its 
sources of supply, although it does ask the 
French government to explain how it means 
to reconcile its policy with the Treaty of 
Rome. In other words, the Commission 
has left it to Paris to suggest modifications 
in its procedure. Also curious is the fact 
that the Commission wants functionaries of 
the Six to hold a yearly investigation into 
contracts for the supply of natural gas. If 
this proposal is accepted, it will mean ex¬ 
posing Holland's whole policy for exporting 
its natural gas to an annual inquisition. 

EUROPEAN CAPITAL MARKETS 

A Bank as Borrower 

T his week's disclosure by Bankers Trust 
Company, of New York, that it plans 
a $25 million, 20-year bond issue in Europe, 
probably about May, attracted unusual 
attention. This will be the first bank to join 
the throng of American business companies 
that have been borrowing so heavily in 
Europe’s capital markets as a result of 
President Johnson’s “ voluntary ” restraints 
on capital exports from the United States. 
In form, however, the proposed Bankers 
Trust borrowing would not differ funda¬ 
mentally from the borrowings made by 
American industrial concerns. Specifically, 
this means that there is no intention of 
using the $2$ million of long-term money 
for direct, short-term lending by the bank. 
The proceeds here, as in the case of other 
American concerns, are intended for capital 
investment in Europe. 

The bond issue is to be made by a sub¬ 
sidiary of Bankers Trust, Bankers Inter¬ 
national (Luxemburg SA), through which 
the American parent bank has bought its 
way into some European banks. Through 
the Luxemburg subsidiary, Bankers Trust 
now owns a stake in Union des Mines, a 
Paris bank 'that merged with the Banque 
Suez; and, together with Union des Mines, 
Bankers International (Lmcembiirg) 
acquired an interest in the former 
Kreglinger Bank in Belgium, now known as 
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the Banque Benelux. Bankers Trust plans 
to use the proceeds of its proposed Euro¬ 
pean bond issue for further expansions. 

In the United States, Bankers Trust is 
now in the process of forming a holding 
company which would own the bank and its 
subsidiaries. This would give the bank 
greater freedom in such matters as taking an 
equity interest (through the holding com¬ 
pany) in American business concerns. The 
proposal has been approved by the New 
York State Banking Board, but not yet by 
the federal authorities, and this in turn 
is holding up the proposed European bond 
issue. The plan is for the holding company 
in New York to guarantee the bonds, which 
are to be spiced with the Attraction of con¬ 
version into shares in the New York holding 
company the terms of which, like the 
coupon and issue price, have yet to be 
decided. 


BRAZIL 

Taxing the Jet Set 

Rio de Janeiro 

0 the few rich in Brazil—few and very 
rich—the idea of paying tax to the 
government is total anathema. It has always 
been easier—and cheaper—to bribe the tax 
man than to pay the tax. * But in the 
Ministry of Finance Sr Orlando Travancas, 
the director general of the income tax 
department, has made it quite clear that 
things are not going to go on like this. 

Sr Travancas’ chief weapon in his noble 
crusade is the latest and most efficient in 
the tax man’s armoury—the computer. With 
two IBM 1401’s in Rio and a Univac 1004 
in Sao Paulo, and eleven more on order, his 
department is building up an elephantine 
memory system in each of Brazil’s ten fiscal 
regions. And computers are neither forget¬ 
ful nor corruptible. 

But Sr Travancas is not leaving it all to 
the computers. Aided by the recent Law 
of Ostentation and Evasion he is checking 
up on people who seem to be living above 
their declared incomes. While the well- 
reported jet-set is relatively easy to investi¬ 
gate, Sr Travancas is also after the lawyers, 
doctors, salesmen and private businesses 
who in the past have often made use of 
false receipts to boost the proportion of 
their incomes on which tax can be 
reclaimed. There have been cases, for in¬ 
stance, of winners of the state lottery, which 
is tax free, selling their tickets to rich men 
who need to account for their incomes. He 
also wants to make things easier for tax¬ 
payers who have % genuine grounds for 
rebates. 

Companies, especially those of foreign 
origin, nave always been easier to tax. But 
many big companies feel, probably rightly, 
that if more people paid up, prices would 
not have to rise so often. Though tax 
returns are hard to assess, published figures 
show that tax revenue has almost doubled 
since 1963—and Sr Travancas claims that 
there are a million and a half dodgers still 
to come into the net. 
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*f«7 notes: 



Why is that Giraffe weari ng an Aluminium hat7 


Because he’s got a degree in econonm s. 

/ don 't follow . . . 

Just as well—you’d never keep up. 

Keep up? 

The length ofliis legs. you know. 

A fit giraffe can outrun a nu rlioiv\ J'wo i.u rlunsrs m larf. 

What ’s that got to do with notioniit \ ? 

Nothing. 

Then what . . . ? Look . let's stmt again; why is that gi*nj[t 
wearing an aluminium hat? 

Because he’s got a degree in economics. You sec*, he realises that 

aluminium (Baco Aluminium, of course) is consistently available at stable prices. 

Aluminium is especially good for electr ics and roofing materials and 

castings and things like i lmt. And hats. New ideas take shape in 

Baco Aluminium. And there’s no shortage of aluminium- 

very important too when it comes to replacements. 

Replatemau' ? 

Yes—c\en aluminium hats wear out sometimes. Why not ’phone 
British Aluminium on London Trafalgar 8888—they know more about 
aluminium than 1. They know more about it than anyone. 

Just one thing puzzles me . If In's got a degree in economics, why doesn't 
he ivear a mortar-board? 

A giraffe in a mortar-board / Don’t be ridiculous ... 

Aluminium It contlituntly available at steady prices. Light, strong, durable 
and ruatfraa. of tho commonly used metals aluminium has an electrical conductivity 
second only to copper. Aluminium can be welded, pressed, spun, cast, 
stamped, brazed, painted, printed polished, patterned .... 


BACO ALUMINIUM 

hom THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD. 
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mestos! 

Ns is Hie poNcy for you 


RBBEGLASSUMTED 
pbys many parts in 



The 

‘INVESTOR’ 

Policy 

You cannot buy shares in the Scottish 
Widows’Fund and Life Assurance Society, 
the outstandingly successful with-profits 
life office, but you can through this new 
policy take advantage of the investment 
skill of its ma nagement. 


Write or phone today /or a copy of the booklet daacrfcfaff the policy 


Grouped together here ere some of the new shapes 
lioently launched or soon to be seen on the seas. 

Jointly they emphasize the wide variety of developments 
recently made m marine design end construe tion. 
Individually, each in its own class establishes important 
precedents which will be corriod forward - these on 
the forerunners of the ships of tomorrow. 

Significantly, every one of them makes elusive (r>e of 
one or more r ibregljsr. products. Fibreglass insulation 
for the greater comfort and protection of passengers, 
crew and cargo and lo ensure full economy ot opera non 
in engine and plant Filxuglnss Reinforced Plasm s (FRI'; 
for lifeboat hulls and ships' fittings and applum 
Fibreglass products are playing many parts in Hut 
making of tomorrow's ships. 




ST. HELENS • LANCASHIRE • Tel: St. Helens 24022 
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LONDON STOCK MARKET 


WALL STREET 


Preparing for the Unprecedented 


T roubled first, it seems, by doubts about 
the date of the election and, when it 
was finally announced, by the prospect of a 
Labour government with a larger majority, 
the London stock market dropped 2% in 
the week to Wednesday. A further depress¬ 
ing influence came from Wall Street, now 
7% below its momentous new year 1000, 
and still falling. 

London's fall has been small, but 
steady and surely overdue. Since last sum¬ 
mer, when the Conservatives lost the lead 
in the opinion polls along with sterling's 
recovery, investors have shut their eyes to 
politics. The Labour recovery, as well as 
the squeeze on profits, have been ignored. 
The buying, which has lifted the market 
17%, has been indiscriminate. This aban¬ 
don is now being corrected. Company 
profits have been advancing very slowly, 
as The Economist’s analysis has shown. 
The Financial Times analysis of dividends 
in February showed a sjight fall on 
February, 1965. 

Politics is only the immediate cause of 
the recent fall. Last summer, when the 
Conservatives established a substantial lead 
in the polls, the market was in the doldrums, 
whereas in the previous February, when the 
Conservatives edged ahead, it was rising 
strongly. Since then the share index has 
departed from its association with Conser¬ 
vative popularity as shown by the Gallup 
Poll, an association that was strongly estab¬ 
lished in 1958-59. Then, the election came 
in the middle of a bull market and the Con¬ 
servative victory sent the EconomisUYLxtA 
Indicator up 10% in one week. Sir Winston 
Churchill’s victory in 1951, by contrast, 
was preceded by a market rise, but was fol¬ 
lowed by a big market fall—as the new 
government had to resort to a credit 
squeeze in its first week. 


Politics are an influence; tough econo¬ 
mies can be a bigger one. But the market 
could be about to face a situation without 
precedent in English politics, the return of 
a Labour government with a larger majority. 
There are certainly few apparent reasons 
for cheer, not even for the “ nationalisation 
steels”—it would be foolhardy to assume 
that the government remains committed to 
last spring’s nationalisation terms, or even 
to that particular nationalisation form. And 
that other market standby for a period of 
Labour rule, a fall in interest rates, looks 
decidedly worn against the experience of 
the past eighteen months—and the portents 
of this week’s 7 i% savings certificate. 

The main prop to the market will come 
from the high yield base that has developed 
over the past five years as shares have failed 
to rise in line with dividends. The Finan¬ 
cial Times -Actuaries 500 share index now 
yields 5.4%. Consols 2i% yield 6.6%. 
The nearer these two yields approach to 
each other the less dividend growth the 
market is discounting. Industry’s capital 
spending is no longer rising and may soon 
fall; the big company funding programme 
now seems to be running down, yet the 
pressures of the payments balance sets a 
distinct limit to the possible fall in interest 
rates. 

Whether a slide on Wall Street will affect 
London remains to be seen; the two 
markets moved independently between 
1962 and last summer. In any case London 
investors should buy with more discrimina¬ 
tion than they sell over the next few 
months; they should not be so frightened 
by inflation that they throw good cash after 
bad shares. The time to buy will come 
when the market is full of unreasonable 
gloom. 


POLITICS AND THE MARKET. 



tN4 


ISM 


Inflationary Squeeze 

New York 

W all street’s decline picked up hew 
speed last week. TTie Dow /ones 
industrial average fell 13.70 on Tuesday, 
its sharpest fall for eight months ; turnover 
was high, even for these days, at over 11 
million shares. Hopes that this would be a 
“ selling climax ” were dashed on Wednes¬ 
day by a further drop of 6.18. The decline 
swept along blue chips and speculative 
issues indiscriminately, and carried the 
average below 940. 

The root of this market reappraisal lies in 
fears of higher taxes, tighter money, and 
perhaps wage and price controls, measures 
which Washington might adopt to counter 
inflation. But this time many investors un¬ 
doubtedly arc selling simply because prices 
are going down. Another, and probably 
longer-lasting, factor that is attracting in¬ 
creasing attention is the widening spread 
between dividend yields on stocks, and 
interest yields on bonds and other alterna¬ 
tive investments caused by the rise in 
interest rates. 

The bond market has been in deep price 
slump for many months now, and yields 
on some types of debt securities are pro¬ 
bably as high as they have been at any time 
this century. One issue of high-grade 
utility bonds was marketed in February with 
a yield of over 5%. With average stock 
yields somewhere around 3%, some market 
analysts say the spread between the return 
on stocks and the return on high-grade 
bonds, at around a full two percentage 
points, is the widest in living memoir. The 
effect of higher interest rates can be seen 
particularly in utility stocks, which, since 
their issuers are subject to government rate 
regulation, are often considered fixed- 
dividend securities, comparable to bonds: 
the Dow Jones utility average has been fall¬ 
ing longer and harder than the industrial 
index—10 per cent in just over three 
months. Consolidated Edison, the big New 
York City electric power producer, is at 
its lowest price since 1962, $39}. Many 
analysts take this as a sign that the whole 
economy is in a 41 financial bind.” 

Corporate capital spending is soaring and 
retained earnings and depreciation are no 
longer sufficient. Companies are pouring 
out bonds to raise the cash: the bond market 
is congested, yields are rising sharply and 
stocks—industrial as well as utility—are fol¬ 
lowing bond prices down. 

Banks are competing for money, too, by 
offering individual savers some of the high¬ 
est interest returns ever. When First 
National City Bank of New York on Monday 
offered an unheard-of 5 per cent on certifi- 


1M§ 
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ostes of deposit (the highest return pre¬ 
viously had been 4} per cent) other major 
New York banks followed; on Tuesday 
share prices cracked. Fust National City’s 
move alone did not break the stock market 
but the promise of still higher returns to 
savers has already encouraged investors to 
sell stocks, or cancel planned purchases, to 
deposit their money with the banks. Since 
corporate profits and dividends are still ris¬ 
ing stroagly, there could still be a stock rally 
soon. But many brokers, looking at the tight 
money position, think things could well get 
worse. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 

Thumb in the Dike? 

I neluctably, the Chancellor's attention 
has been drawn to the friendly society 
movement, which has been developing a 
new type of society aimed at the investor 
looking for tax free pains rather than the 
industrial worker paying for sickness bene¬ 
fit and life insurance. The friendly 
societies’ exemption from tax was meant to 
be a concession to the poor, who have 
traditionally formed the membership of the 
movement. The boost given to the declin¬ 
ing movement by some efficient investing 
societies could hardly be expected to please 
the Treasury. The latest society to be 
formed, M & G an offshoot of Municipal 
and General Securities, the unit trust man¬ 
agers, has been attracting £100,000 a day 
from investors, many advised by stock¬ 
brokers, who receive no commission for 
introducing business as they would from 
a unit trust. 

The tax concession, then, may need 
amendment to separate these new societies 
from the old. Yet the tax relief given to 
life insurance payments is a precedent 
against making a change; it was reintro¬ 
duced by Gladstone in 1833 expressly to 
help those with no capital to leave to main¬ 
tain widows and children. The welfare 
state has made universal relief unnecessary, 
but the relief remains. The savings certi¬ 
ficate, which resembles the savings bonds 
offered by some friendly societies, enjoys 
tax exemption and is consequently most 
attractive to surtax payers. 

If the friendly societies’ tax exemption is 
removed, the big investors will still be able 
to minimise their tax and continue to in¬ 
crease their capital wealth. Unless their 
money is attracted, the forming of societies 
will be impeded, since small funds have 
high expense ratios. The poor could ride 
on the back of the rich and $0 earn a worth¬ 
while return on their savings. The assured 
compound rate of interest offered by socie¬ 
ties is 4*% **x free, which is ,1% more 
than the return on the new savings certifi¬ 
cates ; and M ft G estimates 6 -}% for the 
actual growth qf ki bonds over a ten year 
period, thanks to the equity investment. 
Before die Chancellor puts ms thumb in 
the tax breach he might,weigh the small tax 
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toss the Exchequer it likely to suffer (the 
maximum sum anyone ca4 fewest in the new 
friendly societies is about £^50—half-the 
limit for the new savings certmones) against 
the help the societies can give to the small 
saver. 


CORPORATION TAX 

The Guessing Continues 

M r callaghan gave no clue about the 
rate of corporation tax in his 
budgetary statement of intent, but over the 
past year there have been some important 
indicators. Mr Callaghan last April implied 
a rate between 35% and 40*0. The 35% 
rate would have given the same tax yield 
as the profits and income tax system that 
applied in 1964/65 ; but since then invest¬ 
ment allowances, devalued by corporation 
tax, have been replaced by cash grants. 
This change must lift the 44 equivalent rate.” 
The Treasury obviously foresaw the bunch¬ 
ing of dividends to take advantage of the 
net dividend provisions of the transitional 
period, since it tied die allowed increase to 
actual profit increases. It almost, certainly 
did not foresee, however, the payment of 
large dividends from subsidiaries to parents 
to allow the parents to pay net dividends 
for up to four or five years. The law will 
surely be changed to stop this loophole. 

The transitional arrangements appear to 
hit the Revenue's tax yield, but in tact the 
shortening of the dene lag between making 
the profit and paying the consequent tax 
has been shortened under the new system, 
so the annual tax flow is not materially 
affected. But the Chancellor could use the 
relatively small tax leaks—as a result of 
switching shares into debentures, for 
instance—as an argument for a marginal 
increase in the corporation tax rate. He 
should, nonetheless, pause before doing so. 
The corporation tax yield will be a 
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function of company profits; the withhold¬ 
ing tax yield will bealunotfat of dividends, 
which are likely to'move m either direction 
much less sharply than profits. If profits 
fall, the total tax yield from companies and 
dividends will be higher than under the 
past system since dividends tend to be held 
despite falling profits. So unless the 
government allows for this nlative increase 
in tax (at a time of falling profits) there will 
be a fiscally deflationary effect. Since 
profits are, in fact, likely to fall, this might 
be read as making a strong argument tor 
keeping corporation tax down to help com¬ 
panies to self-finance their investment 
projects—even if this means some increase 
m income tax. # 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 

No Merging Yet 

T he Ministry of Technology would like 
to see English Electric merge its com¬ 
puter interests with International Com¬ 
puters and Tabulators, but English Electric 
understandably resists the pressure. ICT 
had overdrafts of £2.8 million on Septem¬ 
ber 30th and its 1900 series computers 
are not yet bringing in profits, so the cash 
position is likely to remain very tipht for 
some time, and English Electric has 
enough cash problems of its own already. 
Overdrafts and acceptances were up to 
£24.8 million on December 31st. The 
remaining calls on the £15 million deben¬ 
ture issue, however, will bring in £11 mil¬ 
lion and there will be a temporary easing of 
liquidity. But financing the manufacture of 
heavy plant will lift overdrafts again. Merg¬ 
ing with ICT, even if the two companies 
saw eye to eye on computers, would give 
English Electric few advantages. 

The company’s strategy must he to free 
the cash it has locked up in shares and loans 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Prices continue to drift. 

NEW YORK 

Prices collapsed on. very high 
trading volume on Tuesday. 


JAPAN 

The only major bourse to 
rise over the week. 
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in the British Aircraft Corporation and de¬ 
ploy it in its other more profitable interests. 
Implementation of jtbc Plowden Report 
would make the stock market r if not every¬ 
one else, feel a lot happier about the com¬ 
pany. The consumer durable industry is 
too big and everyone in it would be better 
off if someone else withdrew. English 
Electric is staying independent in the busi¬ 
ness, but its reciprocal manufacturing 
arrangement with Associated Electrical 
could well be the first sicn of a merger and 
ensuing reduction in the industry’s capacity. 
English Electric may also be prompted into 
mergers by the run down in Central Elec¬ 
tricity Generating Board orders for generat¬ 
ing plant which could eventually cat into 
its profits. The formation of a jointly 
owned company with Wcstinghousc to 
make semi-conductor devices looks a 
sensible though small move to widen 
English Electric’s interests still further. 

The shares yield 4.16% at 46s. 9d. They 
have enjoyed nearly a threefold rise over the 
past three years, and the company’s trading 
margins and return on capital reached their 
highest levels for ten years in 1965. The 
trading profit record is comparatively steady 
despite the involvement in nuclear power 
and aircraft, but gearing has caused earnings 
to fluctuate. The dividend is to remain 
unchanged for 1966 and a further 20'V, 
increase in profits and 28% increase in 
earnings (allowing for the changed tax 
system) cannot be counted likely. The 
shares could easily come back to 40s. and 
could well drop towards 35s. in a weak 
market, where the yield would be an 
attractive 6.4 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

Floating Metals Off 

A t one level, ICI is showing unexpected 
flexibility in its decision to float off its 
subsidiary, Imperial Metal Industries. IMI 
is something of a historical accident: ICI 
acquired Kynoch Metals with the old Nobel 
Industries when it was first formed. The 
rest accumulated more or less logically: the 
exotic metals, more elaborate fabricating 
facilities and, most recently, the new com¬ 
panies making aluminium with Alcoa in 
Impalco and tubing with Yorkshire Metals 
in Yorkshire Imperial. So the flotation of 
IMI is logical enough, chemicals have 
little in common with the fabrication of 
non-ferrous metals—except that big com¬ 
panies don't often choose to operate through 
partly-owned subsidiaries. 

Only ten million shares— 10.4% of the 
equity—are being offered to the market 
at about (taking last year's profits as £4.7 
million) 12 times earnings; the 9 % divi¬ 
dend gives a yield of 5.8%. At the 
same time, IMI is issuing £10 million of 
loan stock. The high price that ICI was 
prepared to pay for its £50 million loan 
last year betrayed Ireal eagerness to get hold 
of some cash. The IMI operation couJd 
well have been spurred by the same, 
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presumably uasatiafitd, need. The institu¬ 
tions have enough ICI paper, and, rather 
tjhan let IMI's expansion pigns add further 
tjp/its demands on cash* ICt is, selling some 
tf its assets. However, if ICI is short of 
cash, this has only speeded up a move that 
was planned when IMI was set up as a 
separate financial entity four years ago. It 
is the only part of ICI that can be treated 
in this way; other divisions are more closely 
integrated into ICI’s main activities. But 
Id must know that in a company 
entirely dominated by a giant is not attrac¬ 
tive to outside investors. There may be 
more to come yet. 

LLOYD'S PACKING WAREHOUSES 

Something New , 
Something True 

L loyd’s packing warehouses may yet 
defeat the Cope, Allman takeover bid, 
or get a higher price from the bidder. 
There are 110 obvious competitors for the 
capital of rhis awkwardly assorted holding 
company, but Lloyd's profit forecast makes 
Cope, Allman's bid, worth 30s. 3d., look too 
low. The new Lloyd's board is forecasting 
practically doubled profits of £500.000, and 
a big increase thereafter, perhaps £250,000. 
This will be accomplished by more than 
halving parent company costs, and by a 
number of paring operations on some of the 
less profitable of Lloyd’s subsidiaries and 
within the surviving ones. The automotive 
side (Turtle Wax, Molyslip, Dupli-color) 
will add another £50,000 to its contribution. 

In reply to this defence forecast Slater 
Walker, which is handling the bid for Cope, 
Allman, will now set out Lloyd's indifferent 
record at achieving its forecasts, its string 
of attempted recoveries and reorganisations, 
and its current chairman's earlier unstinted 
and specific praise for the ex-managing dir¬ 
ector of the group, at whose door the 
Lloyd’s board is now laying the blame for 
failing before where it hopes to succeed now. 
At the same time Cope, Allman’s projected 
earnings growth cum the Lloyd's forecasts 
does not compare badly with Lloyd's hopes, 
and due weight will no doubt be given, as 
it has in previous market forays by Cope, 
Allman, to the success of its chairman, Mr 
L. J. Matchan, in always meeting his fore¬ 
casts. A higher bid might clinch it. 


GRANADA 

Hard Going 

L ast year Granada had to bear the full 
increased television levy and the higher 
Independent Television Authority fee; to¬ 
gether these took £6.2 million, compared 
with £1.5 million in the previous year. 
Trading profit for the group was not sur¬ 
prisingly down, from £6.7 million to £5.1 
million; the fall would have been worse but 
for the inclusion of six new subsidiaries in 
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the fear’s results, and an improvement m 
profits from the other members of the group. 
The sudden jujxro in the TV- side’s costs 
will not be refSeBfiw, but this year the tele¬ 
vision rentfci 4ttd office equipment leasing 
subsidiaries (stall unprofitable) will have to 
bear the loss of investment allowances. But 
a small increase in leasing charges, unlikely 
to be resisted by the market, will eventually 
offset this loss. 

Earnings at their present level would only 
just cover the payment of gross dividends, so 
the shareholders will be looking for a profits 
increase to give their dividends security. 
The chairman, Mr Sidney Bernstein, makes 
no forecast beyond saying that some of the 
new ventures have been “ hard going ” and 
that the “ shake-down period seems to be 
over." Economic conditions, though, pet 
no easier and a decline in TV advertising 
and a slowing in the growth of rental and 
leasing, even if comparatively small, could 
leave Granada's results next year looking 
dismal. But Granada does have seven pro¬ 
grammes in the top TV twenty, including 
Coronation Street, now first and third, 9plit 
by Rediffusinn's Double Your Money; this 
gives it a good advertising pull. It should 
not take long to recover from the levy knock. 

The 4 A ’ (non-voiing) shares yield 
6.4% at 38s. 6d. They have made little 
headway since mid-1964 and seem unlikely 
to rise over the next year. But the company 
has no cash problems and should be able to 
pay even a short earned dividend comfort¬ 
ably, so holding is justified. 


James’s Bonds 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes a more attractive issue of 
National Savings Certificates from 
March 28th: 'The more savings I 
can secure, the less taxes I will 
have to raise." 

Although national savings con¬ 
tinue to increase, it is at a mere 1 per 
cent per year, lagging well behind 
national income a head. The chart 
shows the amounts remaining in¬ 
vested in national savings over the 
last two years. They are liable to 
seasonal fluctuations : for in¬ 
stance, withdrawals for summer 
holidays. (Are you discovering the 
Bahamas this year?) 

SAVING S CERTIFICATES —| 3000 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BONOS 
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Schroders Limited 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Gordon Richardson, circulated with the Report and Accounts for 

the year ended 31st December 1965. 


THE BOARD 

1965 saw important changes in the composition of the Board of your 
Company. In the first place Mr. Helmut Schroder decided to retire from 
the Chairmanship df the Group and from the Boards of Schroder Limited 
and of J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Limited on 30th December, 
1965. Mr. Schroder had served forty years as a director or partner of 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Limited or its predecessor firm and was 
within a few days of his sixty-fifth birthday. He had formally assumed the 
position of head of the firm in 1940 on the death of his father, but for some 
years before that the main burdens of responsibility had fallen on to his 
shoulders owing to his father's ill-health. He assumed his responsibilities 
in very arduous times and saw the business through the dislocations of 
war to its present position. We all owe him a great debt of gratitude for 
this achievement and for the example of his massive and unsclfregarding 
integrity. It is my intention to propose at the Annual General Meeting 
that he is appointed to the honorary position of President of your Company. 
The family's link with your Company is of course also maintained through 
Mr. Schroder's son, Mr. Bruno Schroder, who is a member of the Board. 

Mr. H. F. Tiarks, whose family has for three generations been associated 
with the Schroder business and who himself became a partner of J. Henry 
Schroder A Co. in 1926 on the same day as Mr. Helmut Schroder, also 
decided to retire from the Board of Schroders Limited on 30th December, 
1965. We received his resignation with great regret. 

We were happy to welcome to the Board during the year Mr. John I. 
Howell, Mr. Michael Vcrey and Mr. John Bayley. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The consolidated profit of the Group for the year to 31st December, 1965, 
after taxation and after transfers to inner reserves, amounted to £709,000 
compared with £658,000 for the previous year. 

Where applicable the rate of corporation tax has been estimated at 40 
per cent. The'benefit arising during the year due to the lower charge for 
corporate tax has been taken into the inner reserves and is not reflected in 
the increased profit of the Group. 

The results shown for 1965 arc thus comparable with those for 1964 and 
reflect the higher earnings achieved both in London and New York. 

DIVIDENDS 

An interim dividend of 3} per cent, was paid in October last and the 
directors now recommend a final dividend of 6! per cent, giving a total of 
10 per cent, for the year. This compares with a total dividend of 91 per 
cent, for 1964. 

The provisions contained in Section 83 of the Finance Act, 1965, allow ' 
the Company to obtain a taxation benefit by advancing to a date prior to 
6th April, 1966, the payment of the interim dividend which would normally 
be paid in October, 1966. it is therefore proposed to pay, at the same time 
as the final dividend referred to above, an interim dividend in respect of 
the year to 31st December, 1966, at the rate of 3! per cent. 

LONDON 

The activities of J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Limited were much 
affected by. the economic measures taken by the Government during the 
year and the conditions which prompted them. While these factors in¬ 
fluenced the pattern and, in some areas, the volume of our business, the 
overall profits earned in London were somewhat higher than in 1964. 

The domestic activities of the Banking Division were limited by the 
quantitative control imposed on the banking system. 

The Company Finance Division had another busy year, both in arrang¬ 
ing long-term finance for our customers and in providing them with 
financial advioe. Following the Finance Act, 1965, there was a marked 
switch from issues of ordinary shares to issues of fixed-interest securities 
by companies requiring long-term finance, and we arranged such issues 
for some twenty-one customers during the year. 

The funds managed by the investment Division increased by some £40 
mUioo. {hiring the year, reaching a total of rather more than £380 million 
by th# end of December. This growth again reflected the acquisition of 


several important new accounts as well as the steady accrual of new money 
to the pension funds wc manage. The pension funds are an increasingly 
important part of our investment business and represented 48 per cent, of 
the fund;) managed at the end of the year. 

SCOTLAND 9 

National Commercial A Schroders Limited, which you will remember was 
formed jointly by National Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited, Lloyds 
and Scottish Limited and ourselves in January, 1965, as a new merchant 
bank operating in Scotland, has been well received by Scottish industry 
and commerce and the results achieved in the first year of its operations 
have exceeded our cxpcctulions. 

NEW YORK 

Our American group benefited from the favourable economic environ¬ 
ment which has existed in the United States for a prolonged period. 

J. llcnry Schroder Banking Corporation and Schroder Trust Company 
maintained tlicir credit activities at approximately the same level as in (lie 
previous year. 

Special attention is being given to our investment management business 
in New York, covering pension funds, personal and corporate investment 
accounts and trusts, and I hope that this will be reflected in ah expansion 
in this activity in the future. 

The securities portfolio owned in New York continued to reflect the 
favourable market conditions of the year. Total after lax earnings from 
all sources, exceeded those for any previous year. 

OTHER OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 

Our connexions and representative offices in Furopc continued to provide 
a useful range of financial services to our British and American clients; 
and vve have continued to participate us underwriters in the steadily 
developing European capital market. We remain alert to exploit any 
opportunities to expand our European activities. 

Darling and Company Limited, our associated company in Australia, 
had another satisfactory year and profits exceeded those earned in 1964. 
The Company continued to expand its investment banking services from 
its head office in Sydney and its new office in Melbourne. Among other 
activities, it successfully underwrote the second largest debenture issue in 
Australian history. It also increased its investment in the official discount 
house with which it is associated. 

The Schroder Group is actively interested in Latin America and both 
London and New York participate in short-term finance for a number of 
central banking institutions in that continent. 

In December, 1965, your Company acquired a 25 per cent, interest in 
the Rifbank S.A.L., a company incorporated in the Lebanon which will 
aim to provide a full range of banking and investment services to customers 
in the Middle East. The major shareholder in the Rifbank is The National 
Bank of Kuwait, S.A.K. which has grown to be the largest non-govern¬ 
mental Arab bank. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

In his statement last year and in that which accompanied the report and 
accounts for 1963, Mr Schroder warned that it might prove difficult to 
maintain the level of activity achieved in the previous year and, peering into 
the Allure, it is difficult to suppress such a cautionary note again. It is my 
hope that, despite the increased overheads incurred by the new building 
in London, we shall succeed in achieving as good a result in 1966 os wc had 
in 1965, but in existing economic conditions it would be a foolish man who 
regarded this as certain. 

As to the more distant future, 1 am confident that the demand for the 
services of the companies in the Group will continue to expand; and I am 
equally confident that we shall prove capable of meeting this demand. It 
is on the quality of the staff and their readiness to work hard that 1 base my 
optimism for the future. 1 should like, on your behalf, to offer our warmest 
thanks to them all. 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 

LORD NELSON OF STAFFORD REPORTS FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN TURNOVER AND EARNINGS; 
AND STRESSES URGENT NEED TO INCREASE NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY 


The forty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
The English Electric Company Limited will be 
held on March 23rd in London. The following 
are extracts from the circulated statement by 
Lord Nelson of Stafford, the Chairman. 

After a careful study of present and future 
needs we have set up four new groups each 
responsible to an executive director. 

1 The Electrical Products Group comprising 
product divisions at Stafford, Kidsgrove, 
Liverpool, Bradford and Accrington. 

2 . The Power Generation Group comprising 
product divisions at Rugby, Whetstone and 
Ncthcrton. 

\ The Electronics Group comprising The Mar¬ 
coni Company and its subsidiaries. 

4. The Computer and Automation Group com¬ 
prising English Electric-Leo-Marconi Com¬ 
puters Ltd. and English Electric Automation 
Ltd. 

This rc-grouping and the redefinition of the 
responsibilities of the headquarters executives 
will we believe give the Company a management 
virucrure with which to meet most effectively 
;hc challenge of the future. 

INCREASES IN SHARE AND loan capital 

On December 16th last the Company’s 
purhorised capital was increased to £55m. and a 
'crip issue of 1 new Ordinary Share for every 
I* of Ordinary Stock held was made. £15m. 

' per cent Debenture Stock 1986/91 was placed 
9Sper cent in December last. 

TRADING RESULTS 

In 1965 interim figures were published re¬ 
ining on the results for the first half of the 
-nr. These indicated improvements both as 
retards turnover and profits over 1964 and this 
improvement has been maintained during the 
:nnd half of the year. The turnover for the 
nr is approximately 7} per cent up on last 
ur, nnd rhe profit before taxation has increased 
rom £11,527,000 to £13,964,000. 

After Taxation the profits applicable to the 
If wpany show an increase from £6,407,000 to 
i 9,431,000, but the taxation charge is lower 
Wausc of the effect of corporation tax. 

Dividends have been shown gross in the 
counts as tax deducted therefrom in future 
Lirs has to be accounted for to the Tnland 
evenue. As a transitional measure, however, 
e are allowed to retain the tax deducted from 
vidends paid before April 6, 1966, and 
deduction amounting to £2,075,000 has 
'i*n included in the addition to retained 
■filings. 

TURNOVER AND ORDER BOOK 
r Export orders obtained in 1965 amounted to 
p9m., which is one-third of the total orders 
e received and is a record. 

The Company’s order book remains at a satis- 
>ctory level, and there should be a further 
lc *ease in turnover in the current year. It 


must be said however that trading conditions 
remain very unsettled. The Company continues 
to invest substantially In the future and during 
the coming year the investment in our new 
and successful range of System 4 Computers 
will be particularly heavy. In view of these 
conditions we do not expect in the coming year 
an increase in profits comparable with that of 
last year. 

DIVIDENDS 

In the light of the profit earned in 1965 the 
Board recommends a final dividend on rhe 
Ordinary Stock of 9 per cent less Income Tax, 
making a total of 13 per cent less Income Tax 
for the year. This dividend will be paid to 
Ordinary Stockholders on the register on 
February 16, 1966. 

In order to benefit from the provisions of the 
1965 Finance Act the Board has also declared 
an interim dividend for the year 1966 of 6 per 
cent payable on March 30, 1966, to the holders 
of Ordinary Stock as registered on February 26, 
1966, that is, on the Ordinary capital as in¬ 
creased by rhe scrip issue. 

No further interim dividend will be declared 
in respect of 1966, and the Directors expect to 
maintain a total distribution for 1966 on the 
Ordinary Stock at the 1965 rate adjusted to 
allow for the scrip issue. 

PR1CLS AND INCOMTS POLICY 

Basically, the overwhelming need is to ensure 
continuous economic growth without periodic 
crises in our overseas trading position. In 
conditions of full employment this is onlv 
possible if productivity r>er capita rises ahead 
of salaries, wages and other costs so that prices 
can be competitive in world markets. Only in 
this wav can the working population be assured 
of a real rise in the standard of living and those 
on a fixed income, such as the increasing number 
of pensioners, be protected from a deterioration 
in their conditions of life. Actions which have 
been taken bv Her Majesty’s Government to re¬ 
lieve an overloaded economy highlight rhe urgent 
need for industrial agreement on stability of 
prices and incomes in relation to productivity 
if the aspirations underlying the National Plan 
are to succeed. 

The Plan rightly points to the importance of 
rhe science-based industries and of measures 
to overcome the shortage of manpower and the 
effect of the shorter working week. Of these 
measures the most important and urgent are 
those to increase productivity. British industry 
has been increasingly conscious of these factors 
but it must also be appreciated that' adequate 
profits must be earned to support the necessary 
investment. Industry is at present somewhat 
discouraged by the changes in the taxation 
system and investment incentives which reduce 
the attractions for increased investment in manu¬ 
facturing industries. It is to be hoped that 
improved incentives will be forthcoming in view 
of the pressing need for this investment. 

We are increasingly active both for ourselves 
and our customers in the field of computers and 


automation which promise to make substantial 
contributions towards increasing productivity. 

OVERSEAS BUSINESS 

It is very gratifying that we have been able 
to* obtain a record volume of new orders in 
overseas markets. The competitive position 
however remains very intense. 

During a visit in 1965 to the Far East I made 
a special tour of Australia and I was much im¬ 
pressed with all I saw in that great country and 
also with the rate of their economic growth. 
Our own facilities there are expanding. 

A notable order from Australia for four 500 
MW steam rurbo-alternator sets for the Elec¬ 
tricity Commission of New South Wales 
followed previous orders from this customer for 
generating plant. These successes are in no 
small measure due to the forward-looking 
policy of the Central Electricity Generating 
Board. 

I also visited New Zealand where we are 
building a factory as support to our activities 
in that country. Further extensions to our 
facrory in South Africa were completed. 

AVIATION 

There are claims still to be settled following 
the cancellation of the TSR.2 and a clear 
Government policy towards the aircraft industry 
has yet to be established before it is possible 
to comment on rhe value of our investment in 
British Aircraft Corporation. 

The Corporation has an order book of £350m. 
nnd given a sound Government policy with 
steady development of the Corporation’s three 
Anglo-French projects, I am sure a sound future 
can be established for it. 

EDUCATION AND I RAINING 

Tlie clmiges in our organisational structure 
facilitate further development of our programme 
for executive development and management suc¬ 
cession planning. 

REMARCH 

Digital computers have been in use in our 
research laboratories for some years, but a major 
improvement in facilities has been effected by 
the creation of three computer centres associated 
with the research laboratories and equipped with 
our KDF9 machines. This means that much 
more detailed and precise studies of electrical 
products and systems are now possible. 

Thef Chairman then reviewed the activities 
of the Electrical Products, Power Generation, 
Electronics, and Computer At Automation 
Groups; and of the Diesel Engine Group and 
the Traction, Domestic Appliance and Valve 
Companies, nnd the Aircraft Equipment 
Division. The manufacturing companies 
overseas, and the associated companies, 
British Aircraft Corporation and The 
Marconi International Marine Co. Ltd., were 
also reviewed 
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BANK OF IRELAND GROUP 


Extract from the Statement to the General 
Court of Proprietors delivered by the Governor, 
Mr Donal S. A. Carroll, on Thursday, February 
24, 1966. 

DOMLSIIC CREDIT 

By February last year the emerging trends 
were giving the Banks real grounds for concern 
and, accordingly, they decided to seek the advice 
of the Central Bank on die subject of domestic 
credit policy. Following careful consideration 
of the matter and much discussion, the Central 
Bank advised the Banks that during the period 
ending December 31st there should be less 
rapid expansion of credit than had occurred in 
the year ended March, 1965. By August the 
advice had been related to the period ending 
March, 1966 and required that the rate of growth 
in lending should be slowed down so that, in 
effect, the ratio of Advances (including 
Exchequer Bills) to Resources at the end of that 
period should be no higher than it was in June. 
In retrospect, k is clear that Advances by the 
Irish Banks rose too rapidly in the two preced¬ 
ing years. Much of this increase in lending wa** 
to the private sector, but a significant and grow¬ 
ing proportion was represented by Advances to 
the public sector, including direct Government 
borrowing from the Banks through the medium 
of Exchequer Bills. The requirements of the 
public sector pose serious problems for con¬ 
tinuing balanced growth in the economy. Last 
year I observed that too high a proportion of 
the Government capital Programme was being 
financed by short-term borrowing and pointed 
out, further, that there was some evidence dint 
money saving in the community was insufficient 
to support the level of Government Investment. 
I regret to say that, if anything, this problem is 
now even more serious. In the year ended 
December 31st last, public sector borrowing 
from the Banks rose by almost £24 million plus 
a further exceptional funding operation through 
which the Central Bank made available £20 
million to the Government. During the same 
year, advances to the private sector increased 
by very little more than £1 million. 

We appear to be faced today with a situation 
where domestic saving is simply not high 
enough to provide the amount of credit which 
die community requires. This has had the 
effcot in the past year that the public sector has 
absorbed almost all the credit facilities available 
to the exclusion of the private sector. For the 
future Government policy seems to have in 
mind the holding of public investment at the 
levels projected in the Second Economic 
Development Programme. 

Stating the problem In its simplest terms, 
further growth in the supply of domestic credit 
Is dependent upon growth in the resources of 
the Associated Banks. The Banks must pre¬ 
serve a prudent margin of liquid resources and 
this, in effect, means external assets—there is no 
argument that the present margin is excessive. 
The Central Bank of Ireland has a statutory 
responsibility to protect the currency of the 
State. Having regard to these responsibilities, I 
do not believe that either the Genual Bank or 
the Associated Banka could accept higher lend¬ 
ing ratios than the present. To the extent that 
the demands of the public sector have to be 


satisfied, the prospects of satisfying the demands 
of the private sector arc limited. 

EXILKNAL TRADE AND PAYMENT 

Twelve months ago we were primarily con¬ 
cerned with the weakness of sterling, which had 
arisen in the late Autumn and the Ukely effects 
of the recently introduced British Import Sur¬ 
charge. The position was further aggravated 
by the decision of the United States Authorities 
to classify the Republic of Ireland as a developed 
area. Nevertheless, and in spite of these diffi¬ 
culties, there was continuing growth in manu¬ 
factured exports during the past year. 

The principal disappointment in the field of 
export activity during 1965 was the failure of 
carrlc exports to maintain the particularly high 
figure of the previous year. Apart from the 
loss of external earnings, the impact on price 
levels and incomes in the farming community 
was serious. However, stocks of cattle are rising 
satisfactorily and in due course will provide a 
base to maintain a much higher level of exports. 

The most serious feature of our external trade 
in the year was the continuing growth of 
merchandise imports and this was the main 
cause of the serious deficit in Balance of 
Payments. 

INDUSTRIAL RLIATIONS 

Government policy has been, for some time, 
to develop the planned growth of die economy. 
In order to secure the maximum rate of growth, 
it is vitally important that a fine balance be 
maintained between all the elements which can 
influence that growth. The size and manner 
of disposal of incomes influence the trends of 
the economy more rapidly than almost anything 
else. Apart from the impact on co>t levels, 
changes in incomes can have radical effects on 
savings and the balance between consumer 
expenditure and capital investment. 

The ninth round agreement on salaries and 
wages concluded early in 1964 recognised the 
importance of orderly growth in incomes. It 
was a brave attempt by the employer organisa¬ 
tions and the Irish Congress of Trade Unions 
to secure a pattern of growth in incomes. Dur¬ 
ing the past year, we have experienced a tragi¬ 
cally large number of industrial disputes and our 
reputation in the international field can only 
have been damaged. A report from the 
O.E.C.D. showed Ireland at the top of the 
league for days lost through industrial disputes, 

The future of the economy has been charted 
very clearly. We have now the Free Trade 
Agreement with the United Kingdom and we 
know that the Government hopes that this should 
be followed in due course by Membership of the 
European Free Trade Area and, eventually, the 
European Economic Community. This means 
that we have come to the end of the era of pro¬ 
tection and we can no longer insulate or isolate 
ourselves from events around us. If we have any 
hope of encouraging new industrial activity in 
this Country which will be so urgently needed 
to avail of the opportunities for export growth, 
we must find a solution to this problem of 
unsatisfactory industrial relations. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

The past year saw the economy of Northern 


Ireland move ahead once more to reach the 
strongest position it has so far achieved. The 
value of trade which approached £900 million 
in 1964 is expected to be even higher in 1965. 
Unemployment has continued a downward 
trend and the employment targets of new pro¬ 
jects during 1965 suggest the creation of 8,000 
new jobs, a very satisfactory increase over the 
average for the years 1961/1964 which was 
5,000. 

The adverse Balance* of Trade with the 
Republic was marginally lower during the year, 
and the economy of Northern Ireland should 
benefit since it is not subject ro the import levy 
which the Republic imposed la*t October. 

LINDIM. POLICY 

At the beginning of 1965, the lending ratio 
for the Bank of Ireland was not as high as some 
of tile other Irish Banks and consequently we 
did not find it necessary to be unduly restrictive 
in our lending policies during the year. We have 
endeavoured to satisfy applications for additional 
overdraft accommodation from what is com¬ 
monly called ■* Productive Enterprise." In this 
way we hope to be able to continue to satisfy 
our customers. 

SIAM DEV ELOPMINI 
PROGRAMME 

During the year we announced Junior anJ 
Senior Staff Development Programmes. 

We concentrated on the Junior Cour-*e because 
of the importance of selecting candidates in time 
to begin full-time attendance at University. 
Three men from the Hibernian Bank and three 
from the Bank of Ireland were chosen and they 
arc now attending Lite business schools at Uni* 
vcr&iiy College, Dublin and Trinity College, 
Dublin. Ten others were selected and specific 
courses designed to suit each. One, for example, 
lias been attached to Coras Trachtala—the Irish 
Export Board—and will receive training both in 
Ireland and abroad. Two will spend some time 
in the United States attached to an American 
Bank and others are studying for periods in 
London. 

We have constantly stressed, and I would like 
to repeat, the fact that wc regard the present 
Programmes as experimental and, in the light 
of our experience, we intend to develop and 
modify them so that we can ultimately have the 
most effective means of providing the Group 
with the Staff and Management which it will 
need in the future. 

It is a matter of the greatest satisfaction to 
the Court of Directors that the Staff has been 
so enthusiastic m the various developments 
which have taken place, and I would like to 
take this opportunity of expressing our appre* 
ciation to each and every member. 

MANAGEMENT REORGANISATION 

During the year, we engaged the services of 
the Internationally known firm of Management 
Consultants, McKinsey and Company, to aid , 
us in the design of a structure of management 
which would secure the most effective organisa¬ 
tion for tlie future development of our Group- ‘ 
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We have accepted their recommendations) and 
expect to begin to implement them next April. 
It was recommended that we should create the 
post of Group Managing Director, responsible 
for the co-ordination of Management, and, the 
Court has asked my Deputy, Mr Ian Morrison, 
to assume this role. It has also been suggested 
ihat there should be greater continuity in the 
Governorship, and, therefore, my colleagues have 
invited me to serve for another three years as 
Governor, subject to your approval. 

The various businesses within the Group will 
operate as separate units, each with its own 
Chief Executive, co-ordinating through the 
Grgup Managing Director. Wc intend to de¬ 
velop a Group Executive which will be respons¬ 
ible for the provision of various management 
services to the operating units and which will 
recommend new policies to the Court of 
Directors. It is our intention that in the course 
of Lime there will be a much closer integration 
between management and the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, in that, some members of the Executive 
will be invited to join the Court. In due course, 
also, we intend to delegate and decentralise 
management to the maximum extent feasible 
in order to secure the most prompt decisions 
and in order to give more emphasis to the ser¬ 
vice of local communities. . 
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THE NATIONAL BANK 

It is particularly appropriate that shareholders 
in the National Bank and stockholders in the 
Bank of Ireland are now being asked to approve 
proposals whereby the Irish Business of the 
National Bank, to be embodied in The National 
Bank of Ireland, will join our Group. The 
timing is such that the National Bank will be 
able to join us in designing a Group, capable 
of matching any international competition and 
capable of developing new types of service which 
the Banking industry of the future will have to 
offer its customers. 

Wc arc quite conlidcnt that this investment, 
apart altogether from its benefits to the business 
of the Rank of Ireland Group, is in the interest 
of the Bank’s stockholders, customers and staff 
in the years which lie ahead. 

GENERAL 

We arc embarking upon a period of very con¬ 
siderable change for many of us. The strength 
of our Group in the future will be developed 
from the individual strengths of its members. 
I think I can fairly say that in spite of the 
problems that exist we all look forward to the 
future. 

Copies of the full address may be obtained 
from the Secretary , Bank of Ireland , Dublin 2. 
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Trusufouses 


Extract from the Annual Report and Statement of Accounts 
of Trust Houses Ltd. Year ended 31st October. 1965 


Turnover 

Profit before Taxation 
Profit after Taxation 

Profit after deduction of minority interest 
Dividends (net) 

Rate of Ordinary Dividend per 5/- share 

♦adjusted for Capitaiisouon Issue 


1964 1965 

£ £ 
31,733,000 47,713,000 
1,638,619 2,172,787 

976,502 1,599,309 

976,502 1,382,349 

554,039 537,863 

7%d* 7'Ad 


Thu 1965 t/qufps indude. those of John Gardner f London) Ltd, which henanre a 63 % owned subsidiary on 
1st November. 1964. and one month's figures for Queen Anne‘s Hotels it Properties Limited. 


New hotels opened 1965*66. Hallam Tower, Sheffield. Eastgate, Lincoln. 
Grosvenor House, Sheffield (march imssi Cavendish Hotel, London yutr ikii. 
Development Schemes Finished 1965-66. Lavenham, Minehead, 
Llandudno, Purfleet, London (Earls Court), Romsey, Chester, Braintree, 
Crawley and Orford. 

Queen Anne's Hotels & Properties Limited became a subsidiary of Trust 
Houses with effect from October 1965. 

This acquisition adds The Hyde Park Hotel, The Meurice Hotel and 
The Cavendish Hotel to the Company's London Hotels. 


John Gardner (London) Limited (a 63% owned subsidiary) incorporating 
Gardner Merchant Caterers Limited and The British Automatic Company 
Limited, is the largest contract catering and vending Group in Europe 
—with extensive coverage in Industry, Hospitals, Schools, Restaurants, 
Racecourses, Exhibitions and Highway Catering. 

TRUST HOUSE HOTELS ALL OVER BRITAIN 

Copies of the-Report can be obtained from 

The Secretary, Trust Houses Ltd., 166 High Holborn, London. W.C.1, 
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SOCIETE GENERALE 
DE BELGIQUE 

REPORT FOR 196 ; 

The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders 
held in Brussels on Tuesday, February 22, 1966, 
under the Chairmanship of Monsieur Max 
Nokia, approved the accounts for the year to 
December 31, 1965, and the distribution of the 
dividend of B.Frs.540,- per share for the year as 
compared with B.Frs.525,- for the previous 
year. 

INCREASED PROMTS 

The income from portlolio and sundry invest¬ 
ments for 1965 reached B.Frs.646,000,000,- 
against B.Frs.527,000,000,- in 1964. The increase 
of B.Frs, 119,000,000,- is however offset by a fall 
in the net amount of interest received. The net 
profit reached B.Frs.501,000,000,- as compared 
with B.Frs.486,000,000,- for 1964, an increase 
of B.Frs. 15,000,000.- (approximately 3 per 
cent). The amount of the distributions is 
B.Frs.446,000,000,-. 

The book value of shares in portfolio is ap¬ 
proximately B.Frs.6,710,000,000,-. The Stock 
Exchange market value of this portfolio on 
February 18, 1966, amounted to B.Frs. 
16,884,000,000,-. The surplus over book value 
therefore at that date exceeded B.Frs. 
10 , 000 , 000 , 000 ,-. 

The report describes the principal develop¬ 
ments that have taken place during 1965 in the 
activities of rhose companies in which Socicte 
Generate de Belgique holds a participation. Two 
points arc emphasised: firstly, the importance 
of the investment programme at present in pro¬ 
gress, and secondly, the steps taken to adapt 
industries to changing economic requirements. 

INVTVI Ml N I PROGR AMME 

Capital investment in the steel industry is 
particularly significant. Sidmar, which has just 
commenced its production programme at 
Zelzare on completion of a cold rolling mill, 
has already invested B.Frs. 11,000,000,000,- out 
of the B.Frs. 15,000,000,000.- planned for invest¬ 
ment. Cockcrill-Ougrce has invested during the 
last five years B.Frs. 10,750,000,000,- and 
Forges de la Providence more than B.Frs. 
4,000,000,000,-. 

'The non-ferrous metallurgical industry has 
also been very active; Union Minicre invests 
about B.Frs. 1,000,000,000,- in this industry each 
year. Mctallurgic Hoboken also has a pro¬ 
gramme of B.Frs.200,000,000,- per year for 
capital investment, and ViciUc Montague, Over- 
pelt-Lommel and Aleurope have allocated con¬ 
siderable sums for the same purpose. 

In the Chemical Industry, Carbochimique lias 
increased its capital by B.Frs,368,000,000,- and 
has started on an investment programme to cost 
B.Frs.1,300,000,000,-. 

Compagnic Maritime Beige, for its part, has 
allocated B.Frs.365,000,000,- for new port 
installations in New York, apart from the cost of 
renewing and increasing its fleer. 

The need for further capital remains consider¬ 
able; however, the strength of the Socttre 
Generate de Belgique is of great advantage to 
its affiliated companies in obtaining the neces¬ 
sary investment capital for the many new 
projects. 

INDUSTRIAL KEORGANISAIION 

Socitil G4n<ra1e dc Belgique also plays an 
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active part in helping to reorganise companies 
to a size beat suited to economic conditions. 

Thus, Sogcmines, which from its beginnings 
administered the greater part of the Group's 
investments in Canada, has simplified its own 
organisation by absorbing*' three other affilia¬ 
tions: Inland Cement, Brockville Chemicals 
and Iroquois Glass. Sogcmines now forms a 
powerful combine commanding financial re¬ 
sources reaching B.Frs.4,500,000,000,-. 

Two examples of partnership within Europe 
may be mentioned; that of the Papeteries de 
Belgique with the German group Fcldmuhle, 
and that of Sabca with the Dutch concern 
Fokker. 

Mention must also be made of the amalgama¬ 
tion which took place in 1965 between Banque 
de la Socilti G6n6rale de Belgique, Banque 
d'Anvers and Socidtd Beige de Banque, to form 
Soci6t6 Gen&ale de Banque, one of the leading 
banks within the Common Market. 

The report of Socitfcri Generate de Belgique 
emphasises that although there is a great neces¬ 
sity for industrial reorganisation, there still 
remains the need to continue vigorously the 
economic integration of Europe. 


Copies of the accounts and report in English 
may be obtained from: BANQUE BELGE 
LIMITED , 4, Bishops gate, London , E.C.2. 


SCAFFOLDING GREAT 
BRITAIN (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 

ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 

The Annual General Meeting of Scaffolding 
Great Britain (Holdings) Limited will be held 
on March 28th at Mitcham, Surrey. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr E. C Beek, 
MA, MICE! 

We have had another successful and record 
year, and for the first time in our history the 
net profit before tax has exceeded £2,000,000, 
the final figure being £2,083,070, a 20 per cent 
increase over last year. This increase in profits 
again reflects the substantial expansion of our 
activities. 

For the first three months of the current year 
trading has been satisfactory, the results being 
similar to those achieved in the same period last 
year. 

If there is another serious crisis in the 
eoonomy of the country this year, creating lack 
of confidence generally, and further cuts in 
capital expenditure on construction work are 
imposed by the Government, then prospects for 
the immediate future may well be effected. At 
the present time, however, there is an unpre¬ 
cedented pent-up demand on the industry for 
the future. 

In view of this, and of our diversification and 
the new investments we have been making over 
the last year or two, I have confidence that the 
Company has good prospects of continued 
advancement 

The Ddreotors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 16} per cent, making 24 per cent for the 
year. This represents a 20 per cent increase in 
the amount of gross dividend paid as compared 
with the previous year. 


The eighty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Westinghouse Brake and Signal Company 
Limited was held on February 28th in London, 
Mr P. Ewen, FCA (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

During the year under review Mr J. W. G. 
Kershaw, who had been a Director of your Com¬ 
pany and Chairman of Gresham & Craven 
Limited, resigned from these and all other 
offices. 

It is with regret that I have to advise you 
that Mr M. W. Shorter, our Deputy Chairman, 
who has given to the Company fifty-one years 
of devoted service, including being Managing 
Director from 1951-1964, has reached retiring 
age, and resigned his Directorships of your 
Company and its Subsidiaries in December 1965. 
On behalf of the Stockholders, Directors and 
Staff, I thank him for the services he has rend¬ 
ered to the Company, and wish him a long and 
happy retirement. 

Following an invitation from your Directors, 
Sir Alec Ogilvie joined the Board on January 17, 
1966. Sir Alec has had many years of business 
and commercial experience in India and was 
President of the Associated Chamber, of Com¬ 
merce and Industry in that country. His experi¬ 
ence in India and other countries will be of 
great value to the Company. 

During the past year your Group has in¬ 
creased its volume of business and at the same 
time continued to reshape its affairs by the 
closure and disposal of loss areas and the pro¬ 
motion and reorganisation of its profitable 
areas. 

Last year 1 informed you that the Board and 
Management of Gresham & Craven Limited was 
being reorganised and the plant redeployed to 
manufacture sub-contract components for the 
automobile industry. Whilst the efforts of the 
new Board met with some success, it became 
apparent to them that this activity could not, 
without considerable additional expenditure, be 
made profitable, and in view of the vulnerability 
entailed by the total dependence of the business 
upon the varying requirements of the car in¬ 
dustry your Main Board deemed It advisable 
to dispose of the Lakefield plant. The expedi¬ 
tious sale, in May 1965, ended the very sub¬ 
stantial and continuous losses suffered in this 
plant arising from the failure, previously re¬ 
ported to you, of the Hobbs Gear Box 
project. 

Gresham & Craven had established an exten¬ 
sive factory at Worsley, Manchester, particularly 
for the manufacture of vacuum brakes, for which 
we had received a substantial contract. As you 
have been informed, this contract was cancelled 
and resulted in this plant being seriously, under¬ 
loaded and, therefore, your Board have con¬ 
sidered it advisable to offer for sale the Worsley 
factory. I am pleased to inform you that 
negotiations for the sale of this factory ate*well 
advanced,,apd accordingly, the, Ipsaes at Grqsham 
& Graven^ should shortly'cease. ' Ardingeibents 
have been made to continue the traditional busi¬ 
ness of Gresham & Craven Limited at premises 
situated at Chippenham and better suited to 
their current activity. • 


Douglas (Kingswood) Limited has ceased the 
manufacture of the Vespa scooter, since the 
introduction by the Licensors of new models did 
not justify the expense of retooling. Accord¬ 
ingly, arrangements were made with the Italian 
Licensors to import the latest models, and we 
are now operating profitably as the UK conces¬ 
sionaires in the sale of Vcspas. We are now 
devoting most of our manufacturing facility 
at Douglas (Kingswood) limited to the pro¬ 
duction of brakes for commercial road vehicles, 
and this is enabling us to keep pace with thin 
fast expanding market. 

It was vkal and urgent to eliminate the losses 
arising from the unprofitable areas of your 
Group's activity by the foregoing steps though 
a considerable write-off in the year under review 
was entailed. 

The presentation of the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account has regard to the future shape 
of your Group which will not in the future 
include the activities giving rise to the losses of 
Gresham & Craven at Lakefield and Worsley, 
Manchester, or the manufacture of the Vespa 
scooter. 

During the fifty-two weeks ending October 2, 
1965, the trading profit of the Holding Com¬ 
pany and Subsidiaries, other than Gresham & 
Craven Limited, amounted to £2,137,792, com¬ 
pared with £2,223,719 during the fifty-three 
weeks of the preceding year in spite of consider¬ 
able special costs arising from the reorganisation 
which has taken place in the Parent Company 
The loss of Gresham & Craven Limited, after 
excluding the loss on the Transmission Division, 
was £308,668, interest on loans and bank over¬ 
drafts was £454,477, leaving a Group profit, 
before taking account of taxation or exceptional 
items, of £1,374,827. Taxation attributable to 
this profit was £702,236, leaving a Group profit, 
after taxation and before taking account of the 
exceptional items, of £672,591, compared with 
£712,696 last year. 

The loss of the Transmission Division 
amounted, less tax, to £1,461,123 and arose 
mainly from the cessation of the operations of 
this Division. The exceptional profits consisted 
of a profit of £279,957 for the sale of certain i 
continental investments, less a write-off of | 
£43,902 arising from the cessation of Vespa 
Manufacture and a double charge for Indian 
Wfl^e Bonus arising from a change in the statu¬ 
tory requirements in that country, amounting 
to £39,400. 

This gave rise to a total loss in respect of | 
exceptional items of £1,264,468 which compares 
with an exceptional profit of £1,128,899 last 
year arising from the receipt of compensation 
in respect of the c|pcellation of the contract for 
^vacuum brakes which had so seriously affected 
the operations of Gresham & Craven. 

After taking into account the profits attribu-t 
table to the minority interest the Group loss wa>[ 
£595,173. To this must be added the balance of 
unappropriated profits brought forward, 
£5(813,862, and the transfer from contingent 
reserve for leased plant now no longer required, 
£250,000, making fcvaiiable unappropriated 
profits of £5,468*689. 

Your Directors feel that having regard to ttej 
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'Business increased to 
record levels in 1965’ 

reports Mr. C. J. Dunham, President of the 

Co-operative Permanent 

* bUli uiH’j 11 i > 

The following ate extracts from the statement to members. I he Annua! General Meeting will 
be held at Friends House, Fusion Road. London, N.W.1, on 26th March, 1666. 


Reitipls from Investor* 

The Society made further substantial pro¬ 
gress in 1965. The year began slowly, but 
when interest rates to investors were in¬ 
creased for the second lime in June, busi¬ 
ness increased to record levels. Indeed, 
the increase in the flow of funds resulted in 
more savings being received in 1965 than 
in any previous year. 

Gross receipts £91,727,412 

Withdrawals £55,820,778 


Net receipts 


£35.906,634 


Mortgage Lending 

The demand for mortgage advances from 
house-buyers -has 'been increasing for many 
years, but the Society's lending is geared to 
the amount of money flowing in. We have 
been able to use all we have received. The 
fact that lending in 1965, at £64.8 million, 
was only £6.6 million less than in 1964 is 
quite remarkable when one considers the 
variations in our investment experience 
during the period. 

The number of loans granted for the pur¬ 
chase of private dwelling houses for owner- 
occupation during the year was 23.269 and. 
of these. 9.334 li.c. 40 per cent > were 
secured on newly built properties. 

Mortgage Assets 

At the end of 1965, the Society's mortgage 
assets of £326.9 million were spread over 
203.201 sepatate mortgages, the average 
loan outstanding being £1.609. 


Result of Year’s Operations 

The following flgurcs show the major 
results of the year's operations: 

Investors' balances increased by 

£43,538,967 to £352.810,298 
Mortgage balances increased by 

£29,246,711 to £326,863,120 
Total assets increased by 

£45,270,439 to £392.449,423 
The number of investors increased by 

52,832 to 613,594 

The number of borrowers increased by 

3,840 to 202,349 
Total assets rose by 13.0 percent compared 
with 11.4 per cent in 1964. 

Liquid Assets and Reserves 

As a percentage of total assets, the Society's 
liquid resources represented 14.8 per cent 
of total assets compared with 12.3 per cent 
at the end of the previous year. 

This reflects the increased commitment for 
mortgage advances at the end of the year 
and the level at which savings were flowing 
to the Society at that time. 

Ihe Society's liquid assets at the end of 
1965. £57.9 million, consisted of cash and 
other quick resources amounting to £13.5 
million, and investments in short-dated 
Government slocks and with local authori¬ 
ties amounting to £44.4 million. 

Reserves and the amount carried forward 
were increased by £906.000 to £13.5 million. 
As a proportion of total assets, they fell 
from 3 6 per cent to 3.4 per cent. 


CO OPERATIVE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
New Oxford House • London WC1 
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trading results, and looking forward to a future 
no longer affected by the considerable losses 
suffered at Gresham & Craven, they are justified 
in recommending rhe payment of a dividend of 
6 per cent. This will utilise £250,607. This, 
together with a transfer tn capital reserve of an 
amount capitalised by a subsidiary of £178,597, 
leaves an unappropriated profit of £5,039,483 
to be carried forward, compared with 
£.5,813,862 last year and £4,670,544 in the 
previous year. 

fill II III-, PROSHLCrs 

The year under review has demanded a con- 
Mdarable effort in the field of executive and 
financial management to overcome the great 
difficulties which had arisen as a result of past 
policies. The Group will no longer have to 
support rhe substantial losses incurred at Lake- 
field nor, after completion of the sale of the 
Worsley plant, the under-utilisation of the 
vacuum brake factory of Gresham & Craven ; 
this company will continue its business of 
vacuum brakes, for which both home and over¬ 
seas orders are good, the manufacture being 
undertaken efficiently in other suitable premises. 
Douglas (Kingswood) Limited, relieved of the 
manufacture of Vespas, can concentrate almost 
exclusively upon the manufacture of brakes for 
commercial road vehicles, for which the demand 
is the highest ever. The Parent Company, re¬ 
organised on a Divisional basis, lias increased 
its productivity significantly, and with its 
present good order book should yield improved 
results. The elimination of the loss areas and 
promotion of the profit areas will assist your 
Group to resolve the financial strain it has 
suffered over the past several years2 The Group 
continues to export a high proportion of its 
products, and by its technical development, by 
export and by local manufacture, holds a leading 
position in many countries of the world for its 
products. The Overseas Subsidiary Companies, 
with the exception of the Argentine Company, 
are manufacturing at a high level, achieving 
excellent results, and maintaining in their terri¬ 
tories a leading position. 

I would like, on behalf of the Stockholders 
of the Company, to express thanks and apprecia¬ 
tion to our Managing Director, Mr. Thompson, 
the executive Directors, Management, and all 
employees in this country and abroad, for their 
loyal and whole-hearted service. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

SOCIETE INTERNATIONALE 
PIRELLI S.A. 

BASLE 

The Annual General Meeting of Socieie 
Internationale Pirelli S.A. was held in Basle on 
January 13, 1966. 

The report begins by reviewing the turnover 
of subsidiary companies which rose by 14 per 
tent to app. Frs. 1,400m. This rise could be 
attributed to the new plants that were com¬ 
missioned during the year and to the Company’s 
investment policy. European business represents 
60 per cent of the investments and overseas 
business the balance of 40 per cent. Group 
investments during 1965 totalled Frs. 170m. 

In Spain the general economic advance was 
also shown in the results of Productos Pirelli 
S.A., which distributed a gross dividend of 12 
per cent for 1964 on * capital of Pus. 500m. 
that has recently bean raised to Pus. 1,000m. 
Comercial Pirelli S.A. distributed, a gross divi¬ 


dend of 12 per cent and Conipsuiia dc lnver- 
siionrs S.A., 25 per ccnr. 

In the UK industrial expansion was main¬ 
tained. Pirelli Ltd. was successful wiih the 

Cinturato ” lyre and profits rose to £611,404, 
with a gross dividend of 17 per cent being distri¬ 
buted. Pirelli General Cable Works Ltd. in¬ 
creased sales by 15 per cent and distributed a 
gross dividend of 15 per cent. 

Economic progress was also maintained in 
Canada and Pirelli Cables Lid. had very good 
results, the gross dividend totalling 6 per cent. 

In Bra/l, Pirelli S.A. Compnnhia Industrial 
Brasilcira continued normally in the face of 
adverse circumstances. A gross dividend of 
81 per cent was distributed on a capital 
of (>. $45,000m. which has since risen to 
Cr. $56,000m. Building started of two new 
electric cable works. 

In Argentina, though fiscal policies were un¬ 
satisfactory, Industrial Pirelli S.A. l.C. held and 
even strengthened its market position. A gross 
dividend of 21.75 per cent will be distributed, 


and the capital will then be increased from 
Pesos 2,100m. to Pesos 2,520m. Alambrica S.A. 
and Compama Platense dc Neum&ricos S.A. 
aKo did will during the year. 

‘Hie Pirelli USA Representative Office (as 
the New York Representative Office has now 
been renamed) also continued to render useful 
assistance to all associated companies. Plans 
are being made to enter the Peruvian 
market. 

Pirelli S.p.A., Milan, balanced its accounts in 
1964 owing io economic difficulties in Italy, but 
the company’s strong position enabled it to 
maintain the dividend at Lit, 100 per share. 

Net profit for the year, including the balance 
brought forward of Frs. 3,888,758.91, amounted 
to Frs. 22,108,877.95. It is proposed to distri¬ 
bute a dividend of Frs. 9.—(Frs. 6.30 net) per 
share, equivalent to Frs. 13.5m., and after other 
appropriations to carry forward the resulting 
balance of Frs. 3,363,650.10. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
pul forward by the Board were adopted. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND & LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

NEW BUSINESS EXCEEDS XiooM 
FUTURE VIEWED WITH CONFIDENCE 


The one hundred and fifty-second stated 
Annual Meeting of The.Scotiish Widows 1 Fund & 
Life Assurance Society was held in the Society’s 
Head Office, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, March 1, 
1966, Col. Donald H. Cameron of Lochicl 
(Chairman of the Ordinary Court of Directors), 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which were taken as read, the Chair¬ 
man said: 

An important milestone was passed last year 
when the new sums assured exceeded £100m. 
for the first time in the Society’s history—an 
increase of 13 per cent over the previous year, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 1964 figure was 
itself 30 per cent in excess of the figure for 1963. 
This outstanding achievement reflects great 
credit on the Society’s new business organ¬ 
isation. 

STAFF RECRUITMENT 

An increase in business of this magnitude 
brings with it many problems, not least of which 
•is the task of recruiting suitable staff at a time 
when well qualified young people have many 
other attractive careers open to them. May 1 
•take this opportunity of commending to parents 
and schoolmasters, and to the young people 
themselves, the advantages of a career in life 
assurance. There exists in some quarters a serious 
misconception about the nature of the work in a 
life office and it is sometimes thought that most 
of it is of a routine character requiring little 
initiative or intelligence. In fact, routine work 
is being taken over to an increasing extent by 
machines. This in no way diminishes our need 
for men and women with university degrees or 
good leaving certificates and there is a growing 
demand in our service for young men and 
women capable of assimilating a wide range of 
knowledge about the complex affairs of a modern 
assurance office and possessing the judgment 
to put this knowledge to good use in a practical 
way. 

INTEREST RATES 

The rate of interest on the Society’s funds 
increased from £7 3s. 7d. per cent in 1964 to 
£7 Us. per cent in 1965. This big increase is 
partly due to higher dividends received on our 
equity investments and partly to the current 
high rate of interest on fixed intorest securities. 
The rate earned on the funds has increased 
from under 6 per cent in 1955 to a little over 
61 per cent in 1960 and now to more than 
71 per Cent. Dividends are unlikely to rise In 
1966 and ft may well be that the rate of interest 
on the funds bar now reached a level at which 
further substantial advances In the rate w2R be 
difficult to achieve. 


INCREASED BONUS 

The high return on the funds has enabled 
us to increase the rate of intermediate bonus 
on with-profits policies becoming claims. As 
from January 1, 1966, the rate was increased 
from 57s. 6d. per cent to 62s. 6d. per cent, in 
addition to which there is payable a supple¬ 
mentary bonus of 5s. per cent, both calculated 
on sum assured and existing bonuses. The pay¬ 
ment of the supplementary bonus ensures that 
justice is done to our cxisring members without 
at the same time creating an over-optimistic im¬ 
pression of future prospects. 

IN TRODIICI ION OF THE “INVESTOR POLICY’’ 

Notwithstanding the success of the Society’s 
traditional with-profits contracts, we have 
recently decided to issue a new type of with- 
profits policy which we believe will appeal to 
some members of the public. This will be 
known as the 14 Investor Policy ” and it is 
intended for those who prefer a contract under 
which the results will depend directly on the 
course of stock market prices. It provides a 
channel through which the small investor who is 
prepared to set aside a fixed sum month by 
month our of his savings will be able to obtain 
a stake in a wide range of investments, adminis¬ 
tered by an office whose successful investment 
policy has been evident in its results for many 
years. We have no wish to appeal to those 
seeking quick capital profits; the new contract 
is aimed at the long-term investor who is 
anxious to supplement his provision for retire¬ 
ment and who considers that the traditional 
with-profits contract does not take sufficient 
account of capital values. Our Branch Mana¬ 
gers and inspectors will be very happy to supply 
information about the Investor Policy to all who 
arc interested. 

WELL-BALANCED INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 

We look forward to the future with confi¬ 
dence. Our sales force is in good heart and 
well equipped to advise agents and members of 
the public as to the contracts most suitable to 
their needs. Our administrative organisation, 
both at Head Office and the Branches, is adapt¬ 
ing itself as quickly as possible to the techniques 
required by the transfer of the records to our 
new computer. We have a well-balanced 
investment portfolio which is under constant 
scrutiny both by the Directors and the Execu¬ 
tive. Above all, we believe that all those con¬ 
cerned with the Sooiety's affairs are united' in 
their desire to maintain its reputation in the 
future at the same high level which it has 
attained in the past, 

The Directors’ report and the accounts as 
audited were adopted. 


THE MUNSTER & 
LEINSTER BANK 

FINE EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 

The Annual General Meeting of The Munster 
& Leinster Bank Limited was held on February 
22nd in Cork, Mr B. C. Harty (Director and 
General Manager) presiding. 

In the course of his address to Shareholders, 
Mr Ilarty said: 

We arc facing the expectation that in many 
minds 1965 will probably be remembered as 
44 the year of the credit-squeeze.” We feel en¬ 
titled to think of it rather as a time of credit- 
shortage and it was on this basis that wc dealt 
with the situation and askeef our Managers 
to seek the co-operation of clients affected. It 
was not so much a question of squeezing credit 
as of rationing, equitably and in conformity with 
the norms recommended by the Central Bank, 
an inadequate supply of funds available for 
lending. The shortage stemmed from the fact 
that the rate of growth of Deposits in the Banks 
had for some years been considerably below that 
of Advances. 

Commenting on the disparity in the rates of 
growth of Deposits and Advances, Mr Harty 
said: It will not be out of place to mention that 
Ireland occupies a relatively low position 
amongst nations in the Tables of Savings re¬ 
lated to Gross National Product. The remedy 
for this is largely in our own hands and we add 
strong support to the appeals which are current 
for an all-round improvement. We are often 
asked how soon will the credit situation be 
freer. It would be so much easier to answer 
if we were sure that Deposits will rise through 
a general acceptance of this urgent need to raise 
the level of savings. 

Ireland has not been alone in the economic 
troubles which it has had to face. In point of 
fact most of the current difficulties have sur¬ 
faced in many countries throughout the world. 

Referring to the Bank’s Balance Sheet, 
Mr Ilarty said: Resources—that is Deposit, 
Current and Other Accounts—have increased by 
over £9\ millions and a new peak well exceed¬ 
ing £129 millions has been reached. We were 
very pleased with this fine expansion of business, 
more especially as the trend for much of the year 
held little promise that such a substantial rise 
could have been attained. 

On the other hand, Advances, which stand 
close to £81 millions, rose by £2.2 millions 
which is much below the levels of increases in 
recent yean. A moderation in the rate of growth 
was to be expected in line with the advice to 
this effect received by the Banks from the Cen¬ 
tral Bank. The relatively low absolute increase 
was, however, mainly the indirect consequence 
of the higher level of Exchequer borrowings 
from the Bank. 

Consolidated Profits of the Bank and its Sub¬ 
sidiaries rose by £79,290 to £668,559, of which 
£72,843 was retained In the accounts of the 
Subsidiaries. With the balance brought forward 
the aggregate sum available for disposal was 
£697,214. From this has been appropriated 
£150,000 to Reserve Fund (against £100,000) 
and £75,000 to Premises Account as in the pre¬ 
vious year. The results were regarded as very 
satisfactory in a difficult year and an increased 
final dividend of 16 per cent, less income tax, Is 
recommended. This will make a gross distribu¬ 
tion of 25 per cent for the year compared with 
22} per cent for 1964. 
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ALENCO LIMITED 

(Member of The Charterhouse Croup) 


Year lo September 30th 

1965 

1964 

Group sales 

£7,415,000 

£6,924,000 

Profit before lax 

1,281,000 

1,212,000 

luxation 

555, (XX) 

! 657,000 

Ordinary dividends 

23 rt 

22 ;*. 

Times covered 

3.0 

; 2.j 


( opies of the illustrated Report and Accounts amt Chairman's Statement are obtainable from the Secretary at: 

HARGRAVE ROAD, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPANY 

GROSS REVENUE AGAIN INCREASED 

The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
The Metropolitan Trust Company, Limited was 
held on March 3rd in London, The Rt Hon 
Lord Latymer (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

It is with deep regret that I have to record 
the death of Viscount Hampden in October 
1965. He had been a director of this company 
fur 27 years and his knowledge and wide experi¬ 
ence will be greatly missed. c 

The gross revenue for the year ended January 
1, 1966 amounts to £1172,223 an increase of 
£55,124 over that of the previous year. The 
earnings on the Ordinary capital are 18.4 per 
cent against 16.8 per cent last year. 

Double Taxation Relief received during the 
vear was rather more than usual as we were able 
to clear up outstanding relief covering periods 
up to January 1, 1963. The sum of £138,000 
has been included in the Revenue Account as 
:he amount estimated as one year’s receipts, and 
’he balance of £23,690 net after an additional 
provision for £6,810 of Profits Tax has been 
brought into the Appropriation Account. 

DIVIDEND 

An interim dividend of 4 per cent was paid 
»n July, 1965, and your directors now recom¬ 
mend a final dividend of 11 per cent making a 
?otal dividend of 15 per cent for the year. Your 
• Sectors also recommend a Special Bonus of 
f per cent payable in respect of the additional 
double taxation relief received. Last year a total 


dividend of 14 per cent was paid. 

The valuation of the investments at January 1, 
1966, totals £16,105,463 and after adjustments 
for Current Assets and Liabilities total net assets 
are £16,273,021 against £14,945,867 the pre¬ 
vious year. 

Tlie terms of the new tax protocol between 
the United Kingdom and the United States are 
very much as expected following the Chan¬ 
cellor’s statements early last year, and will result 
in a severe reduction in our revenue from dollar 
investments. However, as we treat our double 
taxation relief on a cash basis I expect our 
receipts from that source in the current year 
to be similar to those shown in the Revenue 
Account, and wc hope to be able to maintain the 
present 15 per cent dividend for the current 
year. 

me Fill IIRh 

Looking still further ahead, and assuming 
current rales of dividends on our investments, 
the effects of the Corporation Tax and new tax 
protocol would be to reduce earnings below the 
current rate of Ordinary dividend. This may 
be offset by increases in dividends, and net 
revenue could be increased by repatriating part 
of the overseas portfolio. A temporary short¬ 
fall on a 15 per cent dividend could, if necessary, 
be met by drawing on the revenue carry forward. 
These are matters upon which the board can 
only decide at the appropriate time. 'The pro¬ 
blem is nor yet with us and meanwhile it is our 
intention to maintain a substantial proportion of 
our funds in the United States where the 
prospects of both capital and income growth 
appear to be much brighter than in this country. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


The 

Economist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available fiom 
Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and 
are gilt-lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely 
effective end firm binding and will hold 13 issues of the normal 
edition together with the quarterly Index, or 26 issues q( ihc air 
edition with two quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped 
on the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 
is 14b. Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited, 

Eardley House. 4 Uxbridge Street. Kensington, 

London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 
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MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 
COMPANY 

STRENGTHENED POSITION OF PORT 
SIR LESLIE ROBERTS’S REVIEW 

The one hundred and eighth Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company was held on February 28th at 
Manchester. 

Sir Leslie Roberts, CBE, the Chairman, in the 

course of his speech, said: 

Our receipts from traffic were higher by som% 
*£109,000. Although the net registered tonnage 
of vessels using the Port was a smaller figure, the 
tonnage of cargo carried was slightly up. 
Because of the credit squeeze and as our 
business lies in imports we did not anticipate 
that we would handle a greater volume of cargo 
than in the previous year. 

Nor unnaturally expenditure increased as most 
of the items were affected by rises in wages, 
salaries and other costs. To go some way 
towards offsetting higher expenditure we intro¬ 
duced modest increases in our main charges on 
January 1st this year. 

The cost of dredging—which is our single 
largest item—at £877,000 was £18,000 teas than 
in 1964, and we will continue to do all we can 
to improve our methods. What we cannot do is 
to control nature and we must always be pre¬ 
pared for quite marked variations in dredging 
expenditure. 

TAXATION LIABILITIES 

You will have seen a note about taxation 
in the Report of the Directors. Our liabilities 
for the ten years from 1954 to 1963 have been 
settled and our professional Accountants advised 
-us that £350,000 can be released from rhe 
amounts reserved during those years. This sum 
has been brought into the revenue for 1965 and 
placed to the provision for repairs and renewals 
of slopes already mentioned. We have provided 
in the Accounts now before you for Corpora¬ 
tion Tax at the rate of 40 per cent and in 
consequence the amount charged for the year at 
£770,000 is some £200,000 less than in 1964. 

The total amount set aside to our Repairs and 
Renewals and Depreciation Accounts at 
£1,389,000 is some £391,000 more than the 
figure charged in 1964. These Accounts and 
rhe Balance Sheet are strong and in their 
strength will lie our ability to continue our pro¬ 
gramme of keeping our facilities up to date and 
expanding them to meet the needs of the users. 

To sum up, from a total net revenue from all 
our activities of £1,889,855, plus the balance of 
£81,394 brought forward from 1964, there has 
been deducted £630.116 for interest on Loan 
Capital, £S0,00() of which we have set aside to 
the Sinking Fund fur Redeemable Loan Capital. 

£35,000 has been appropriated to the Reserve 
for Contingencies and it is proposed to main¬ 
tain dividends of 5 per cent on the Preference 
Shares and 7 per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares. In addkion, however, it is proposed to 
pay a special dividend of 2 per cent on the 
Ordinary Shares in view of the transitional relief 
afforded by the Finance Act, 1965. 

The report and accounts were adopred and 
at the extraordinary meeting, which followed, 
the terms of the proposed Bill being promoted 
in the present session of Parliament were 
approved. 
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AVELING 

BARFORD 

Road Making, Builder*' and Contractors' Equipment 


The following we extracts from the Statement of the Chairman, Mr Edward 
Borford, M.C., for the year ended 30th September, 1965. 

Turnover of the parent company has again increased at approximately the 
same steady rate as in the past seven years. There has also been a marked 
increase in the activity of most of the subsidiary companies which now re¬ 
present over 40% of the group. 

We are now using the strong world-wide export connections of the parent 
company to expand the exports of our home manufacturing subsidiaries and 
considerable success is being achieved. The export rebate scheme introduced 
by the Government, which is the only tangible assistance exporters have ever 
received, is most welcome as a first small step in the right direction In spile 
of a relaxation of the E.C.G.D. conditions the overall export financing 
cost is still higher than it should be. 

Future Prospects 

The reduction in public spending during the past six months at home has 
been very apparent to our business. The export market however continues 
strong and overall it is felt that turnover will again show an increase this 
year. Ail our factories are working to full capacity and there is no present 
indication of any change. 


Profit of the Group: 

Before depreciation, tax. etc.£1,700.849 

Available after tax . £768,423 

Preference Dividends . . .. £23.008 

Ordinary Dividends.£272,038 

Capital employed .£11,689,058 


The Company has factories at Grantham and Newcastle, and manufacturing sub¬ 
sidiaries based at Grantham, Leicester and Ho wring ham. Overseas subsidiaries 
operate in Afrku, Australia, Canada, t rance. New Zealand and Venezuela. 



AND COMPANY. LIMITED 


MOTOR ENGINEERS 
AND 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Annual General Meeting , Norwich , I \/ March , 1966. Points from 
accounts and Mr. R. W. B. Huwksley's Statement .it 


YLAR ENDED 1962 1963 1964 1965 

Group Profits. £372,841 £456,951 £537,454 £659,481 

Group Net Profit alter 

Tax. £166,282 £194,801 £223,313 £366,716 

Issued Capital 

Preference. £210,415 £210,415 £210,415 £210,415 

Ordinary. £456,892 £456,892 £920,000 £998,022 

Ordinary Dividend lor 
the year:— 

Percentage. 25% 30% 17]% 20% 

Net amount. £69,962 £83,954 £98,612 £117,268 


Total net Group Assets. £3,327,650 £3,417,488 £3,735,511 £4,450,118 

★ Trading profit up 16%—record for seventh succrtsive year. 

★ Dividend on Ordinary 174 % (same) plus Special 21%. 

★ Acquisition of Somo Group major event of the year. 

★ Over 50% group net profit derived from Motor repairs, service 
and parts sales. 

★ Many extensions and improvements at number of depots in 
addition to further acquisitions. 

dr Profits (subject to audit) for first quarter show a drop but not a 
serious one. Given reasonable trading conditions Group can and 
will continue to give good account of itself and maintain the 
marked progress of recent years. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Number of T mployees 3,045. Number of Shareholders and 

Stockholders 2,300. 

New and Secondhand Vehicles sold Tin nover £ 19,573,000. 

26,558. {Exchtshe Purchase Tax on Can.) 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Secretary 
Estd. 1898. 

Head Office: CAST ANGLIA 

5, PRINCE OF WALES RD., THE MIDLANDS 

NORWICH. NOR IIS AND LONDON 



THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 

ST. ANDREW SQUARE. EDINBURGH 
and over 250 Branches in Scotland and London 


ASSOCIATE BANKS 

WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 

with over 260 Offices in England and Wales 

GLYN, MILLS & CO. 

with 4 Offices in London 

THE THREE BANKS GROUP 

Consolidated Statement of Accounts as at December 31 . 1965 shows: — 
Total Assets £ 515 , 209,665 

Current. Deposit and other Accounts £ 440 , 240.895 

Capital and Published Reserves £ 24 , 399,709 

Each of The Three Banks has Its own Ions tradition of personal service to 
' the public and still preserves Its separate entity. Within the Croup their 
resources and experience merge to give strength and to provide the many 
services required from a modern banking institution. 

United States Representative Office 63 Wall Street, New York, 10005 


H. M. HOBSON I.IMITED 

The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
H. M. Hobson Limited was held on February 
25th in London. 

Mr T. Simpson, FRAcS (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided and, in the course 
of his speech, said: 

Despite the uncertain conditions in which the 
Company operated for the greater part of the 
year ended September 30, 1965, satisfactory 
results were achieved. 

Consolidated Profit before taxation increased 
by £58,879 to £1,037,113. After providing for 
Corporation Tax at 40 per cent the Consolidated 
Net Profit was £155,626 higher at £637,113. 

Although the cancellation of the T.S.R.2 and 
AW.681 aircraft resulted in a decline in the 
volume of orders in hand, valuable orders for 
equipment of our own design and for other 
suitable high precision work have been secured 
during the past few months and the order book 
has been restored to a level which will ensure 
that our productive capacity will be fully utilised 
for the next twelve months and beyond. Further 
new work, particularly in the aviation and 
nuclear fields, is being energetically pursued. 

We continue to at3g>ply equipment for some 
thirty types of aircraft, civil, military and experi¬ 
mental. 

Although direct exports represent only about 
one-tenth of our total business we make a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to exports indirectly 
through the supply of equipment for incorpora¬ 
tion in British aircraft and engines sold abroad. 

Beyond the aircraft field we have maintained 
a steady level of production of teleguages, elec¬ 
tronic flowmeters and nuclear equipment. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE PRESTIGE GROUP LIMITED 

Mr. Arthur Keating reports on 1965 

RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT- 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The following are extracts from the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. Arthur Keating, which has been circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st 
December 1965. 

TRADING RESULTS IN 1965. Group sales totalled £12.224,184, 
an increase of 6%. The net profit bofore tax amounted to 
£2.355,179, an increase of 7%. Provision of £930,719 has been 
made for corporate taxation, leaving the profit after tax at 
£1,424,460, compared with £961,547 in 1964. U.K. corporation 
tax on trading profit has been provided at 40%. The total un¬ 
appropriated profit to be carried forward to 1966 amounts to 
£2.794,260. 

DIVIDENDS. The Board recommends the payment of a final 
dividend of 10%. The total dividend for the year w ill thus be 22% 
compared with the equivalent of 20% for 1964. 

SALES. Record sales were again achieved in both home and 
export markets in 1965. U K. sales amounted to £8,087,747 and 
overseas sales to £4,136,437. 

COMMON MARKET. The Company's activities in the Common 
Market in the last ten years have all been directed towards the goal 
of projecting the strength which we enjoy in the U.K. into this 
neighbouring trading area with its population of about 180 million. 
The present level of our sales in the Common Market makes this 
area appropriate for the next major expansion of our production 
capacity. A site of 45 acres has accordingly been purchased in 
Belgium on which a 100.000 sq ft. factory is being built. 


This tells you about 

Granada Television, Theatres, TV Rental, 
Publishing, Leasing, Motorways & Bowling 



FUTURE OUTLOOK. The year has opened well with a firm 
demand for our products at home and abroad. However, in 
common with most U.K. manufacturers. Prestige had to bear 
increasing costs of all kinds in 1965 and this trend will un¬ 
doubtedly continue in 1966. We shall endeavour to offset the 
effect of this, as in tho past, by achieving further manufacturing 
efficiencies and higher sales. The benefits to be realised from our 
substantial programme of investment in buildings and equipment 
in the U.K. and Belgium, which was initiated in 1965 and will be 
increased in 1966, should, despite the inevitable time-lag asso¬ 
ciated with programmes of this kind, ensure the continuance of 
Prestige's growth in the years ahead. 


For copy of Annual Report 31 write to 
Secretary (n) Granada Group Ltd, 36 Golden Square, London Wl 

The Pataling Rubber 
Estates, Limited 


1965 IN BRIEF 

1965 

£ 

1964 

£ 

% 

Sates 

12,224,184 

11,546,952 

16 

Profit before tax 

2.355,179 

2,202,415 

: 7 

Corporate tex 

930,710 

1,240,868 

>25 

Profit efter tax 

1,424,460 

961,547 

- 48 

Ordinary dividends * 

508.830 

354.511 

43 

Unappropriated prof it 

889,681 

580.977 

53 


• including income tax on final dividend for 1965 


Copies of tha 1965 Accounts and the 
Che/rman's Statement may be obtained 
from the Secretary. The Prestige Group 
Limited, Preettge House, 14 • IBHotborn, 
London. EC. 1. The Annual General 
Meeting will be held in London on 
6th April 1966. 


J^resti 


ISSUED CAPITAL £2^16,625 In 2s. stores. 


Directors: H. B. L. Hake, CBE, R. O. Jenkins, MC, J. Sands, CA, 
D. R. Mathews, J. Brown, OBE. 

Secretaries and Agents: Harrisons A Crosfield, Limited. 

Summary of Directors’ Report nd Aceomtfs for the year ended 
October 3! ( 1966. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

Profit after but .. . £634*334 

Replanting expenditure . £107,379 

Dividend for year 27J per cent. £374,280 

CROPS 1964/65 Estimated 1965j66 


Rubber 

lb. 

28,530,000 

29,900,000 

Tea 

lb. 

539,000 

415,000 

Copra 

tons 

1,015 

1,270 

Palm Oil and Kernels ... 

tons 

337 

35S 

Oil Palm Fruit 

tons 

8,977 

16,040 


PLANTED ACREAGE 

Rubber, Oil Palms, Coconuts, Tea . 46,944 acres 

Fortr-diA AmmI Gwml M«th« w8l»e ImM m March 28, IMfc 
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APPOINTMENTS 

for further announcements see pages 943 to 946 


ECONOMIST 


required in the Economics Division of the Milk Marketing Board 
to carry out research into all aspects of markets and demand for 
dairy products. 

Applicant* should have a good honours degree with economics 
as a major subject and up to two years* experience. There are 
opportunities for promotion in both the division and other parts 
of the organisation. Starting salary will be based on qualifications 
and experience. 1 

A contributory pension scheme Is in operation and the Board 
provides excellent recreational facilities together with subsidised 
cafeteria, the Milk Marketing Board is a commercial organisation 
with sales of over £300 million a year. The Economics Division 
provides a specialist service to other divisions. 


Applications, giving brief details and quoting S.238, to 



Personnel Officer, 

MILK MARKETING BOARD, 
Thames Dltton, Surrey. 


ECONOMICS 


A young graduate economist is required in this department which 
is an integral part of our marketing organisation and which keeps 
management abreast of current and future developments. Long range 
forecasting and the study and assessment of economic trends in Home 
and Overseas markets of particular importance. 



Applications, please, with brief details of qualifications 
and present salary, to 

The Sale* Administration Manager (I5h 
The Steel Company of Wales Limited, 

U Si. James's Square, S.W.L 


mm. mm 

AOMWSTRATIVE 


The Electricity Council invite 
•pRifsttioit* for ine pout of Principal 
Assistant (Administrative) iu their 
Overseas Activities Section. Mill- 
bank. The successful candidate will 
he responsible to the Section Head 
for the administrative and clerical 
work of the Section, including the 
preparation of reporta, briefs and 
letters in eonncction with enquiries 
to and from overseas electricity 
supply authorities and the work of 
international organitiatiotis. 

Candidates must be capable of 
expressing themselves dearly and 
concisely in English. The ability 
to read and understand correspon¬ 
dence in French ond German is 
essential. Some knowledge of the 
electricity supply industry would be 
an advantage. 

• The salary wW ha wiihla the 
.fl,5lMl,7M per annum 


Applications, stating age, present 
position, salary, qualifications and 
experience, should be forwarded to 
K. H. Hughes, Esq., Assistant 
Secretary (Establishments), The 
Electricity Council, 30 Mlllbank , 
London, SWA, by March 7. 1966. 

Quote Ref.t ICO/Ni 


LANCASHIRE A 
MERSEYSIDE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified persons tor the appointment 
as Research Officer to the Association. 
Salary range £V<»0-£ 1.74.S ; commenc¬ 
ing salary within the scale according 
to age and experience. Post suner- 
annuable after a probationary period. 
The person appointed will be a 
graduate (preferably economics) with 
some experience of industrial research 
and will be required to study and 
prepare reports dealing with the 
Industrial, nodal and economic con¬ 
ditions in the North West. 
Applications, stating age, qualifica¬ 
tions and experience, together with 
the names and addresses of two 
referees, should be aent to the Joint 
Honorary Secretaries of the Associa¬ 
tion, Town Hall, Manchester 2, by 
Murcli 14, l%6. 


MARKET RESEARCH 

Settlor Market Research Officer 

Required to carry out Industrial market surveys and Investigations, analysis of political, 
economic and business trends at horns and overseas. 

This la a senior appointment and candidates should possess experience In both tho 
Industrial and aircraft Industries. An economics degree is desirable. 

Senior Forecasting Officer 

Required for collation and analyali of information received from market surveys, 
statistics and published information and other sources, followed by tho Interpretation 
of this data into trends ahd likely level of sales* With the associated forecast of capital 
expenditure and profit*. A good commercial background la necessary and, preferably, 
a degree In economics. 


Market Research and Forecasting Officers 

are alee required for thaae departments. 

There la Immediate entry Into the Company's attractlvs superannuation and Iff# 
assurance scheme. 

Fleece reply, tn confidence, quoting Ref. 8267, giving details of qualifications and 
experience to the Staff Manager, The Plssaey Company Limited, Ilford, Capex. * 

’.Li___:_:_!_SSkdiSM 

Ptossey Dynamics 



University of Oxford and 
Jesus College 

Joint appointment In Transport 
Economics 


Tha University propose* to appoint a 
Research Fellow in Transport vqoamitsh. % 
puat to be held Jointly with an Official 
Fellowship and Tutorship in Economics ut 
Jesus College. Tlie requirements of the 
university post are that the fellow should 

( lursiw research Into the economics m 
ranaport; for the college the fellow will be 
required to cover a normal runge of 
economic* toadUns. 

The anlveralty stipend Is on the scale of 
£1.400 at under 26 id 22.766 at 43 and 
ovor (currently under review) plus FJB.8.0. 
Details of the college stipend ana allowance* 
together with further particulars of duties, 
etc., can be obtalnod from The Prlnolnal, 
Jesus College, to whom applications (live 
copies), together with the names and 
addresses of two referees, should be aent by 
March 15, 1066. 


Ministry of Overseas 
Development 


Applications are invited from men or 
women for a post as unestabllshed 
Assistant Statistician on the Ministry's 
Economic Planning Staff. Eland House, 
London, HWl (close to Victoria Station). 
The scope of the work Include* the 
supply and analysts of statistical data 
on developing countries; economic aid 
statistics of the U.K. and other donors 
and tho provision of statistical assistance 
to developing countries. Visits overseas 
may be required. Applicants should 
poisons a 11 rat or second class honours 
dagree In which statistics Is a main 
subject. 


Starting salary in a scale £986- £ 1,65ft. 
according to experience. Five-day week 
Annual leave four weeks and two days 
In addition to puhltc holidays. Prospects 
of established post and promotion. 

Application forms obtainable from the 
Establishment Officer. Ministry of 
overseas Development. Eland House. 

Slug Place. Victoria, HWl. Please 
quote EU.250/03. 


University of Wales 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE; OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 

Senior Lecturer or Lechncr in 
Economics 

Applications are Invittnl for Hie post of 
SENIOR LUC TUN Mi m LECTURER in 
ECONOMICS, specialising In Monetary and 
Macro-Theory. 

Salary scutes (subject to new snlnrv award) • 
Senior Lecturer £ 2.490 x £ 100 -£3.060 p.a. 
Lecturer JC1.400 x £ 8a— £ 2.609 P a. 

The starting point will be ut a point in tbe 
scute determined by qua!ideations and 
experience. 

Applications (six copies), containing the 
names of three rulorcus, should be received 
not later than March 30th by the Regtstrur, 
University College. Cathnys Park. Cardiff, 
from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


University of Nigeria 
Nsukka 


Faculties of Agriculture and Social 
Sciences 


APPLICATIONS ure Invited from Honours 
Graduates, with preferably a doctorate, and 
appropriate teaching and/or research 
experience at University or equivalent level, 
for tbe following posts to be filled la 
August. 1066: 

. (a) ECONOMICS: Lecturer or Senior 
Leotursr. with specialisation in Economic 
History or Statistics or Econometrics. 

(b) AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Sonlor Lecturer. Knowledge of Extra-Mural 
work an advantage. 

(c) AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
METHODS: Senior Lecturer. 

<d) RURAL SOCIOLOGY: Leoturer. 

SALARY SCALES: 

Lecturer. £1.200 x £75~£1,050 (Bar;, 
£1.726 x £7fi~£a,175 p.a.; 

Senior Leoturer, £2,278 x £78—£2,671 pa. 
Point of entry depends on qualifications 
and experience. 

20 per cent, supplementary to basic salary 
(generally free ot income tax) payable to 
U.K. staff. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: Parnates 
paid lor appointee, wife and five children 
under 11 years, on appointment, leave after 
21 months’ tour and termination. 

Children's and oar allowances, mpmaimtmrton 
sohema. Accommodation wttn hard stunduU 
furniture at rent not exceeding 7.7 per cent 
of salary. 

Enquiries and applications (six copies, 
giving the names and addressen of thiee 
referees, by April 18. i960, to London 
Representative, University of nktcii u. 

33 Craven Terrace, London. W.2. 
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University College of 
North Wales, Bangor 

Department of Social Theory 
and institutions 


Applications are Invited tor two posts In 
Social Administration and in Sociology 
faith special reference to the methodology 
of the Social SclencM). Appointments will 
be made on the Lecturer or Assistant 
lecturer grade according to age and 
experience. 

The salary scale for a Lecturer is 
£1.400 x £80—£2,505 and for an Assistant 
Lecturer £1.550 x £15—£1.975 (both scales 
nnirr review), in addition there are 
FtiS.U. benefits. 

Applications (two coplea), giving details 
of ago. qualifications and experience, together 
with the names of three relerees, should be 
::rnt by March 31st to the Registrar, from 
whom tuither particulars muy be obtained. 


rfnr INVITES applications from British 
DDL .subjects tor post ol PROGRAMME 
ASSISTANT III the CENTRAL EUROPEAN 
SERVICE of Its External Services based at 
Rush House, London. W.U.2. Duties: Writing 
talk 1 , urut document my features and other 
bromirust material for audiences In 
c/cdio/.luvulclu. Poland and Hungety on 
Bnti-.h and Internalmnul affairs. Essentia) 
qiialiflratlons: Proved writing ability and 
iipliuide for assembling and piexcnlmg (nets 
in a concise and Interesting form; knowledge 
of runout art airs In the utiovo countries, 
food political judement and ability to 
formulate ideas for programmes. Desirable 
(iiMliiications: Working Knowledge of one oi 
more of above languages, Journalistic and 
lirmdi'iiM lug experience; ability to tvpe. 
shin'tlisted candidates ihilv be asked to take 
a wulU'n test. Salaiy UI,o‘60 (may be 
hi slier ir (|uahllolIons exceptional) rising 
by annual Increments of .COS and pioKrcbsing 
anfi (ivo years’ satisfactory service to 
1 .1.870 x 11103 to £2.3‘»J max. p.u. Write 
for .ippllratlon form (enclosing ilddresseiJ 
rn\elope and quoting leteiencc 66 0 151.fc>t ) 
l i Appointments Department, BBC. London, 
W.l, within five days. 


University of Edinburgh 

Studentship* and Fsllovships 

Studentships and Junior Pellowthlpa, open 
to graduates of any University, and tenable 
In the Faculties of Divinity, Law, Medicine, 
Art*. Science, Music, Social Sciences and 
Veterinary Medicine of the University of 
Edinburgh, will be Available for award In 
Session 1086-87. Up to six awards may be 
made. 

The present values of these Awards, 
which, In addition, include the payment of 
approved fees, are: Post-Graduate 
Studentships, £425. and Junior Fellowships, 
£ 800- £ B00- £ 1.000. 

Applications must be submitted through 
the Dean of the appropume Faculty before 
April 15, 1Q06. 

Further particulars and application forma 
may be obtained from the Becrntary to the 

KdlnburgS’ ? W Colle8c ’ Soulh Brl(j >ae, 

CHARLES H. STEWART, 
Secretary to the University. 


Chartered Accountant 

The Financial Director of a Group of 
Companies with large overseas Uuc:«r ts 
requires u Chartered Accountant to woik 
as hia assistant in the Head office In 
tIts City of London Thta Is a new 
appointment In an expanding ovganlPii'jon 
and the man selected will take i maplet-J 
cliurge of accounting and xecmaii.il 
umlim of the London Management 
('nmpuny mid cm tain .‘.ubsldlaiips. lie 
will :ilbo be required to assist the 
Financial Director in investigations and 
ihe co-ordination of new enterprises into 
(be Gioup’x flmihctal emicture. Piusp-vii 
of advancemont are good. Conu.iieni’ini 
Aitl.uv £2,0I>P per annum for u nun -fo-d 
■ ou 1 .70. Appllrfttlrm ‘houlil be sent to 
lh>\ No. CA278. c/o btvects. 11 Berkeley 
h* ml. London, W.l. 


University of Edinburgh 

DEPARTMENT OP POLITICS 

lecturer or Assistant Lecturer 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
‘ Timer or Assistant lecturer in the * 
department of Politics. Salary scales: 
Lecturer, £1,4U0 x £85— £1,740; Bar; 
£1,825 x £85 -£2.505 per unnum; 
Assisunt Locturer, £1,050 x £75— £1,275 
per annum, with placement according to 
qualifications and experience, and with 
MjpcKinnii.ttiuii benefit. 

The appointment will take effect from 
October 1. 1066. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the undersigned, with whom 
applications (six copies), giving the 
names of two refiners, -.hould be lodged 
not later than March 2.7. l'MHi. 

CHARLES H. STEWART, 
fjecreluiy to the University. 
February, 1088. 


Nuffield College, Oxford 

Studentships 


] ARE YOU A MUSEUM PIECE » If you are 
:i piotp^xicmally quuhiied huiliij'-t r.oolot'.si, 

I you could help to develop Fin museum's 
! educational service (particularly Natural 
i History). You would picpare teaching 
■ exhibits, exhibitions, binclmics and 
pamphlets, and lectuio to the kiddles from 
! t’rne to lime. Oraduules and profcxMon.illy 
, qualified volunteer; ol eiei y '.ort are wanted 
lor a year’s service by Volunrurv bmiie 
Ovei .a i ii.x, 3 Huuovcr Sit cut. W.l. 


University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

I Lectureships and Assistant 
Lectureships in Economics 

Applications are luwicd fioin Htmcu:s 
Graduates tm tin: abme po-d*-. 
AppoJnimrnls \x ill il«ie fioin Ociobei 1. 
1066, or eailler by mianid-ment t»:u* p..st 
Is In the field oi Quantitative Econom < 
Salary male: Locturer. £l.400-£2.r>iK>, 
Aif.lbtHlU Lcctuier, C 1,030- £ 1 275 per 
annum with FSS.u. 

Application torms and turther 
perflculars from The Registrar, Unive* ^iy 
of Strathclyde. George sued. Gl.ni.mv, 
Cl, to whom application:, should be 
returned by Match 28th. 


Applications are invited fiom men or women 
graduates who wish to undertake research or 
po t -.iaduate studies in econoinlca; politics; 
sociology; recent economic and social history 
and political hl.stoiy; industrial relations; 
management studies; African studies: public 
and social administration' International and 
public law, or any other branch of the 
soclnl studies. 

Fuithei particulars and the necessary forms 
are obtainable Horn the Wicden, Nuffield 
College. Oxford. Applications should reuch 
him by Afoy if, 19SU. 


University of Ghana 

Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited for SENIOR 
U CrUKLSllIPft or LECTURESHIPS, 
nundldutes must have post-graduate 
q jAliffcationa In Ucnuumlcx but preference 
a.11 be given to those specialising in: 

Mathematical Economics (Including 
pmgiaunning techniques and until application 
n> economies); 

Economic Planning (theory and techniques); 

I {.ouoinlcR of Development and Growth; 
Applied Statistics and National Accounting; 
Economic IliMoiy with special reference to 
Ei'onumlc History of Airlca. 

Salatv nettles (under review); 

Senior Lecturer, £01,750 x £075— £02,200 
per annum; 

Lecturer, £01,050 x £060 -£01,400 x £G7fi 
£01.850. £ Ol ,B00 par annum. 

20 pci cent, addition for non-Ohanalans. 

Appointment* normally five ream Jn the 
flM instance but short ef periods of 
secondment will be considered. 

Fui ther particulars and forms of application, 
should be obtained from the Assistant 

Registrar, Universities of Gha - 

15 Gordon Square. London ,w. 

Registrar. University' of Ohan_, . __,,, 

Logon, Accra, Ghana, with whom applications 

terdsxuftM. M *^ w,no ‘ 


WO AMHHUil 

f Ghana Office. 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 

NEW ZEALAND 


Applications are Invited fur the following 
appointments: 

SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Oilier things being equal, a candidate with 
special internets in one or more of the 
following fields would be preferred: 

(a) British economic, history since 1485; 

(h) Modern International economic lustoiy; 

(c) New Zealand economic history. 
Candidates with special interests in other 
fields, however, need not be dissuaded from 
.submitting applications. 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Preference will bo given to ft candidate 
who Iian qualifications In Statistics. 
Econometrics. Mutiugcrul Economics, or 
Economic Theory; but application* will be 
accepted from persons with qualifications in 
other branches of Economics. 

SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Candidates Rhould hove experience its 
iceountanta In publio practice or In Industry. 
University training and teaching experience 
In desirable but not essential. 

The salary will be £2,300 per annum 
Using to £2.600 per annum for a Senior 
Lecturer and £1.300 rising to £2.000—with 
a bar-then on recommendation to £ 2.200 
per annum for a lecturer. Initial salary 
and grading will be determined according to 
the qualifications and experience of an 
appointee. 

ApuroVBd caret jo. Wellington wiu be 
allowed for an appointee tnd tui frail y, 
.fialual removal expenete within 


together with goli 

specified limits.' 

. Further partteulf 
the methodofl 
from the Amo 

Universities (!___ 

House, Pall Mall. London. 

iflKSrafttft M 


low Zealand and 


M3 





CO-ORDINATOR 


This is a new position which Livingston Development Corporation seeks 
to rill; it arises out of the Corporation's daciiion to apply modarn 
technique to ihq co-ordlnatfon of the new «6wn*a design 
«nd building activities. The successful applicant will be respOntlPie directly 
to the General Manager for ensuring that these activities are properly 
co-ordinated within realistic programmes. This will Involve compiling 
the programme!, keeping them up-to-date, ensuring the smooth progress 
of complox projects through various departments and giving general 
assistance to the General Manager in Management dutiea. 


JOB REQUIREMENTS 


A keen Interest in modern menagement techniques ii essential. 
Detailed knowledge of critical path analysis, resource planning 
and computer programming would be an advantage. 

Personal qualities of tact and determination. 

Preferably between 33 and 40. 

Preference given to those with experience Involving (a) design 
work by a professional team and (b) supervision of either site 
construction or shop floor production. 

A University degree or professional qualifications would aloe 
be an advantage. 

Superannuate pose in salary grade APT.IX/X (£2,110 - £2,705) with 
placing according to qualifications and experience. Housing made 

available in appropriate casta. : - ; - J * 

removal. 


5. 


given 


coaa of 


Application form from the Secretary, Livingston Development 
Corporation, Livingston, West Lothian, quoting ref. no. 47 which 
should be returned by 8th April, 1966. 


BOARD OFTRADE -LONDON 

STATISTICIANS 

The Board of Trade wish to make two further appointments of 
Statisticians in its Statistics Division. 

Posts in the Division provide opportunities for original work on 
the application of statistical and econometric analysis to a wide 
range of industrial, commercial and regional problems, as well as 
to the problems of national economic policy. 'ITie Division has 
its own computer. Signed articles may appear, cither jn official 
publications or elsewhere. 

One of the successful candidates will concentrate on work with 
a considerable research content, developing the use of statistics 
and using econometric methods to elucidate economic situations 
and developments, and to improve forecasting techniques, by 
investigating interrelationships between economic variables, tie, 
or she, will play a leading part in carrying on a series of research 
projects, working on each with other professional staff who have 
a specialist knowledge of the relevant data. The appointment may 
be for a fixed period. 

The other post will also provide opportunities for research. It 
will be pariicularly concerned with die investigation of fluctuations 
in consumer credit, the demand for durable goods and its relation 
with other economic factors. There is no fixed term for this 
appointment. 

There are also possibilities for employment of Statisticians whose 
primary interests are in the economics of industry and the 
development and use of industry statistics, inter alia, for Economic 
Development Committees, in sample inquiries, or in regional 
problems. 

The qualifications looked for are experience of statistical work and 
a university degree in statistics, mathematics or economics. An 
interest in economic research and in econometric methods of 
analysis would be an advantage. Applicants should be aged 28 or 
over and for those suitably qualified there would be opportunities 
for establishment 

The salaries for these posts will be within the salary range for 
Statisticians, namely, £2,250 to £3,107. according to qualifications 
and exserteftOe, With an addition ftir working in tne inner London 
area of £85 or in the outer London area of £65. Provision would 
be made for participation in F.S.S.U, 

Application forms are obtainable from the Establishment Officer 
(E.G. 15264/3), Board of Trade, Room 707, 1 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.l. Closing date March 23, 1966. 



FtfssT aomtocs resuroi institute 


Com* Dtportnent of Forestry - Ottawa 

A competent research economist is required to develop and direct a 
programme of reaeerch which will influence the formation of policies and 
programmes in the Department and have a bearing upon government 
resource policy. 

SALARY—TO $16,000 DEPENDING ON QUALIFICATIONS 

Positions are also available for senior economists in the following fields: 
resource analysis, market and demand analysis, industry and sector studies 
and production economics. Salaries up to $14,600 depending on 
qualifications. 

For information, write to: 

Chief, Personnel Services Division, 

Department of Forestry, Ottawa. 


Agricultural Economist 

Togo 

JtMtfurad to wt up ftfKI hood • r •March tad 

development wcLlon within the Office dee 
Prod lilt a Acricolw du Togo. Out tea will 
include examining the relative Impoi lance of 
varloux crop* lor poudbie export, to advice 
on their further development. to cariy mil 
teaatblilltv nml to iejoinmend apecifiu 

development project.* 

GitncHUatos :>Udulti ytmm* a decree In 
•nrieunurMl economics ami should be able 
to speak french fluently. Pievioua overseas 
experience preferable. 

8olary ranae Cu.ftoo-C 3.000 a year, subject 
to British Income lax, plus a lax*lice overhaae 
allowance of eithei CTBS (atnftlo, £1.105 
(married uiiwccompanled» or Sl.vSO (married 
accompanied) a ye n. Paasavea provided 
Education allowanced. Two-years contract. 

CandldateH. who rtiould be nationals ot 
the United Kingdom or the Hepubllc of 
Ireland, should wilt® for further details, 
aivlno full name and brief par Mr u Jars of 
qualifications and eapeuence, quoting 
RC 2lS/170'O3, w . 

Appointment* Officer, 

Room .151. 

MIWSTRY OP OVKR8M8 DFVttLOPMRNT. 
bland House. 

Rian Place, 

London. 8 W I. 


Pig Industry Development 
Authority 

Post-Oraduate Snholuriliips in 
At/ncultural Kconomics 

Applied hens are invited lot scholarships 
Mom gradual os in Agl ii'Liltuia h'cnnoniics, 
aiutiblici*. ot oitiei related subjocu, wlm 
wish to secure a trulntnq m Aiii'IcuIhimJ 
tconomioe and who are piepured to 
uixleitake lexearcli into «ome economic 
aspect of Hie pt| Industry. 

Hie vulue of (he sclioiurships will be 
Cr>i)D- L ,'ft0 pei annum, depending on axe 
and experience. Provision Ini a 
rmtiibutlon to oompul.-aity as well 
mn certain Vamllv allowaot-cN, uin also 
be made The wholn railin'- will be 
nvutlbhle lor two or tlnee yeois. Mii»em 
to annual review. PHM will allow 
overhead expended appiopnaie to each 
case 

Further details and appliooMmi hum 
from ■ 

The Economist. 

Pig industry Development Authority, 

PI HA House, 




MARKET RESEARCH 


Girting Limited have tht following vacancies— 

ASSISTANT T» MAMET RESEARCH MANAMA 

The poaitton fa concerned with she gathering and analyiing of data appertaining so the 
Motor Indunnr. and involves a grief detl of contact with the major veMde manufacture. 
The Aaaiacant (i expected to conduct mvestigatioiti into now end eniftlnx markets with • 
minimum of uipervition and to maintain ^latiom n all l*v#H with outside organitttions. 
The work entails some travel within the United Kingdom. 

In addition the successful applicant will be encouraged to undertake research into 
forecasting methods and allied subjects. 

The job requirements are a good degree in Economics with some eupenence of market 
research either with a vehicle manufacturer or engineering bo m pehp. 

SALES FORECASTIMfi PLANNER 

This position involves the preparation of long- and ihori-wm forecasts for the tele of 
the Company's products. These wilt he prepared within the overall framework of 
forecasts prepared by the Market Research taction, but the planner will be eupncied to 
contribute to the study of forecasting methods continuously undertaken within the 
Section end will Kabo With other planning (unctions. 

AppNcehffi should hold two "A" level pgises. one of which, should be mathematics, 
iuperiengk^hough desirable, k not mobility warning wMI ba given. 
/^pp|ication»»^ihdng deteih of career to data,' fhould he addressed, to The P erso nn el 

girling LIMITED, 


TBP ECONOMIST MfiRCH 5,1966 


MARKET RESEARCH 


An excellent opportunity for a male aged between 28-35 with a 
good degree* preferably in Economic* and with live yearn* experience 
in industrial market research. This senior post requires a high calibre 
analytical mind with a practical approach to marketing problems and 
an ability to present complex research findings in concise and lucid 
terms The function of the department will evolve as an integral part 
of our marketing organisation, 

An additional vacancy also arises for a young graduate Economist/ 
Statistician in the same department to study current and future 
developments in this rapidly expanding industry. The studies wiH 
include long range forecasting and Itic assessment of trends. Excellent 
salaries and conditions 


Applications, please, to 



Economist 

REQUIRED BY BRITISH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 

AGE 27-35 
SALARY About £2.500 

WORK To advise and assist this leading Insur¬ 
ance trade association in its research in 
the rapidly expanding field of productivity 
in the insurance Industry (including motor 
insurance and the use of computers) and 
applying statistical techniques to this 
work. 

QUALIFICATIONS Good Honours Degree in Economics and 
some knowledge of statistical techniques. 

EXPERIENCE At least 5 years' relevant experience in 
industry and ability to deal with top 
management. 

APPLICATION In writing, giving brief details of experi¬ 
ence, to The Secretary General, British 
Insurance Association, Aldermsry House, 
Queen Street, London, E.C.4. 


STATISTICAL ASSISTANT 


A vacancy has arisen in (lie Economics Division of the Milk 
Marketing Board for a young man or woman, preferably in their 
early twenties, who is studying for the examinations of the 
Institute of Statisticians and has reached the Intermediate 
Standard or equivalent The work involves the application of 
statistical techniques to a wide range of economic problems In 
the dairy ioduttry particularly to sample studies of the structure 
of dairy farming and the costs of milk production and also the 
design of samples for market research ansk marketing studies. 

Commencing salary dependent upon age and experience, but not 
less than £850 per annum. 


Superannuation schfcffte, subsidised cafeteria, sports and social 


club facilities, 
Applications 


X.240 and giving brief details, to 

r' Pereonnel Officer, 

MILK MARKETING BOARD 

. VhMHM 01 (ton, a«HT«y.. 



THE ECONOMIST MARCH 5, 1R6 



W. S. ATKINS & PARTNERS 

MmmAv, E*tb*tti*g <m 4 Mmtagtmtm CmimlMmt 
invite applications from 

ECONOMISTS 

for an appointment in the 

Market Research Department 

which i* a part of the Planning Division of the Company. 

This Division brings together the skills of Technologists. Economists 
and Scientists in undertaking a wide range of planning studies 
for industry, local government and government departments both 
in the United Kingdom and abroad. The Market Research 
Department is concerned with assessment of home and overseas 
markets and price structure often involving study in depth ot 
certain sectors of the economy. 

We are looking for a man with an honours degree and appropriate 
industrial experience who is interested in advanced techniques 
and who wishes to work in an organisation concerned with 
formulating development plans in many different fields. 

A /i plications should bv addressed to: D. W. HARMS WORTH. 

W. S. ATKINS & PARTNERS 

Woodcotc Grove. Ashley Road. I'psom. Surrey. 



Ct-opiratire Whtlmle Society Ul 


Design 


Offirar 

III ^^^7.1 The C.W.S. a manufacturing and distributive 
organisation with an annual turnover of L500M, 
is about to establish a Central Oesiqn Office. It 
will be concerned with the development of a 
co-ordinated, prbgrnssive policy over the whole 
field of Industrial Graphics and Design. 


As a first step it is intended to appoint a Design 
Officer to Head the new Department. He will bo 
concerned primarily with policy, and will undertake 
an advisory, rather than a functional role. 


The appointment offers an outstanding opportunity 
of making a notable contribution in an entirely now 
development. 


The successful candidate should proferably be not 
more than 55 years of age. and will have bad 
exceptional experience m this specialist held. 

A salary of not less than P4 000 per annum is 
contemplated with appropriate conditions and 
fringe benefits. 

The specific responsibilities of the appointment will 
be determined in consultation with the successful 
candidate. 


Applications, giving full details, should be addressed 
to:— 

The Chief Personnel Officer 

CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY Ltd. 

1 Balloon Street, MANCHESTER 4. , fodon red 'JH/331' 


*45 


Volunteer with the U.K! 

J/2 ur. Assignments, 7 'ravel 
Maintenance, and Small Allowances 
■Provided , 

Opening* for AdmtniNtrgitve As*t*t«nia 
thnmgriiAur the world. QuallUo ops in one' 
or more ot the followlna fields: Jsteunoinlca, 
Pol It ton I Science, Htaltatte*, SusTueiui 
Adininihrmtion, fubllr Aduunlstreiioti. OAK 
Acaiunltincy, Public Relation* or UtW 
etfftrntlii). Finn I year .uudenU eligible. 
Knowledge Fieneh or Bpunlali asset, 
l mined lute vacancies in Turkey, Somalia, 
Iran. Outner mid Congo. 

Apply: United Nation* A**nc)iiilan 
International Nervier IK). 

»3 Albeit Kmbatikniein. P K.i 


Market.Research Analyst 

We are an expanding sucresKtu) 

Company manulaaiuilnu u w!ue iange of 
A^nouUuml Machinery and mm' wish 
to uppoinr a youti". graduate pi 
I'Vnnnuilrs or S« at htlcs to d*' wane 
original work m Market Analyst* 

Tile posh inn Involves ihf com tilde 
ran”* of niorket Invest Is at ion and 
cvaluation end will give iht* sufuewlul 
applicant Mu* cUinire tn lonnihte hi* 
o' n programme* ami to work on hit. own 
Ihl*. l.s u new appointment and oner* 
rMc|knt prospects>. 

Apply. sivina detail* of youi career 
und «duuatioii. to. 

Industrial Rein hints Manager, 

NH Xew Holla ml Mai lime Compony 
Untiled, 

Ai/leshurif, Buclrwghanishne 


T Nuffield t5dll®fif®,'Oxf&ra' * i 

i * 

. Gwilym Gibbon Research Fellowship j 

I AppUdRtldUt invited from men or women 1 
who .trim re conduct N«»rch into problem* 

: In me field <if government anti administration. 
»»reference will he given to candidate* with 
experience in public service. The 
J Fellowship he to* P nt lost Fui thcr 
H particular* end application form* ran toe 
obtained Horn thu Warden. Application* 

■ Klimikl renrl) linn toy 8f«y J, IW6. 

i University of Melbourne 


Lectureship in the Department 
oj Economic Geography, Faculty 
! of Economics ana Commerce 

j Application* aie invited tor the 
. uDove-mnnluiird position 

The ivurk oi i lie Department rover* a 
! one year aoiid survey, with special attention 
re Australia, and a second year In devoted 
! to tue nainuiniti xeuurwptiy of selected 
, Asian ooimiric.t. 

. The NiiciTMsrit] candidate mil he expected 
to participate in both courses but teaching 
I dime* will, to itu a* pot Mbit, bv atrauaed 
, tu suit the caiidlftuie'M special Interest!) 

| winch .‘.hnulil in mentioned in the application 
liiltlnl Salim- ' ill be dutemunud according 
| to riUMliliriitionti and experience, within the 
range £:i. 4 uti i ‘ 4 .« 00 ) -JU.I 50 ( 16 . 30 V) pu 
j lAutarahnn f;.n imicyi. 

1 Purihet miurmutlon, including dennl* of 
F.tt.S.U. ivpt upurannuatlon, travel and 
removal ei:p*nnes, houalng a**i*tance and 
<juiiJ 1 iioii.s of appointment, Is 1 available fmm 
the Avocuuum of Cnmmonwraith Universities 
(Ur.uicit t)l)i.vi Wurlbotouah House. Pall 
Mi'll. 1 . 011 ( 1 - S.W.I. 

Apph il-i-.f. in aumiuIih and 

lcnHui) -ft it. I 9 tfu. 


The University of Sheffield 

Depot tinent oj Erh annual Studies 


Dundee College of 
Technology 


Vipl faCniv :i i o invcod Horn gi I'l'i'Ufls with 
up) i.i 1 (• i|Uiiliii(*'( , ">o, and i - poi i*n<:c tor 

i' a, np(jiiii v i vj-Vi * appointnirlit a. 

1,1 LI I JR Ml in 1NDUSTUIA1. tu 

ii'il.n'C a 'Huiib'-i ot f.' ill on have of 
nb Mice limit . cpl'-mb. i 1. l!)iit< The 
->p.i i ii.nicm mil b». .■uncniicd nuinh »nh 
clii'-irli':i.»r 11;« -r.'. loi 11 .Hit- Jllloll ‘ludrNts 
in ih»- c(>.il iccl ..mi ruvn.-ei o-; niduMvirs. 
ih«* iit-ot iiMichin.' iiK’l.idm* minmiilrs. 
iniliMi./i kIii i hiii., in* Lut s ,iiul ■iicul ami 
pi.ln.i.i) ilifcii• . cemlul.iics .•liimlii have 
pM'iitliM iiiiaiilhuuorih m onr «u more o( 
ilira.e Mibiwis. tin liny luvouhn . m 
(jiiitliii. .• i ions and v.p» i .encr In ill* 1 isu.it 
L 1.400 X t8o- C 1 .»|0. a.til 
P'iiv lo'i Anpl'c.inons (I'vo ivioi.m siiuiild 
la- (in I»n JVl.iH'u (I h» nit Itf.yrui 

Tin* UniVM.% 11 ' HhrlTmld tn Hum whom 
lui'hfi pm l:« nil* lnlii" b« obi nurd 


University of Cambridge 

r» f'AMI kflt’NT OF ACPI II D I CONOMICS 

Economic Rc.se.otch on Uistribuine 
Ti odes 

!• minimist iromird in takr p:«»* m a 
Mudv oi (hr Iticloif. an<:>.11nit piochiciiviiv 
m the d. t 'Miuu*ive trade* end irhtlcd 
m:> 1 1 »■! j. 

Apnn'.mmem mil mn foi two years 
limn uctohn loci, oi eprlin by 
iin.insv'.ntnti S.Oeiy in «icvnrd.i«rr wnn 
a: r e and rxiirru-nrc whhin i.mar ■.<* 

Pj‘c. ent Cl.UQO-Cl ifia po. l*'in ted 
mnirlhuMon towanls ie.inov.il k pen es 
Appiicftors -ihould povrhs at leu 1 ' 

Mvond da** decree, -tuibilcnl axperienee 
<lc. liable but nut e.s.v'mbs) Anplienlions, 
i/i'. 'iv prrsoniil details, exprr'enei* 
ii(':idein!i* •nnil!ii' , .i , :oiiv. und H"' niimr 1 of 
two let rices, 'honld rmch til" Stvieluiv, 
Depimincnt of Applied I njntonirx. 
HuKwiek Airnue rambndtr by 
Maidi Tl -t 


The University of Liverpool 

Centre f<n Latin Amorimn Studies 


i Applii'iulmv. i-it invited f«n a number of 
pons loi U'.CTURKNS and oi ASSISTANT 
irciUHFRS in Lunii Amerlcnn Suidio* 
uitii.n the Deii.ii(menu ot Bmiioniirs 
Hi pinic .Studies Modern litniurv and 
I'oM h'ji Tlieoiy and Insniuiioip am result 
ol iht istabllshniein uf 'lie Crniic loi 
t.iini Amerlcnn Sturtle 1 ot Uveipnd as 
rccii-iimended b\ Hie I’nm Repm) Suecessfui 
. i ,nvli dates v i LI he iiii.uin'd to 'tu'ii spec > a It si 
depfutnients bui titev will al*u iwiik in 
(nil.) brirution v all ui Iici depa it meins m tho 
Ceiitir oil po'-t-lfidualr cnuisos in IjUMn 
Ainniion P'lidies 

Hnl.ir» scnl*»* i iindci icvc'ir 
Leciuiri C1 400 x x hs ^ c a.soft per annum: 
As‘js'Hnr Lerdurei. .C i ODD * £ 76— L 1 ,21b per 

"Tliii'lniriul salaries will be wiihtn the above 
in ns e* aucurdine lu qualiliCBiion* and 
experience 

Apnlicutions, M.i*in? age, ounhflcAtlnn* 
and vvperienee. touefhei with the names uf 
tlnee referee*, should be received not later 
than Monday. Minch 38th. by rlie Registrar. 
The Uniicrvlty. Liverpool J. from whom 
further particulais may be obtained. Please 
quote Ref. OV/487/E 


Departm* til of Manauemeni and 
Social Studies 


As pan nl the Collette development 
p ow uiiuri' ’.pp|M'»i)oi)s are invned tiom 
..u.tHiih (luji.iicd uiaduiues (m two new 

limjii. 

8i iimii l/■l'"l"■r to oe • •'spyu ,ible for 
the o>'t.<ni ii iiui 'll cninphineniinv .■fOdie* 
itirouahu.il me (Jolle**. 

19*11 ini I *'■! u: fi III- Lc'iiJiei in 
Iteonui'). ". oi l , .. 1 V' , holo”.v ui Acounring 
in Itiione- Adiiiln! M tiMiiun. 


Hi'la'r set.)*.-, whii'li me undet review: 


l( 


JC3.050 -JO3.450 
JL' 1.100 L : i W 


rrinpoi.m nrcoinmad.ii :ou niuv be 
available I- ul) rlrtnih may be nbtuined 
I "in * he llmd ul Departinoni of 
Mriiuitcuioiii und Hoc ml sui'lleii. Dundee 
College ol iv.'lnmluriy, Dell Street-. 
Dundee. io whom the coniplelcd 
*pplleuiion foiiii should be ictuined not 
hi'.ei Ihnn kiitlav Maich 23. 1%’C 


; University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Depuilmeni of Aijncultmal Economics 


Applimlions .lie united lot three posts in the 
V&IC.mTUHM. ADJUH1MKNT UNIT now 
u> iiv, *L*i mi in ;■ - O' mi 'mi ivuh rim 
. d-purtniHn I nr new unit v.ill Hiudy the 
Li >nom . hk nl and inmituiioiml 
. iinphc.it iuip ii emnuiiilt nrrcitu for the 
i a .ii ii.* lit ui u I inuu 11 y ol the limnih t*leh and 
, will cmi' iy iindii)';* tu ail thu«e wiih tin 
interest in me .igricultural *ector. 

rush / i/iu/ i Tlwro aie two vacancies for 
Acidcnri 1 ;* i One post will be In ecomimio* 
oi aani'iiliiiiul *couoiii|c«i. The other will 
tic ■•oiiceruiHi pi .iimi tly nun the socle I 
r ptr i :• ul udiunmcnt and could be Ailed 
tv, ii n crnnorn.M ueosiapher, ot social 
ndniuir nii'iii drpendlnu on picvkous 

ileruH Tin- dutie-i of Uicxl* post* wiil 
include con I cm- i ice a oik »* well a* applied 
ir.M'iiirh rht li'.cj of these uppolntmcniR 
v it! depend on .i;;c, experience and ubiiltv, 
but won hi cnhci be within the range 
X L 400 - X 2 :.<).! Ol X 2 . 700 - £ J. 200 . 

Pool J An Aduiinitaiiuive Ufllcci to iiFinn 
-'cminllv in thp riinnltift ot the unit He 
will b» p.ni.(u).11ly conccinrd with the 
oi janiMUmn ui r.i'nltticncCi and piocc*si»K 
iHibhcatimis Altlioutfh an academic 
ituulillcMiion would be uaelui. It l* also 
Inipni inDi ill u ptcvioux expel letice Hhows an 
»biiity to bundle administrative dutle*. 
piuleixibly induuina the prcptn.ition of 
books and rnhei publication*. The salary 
will be in the muue 13,106-T-'.uo.v, drpcndiikg 
on age and experience. . . 

The posf arc temporary for four year*, and 
cavu the normal Unlver-ity condition* of • 
seivice. Further partlculara of the unit aivd 
the vacancies me available from: 

I'rofeMoi J Ashton. 

Depnrtmeht uf Agricultural Eeonotnlcs. 

S he University, 
ewcaarie upon Tyne 1. 

The closing date lot epplftotlotih l* 
llaroh 21. lbW. 



LA TROBE UNIVERSITY 

MELBOURNE — AUSTRALIA 


Appointment of 

Academic Staff 


La Trobc University will admit ih first students in March. 1967. 
Enrolment will be limited and it is expected that about 350 student* 
will be offered places of which 96 will be available in science subjects. 
Science places have been limited because of available laboratory 
space. It is hoped that the University will develop progressively 
to an enrolment of perhaps 10.000 students within a decade. 

The University has not yet determined the structure of its degree 
courses. However, courses will be available in the Schools of 
Humanities. Social Sciences, Physical Sciences and Biological 
Sciences. Subjects available in 1967 will be English. History. 
Philosophy, Spanish, French, Sociology, Politics. Economics, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and Biology. 

In recent months the University has been selecting staff to Till 
foundation chairs in these subjects and the following appointments 
have been made: 


ENGLISH—Professor D. R. C. Marsh. B.A., Ph.D. (Natal). 
PHILOSOPHY—Professor B. D. Ellis, B.Sc., B.A. (Adel.), B.Phil. 
(Oxon.). 

HISTORY—Professor A. W. Martin. M.A., Ph.D. (A.N.U.). 
MODERN LANGUAGES—Profcsso- R. W. Thompson, B.A. 

(Mod.), M.A. (Dub.).—Spanish. 
Professor E. C. Forsyth, B.A., Dip. 
Ed. (Adel.), D.IJ. (Paris).—French. 
SOCIOLOGY Professor J l. Martin, M.A. (Syd.), Ph.D. 
(A.N.U.). 

POLITICS—Professor H. A Wolfsohn, B.A. (Melb.). 
ECONOMICS—Professor I . G. Davidson. M.A. (Cantab.). 

Professor D. H. Whitehead, M.A. (Oxon ). 
CHEMISTRY—Professor R. D. Topsom. M.Sc. (N.Z.), Ph.D. 
(Lond.), F.R.I.C.. F.N.Z.I.C. 

Professor R. J. Magee, M.Sc. (Q.U.B.), Ph.D., 
D.Sc. (Edin.). 

BIOLOGY-Professor A. B. Waidrop, M.Sc. (Tas), Ph.D. 
(Leeds), D.Sc. (Melb). 


Appoint rue n Is in physics, mathematics and second chairs in politics 
and biology will be announced .shortly. Currently third chairs in 
chemistry and biology as well as a second chair in history are 
being advertised. 

The University now wislie> to select academic staff Mow professorial 
level to assist in the shaping of a pattern of research and scholarship 
which will give the University individuality within the academic 
world. It therefore invites applications for posts in all areas of 
study shown above and in associated areas. 


Positions will be available at the following levels: 

AModule Professor 
Senior Lecturer 
Lecturer 

Senior Teaching Fellow or Senior Demonstrator 
Teaching Fellow or Demonstrator 


$8,000 —$8,600 
$6,500 — $7,600 
$ 4 ^ 00 -$ 6^00 
$3,800-$4409 
$3400 —$3400 


The University has set down no specific pattern of staffing and 
appointments will be offered at a level appropriate to the experience 
and training of appointees. 

The University hopes that appointees may be able to take up duty 
late in 1966 or early In 1967. However, a later starting date would 
be considered. Persons from overseas appointed to senior academic 
posts may be repatriated at the University’s expense if they wish 
to leave the service of the University after three years. 


Superannuation benefits will be available under the University’s own 
scheme or under a scheme which is based on F.S.S.U. principles. 

A short leaflet is available on request which sets out further 
information on the planning of the University. Details are also 
available on study leave, travel allowances, removal expenses, 
permanent housing, temporary accommodation and initial building 
subsidy. 

Further information may be obtained from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch Office), Marlborough House, 
ftdl Mall, London, S.W.L 


One copy of the application, enclosing a recent photograph and 
giving full name, date of birth, martial state, details of qualifications, 
experience, previous appointments, .research and publications, and 
the names .and addresses of three referees, should be sent to the 
Registrar before Thursday, April 14, 1966. » 

474 St. KMaHaad. J. S. Taylor, 

Mtlbountt, Victoria, Australia. Kegittrar. 
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Soutb of Scotland 
Eleotriclty Hoard 

The Board’s positive approach towards 
appliance marketing policy hus resulted 
in the need to develop Its market 
research activity. To eiftlst In thla It la 
proposed to appoint a GROUP LEADER 

orovp). 

Initially, the duties will be to set up 
appropriate procedures lor providing 
market intelligence. for the Board'! 
appliance s*lei organisation. These 
procedures will concern the planning of 
market research projects on a large settle 
using outside agendas und on a smnllei 
scale Ufslna Board staff Later, the duties 
will include responsibility lor load 
forecasting, loud curve unulysls and 
commercial statistics. 

Applicants shonid be qualified In 
mathemutk'J. statistics or economic* und 
huve had neveial years’ experience In 
market research work either In a large 
organisation or in an agency. 

The salary for the past will be £ i .055 
using to £2.470 per annum (from 
April 1. 1800). plus a supplementary 
payment of £60 p.a. 

Applications, quoting reference C3/C6. 
should be submitted on the standard form 
to the Chief personnel Officer. South ot 
Scotland Electilclty Board. Cathcurt 
House. Tnvertalr Avenue. Glasgow. 8.4. 
not later than March It, 1066. 


exAcnv 


University of Essex 

, Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited for the past of 
FELLOW IN ECONOMICS (Salary Up to 
£ MOO per annum) lor October. lOtiU. 

■ Candidates should nave completed the 
PlLO. degree not later than October 1, i960. 

Application*, including the names of 
two referees and details of the research 
. which the candidate proposes to undertake 
1 while at Ktuex. must reach the Registrar, 

: University of Essex, Wlvenhoe Park, 

I Colchotter, Essex, by March 1ft. 1066. 

j - ■"*- * “ 

The University of 
, Manchester 

, Graduate School of Politics and 
Public Administration 

About FIFTEEN places will be evellable in 
October, 196(1. to British students who »li.)i 
to enter the Graduate School. Applications 
: are invited from graduates and from those 
, graduating In the summer of 1066 piovlded 
i they are of first class or good upper second 
class quality. Experience suggests that such 
I students should have little difficulty In 
l obtaining grams. 

i The Bobbins Report made it clear that 
j there will be a serious shortage of good 
graduates in the social sciences during the 
; next few years. We are therefore ready to 
I accept applicants graduating in related 
, Arts subjects, such as histoiy, plUlosophy 
! and modern language*, as well as in 
I sclent hie disciplines which train students in 
j the u*e of statistics and mathematical models 
! For further particulars apply to the 
. Secretary, Department of Government 
I (Room 19). Manchester University, 

: Manchester 13. 


EDUCATION AND 


COURSES 


1. Career management L> a professional 
mutketiiig operation wliuh works for 
individual men of proven background 
in the substantial further development 
of their careers. 

2. Career management is solely relevant 
to men of clearcul, proven accomplish¬ 
ment already earning £3,000 at the very 
least and justifying a good deal more. 
Men who know that they have the 
mind to do a greater job, thus cam 
cunt in u inn I > greater rewards. 

3. Career management is an amalgam 
ot loo's and techniques which, together, 
provide a sophisticated, flexible control 
of plunncJ career development tor 
speuhe men. 

4. RasvJ on thorough commercial 
mtcl.'iucrue and information, research, 
corporate search at top level, market¬ 
ing and hard negotijiion, career 
management works to prise out a 
number of concrete propositions worth 
the client \n evaluation. 

5. Tough initial feasibility appraisal 
ensurc> that wc accept as clients only 
thn«e men for whom we confidently 
see appreciable results. 

6. Time is involved—an average of 
six months to ran a programme to 
xucwcsslul conclusion. And cost. You, 
ihc individual client, pay the substan¬ 
tial advance fee involved. We do not 
work for companies—by working for 
skilled individuals we serve them 
properly and have a relationship with 
sound firms based on the calibre of 
men we introduce and the thorough¬ 
ness oi our service. 

7. The facts above should give an 
explicit Idea of what we dp. If this 
is immediately interesting to you as a 
serious possibility, write in confidential 
detail prompting a specific, thoughtful 
reply. If we appear to have common 
ground we will suggest e quiet meeting 
in London or Paris to pursue the possi¬ 
bilities. No commiuMOft whatsoever n 
entailed by such meeting. Full general 
information will also be sent you. but 
wc will not answer cursory enquiries. 

8. There are no age, technical or 
geographical harriers, For the Intelli¬ 
gent man of clearcut management, 
technical or scientific skill, we «an 
offer a reasoned and tangible service. 

9. If you have been reading our 
advertisements fgr weeks— or years— 
aild " thinking about " writing io us: 
do it today. At least we then know 
each other. 

DAVID HOME 

fcRsssrataiairjssft 


! Tuition at Home 

Wolaey Hitll (Bat. 1804) provides successful 
f courses for O.C.B. fall examining Boards), 

■ und for London Unlveisity External 
B Sc.Ecun.. B.A., B.D., B.Sc.. LL.B. Degree*., 
also Diplomas and Certificates. 1.034 Wniwy 
Hall Niudente passed B.Bc.fccon. elnoe lfluo. 
Tuition also for Law. Statistical. Becreiuriai 
and other Pronaaloiuil Exams., R.8.A.. etc 
| Moderate fee*, Instalments if desired. 

! prospectus from E. w. Shaw Flotcher, 

C.B E., LL/B.. Principal. Dept. P.17. ' 


l Wolaey Hall, Oxford 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS and COMPUTER 
i PROGRAMMING. Learn the technique* of 
. modern business through new home-study 
com M's. For detail* write- ICR, Dept. 434. 
I'urki'ute Road, fl.w.ll. 


Home Study. Courses 
i B.Sc. (Econ .) LL.R. 
and other external decree:, ul the Univer.xirv 
of London. Also Arcoiiniiinrv, Secretaryship, 
Law. Costing. Banking, Insuiuiicr, 

Marketing. O C.E., and m;inv (non-exam ) 

1 courses in business subjects including the 
. new Stockbrokers and Stockjobbers course. 

I Write today for details or advice, .stating 
I subjects In which Interested, to 

! Metropolitan Colloge 

I (Dept. 09/2), St. Alban.s. 

■ or can at 30 Queen Victoria Sheet, 

London. E.O.4. city 6874. 

1 (Founded 1010.) 


PERSONAL 


Limited Income 


often prevents generous arts durlnc lifetime. 

A corner in your Will would enable us to feed 
u starving child overseas and aid the old. 
Please remember us. 

WAR ON WANT. 

0 Madeley Hoad, Boling. W.ft. 


Almost any scientific and learned periodicals. 

B roceedlng*. transactions, etc., wanted. 

I. Ponies. ft29B Finchley Rond. London, 
N.W.3. Tel.: HAMpsteud 9878 


8 A VILE ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled export 
orders direct from eminent tallois including 
P. O. Anderson. Benson ft Clegg. Huntsman, 
Kllguur ft French, etc. Suits, overcoats from 
12 ens. REGENT DRESS CO. (2nd Floor Hit). 
14 Dover Sweet. Piccadilly, London. W.l. 
HYDe Park 7180. 


HOLIDAY FLATS IN SPAIN. 
Cooks have arranged 14 days holidays 
in quality flats on the Costa Brava and 
Costa Dorada. Travel by air or own 
car, prices from about £30 per person. 
Resorts include Palamos, Play* de Aro, 
S'Agaro, Tosea and Lloret de Mar, 
Bltnea, Caldatas, Sitgcs. Cals fell and 
Cambrils. Call at any office or write 
ttatMg smfcfc fexnrt and type of travel 
interest* you to THOS. COOK A SON. 
LTD. (ZY/A/RO), Berkeley Street. 
London. W.l. 
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Priam, first of four new cargo liners in this 
Class has been launched. She will join 
the Blue Funnel (loot of over 55 ships 

The 21 knot Priam Class ships will be in 
the vanguard of cargo liner design with 
automated and air conditioned cargo 
6pace$ 

Like all Blue Funnel ships, they will run to 
rigorous schedules of arrival and departure 

Ship BLUE FUNNEL to the Far East 
and Australia 

new shipt...new sehedules-.Jlaw b«tbt..l)GW boritMt 
BLUE FUNNEL-' INDIA BUItMICS * UVEBPOOL 2 
TELEPHONE ■ 5T0/051 CEtf 5M# • TE1& tl2» • 


tot 






Outlook 


Last autumn, we correctly anticipated this January's peak in 
cocoa prices and the subsequent decline . 

Are you prepared for the unexpected changes In soybean 
and cocoa prices? We have successfully anticipated the 
major movements fn basic commodities. These records 
have been referred to as outstanding. 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential, scientific 
price forecasts for such major commodities as sugar, 
cocoa, coffeo, animal by-products, hides, paper, metals, 
grains and others. You can also obtain forecasts lor the 
United States and foreign economies. For over thirty years 
corporate and financial executives have made profitable 
application of these carefully researched reports to 
evaluate trends and make plans. 

Inquiries welcomed. Correspond ill any language. 

Currently serving a number of the world's largest corporations 



33rd Year World-Wide Service 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsldliry of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
122 East 42nd Street New York. N.Y. 10017 
Cabll Addross: ECONOGRAM Coda: ACME 


■ |,f>A * ‘ 

, '' 

A bank 
that combines 
youthful energy 
with sound business management 
and friendly, efficient service 
is a good bank to 
do business with. 

Don’t you agree? 




Maybe that’s why we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 


SAITAMA BANK 

Read Office: Urowa, Saitama Pref. Tokyo Main Officer KyobaaM, 
Tokyo. Cable Addre..: SAIGUi TOKYO. Telex: TK 2611. Other 
office.: 119 in Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama, Sapporo, Saitama 
Pref* ate. 
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The Mitsubishi man_ Professionals in the know, choose... 

your trusted adviser 
In Japan 


TEMPERANCE 

Why? 

a splendid personal service 

daily interest AND half-yearly payments or credits 
an attractive scheme for every requirement with 
complete security 

TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 

(Member of the Building Societies Association) 

223-327 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.l. REGent 7282 


mu iiiiiiiiii 

INTERNATIONAL 
FILM 
TV-FILM 
AND 

DOCUMENTARY 

MARKET 

mmmmm 




Mitsubishi Bank, ssrving the International business 
community for M years with correspondents around the 
world. 



Head . 

Hew York Agency < 
1 626 South) 




>. iijfen Cable AMmm BANRMITSUBISHI 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. Lob A|t|tlu 
SMndyt620 SouWSpfing st„ Let Angeles 14, Ca|. London Sranebt 
yBIrcWntanq, Uontfch, £.C.3. Correspondent bank* located wound 
the wOrld. 


THE “6 CONTINENTS 2 GRAND AWARDS 

TROPHY” FOR CINEMA FILMS FOR TELEFILMS 

MIFED Is the International Film,TVH!m and Documentary Market 
whose successful operations extend over a number of years. 
Re Sprint! Cine-Meeting will be held from 18 to 28 April noxt 
MIFED ta a new-etyta market dealing In feature and docu¬ 
mentary films for the Cinema and TY. R is an active business 
centre for producers, buyers, renters and distributers of films. 
MIFED has twenty viewing rooms equipped for ell possible 
technical requlremlbnte. Ten are for cinema films end ton for 
telefilms. Hs Club facilities make It one of the most attractive 
end elegant business rendezvous in Europe. 

MIFEO cNente who cm unable to ettend the whole Spring 
Cino-MseUnfl ere Invited to make uee of He special assistance 
bureau whien undertakes to represent their Interests. 


MIFED 


tufa nestles from: MIFED 
Largo Domodosss ls 1 
MSfeM (Rely) 

Telegrams: MIFED • Milano 


Registered it s 


Newspaper Authorised as 
Newspaper Ltd., at 3ft 


MSELs: 




St. Clement 
□stage on t 




Press Ltd.. London. R.C.4 Published by The fccuuo®> v 
is issue: OK 7d. Overseas 6td 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


the kconomist-extel 

INDICATOR 

<1953-100) 

1966 


Prices, 1965-66 


FT-ACTUARIES 

INDICES 

(April 10, 1962-100) 



Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Ord. 

Yield 



% 

Index 

% 

423*1 

423*3 

5 14 

353 S 

5 67 

422 1 

420*8 

5 16 

351 3 

5*71 

419 3 

418 8 

5 19 

350 2 

5 73 

416*2 

415*5 

5 24 

347 7 

5 77 

414 0 

414 5 

5 25 

346 5 

5*79 

413*7 

413 8 

5*27 

345 8 

5 82 


High, 42® 6 (February 4. 1966) 
Lew, 361 • I (July 5. 1965) 


High. 359-1 
(May 3. 1965) 
Low, 313 8 
duly 29, 1965) 


Prices. 1965-66 
High Low 


BRITISH FUNDS 
DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


95*4 

81*4 

76*( 4 

75*4 

62*4 

95 

96*u 

59*4 


3f T * 


it 


907, 
827, 
76*4 
7M, 
70) 4 
561, 
68*4 
91 '4 

ill; 

8" 

85 s , 

F 

8; 
92‘i 
47* a 
98 s , 
4V , 


Savlngs Bends 2*i% .. 


1964-67 

Savinii Bends 3% 7 ... ".1960-70 

British Electric 3% .1968-73 

Savings Bends 3%.1965-75 

British Electric 3**% .... 1976-79 
.1978-88 
.1960-90 

.1993 

...1990-95 
.. .2000-12 
after 1952 


89"u 

90’s 

104*4 

98*4 

102 'a 

90*4 

83 

104*, 

60 


Prices, 1965-66 Last 


British electric . 
British Transport 3%. 
Funding 4% 

Funding 67 
British Gas. ... 
Treasury 5 * 2 %.. 

War Lean 3» ? %. 
Consols 2*j%... 


Australia 3» 4 %.1965-69 j 

Birmingham 6 * 4 %.1967-70 ; 

Australia 6 %.1974-76 1 

Bristol 6 * ? %.1975-77 

New Zealand 6 %.1976-40 

Northern Rhodesia 6 %... 1978-81 

LCC 6 * 4 %.1988-90 

Southern Rhodesia 4 * 2 %.. 1987-92 
LCC 3%. after»1920 


High Low 


Dividend 
( 0 ) (b) ( r) 
% 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


67/6 

52/6 

20/5*4 

61/9 

75/9 

68/3 

»/- 

17/3 

£ 26 *„ 

si/— 

44/6 

53/6 

;£I2', 

,12/3 

02 >, 

W /- 

m 

14/8*4 

15/IO* 2 

il /6 

51/9 

11/6 

10 /- 

18 /- 

19/6 

*4/9 

18/4* 

15/1*. 

r 

65/6 

17/7*2 

■'/7.J 

59/7*, 

}7/9 

% 

sr* 

27/J 

24/4 

22/6 

I” 

V 

R/J 


53/- 

39/3 

14/2*4 

50/9 

62/6 

Ifllff,, 

T 

, 41/6 

1ft 

I 0 /I ' 7 
26/6 
| 97/- 
42/3 
: 8/9 
»/- 
! 13/8 

j *0/0 

i H/9 

: \\h i 

; 

.W3-.! 

;,3/- | 

47/1 * 

19/4*1 I 
18/JO'j 

6 /l*i ! 

12/3 I 
18/6 
20 /- ■ 


BANKS, DISCOUNT A HP 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.,£l 

Martins.5/- 

Midland .£1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminster *B’.£1 

_ Australia A N. Z.£1 

b ! OOLSA ... £l jj/* 

!$V 27*jcl Bank of Montreal... .$10 |£23**i6 £24- 

5$$b 1 Bank of New S. Wales. £1 43/3 

6 b Barclays DCO.£1 

7*2 0 I Chartered.-£1 

6/6 b ( Hongk’g. S Shang... .$25 

6 0 Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 

$2-60c ' Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

10 b Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros.5/* 

Hill, Samuel.5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

Schrooers,.. *.£j 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- , .«/- 

Lombard Banking ...5/- 16/- 

Mercantile Credit ...5/- - 14/6 
United Domins. Tit... 5/- 17/3 

BREWERIES, Etc. 

Allied Breweries ....S/- ; 12 / 4*2 
Bass, Mitchels A B....5/- i 15/3 


7*jb 
2*]0 
3*20 
2 0 
4 a ; 
8* jb 

8 b 
6 


7*2 0 

5 a 
24 c 

3*2« 
6*4 b 
II b 
10 e 
12*2 b 

6 e 


2*2 e 
12 b 
5 o 
8 e 
4 o 
6*30 
4*jo 
14 o 


3*2 0 


Charrington United. .5/- 

DistiHers.10/- 

Guinnen.5/- 

Scotcish ANewc. Brew. £1 

Watney Menn.5/- 

Whitbread ‘A*.S/- 

8 UILDIHG, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland... £1 


.5/- 8/7*2 

•4/- , 14/10*2 


I 


*9/- , 

16/10*2 
36/3*4 , 
41/3 ! 

; 12 / 10*2 • 

1 14/6 J 

19/9 

1 30/4*2 { 
j 32/8*4 
15/8*4 


1 BPB Industrial 
b I Richard Cattain ... 

5 b Crittall Hope. 

IS b I International Paints 

IS b London Brick. 

8 * 4 a Ru|b|^Portla n d ... 

10 e j Albright A Wilson. ..5/- • 23/3 

S e Borax Defd.5/- i 19/4*, 

6*20 i fiiont... £1 

3*40 ICI..£1 

10 b Monsanto............ 5/- 


, Boots Pure Drug-5/- 

, Montague Burton... 10/- 


6*4 o Debenhams.10/- 33/3* , 3»; 

IS e Grattan Warehouse* .5/- 35/6’ 45/. 

25 e GUS *A.5/- 43/- 49 / 



Xft. 

Tns nu iftt 


1 ivnis 

Mar. i, 

1966 

ft 


House of Fraser.5/- 23/9 

Mark; A Spencer 'A . 5/- : 34/6 

_ United Drapery.5/- ' 28/3 

l* 2 o | Woolworth.5/- 19/7*2 

British Petroleum ....£1 l 5l/3 r 

BurmahOII.£1 49/3 

Royal Dutch.20 fi. .£I5>| 

Shell Transport.5/- 

LMtramar. 10 /— 

ELECTRICAL A RADIO 

aei. a 

DICC.£1 

Crompton Parkinson. 3/- 

Decca. 10 /- 

EMI.10/- 

ElliotbAutomation.. .5/- 

Engiith Electric.£1 

General Electric.£1 

C. A. Persons.£1 

Philips Lamp Works. 10 R. 

Plenty.10/- 

Pye (Cambridge) ... .5/- 

Radio Rentals.5/- 

A. Reyrolle.£1 

Thorn Electrical.5/- 


£15’, 

I 32/10* 
28/4*2 

| 40 /- i 

09/7*2 

13/9*4 

70/6 

?S^» 

ST 

65/6 


I 23/3 
: 39/3 
; 32/3 
I 20/3 

j 71/3 

1 40/6 
22/9 

I 55/6 
70/-' 


[22/10*21 7-1 
19/10*2 5-0 


' 69/6f 

! "'fa, 


5-7 
7-5 
3*2 
6 4 


48/3* 

, 69/6 


11/11*41 H/6*4 

82/6* 179/6 

- 28/3 

l I2/I*j* 
J 46/3’ 

' 49/6 


28/9 

M 

115/- 

35/- 

11/9 

4I/I*, 

60/6 

69/- 


59/- 
II12/6 
: 35/7*2- 
I N /- 
40/4*, 

! 60/7*2 
; 65/3 

' 32/9 
30/1*2 
6/6*4* 

39/3 


Babcock A Wilcox.... £1 ! 34/3 13/9* 

John Brown.£11 37/10*: 31/-* 

Cammel Uird.»/- 0 / 3*4 6 / 8*4 ' 

Incernat. Combust.... 5/- 27/3 * 1 / 8*4 

Swan Hunter. £t ' 23/6 18/4*2 ; 

John Thompson.5/-| 8 / 3*4 6 / 5*4 , 

Coventry Gauge-10/- j 32/“ 32/- ! 

Alfred Herbert.£1 1 53 / 1*2 60/l0*2i-.~ 

Allied Ironfeunders. .5/- 24/3 20/10'a; 20/9 

Avery..3/- 22/6 24/6* 1 25/3 , 

BSA ..10/- 20/6 28/9*4 '26/9* . 

George Cohen.3/- 10/- ! 11 / 9*4 | 11/3 

Davy-Ashmore.5/- 12 / 10*2 10/- , 9/6 

Guest, Keen.£1 48/- ,49/6 , 48/9 

Head Wrighnon.5/- 19/- 12/6 11/9 

Metal Box. O 55 / 1*2 60/- ,58/- 

Ransome A Maries.. .5/- 16/4*2 1 16/- i 14/9 

Renold Chains.£1 18/9 44/6 41/3 

Tube Investments.£l 59/-* 62/9* 62/3 

Vickers.£1 23/6 24/3 .23/3 

Ward (That. W.).£» 42/9 42/9 42/3 

Wellman Eng. Corpn. 5/- M/9 M/M*, : 11/9 *4 

Woodait-Duckham.. .3/- 15/6 17/3 I 17/6 

FOOD A TOBACCO 

Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 28/6 37 / 3 * 4 * . 36/5*4 

Assoc. British Foods.. f/- 7/7*j , 7 / 1*2 1 0/JO'j 

Bovril.£1 36/3 38/3 37/6 

Brooke Bond 'B'.5/- M/7»i 1 M/3 10/10*, 

Fitch Lovell.2/6 7/7', I 9/4V 9/M, 

International Stores. .5/- 9/3 12/9 I2/7*, 

|. Lyons *A'.£1 52/-» 52/9 51/9 . 

Ranks-Hovis.80/- 29/9 1 29/- 27/9 

Reckitt A Colman.. io/- 26/3 I 30/6 29/6 

Spiller..5/- 15/4*2 | »2/l0*i 12/3* 

fate A Lyle.£1 31/- * 33/— 32/- 

TescoStores.I/- 7 / 5*4 IO/7 » 3 ; 0/- 

Unigate.5/- 13/- | 12/1 ! 11/9 


5-4 

4- 6 
4S 
41 
S3 
4*3 

5- 6 
14 
4-2 
28 
3*9 
91 
5 6 
33 
2 3 

6*1 

7 3 
9 1 

6- 7 
(9;0) 

(n) 
5 3 
4-6 
60 
4-5 
4*9 
<0;7) 

5 7 
6*8 
4*3 

5 8 
4 6 
51 

8 6 
5*9 

6 3 
6 0 

4-4 
4 5 
6-4 
5*3 

4 4 
44 

5 2 
5 8 
4*7 
53 
6-3 
30 
6-0 


949 


(Cover 


1*3 

14 

1*8 


2*6 

II 

2*1 

2-0 


J-l 

20 

17 

21 

1- 4 
1*8 

9 

2- 7 
I-2 
2 3 
hi 
1*3 
2*5 
!•! 
4-5 

M4 

21 

0-4 

II 

1*9 

16 

1*8 

1-7 

1-8 

2*2 

2 

20 

1*3 

1*7 

1*7 

19 

! 0 * 5 

1 ’* 

In 

2 
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OREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


| Feb.~231 MarT2' 
•A % 


Feb. 23 

% 


4arT2 

% 


GERMANY 

A.E.G.. 

Bad'che. Anilin. 

Bayor. 

Commerzbank . J 
Deutsche Bank. , 
Hoechst Farb. . I 
Kundenkredit . I 
Coewenbrau.. 
Mannesmann. 

309-51 Siemens. 

182 .Thysaen^uer 
106-Si Volkswagen . 

m.a 1 w - 


464 

361 

433 

476 

461*; 

364 

976 

164 

521 

166 


.f 360 I 361 

«.Bk FI. 5f -7|H. 50* 


480 !a.K.U .ii.-i--.i-.--. 

* jasSBiw.wffjxS 

K. N. Hoogoven 450 ( 449 
Kon. Zoufi4Cet. 790 773 

JS 

ten A 6 . FI. 90 90 

n 64*L,._. 84*4 


480 

463 

365 

980 

162 

520'] 


10 /“ 

m 


Herstatt Index 

High . 

Low. 

Dec. 

AUSTRALIA 

Ampol Pat. 

Ass. Pulp A P... 
Ausc. Con. Inds. 
Autt. Oil A Gas 
Brit. Tobacco. 
Broken Hill Pty. 

G.J. Coles. 

Colonial Sugar. 
Felt A Textiles. 
I.C.I.. A.N.Z... 
MycrEmporium, 
Woolworth. 
Sydney *nd. 


93*89 
105 22 (0.1.65) 


86*85 (4.1.66) 

r. 31,1956m 100. 


1651. Valeurop. n. 64*L. . 84* 

« I«wi|W»W 

93-48 Index. 313*8 309*3 

- - High . 370-9 (2.3A5) 

loir. 299*6 (I8.I2.6S) 

1953* 100. 


$A 
0 88 

1 56 
5 78 

2 60 
3*92 
4*86 
1-35 
3*12 
0-64 
3-90 
3*47 
1*42 

323*89 

368*74 

301*86 

_fl£- 


SA 
087 
1*53 
5 60 
2 38 
3*75 
4 75 
1*32 

2 99 
0*61 

3 95 
3*50 
1*39 

3/7 _ 
(5./U 


JAPAN 

Ajinomoto. 
Fuji Iron ... 


Honda Motor. 
Kirin Brewery 
Miuub. Chem. 
Mitiub. Elea.. 
Mltsub. Heavy 
Nippon Elea.. 

Sony. 

Toyo Rayon .. 
Yawata Iron.. 
Dew /mm 

High.. 


Yen 

291 

56 
82 

350 

276 

82 

287 

603 

134 

57 


Yen 

297 

56 

81 

393 

292 

93 

41 

76 

303 

620 

148 

56 


m. 


MQ-47 1514-62 

i&W® 


vleend 




V Ex rights. 4+ Equivalent to 8*0 sterling, (e) Interim dividend, (b) final dividend. 
































950 


i?" 

41/3 

40/3 

11/3 

17/9 

Jffli 

«?» 

& 

Wi 

m 


30/41] 

«s 

ar 

* 

I 

51/f 


W* 

32/- 

w 

to/S 

I3/I*i 

11/4 

31/4 

19/- 

25/4 

41/3 

S4/3 

40/4'j 


iDivWeod! ORDINARY 
‘ )(W (3 STOCKS 






?‘:i8SaST:T—::8f: 

*4 3 [ ImMrM^bKco.£1 

43*ia * Irhannk...5/- 

25 3 i Commericil Union . .5/- 
f40 e , Equity R Law Life.... 5/- 
29 3 General Accident... .5/- 

15 b Guardian...,.. .$/- 

50 b ! Ltf al * General.5/- 

14 e | Northern I Empi.£1 

*0 a Pearl.I /- 

il* 4 « Prudential ‘A*. 


life. 


i - « I j?*"** 1 
4 c | Rooms . 

l|'* j | jklmr"' 
ll]« 
m* 


24*jd ! Royal.5/- 

'" 4k ! SkftWiw 

S n ttrflnM.5/- 

(244 ! Britkb Motor.S/- 

174 a , jaguar tea ‘A\ H ...5/- 

piano.. . 10 /- 

_Soloy. £1 

RoHa-Rwco.....£1 

Dowty Group.10/— 

Ounlop Rubber,. 10/- 


| 40/J 

1% 

■r 

fK 

. 34/3* 

: 73/3 

i 

15 /- 

14/0*4 


«r l#r!« 

42/34 ; 43/104] 4-7 

\& 

;i09/9 

i»r 


W\ 

' 

>1 

Cover 


*s 


S o__ 

74 o , Financial Timet.. 

I4*j« 


.. \'r- 

Internet fubHahlng..S/- 
Naws. of the World. .5/- 
W. M. Smith 0 Son *A*.£I 
Tho m son Org'n.. ••. .9/- 
Oowaior Paper....... £1 

British Printing.5/- 

Bunal Pulp...*.5/- 

Rood Paper....£l 

yi||HinsToapo. .£1 

Colvillos.£1 

Dorman Long....,...£l 

Lancashire Stool.£1 

south Durham.£1 

(tool Co. of Wains... .£1 
ItowortsB Lloyds.£1 

« Summers ..£1 

od Stool.£1 


Assoc. British Picture. 5/- 
Assoc. Television *A*.S/- 

. . Wm. Baird.£1 

20 o Boocham Group.S/- 

4445 Bookers.10/- 

7«3 British Match.£1 

0 _ . British Oxygon.5/- 

11 a British Ropes.5/- 

374o ' Butlln’s.I/- 

5 0 Olio Run. 10 /- 

10 0 j Droges.5/- 

12 6 Goscotnor 'A*.5/- 

10 o Glaxo.10/- 

13 , Harrison RCr.Defd...£1 

35 3 . Hoover ‘A’.5/- 


hi 

iHi 

9 « 

7 a 

10 3 
10 3 

it 

!M 


;I20A 
j S2/3 
I 38/- 
35/3 

; 74/3 


. 14/74 j 

*! 13/44 
j 29/4 1 


l ' s*/7o'|i 

18/44*! 


BMSr', 

M 

i |ir 

! 41/3 
01/4 
18/9 
| 24/4 
41/9 
I 20/9* 

"I 94/14 
12/9 
34/3 

!H 

lift, 

1 23/104* 
30/9 
30/9 

*'/9 


24 d 

10 d 

4 


Pi 

I M/40'1 

H 

\W\‘ 

m 

h 

h 

K 

11 */— 

; R9 

i»/» 

j»| 

SflH 

9/14 
II/- ! 
10/9 ; 

: 27/4 ' 

14/104: 

;2S/3 
' 31/3* 

' 42/3* : 
45/3 ; 


j 3tf* 

29/- j 

I 21/- 
1/104 
|/I4 


35/- 

l«f 

T 1 

fig. 

38/14 

54/- 

41/3 


28/74 

19/4*4* - - 
30/9 (4-5) 
27/4 (4-2 

21/14*= 81 

32/9 

14/3 

I S/9* 

22 /- 
37/44 
52/6 
40/-* 


4 9 

4- 1 

4 9 

5- 7 

5 4 
38 
41 
4-3 
41 

6 3 


Pries*. 1965-46 njvjdgpd Ol 


ORDINARY. 
TQCKS ; 
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. ~ Wi: 
iPlcd. mJTV , 

2, 1944 . XW 

« 


"Si* 


/rlcO. 

Pdb.23 

1944, 


1*8 
2 1 
I *4 


■4 

0 

•3 

•8 

•9 

■4 

0 

•2 

•5 

0 

•9 

•0 

•5 

30 

20 

4*4 

7*3 

4 5 
5*2 
1-9 
5*7 
5*4 
(5-4) 

3*0 

3*0 

5*3 

4*1 

40 

4-7 

5*5 

5*5 

5 5 

9*5 

12*5 
3S 
113 
8*4 
8*1 
10 4 
9-5 

5 2 

5*0 


20 


SR 

14/4 

a/ii* 

34/71] 

13/1*2 

24/4*5 

18 /- 

25/41] 

43/71] 

I 


»/- 




9 d 
4**3 
12 3 
5 o 
15 d 
II o 

9 a 

10 d 

25 c 
3*2 d 
10 d 

8i 4 3 
10 3 
8*453 

10 3 

50 o 
1463 b 
21*4* 
15 d 
40 d 
140 3 
45 a 
8*4 3 
200 8 
22*48 
7*i c 
40 3 
40 d 
83 05c 
42*i 3 
I2*i 3 
35 • 

Nil 3 

4 « 

5 c 

11 c 
743 
7 3 

7 3 

7*i o 
I8> j a 

12 3 
4*] d 
10 3 
4« 4 d 
7*i 3 
15 c 

12 

25 d 

15*2 8 

I 2 »id 

8 a 

3 d 

8 *s d 


SI/9 40/4 t22'i3 

25/3 12/4 f3 3 

3/7« 2 2/5*j I0*uo 
3/9*4 2/11 » 4 5 d 


114/9 

:n;i 
<»/» , 
'g^SSl! 

[Stir" 

"75/* 

74 ^- 

fBT 

*24/4*2 
34/1l 2 i 
21/4 | 

44/- 

21/9 

R 

32/4 

42/3 

M'l 

22/9 

84/3 

21/tOi] 

5ft 

HP 


SR. 

.HP 

21/11] 

11/4*] 

! 18/3 
15/1*1 
21/1*1 
34/9lJ 

S 

|M/* 

17/- 

•»/« 

♦^IC, 

imfc 

' 38/- 
H/3 
, 54/3 
1142/4 
|$I54 
14/- 
24/3 
H/9 

33/- 

12 / 10*1 

18/3 

so/- 

8ft 

10/9 


Hudson's Boy.£1,92/3 99/- 

ICT .£1 44/3 29/- 

Mocco 'A'.5/- 17/- 18/9 

Notional Conning.,.. .£l 29/1 h S6/4« 2 

Pillar Hldi..2/- I4/I0l 2 14/3 

Powell Duffryn.10/- l9/4* a 21/- 

Renk Organisation.. .5/- 24/4 32/10*1 

Schweppes.5/- |2/ r . ^ ll/7‘ a 


98/4 

27/9 

17/9 

35/4*2 

13/7*2 

21/1*1 

31/4 

12/4 


27/- 20/- 

57/4*2 45/7*1 

18/4 14/9 

17/9 13/5*4 

33/9 25/6 

29/7*2 , 23/7*2 
64/3 47/6 

18/9 i 15/- 
31/- 23/7*a 


Soon'A'.5/- 19/4*4*. 23/- 22/6 

Stootloy.S/- 20/1 *] 16/6 I 6 /I*i* 

Thomas Tilling.4/- 23/4* 22/- 21/9 

Turner R Nowell.£1 42/- 38/6 37/3 * 4 

! UnHovor.5/- 31/9* 1 Jl/I'i 30/3 

Unilever NV.12 R. 8 > ( « 7** u 7&. 

j U nited Glass.5/- ll/P] 11/9 11/4 

Angio^Amorican.... 10/- 1271/3* |3l2/6 [315/- 

Chartor Cons..5/- !9/7 » 2 23/3 '22/9* 

Consolid. Gold Fields. £ I 95/9* 113/- 113/9 

Genorel Mining.£1 136/10*] 112/6 

Union Corporation..2/6 100/9 104/10*], 

Proa State Geduld...5/- 128/9* l35/7«i 

W. Driefontein.10/- 113/9 mm 

Wesurn Deep •“ " ' 

Western Holdinj 


Tanisnyike Cons.... 10/— 

Z. Anglo-Amer.10/- 

De Beers Defd. Reg.. .5/- 


.10/- 113/9 139^1*1 

a A'....£l I78/I*] 80/7*1 

imi .. .$/- ^13/9* 231/101] 
tW....il '40/- 71/- 


J 14/4*] 
79* i 44/3 
/ I*1*'I90/- 


112/6 

108/1*1 

139/4*5 

143/1*2 

“/- 

233/- 

48/- 

14/- 

44/3 


Ra: Km! 


MMrnet. Nickel .. .n.p.v. Bl67'i 9200 >x 

Undon Tin.4/-16/10*] 23/4<i 

RTZ.10/- 28/71 if 34/1*]* 

Tronoh.S/- 18/4 “ 


16/9 


Anglo Norness.£1 

Brit, ft Com'wealth.. 10/- 
Cunerd .............£1 

Furness Withy.£1 

Ocean Steam.£1 

PRO Defd.£1 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£1 

Carrington R Dewhtt $/- 

Courtaulds.5/- 

West Riding Worstod.£l 

Woolcombers.£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coats, Patons R B. £1 

English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

Viyellt InL.5/- 

TRUSTS R PROPERTY 

Allienco Trust.5/- 

BET 'A' Defd.5/- 

Cable R Wireless.... 5/- 

Phllip Mill.5/- 

Industrlal R General.5/- 
City Centre Props... .5/- 
City Lond. Reel Prop..£l 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond. Cnty. Freehld. 10/- 
TEA R RUBBER | 

Cons. Tea R Lands- £1 , 

K kai (Aram). £1 

ighlandsR Lowlands 2/- } 


UP* 

27/41] 

39/6 

14/3 

19/- 

54/6 

19/10*1 

10/9*4 

40/9 

•0/5*4 

14/-* 

24/3 

49/101] 

lf /6 

I S/4 

29/9 

27/7*i 

53/6 

15/10*2 

24/9 

43/- 

20/9 

3/0*4 

3/7»i 


18/4 

19/3 20/9 

20/3 20/3 

I6/2I 4 15/2*4 

32/9 31/3 

53/- 51/9* 

20/11] 27/-* 


40/3 

18/- 

21 /-* 

64/- 

20/7*2 

at 

a»» 


H/7'i f 

J*/3 

SR 

27/6* 

64/- 

17/7*2 

29/6* 

51/9 

16/- 

3/6 

3/9*4 


88 

3P 

ir i * 

tl^3*4* 

15/Mi 


25/- 

, i nr 

27/- 

. 63/6 
: 17/3 
, 29/3 

! 51/- 
15/3 

W" 


(3*9) 

4*0 

4- 5 
7*1 
4>8 

5- 2 

3 3 
5*4 
5-6 
50 
5-2 
5*8 
4*1 
3*3 
6 5 

38 

58 

f *7 
6 2 
1*7 
8*4 

W 

4 8 

9*23 

5- 4 
1513 
4-6 
2-7 

10*1 

5 3 
(»») 

1*9 

5*9 

4*6 

7*0 

5*4 

7*4 

6 - 2 

4- 9 
6-1 
5*4 
7*3 
6*2 
6*3 
5*6 
50 

4*2 

5- 7 
4*0 

4- 8 
41 

5- 6 
50 
4-5 

6- 3 

16 7 
13*4 
II I 


2-4 

ID 
II 
13 
I 9 
15 
1-6 
1-6 
20 
I 9 
I J 
3l» 
30 
08 


I 2 « 

j 2-S 
’ 3-0 
12 

1- 7 
41 
1-2 
hi 
H 
II 
2<2 

14 

2 - 0 
10 


1-8 

24 

0-7 

1-7 

2*0 

17 

IS 

10 

1-8 

1-7 

14 
20 

1-2 

17 

15 

•2 

•2 

■l 

■I 

■I 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


23 

8 


Aceh. Topeka 

Can.PeGftc- 

rwnmvmnm • • • • 
Union Pacific... 
Amor. Electric.. 
Am. Tol. R Tel.. 


Gen. Electric .. .;l 11 * 4 107** 
General Foods..) 76*4 77 * 4 
General Motors.' 99*i 9B*i 

Goodyear. 44 4S * 4 

Gulf Oil.! 53*a 50* t 

Heins. 1 44 45 

lute nirvEKiiMfj ”| i wj 

^ w§ 

nil igs 

78»i 



Crown-ZeMer . 
DMIlen-Seag.. 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical. 

Du Font. 

East. Kodak.... 
Ford Motor.... 


Stand. L.. ... 

Stand. OH N.l... 74 
Union-Carbide.. 44** 44 

U.9. Steel.|S0*i 49 * 9 

*“ TC..J 45*2 , 8 l*i 

. ■■■•» La 

Xerox.. .227 


StanSard and Poor's Indlooo (1941-43-100). 


1944 

425 

Industriak 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

Bonds 

VleW 

% 

Tl 

:8 

. .- Mw, l. Tl , 

9B-B9 

m.\ 

2-97 
18 
. J'S 

i| 

•18 

8129. 

4-94 

4-lf 

4-49 

470 

4-74 , . 


tgk, 188*40 (Feb. 9,1964). 

TOU* ERINS). 


Money Market Indicators 


London interest rates continued to harden j local authorities and finance houses paid A . 
cent more. Treasury bill rate again rose. There was no change in three months Euro-dollar rati 
but the cost of forward cover rose sharply as the pound weakened on election doubts. Cow 
arbitrage margins moved markedly in New York's favour. 


’eft4| 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 

Amount (£ million) 


91-Day 


Dam of 


1945 
Fab. 24 


Oct. 22 
* » 


Dae. 


1944 
jan. 7 
„ 14 

- 

* 28 
Fab. 


Offered 

Applied 

(Pf 

Average 
rate of 

I Allotted I 
at Max. 



Allotment 

1 Raw 1 

"VT-Doy 

180-0 

389*5 

a d. 
128 10-17 

B 

180-0 

300-5 

109 

0-42 

44 

180-0 

418-7 

108 

6-34 

31 

180-0 

323*7 

109 

2-47 

35 

2000 

414-7 

109 

4-09 

23 

180-0 

319 0 

109 

2-90 

28 

180 0 

382-1 

107 10-72 

54 

180-0 

414*1 

107 

5-32 

30 

190-0 

337-4 

109 

4-44 

44 

190-0 

310-9 

110 

3-74 

49 

180-0 

345-1 

110 

S 88 

41 

180-0 

372-4 

no 

5 08 

20 

170-0 

287-9 

MO 

5 20 

41 

I7D-0 

337-0 

109 

9 73 

48 

WOO 

345-1 

109 

8 33 

28 

180*0 

300-2 

109 

8 03 

17 

150 0 

287*9 

no 

1-22 

2 $ 

180*0 

289 0 

III 

*21 

It 

180-0 

311*8 

112 

1-90 

18 

140-0 

304-4 

112 

4 78 

21 


* On NBmaryZSth aandartfar 91-dsy 
aoaurod 21 par oant, higher ~ ‘ ^ ““ 

The oflbr far^ this weak 


HB 

2410 0 

sms Nr £170 mMtan fKday MUa, 


KEY HONEY AND 


Otfh |__ 

Handing 7%. 3/4/65) 


2,400*0 

2.580-0 

2.590- 0 

2.590- 0 
2,530-0 
2,530-0 
2,500-8 

2,480*0 
2,450*0 
2,420*0 
2.410-0 
2.400 0 

2,390-0 

2,370-0 


7 days' noticai 
Ctoaring banks .. 4 
Discount houaas. 4 
Local authorities 6 
3 month ** fixedi 
Local authorities 6 * 4 - 6*14 
Finance houses .. 6 V 4 a 4 
I Coll money: 

I Clearing banka* min 4*| 

Day-to-day spread 4 * 4 - 5 ** 


ARBITRAOI RATE$I 

r«bni«ry s| 

•oro-aoerlinf d opo a lta; 

t£jWL... 


3 months’. 


6 V*'i 


(3 months): 

Treasury bills t .. 

Bank bills. 5*4 

Finetradabilk... 7-7 * 2 
Buro-doller dopoafte: 

7 days’ notice.... 4V5*i 
3 months’. 5‘s-S 4 * 


N(W YORK 
Treasury billet 

February 23 .... 4-78 

March 2 . 4-44 

Market papen 

Bank bilk. 4-88 

Certs, of deposit 5-00 


. 2-79V 

irwiro rate (3 _ 

months'). IS, A J’k | 


(3 months'): . . 

Annual Int. cost . I *'jr i *-’| 
Inveatmont Currency: 
Investments.. 194% 
Security £.... 32% I 


Covered Arbitrefle Merglne 

In favour of 
Luc week: .This waa*. 

N. York N. York ^ 


Troaaury bllla. 

BurO■ d ollar/UK local 




N. York * a N. York 


Shawiny the Hfforontiafs fn rotes on the portleufor £/$ ax**-| 
■oGdaiad forthmornof forwottf exchange cover. 











































































THE BC0N0M1ST MARCHS, IMS 



How North American Aviation Rocket engines helped astronauts manoeuvre in space 



1 Initial height ad]u$tmenft/a$ made with spacecraft travelling 
large end first with a boost from two 85-pound-thrust engines. 
This manoeuvre placed Gemini 6 In a higher orbit. 

3 During the final stages of the rendezvous eight 25-pound- 
thrust engines were used to turn Gemini 6 so both teams of 
astronauts were facing one another. 


t Forward boost from two 100-pound engines placed Gemini 6 
at Its final Intersecting orbit with 7. This was after a series 
of manoeuvres that took place during approximately orbits. 

4 The historic fly-around manoeuvre was made possible by 16 
Individual space engines in each craft, providing the control 
flexibility required in space flight. 



The systems of small rocket engines that manoeuvred the NASA Gemini spacecraft were built by North 
American Avlatlon/Rocketdyne Division. This division Is also the Free World's leading builder of giant 
liquid rocket engines, and an Important producer of solid-fuelled rocket engines. 

North American engines powered all the Mercury flights and will power Saturn and Apollo space flights. 
Pioneering new technologies such as space engines is but one way North American Aviation contributed 
to the Free World's growth and security. 


North Amortcan Aviation 
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Revolutionary cassette 
saves thousands on price of 
new I.C.T. 1901 computer! 


•ds if 

I •« the pftoi if the new MS.T. ItOt 
fcy tbfa wil i t l oM ry cassette 
. It hood* less motor power end 
control equipment than heavier conven¬ 
tional tape reels. Compared with these, it 
needs only one seventh of the electronic 
circuitry to read and record information. 
And it provides its own protection from 
ifmoepneric conditions for the magnetic 
tape. (80 the 1901 normally needs no ex¬ 
pensive fully airconditionedeoom.y* 

All this means a big reduction in cost 
and a variety of other significant advan¬ 
tages for many users. 

The small to medlum-iised organisation 
often has a nedd for magnetic tape, hqt 
equally often it cannot afford the capacity 
nrovided toy a conventional system; The 
.C.T. titiseette is designed to have the 
for tEemSher use*(each 
at least as much iMotmation 


as ten thousandOOcolumn punched cards). 
Designed to be simple to operate; it has 
push-in loading. Designed to save space; 
it requires 75% less floor area than con¬ 
ventional tape units. 

The cassette tape deck is one far-reach¬ 
ing reason why the I.C.T. 1801 computer 
provides impressive performance at a 
coat that really is low. LC.T. are SMmto 


I.C.T.has 



tell you more about it, and about the other 
remarkable 1901 features. To show you in 
detail how this computer-which is a full 
member of the successful 1900 Series and 
therefore will grow with you-can go 
profitably to work for your organisation. 
(Firm 1000 Series orders' received by 
February 12th, 1996, totalled 992.) Why not 
as a first step send for a 1901 brochure? 

tpiriri eatiterthat Nyoarioss 

The hingthaf the cassette tape has been 
precisely deteraljiedso that the pressure 
exerted byonewejpon enother eliminates 
any p@MbiW|r4{|hetape twisting. 


Bridge House, 

PC. Teh Renown8322 
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LETTERS 


Mortgages 

Sir—M ay I register a proprietorial interest 
and correct a common misunderstanding 
which appears to have arisen over the Mer- 
rett-Sykes proposal on house mortgages. 
Xhe original proposal as contained in our 
book “ Housing Finance and Development ” 
suggested that all borrowers on house 
mortgages should have the option to pay 
their interest net of the standard rate of tax 
(at that time 38.75 per cent). This amount 
was then to be made up to the building 
societies by government funds. 

In principle therefore (and contrary to the 
apparently common misunderstanding in the 
financial press) the Government's scheme is 
precisely the one which we originally 
recommended both as regards the option and 
the building societies recovering the subsidy 
ftom the government. ■ 

The only important difference between the 
Government’s scheme and that we originally 
proposed is that the Government scheme 
tics the effects of subsidy to the annuity form 
of mortgage—that is, the form of mortgage in 
which the interest payment remains constant 
as compared with the normal type of mort¬ 
gage in which the interest on the capital 
outstanding is always regarded as a first 
charge on the constant annual payment. 
Under the last type of mortgage therefore 
any subsidy related to interest payment 
would be much more beneficial in the earlier 
years. 

The actual subsidy proposed by the 
Government is 2 J , per cent and as a percen¬ 
tage of a 6} per cent interest rate this is 
38.5 compared with the 38.75 per cent which 
we originally proposed. By going its 38.5 
per cent subsidy through the medium of the 
special type of mortgage rather than the 
conventional mortgage the Government 
makes die first year payment some 12 per 
cent higher. It is certainly the case that this 
12 per cent difference would diminish with 
time and the annuity type of mortgage would 
be cheaper but this is clearly not what the 
majority of less well-off borrowers would 
prefer. There are obvious advantages to 
them, in fact, in paving as liule as possible 
in the earlier years and larger amounts in 
later years as their income rises and family 
responsibilities make it easier for them to 
undertake higher payments. 

This single difference between the 
Government's proposal and our own has 
apparently been adopted in order to simplify 
the administration. Wc have, in fact, 
analysed the administrative problem involved 
in some detail and arc extremely sceptical 
whether these difficulties are at all serious, 
and are reasonably convinced that they are 
certainly not serious enough to outweigh the 
benefits which keeping to the normal form 
of mortgage would entail. The Government 
has chosen simplicity for a few administra¬ 
tors at the expense of mutual disadvantage 
and undue complexity for hundreds of 
thousands of borrowers.—Yours faithfully, 

Sheffield* 10 A. J. Merrett 


Rhodesia 

Sir— I cannot understand why you persist 
in thinking that a " blocking third ” and, of 
all things, an international treaty would be 
useful, let alone indispensable, components 
of a Rhodesian settlement. 

An international treaty is only possible 
between sovereign powers ; therefore the im¬ 
plication must be that after all that has hap¬ 
pened you would let Rhodesia become inde¬ 
pendent in advance of majority rule. This 
would make a mockery of everything Britain 
has said and done since UDI. There must 
be a dear and immediate statement that 
independence comes with or after majority 
rule. Furthermore, no international instru¬ 
ment could effectively and enforccably oblige 
a sovereign government, say, to devote a 
given proportion of its annual expenditure 
to post-primary (and A-rolI voter producing) 
education as opposed to primary (and B-roll 
voter producing) schooling. 

As to the 44 blocking third," what sort of 
legislature do you think this is going to be? 
If diis is to be a Smith-likc parliament with 
African nationalists in the minorit y what is to 
be achieved during the transition ? There is 
no need to train Africans as opposition par¬ 
liamentarians. They need training to be 
ministers and permanent secretaries. 

Mv suggestion is that after an indaba of 
all races, presided over by a major public 
figme of the calibre of Lord Mountbatten 
and attended by observers from the African 
Commonwealth (whose main role would be 
to give guidance to the Zimbabwe national¬ 
ists), election! should be held on the basis 
of one man, one vote. What matters is not 
the electorate but what the electorate elects. 
In this esse it should be one-third of the 
legislature, the remaining two-thirds being 
nominated by the Governor from people of 
all races who accept what agreement is 
reached at the indaba. The government 
should be formed under the Governor’s 
chairmanship of ministers drawn in agreed 
proportions from nominated and elected 
MIN, with African deputy ministers to all 
European ministers. This Parliament should 
sit for three to five years. The ensuing elec¬ 
tion would choose fifty per cent of the mem¬ 
bers of the next parliament, which should 
also sit for three to five years, during which 
the independence constitution bused on 
majority rule should be agreed upon.—Yours 
faithfully, Kmtii Kyie 

London, jVUPl 

International Bond Market 

Sir— Regarding your note (February 26th) 
on the Ireland sterling/Deutschmark loan, it 
should be mentioned that the Irish Govern- . 
ment attempted to raise $20 million last 
December in New York but this proposed 
issue had to be abandoned in mid-stream; 
hence Ireland’s recourse to London. 

An American loan with a sufficiently high 
interest rate to attract American investors 
willing to pay the 15 per cent interest 
equalisation tax would be impracticable. 

Although I find your suggestion that 


American companies should float equity 
holdings in European subsidiaries of interest, 
I very much doubt whether, apart from 
isolated instances, such an operation would 
serve the purpose, as the type of investor 
who buys bonds usually does not wish to 
purchase equities. 

Furthermore, apart from the most impor¬ 
tant tax problem mentioned by you, there 
would also be in many instances the question 
of a fair allocation of profit margins between 
mother and daughter companies which could 
greatly affect the prosperity of the European 
holding company.— 1 Yours faithfully, 

London, UC$ Julius Strauss 

The Irish loan attempted in New York offered 
less than 7 per cent, which was obviously too 
htrle. The Economist’s point was that although 
an Irish issue in New York might have been 
made for only slightly more then the one m 
Europe, it could have been done without a risky 
currency option. 


Britain East of Suez 

Sir— I found much that was astonishing in 
"Healey at Arms” (February 19th)—for 
instance, 44 Without allies it is now impossible 
for Britain to enter into a full-scale war with, 
say, Indonesia.” Even considering simply 
Britain's capability and dearly not its inten¬ 
tions, is it really possible that the last 20 
years have resulted in such staggering self- 
diminution on the part of Britain? 

The entire tone of the article and the 
defence white paper itself exhibits a resig¬ 
nation and surprising lack of vitality not in 
keeping with Britain’s character, nor indeed 
with its actual circumstance; and the final 
tired conclusion—' 14 That is the best that can 
be looked for aN long as Britain hopes to 
retain some influence around an incandescent 
globe"—must be interpreted as a superbly 
innocent touch of irony. No wonder some 
of us in the United States must grudgingly 
admire the comparative elan and vigour of 
dc Gaulle. Perhaps too many of you in 
Britain have taken to heurt the title of the 
production 44 Stop the World—I Want to 
Get Oil"; well, this was not intended to 
furnish a blueprint for Britain's future.— 
Yours faithfully. B. W. AucRNSTRIN 

Arlingn >n, l 1 rginia 


Sir— Force is, of course, an essential ingre¬ 
dient in relations between states and it 
likely to remain so in the foreseeable future, 
but two points should be made: 

(1) Fast-of-Suez man will not live by the 
F-m alone. In fact, he often suffers from 
severe malnutrition. If wc are to spend 2 
per cent of our gross national product on 
maintaining our interests in this area, might 
not a greater emphasis he put on economic 
aid rather than military expenditure? It 
is indisputable that if living standards in 
the Third World were to improve, the attrac¬ 
tion of extremist (anti-western) creeds 

Continued on page 95? 
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would greatly diminish, as would the need 
for military preparations. 

(2) No mention was made in your article 
(March 5th) of the United Nations. This 
organisation may be somewhat ineffectual at 
its present stage of development, but is the 
only hope of a more civilised world in future 
and it is the body best fitted to be entrusted 
with policing distant territories.—Yours 
faithfully, Michael O’Neill 

London , Wtl 

Germans and Czechs 

Sir—P rofessor Mdnch’s attempts to confuse 
the Sudctenland issue must be repudiated. 
His letter (March 5th) accusing the Czechs 
of “ pestering everybody ” and refusing “ to 
consider the business interests of today's 
appeasers ” gives the game away. That the 
Czech communists misuse for their purposes 
the natural distaste of the Czech people for 
everything connected with the Munich 
agreement is not surprising; but I can 
assure Professor Munch that, whomever the 
Czechs may or may not pester, first and fore¬ 
most the German democrats do not want to 
have anything to do with Hitler’s conquests 
and refuse to regard tKe Munich agreement 
as binding in any respect. This has first 
been formulated by the exiled Social Demo¬ 
cratic party leadership in July 1939. 

Your correspondent recalls a letter he had 
published in the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung in 1964, but I must remind him that 
the paper then published an answer of mine, 
pointing out that the facts of British, French 
and Italian repudiation of Munich were un¬ 
known to this expert in international law. I 
might stress here that France and Italy 
dec lire d in 1944 the signature of Daladier 
and Mussolini rc:;pccti v ?ly as void ab 
initio. A “formal and solemn” revocation 
ot something revoked more than 20 years ago 
does not seem necessary in 1966 any more.— 
Yours faithfully. J. W. Bruegel 

London, \'Wi 1 


Sir— Herr Walter Grill (Letters, February 
26th) mirrors the average German when he 
writes, “Certainly Hitler incorporated the 
Czechs, but, you can believe me, the Czechs 
were better off under Hitler's ‘oppression’ 
than now under communism.” Lidice and 
other bestialities, which cannot be forgotten 
even in a thousand years, simply do not 
exist in that man’s eyes. The tragedy is that 
no German party of substance has ever 
bothered to resist this trend of opinion 
ellectivcly for fear of losing votes. 

Yet I am not pessimistic. A new factor 
has arisen in Germany, which is never 
sufficiently mentioned. German youth, in 
spite of pressure to the contrary, is earnestly 
trying to “ degocbbelise ” the nation’s mind, 
and it is time that we try and help them to 
achieve it.—Yours faithfully, 

London , Wi Alfrfd Shoits 

Vietnam 

Sir— Your analysis of the current debate 
about Vietnam (February 26th) is quite good 
so far as it goes. However, one can assume 
that the KennariTLippmann, Gavin and Ful- 
bright criticism has a threefold objective. 
First, to get the government to define its 


Asian policy so that viable commitments are * 
made. Nest, to insist that America realise 
that m an age ot revolution it-must not try f 
to intervene in every unconstitutional change 
of government which it dislikes. Finally, 
that the United States must reassess its 
foreign policy and redefine its national 
interests. A useful starting point can be 
Kennan’s statement that the key areas in the 
world are the industrialised zones of north 
America, England, the Rhine, Soviet Russia 
and Japan. The debate over Vietnam hope¬ 
fully has revitalised interest in this broader 
issue.—Yours faithfully, 

London, NW$ R. Vladimir Steppel 

Birmingham Liberals 

Sir— In your article “ Politicking in Brum ” 
(February 26th), the statement that the 
Liberals here are “ hardly visible ” gives a 
completely erroneous impression. 

Birmingham Liberals each year contest at 
least 20 county borough wards in the city 
and although there is but one Liberal coun¬ 
cillor the party commands a substantial sup¬ 
port. In addition, party members are active 
on liaison committees and building associa¬ 
tions. Although there were only three 
Liberal candidates in Birmingham at the 
general election, their average poll was 15 
per cent in seats not fought for some con¬ 
siderable time. 

You are reminded that the Hall Green by- 
election still remains the only one in this 
parliament where the third party (Liberals 
in this case) defied the squeeze and increased 
its percentage of the poll.—Yours faithfully, 

S. A. Robinson 
J. R. Thompson 

Ihrnungham, 14 


Saudi Arabia 

Sir —The article in your is«ue of February 
19th entitled “ Rich, indeed, but where’s the 
power ? " is an excellent analysis of the 
naLure of King Faisal's regime. Allow me 
to add the following remarks. 

One of King Faisal’s achievements is his 
success in integrating into his kingdom the 
people of Hejaz. For the first time since the 
establishment of the rule of the Saudi family, 
the Hejazis are now enjoying full and equal 
civil rights. 

The Saudi Government, as your corres¬ 
pondent asserted, might be reluctant for one 
reason or another to accept migrants from 
other Arab countries, despite its desperate 
need for professional and labour skills. It 
docs, however, have at its disposal a source 
of such skills which could be profitably and 
easily tapped. Hundreds of Hejazis and 
Nejdis who left their homelands during the 
decade 1920-30 settled in the neighbouring 
Arab countries where they acquired new 
nationalities. Nevertheless, the majority of 
them and iheir children arc treated as second 
class citizens, enduring every kind of dis¬ 
crimination in their adopted countries. 

The Saudi Government would win the 
everlasting gratitude of these people by per¬ 
mitting them to return to their homes where 
they could enjoy the privilege of being native- 
born citizens.—Yours faithfully, 

Ali Hussfin 

New York Columbia University 


Wnit S?** Must Dp 

’ Sir—Y our interesting Article on Mr 
(March jth) contains one cardinal ecror^when 
you state that he was desperately: unlucky 
over Rhodesia. 

Party leaders make their own luck, and in 
failing to oppose the Wilson policies on 
Rhodesia, Mr Heath allowed Mr Wilson to 
break through as a national leader, as indeed 
the time graph on poll statistics on your 
cover showed clearly. Mr Wilson was 
allowed a classic trap door to escape from an 
unhealthy home economic situation by indul¬ 
gence in one adventure abroad, and seized 
his luck accordingly. 

In fact Mr Heath did exactly what The 
Guardian, the Mirror and The Economist 
told him to do over Rhodesia. These are 
excellent journals, each in their own way, 
but if Mr Heath believes they have the in¬ 
terests of the Conservative party at heart, he 
displays the same lack of political savvy he 
displayed over resale price maintenance, 
which in the 1964 close-run contest could 
easily have cost the Tories the election 1 — 
Yours faithfully, Charles Armstrong 
London , N17 


Immigration Issue 

Sir—T he Labour Government introduces a 
policy of restricting coloured immigration 
and they win at the Warley local election. 
From this I conclude that the British elec¬ 
torate approves this sane policy and no longer 
fears that the Labour party will permit 
Britain to be swamped by a huge influx of 
coloured foreigners. You, on the other 
hand, conclude that this victory means that 
immigration is not an important issue. 
Strange logic! 

We tend nowaday* to regard with tolerant 
amusement the fanaticism roused in former 
days by mention of religion. You should not 
let mention of the magic word “ race ” 
remove your ability to think logically and 
honestly —Yours faithfully, M. W. Purnell 
KmRwanda 
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ToS i 90 « Milan Trade Fair takes shape 

A face that changes every year. 


Iwery ytai Ihs Milan Fair has a new loek. Such is the way 
Sfiih Hatred* organizations that seek to identify themselves, 
nwa ahd Mora cfogeiy with rha needs of their clients, 
toowfozjr varied its service*. in planning new developments 
the’ P4b « bound to mart from a precise asaesaemr* of the 
•MeelhseKtoNrers expect *fil And tbs •« no easy task, 

• e sp e c ially when one remembers that those who art erectly 
lelar^stad often have very dtHeroftt rdeea about what the 
functions of the Fair Organization should be. Even move so 
about how riaw ideas should be aiiplied- 

Soma changed will therefore hk made in this year's 
forty-fourth Trade Fair to be held from IS to 79 Apr#. 

Nothing of * revolutionary nature; nothing that is likely to 
upset acquired habits: but. rithor.'a general improvamant nf 
As sennets \ a morg functional rearrangement of <«omo of its 
inatel l srxxu., various adruetmants m to*win /one* with a 

* view to putung the enure exhibition quaiiur tu Uniter use and 
purpose. 

In par^iqglor, the importance of the Inimnaimnaf Tied® 
Contra (CIS) wifi be further stressed Its mcic.)F.mg reputation 
end prestige in world trade circles and the prenter 
appreciation of its usefulness on rha part of halum 
businessmen have M to a growing demand on us 
accommodation Irom foreign counfnes Tu this must be 
added the insistent requests of supianntionnl oigani/jfions 
and of great banking, mercantile and tr.idr* piomuiion 
institutions. 

To meet iheiie quests it has boon decided to pul (he 
whdle of the largo Salon in the right wing of ihe Palace of 
NaMone <©1) at the disposal of the International I tads 
Centre Up to the presentrthe nuun part of this Salon ha.s been 
used by the Foreign Visitors’ Reception Centre (SAVE). 

Tins extension will do much to satisfy the requestr, that are 
eenztandy being received from epontnes wishing to 
perticipete officially at CIS, And iheSecretary General of the 
Fair m Mi A year atoceting sixty-threehade offices to foreign 
participants cempmeAwith jif)y-five last AprH. 

This baa naturally created the problem of finding suitable 
premises for the Foreign Visitors' Reception Centra, whose 
previous offices weiu extremely convenient for all who used 
litem A solution has been adopted which gives SAVE a 
position just as central and even more in eviden ce ih ft n 
before. It is bemq transferred t o e highly fmtcftonifbuilSiig 
jp Piaz za Italia opposite the i^aKcVoTNatrons and ohfftf 
basfda the Feie7>6 Emrcrclo wfwcfi for the pest four years, 
hae housed a number of trade promotion offices concerned 
with import-oxpon and other trade of l jus These offices are 
of official status and operate in conjunction with the 
government agencies accommodated at the fniernational 
Trade Centre. 

Exhibitors and visitors will find that other alterations hava 
been made foi the improvement of the next Trade Fas. 
Meetings and conferences previously hold in other sectors 
of the Fair quarter will now take place in a single group of 
halls and rooms equipped for the purpose and oslfadthe 
"Congress and Meeting Centre". The advantages of this 
innovation are obvious :.Msf rifhitihg to imf ffofctMhe 
part of the authorities concerned, Ion > like'ihood of 
pmeunddrfrtendrng* as to the locution of a Kmc rum end which 
of the mam enirenoe* to use m ordci to get to u, centralized 
services end, in consequence greater ease m changing 
programmes without preiudicmg the success of any one 
function: the opportunity to take overa bigger haft m the 
event ©• en onaxpectedly large attendance the oppo>tunity 
to hold different sessions ol the sumo lunctiun in adjacent 
rooms to the gie.iter convenience of speakers and 
secretaries. 

A novel feature that mey eetch the eye of regular vfcrtoftt 
n the flyover which re now being town ae a link between 
Pavilion*? 29 and 90, Tha first of thaae buildings is used for 
the exhibition of furmnre and lumi ’.liingt, also nf equipment 
end hflings tor bars and shops the fpconri lor household 
wares, fancy jewellery and gif? art rotes Many of the items 
todltettwopeeittofte are complementary and of mmrestto 
the eeme vifrtore, The new flyover will enaple them to pals 
between the two buildings with greater ««** at the yarn# 
time reheymg overerowdmg at ground level 

Numerous other smaller femmes of » novel kmd have 
been introduced with the object of poriectmg the many 
details the! make.fof ft# ifoobfh running of a big 
Internet tone! fair, and Its sdjuiidrherTt. so far at can be * 

foreseen, to elf trie new factors fo commerce whh which fie 


Organization has tp keep up. 

Anolhei sidelo the greeter efforts that are being made fn 
rha sphere of organization is to be seen m the cataloguing of 
the forthcoming Farr Axe valuable instrument of promotion 
the Athene# Catalogue is well knewn. lt has been widely 
ctfeutaled among Jtakan and foreign businessmen among 
whom it is recognized as ovary useful documented preview 
of the April Fait. This year, it is being published earlier than 
usual, thus putting into tha hands of all concerned a detailed 
and essential guide to eveiy aspect of Milan's h«g annual 
trade event. 

Nor shgutd we forget those other mot# fomedlata. more 
conspicuous ways o' publicising the Fair This year wider 
U6# has been made of ilHirmnuTed srgns set up in suitable 
portions m large towns especially abroad, also «f postar* 
dmplayinq » high standard of graphic art. The principal 1906 
poster has been pmn«d *n twenty language*-one more than 
last yc-.ir and by thi-. mt.ms *ls message is being conveyed 
to ahnost all the mem counrrro’- of the world. 

From yum to year the Organizers of tha Milan Trade Fair 
come up ogamdefinite limits rn the expansion ottheir 
activities. The search for and lire realization of new 
ptainouonal wenturu- becomes incmasingty difficult due to 
ihe achievement** ol previous yours Attendance figures end 
the number of exhibitor* .ne among the highest in the world 
- and rhcir constant q<owfh is clear intfrctfliotl of a corres¬ 
ponding expansion ol fnh.iiiesb but it is precisely 
this that undenI os ihe difficulties to which we refer. To 
raise levels that ere already close to saturation point n not 
an easy undet taking. 

Thw become* menu m idant after looking at th# growth of 
the Fan since *t w*? .-/aitod m 1920 The rate of increase In 
exhibitQis and visitors uvei the past foity* five years has 
been much higher than the expansion rate of Ratten or world 
trade for tha same period. Taking tha post- wer years alone, 
the rate of growth has been even more sptetoewfer. Between 
1920 and 1966 the number ol exhibitors has increased 
twelve tfoies oyer, and this is tiuo of both Italian and foreign 
exhibitors. The built up «ir**a is now fifteen times what it 
was, and the actual t xhibmon Mit* covers iOO/CftO square 
yards against 120,000 square yar ds in 19 2Q. ^-* ■ *adlM^“" 
j> _Ji^l965the^ey7^ouds*pf edonomic recession were 
hanging over Maly dnd »r is stril impoeerble to dehne the 
extent or the effect * of that setback on the future economic 
development of the country and tu inter national trade 
relations. The fail x> the number of exh'brtors wee about 2% 
in 1965. which figure roprosents a very much smaller decline 
than the one reported m the official indices for national 
production The Milan Trade Fair has thus shown its ablftty 
to function as a 9tebil*7d to the economic machine end as e 
•timuletlng agent m opening up new fields Of employment 
This year’s Fair, now diawing close, will reflect the hopes 
of everyone by putting an end to if io hesitations of 1966. 

If it does ed. it wiif once again prove that its confidence in the 
future of the ftalien economy is waff founded. 

MIFED 

The Milan Fair as a 
Trade Centre for Films. 

Twelve cine meetings 
have established MIFED 
as a great success. 

In ihe MfxvtV H'*.■ Mil.in F.jn i : u**p i,ie ^nM’.niJa*®^ Ih.u iiiiifllll 

events of such importance that they de.*6rvft to be regarded 
as mileston e s along the reed of devetoprftent andgrowth 
whleh Has refsed a to werHfrenowm. 

Th* International Filin. TVfdm and Doeumenteiy Market 
(MIFED) certainly comes under this heeding And if Milgn A 
rapidly becoming an international centre for ail kinds of 
business transaction* ftttoctgfadwitti the wdrlttffcfffoma and 
and television indtievriea, A te (henlraldThis enterprise 1 , which 
wetpkawntd. organized and financed by the Milan Fair 
Organization. 


MIFED has twenty viewing rooms equipped for all possible 
technical tequirements. Ten ara for cmerna film* and ten for 
telefilms. Ms Club factfttten make it one of the most attractive 
and elegant business umd^zvous. in Euiopa 
The Oclobei Cine- Mealing aleo sponsois the Technical 
Novelties Salon (SINT). 

The interest tbet the lyiifED groiecv its location end 
functional featiMeereeaed in the buemeae world of Cmetvle 
end TV was enormous. So much so that those who attended 
if* frrft meeting in Api il 1960 requested that a second one 
should 6$ arranged fur the following October A biannual 
programme, nowganeraMy ecceptad, was therefore 
established, end the need for »t vn indisputable. 

An account of MIFED's artivmes would be fncomplete if 
nothing were aaid of esenes of reinvent events which are 
held during the course of itn sessions. They aie hated below 
chronoiogicaJIy and by subject mallei. 

1. Meetfegs and assemblies of iniernution.il boriic.*, that 
control the venous activities of production and distribution 
ihthe film industry. 

MIFEO ta today ihe regular annuel meeting piece ol the 

•ama IntematioMil du Ctaama (MC), of the 
Fede rat ion ftntomationole doo Asoooiotionedo 
Productoure de Fllme (FIAPF).of the Fodorotion 
Internationale dea Aeaoclotiona de Dletributowra do 
Fllme (FIAD). of the Union Intomptlonole de 

Union intamo t tonole dea Aatoclations Teohnlquoa 
CinomOtogvopMqitoe (UNlATCC). 

2. SemrAne, round table conferences, teehmeal and research 

congresses. 

Among those bodies that now consider MIFED a* their 
favourite rendezvous for discussion and studV pm poses is 
the CbAdto International de Tetgelefon (CIT), an 
organization presided over hy fog Casteffem from Novara 
and which includes among its membeis such world- famous 
names as that of Prof. V.K. Zworykin, one of "the fathers" of 
TV. 

3. Selective exhibitions of produefemade by Firms 
supplying th e cine ma anrijjig levision ind ustriesV-filV jatm> 
ruparaturIhstrunvfntst'tooh and accessouesol aff kirMfo. 

In this connection special mention should In gfven to 
SINT (Technical Novelties Solon) which was founded in 
October 1963 and, at its second Salon, featured an evont of 
the highest importance in tins held FXCOT 64, en 
Exhibition and Congress, on World Piogress m Television. 

4 The prementation lor Ihe fust time hi Europe, and in some 
cases other continents, of productions from countnes who*# 
films for various reasons are ndf widely known 
Under this heading films from Japan, Bulgaria, Rnumanre, 
Austria. Hungary and the Argentine hove from time fo lime 
been shown. 

6. The institution and sward of prize* fo* the development of 
technique, production and disfiibution in the film industry 
Outstanding among these ere the "Five Continents Trophy" 
for the beet commercial films of the yeer and two Grand Prfo 
"TV Feed" 

6. Tha kamching, with practioai aid from MIFED's 
equipment and installations, of technical novelties relating to 
HfoiandT V methode for projecuon and picture shooting. 

Judging by the widespread response it has rocieverf, the 
installation in the MfFED Nldotto m October T 964 of an 
efebtrortfe system for the projection of films cannot fail to 
have important results The system wds planned end 
executed by e well-known hahanTnm operating in this 
branch of Ihe inthieiry. 

The tWo Cme- Meuirngs held ir» 1966 (April and October) 


were reapectively attended by. 369 and 482 patliciponts, 
121 and 132 producer*.}, 268 and 350 buyern'and renters. 
Films registered weie 962 and 935. 
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For the man who is a driver...not just a motorist 






Do you sometimes think you are 
‘ teafly a two-seel sports car type 
f reluctantly driving a staid family 
saloon, just because you have a staid 
family I FIAT have* the answer-in 
every car they build. The 1500, for 
example is a saloon which is so far below its peak at 70 mph, that 
five can travel in unstressed ease with bags of room, power, braking, 
comfort, and roadholding in hand. Over 30 mpg. Or over 95 mph. 
Take your choice. Night and day. On abort journey*and continental 
holiday trips. The 1 500 is made for you. £899.1 %JL Tax paid 
hat *m Atiromic 


S- i | **4- T" 


W-** 



: ,! .*: -?£ 


You think you're a Rixcylinder 
sybarite: Uit dbu pen't' abide 
stuffy 9m0uipes£ l The Mt 
2300offbrsUrt«^aW^a«ioo^ 
ness, WM 7 ip% 

efficiency SwrfWh abilityfootit- 
accelerate most cars. Plus all the comforts bf a very well-equipped 
home. Heating ffont and rear, automatic Screen W WbOf / wipifA. 
individual roclining front seats, duplicated brake circuits, seeled 
cooling. With power steering, overdrive, 'or automatic transmission 


optionally to boot £1138.14*7* Tax paid. 

M99.11 tax paid (with power Itterlitp). FIAT ?30t STATltM-WAMN Tr»«H tim.T.lf t» ftttlfll tat paid 

All prices quoted are recommended retail prices. 


If you still think they don't make cars like they used to —have a good look at the Fiat 1500and2300. 

Your Fiat dealer will arrange a test drive. 


FLY TO ITALY FREE 
AS A GUEST OF FIAT 

Ask your diulcr for details of the 
speudl holiday si hemp. eririblmg you 
to on|oy o fioo ALITALIA flight to 
I Idly t«'» '..II e dHivoiy of your new I tat. 



FMT HUMS AND FIAT MlltS 

Fiatmakr in exceptionally wide nnqe 
of Uacturs lor ail agucuiUiul dud 
construe nondl work. Tor full details 

con Ini { FIAT TRACTORS LTD. 
35 Berkeley Square, London W1. 


FMT (ENGLAND) LTD • NDKTHDALE HOUSE • dm CIRCULAR ROAD LONDON N Wtt • TEL: ELGAR ttSl 
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nan ishtuto momuare italiano 

121, Via delte Quattro Forrtime, Rome, Italy 


Subscribed capital: Lit. 50,000m. 

Loans outstanding as of December 3), 1965 
Domestic bonds outstanding as of December 31, 1965 
Foitign borrowings Outstanding as of December 31, 1965 


Reserves: Lit. 81,000m. 

Lit. 1,703,665m. (equivalent to £974m.) 
Lit. 1,214,057m. (equivalent to £694m.) 
Lit. 187,976m. (equivalent to £107m.) 


I.M.I. is an experienced credit organization established in 1931 operating in the sector of the industrial financing. 
Under its regulations and by-laws, I.M.I. can operate through: 

—the extension of medium- and long-term credit by loans and other credit transactions (also for new 
ventures in the South of Italy assisted by Government contributions on interest), 

■^-the acquisition of equity participations. 

•—the term financing of export of capital goods, 

—the assumption of trusteeships. 

IMI’s financial transactions are available to foreign concerns making productive investments in Italy. 

1M1 raises the funds it needs for its financing activities on the Italian and foreign capital markets, principally by 
floating bonds which have become widely popular with investors and savers. 


Representative Offices in Washington, Zfirich, Brussels, Mexico City. 

Branch Offices in Milan, Turin, Genoa, Padua, Venice, Florence, Bari, Naples, Catania. 


GRUPPO INDUSTRIE ELETTRO 
MECCANICHE PER 1MPIANTI 
ALL'ESTERO S.p.A. 

VIA GUERRAZZI, 1 - MILANO (ITALY) 


G 1 E organisation coordinates the production of Its Associated Companies: 

A.S.G.-C.G.E. - ERCOLE MARELU-FRANCO TOSi - GALILEO - MAGRINI- RIVA 

for the supply and construction of complete electromechanical plants overseas on: 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS THERMO-ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 

ELECTRICAL SUBSTATIONS LARGE PUMPING STATIONS 



The production program of the Associated 


Companies 


.fCIE 


includes: 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

■ Patton, Franots and Ka¬ 
plan turbine* up to the 
highest ratings. 

■ Pumps for all Engineering 
purposes. 


THERMAL MACHINERY 

■ Bolters end steam turbine* 
up to the highest ritfnp* 
and pressures. 

■ Gas turbines. 

■ Diesel Engines. 


ELECTRICAL MACRfflERT 

"dtbnerawji end Byrichro- 
nous Copdenaera up to the 
< highest mUnge. 
Transformers up to the 
hJotieat. voltages. 

Electric# motors. 


ELECTRICAL SWITCHGEAR 

All kind of efecityfcal equipment 
for Substations and Power 
Stallone up to the highest 
voltages. 


STEELWORKS 

Penstocks. 

Valves. 

Gates. 

Trash racks. 


ARGENTINA 


IttWT . . 

rrHieem 


OHANA 

GREECE 

INDIA 


CIE ha. suppHador leoupptylna complete «lectro>mechenlcet plants 
t. Intbafolfowlng ooontri,.: 

INDONESIA LIBYA PAKISTAN 

IRAN NICANAOUA PORTUGAL 

IRAK NIGERIA RUMANIA 

JUSOSMVTA PARAGUAY 


SYRIA 

SUDAN 

TURKEY 

VENEZUELA 




SIMM PRDDUli 

DIVISIONE PROGETTI SAN DONATO MILANESE ITALIA 

Consulting engineering and contractors for petroleum refineries, 
petrochemical plants, thermo-electric power plants, oil and natural gas 
pipelines, cathodic protection, instrumentation, telemetering, civil works. 


DiViSiOMS PERFORAZIONI E MONTAGGI SAIPEM SAN DONATO MILANESE ITALIA 

Erection of refineries petrochemical plants, and any industrial plant 
including, thermo-nuclear power stations. Gas, oil and water pipeline 
laying. Inland and offshore oil and gas well drilling. 


NUDVO PIONDNE 

INDUSTRIE MECCANICHE E FONDERIA VIA PANCIATICHI 97 FIRENZE ITALIA 

Reciprocating compressors. Gas engines and engine-compressor units. 
Centrifugal compressors. Gas turbines. Centrifugal pumps. Gate valves 
for oil and gas pipelines. Cryogenic plants. Valve actuators. Complete 
drilling rigs. Mud pumps and pumping units for oil wells. Fabricated 
equipment for petroleum refineries, chemical and petrochemical plants 
and nuclear power stations (fractionating columns, heat exchangers, 
reactors, vessels, aircoolers, etc.). Vertical and box type heaters 
for refineries and petrochemical plants. Vertical storage tanks with fixed 
or floating roof. Pressure vessels for gas storage. LPG cylinders. 

Gas meters and pressure regulators. Gasoline pumps. Kioks 

and prefabricated service stations. Prefabricated buildings 

for industrial and civil purposes. Anodized aluminium frames. Iron castings. 
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MoUa 


a leading Italian food industry 
the best known company lor high-quality products 



“Panettoni", Easter Dove Cake, “Pandoro”, Ice Cream, Crackers, Biscuits, Bread-Sticks, Pastry, 
Chocolate, Boiled Sizars, Sugared Almonds, Nougat, Candied Fruit, “Marrons Glaces”, 
Gums, Fruit Jellies, Jams, Preserved Fruit and Vegetables, Syrups, Coffee. 


the Mstta group 

■ in Italy ■ abroad 


6 fsoteHM 
6.000 utiploy^i 
1.40.000 retailer* 

27 Mott* owned and operated retail More* 

4 Monagrill (Rctcurants on the Highway, 
Autostrada del Sole) 

The main associated companies are: 
“Ovo-Motta”, consists of five farms situated 
around Lake Garda, for the production of eggs 
necessary to cover Mona's requirements. 
“Spies” (Massalomharda), for preserved fruit 
And vegetables. 

“La Fforita”, a large dairy 

and fruit farm at Medole (Muntova). 

“Beatrice fa Mona*' far the production 
of potato chips and other snack items. 

“S.I.A.S. S.p.A.*\ “Stella” Food Supermarkets. 
“BIMOT S.p.A.” for distribuiton of aerated 
waters, aperitifs, Schweppes waters 
and Heincken beer. 

“CONSERVE ALIMENTARI LATINA S.p.A. ! 
producing tinned food and liora-d'ocuvras 
brand "Colctta". 


Motto France (Nanterre) v iih a factory at 
Argentun for the production 
of Ice-cream and candied fruia 

Mona GmbH (Wiesbaden) u ith a factory for 
the production of icc>crcam. 

Mon* Peru (Lima) with a factory for 

the production of “Panettonc”, 
biscuits, boiled sugars, candied 
fruit, chocolate, ice-cream. 

Motto Inc. (New York). 

Motia Ltd. (London). 

Motia Beige (Bruxelles). 

Motts products arc exported to over 80 

countries in the world. 




Milan, 18 IK -25 ,M September 1966 


Organized by the Italian Timber & 
Woodworking Federation and by the 
General Federation of Italian Crafts¬ 
men, will give a panorama of the best 
products offered at present by the 
Italian furniture industry. The Exhibition 
will be held on the premises of the Mi¬ 
lan International Samples Fair: admis¬ 
sion limited only to qualified visitors in 
the trade and industry field. Interpre¬ 
ters and special offices for business- 
talks available. • 


INQUIRIES: 

6* SALONE DEL MOBILE ITALIANO 

CORSO MAGENTA. N - MILANO • TEL. 40S.6M 



*********** 



★★★★**★★*★★★*★★★*★*** ******* flF **************************‘ rt ******2 

f ^====== ===== ^ 

>1 OT4F IN ITALY OFFERS YOU: 

Cities fall of Art Treasures—-Sunny Beaches, Resorts—Picturesque Lakes—Majestic Snow-Capped Alps—Res pl en d ent 
iu Valleys—Seasonal Sports—Enriched t>y Folklore—Cultural Evenfsr-A Cay Social Life—Tempting Food and Wines nlj 

4 —and for Discriminating Feminine Taste: The World Famous Italian Fashion and Precious Handicrafts— J 

Information : ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (E.N.LT.) 

201, Regent Street, London, W.1* 

and all tm vet A gents ■ i 
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Societa HaHana per 
condotte d'acqua S.p.A. 

'ft. 

Head Office: 26, Viale Liegi, Rome. 

Society Italians par Condotte d'Acqua was founded in Rome 
on June 13,1880 with a capital of 20 m. Gold Lire (present 
capital Lit. 7,000 m.) subscribed initially by both Italian and 
French shareholders. 

Object of the Company: to study, plan and cany out 
hydraulic, hydro-electric and land reclamation works and any 
other kind of work, either on its own account or for public or 
private bodies, as well as to develop activities designed to 
make these works profitable. 

Under, the leadership of a succession of outstanding 
personalities on the Company's Board and in its General 
Management, Condotte d’Acqua has been active 
continuously both in Italy and abroad, and today it can claim 
credit for carrying out some very important projects that 
represent outstanding technical achievements. 

Today the Condotte company is active in three different 
sectors. 

(a) As a large civil engineering concern it works inside and 
outside Italy, for its own account and for clients; 

(b) As an investment company, it administers and develops 
profitable real estate properties held both directly and 
indirectly; 

(c) As a finance corporation it acts as a holding company to 
meet the needs of affiliated or associated undertakings. 

- Shares quoted on Bourses in Rome, Milan, Turin, Genoa, 
Palermo 

- Main offices abroad: Paris - Madrid 

Main associated companies in the Condotte Group: 

- "IM.CO." - Impress Centrals di Costruzioni, a company 
mainly engaged in building activities either on its own 
account or for other clients; 

- "CONDIL TUBI", a company specialised in water supply 
installations; 

- "BORGHETTO S. CARLO", an investment company; 

- "Socj£t6 pranfaise Condotte d'Acqua", a French company 
engaged in building and active as an investment concern ; 

- "CASTAGNETO DI PALAZZOLO", a company that has 
carried out a residential building project near Rome on its 
own property; 

- "MEDINDU6TRIE", an investment and finance company; 

- "MONTE MARCELLO", an investment company concerned 
with the development of tourist facilities on its own property; 

- "ACQUEDOtTO NICOLAY", a water supply company for 
Genoa; 

- "TALORO CONDOTTE E LODIGIANI". a company 
specialised in the erection of hydro-electric plants; 

- "CONDOTTE ESPAftOLA", a building and property 
company in Spain which has also acquired interests in 
important Spanish companies; 

- "MEDEDIL", a company which, together with Istituto 
Romano dei Beni Stabili and Societd Generate Immobiliare, 
is planning to develop large tracts of its own property in 
Naples; 

- "STIFA", a company which, together with other Italian 
and French groups, has the object of developing the tourist 
area of Valle d'Aosta; 

- "CIDONIO", a building company operating on a large scale 
with particular reference to marine works. 

SbcietS Italians per Condotte d'Acqua.has carried out the 
whole of the work involved in the Italian sector of the 
Mont Blanc Tunnel, which was opened last July. 


So. Fi. S. 

Societa Finanziaria Sicilians 
per Azioni 

Head Office; Via Mariano Stabile, 182/A, 

Palermo 

Established in pursuance of Regional Law No. 
51 of August 5,1967. 

Capital provided by: Sicilian Regiorf, Banco di 
Sicilia, Cassa di Risparmio V.E. per le 
Provincie Siciliane, Istituto Regionale per il 
Finanziamento alle Industrie in Sicilia, and 
private shareholders. 


So. Fi. S. 

* is charged with promoting industrial 
development and growth in the Autonomous 
Region of Sicily. 

* acquires holdings in companies - and even 
helps to found them in the first place - which 
have the object of establishing, expanding and 
modernising technologically viable industrial 
plants. 

* with these aifhs in view carries out the 
following operations; 

- credits, subsidies, loans and discounts; 

- advances on securities; 

- contango loans on government and private 
stocks; 

- endorsements, guarantees and collateral for 
account of third parties; 

- subscription, isiiie, and placing of shares and 
bonds for account and in the interest of 
industrial undertakings or regional bodies; 

- establishment of selling groups in which the 
company participates or which it undertakes 
to manage; 

- purchase and sale of its own bonds; 

- investments in real estate property for own 
use or for the recovery of credits; 

- purchase and sale of government and 
private stocks on own account and for third 
parties. 
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E-MI PUBLICATIONS 

The Economist Intelligence Unit periodical bulletins make available on subscription the results of continuous international research. 

The publications include: 


Quarterly Economic Reviews 


58 each quarter covering over 120 countries; concise analyses of 
economic conditions and prospects; political developments and 
implications for business, trade policy and necessary statistics. 


Paper BuRelin 

Quarterly, deals with each of the main types of paper and also with 
the specialised pioducts not dealt with regularly and systematically 
by othei publications; supplemented by monthly information sheets. 


Retal Business 

Monthly, for all who am interested in the UK market for consumer 
goods; contains regulai reports on the factors affecting spending on a 
national and regional basis; makes forecasts of sales of the main 
groups of merchandise; analyses the supply position; analyses the 
significance of new developments in retailing organisation and 
prepares special reports on the market prospects for individual 
products. 


Mmtettog h Europe 

Monthly, similar in purpose and scope to Retail Business but covers 
Western Europe. The bulletin is prepared on the Continent by EIU 
companies and offices and is edited and published in London. 


Robber Trends 

Quarterly, studies longer term trends; production and world trade; 
analyses the outlook in the main consuming countries; reports on 
trends in important rubber-using industries, and on developments in 
rubber consumption in the USSR, China and other communist 
countries. 


Honl Fibres 

Quarterly, is devoted entirely to the affairs of the sisal, manifa and 
allied industries, giving them much more exhaustive treatment than 
any other publication. 


Motor Borress 


Quarterly, is devoted to the affairs of the automobile and allied 
industries; includes analyses of conditions, long term and short term 
prospects of international markets, industries and companies; 
assesses trends in vehicle design and equipment. 


Eunpeou Tffentfs 

Quarterly, covers developments in the European Economic Com- 
munity and the European Free Trade association. 


Full particulars from Subscription Department, 

THE ECMMUST INTHlNStCE ROT LTD 

Spencer House, 27 St James's Place, London, SW1 Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, NY. 10017. 


^fbfENIHss offices, companies, and representatives in 35 countries and research correspondents in almost all others. 
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Self- 

Extinguishing 






No Water Absorption 
■ The closed cell structure of 
Styibfoam FR obtained by a 
unique extrusion process, 
provides a combination of 
properties not available in 
' similar types of expa n ded 
; plastics. The water vapour 
• permeability is so low that it 
4 prevents penetration of water 
inside the board and needs 
1 no further seating for low 

' lose' 

its very low V factor of 
0,23 OTU/sq.ft/hr/in/ 'F. and 
> thus ensures long-term 
thermal efficiency and uniform 
operating costs. 


Strong and Durable 
Styrofoam FR has out¬ 
standing compressive, tensile 
and shear strengths. It is 
so tough that it can safely be 
used for insulation of floors 
which are subject to heavy 
loading and fork lift traffic, 
and its strength allows it to bs 
used in either external or 
internal aeU*supporting wall 
structures. It will not shrink or 
warp aft er jp pfl ce tion. 


■ DO W gwmlcilCo, ( UK) Limited Dew Chemical Europe 9.A. The Dow Chemical Company: 

4 ji ii AINd^ly StfMee 39 Producers of Pracosemg Chemical* - Special Chemicals - 

iandoaw. Vf W«L44.41 fQtt&hfch. 7061/274192 Coalines - Bulldlna Product# - 

Moulding and Pad t c g lnfl Ftaailct - Bfoproducts. 


Handles easily 
Styrofoam FR Is remarkably 
easy fo handle, can be cut 
cleanly using ordinary wood¬ 
working tools, does not 
crumble or flake. It can be 
applied using conventional 
methods and the surface celie 
provide an excellent key 
for cements and plasters. 
Once installed it will not swell, 
soften, rot or crack and will 
never need attention but will 
remain permanently effective. 


i c flU m In XOrara. SMOro. BiuSSK ZapSTS 
L Alfa, iula *-- — Suuldukbi 


Frankfurt. JohannMUiif. LundOfv" 


f TWwnark sf Thi Oew Ch*rnjc«l < 
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Voting for Growth 

T he government elected on March 31 st is likely tt> be stilf'in power at the 
beginning of the 1970 s. The main domestic question for voters must be 
which major party is more likely to use these next five years' to pull British 
economic policy out of the humiliating mesrit has got into. • 

If 53 per cent of the electorate really are telling public opinion pollsters that 
they think Mr Wilson's government is doing a reasonably gbod job, then 53 per 
cent of our countrymen ate unfortunately sycophantic idiots. And the same 
applies to the majorities who used to say that they were generally satisfied with 
the way that the Conservatives ran the country. It should be One of the easiest 
governmental jobs in the modem world to start Britain on the course of becoming 
an economic miiacle country, chiefly because we have hot had our postwar 
economic miracle already. The' technological resources are there. Britain has 
an eduev <1 libour force working with just about the highest volume of capital 
equipment <uid infrastructure backing and know-how per head outside North 
America, but it has for years been getting a lower return in terms of annual 
growth than almost any other large industrial country, even those with much 
smaller advantages in these respects than ourselves. 

Two principal rca«ons for this failure can be picked out. The main domestic 
one is that so much of British labour is over-employed in the wrong places, with 
the potential growth firms finding It impossible to get the workers they need 
for growth, while many other concerns (in both nationalised and private industry) 
pad out their payrolls with far more people than scientific work study 
suggests is really required for profitable production. The main external 
reason is that Britain’s present sterling exchange rate and taxation policy mean' 
that sales of goods and services abroad (which should be the pacesetters of any 
growth economy) are far too often unprofitable; and until exports are made 
a very profitable activity, lasting economic recovery is singularly unlikely. To 
alter these absurdities will annoy a lot of people, but the rewards would be 
immense. 

Any government coming to power now that is determined to increase the 
national income by every workable means has all the scope in the world open to it, 
but only if it really is resolved to be no respecter of particular persons or vested 
interests or entrenched habits of thought. One of Britain’s troubles is a sleepiness 
to wake up to this fact among far too many British businessmen, trade union 
leaders, economists, politicians, civil servants and Gty establishmentarians. And 
one legitimate left-wing test that the thoughtful voter should apply is: which 
party is less likely to leave those infected with such sleepiness. in positions of 
great influence in the country ? 

On this first point, The Economist is inclined to ascribe some advantage to 
labour, although to say this may be a triumph of hope over some recent 
experience. But the biggest criticism to be made of many British businessmen 
is their failure to apply any real sort of quantitative analysis to what they are 
doing. On the whole, the new industrial establishment which has been gaining 
ground under Labour—especially in Mr Brown’s network of organisations and 
commiftecs-Hirc the men least open Co this criticism; and the businessmen who 
have been attacking the Labour goveroment most intcmperatcly are very often 
thpao moat open to it. Labour could throw away this advantage if a new Labour 
government kept or pitched income tax and surtax so high that it became 
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impossible to attract bright young executives trom one com¬ 
pany to another. This need to maintain mobility among 
executives—by seeing that £9,000 a year after tax is a real 
additional bait above £5,000 a year after tax—is important; 
and it is in this one respect that the Tories are entirely right to 
parade the poor bleeding heart of the surtax payer around in 
their election literature. 

Again, the quality of trade union leadership in Britain is 
now one of the most disappointing in the world ; but it may 
just be true that the second-class men in the unions will more 
often prevail over the many third-class men if they can appeal 
to their loyalty to a Labour government. Among economists, 
the most dangerous sort—those who have proved to their own 
satisfaction that Britain can never expand by more than 2 or 
3 per cent a year, without looking at the great scope for re¬ 
distribution of the labour force—are probably more likely to 
exert influence under a right-wing than a left-wing govern¬ 
ment. Among politicians, Labour came to power in 1964 
rightly chiding the Conservatives for leaving Britain at the 
bottom of the international growth league, but there has been 
a relapse by Labour into dreary defeatism since then. Mr 
Callaghan last week bleakly repeated the parrot cry that he 
had inherited from the Tories a “ general rate of expansion 
which had been driven up at a rate which manifestly could not 
be sustained,” and Mr Brown nonsensically called Britain “ a 
country which has no indigenous twentieth-century resources.” 

Among civil servants. The Economist had hoped that 
Labour's invention of a Department of Economic Affairs 
(which the Tories are unwisely committed to abolish) would 
act as a useful competitive spur against the Treasury; in 
the event, there has been less of a spiritual rejuvenation in 
Whitehall than might have been hoped for, but there may 
be more prospect under Labour than under the Tories that 
future promotions will favour rbe active over the brilliantly 
inert. In the City there might be more danger of excessive 
control by the conventionalists under the Conservatives than 
there is risk of Labour's sometimes silly anti-Gity actions 
seriously sapping the verve of the valuable but often too con¬ 
servative financial community there. Indeed, the creation in 
the City, as in industry, of a kind of second-line establishment 
—one which, however arbitrarily, is basically different from 
the existing social establishment—could be quite an important 
gain from a further period of Labour power. 

Labour’s Mismanagement 

Many of these first arguments for Labour are carry-overs 
of the best arguments for Labour last time. If it were possible 
to argue now that Labour had handled its fiscal and monetary 
and incomes policies no more inefficiently than the Conserva¬ 
tives, there would be a strong case for saying flatly that Labour 
should go on. As Dr Robert McKenzie pointed out in the 
Observer last weekend, if the Conservatives come back now 
they will have ruled Britain for all but three years of the 
1930s and 1960s, just as they did for all but three years of 
die 1926s and 1930s; and “ few would now dispute the 
argument tfait in the inter-war years the Conservatives won 
Sections fa# fo^^aiffy and controfled the government far too 
oofltfouously forthfeir own or the ha&m’* good.” But voters 
do nbt Vote eatir^^oonstltutteM phflosophy; they must 
also votc : on parties' records. In The Bcdrtbmish view. 
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Labour's record of short-term and medium-term economic 
mismanagement since October 1964 has been almost 
incredibly bad. 

Some Labour people, when away from the hustings, will 
not deny this; they argue merely that “ as Labour's main 
fault has been to continue Conservative policies of stop-go, 
it is absurd to try to rectify this by voting Conservative.” 
Some Tories, noting that Labour has repeatedly tried to 
control the general level of demand, declare privately that 
Mr Callaghan has at least been brave. Both arguments miss 
the main point. No advocate of economic expansion should 
argue that it is sensible to inflate demand beyond the nation's 
capacity to produce; but a vital need for March 31st is to 
decide which party, when taking any step in the field of 
demand, is more likely to strive to increase capacity itself. 
In particular: 

(x) Since everybody agrees that the real bottleneck of 
overdemand at present is that expanding firms cannot 
recruit enough labour because there is too small a pool of 
temporarily unemployed, the direct object of any measure 
to curb demand should be to increase that pool. The best 
sort of squeeze will be the one that increases the number 
of temporarily unemployed most sharply at the cost of the 
smallest possible increase in taxation and the smallest 
possible slowdown in total production. 

(2) When increasing demand, the biggest incentives 
should be given to increased investment and increased 
exports. 

The Labour government has grasped the wrong end of each 
of these sticks with ghastly precision. 

Labour has imposed the largest increase in taxes in Britain's 
peacetime history; but—because it has muddled its other 
policies—has seen an actual fail in unemployment as a result. 
With production slowing but unemployment refusing to rise, 
the underlying trend of productivity has been worse than in 
almost any of the Conservative years. The rise in labour 
costs per unit of output has accordingly been the worst ever. 
If a government wants to reduce the pressure on the labour 
market, it should try to direct its squeezes most especially 
towards declining and inefficient industries and firms; they 
are more likely to lay off workers than firms which can regard 
a period of stop-go as a purely temporary interruption to a 
long-term prospect of expansion. But when the Labour 
government saw an inefficient firm in the inefficient ship¬ 
building industry driven towards dismissing workers, it 
hurried forward with special measures to save them. And 
the national plan—that theoretically sensible market research 
survey for 1970—has also been drawn up, for reasons of 
industrial diplomacy, in a way that greatly underestimates the 
shift that will be needed in moving resources out of dying 
industries into expanding ones. It is quite the wrong blue¬ 
print for a radical Britain. 

It is true that, if the British economy is to be operated 
with a higher level of temporarily unemployed, it is important 
to make the conditions of the temporarily unemployed more 
deceiit than they are today. But Labour's measures—wage- 
related benefits, obligatory redundancy payments (imposed on 
the wrong system), and retraining ventures—were inherited 
from the Conservatives 1 files, and put into effect in the most 
conservative possible way. It ia true that Labour's Depart¬ 
ment of Economic Affairs and Mr Jones's Prices and Incomes 
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Board have tried to set afoot some studies of labour mis- 
udlisation—which is another reason to regret that the Con* 
servatives intend to abolish the DEA (although they do not 
now, apparently, intend to abolish the even more valuable 
Mr Jones). But if Labour comes back op March 31st it is 
probable that its next measures will hit at growth industries 
even more harshly. Having nearly reached the limit of his 
tax take, Mr Callaghan has said he expects to impose no 
“ severe ” tax increases in April; it is probable that he will 
therefore have to hit at growth industries by tighter hire- 
purchase restrictions at the worst possible time. We suspect 
that the Conservatives, because of Mr Heath’s heartening 
emphasis on competition, and because of their slightly smaller 
degree of political neurosis about temporary levels of un¬ 
employment, would do rather better than Labour in 1966-67 
at diverting resources into growth industries instead of out 
of them. 

The same applies to investment. Labour can justly claim 
that investment has held up remarkably well during its own 
phase of stopping general growth. But this is mainly because 
Mr Maudling’s previous system of tax incentives encouraged 
fixed investment rather well. Under Labour the tax incen¬ 
tives to investment have been devalued, and made foolishly 
discriminatory in some of the most wrong-headed directions. 
The Government has also cut back its own public investment 
programmes in a way that pays too much regard to vote- 
catching and too little to modernisation ; the cut in road build¬ 
ing—at a time when Labour was indiscriminately giving away 
free drugs—was deplorable, and the reductions in building for 
universities and other higher education damage critical 
segments of the education programme. Above all, the impact 
on industrial profit margins caused by the rise in wage costs 
and by Mr Brown's quasi-controls on selling prices carries 
a major risk for the immediate future of productive investment 
in private industry. It has become vital that the budget in 
April should be used to direct tax concessions to business even 
if there have to be new tax imposts on consumers. The 
Conservatives are rather more likely to be brave about this. 

The third field where incentives are needed is exports. 
This is important even internally; the right sort of industrial 
expansion is one led by exports, which are by definition the 
thing s that Britain can produce most efficiently and therefore 
the best possible market test of what many of our growth 
industries ought to be. It is even more obviously important 
externally, because Britain’s big blockage is the balance of 
payments. Let nobody suppose that the figures which will 
be quoted during this election campaign, including the season¬ 
ably good figures for the last quarter of 1965 that will be 
released at a convenient time in it, mean that Labour has con¬ 
quered this problem. The figures for 1965 as a whole are bad 
enough, and as soon as economic growth revives towards its 
target rate a big gap is almost bound to reappear. 

Sterling’s Position 

The facts that Britain’s payments are in this fundamental 
disequilibrium, and that exports are unprofitable for 
so many British industries, are a sign that sterling is over¬ 
valued. There is nothing particularly disgraceful about this. 
When the main pattern of world exchange rates was last 
fixed in 1949, continental Europe and Japan lay in ruins, in a 
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nadir of industrial and often personal misery from which it 
was certain that they would recover during the next seven¬ 
teen years. The exchange rate that was right between sterling 
and most continental currencies (or the Japanese yeti) in 2949 
could not logically have been expected to be the right exchange- 
rate between these currencies in 1966, even if in the inter¬ 
vening period Britain’s internal economic policy had been 
supremely wise and our main competitors’ economic policies 
had been supremely silly—which i9 not what has happened 
in fact. The big objection to devaluing sterling, which 
(together with political fears) dissuaded the Wilson, govern¬ 
ment from doing it in 1964, is that the Americans would, hate 
it. If sterling was devalued, everybody knows that the dollar 
—the other currency whose exchange rate was fixed in 1949 
for a country undestroyed by war—would be the next to come 
under pressure. It is said that if we drifted into a situation 
where sterling and the dollar came under successive convul¬ 
sions, that would be the end of the key currency system on 
which the present system of world trade so largely rests. 

Some people might say “ so much the worse for the key 
currency system.” The sophisticated answer to this is that if 
the key currency system collapses in sudden convulsions, it is 
liable to be replaced by something much more restrictive; 
if we can avoid this, there is more hope that the long-drawn- 
out negotiations now in progress may cause it to be replaced 
in the next half decade by a liberal system of international 
monetary reform. A liberal international monetary reform, 
which would make it possible to pursue Keynesian economic 
policies across international frontiers, is the great hope of 
all international economic expansionists, and especially of die 
underdeveloped countries. Each year millions of people are 
dying in those countries at very young ages, whose fives could 
be saved if conservative international central bankers could 
be induced to move to an international monetary system even 
one-half as liberal as the internal monetary systems they allow 
in all their own countries; and it is possible that we will go 
on killing those millions if a sudden collapse of the key 
currency system meant that its successor was determined, not 
by the slow progress of modem-minded negotiation towards 
such reform, but in a flurry of ad hoc actions by economic 
ignoramuses like General de Gaulle. 

If this argument is correct, it provides a sufficient justifica¬ 
tion for Mr Wilson’s decision not to devalue in 1964; we 
ourselves think that it somewhat overstates the importance 
of sterling and the present key currency system, but we are 
not quite sure. Obviously, the case against devaluation is even 
stronger now, because Britain has borrowed so much foreign 
exchange against its promise to defend the rate. But having 
taken its decision the Labour government should have seen 
that two requirements followed from it. First, it became all 
the more important to press forward for liberal international 
monetary reform. We now know from the Kennedy bio¬ 
graphies that in 1963 Mr Macmillan was constandy writing 
to President Kennedy about the importance of this; he made 
some headway, and a forceful British government should have 
been able to make more headway from there. Labour has 
made no headway, despite Mr Wilson’s New York speech 
last year, and it is by now at least possible to accuse 
it of lesser competence in making great initiatives of this 
kind. Second, if a British government was to be debarred 
by sterling’s special international obligations from its normal 
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sovereign prerogative of changing its exchange rate, it should 
have daisied die right to breach other international obligation* 
by giving direct subsidies to its exports through its tax system 
instead. This is whet The Economist would now like the 
next Britiah government to do. 

We do not believe that in April a Labour government is 
likely to do this. True, Labour has already amended the 
previous tax system and exchange control system, which had 
made, transfers of investment capital abroad exceptionally 
profitable, even while tales of goods abroad were kept, excep¬ 
tionally unprofitable; and it has also breached some inter¬ 
national obligations by imposing its import surcharge (which 
was one-half of a devaluation, but quite the wrong half to 
choose). There was a case for both these direct props to the 
balance of payments, but there have also been disadvantages 
in them. The surcharge has increased protection for British 
industry; and the capital controls discriminate perversely 
against the most profitable investment outlets, which are 
outside rather than inside the sterling area. But, precisely 
because Labour has annoyed people by these measures, a 
Labour government is unlikely now to resort to direct export 
subsidies too, or instead. There may—repeat may—be more 
hope that the Conservatives wUl do this, and that would be 
a major reason for voting for them. 

It a British government does not resort to export subsidies, 
and keeps the existing exchange parity, the prospect before 
Britain is bleak, although not entirely impossible. Britain is 
likely then to have several years of fairly stagnant production, 
during which it would gradually have to restore greater com¬ 
petitiveness to its exports by following a sterner incomes 
policy than our competitors have. During this period while 
we are defending an overvalued exchange rate by internal 
restrictions alone, it will be important to have a government 
dut foreign bankers like; otherwise restrictions on domestic 
growth will probably have to be sharper still, because of inter¬ 
mittent confidence runs on the pound. Probably the Con¬ 
servatives have an advantage here. The faltering of sterling 
in the past few weeks has been partly due to foreign suspicions 
of what Labour might do if it greatly increases its parliament¬ 
ary majority; Thursday afternoon's recovery on the 
exchanges—apparently on hopes of good February trade 
figures this Friday—came for the Government at a very lucky 
time. 


Social Policies 

More important-for the future is which party would be 
likely to handle incomes policy most effectively. This would 
be vital whether or not we resorted to a system of export 
subsidies, because British trade unions are exerting a greater 
degree of monopoly push on wage costs than trade unions in 
most of our competitor countries. Labour has made a brave 
start in establishing machinery, but has unfortunately not 
made a start on actual policy. Mr Heath at one time seemed 
to deny file need for any incomes policy at all. But now that 
the Conservatives have decided to challenge the trade unions, 
they may be more likely to stand up to strikes; their overdue 
proposals for making employer-trade union contracts enforce¬ 
able at law would abb be a help. Marginally, we are, opce 
again, inclined to fevbtar the Conservatives here. 

Most of die other economic issues in this election pale into 
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relative insignificance beside these great questions that will 
determine the future of our national .income and growth. 
Obviously, the social services in Britain need to be recast to 
bring more relief to the really needy. So far, tbc Conserva¬ 
tives have said only that they will direct future increases in 
social service payments to these ends; although Labour has 
not said this, there is reason to hope that it would in practice 
do the same. But perhaps there is more chance that the 
Conservatives, without yet having dared to promise this, might 
eventually move to the big step; which would be to say that 
future old age pensioners would get only the pension they 
have actuarially earned or the pension that they individually 
need, not the flat Beveridge rate. Then there really would 
be enough money to redistribute to increase national minimum 
incomes for the really poor, which at present, are a national 
disgrace. In housing, Labour has been right to lay more 
emphasis on council housing, but lamentable in its anti- 
landlord policy of discouraging private building for rent. 
Labour's misplanning of brick production last year was a farce, 
and throws a disturbing light on what a move to “more 
detailed national planning” might mean. In short-term 
agricultural policy we prefer Labour's policy of continuing 
deficiency payments to the Tory policy of going over to import 
levies; the latter would be an abundantly worthwhile entry 
price to pay for tbe great and vital objective of getting Britain 
into tbe European common marker, but there is no need ro 
pay it in advance. 

Short Term and Long 

So for most of the short-term economic issues tbe Conserva¬ 
tives seem tbe floating voter's better bet. His doubts may 
recur when he considers bow many of the real economic issues 
are essentially long range. The two biggest long-term prob¬ 
lems for this country in the second half of this century are 
surely—to coin two horrid words—the dc-imperialisation of 
British attitudes and the de-proletarianisation of British 
society. Neither of them is an achievement at which one 
would normally expect nearly perpetual Conservative govern¬ 
ments to be very good. 

De-imperialisation is not only necessary in attitudes towards 
defence and foreign policy. It crops up also in all the complex 
issues surrounding sterling’s world role. Conservative-minded 
people might be more apt to regard these as matters of national 
honour, instead of—what they really are—pragmatic and 
swiftly chan g in g questions of bow best to advance the econo¬ 
mic fortunes of Britain, and the world. De-proletarianisation 
is a special problem for Britain because it has an educational 
system which tends to ossify an outdated class structure in at 
least its middle and lower reaches, and because this country 
bears the legacy of an especially large early industrial sector. 
A Labour government might be expected to be better placed 
to handle the problems arising from this. In educational 
policy, which is tending to get lost as an issue in this election. 
The Economist would not differ greatly from either Mr 
Crosbnd or Sir Edward Boyle about comprehensive schools; 
but the Tories who disagree with Sir Edward might warp 
Tory educational pobcy into some of the wrong directions more 
easily than even tbe maddest Labour zealots seem likely to 
warp Mr Croriand: Even if Labour's comprehensive policy 
went too far, there is probably* bigger potential gain in reduc- 
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ing “ alienation ,r among the vast working mass, than there is 
danger in diluting the resources and attention concentrated on 
the cleverest children. Elite education does, after all, continue 
after t8, and the Americans seem to do weH enough for indus¬ 
trial managers on a totally—probably too totally—compre¬ 
hensive school system. 

There remains the biggest, if most intangible, issue of all 
for this election. Because of the dreary regularity with which 
crises have recurred, Britain is in teal danger of talking itself 
into economic self-inferiority. The public is being fed with 
tyn increasing impression that Britain's economic failings are 
due to bad old personal vices, such as laziness or greed in the 
British working classes, which require some mysterious act 
of national regeneration to cure. They are not. They are 


Plugging the Oil Leak 

If Rhodesia’s neighbours to south 
and east really mean to sustain the 
rebellion, they—and Britain—must 
face some rough consequences 

M r ian smith’s calendar must now have three firm marks 
on it, on three successive days at the end of this month. 
March 29th: Rhodesia’s tobacco auctions begin. March 
30th: general election. South Africa. March 31st: ditto, 
Britain. And then there is the big question mark: the date 
that must by now figure in his mind as “ the day my ship 
comes in.” 

Not since the Marie Celeste has a mystery ship drawn so 
much attention as the tanker whose reported approach to 
Beira began to make headlines on March 3rd. The rumours 
of its coming were not novel in themselves. Soon after the 
oil embargo against the rebel government was announced in 
December, a series of stories began to circulate about the 
imminent arrival of embargo-running vessels. None of them 
showed up. But greater credibility was lent to the new pre¬ 
dictions by the sight of furious activity on the building of 
oil storage tanks in Beira itself. The Portuguese deny that 
these new tanks have anything to do with Rhodesia. But their 
urgent construction suggests a move to bypass Beira’s existing 
tank parks (which are controlled by companies that respect the 
embargo) and get crude oil flowing up the pipeline to 
Rhodesia’s refinery for the first time since December. 

If the rumoured tanker (still, on Thursday, invisible) does 
unload at Beira, undeflected by any attentions it may receive 
from British warships, and if the pipeline company then 
pumps crude oil into Rhodesia, in spite of the strong warning 
that its British directors got from their government this 
week, Mr Smith’s dwindling reserves stand to gain the 
equivalent of two or three weeks’ rationed petrol. And Mr 
Smith’s government would get a hefty shot in the arm. If, 
on the other hand, the hopes his supporters have pinned on 
the tanker ate disappointed, the setback to rebel morale will 
be correspondingly sharp. 

The impact of sanctions on Rhodesia so far, and the pros¬ 
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due to bad economic and financial policies by our rulers, which 
are more amenable to change, but with more personal effort, 
risk and embarrassment for the rulers themselves than is 
involved in simply calling on the public to work harder and 
spend less. On the one hand, there might be more danger 
of talking ourselves into this dreadful attitude of self-inferiority 
under the Conservatives, simply because Conservative people 
are congenitally more liable to talk like that. On the other 
hand, there might be more danger of Britain falling into self¬ 
inferiority under Labour, because under Labour frequent 
economic crises are possibly more likely to recur. This is 
at the heart of the dilemma now facing the radical voter. 
The Economist will attempt to resolve it as the campaign 
progresses. 


pects immediately ahead, are discussed in more detail on 
page 1031. What clearly emerges is that unless a queue of 
tankers arrives at Beira there is still no justification for claims 
that the sanctions policy has failed—whether those claims are 
made by advocates of the use of military force or by people 
who (sometimes, openly) want the rebels to be allowed to get 
away with their take-over of four million Africans. The 
present sanctions are hurting Mr Smith now, despite South 
Africa's readiness to supply part of the petrol he needs. They 
are likely to hurt much more when the problem of selling 
the tobacco crop becomes acute at the end of this month. 
And there are still clear signs that the rebels’ morale is 
sustained largely by their hopes of a complaisant Conservative 
government taking office in London. It is a particular chal¬ 
lenge to Mr Heath to disabuse them, now, and vigorously. 
Those Conservatives who want him to be complaisant are not, 
after all, likely to float over to Labour on March 31st. The 
longer Mr Smith's supporters are left to believe that a Tory 
surrender to their terms is possible, the longer their disastrous 
adventure is likely to drag on. 


H ow long it will drag on will also be determined in part 
by the amount of support Mr Smith gets from the riders 
of South Africa and Portuguese Africa. The Smith rebellion 
has forced Dr Verwoerd to start taking derisions which he 
could have postponed for some years yet, if Rhodesia had 
remained a buffer state instead of turning into a bomb on 
his doorstep. His parliamentary opposition, the United party, 
has chosen to fight the elections on March 30th on a platform 
of more open support for Mr Smith than the National party 
government has yet declared. This, then, is not a month in 
which any considerations are likely to make Dr Verwoerd 
narrow by even an inch the “open door” through which 
petrol and other supplies are passing from South Africa to 
Rhodesia. Remaining formally “neutral,” in practice he 
shares with the Portuguese authorities the view that sanctions 
are none of their business, while “ business as usual ” is. 

Pretoria and Lisbon would hardly be any more likely to 
comply with the sanctions system which the UN Security 
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Council endorsed on November 20th if the council were to 
ordain “ mandatory ” sanctions under Chapter 7 of the charter. 
' A French veto would probably prevent the council passing 
any such resolution ; but, if it was passed, its mere existence 
on paper could not be counted on to bring the South African 
and Portuguese governments into line with their fellows. The 
wily thing which might do that would be some fairly tough 
Squeeze-plays, by Britain and the United States. And certain 
pressures of this kind can clearly be applied without further 
resort to the United Nations. 

If it becomes obvious that South Africa and Portugal mean 
to ensure the Smith regime's survival, the application of pres¬ 
sures on them will be left as the only alternative to the military 
suppression of the rebellion which has, throughout, been held 
unthinkable. Dr Verwoerd and Dr Salazar are hard men to 
squeeze; and the fact has to be faced that any pressures 
on them that are to be effective will need to be ungende. 
Britain’s massive trading and financial intercourse with South 
Africa may offer great leverage, but it also means that a 
decision to put the squeeze on South Africa must be taken 
with full awareness of its consequences for this country—and 
taken only with full pardcipation by the United States and 
other major industrial nations. 

Strong voices are sure to be raised against even the dis- 


Stopping the Missiles 

America and Russia may be 
heading for a practical anti-missile 
defence.. But the new weapons can 
cause new problems 

T he Americans are moving towards an attempt to defend 
their cities against attacks by nuclear missiles. They have 
long been hesitating on the brink of a decision to set up an 
anti-missile defence system. They are still hesitating. But if 
they do go ahead with one, the era of true push-button warfare 
in both attack and defence will be upon us. It will be an 
innovation in the same class as the introduction of the A-bomb 
in 1945, or the H-bomb in 1953, or the intercontinental 
missile in 1959, each of which profoundly affected world 
politics. It is worth looking at the implications now, before 
rather than after the fait accompli. 

It is at last making technical sense to think of putting up a 
defence against the hitherto unstoppable attacking rocket. After 
seven years of research and development, two American break¬ 
throughs have turned science fiction into fact. One is the 
invention of the Sprint, a guided missile which shoots from 
its silo like a bullet and can, in less than 30 seconds, reach 
a missile a hundred miles away in the outer atmosphere. The 
other is a new radar “ array ” without which the Sprint would 
be like si, rifle without sights. This array replaces the familiar 
revolving radar dish by a face of literally tens of thousands of 
electronic eyes. The old revolving dish, now a tin-lizzie in 
radars, would be hopelessly at sea in a nuclear attach by piany 
missiles each spouting multiple warheads and accompanied by 
a shoal of decoys. The new array can see the whole sky and, 
with the help of computers, can virtually instantaneously assess 
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cussion of perspectives as sombre as these. And it will be 
argued that any serious attempt to stop South Africa and 
Portugal sustaining the rebellion will sooner or later involve 
some form of blockade; which means the use of military 
force ; which, in turn, it may be said, means that after deciding 
not to exchange shots with Mr Smith's forces we are going to 
exchange shots with Dr Verwoerd’s and Dr Salazar’s. There 
is in fact no reason to think it need come to that. The sheer 
size and variety of Britain's normal economic intercourse with 
South Africa offers a host of sensitive spots at which pressure 
could be applied selectively, and probably without fanfare. 
What may be needed is the least application of pressure which 
will persuade Dr Verwoerd that Mr Smith is expendable; 
but enough to do just that. * 

Meanwhile, what about that tanker ? An immediate test 
of the relevance of force to the Rhodesian tangle may be 
provided at any moment, if a mystery ship slips past the Ark 
Royal, brushes off frigates’ boarding parties, and shows that 
nothing in the way of friendly persuasion will stop it entering 
Beira. It would be very wise of the Portuguese (or Greek, 
or other relevant) authorities to ensure that no such sticky 
situation arises. For Britain, too much is at stake for the sight 
of vital supplies reaching Mr Smith under British naval noses 
to be accepted with a mere tut-tut. 


the innumerable objects an enemy throws against the defence. 
Needless to say, it costs the earth. Fortune magazine recently 
claimed that each array costs $250-$400 million. But it exists. 
And apparently it works. Anti-missile defence, of a sort and 
at a price, is now possible. 

Mr McNamara, cost-effective as ever, reckons that the 
price is too high to justify building an anti-missile defence 
big enough to deal with the Russians. It would still cost the 
Russians far less to make more attacking missiles in order 
to swamp the defences than it would cost the Americans to 
install these defences in the first place. Even if it is assumed 
that Russia would run out of breath in an arms race long 
before the United States did, and that the American aim is to 
exhaust the Soviet economy (a big if), this is hardly an 
efficient way to go about it. The lure is not such as to make 
the United States spend $30-$50 billion in six to eight 
years to defend 30 to 50 major American cities. 

A growing number of American intelligence experts, though 
by no means all, believe that Russia is already setting up 
anti-missile defences around Leningrad and Moscow. If this 
is true it is very odd indeed, given the Americans’ ability to 
burst through any defence the Russians can afford by multi¬ 
plying the number of warheads and decoys they fling against 
the Soviet Union. Maybe the explanation is that the Russians 
want the best defence they can get, even if it is not yet really 
very good, in the hope of getting a better one later on. Or 
perhaps the Russians are setting up a limited anti-missile 
system against some possible enemy with fewer missiles at 
his disposal than America has. But this is a side-issue, any¬ 
way. What the Russians may be doing might stampede 
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At 

the National 
Provincial 
wo talk 330 
languages 
(all English!) 


Accountancy, advertising, agriculture, auto¬ 
mobiles, aviation, baking, banking (of course!), 
bookbinding, bookmaking, bootmaking, bottling, 
brassfounding. brewing, brickmaking, building, 
bunkering . . . that's just the start of the list of 
languages we talk at the NP. It goes right through 
to zinc plating, and your particular idiom is in¬ 
cluded. Talking your language is all part of the 
NP service ... a service that translates our 

expertise in an understanding of your business_ 

a service that is as friendly as it is efficient. ; 

National Provindal Bank 
Limited 
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Eye. qe Peto Scott 



Now you can get 
events 'taped' for repeated 
showings and analysis 

An important development in professional video tape recorders enables Peto Scott 
to offer a complete sound and vision recording system at a pride well within the 
most modest budget. In spite of its operating simplicity, Pie system provides reliable, 
high quality records - faster and more economically than with film. Exciting new 
possibilities are opened . . . lectures, experiments, operations, rehearsals, sporting 
events - all these and more can be recorded for repeated showings, and for detailed 
analysis and appraisal. Peto Scott are renowned for their high performance profes¬ 
sional recording systems. Their equipment is used extensively in taw courts, 
broadcasting and recording studios, airports and similar organisations. Whatever 
your recording, qpad,. MMiai and/or sound, Pefo-Seo* can tailor the system to meet 
that nfsd. ecenomMty Ipd •ffccmnlfy .' , f... 


The uses for Peto Scott Private Channel TV are as 
varied as industry itself. 1 adored systems are 
currently being used for railway surveillance (against 
hooliganism), for production control, for night 
security, for transmissions to overflow audiences, 
for traffic flow checks. 


Communicate and sell 



A sound system is a vital part of the equipment in 
any large retail operation. Peto Soon have the 
equipment* the personnel and tha experience 
required to provide integrated found systems for any 
situation. 


Contact 


P«*« Sc&it llmii.V' AuAeiloW MtkB, 

W.ybrWf., Surr.y, T«hphon»:^f f^ 4g ^ MI1 


Arte Scon supply sound ond vision systems educedonel sids, video tepe recorders end the Eidophor cinema-screen TV 
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American politicians into demanding so American anewaiasile 
system, it does-not greatly charge Mr McNamara’s present 
argument. 

His present case for anti-misfife dgfcace seems to be China's 
budding nuclear fapsbiiity. Mr McNamara toid the House 
of Representatives Armed Services Committee on January 
25th that China “ could possibly develop and deploy s small 
force of intercontinental missiles by the mid to latter part of 
the 1970s”. This 

might seem attractive to them as a tokens but still highly visible? 
threat to the United States, designed to undermine our mflitar'y 
prestige and the credibility ot any guarantee which we might 
1 offer to friendly countries. 

If a limited anti-missile defence were built up to face this 
Chinese threat, it could prolong America's invulnerability to 
Chinese attack for a decade or so. It could thus help to con¬ 
vince India and Japan that they can continue to rely on the 
American deterrent without building nuclear weapons of their 
own, and so allow America to go on nullifying China's conven¬ 
tional superiority on mainland Asia. The “ light ” dr “ thki ” 
defence for this anti-China purpose could be purchased for 
about $8-$io billion spent over five years. The preliminary 
work of developing the essential components is going on now, 
to the tune of half a billion dollars a year. 

T 4ere has been opposition, however, to the idea of actually 
setting; up such a system- ' In November Dr Jerome 
Wiesner, President Kennedy’s former scientific adviser, 
and Mr Roswell Gilpatric,-the former deputy secretary of 
defence, joined some other distinguished Americans in issuing 
a report arguing that the chain reaction set in motion by, 
a decision to set tip an anti-missile defence system would 
promote a new arms race. They proposed a three-year mora¬ 
torium, which should be used, if possible, to reach an agree¬ 
ment with Russia by which neither side would go in for anti¬ 
missile systems. It is a good argument. But this issue is 
often confused with another—the effect that the limited anti¬ 
missile system both super-powers seem to be thinking of 
would have on the military balance between them. So long 
as defence remains less efficient than attack, and so long as both 
super-powers are engaged in improving their defences, they 
are unlikely to change greatly their assessments of each other's 
power or intentions. In some ways, a limited $io-billion sort 
of anti-missile defence might even strengthen the nuclear 
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Too Easy for Labour 

T ie most portentous election pointer of the week has been that 
the Daily Mail's National Opinion Poll, based on interviews 
taken between March 2nd and 7th, has actually shown a slight 
further increase in Labour's lead.:, froth last week’s 12.4 per cent 
to 13,9. That would indicate a nationalswing to Labour of 6 per 
cent since I 9 b 4 „ It would give Labour a landslide parliamentary 
majority of 219 over the Conservatives, and would unseat Mr Heath 
from Us own constituency at Bexley in a complete humiliation of 
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W*oc c bciwttu Ruaa i a and America. It would cot down the 
&ai af a general war touched off by some small trouble maker's 
“ rogue missiles ” flooring out of nowhere. 

In fact, the main effect of what America b now contem¬ 
plating and Russia may already be' doing would be to tube 
both giants more than ever into a nuclear class of their own 
superior to the medium-sized powers. ■ Their anti^mbsite 
defences would make the already marginal dfteftepis of the 
minor nuclear powers look *vcu less threatening to .^.super¬ 
powers than they do now. It would be little Use for the lesser 
powers to imitate the relatively cheap. ahri-Buasile systems die 
super-powers would by then have built up, because them ace 
not effective against major nuclear attacks. The technical 
duopoly of the two giants would have been festaeed to. some¬ 
thing like its splendour of tfae 1950s, 

Ait die idea of thh duopoly b not as pofiticaBy acceptable 
to other people as it was in the" 1950s! The Europeans'in 
particular would loathe to find themselves shoved, back into 
back-rank status. The British and the French Would probably 
press for an effective joint European striking force, posses¬ 
sing enough missiles to mate suifthaj 903^ wquldjge^ through- 
to Russia, rather than abairidOW all hope ^significant fibc&a^ 
power. They might argue that Europe would .need :ita own 
defence against Chinese- intercontinental missiles as much is 
America does. And many Europeans would certainly claim 
that Burope must stay in the game to stop the two giants reach¬ 
ing agreements over its head. ' 

In any case, the sort of anti-China defence system Mr 
McNamara is thinking of is no substitute for a workable 
American policy towards China. It is at best a preparation for 
a policy. The Americans may usefully postpone the Chinese 
military challenge by new weaponry. But this will riot be 
very useful unless they use the time gained to influence people 
in Peking. So far, all nuclear optimism has been based on die 
fear nuclear weapons instill in the sorcerers. But what if the 
apprentices gamble too for on the known caution at eider 
wizards like Russia and America ? The result could be 
catastrophe. Some point will come when technology cannot 
smother Chinese nuclear threats. The situation cannot be 
dealt with by arms alone ; it means dealing with the Chinese. 
This is relevant to the whole of the West’s Pacific policy, which 
needs to be thought out now as never before. The value of 
the Fulbright hearings in the Senate in Washington may well 
be that they have at last set the process going. 


the Conservative party. The latest Daily Express pod, based on 
interviews between March rst and 3rd, pots the Labour lead 
slightly higher still, at a whopping 15 per cent if Its figure for non- 
voters is excluded. The next GaUup poll will appear in the Sunday 
Telegraph this week-end. The poll by Research Services Ltd. in 
last week's Observer prophesied a smaller Labour majority, of 
only 50. 

It is true that while the major national polls afe providing these 
intimations of a landslide to Labour, smaller polls in individual 
constituencies are finding some difficulty in tracing the local Com- 
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ponents of k. The only published constituency poll that has so 
far shown a massive swing to Labour—of per cent—is the 

Evening Standard’s poll in Dulwich. This is a marginal Labour 
seat* but k is significantly situated in the London suburban area 
where many Conservative marginals (including Mr Heath’s own 
. Beaky) lie. By contrast,^ Qunday Times poll in Labour’s Cornish 
marginal of.Falmouth-Cambome has reported a swing to the Con¬ 
servatives*; And—fo kly to our surprise—the second special poll 
carrkd odt by A. J. Allot & Associates for The Economist (see 
page 97$) also reports a swing to the Conservatives in Labour’s 
Midland‘marginal of West Bromwich. 

In general, however—and unless Gallup shows a very different 
picture on Sunday—experienced analysts must at this juncture pay 
more attention to the signals from the whole wood than from the 
individual trees. Those whose job is to survey the whole wood 
were this week reporting a Labour lead which, unless the national 
public opinion polls are more unitedly wrong than they have ever 
before teen fax this country, or unless there is in the next three 
weeks a awing unprecedented fax. any previous election campaign, 
must send Mr Wilson comfortably back to Downing Street. 


That Liberal Vote 

T he Literals’ latest Standing in both opinion polls (Gallup 
7± per cent. National Opinion Poll 6.3 per cent) is depressing 
for the paity 9 although not too depressing. At the same stage of 
the last campaign their figures were almost as gloomy (Gallup yi 
per cent) NOP 8.4 per cent), and it is still reasonable to assume 
that their rating will move up again this time. It appears that 
when the electorate hears about the election it remembers the 
Liberals: partly* perhaps, because Liberals start getting a dis¬ 
proportionately favourable amount of time on television, 
particularly on news programmes. 

The Liberals' national vote is, however, almost bound to be 
cut if only because the party is not fighting some 60 of the 365 
seats where there were Liberal candidates in 1964, and this could 
also affect the Liberal showing in the opinion polls in the closing 
stages of the campaign. The Liberals' only hopes of picking up 
seats are obviously in the 54 seats where they came second last 
time (44 of them Tory-held). Their best prospects seem to be: 


Con. held % Swing to Lib. 

Lab. held 

% Swing to Lib. 


needed 


needed 

North Cornwall 

0.9 

Colne Valley 

0.25 

Chippenham 

*•7 

Huddersfield W. 1.6 

Torringtoo 

2.8 

Merioneth 

*9 

Chcadle 

6.0 

Rochdale 

8.9 

Tiverton 

6.4 


Aberdeenshire W. 

6.6 



St. Ives 

6.7 




At least five of these seats look distinct possibilities, so that it 
is conceivable that the Liberals, even if they did lose Orpington 
and another of their own vulnerablcs, could end up both with an 
increased parliamentary representation and with their national vote 
falling well below the three million of 1964. 

What could help the Liberals appreciably at this election would 
be a significant increase in selective voting by third-place Tory and 
Labour supporters who will plump for the second-place Liberal in 
order to deny their main opponents a scat. Thus die Colne Valley 
Tories (16.3 per cent of the poll last time) could give that seat to 
the Liberal Mr Richard Wain weight, just as Labour supporters 
in Orpington (down to 9.8 per cent) will do their best to preserve 
the Liberal Mr Eric Lubbock once more rather than kt the Con¬ 
servatives back. There is always, however) a hard core of pasty 
stalwarts who refuse to shift, through loyalty or ignorance, and 
in West Country s&ts it has seemed that the Liberals have found 
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it increasingly hard to budge the Labour rump. 

However, Liberal hopes of a good performance generally in 
these second-place seats—particularly in taking further votes from 
Labour where Labour has been squeezed into bottom place—could 
be in for a knock. The local government by-elections have cer¬ 
tainly not been encouraging) for it has been in middle-class subur¬ 
ban wards (and not in working-class wards) that Labour has been 
making its latest advances. Even where Liberals took second places 
last May, Labour has been gaining in municipal by-elections. 

Indeed, the drop in the Liberal vote has been markedly greater 
where Liberals started in second place. In the last few months) 
our expert on local government elections reports that in twenty 
by-elections with three-cornered fights both in May 1965 and at 
the by-election, the Liberal vote has dropped by about 2] per cent 
where the Liberals started in third place but by 4 per cent to 
6 per cent where Liberals were in first or second* place. Unless 
the rural seats where Liberals hold their best parliamentary second- 
places refuse to follow these urban by-elections, it is unlikely that 
Liberals will be able to make the gains of seats they hope for 
as compensation for the expected loss of Liberal votes. 

However, there is one crumb of comfort for the Liberals: 
although the Liberal vote in recent parliamentary by-clections has 
been 6£ per cent, an average of 22 per cent voted Liberal in 
municipal by-elections with three-cornered fights in the past six 
months. This mirrors the situation before the 1964 general election 
when the equivalent figures were 10 per cent in recent parlia¬ 
mentary by-elections and 22 per cent in recent municipals. Part 
of the difference reflects the fact that Liberals have been more 
selective in fighting local by-elections. But it also reflects the 
existence of “ part-time Liberals," people who have deserted the 
Liberal party during the last six months, or who did so in parlia¬ 
mentary by-elections in 1963-64, but who have continued to vote 
Liberal in local elections. During the 1964 general election cam¬ 
paign, Liberal support, grew as some of this reserve Liberal 
strength made itself felt. The municipal by-elections suggest that, 
although depleted, a similar reserve of Liberal strength still exists. 


B ut if the Liberal vote does dwindle, who is likely to benefit ? 

The question is particularly important to the Conservatives 
in 18 of their 77 seats, vulnerable to a swing of 3 per cent to 
Labour, in which Liberals fought last time but in which no Liberal 
candidate has yet appeared this month. (In five of these 77 Con¬ 
servative marginals Liberals have been adopted this time although 
no Liberal stood last time.) For Labour the question also applies 
most acutely in 10 of the 36 Labour marginals vulnerable to a 
swing of 2 per cent to the Tories in which the Liberals also 
appear to have withdrawn since 1964. (A Liberal is now standing 
in one marginal Labour seat—Luton—which was not fought last 
time.) 

The best analysis of t^e Liberal vote in 1964, by Mr Hugh 
Berrington,* suggested that, broadly, the new Liberal vote then 
was drawn disproportionately from the minority patty.: . often, 
indeed, in the proportion of 2 to 1. In Labour-held seats it was 
the Conservatives who suffered, in Conservative seats Labour 
supporters defected. But his figures for marginals (which are the 
only seats that matter) showed a much more even split; there 
a new Liberal intervention dfew support as fallows: 

% from Con. % from Lab. 
Conservative marginal 46 54 

Labour marginal 59 41 

Thus, ip a situation^ in which there was no national swing to 
either of the major parties, a Liberal withdrawal from only the most 
marginal Tory seats might be expected to present those seats to 

‘ Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. Series A (General). Volume 
128 , tet li 1965 . 
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The working week of 
every housewife in Britain is being 
reduced by five hours 


This is the time that packaging can save her. The example 
shows the time-saving factor of packaged foods in cooking. 
Add the time saved by aerosols, squeeze bottles and other 
packages used in housework. Five hours is probably too 
conservative an estimate. 

Who are we to make this claim? The Metal Box Company — 
the name behind so many of the metal, paper and plastic 
packages you use in your home today. Packaging designed to 
suit the product and save you time and effort. 


EX AMI* I-I 7 .: A housewife prepared two versions of a very English meal timed 
by Evelyn Gray, Consultant Home Economist. On the menu: tomato soup, 
roast chicken, potatoes , peas , carrots , followed by fruit pie and cheese and 
biscuits. Using nothing but un-packed foods (shelling the peas, peeling pota¬ 
toes, making the pastry), our “guinea-pig” housewife took 2 hrs . J 5 minutes to 
prepare it. Using packaged foods, she saved / hr. to minutes cooking time. She 
also cut her shopping lime by 18 minutes and saved another 2 8 minutes (<and 
22 pieces of equipment!) washing up. 

Of course, this is an extreme example, using packaged products 
exclusively. But most housewives faced with preparing twenty* 
odd meals a week could count the time saved by packaging in hours. 


'fb+eJs Hew, 


MB 10-139C 


They’re leaders in metal, paper and plastic packaging METAL BOX 
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Take the word triumphantly 

and you’ve got the biggest success story 
since Napoleon built the arch 


The BOAC VC 10 is the world’s most 
advanced jetliner. It lands 20 mph 
slower. This Is important. You may not 
feel it,hut you’ll feel theadded comfort. 

It {lets off the ground sooner. Uses 
less Jjunway. Reaches cruising height 


while others are still climbing. 

It has the most powerful civil jet 
engines in the world. And these big 
jets are at the back — so all the noise 
gets left behind. 

It is fitted with the most comfortable 


economy class seats In the airline 
business. Seats with ro«m enough for 
you to'stretch your legs. 

The VCK) is the biggest success 
story in the airline industry. And you 
can fly in it for just the ordinary airfare. 


TRIUMPHANTLY SWIFT. SILENT, SERENE 
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Mr Wilson. On this basis seats such as Monmouth, Plymouth- 
Sutton and York (Where the Liberals intervened in 1964, but appear 
to have withdrawn this time) seem particularly vulnerable. But on 
the other hand, likely Liberal withdrawals from some of the most 
marginal Labour seat9 such as Wellingborough, Glasgow-Pollok 
and Brighouse, which were Tory marginals last time, need not 
necessarily raise Tory hopes that a majority of lost sheep will 
return to Mr Heath's fold. On the contrary, they would be more 


likely to fall in behind Mr Wilson. Local factors may well affect 
specific results, but the balance of advantage seems plain. 

For Conservatives the stark message of Mr Berrington’s analysis 
is not that the Liberal interventions lost Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
the last election (as Central Office still seems to believe); rather, 
the Liberals very nearly cost Mr Wilson his victory. By that 
token. Conservative rejoicing that there are fewer Liberals in the 
marginals this time could be distinctly premature. 


Very mixed 
blessings 

T he Conservative manifesto (Mr Heath 
on the cover) came out on Sunday, a 
day ahead of the Labour one (no cover at 
all yet). Neither said anything very new ; 
both said things they ought to have been 
downright ashamed of saying. 

The Labour manifesto also deliberately 
evades or glosses over several important 
issues. Mr Wilson evades them too: he 
more or less says that the Government can¬ 
not anticipate its next round of legislation. 
This attitude—that the election is merely a 
tiresome interruption for Labour’s task of 
getting Britain right—would be less unat¬ 
tractive if it were not accompanied by acts 
of sheer arrogance like that of the Minister 
of Public Buildings and Woiks, Mr Charles 
Panncll, in threatening potential builders 
"’th retrospective punishment for infring¬ 
ing a regulation not yet published, which 
would have to be approved bv a Parliament 
not yet elected. Mr Bowden, Leader of the 
House, had to unsay all this next day. 

Farther, there are several ways in which 
Labour's manifesto, if taken literally, could 
help to prevent Mr Wilson from winning 
the majority he so confidently expects. 
There is the promise to nationalise steel. 
Its immediate effect was to cheer up steel 
shares no end. But its ultimate reason is 
obviously to cheer up the doctrinaire 
nationalisers in the Cabinet—Mr Cousins, 
Mr Lee and Mrs Castle. The same old- 
fashioned thinking also lies behind the 
threat to diminish still further the 
delaying powers of the House of Lords 
over Commons legislation. The Labour 
left got ratty with the Lords a year 
ago, bur Mr Wilson knows as well as 
anyone that the Lords' effective delay¬ 
ing power is now only a matter of 
months. Moreover, the Lords have looked 
quite radical lately : they have helped both 
the abolition of hanging and the prospect 
of ending the persecution of homosexuals. 

The Conservatives, however, set the 
balance right between the parties with their 
own manifesto. Its obnoxious proposals 
for pestering Commonwealth imtnigpants 
(thanks to .Mr Thorneycroft); its foolish 
commitment to build an unneeded giant 
aircraft carrier (Mr Powell consenting); 
and its offer of unconditional talks with 
white Rhodesia just when Mr Smith’s hand 
is being strengthened by the weakening of 
sanctions (so'Lord Salisbury did win, after 
all), all these seem to indicate a flagging in 


radical intelligence that one had hoped Mr 
Heath would not show now. It remains to 
be seen whether even the carrier will save 
him Portsmouth West or Plymouth-Sutton. 

On both sides, too, there arc meaningless 
pieties. Mr Wilson’s proposed national 
conference of both sides of industry, to dis¬ 
cuss productivity, is a piece of absolute flan¬ 
nel. Can it really need saying again that 
national conferences, confined to generali¬ 
ties, are not where things get done, in 
Britain or anywhere else? The same applies 
to the Tories’ intention to “see British 
quality again become the pucc-sertcr in 
world markets ” ; or their “ war on ineffi¬ 
ciency and waste ... in Whitehall. . . 
How much waste, and precisely where ? 

However, the Tories seem at last to have 
a proper policy for the trade unions, very 
like the otic that this paper has been advo¬ 
cating for years : in particular by sctLing 
up a registrar of trade unions who could 
see that union rules arc not oppressive and 
do not work against the public interest. 
Labour is lucky to be fighting the unions on 
the incomes front now ; this week’s story 
of a kangaroo court of unofficial strikers, 
who victimised some non-strikers at Oxford, 
has brought the entire trade union move¬ 
ment into contempt. It is a bit alarming, 
though, that Mr Heath would apparently 
like to hand the supervision of labour rela¬ 
tions over to the lawyers, the Tories' 
favourite restrictive practitioners ; but at 
least their principles are right at last. 

Apart from this the only policies in the 
Conservative manifesto that are both new 
and distinctive from Labour’s rival collec¬ 
tion are, first, a tiny but welcome promise 
to abolish the restrictions on shopping 
hours : and second, a promise to raise food 
prices by switching from farm support by 
deficiency payments to farm protection by 
import controls. Although this is a clear 
and welcome step nearer to Europe, about 
which Mr Heath is enthusiastic, it is un¬ 
necessary payment in advance. It is also 
a pity that the Tories have failed to follow 
through and take up the theoretically 
sensible ideas for the structural reform of 
agriculture put forward by the present 
Government last year. 

The absence of a strong drive towards 
Europe is, of course, Mr Wilson’s worst 
weakness. But even here he may just pos¬ 
sibly have shifted a bit. He now argues 
as though the agricultural rules of Brussels 
were the only real obstacle to Britain’s sign¬ 
ing the Treaty of Rome: and he even 
pointed out (under questioning, not in the 
manifesto) that those rules are not immut¬ 
able. 


Doubts in 
West Brom 

T he economist deliberately chose the 
Labour seat of West Bromwich (held 
by Mr Maurice Foley, the minister with 
special responsibilities for immigration) for 
a poll of voting intentions, in the belief that 
it might be a constituency where local 
factors could produce a result on March 31st 
counter to rhe likely national trend. West 
Bromwich is a steel and engineering town 
in the west Midlands, next door to Smeth¬ 
wick, and with other neighbouring scats has 
been affected by coloured immigration. 

Indeed the boundary between West 
Bromwich and Smethwick illustrates the full 
awfulness of the area, where a rampant 
demand for labour is matched by unequalled 
squalor in the landscape, and a desperate 
shortage of houses. On that frontier two 
canals, three railway lines, six foundries and 
a glassworks cast their gloom. Small wonder 
if people do not follow the national swing. 
In 1964 there was a swing in We9t Brom¬ 
wich of 2.3 per cent to the Conservative. 
Our poll (sample 400) was carried out on 
March ist-3rd by A. J. Allen and Associates. 

The poll suggests a swing of 4.1 per cent 
to rhe Conservatives compared with the last 
general election. This would not be enough 
to lose Mr Foley his seat, although it would 
mean a very close-run thing for him. It 
should be said that this apparent swing 
conflicts with the borough council election 
in Warley (which includes Smethwick, 
Oldburv and Rowley Regis) on February 
3rd. Our finding will be put even more 
closely to the test when the new county 
borough of West Bromwich will be one of 
three in the neighbourhood to elect their 
councils next Thursday, a day that could be 
vital for Conservative hopes of repeating 
their 1964 showing in the Midlands. 

The parties' actual percentage shares of 



FI Conservative seat 1 1 Labour seat 
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the vote * West Bromwich in October, 
1964, were: Labour, 33.1 ; Conservative, 
44.9. Hinninafiny the Don’t Knows, the 
crucial questions put to the sample this 
month produced the following replies: 


How did you vote 

How wou*d 

you be 

et the lest general 

likely to vote 

et the 

election in 1964? 

next general election ? 

Per 


Per 

cent 


cent 

Labour 68.5 

Labour 

53.5 

Conservative 39.0 

Conservative 

42.2 

Liberal 2.5 

Liberal 

4.3 


There was no Liberal candidate in the con¬ 
stituency at the last election, and, so far, 
one has not been adopted this time. The 
Liberal responses for 1964 are hardly sig¬ 
nificant. Of the very small number of pro- 
Liberal responses in 1966, there was a split 
of 2 to I in favour of Labour if no Liberal 
candidate materialised. 

There is a further comforting factor for 
Labour. The full list of responses on voting 
intentions on March 31st was: 

Per cent 

Labour 38 

Conservative 30 

Liberal 3 

Don't know 24 

Will not vote 3 

Refused answer 2 

Thus the major apparent reason for the 
anti-Labour swing is the movement of a 
number of Labour voters into the Don’t 
Know category. Much the largest section 
of these were among the skilled working 
class: with four weeks of campaigning 
between our poll and the real election there 
is plenty of time for this group to return to 
its normal allegiance. 

But why should these Labour voters 
swither? The answer may lie in the 
responses to the question “What do you 
rhmk are the three most important issues?” 
These were: 



Per 

Per 


cent 

cent 

Housing 

38 

Crime 31 

Rates 

38 

Prices & incomes 26 

Immigration 36 

Social services 14 

Taxation 

35 

Common market 10 

Education 

32 

Rhodesia 10 


This is double the response on immigration 
that last week’s survey produced in 
Keighley. It is possible, too, that immigra¬ 
tion is linked in some voters’ minds with 
the housing question. The low score for 
Rhodesia again confirms that the issue is 
dropping out of the picture in what looks 
like being a pretty parochial contest. 

Mr Wilson appears once more as one of 
Labour's main assets, although Mr Heath 
has done better than he did in Keighley 
(perhaps because the Liberals are gt such 
a low ebb in West Bromwich). To the 
question " Which of the party leaders is the 
best leader for Britain? ” the responses 
were: 



Mala 

Female 

Total 


percent 

per cent 

percent 

Wilson 

33 

43 

38 

Heath 

18 

21 

20 

Grimond 

15 

9 

11 

Don't know 

34 

27 

31 


ELECTION ’66 

Mr Wilson was the favourite of those named 
among all classes of respondents, particularly 
among women and young people. His lead 
was less pronounced among the middle-age 
groups and among the skilled working class. 
Also at variance with the responses on 
voting intentions were the replies to the 
question “Do you think Labour should 
have more time to prove what it can do? ” 
These were: Yes, 67 per cent; No, 22 per 
cent. The skilled working class was slightly 
more inclined to withhold approval on this 
point. Where some doubt about the 
Government’s performance seems to lie is 
suggested in the responses to the question 
“ Do you think Labour is better at running 
the economy ? ” Here there was an almost 
exactly even division of opinion between 
“Better,” “Worse,” and “Don't know.” 
The most emphatic disapproval was among 
the lower middle class. 

But What's the 
Issue ? 

Our correspondent analysing the campaign 
as the parties see it at grassroots level 
reports on the opening exchanges: 

T his general election is proving slow to 
get under way: but in that it is like 
most general elections. Certainly the party 
manifestoes have caused scarcely a ripple 
outside Smith Square and Fleet Street, and 
most agents do not expect to begin elec¬ 
tioneering in earnest before this weekend. 

It should be said at once that almost no 
party official at the grassroots totally dis¬ 
believes the polls. Both sides insist that the 
polls almost certainly exaggerate Labour’s 
lead ; but they agree that, if the Tories are 
to win, they will have to come up from 
behind. Some Conservatives cite local 
government by-election results as evidence 
that the pro-Labour swing has been checked 
in their own areas, but even they are not 
sanguine about the outcome nationally. 

Labour’s calculation, on the ground as in 
Downing Street, is straightforward. The 
electorate is satisfied with the Labour 
Government, and especially so with Mr 
Wilson. So the Labour line is utterly 
simple: the Government has not had time 
to do what it wants to do and the Tories 
have not had time to do what they need to 
do. What Labour has to attempt, therefore, 
is to fight a vigorous, forward-looking cam¬ 
paign and to stay out of trouble. The great 
danger, every Labour agent recognises, is 
complacency—among Labour voters as well 
as party workers. But, having recognised 
the danger, most Labour activists think 
there will be no real problem about avoiding 
it. Morale is high. No one seriously 
regrets that the Prime Minister did not wait 
until October—although until the election 
announcement 1 a delay until October was 
precisely what Labour supporters were 
insisting on to the opinion polls. 
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It is Conservatives who are doing the 
hard thinking. They claim to detect the 
first sign that Harold Wilson has lost his 
touch in the Government's behaviour 
during the past two weeks. The cascade 
of white papers, together with the Chan¬ 
cellor's too-good-to-be-true budget preview, 
will remind voters, they maintain, of Mr 
Gaitskell’s pledge on taxation seven years 
ago. “The British people aren’t easily 
fooled,” as one agent put it, pointing at the 
crowded street below, “and they simply 
will not believe it.” Tory morale is un¬ 
doubtedly buoyed up by the intense dislike 
of Harold Wilson among the hard core, and 
by the belief that sooner or later the public 
must recognise the artful, dodger for what 
he is. 

More hope than outright confidence is 
placed by Conservatives in Mr Heath. 
Opening a conversation about the new 
leader, one often finds oneself being treated 
to reminiscences of Sir Alec Douglas-Home. 
Many Tories still have a conscience about 
Sir Alec, especially in view of the party's 
failure to do better in his absence. They 
admire Ted Heath's doggedness and expect 
him to project himself better during the 
campaign. They admit he has not broken 
through to the public so far, but say that 
Rhodesia forced a tacit truce on the parlies 
which made it hard for any opposition 
leader to make much impact. Whatever 
their private doubts about Mr Heath, they 
do not see any other Tory doing better. 

Lacking 1964's extended run-up to the 
campaign, most party workers are still a bit 
bewildered about what the issues will be. 
The Government’s record certainly. The 
merits of the two leaders needless to say. 
But what else? Conservatives seem to 
think that “Action not Words” on the 
cover of the manifesto has a chance of 
proving an election winner. Attacks on 
rising prices may make some headway, and 
also the promised tax cuts. The South¬ 
ampton declaration on trade union reform 
won much applause. But more remarkable 
is the number of issues which, at this stage, 
neither side expects to sway many votes 
—defence, Rhodesia, welfare services, 
comprehensive schools. Seen from the 
provinces the campaign so far looks signifi¬ 
cantly presidential. Regional or local issues 
arc almost impossible to find. 

Organisationally, no one doubts that a 
March election helps Labour. Many postal 
voters—business men and the sick—are 
permanently on the register; but removals 
are not, and Labour always has trouble in 
tracking them down. Tories are unwilling 
to place a figure onnthe benefit the new 
register confers on the enemy; Labour 
agents say that it may be as good as a 1 per 
cent swing. Otherwise the new register 
matters little: all parties are affected, and 
all made advance preparations. Such 
improvement as has taken place in the 
parties machines in the past seventeen 
months probably helps Labour if only 
because more marginal constituencies now 
have professional agents. 
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The power game. You play i l in a 
gr~ Rover 3-Lilre. 

Tie up a deal in Derby. 

| It’s along way back 
lo town. Bui you won’t 
feelathing. 

Cruise a170 inpli. Easy. 
Dictate a letter, write a 
report. Arrive as 
fresh as you started 
(how’s lhatfor comfort!) 
NowTor that vital 
conference at the Savoy. When they sec 
aRover 3-Litre in the forecourt— 

they’ll know you’ve arrived. 



Si art playing the 
power game. See your 
Rn\ er dealer. Take a tesr 
drive. Rover V hi ire. 
Strong, silent type, 
hike the mail who 
drives one. Your movo. 
Wk II irom £1,707.14.7 
Wk III from £I,8 T >8.4.7 
(including PT.) 


ROVik3%TRE 


The RorerGomparn Limftid, 
flolihittt, London Officer 

Devonshire House, Cicraddly 
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HOW KAMANIS HELP TRANSMIT ELECTRICAL 
POWER IN MANY CONTINENTS 



Competing closely with manufacturers of international 
repute, Kamiinis have.won contracts for the supply 
of transmission line towers, radio masts, sub-station 
Structures and other major transmission equipment 
to (Canada, West Indies, Nigeria, Tanzania, Thailand," 

'■ .Taiwan, New Zealand and the Philippines'. 

in India and overseas, the name Ramani stands for 
top-flight quality and competitive prices...above all, 

Kamanis are Known for their uncanny ability to deliver 
the goods right on time I 

Kamanis combine the finest expertise and modern 
manufacturing and testing facilities with a wealth 
of experience in the field...offer a comprehensive 
service in the manufacture, testing and erection of 
•II kinds of galvanised steel structures...can design 
and erect any type of tower in any part of the world I 
More and more Ramani towers are being exported, 
earning precious foreign exchange for the country. 

feMMM ENfilNEEitlfte CORPORATION LTD 

Agra Road, Kurla, Bombay 70 AS, India • 



SYMBOL OF INDUSTRIAL VITALITY 
k 

loved by Mm Engineering Expert Promotion Council Calcutta, India. 
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THE WORLD 


The bomb at the 
heart of Nato I 

nr". * 



What the general dislikes: integration at Fontainebleau 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

e may have a major Nato confrontation this year after all. 
On Monday, President Johnson received a message from 
General de Gaulle, repeating in broad terms the demands fore¬ 
shadowed at the general’s press conference on February 21st. The 
French want to open negotiations to assert full control over Ameri¬ 
can troops and bases in France. Within four hours, Washington 
had replied that the demand, which it described as u a blow at the 
heart of the alliance,” could not be discussed by the two countries 
alone since it involves all members of Nato. By Wednesday, M. 
Couve de MurviUe had told the French cabinet that notes oh the 
same lines were being tent that day to London, Bonn and Rome 
and that all'Nato members would shortly be informed in detail 
about French plans. In the meantime, he argued, since * no dis- 


ctUftjon on an effective reform qf Nato could be usefully started^ 1 
the French government would take measures 10, regain cwnmaiul 
over ill Jit own troops and tQ exercise full sovereign rights over 
foreign forces.on its own terphdry^ '/ ft ; • /•, *'] 

Nobody can accuse General de Gaulle of inconsistency on the 
subject Of national sovereignty. As far back as November, j 1959, 
7; tojld yoqpjj officers at the Ecole Militaire that the system of. 
military intuition, conceived when there seemed to be an im¬ 
minent thrift and France had not quite recovered its personality* 
,> had had its day; Ever since, he has been trying to forge aome. 
* a?ft of independent deterrent, and has seized every opportunity to 
proclaim Us distaste for a military system in which the United 
States undoubtedly holds the leadership. 

?*r<. Hence there was no surprise when he announced at his press 
conference last month that France intends to go on withdrawing 
the French troops that are still integrated, and to start exercising 
effective control over other troops stationed on its soil. Indeed, 
since General de Gaulle suggested that this withdrawal would not 
take place immediately, but would be spread over a period of three 
years, his announcement was taken here as something of a tactical 
retreat, and was put down to the exigencies of the parliamentary' 
elections next year. A French demand for operational control over 
American bases would most likely lead to evacuation by the 
Americans; and this would probably be a popular move with 
French voters. There is a growing feeling in France that the 
risks of war now lie outside Europe and that it would be safer to 
get rid of American bases. 

The same argument could be applied to all Atlantic installations, 
including the headquarters of Naro and Shape. But the snag for 
General de Gaulle is that, although this disentanglement might 
appeal to many of those who voted for M. Mitterrand, the prospect 
of a clash with France's western allies might again frighten away, 
those supporters who deserted him for M. Lecanuet at the presiden¬ 
tial elections and whom he is now trying to win back. This is 
why it was expected in Paris that General de Gaulle would try 
to win the Atlantic battle with step-by-step fabian tactics. 

Why then this week's sudden speed-up ? One possibility is that 
the prompt American reply left the French with no illusions about 
their chances of playing a slow game with the Americans alone. 
Another is that the general changed his mind and decided that the 
electoral losses he might suffer in his own camp would .be com¬ 
pensated for by the havoc he caused among his opponents. There 
is no doubt that if Nato figures prominently in the campaign for 
the parliamentary elections, which must be held before the spring 
of 1967, it will not make it any easier for the Socialists, who are 
as Atlantic-minded as Mr Wilton; to form an electoral alliance 
with the Communists who are bound to applaud When the presi¬ 
dent echoes their old slogan 11 US go home.’’ 

But the affair goes beyond a matter of domestic electioneering. 
For Nato, more is at stake than the importance of France as a base 
for supplies. For the general, it involves the whole sjhape of his 
foreign policy. He is going >to ; Moscow on June ?otk In prepara¬ 
tion for this visit he made concessions ip Luxemburg in January 
to reach a compromise with his common market partners. He also 
took pains to reassure Herr Erhard that hit journey did not fore-' 
shadow any reversal of alliances. Bur a major confnmtadoeTover 
Nato would revive the strain on Franco-German ttfations and 
force Bonn to a choice between Paris and Washington: 
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General de GguUe has learnt through bitter experience where 
German preferences lie. Is he now ready to take the plunge, 
damning the possible consequences for his once cherished project 
of a “ little Europe ”? Even this week, the Quai d'Orsay was try¬ 


ing to minimise the whole affair by presenting it as the begfitning 
of a long-drawn-out bargain. But it could be that the Americans 
themselves will be tempted to precipitate a showdown While 
France, for ’a change, has electoral complications. 


AUSTRIA 

The Socialists 
come unstuck 

FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT 

“T ts Klaus or Pittermann,” said the elec- 

X don posters: “Choose! ” Ten days 
before Sunday’s general election, Austria's 
opinion polls had been reporting an unusu¬ 
ally large proportion of “don’t knows.” 
Even in the final few days, when the con¬ 
servative People’s party began to creep 
ahead in the polls, no one dared to prophesy 
an absolute majority. Now Dr Klaus and 
his People’s party have one—and more. 

Since Sunday night the People’s party 
has bad an absolute majority in parliament 
with 8$ scats against 74 Socialists (its 
coalition partners) and 6 for the opposition 
Freedom party. By Austria’s undramatic 
standards, this is a major change. The 
Freedom party lost almost a quarter of its 
votes. bi “Red Vienna” the Socialists 
polled less than half the total number of 
votes, their lowest percentage since 1919. 

This has been the most important elec¬ 
tion in Austria since 1945. During most 
of the last parliament the uneasy People’s 
party-Socialist coalition devoted the greater 
part of its energies to playing at party poli¬ 
tics, down to the point of pecking about 
among the empty chaff of departme n t a l 
detail. It sometimes seemed as if almost 
any change would be for the better. But 
two new factors made the result of the elec¬ 
tions very difficult to forecast. First, there 
was the affair of the Communist vote. 

The Communists chose to put up a can¬ 
didate in one constituency only, North-East 
Vienna, and for the rim to tepommend their 
followers to vote Socialist. The party leader, 
Franz Muhri, hid some difficulty in getting 
his central cominittee to swallow this, but 
he had Moscow’s support behind him. 
Fronde and Prague’s Rude Prttoo have been 
making approving noises about the “ volu¬ 
bility " of today’s Austrian Socialists,' 

The estimated Communist vote is now 
about 80^)00. The Socialist foreign minis¬ 
ter, Dr Kreisky, gave itaS his private opinido 
six months ago that the support of the 
Communists Would be a disaster, for his 
party; but .in state of evkfefct ttudety to 
the mnKlillbd^M repudiation of the uh- 
sdidtafgtfr tOw place: Cathe fhe.pdllibg 
on Sunday* jfcatbe results from Vienna and 
the other aresa bsgan to poor to, 

it became dtarinat the Socialats l|id not 
only gahtsd nrmtseg iropa the Comnnmltt 
vote: thff.hfid fetish wen with it, to hold 
tbeb pottaoo, , 

But the real anti-hero of die hour was 



Franz Olah 


that extraordinary character, Franz Olah. 
One-time strong man of the Socialist party, 
successively trade union boss and minister 
of the interior, and then expelled from the 
party for misappropriation of trade union 
funds, Herr Olah started up his own Demo¬ 
cratic Progressive party for this election. 
His statement of aims looked sound 
enough: 

The coalition has deteriorated into dic¬ 
tatorship by maladministration. It has 
turned democracy into authoritarian two- 
party rule with no effective opposition. Let 
us strengthen parliament, go into the com¬ 
mon market. . . 

But some of Herr Olah’s speeches seemed 
to have a sharp anti semitic tang and an 
undertone of violence. He got 148,521 
votes, 3.3 per cent of the total, but this did 
not get his party into parliament as he failed 
to win the necessary 44 basic mandate ” in 
any single electoral area. . 

His votes certainly did not come entirely 
from former Socialists, but be must have 
robbed the Socialists in Vienna alone of'25 
per cent of their support. 41 These votes 
are being cut out from our flesh," said a 
Socialist dry councillor. Every vote for 
Herr Olah from within the Sodalist party 
was a vote of no confidence in the men prin¬ 
cipally responsible for bis downfall: Dr 
Broda, the minister of justice, and Dr Pit- 
termann, the vice-chancellor. He has also 
damaged almost beyond repair the minister 
of transport, Herr Probst, whose dumsy 
defiance of local opinion last spring in the 
most western province of Austria, Vorarl- 
berg, caused the Sodalist party chief there 
to defect to Herr Olah. 

The Socialists made tWo other serious 
mistakes towards the end of the campaign. 
Ftots Dr Broda, the minister of justice, put 
inf* force arrangements to seize any news¬ 
paper whic| attacked him or Dr Pittermann 
in their official or their private capacity; a 
personal misuse of power that shocked a 
great many people. Then there was the 


Kronen-Zeitung affair. This mass-circula¬ 
tion daily paper was taken over by Franz 
Olah some months ago with a hank loan 
granted on the security of trade union fund 
savings books, allegedly misappropriated by 
Herr Olah. It is said to have been agreed 
that the bank in question would release the 
books at intervals for inspection by auditors; 
this extraordinary manipulation will prob¬ 
ably be examined by die courts in due 
course of time. 

Be that as it may, the Kronen-Zeitung 
became the platform Herr Olah needed for 
his campaign. It was not until the elections 
were a matter of days ahead that Big 
Brother struck. The Austrian trade union 
confederation, believing its own funds to 
be at stake, asked for the paper to be put 
into the hands of a public administrator “ to 
avoid further loss." (Dr Broda had already 
confiscated it three times in one week; so 
the confederation’s anxiety was, in a way, 
justified.) An administrator walked into 
the paper’s office and took over; he hap¬ 
pened to be the former chief assistant to 
the editor, who had been dismissed. The 
legal authority behind him was no less a 
person than Judge Riedl-Taschner, who 
was responsible for summary executions 
carried out in Vienna during the Nazi era. 
The uproar over all this has been quite 
something. 

Small wonder, then, that Dr Klaus made 
it. What will he do with his majority? 
The old coalition is dead. The chancellor 
will ask the Socialists to join with him in 
forming another, with a presumably dif¬ 
ferent flavour. But one of his closest 
advisers said on Sunday night that when 
negotiations begin, after a breather, Dr 
Klaus will not make an immediate demand 
that the Socialists hand over this or that 
ministry. The argument is that it would be 
a mistake to anticipate the effect of the 
election defeat on the internal workings of 
the Socialists by putting the pressure on 
them too soon. 

What Dr Klaus wants is a coalition in 
which the Socialists will not be able to wield 
a veto inside the cabinet, and in which par¬ 
liament (with its brand-new overall major¬ 
ity for the People’s party) will exercise more 
power than it has done in the past. With 
this extra elbow room he hopes to reach an 
agreement as soon as possible on Austria’s 
association with the European common 
market—the Socialists have been very 
dubious about this—and to reform the 
nationalised industries so that they can 
compete with western Europe instead of 
relying increasingly on the 44 easy ” but un¬ 
stimulating market of communist eastern 
Europe. These, and his other ideas for 
mrtfag Austria more efficient, tread on 
plenty of Socialist toes. The negotiations 
will be worth watching. 
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Lundi. 

Mardi, 

Mercredi. 


That's how often (and 
how French) UTAjetyou 

to COLOMBO 

Lundi. Mardi. Mercredi. UTA now offer 3 DC-8 jet flights a week 

to Colombo, favourite stopping-off place for Australia and 

the East. That's 300 opportunities a week for ' 

business executives and other knowing long-distance 

travellers to savour the pleasures (and efficiency) 

of the world's French-est airline en route. (Including 40 

first-class places for those who've heard aboutthe very 

special champagne treatment UTA are so lavish with). 

We'd like to make it more—butwe mustn't hog r 

the route completely. ^ 

Monday: London Dep 19.00t via Paris Colombo Arr 14.15/Tue 'u 

Tuesday: London Dep 10.OOt via Paris Colombo Arr 04.55/Wed 
Wednesday: London Dep 19.00t viaParis Colombo Arr 14.45/Thu V 

tLondon/Paris connections by BEA ' 



FRENCH AIRLINES * 


Covering 42 countries end 84 cities in Europe 
West, Central and Southern Africa * • Middle and ^ M8|p| 
Far East • Pacific • Australia and North America 
•fullest air coverage of Africa in association 
with Air Afrlque, 

177 Piccadilly 7 * London W1 • HYDe Park 4881 • Manchester Office: Room 141 Royal Exchange. Manchester 2 • Blackfritra 7891/2 
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GERMAN UNITY 

No permanent way 
through the wall 

P1QM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

W est Germany has just sent a new ambassador to Moscow, 
where the one effective key to the reunification of Germany 
is rusting with the years. But it is unlikely that Herr Gcbhardt 
von Walter will be able to make any happier job of cultivating 
Russian-German relations than did his luckless predecessor. 
Moscow continues to reject the idea of free all-German elections 
held under four-power auspices. And America, France and Britain 
are in no mood to prejudice their relations with the Soviet Union 
by espousing Bonn’s cause with any heart In the meantime, east 
Germany is slowly growing more confident, as its bid on March m 
for membership of the United Nations testifies. 

Bonn's failure to advance a single step in 17 years towards what 
la constantly proclaimed to be the prime goal of German policy is 
narurally rattling the nerves of those who really care. Frustration 
ia loud. Its manifestations this spring run from the chancellor’s 
defensive promise on February 25th of an early White Book, review¬ 
ing the struggle for reunification, to the appearance on the book¬ 
stalls of a paperback whose aggressively meek title can be best 
put into English as “ Let’s learn to live with partition.” 

The most startling outbreak of reunification spring fever occurred 
on March 1st, when the third television programme of the North 
German Radio (and simultaneously Radio Bremen and Radio Free 
Berlin) transmitted a feature called “ The new German federation.” 
Its producer, Herr Riidiger Altmann, is a free-lance journalist 
whom Herr Erhard consulted from time to time during the last 
election campaign. “ AD right,” Herr Altmann seems to have 
said to himself, 44 left 7 *; shake thrift with a programme postulating 
bow reunification might be achieved within ten years by taking 
the Russians at* thefcword and doing it ourselves.” 

. Heir Altmann’s romance opens with Herr Erhard forming an 
afl-party governmentflh west Germany this year. (Herr Schroder 
iriys at the foi 
Schmidt and Hcrr$ 
aid minister of 
President Johnsji 
of German 
President Jc 
the tenitor 
Poland 
In Pel 
invited 
of forms 
distinct 
demai 
Berlin 




p , and the Social Democrats Herr 
It become respectively vice-chancellor 
*.) Promptly Herr Erhard persuades 
himself more actively in the cause 
course of a visit to Berihi in 1967, 
to commit the United States to defend 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia provided that 
to reunificatioiL. 

Brifcrd tells the Bundestag he has 
pss^p w ys o t to talk about the possibility 
/ ! - The wo stalcs remain 

jfor the time DSig^ind Bonn would refrain from 
free aU-Gerriteo -Ijcctions or demolition of the 
'^'copsequence ofdu^|aoderation, a committee com- 
. fmm die jlriadestag and the Volkskammer 

« act up tom^b*' hpw- the two state*: might profitably collaborate. 
Disconnected riM fimther by Booft’s amiable undertaking to recog¬ 
nise frontier^ to accept the Democratic Republic’s 

and to abjure any part in atomic warfare, 
acquiesce in arrapgenaepts for a 

of 6e tat German army tumble the Berlin 
stay; ’ of reunion, the Com* 

but orthodox H^r finch 
Too late. The^ tess rigid 
Ip conference ip: 1976, the 
llteU be reunited. And m Novem¬ 




ber 1, 1976, the two states formally become one to the accom¬ 
paniment of much fervent singing of 44 Now thank we all our God.” 

It was all rather fun. But official sourpusses have since been 
pointing unsmilingly to the “unrealities” and “evasions” in 
Herr Altmann’s “ flippant fantasy,” and particularly to the blind 
eye be turned on the twenty Russian divisions stationed in east 
Germany that would be used to prevent things sliding so far beyond 
Moscow’s reach. The tenor of west Germany’s troubled thinking 
about the set look of partition is in fact as sober and cautious as 
ever it has been. The Social Democrats are not finding it easy 
to reply to Herr Ulbricht’s message to the delegates to the party 
conference (to be at Dortmund from June 1st to 5th) which Neues 
Deutschland published on February nth. 

Herr Ulbricht proposed that the Social Democratic party and 
the Socialist Unity party, being the two strongest parties in east 
and weit Germany, should together discuss problems of partition. 
The Social Democrats, Herr Ulbricht submitted, were “at the 
parting of the ways.” They could no longer expect electoral advan¬ 
tage from appearing 1 ta be ready to go into coalition with the 
bankrupt Christian Democrats. Do the Social Democrats, he asked, 
want negotiations and an understanding between the, governments 
of the two German states 1 What are their views about a peace 
treaty ? What kind of al Germany do they want ? Otic in which 
former Nazis run the civil service and a hundred millionaire families 
the economy? A committee should be set up this year, Herr 
Ulbricht recommended, composed of representatives of the two 
socialist parties, of trade unions and of the farmers', women’s and 
young people’s organisations. This could be a prelude to negotia¬ 
tions that should, lead to both Germanics renouncing any part in 
atomic warfare, recognising the existing frontiers in Europe and 
establishing diplomatic relations with all the countries of Nato 
and the Warsaw Pact. 

The Social Democrats intend to answer all this point by point 
in the party weekly Vomarts, probably towards the end of the 
month, In the meantime, Herr Wehner has declared that there 
can be no negotiations $0 long as the Socialist Unity party is not 
founded upon democratic principles and east German frontier 
guards are ordered to shoot at fugitives. It all sounds rather 
unpromising. 

The Christian Democratic leaders, for fteir part, maintain a 
reticence that is understandable in party politicians but in states¬ 
men neither honest nog inspiring. Perhaps the promised White 
Boor win provide the^fusedaiid disappointed German public 
with some sorely needed'pudanee. Until then they are being left 
to make what they caAM sttqh Jp^ehte;as die rt leek * of the gist 
qf a study papet ?Spruahf : by ; the fldbhtry for all- 

German questions m‘ di^^is riibrnu^lfhat any scheme for 
^unification opust be such as to Win international sympathy, and 
that one way of fulfilling this condition might be to make it under- 
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from the experts who have created so many 
individually blended cigarettes. 
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stood that reunification would take place within present frontiers. 

In his own shx manner, Herr Grtdl, the minister for refugees, 
was a shade mere explicit in a speech in Berlin on March 6th. 
There were two things the west Germans could do, he suggested, 
towards ending the deadlock satisfactorily. One was to make the 
Federal Republic as strong and respected as -possible, both politic¬ 
ally and economically. The other was to be ready to acknowledge 
M die mortgage nf the past” in negotiating security arrangements, 


9*9 

discussing frontier. problems and satisfying other countries,’. 
economic expectations, ’’ 

Happily, the tale is not exclusively one of vague httentftes end 
futile wrangling. On March 7th representatives of east iBid west 
Germany signed an agreement that will permit hundrads of thou¬ 
sands of west Berliners to visit their relatives on die Other side 
of the wall between April 7th and aotb (Easter) and between 
May 23rd and June 5th (Whitsun). 


international report 


ALBANIA 

Looking both 
ways 

A long and stirring pep-talk was pub¬ 
lished by the Albanian press and radio 
on March 6th. The decision to send this 
“ open letter ... to Albanian Communists, 
workers and the army ” had been taken at a 
meeting of the central committee two days 
earlier. The letter.is partly an exhortation 
to work harder in a " revolutionary way 
with a revolutionary discipline and a militant 
rhythm,” building socialism with “ a pick 
in one hand and a rifle in the other/* The 
Albanians have heard all that many times 
before. 

What is, much more interesting is the 
letter’s downright attack on the proliferating 
bureaucracy which is stifling the admini¬ 
stration and strangling the development of 
the economy. The letter describes this as 
an evil which has caused " serious damage/’ 
and which is particularly rampant in the 
state apparatus. One cannot even sell some 
eggs or hides to a state shop without filling 
in innumerable forms. “ Are the people/’ 
says the letter, “ to serve the apparatus, or 
the apparatus to serve the people? ” The 
letter also inveighs against “the lust for 
white-collar jobs ” which arc considered— 
quite wrongly—to be more honourable than 
jobs in the production sector. And, for 
good measure, the letter strongly condemns 
the arrogance, nepotism and showing-off of 
some party officials. 

There is nothing in the letter which Mr 
Enver Hqxha’s Chinese allies could dis¬ 
approve of. On the contrary, it is full of 
resounding echoes ct Chinese ideological 
jargon. Moreover it is accompanied by an 
announcement that army ranks are to be 
abolished (as they were in China last 
summer') and political commissars, who were 
scrapped in 195$, are to be reintroduced 
into the armed forces. Another develop¬ 
ment copied straight from the Chinese 
example is the campaign begun early last 
month to persuade white-collar workers and 
intellectuals to work part-time in factories 
or on farms. 

Yet before lonjg the Albanians mav find 
it hard to keep in step with rhe Chinese. 
There are signs that the increasingly urgent 
need to get their economy (such as it is) 
working on an efficient and productive basis 
will soon force them to listen to the 
wickedly (in Chinese eyes) 


ideas associated with Professor Liberman. 
The signs can be found in several articles 
which have appeared recently in the 
Albanian party paper Zeri I Popullit . 
Perhaps the most striking (in an Albanian 
context) was written by an economist Fijzo 
Bino and appeared on January 19th. 

Mr Bino declared that economic planning 
was “ not a dogma or a formula valid for 
an eternity,” and condemned Albanian 
planning methods as " outdated.” He said 
that Albanian industry was being strangled 
in its own red tape. He condemned the 
habit of making “ a fetish out of total 
volume of production,” and called for the 
production of goods which the consumer 
and the economy really needed. He even 
went so far as to . suggest that individual 
enterprises should be allowed to control 
their wage funds and the size of their 
labour force. There have been three other 
articles along somewhat similar lines; all 
have stressed the need for more decen¬ 


tralisation and for increasing the powers of 
individual enterprises. 

H the Albanians really are beginning to 
think of economic reforms, a first step yropld 
be to purge the state and party administra¬ 
tion on the lines suggested in last week’s 
“ open letter.” Another sensible step would 
be to send some reliable senior members of 
the regime to the provinces to stir up local 
initiative; this step was taken early last' 
month when nine central committee 
members were posted outside Tirana. It is 
tempting to speculate that since the 
Albanians show no sign of making up to 
Moscow in order to get Russian economic 
aid, they have determined to help themselves 
as much as possible. But although the 
Chinese goose has not proved a very golden 
one, h is better than no goose at all. This 
may be why the Albanuun are still trying 
to keep on the right side of the Chines* 
After all, imitation is always said to be the 
sincerest form of flattery* 


RUSSIA;AND JAPAN 

Hands along the pipeline 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

ome of Japan’s leading businessmen will 
sit down with some of Russia’s top 
economic planners on Monday for a unique 
event. They are meeting to work out terms 
under which Japan can take part in the 
economic development of Siberia. Ideas 
for joint ventures in Siberia have been going 
the rounds for three years, and the two 
countries decided in principle to co-operate 
in Siberia when the five-year trade pact 
between them was signed in Moscow in 
January. But between principle and 
practice will lie a long hard week of bar-> 
gaining in Tokyo, and precedent-ihaking 
concessions from both sides. 

The 16-man Russian delegation, led by 
Mr Mikhail Nestorpv, the president of the 
Soviet Union’s chamber of commerce, is 
expected to make, a strong appeal for 


Japanese assistance in financing a steel pipe¬ 
line along the trans-Siberian railway that 
will run from Irkutsk to Nakhodka on the 
Japan sea, and will cost £785 million. 
The Americans are said to have been 
issuing unofficial and indirect warnings to 
the Japanese that the Russians intend to use 
this pipeline for strategic purposes (what¬ 
ever that means). In response to these 
pressures, the Japanese delegation, led by 
the president of Japan’s chamber of com* 
mcrce, is hoping to shift the emphasis it 
next week’s meeting to plans for Joint 
Russo-Japanese prospecting for east 
Siberian sources of iron ore, timber, coal 
and non-ferrous metals. If these resources 
were opened up, the present narrow range 
of goods that Russia cab export to Japan 
—a major factor limiting the growth of 
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Japanese-Soviet trade—nwld be cco- 
liderably broadened. 

la earlier talks between Russia and Japan 
one major sticking point has been the dtffi- 
cuhy of.; arranging production-sharing 
schemes, by which Japan would get paid.in 
(say) iron etc ter the help it gave in open¬ 
ing up new cite fields. Japan has never in 
the past granted production-sharing agree¬ 
ments except to underdeveloped countries. 
Now, recognising Russia’s foreign exchange 
shortage and its consequent need for lenient 
credit terms, Japanese industrialists will 
themselves be proponing dramatic produc¬ 
tion-sharing schemes as well as remafkabty 
easy credit terms. Huey ate suggesting thar 
Russia should bfe allowed from ten to 
twenty years for paying bade in instalments 
the cost of die punt and equipment it buys 
from Japan. This would be a sharp break 
from Japan's previous limit of eight years 
in trade with the Russians. Japan’s ministry 
of international trade and industry is also 
contemplating a drastic reduction ef the 
minimum down-payment in such trans¬ 
actions. The down-payment is now a for¬ 
midable 20 per cent of the total value of 
plant exports. 

If the negotiators run into snags on their 


HONGKONG 


Royalty against 
a deadline 

r: : r- ■ 


FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 


I T is generally Conceded that the visit of 
Princess Margaret and Lord Snowdon 
to launch “British week” hi Hongkong 
has quietened the last lingering murmurs of 
civil revoitia the colony. The uproar began 
last year when Britain’s Board of Trade 
abrogated the principle of allowing unful¬ 
filled quotas of textiles to be earned over 
from ohe year to the next. Peaceful co¬ 
existence tats now been happily restored be¬ 
tween Downing Street and the colony and 
there are no longer grhispew of a unilateral 
declaration ef independence even in the 
recetses of the Chfcete chamber of manu¬ 
factures. % 


“ British week ” (Much 3rd to Match 
nth) may have been a success, but it is far 
less certain that the sales promotion drive 
wffl result in; enduring British export gabs 
fit the Far East Visiting representatives 
of tne British national export council, paved' 

^ 1 MMilhr rfj TiT 1 

TO TpOr WICjr IffCl VKI gOOOr IfP^ 

that it was im- 
katetbe sustained impact 
initial (taction was more 
expected and it is pr^su^ed 
^ \ dedine in British exports 
tfillilflfr be checked. Japanese 
goods, have been steadily 




Siberian projects next week, they will be 
able to nil back on joint development of 
the Okha natural gas fields in Sakhalin— 
the Russian island north of Japan—as a test 
case for the production-sharing idea. Pre¬ 
liminary plans are that Japanese companies 
will sell Russia pipelines and equipment in 
exchange for a share of the Ot$a natural 
gas production, to amount to about 2,000 
million cubic metres a year over fifteen 
years. The Japanese companies will be 
financed by Japan's Export-Import Bank. 
The Japanese are assuming that agreement 
on this will clear the way for production¬ 
sharing in the Russian copper mine near 
Chita, the Galinskoye iron ore mine, the 
Tyumen oil field and the Ifkucsk*Nakhodka 
pipeline. 

While Japan and Russia both stand to 
profit from their joint ventures, Japanese 
foreign ministry officials point out that the 
Soviet Union is technically capable of 
developing Siberian resources without 
Japanese help. It may be Peking more than 
pipelines that has led the Russians to invite 
Japan into Siberia. Then Mr Mao Tse-tung 
will only have to look over his Manchurian 
border to see that Russia is not without 
Asian friends. 



Elbow room needed 


pressures. Because Russian purchases from 
China have fallen off, the colony has become 
the mainland's biggest customer. Last year 
Hongkong imported goods to an estimated 
value of 2,350 million Hongkong dollars 
(about $400 million) from Chinaman in¬ 
crease of 20 per cent over 1964. But a quiet 
change of policy in' Saigon has robbed 
Hongkong v of an estimated'' income* of* more' ■ 
than $15 million a year since it has been 
discarded as a Teaye^ centre for Americgn 
servicemen in South.VkttuUn. 

There has been no official announcement 
of the change: certainly the Americans were , 
under no British pressure to do to because ; 
of Peking's charges that the cdohy was 
being transfonhedinto an anti-Chinese base 1 
and H springboard for aggrtSfcior ’* < 

. X»R. naval yfladg jjjtfr arriy^np j 


but the special three-day leave visit* by 
airborne parties of servicemen have oeasd. 
Under new plans, up to a thousand Ameri¬ 
cans (wearing civilian clothes) will be flown 
regularly every week to Tokyo for “ rest and 
recuperating.” Others are being diverted 
to Bangkok and Manila. 

Peking earns $260 million annually in¬ 
visible foreign trade with Hongkong plus 
about $200 million in remittances passing 
through Hongkong from overseas Chinese to. 
their families inside China. It.alto earns 
an unknown amount from judicious capi¬ 
talist investment in Hongkong, industry and 
property, inchjdihft incidentally, some* of 
the Suzy Wong cultural establishments in 
Kowloon and along the Wanctyi waterfront 
which are now being denied the generous 
offerings of American servicemen. Peking, 
in fact, can well afford to watch indulgently 
and even encouragingly as British overseers 
and investors and Chinese workers and in¬ 
vestors, continue to develop the vibrant, 
bursting city and port, slicing down moun¬ 
tains and filling in waterfront shallows to 
provide more elbow room for its 3.7 million 
inhabitants, its skyscrapers and its export 
factories. The government plans to spend 
£95 million on development between now 
and 1974. 

The deadline for Hongkong (and in this 
case the word is used literally) is 1997, when 
the ceded New Territories, which represent 
eleven-twdfths of the colony’s area, must be 
returned to China. This may appear to be 
three remote decades away for the West; 
it looks like tomorrow’s dawn for the East. 
This confused and unpredictable. back¬ 
ground must always be borne in mind. The 
urbane speeches by locals at last week’s 
official receptions and banquets invariably 
carried the soft reminder that the colony's 
life-and-death search for markets meant that 
trade could follow no flag. 


Hongkong has now embarked belatedly 
on its own trade promotion plans, seeking 
to reduce its dependence on a few markets 
and to diversify its range of exports, still 
restricted chiefly to textiles and one or two 
other industries. Income tax has just been 
raided (for the first time in x6 years) to 
meet the swelling deficit in the balance of 
payments. Wages for Chinese workers are 
steadily rising—60 per cent, in the last six 
vc&rsr-although they are still below, say, 
Japanese or Singapore levels. 

There is no real interest in union organ¬ 
isation or democratic processes. The elected’ 
urban council utter* well-intentioned but 
abortive, cries for a wider ’ franchise and 
greater municipal powers. Its functions at 
present, are basically restricted to the nam¬ 
ing of streets and supervision of garbage 
collection. (Members loyally offered no 
criticism of this week’s derision by the 
Governor, infringing the first of those rights, 

, to feiume the colony’s Nairn Street M Prin- 
; (^Maf All that Hongkong 
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Taka enyindyttpy has made its mark thara as In aH 

of tham.'f^'#l'i ‘ 3J> achievement* of Cape-ability am 
diverse—mining r*w asbaatoe; insulatingpower stations and oil 
refineries (a* watt Msfear -Ride}; producingbrake linings by the 
million, and CeWng ^#« and fffftt brief*; making ships safer, 
hydraulic hoses ftt^ngsir, garage equipment more efficient—and so 
it goes on. Cap^-abUfty sbrtngsfrom a dynamic (partnership Of 
progressive companies, aaeh a .specialist in ft* fn one way or' 
another, the benefits of Ccyrt-e$Dty cotoehpm* lo everyone I 
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ZANZIBAR 

With Ulbricht's 
aid 

A special correspondent, one of thefewpho 
hove been permitted to enter Zarmber, 
reports on conditions today m President 
Nyerere’s offshore islands ; 

I t is just over two years since Zanzibar's 
Arab-dominated government, which had 
led it into independence one month earlier, 
was overthrown by a revolutionary 
regime that later entered into a tenuous 
union wkb Tanganyika. Today, Zanzibar 
strikes the visitor less as a "spearhead 
of Chinese infiltration" (though Chinese 
there are on the islands) than as a 
country that has made fundamental changes 
in its social apd economic structured- 
changes that are implicit in most African 
party programmes, but in practice are soft- 
pedalled for fear of losing foreign invest¬ 
ment and aid.; 

Zanzibar has declared that it does not 
want foreign private investment. Almost all 
large private farms have been confiscated. 
Public utilities, schools and factories have 
been nationalised without compensation. 
The economy is effectively*-in the govern¬ 
ment's hands. It is too early t6 tell whether 
this has brought faster economic growth or 
not. But the regime has certainly achieved 
something in the field of social welfare. 
Primary and secondary education, although 
not yet widely available, are free, and so are 
medical services. A United Nations expert 
is advising on the establishment of a social 
insurance scheme. 

In the economy the emphasis is on agri¬ 
culture. The expected state and co-operative 
farms are being established, but much of the 
confiscated farmland is being distributed to 
smallholders in three-acre plots. It is hoped 
to make the country self-sufficient in grains 
within three years. The Chinese aid 
mission is experimenting with growing two 
rice crops a year. Youth-brigade farms are 
being set up with Ghanaian assistance, and 
all school children will be obliged to spend 
part of their holidays working on the land. 
The percentage of secondary school places 
is to remain static, while primary school 
places (about 3,000 before the revolution) 
have been increased by 150 per cent and 
agriculture and handicrafts have been intro¬ 
duced into the syllabus. 

Much of Zanzibar's achievement has been 
made possible by the lavish aid programmes 
of China and cast Germany. Fortunately, 
little of the aid seems to be going towards 
prestige projects. The Chinese are training 
the army (the only Russian aid now received 
is also military); they have also provided 
doctors and technical advisers in water de¬ 
velopment and agriculture. East German 
aid pretty well funs the whole gamut—plan¬ 
ning, financial and banking advisers, 
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teachers, nurses, and help with housing, 
radio, newspaper, fishing and fruit canning 
projects. ' Each east German project has a 
built-in training scheme, add the establish¬ 
ment of the canning industry includes a 
guaranteed market. 

In contrast, western aid has been limited. 
The Americans have built and equipped a 
school and Britain has resumed the aid that 
had been negotiated before the revolution— 
a school and an automatic telephone ex¬ 
change for Pemba. But there is no new 
British aid in the pipeline. The British say 
they want to see Zanzibar’s development 
plan, and the Zanzibaris suspect political 
motives in this. 

The political picture is less clear-cut. 1 
The Afro-Shirazi party (the ASP) has been 
established as the single political party and 
theoretically the supreme authority. But 
the 32-member revolutionary council holds 
the real power, and rules by decree. Al¬ 
though the council includes former trade 
union and Umma party members, some 
senior ASP leaders are not members of the 
council—among them the party's secretary- 
general. The party is being reorganised, 
and some of the present anomalies may be 
cleared up if and .when it is merged with 
Tanu, the single, party in mainland Tan¬ 
zania. But the merger has been indefinitely 
delayed. 

Zanzibaris have an ambivalent attitude 
towards the union with Tanganyika. As 
pan-Africanists they support it, yet there is 
suspicion and fear that Zanzibar (population 
300,000) may be swallowed by the mainland 
(9 million), and that itt-revolution may tar. 
diluted. President Nyererc understands 
these Zanzibari fears. Immediately after the 
elections last September, when the islanders, 
like the mainlanders, gave about 99 per cent 
of their votes to him (the only presidential 
candidate), he resisted pressure to enforce 
and speed up the integration of the two 
parts of the Tanzanian union. The act of 
union of April, 19642 was only an enabling 
instrument, and he feels that the Zanzibaris 
must determine the pace. “ The problem 
is psychological, not constitutional," he told 
your correspondent. “ We must understand 
why a small country like Zanzibar is afraid 
and we must win its confidence." 

There is a possibility that the two parts’ 
different economic and political systems 
could become entrenched. Although both 
have one-party systems, Tanu, on the main¬ 
land, went to great lengths in September to 
ensure that the people had the opportunity to 
choose between rival parliamentary candi¬ 
dates ; and the mainland government has in 
general accepted a mixed capitalist-socialist 
economy. But Zanzibar's 5 2 seats in the 
204-member union parliament are still occu¬ 
pied by nominated members (the islanders 
voted only for the presidency in Septem¬ 
ber) ; the convening of a constitutional 
assembly has been indefinitely postponed; 
and the Zanzibar regime professes its belief 
in a purely socialist economy—at any rate in 
theory. 

But in practice Zanzibar has not been 
rigidly doctrinaire. Some of the confiscated 


land has beendiUtributed to individuals, nod 
a central bank designed .to shape JMacsal 
policy foe the whole Tanzanian union baa 
been, accepted. The revolutionary regime 
also took into account the reality of a gener¬ 
ally pious Moslem population when it post- 
poned udtfl February the celebrations of 
the second anniversary of the revolution, 
which would otherwise have fallen during 
the Ramadan fast. 


INDIA 

War in the hills 



T rouble is piling up on Mrs .Indira 
Gandhi’s plate. Even while, she was 
coping with food riots in West Bengal and 
unrest in Punjab over the Sikh demand for 
a separate linguistic state, she had to rush 
last weekend to Assam where tribesmen in 
the remote Mizo hills were on the warpath. 
By Tuesday troops bad relieved the besieged 
district headquarters, but the rebels were 
still in control of outlying posts. They could 
hold on indefinitely in the jungles and so 
create a second “Nagaland" crisis that 
could rumble on for years. 

Unrest among the Mizos has been build¬ 
ing up for years. Their mounting dissatis¬ 
faction made them susceptible to the per¬ 
suasions of an extremist minority. Although 
a demand for an independent state unit¬ 
ing the 800,000 Mizos inhabiting con¬ 
tiguous areas of Pakistan, Burma and India 
was raised as early as 1947, this was never 
seriously pressed. The Mizo Union, even 
now the largest political grouping among 
the 350,000 Indian Mizos, became an affi¬ 
liate of the Congress party, once much- 
needed land reforms had been carried out 
But the alliance broke down when the Con¬ 
gress government in Assam insisted on im¬ 
posing the Assamese language upon the 



m 

entire Mate. The ripctte ma a demand for 

a ceMrate MuBatitM 

Since other 'A'aMM-ae hill tribes were 
just at di s tr us tf u l of AsMin’s intentions, Mr 
Nehru came fotward with a formula offering 
H Scottfah-type ” autonomy far all hill dis¬ 
tricts. Mr Snastri reiterated his predecessor’s 
assurances, but the commission he set up 
to work out concrete proposals was pro- 
eluded by its terms of reference from pro¬ 
posing any substantive change in -Assam’s 
relationship with the hill districts. Not 
surpririiMly, the hill peoples boycotted the 
commission. The Indian government’s 
indedshwness gave the extremist! their 
chance. Inoppositiba to the Mizo Union 
they set up a new Mizo National Front in 
1961 and won impresaive by-election vic¬ 
tories obliging the moderate* to increase 
their paaMjpjfa upon New Delhi. 

Yet ob one seemed to have contemplated 
an armed uprising. An all^pafty Mizo con- 
Tendon held in January 1905 debated inde- 
tendcaee but settled quietly on a demand 
for autonomy. The new extremism pro¬ 
bably springs from two extraneous develop¬ 
ments. First, the Mizos may well have 
concluded from New Delhi’s efforts over the 
past year to seek peace with the Naga rebels 
that viotance pays. Second, Pakistan seems 
to have taken a hand last year, attempting 
to Mir up trouble for buna even though 


AMjttAai STATES 

Votllig with 
their feet 

"\7 ov cannot solve a problem by run- 

± niflf away from it.'' This quiet 
reproof Was delivered by the foreign 
minister/of Ethiopia to eight of his 
colleagues, at die aid of the sad session last 
week of the council of the Organisation of 
African Unity. Six stormy days of debate 
ended at dawn on March 6th. They might 
have been even stormier if, as was at first 
expected,' two rival delegations both claim* 
tag Ghana's seat had arrived in Addis 
Absba. 

Mr Quaison-Sackey, who became foreign 
minister during the last months of the 
Nkrumah government (after serving for 
eight years as ambassador at the UN), had 
accompanied Dr Nkrumah on his luckless 
trip to Peking, and was instructed by the 
ousted president to hasten to Addis and 
fight off the new military government's 
delegates. He went, instead, to Accra; and 
no Ghahflian appeared at the OAU to plead 
Dr Nkrufflsrb's cause. GhanaVnew repre¬ 
sentatives wefe seated, and those of Guinea, 
Mali, Tanzania, Kenya, Congo-Brazzaville 
and Egypt prttnptif wafted out in protest. 
Algeria (tad Somalia also staged angry 
ww^utt Mien the council rejected a fiery 
motion on Rhodesia. 
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Mizo ambitions could be as dangerous to it 
and Burma a* to India. 

There were repots In December of • 
group of 160 Mizos returning from East 
Pakistan with arms after training in guer¬ 
rilla warfare. Whether Pakistan abetted them 
or not, some external source hat Certainly 
been supplying the mortars and automatic 
weapons used in the present uprising. One 
Indian member of parliament has Mamed 
the Burmese communists, a suggestion that 
gets some backing from the government's 
statement that it had sought and obtained 
General Ne Win’s co-operation. 

The Indian government is now conccn-, 
trating on military measures ; afterwards it 
must try for politics! pacification. As Mr 
Nehriifs daughter, Mrs Gandhi starts with' 
an advantage in relation to the tribal minori¬ 
ties. But she will need all her strength td 
withstand renewed pressure from within 
the Congress party for stem action against 
all secessionists. Mizos, Nagas and the lot. 
What is more, she cannot tackle the Mizo 
problem without Assam’s concurrence. Any 
move to curtail the state government's 
authority over the hill districts will meet 
strong opposition from the far more numer¬ 
ous Assamese in the plains^ Neither Mrs 
Gandhi nor Assam’s chief minister can 
afford to ignore such opposition. 


The surviving ministers passed a resolu¬ 
tion asking their governments to try to get 
the UN Security Council to consider using 
M mandatory " sanctions against the Rhode¬ 
sian rebels; it seems, however, that no 
precise agreement was reached to seek an 
immediate Security Council meeting. They 
sharply reduced the size of the OAU’s own 
budget—by as much as 60 per cent, on 
paper, but hitherto contributions to the 
budget have been erratic. An attempt to 
cut costs by eliminating Arabic as a work¬ 
ing language looked like succeeding for a 
moment, after the Algerians, and Egyptians 
had left; but the remaining Arab members’ 
bitter objections carried the day. Another 
resolution contained what amounted to an 
endorsement of the conduct of those mem¬ 
bers who had ignored the December 
session's call to break off diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Britain. 

Nigeria's new men took their seats with¬ 
out any of the trouble that the switch in 
Ghana produced ; so did representatives of 
several other states recently taken over by 
their soldiers. In Nigeria the walk-outs on 
the Ghana issue have been sharply criticised. 
The OAU, it is argued in Lagos as else¬ 
where, must face facts and not concern itself 
with how member states change their rulers. 
There was, of course, something special 
about Dr Nkrumah's charisma. But it was 
pure bad luck that the council of ministers 
should have been due to meet only a few 
days after his downfall Time> might have' 
had soon* healing effect. It may have to do 
quite a lot of healing before the OAU heads 
of state nexr meet, which they should, do 
in November. 
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Nelson's fall 



A fter Nkrumah, Nelson; the admiral 
was blown off his pillar in the centre of 
Dublin in the small hours of Tuesday 
morning. Anti-colonialism could go no 
further than to defy an occupying army that 
ceased occupation 50 years ago by putting 
plastic explosive under a naval hero 150 
years dead. Nelson’s fall may be good for a 
laugh: but it is comical only by the greatest 
of good luck. Post-colonial Dubliners being 
safely in their beds by 1.30 a.m., nobody 
was hurt. Only last week a petrol bomb 
was put in the basement kitchen of the 
British military attach^ in Dublin. There, 
too, nobody was hurt. Next time somebody 
might be. 

The only comfort in this outbreak of 
stupid vandalism and violence in Ireland is 
that all sober Irishmen disapprove of it. 
Even the Irish Republican Army has denied 
complicity in the plot. Whether or not any 
members of this once-violcnt movement 
were implicated, the IRA would formerly 
have been only too glad to claim the victory 
over Nelson for its own. But with the years 
some IRA followers seem to be tending 
towards a conventionally moderate left-wing 
mood. There is, after all, no party even 
mildly socialist in leanings in the republic 
now. The Republican Labour movement 
in Northern Ireland has gathered followers, 
since the collapse of the official Northern 
Ireland Labour party into Protestant sec¬ 
tarianism. It is even possible that this wave 
of bombings has beeg started by a splinter 
group of 8emi-Pascist ultra-patriots, of the 
type, who bought with Franco , in Spain and 
formed die absurd Blueshirt movement in 
southern Ireland between the wars. 

whatever the distinctions to be made 
between varieties of nationalism, nope of 
them will calm fears in Northern Ireland 
that the coming fiftieth anniversary of the 
Easter Rising ip Dublin may. be celebrated 
by some outrage, across the border. The 
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Air Canada announces 

the 'WESTERN ARROW'■- 







Canada 


mom 


Every afternoon, from May 22nd. an Air 
Canada flight leaves London—bound for 
Western Canada. One flight a week non¬ 
stop to Vancouver. One non-stop to 
Edmonton. One non-stop to Calgary. Four 
flights non-stop to Winnipeg. That's Air 
Canada's new •western arrow service. 

Now Air Canada, the big Canadian airline, flies 
you to the West faster than, ever before. 

This new ’WESTERNarrow* service means that 
any day you can fly straight into Western Canada. 
With no time lost at stopping points en route. You 
leave in the afternoon, arrive the same evening I 

i 

•bast asp-atcp panties* te staler destinations. 

Air Canada's niw: • western arrow service 
starts on May 22nd»'Here are the details! 

Vanjafiver. Every. Saturday, a non-stop service 
leaving London at 1500 hours, arriving Vancouver 
1625 (local time). 

Calgary. Every Monday, a non-stop service leaving 
Lontilqn at 143d’fours, arriving Calgary 1520 
'‘“^^me). Thorton to Vancouver. 



Edmonton. Every Thursday, a non-stop service 
leaving London at 1720, arriving Edmonton 1800 
(local timeij, Then on to Calgary and Vancouver. 
Winnipeg. Four flights a week from London to 
Winnipeg (two via Glasgow), then on vie Calgary 
or Edmont^h to Vancouver. 


Every ‘westernarrow* flight will have the 
same superb Air Canada service. You fly in comfort 
in a big DC-8 jet, in the care of a crew and cabin 
staff noted for their warmth and friendlineaa. ’ 

For further detei/a about the ‘WESTERNARROW* 
consult your tre vet agent 

AIR 

CANADA 

$ 

1«« REGENT ST, LONDON, W.l. MAYFAIR T233. 
AN6 OFFICES IN GLASOOW, DUBLIN, SHANNON. 
BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER ANO LEEDS. 





Lagan Bridge, Belfa.it. Civil Engineering Contractors: CHARLES BRAND <£ SON LTD., 33 WELBECK ST., LONDON, IK/ 

CHARLES BRAND SKILL HELPS 


TO BUILD THE NEW ULSTER 


THE SWEEPING MODERN LINES of the 
new Lagan Bridge, being built by Charles Brand 
in the heart of Belfast, are a vital part of the 
design for the new Ulster. 

The new. bridge, with its approach roads, fly¬ 
overs and pedestrian subways, will speed the 
city’s traffic and eventually link with a planned 
network of roads and motorways. When com¬ 
pleted, this road system will bring two thirds of 
Northern Ireland within half an hour’s travelling 
time from Belfast, with direct road access to the 
city itself and to Belfast Harbour. 

LARGEST DRY DOCK IN EUROPE. Another 
massive contribution to the plan for Ulster de¬ 
velopment is the new million dry dock being 

built by Charles Brand in Belfast Harbour, noo 
feet long, 165 feet wjfie, the dock can take the 
biggest ships in commission. New construction 
^engineering techniques will be employed by 
^ Biand in the building of the dock, which will be 
the largest dry dock in Europe. Brand are also 
concerned in the Donegal Quay development, 
building drive-on, drive-off loading ramps. 
THE ROADS AND PORTS OF ULSTER, 
already offering industry a weU-organi§ed trahs- 
port service, will benefit still more as the hnpact of 
the new Ulster plan for prosperity gets underway. 
Together with growth towns and new cities, with 



ready land, labour and services, these mod¬ 
em communication facilities will attract an 
increasing number of industrial enterprises. 

Ulster Initiative works not only for Ulster, but 
also for the economic growth of Britain. 
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shedding of any drop ot blqod would revive 
all the fears that both parts of inland have 
been carefully getting rid of, under the 
sensible guidance of their two prime minis¬ 
ters. 

It is essential for the good name of the ■ 
Irish Republic that the dynamiters be 
brought before the courts, very soon. The 
worse possible course would be for the gov¬ 
ernment to use its powers of detention with- 


BELIZE AND GUATEMALA 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

out trial on this occasion. Both governments 
in Ireland hive such powers at tbdrconj* 
mand. They have sometimes been-used in 
the republic in cases of political offences 
where nobody would give evidence against a 
prisoner, or where the government had 
reason to bel'evc that no jury would convict. 
If the abandonment of such powers can only 
come after the island is united, then let that 
day be soon. 


997 

already been surprisingly generous; it has 
evetf put askfe £l million to help build a 
• capital hi the hills hear Roaring Creek. 

The only other country in central and 
south America to have afforded the luxury 
of recently moving its capital is Brazil, ana 
influential people in Baize question the 
priorities. They say the time tor building 
a capital away from the hurricane coast 
may come when Belize like Peru is making 
a fortune from, say, the schools of 
anchovies discovered bat year by accident 
off the coral reefs by an .aqualung photo¬ 
graphic team. But an early settlement with 
Guatemala, leading to full ferf 
in igdS, wpuld be cheap at the 


FRENCH AID 

Tighter purse 

T he signs that French aid has been re¬ 
ceding are confirmed by the “ Survey 
of French Aid to Developing Countries.’’ 
issued recently by the French embassy in 
London; This is particularly significant 
be^MK France is, next to America, much 
the hugest exporter of funds to poor coun¬ 
tries, Thus ? in both the main donor 
nations, aid is stagnant or declining despite 
their growing wealth. 

The French survey shows that grants 
from the budget—only part, but in many 
ways the most significant part, of aid—fell 
from $614 million in 1963 to $560 million 
in 1964 and to $488 million in 1965; a 
drop of about a quarter in two years. This 
was mainly due to reduced aid for Algeria 
(a fall of $60 million between 1964 and 
1965) and black Africa (a drop of $35 mil¬ 
lion from 1964 to 65) which was not wholly 
compensated for by an increase in aid out¬ 
side the franc area. However, countries 
outside the former French empire did get 
15 per cent of budget funds in 1965 against 
8 per cent in 1964; this fits in with the 
recommendations of the Jeanneney report 
of 1964, calling for more diversified aid 
policies. 

This diversification is healthy. So is the 
fact that the much-criticised French sub¬ 
sidies to balance the budgets of the new 
African states have also fallen. But so have 
investments. This is partly due to the 
failure to use old credits, a familiar African 
problem. On the other,hand, long-term 
private investment is rising (from $275 mil¬ 
lion in i960 to $340 million in 1964). 
Technical assistance figure* also remain 
buoyant. With nearly 29,006 teachers 
abroad, France is way ahead of any other 
country in the world in the export of its 
culture through the schools. France also 
continues to put more of its national product 
into aid than any other western country (1.3 
per cent of gross national product on the 
strictest computation whereas no other 
country, on the same standards, gets near 
the 1 per cent mark). But the current trend 
is downwards all the same. 


Marmalade, mahogany 
and the Vatican 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT • 

ith an unhurriedness typical of in January. 

British Honduras, the leader of the , Th® next step should be an early meeting 
opposition, Mr Philip Goldson, waited in New York, which is likely to concen- 
until the end of the Queen’s five-week tour (rate more on economic than political 
of the Caribbean to ask why his country' matters. The Guatemalans are now 
was the only colony or Commonwealth state probably looking for .ways to drop. the 

in the area that she was not visiting. The claim quietly without losing face. The 

diplomatic answer to this is no doubt to leaders of Guatemala’s four partners in 

suggest that the extra 500 miles on from the central American common market made 

Jamaica would have extended the tour too it clear ihey would welcome a ‘ separate 

far. What was the real reason? Certainly independent Belize when the British 

not any apprehensions about lack of loyalty. Honduran prime minister, Mr George 

Boycotts ihay have been practised in Price, toured their countries in 1964 . 

British Guiana and mooted in Jamaica, but Moreover, the Guatemalans, who recognise 

none among the 110 , 00 (f British Hondu- that economic development h an essential 

rans has any such chip on his shoulder. weapon in their battle with the guerrillas, 

Their adherence to cricket and English are anxious for British help in ending the 

marmalade would gladden the heart of a tiresome impasse over their long-standing 

Douglas-Home. sterling debt. 

No, the decision to omit British Hondu- The sterling debt issue is as complicated 
ras (or Belize as the ruling People’s United if not quite as ancient as the boundary 

party has called it since self-government claim. The Guatemalans have often 

two years ago) seems to have been made asserted that they rid themselves of any 

to avoid offending Guatemala at a delicate obligaiton by calling a settlement meeting 

stage of negotiations over the Guatemalan in wartime London (to which however 
claim to its eastern neighbour. The claim important bondholders in the Vatican were 

dates back more than a century. The unable to come). The World Bank has 

Guatemalans assert that all lands under the thought otherwise, and refuses now to 

nominal sovereignty of the Spanish Cap- lend Guatemala anything until the debt is 

taincy-Gencral passed to them with their settled. World Bank help is vital if nickel 

independence from Spain. The British exploitation is to start, 

thought the matter was settled by the 1859 The stumbling block to Guatemala pay- 
treaty in which the Guatemalans apparently ing the Vatican off is that students and 

accepted British rights (they wanted allies some of their ciders have made it a matter 

against American freebooters at the time). of national pride not to pay off what is 

But since the 1930 s the claim has been now called 11 the English debt.” If Britain 

erupting more frequently than most quietly assumed responsibility for it—it 

Guatemalan volcanoes. amounts to little more than £ 400 , 000 — 

Britain twice offered to accept the juris- and perhaps (fulfilling article seven a 

diction of The Hague, once over the non- century late) offered technical aid to build 

implementation of article seven in the a good road from Belize westwards into 

treaty, under which both sides agreed to Peten to open up the mahogany forests, 

build a road from the Caribbean, and later the end of the dispute should be in sight, 

on the whole boundary question. Guatemala Guatemalans could represent it in 
refused both offers. Finally, in 1963, it broke victorious terms, especially since Britain 

off diplomatic relations with Britain. But has made it clear that an independent 

last year it accepted the idea of mediation Belize will be .responsible for its own, de- 

by an American lawyer picked by President fence and foreign affairs; nobody has 

Johnson. Mr Bethuel Webster, a senior suggested air Antigua-type association with 

partner in the firm of Mr John Lindsay, Britain. Objections to this course for 

mayor of New York, made an excellent settlement centre on Treasury tight- 

impression when he visited both countries fistedness, but over Belize Whitehall has 
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Government by 
closed circle 

WASHINGTON, DC 

T wo newly unveiled schemes, one major and one minor, for 
reorganising the State Department reveal something of the 
problem of staffing his Administration that has afflicted President 
Johnson persistently and seems to be getting worse. The larger 
change entrusts formal responsibility for “ the overall direction, co¬ 
ordination and supervision of interdepartmental activities of the 
United States government overseas ” to the Secretary of State. 
(The usual exception is made of the actions of military com¬ 
manders in the field, which remain the prerogative of the Defence 
Department.) Experience will show what the new arrangement and 
the subsidiary realignments of authority that accompany it amount 
to in practice. On the face of it, they place in the State Department 
a function that has belonged, if in a less formal way, to the office in 
the White House headed until last week by Mr McGeorge Bundy 
as the President’s Special Assistant for National Security. The 
other piece of reorganisation eliminates the State Department’s 
always controversial Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs and 
its particularly controversial administrator, Mr Abba Schwartz ; 
indeed, the reorganisation appears to have had no other purpose. 
Mr Schwartz is known as # champion of open immigration policies 
and of the liberal approach to movement across frontiers. 

Implicit in the new allocation of responsibility for the foreign 
activities of the government is a decision not to seek a replacement 
of equivalent weight for Mr McGeorge Bundy. Mr Bundy, brought 
from Harvard University by Kennedy. Wi fef five years 

the focal point at which the many threads of external policy cdtfit 
together in the White House ; he has now gone to head the Ford 
Foundation. The tacit decision by the President not to replace 
him fully, and the overt decision within the State Department to 
get rid of Mr Schwartz, underline two related facts which have 
been apparent in Washington for some time. On the one band the 
President experiences difficulty in getting new men of the calibre 
of Mr Bundy to come and work in his Administration. On the 
other, prickly and non-conforming men like Mr Schwartz are not 
welcome- in official Washington today. The tendency towards 
blandness and compliance in the upper reaches of government 
accentuates, but is also reinforced by, Mr Johnson's inability to 
recruit new men of the first rank. 

The fate of Mr Bundy’s “ little State Department ” in the White 
House is especially illustrative of this trend toward conformity. 
Regular foreign service officers have long been irritated by the 
major, often pre-eminent, part played by the Bundy office. The 
decision to down-grade, in effect, Mr Bundy’s office goes hand in 
hand with the presumed though still unannounced decision to 
replace him with his assistant, Mr Robert Komer, an able civil 
servant but scarcely a policy-maker of the first rank. Although un¬ 
officially there is talk of the impossibility of “ finding another 
Bundy,” the truth is that no attempt to do so was made. 

The forced resignation of Mr Schwartz through the elimination 
of his bureau may not compare in importance with the apparent 
emasculation of the Bundy office, but it shows up the trend even 
more sharply. A liberal Democrat and a friend of the late Mrs 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Mr Schwartz was brought into the government 
from his Washington law practice by President Kennedy for the 



.President at Watson's ear 


express purpose of broadening policy on immigration and on the 
admission of Foreigners to the United States. Last year's immigra¬ 
tion Act, at least up to the point when Congress knocked it about, 
was bis work more than anybody’s. He took a common-sense 
liberal attitude about permitting visits by communists and other 
unorthodox persons from abroad and about permitting American 
citizens to visit countries that are not officially approved of. Leaving 
the murky manoeuvres of immigration politics on one side, his fall 
reflects the difficulties that the habitual dissenter has if he is to 
survive in the Johnson Administration. The manner in which Mr 
Schwartz’s removal was engineered under cover of an economy 
drive, and wirmmt Ms-knowledge iiftfti ail hSd bWff Settled, t$ 
causing bitter complaint among some of his colleagues. 

But the increasing homogenisation in the upper level of the 
Administration had become obvious long before these rearrange¬ 
ments were announced. Mr John Gardner’s appointment as Secre¬ 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare in July was a notable excep¬ 
tion to the general rule of promotion from within the bureaucracy. 
For one stunning week, when he appointed in succession Mr 
Gardner, Mr Goldberg to lead the mission to the United Nations 
and Mr Fortas to take Mr Goldberg’s seat on the Supreme Court, 
Mr Johnson broke out of the rut. But the rule reasserted itself all 
too quickly. In part it was a rule derived from necessity—from 
Mr Johnson's inability to lure men of stature from the universities 
or from the great corporations. 

A watershed in this regard was the President's failure last autumn 
to recruit a prominent business or academic leader for the new 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. After succes¬ 
sive overtures to half a dozen notable men had been rejected, Mr 
Johnson fell back on Mr Robert Weaver, the head of the agency 
which the new department was superseding. The first Negro mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet, Mr Weaver is an honest and Industrious but 
uninspired bureaucrat, scarcely likely to attract the talent and ideas 
which his department is going to need so badly. Since this frustra¬ 
tion the Administration has apparently all but given up looking 
outside its own ranks for new faces. A recent disappointment to 
many was the nomination of Mr Andrew Brimmer, Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs in the Department of Commerce, to 
the vacancy on the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. Mr Brimmer, also by coincidence a Negro, is expected to 
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take a moderately liteval stance on the board/tmt nobody can 
conceive of hixifr as an important new voice iff monetary policy. 
Nor is there any evidence that a search for such a figure was made. 

Mr Brimmer's appointment had been preceded by several other 
such lateral transfers within the Administration. When Mr Sargent 
. Shriver gave up his duties as Director of the Peace Corps, his 
successor was Mr Jack Hood Vaughn, while Mr Vaughn was re¬ 
placed as Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Atterican Affairs by 
Mr Lincoln Gordon, the Ambassador to Brazil. Mr Johnson’s 
selection for a new chairman of the Federal Power Commission 
was his special counsel at the White House, Mr Lee White. Mr 
Milton Seiner, who was Mr Weaver’s lieutenant at the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, has been transferred to the White 
House to take over most of Mr White's duties. All are competent 
men; it is the absence of new talent that stands out. Some of the 
difficulty that Mr Johnson has had, and which by now seems to 
be discouraging him from even looking at all actively outside the 
Administration’s ranks, can perhaps be traced to the hardships of 
working for him. From private secretary to member of the Cabinet, 
his subordinates are exposed to his sharp and imperious temper and 
to demands that can go beyond what is reasonable. Perhaps the 
hazards are unfairly magnified in the press and in cocktail party 
conversation, but the reports of them circulate widely. 

Such personal factors are not the whole story. As the war in 
Vietnam pre-empts human energies and material resources, it makes 
Washington a considerably less hospitable environment for talent, 
new or old. Not only has the war frozen foreign policy; it has 
down-graded the importance of Mr Johnson’s Great Society. The 
emphasis on paring down the estimates for domestic programmes 
in the Budget, as against thinking of new things to be done, calls 
more for the steady bureaucrat than for the innovator from outside 
government. 

The increasingly inbred characteristics of the Johnson Admini¬ 
stration have heightened the dolorous quality of Washington this 
winter, no doubt making outsiders less inclined to jump on the 
Administration's treadmill than they were already. This is the 
greater pity when one contemplates the floundering of some of 
last year's imaginative projects—Mr Johnson’s war on poverty is 
one among several examples. Even more in domestic than in 
foreign affairs (if that is possible), the Administration's critics feel 
thar it needs new blood, not only for the sake of fresh ideas but to 
get it moving out of its frozen postures. How faint is the prospect 
of any such infusion can be seen in the continuing rise in the 
influence of the President's notably conservative confidential 
assistant, Mr Marvin Watson. Mr Watson is credited with having 
worked closely with some of the foreign service’s regular officers 
to eliminate Mr Schwartz’s job at the State Department. The 
mutual distaste between Mr Watson, a former executive of a Texas 
steel company with the temperament of an efficiency expert, and 
'Mr Bundy, the patrician intellectual, was well known at the White 
House. Now that Mr Bundy is gone without a suitable successor, 
while Mr Watson commands more power than ever, Washington, 
for the foreseeable future, expects to see mainly the same old faces. 


Appropriate Act 

T he Constitution of the United States gives Congress specific 
power to enforce u by appropriate legislation ” the Fifteenth 
Amendment which provides that “ the right of citizens ... to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged ... by any state on account 
of race, colour or previous condition of servitude.” Thus the 
only doubt tbout last A ugust’t Voting Rights Act was whether it 
was 11 appropriate.’* The Statew^JSouth Carolina, challenging the 
Act at once, argued that it was not. To the southern lawyers 
it seemed “ inappropriate,” that is, unfair, to take the fact that 


less than half the population of voting age had participated in 
the 1964 elections in a state or district as evidence that literacy 
tests or other qualifications for voting were being used there to 
discriminate against Negro voters. The Southerners contended 
that the small turnout at elections in their states was the conse¬ 
quence of poverty, illiteracy and apathy; that the Act was 
arbitrary because it did not cover other states where less than 
half the potential electorate voted but where there were no 
literacy tests; and that Congress did not have power to rule on 
qualifications for voting because these were the concern of the 
states. 

The United States Attorney General replied that literacy tests 
had undoubtedly been “ widely and persistently used as engines of 
racial discrimination” and that earlier legislative and judicial 
efforts to enforce the Fifteenth Amendment had proved slow and 
ineffective. On Monday the Supreme Court endorsed this view 
unanimously, agreeing that the “ unremitting*and ingenious 
defiance of the Constitution” in the past necessitated “sterner 
and more elaborate measures ” in order to satisfy the “ clear com¬ 
mands ” of the Fifteenth Amendment. Thus the 1965 Civil Rights 
Act was “ an appropriate means for carrying out Congress’s con¬ 
stitutional responsibilities.” That part of the Act involved an 
“ uncommon exercise of constitutional power ” was admitted and 
this part was unacceptable to Mr Justice Black, a Southerner but 
also a most distinguished liberal. His objection was only to the 
section which gives the federal courts power to interfere with 
the right of the states to legislate, by requiring that those which 
have been forced to abandon voting tests must secure the approval 
of the Attorney General or of the District Court in Washington 
for any new voting laws that may be enacted. 

The South Carolinian case was decided with unprecedented 
speed, only seven months after the Act had been signed and less 
than two after the case had been argued, so that the 80.000 voters 
already Registered with the help of the federal examiners pro¬ 
vided for under the Act, and those to be registered in the future, 
would not be challenged when they came to the polling booths 
in this spring’s primary elections m rjhoofie candidates tor next 
NOveifibfcf’s contests. Even now less than half of the 4,500,000 
eligible Negroes in the southern states are on the voting registers 
and an intensive campaign is once more being mounted by the civil 
rights organisations not only to get them registered but also to 
get them to the polls. When they arrive there, however, they will 
find Negro candidates for both state and local office on mere of 
the ballots than ever before. 


Pulling transport together 

T o a Congress conspicuously less receptive to domestic chores 
than it was last year, the President has sent two more—the 
reorganisation of government agencies which deal with the $120 
billion-a-year transport industry and the filling out of thin places 
in federal aid for health and education. Neither is profoundly 
stirring. To co-ordinate the thirty-five federal programmes affect¬ 
ing transport is an ambition a generation old. Out of a mere 
eleven of them Mr Johnson proposes to make a new Department 
of Transport, the twelfth with Cabinet statu* Its main jobs would 
be to develop transport by promoting research into new technologies 
and encouraging private enterprise to take advantage of it, and 
to increase the safety of Americans. 

The heart of the new department would be the office of the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation (and its head, 
perhaps, the present Under Secretary, Mr Alan Boyd). In addi¬ 
tion it would embrace the Bureau of Public Roads (which spends 
about $4 billion of the $6 billion a year devoted to transport), 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the Maritime Administration (which 
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PROTEUS 

the aero-engine that 
started a revolution 

Chosen for the world’s largest hovercraft 
Powerplant for the fastest fighting ships of 8 navies 
4 million flying hours in Britannia aircraft 
Generates electrical power for industry 


'T'HE Bristol Siddeley Proteus, chosen as the 
X powerplant for the new, large-capacity 
hovercraft, began its working 
life conventionally enough in 
a Britannia airliner. 

Millions of flying hours later, it broke with 
convention by powering a fast naval vessel. 

This was a major breakthrough in marine 
propulsion: a lightweight gas turbine afloat, 


with four times 

more power per lb 

weight than any marine engine. 

Next, Proteus was installed in a village 
in south-west England, supplying the inhab¬ 
itants with 2,700 kW of electricity at peak 
periods. 

This opened up a new prospect of electrical 
generation for power authorities and industry. 


including high-output, mobile 
power stations. 

Other interesting applications 
may well await this most versatile of engines. 
Meantime, it can already justifiably dattn la 
have caused a revolution in power. 

Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited. Execu¬ 
tive Headquarters: Mercury House % I9S 
Knlghtsbridge , London SW7, England. 


Bristol Siddeley supply the power 
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TMs emmmemmi <sfpearset%m«tter tfrecori oxty, 

&SJ3Stifr 

$30,000,009 

115,000,000 

International Standard Electric Corporation 

6% Sinking Fund Debentures due 1986 

$15,000,000 

ISE Finance Holdings S.A. 

AVt% Sinking Fund Debenture* due 1986 

Convertible on sad after January 1,1907, into Common Stock of 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 

Those securities were offered and sold optside the United States in 
Units consisting of $500 principal amount of each issue of Debentures. 

Kuhn, Loeb ft Cs. Laiard Frirss ft Co. 

Dillon, Read ft Co. bic. The First Boston Corporation 

Algomene Bank Nederland N.V. Amaterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Bancs Cemmerciak Italians 

Banud’America e d’ltalia Banca Nationals del Lavoro BankofLondon&SouthAmsrica Banquede Bruxelles S. A. 

Umk«l 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Baa SA. Banque Nationale pour k Commerce et (’Industrie S.A. Baring Brothers & Co. 

. Limited 

Commerzbank AG Comptoir National d*Eaconipte de Paris Creditanstalt-Bankverein Credit Lyonnais 
Den Danske Landmandsbank Deutsche Bank AG Dominion Securities Corporation Dresdner Bank AG 

Limited 

Htmbros Bank R. Henriques jr. Hill, Samuel & Co. Kjpbenhavns Handekbank Kleinwort, Benson 

Limited Limited Limited 

Krodietbank N.V. Lazard Brothers ft Co., Ltd. Lazard Freres et Cic. Mediobanca 

Midland Bank Samuel Montagu ft Co. Morgan ft Cie SA. Morgan Grenfell ft Co. 

Limited Limited Limited 

Privatbanken i Kj^benhavn de Rothschild Freres N. M. Rothschild & Sons J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

Limited 

Skandmaviska Banken Societf Gkcrah Societe General*: de Banque SA. Stock holms Enskilda Bank 
Svenska Handolabanken S. G. Warburg ft Co. Banco di Roma Berliner Handela-Gesellschaft 

Limited 

Brinckmann, Wirti ft Co. Credit Commercial de France Credits italiano 

Euramerica-Finansiaria Internazionale, S.p.A. Goteborgs Bank Holandsche Bank-Onie N.V. Mees&Hope 
da Neuflite, ScMumbergor ft Cie. Pierson, Heldring ft Pierson Sveriges (Creditbank 

Blyth ft Co., Inc. Dreiel Harriman Ripky Eastman Dillon, Union Securities ft Co. Goldman, Sacha & Ca 

ScouritiM Corporation 

Kidder, Peabody ft Co. Lehman Brothers Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. MsrriD Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ft Smith 

1 near porn ted Securities Underwriter Limited 

Smith, Barney & Co. White, Weld & C<k Paribas Corporation Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 

Incorporated 

Bacho A Co. Burnham and Company Clark, Dodge ft Ce. Dominkk ft Dominick, 4 HaHgarten ft Co. 

km Mrpnrated , ts Inpeg p ers t s d - - Inceirparnted * 

>;$jkj!kn»Stone W.EJfuttanftGe. Mode}, Roland &€o., Inc. LF.RothschildftCe. SwUaAmericanCorporatioa 

’ IssNgentsd 

Mw YorkiN. Y., March 9,1966. 
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distributed ship subsidies), the safety functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board (the 
agencies which regulate the railways and airlines), as well as such 
oddities as the Great Lakes Pilotage Administration. 

Last year 55,000 Americans were killed in. accidents connected 
with transport, most of them on the roads. Under the proposed 
Traffic Safety Act, the states would be given larger grants to make 
the roads safer, a national centre would be created to do research 
on the problem and the federal government would be given 
authority to set standards of safety for motor cars. If after two 
years the motor industry itself had not set up satisfactory standards, 
the government could step in with mandatory ones—something 
which worries design-conscious Detroit, probably excessively. 

Otherwise Congress is likely to find little that is controversial. 
Most regulatory and rate-making functions arc left untouched, to 
the satisfaction of industries which prefer to deal with familiar, 
sympathetic faces ; however the President would like the right to 
appoint the chairman of the ICC, the only regulatory agency which 
rotates the post among its members. The message is indeed notable 
for not saying anything about economic policies for transport. 
President Kennedy got nowhere when he attempted to encourage 
competition among its various forms and to put this on a fairer 
basis. So far President Johnson has not tried. 


Healthy and wise 

P resident Johnson's goal is to give every American all the 
education he can absorb and the best of health care. But last 
year's big steps forward toward this goal and the budget stringencies 
resulting from the war in Vietnam mean that this year’s innova¬ 
tions must be few and, in their early stages at least, comparatively 
inexpensive. One which is made necessary by last year’s 
“ medicare ’* law—hospital care for the elderly, which begins on 
July 1st—is the modernisation of urban hospitals. The propor¬ 
tion of occupied beds is expected to jump from 70 to 85 per cent 
and, according to the President, a third of all beds are in hospitals 
which by American standards are obsolete. He offers generous 
loan guarantees and grants in the future, but in the coming year 
only chicken feed for planning. Grants are also proposed to 
encourage the training of technologists and other workers needed 
by the hospitals. Given the great increase in spending on health, 
reorganisation of the federal Public Health Service, particularly to 
attract and retain capable people, is overdue. States and com¬ 
munities are also to be encouraged to plan their health programmes 
in a comprehensive way. Changes are proposed in the federal con¬ 
tribution tOithe long-established system of providing cheap lunches 
and free milk in schools; the idea is to direct more of this help 
to the really needy, even providing free breakfasts for some who 
come empty to school. Congress, however, is cool about turning 
the scheme into an aspect of the war against poverty. 

In education an attempt is also being made to direct aid to 
schools and children which need it most, at the expense of the 
better-off; this too is running into congressional headwinds, par¬ 
ticularly as it means a cut in the long-standing subsidy to schools 
which must educate the children of large numbers of federal em¬ 
ployees. Head Start, the programme for underprivileged pre¬ 
school children, is being given a reward for success ; it is being 
nearly doubled. One interesting innovation is $5 million to help 
schools overcome overcrowding and the problem of residential 
segregation. But even in education, so dear to the President’s 
heart, economies are visible: after a transitional period loans to 
college students are to be financed privately (though with a govern¬ 
ment subsidy), thus lightening the apparent load on the federal 
Budget. 


New York's 
gaping gap 
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NEW YORK. REVENUES | 

E veryone has known all 
along that Mayor Lind- 

say would have to raise addi- balanced ,, 

tional revenue. New York |wn»«i 

City’s deficit for this fiscal T 1 

year, which ends in June, is ws MT 

expected to exceed $400 mil- Sam commwon on city riwno* 
lion on a budget of $3.9 billion; next year, with spending up to 
$4.6 billion, the gap is due to widen to $600 million. The Mayor 
can either cut expenditures or find new sources of revenue. But 
given the rapid erosion of the services provided by the city—in 
education, transport, health, law enforcement and so on—Mr 
Lindsay really has no choice. New Yorkers, however, already 
complain that, with a graduated state tax of between 5 and 10 
per cent on incomes and sales taxes that add up to 5 per cent, they 
pay the highest rates in the country. Since President Johnson is 
concerned about America's cities and Governor Rockefeller is up 
for re-clection this year, it was tempting to assume that Mr 
Lindsay s trips to Washington and Albany, the state capital, would 
somehow result in additional money for the city. But he has 
returned empty-handed and now everyone has to face the fact that 
New Yorkers will have to pay the bill themselves. 


Mr Lindsay's remedy is straightforward. He has proposed a 
“ complete tax programme ": an increase in water and property 
taxes, a tax on corporate income, a 50 per cent jump in the tax 
on share transfers and a graduated tax on personal incomes. The 
income tax would hit commuters as well as city dwellers. Not 
surprisingly almost every economic group except the poor is up 
in arms. Property owners protest that rents, which are high 
already, will have to rise. Businessmen moan that new taxes will 
drive industry and its executives out of town. The New York 
Stock Exchange has threatened to sail across the Hudson river to 
New Jersey. In an election year neither political party in Albany 
is keen about supporting the programme, as the Legislature must 
before the City Council can approve it. To escape responsibility, 
the legislators are asking the City Council to endorse the tax 
measures in advance. But the council, which is controlled by the 


Democrats, has not yet been won over by the Republican Mayor. 
Before the battle is over Mr Lindsay may well have to call upon 
the poor (mainly Negroes and Puerto Rican9) as well as upon 
liberal middle-class voters for support. The danger is that by that 
time he may have had to anger the poor by raising the fate on 
public transport to twenty-five cents. 


China out of the cupboard 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN CHICAGO 

T he President said that it would never get through Congress, 
Congress said that the American people would never stand for 
it and the people (although nobody asked them) said that the 
President must have his reasons for not bringing it up. And so, 
for fifteen years, any proposal for change, modification or even 
discussion of American policy towards Communist China was still¬ 
born or died of under-exposure. In March, 1964, a lone brave 
warrior named Fulbright made a speech on the Senate floor calling 
not for diplomatic recognition of China, not for inviting her into 
the United Nations, but for introducing “ an element of flexibility ” 
into the American approach to China. He received 12,000 letters, 
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two-thirds of thorn favourable, but the citadel was Acvjnovcd. Two 
years Jater, having tackled Vietnam, Fufbrigtn the Foolhardy is 
once again aiming, his slingshot at America’s China policy. 

The first witnesses before this week’s full-dress public hearings 
of Senator Fulbnght’s Foreign Relations Committee were Pro¬ 
fessors Doak Barnett and John King Fairbanks who as leading 
China scholars represent the most liberal sector of American opinion 
on the subject. Professor Barnett recommended bringing Com- 
Aiunist China gradually out of diplomatic isolation, first by en¬ 
couraging unofficial contacts and non-strategic trade and then later 
by ^cognition and admission to the United Nations. This was a 
radical programme for the Senators, perhaps, but it was one that 
bad already been endorsed by citizens’ groups throughout the 
country. For during the past year Americans have begun to 
look again at China policy and to advocate some sort of modifi¬ 
cation in if. 

The ferment over the Vietnamese war, particularly fear that the 
war may bring a direct collision between China and the United 
States, combined with long pent-up frustration over China pro¬ 
duced tins movement. Even though it began with a conference 
at Berkeley in December, 1964, its movers were not the M Vietniks ” 
for which that university is notorious. Almost all were middle- 
class and middle-aged ; the approach was through lectures, con¬ 
ferences, study groups and publications. The conference idea 
travelled to Washington, DC, where a few Congressmen and 
Senators, church leaders, Quakers and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce were brought in. Speakers fanned out westward and 
ihc League of Women Voters and the American Association of 
University Women produced long reading lists for their study 
projects on modern China. In the colleges, China courses expanded 
and an inter-university lobby group, Americans for Reappraisal 
of our Far Eastern Policy, did just that. Among their best speakers 
were McCarthy-scarred old China hands who were emerging from 
ten years of political seclusion to lecture and write on ihe need 
for a new’ approach to China. 


C limaxing what the Chinese might cal) the Year of the Con¬ 
ference was a series of international meetings of China 
scholars in Chicago and five other Midwestern cities last month. 
More missionary than academic, the conferences sought to bring 
new perspectives on China, especially foreign first-hand ones, to the 
Middle Vfcst. An informal survey of 650 observers at a large 
public session in Chicago indicates cither that the conferees had 
done their job too well or that they had been preaching to the con¬ 
verted. In any case, Senator Fulbright: 98 per cent of the Chicago 
audience favoured seeking cultural relations with Communist 
China, 90 per cent advocated trade relations, 88 per cent admission 
to the United Nations (66 per cent opposed the expulsion of 
Nationalist China) and 87 per cent approved diplomatic recogni¬ 
tion. The same survey conducted at a lecture on China in Billings, 
Montana, showed smaller majorities in favour of cultural relatipps, 
trade add rttognitid* idd outright opposition tfe jCoromiltpst China's 
admission to the United Nations. 

The old China journalist, Mr A. T. Steele, who recently sounded 
out leaders of opinion for bis new book, “ The American People 
and China,” also found that the public does take a noticeably more 
flexible view of China than either the Administration or Congress 
and that there is “ general public support ” for increased contacts 
and communication with the mainland. He noted that eagerness 
for relations with China varied along the obvious geographical 
lines: it is strongest on the west coast, especially in San Francisco 
which hankers after its old trading connection, followed along the 
liberality scale by the internationally-minded east coast, the mid¬ 
west and finally the soitfhern and mountain states where those who 
hate Negroes usually Jtpfc China too. 
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Fire in the delta 

L ast month Air Force police turned Negroes and civil rights 
workers out of a virtually abandoned military base near 
Greenville, Mississippi, where they had taken shelter from the 
near-freezing weather. The squatters had no right to be there 
bur the invasion brought home to the federal authorities the fact 
that desperate Negroes, without jobs and some without food, were 
no longer prepared to submit uftprotesringly to their mourning 
misery. Too many missionaries, secular and religious, have been 
telling them about their rights. In Washington programmes of 
help which had long been held up suddenly started to move. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity hastily approved a grant of $1.2 
million to the state’s Department of Public Welfare to pay for 
the distribution of surplus food which is provided free by the 
government. The Greenville base has been tufned over to the 
state to house retraining schemes and grants have been made for 
adult education and the teaching of skills to the unemployed farm 
workers. Head Start, which provides pre-school education for 
under-privileged children, was given $5.6 million instead of the 
expected $3 million—over the objections of Mississippi’s white 
congressional delegation. Other ideas for help are being mulled 
over in a capital which up to now has channelled the bulk of poverty 
money to the simmering big cities. 

Negroes living in the backward, cotton-growing Mississippi 
delta have always been poor and racially oppressed but recently they 
have felt the full force of the Technological revolution on the 
farms. weed-killer instead of jobs for “ choppers,” mechanical 
pickers instead of human bands. Now comes ihe last straw—the 
cotton surplus; new federal incentives to grow less: may rake up 
to a third of the land out of cotton and up to a half of the Negro 
labour force out of work. Many Misrissippians would starve if 
it were not for the dreary diet of flour, dried milk, “ grits ” and 
tinned beef from America’s surplus stocks : a third of the popula¬ 
tion is defined as “ poor.'’ What has been holding up the money 
to speed a wider distribution of such food is the new insistence of 
the federal authorities that counties give assurances that there will 
be no racial discrimination in the process—no black-listing of 
Negroes who vote, no forcing of Negroes to line up separately. 

Free food, of course, is only a stop-gap. But the same racial 
blight makes it terribly difficult to get programmes to end poverty 
going in the South. Whites charge that federal money is used 
improperly to finance civil rights activities and refuse to 
countenance community action programmes in which, under federal 
law, the poor (and that means Negroes) must have a voice. The 
Gvil Rights Commission is berating federal agencies for not using 
their powers, under the 1964 civil rights Act, to withhold federal 
aid from local governments which discriminate against Negroes; 
a cautious beginning has been made where some school districts 
are concerned. Others argue that these powers are political 
dynamite and that in the short run using them would hurt the 
poor. There are ways round the problem through voluntary organi¬ 
sations (one called Save our Delta was set up last year to tap 
the wide range of federal aids). , But it is a long way round. 


Just words about bbnds? 

NEW YORK 

T he Treasury and die Federal Reserve Board are getting ready 
to apply a microscope to the market in government securities. 
But bond dealers in &ew York, the centre of the market, say that 
the government’s' jpyestigators would be better advised to come 
cquipped with tourniquets and tesusdutors. The fedenl.agendes 
emphas is ed, m announcing ihe study, that they did not intend 
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tOO: 


Ithe collected works 

OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. Jofrji-Stevas 


The LITERARY ESSAYS: VOLUMES I & II 
with an introduction by Sir William Haley, 
Editor of The Times 


“BftgehOtV' wrings tavefor sofong-bcen enjttyedlindrestcettied; 
by all sensible people, mat it remains a ’ myStefy whyfiehas 
never until now had full textual justice done to him.'-' 

John Raymond) Financial Times ' 


every thing in this noble edition does Bagchot proud— 
editing, annotation, index and printing." 

Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times 


' We are deeply indebted to Mr. St, John-Stevas for giving us 

I our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century." 

Kingdey Afar tin. Punch 


' Mi. Sf. John-Stevas is doing Rugehot proud, and the enterprise 
^ in no way out of sc do. He is more than jusr higliiy readable. 
He should be read," 

The Tima Literary Supplement 


\ \ . a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 


penary concern. 


Anthony Burgess, Spectator 


:i. 


-V' 


Priop !>$&-; fo^jthc^set of two volumes*: popt free by surface 
4( atfy fi|rrefjgie world except the U.Sf’.A. and Philipp- 
Idte an edition published by the Harvard University 
^available, ’ 

ikm volumes wMi.be published on completion as follows: 

' . HISTORICAL: VOLUME III 

! +OLrridALl VOLUMES IV & V 
ECONOMIC: VOLUMES VI & VII 
LETTERS & MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS: 

VOLUME VIII 



Nowadays, more and more British businessmen are going to Japin to 
open up new fields, forge new links with Japanese concerns. Yck foe 
success of your trip can often hinge on your knowing some of thji jlocstl 
customs. 

For this reason JAL have*produced both a ‘Businessman's Gittlc to, 
Japan' and a gramophone record of Japanese nfcraScs vital forthejiri^. * 
In the guide you’ll find lists of Banks and tJ&eir address^. Notts on' 
importing and exporting goods. Good hotels. Hpw fo ehtcrtajniu 
Japan and how you’ll;bc entertained. Rules of etiquette. Ev^rynui§^ 
The record will help "you perfect your Japanese phrasep. And Jvnwi^ 
every record comes a phonetic version of the phrases to give yoiifev^ 
greater assistance. - . ijj 

Both guide and record arc part of the superb JAL service yougejjj 
Jrou intend flying to Japan. Also coming with the airline tin 
typically, courteous Eastern service, comfort and marvellous food J You 
arrive in Japan feeling fresh and ready for work. Please wtitefqrpour 
FREE copies of the guide and record to Dept . 8. j 


© 


iMMA/ A!R LINK9 

S Hanover Street. Loiui-m Wi.Tel: Hyde Paft3l)( 
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NEW ISSUE 


These securities hating been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$30,000,000 

PepsiCo Overseas Corporation 

\Vt% Guaranteed Debentures Due 1981 

j 

Convertible at $93 per share on am] after September 1,1967 into Capital Stock of, and 
Unconditionally Guaranteed ns to payment of Principal and Interest by, PepsiCo, Inc* 


Laxard Fibres & Co. 


Alton ft Company 

. Incorporated 

Morrill Lynch, Pierre, Fenner ft Smith 

Seem itic, I'mk'i writer Limited 

Hill, Samuel ft Co. Limited 

Belgium 

Banque do Bruxelles, S. A. . Banque Lambert S. C. S. Kredietbank N. V. Societe Generate de Banque, 8. A. 

\ Dt'iunai k 

Privatbanken i Kjoheuliavn Den Danske J,ftn<1in;iii'l»luiiik Kjobenhavns llandelshank 1L llenriques Jr. 

France 

Lazard Freres ft Cio. Basque Nationale pour le Commerce et l’ludiiNtrie Banque de Paris et den Pays-Bus, S. A. 
Banqno de Sues et de l’Union de* Mine* Banque de 1'Union Pariaienne Comptoir National d'Eseoinpte do Paris 

Credit Commercial de France S. A« Credit Lyonnais Morgan ft Cie S. A. de Nenflize, Selilnmbcrger & Cie. 
de Rothschild Freres Societe Generate S. A* 


Commerzbank 


Gei many 

Deutsche Bank 

Akficitg' <«•!••» luft 


Dresdner Bank 

Ak(k'nsviellM.lijf( 


Holland 

Algemene Bank Nederland N. V. Amsterdam-Botterdam Bank N. V. Meos & Hope Pierson, IVeldring ft Pierson 


Banes d'Amerioa e d'ltalia 
Skandinaviska Banken 


Laxard Brothers ft Co. 

Limited K . 

Samnol Montagu ft Co* 


Italy 

Banca Commerciale Itnliana 


Mediobanca 


Sweden 

Stockholm* Enskilda Bank 


Bunca Naxioitale del Lavoro 
Svenska Ilandelsbanken 


United Kingdom 

Bank of London ft South America 

Limited 

Morgan Grenfell ft Go. 


Hambros Bank 

Limited 

Jf. Ileary Schroder Wagg ft Co. 


Kleinwort, Benson 

Limited 

S. 6. Warburg ft Co. 

Limited 


United States 


Drexel Harriman Ripley 

Securltta Corporation 

Smith, Barney ft Co. 


Goldman, Sachs ft Co* 
Vkile, Weld & Co. 


Blytkft ConlMb The Ffcrat Boston Corporation 

Lehman Brothers Carl M* Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Burnham and Company . Clark, Dodge ft Co* Dominick ft Dominick, F. Elierstadt ft Co* Goodbody ft Co* 

f Incorporated Incorporated 

E. F. Button & Company Inc* , Ladenborg, Tbahnann ft Co, Model, Roland ft Co., Ine* Reynolds ft Co* 


Credit Suisse (Ganada) 


Other 


The Deltec Banking Corporation 

limited (Naa.au) 


March 3.1966 
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to look into or influence current miket but**# 

interested broadly in how the market for governmtiittecurida 
has evolved and performed during the nineteen-sixties, Officials 
noted that the decade thus far has been a * period of innovations 
affecting financial processes,” and added that they wanted to be 
in a position to cope with any resulting problems. Word of the 
study, the third of its kind since the early nineteen-fifties, brought 
a mixed reaction from the government bond fraternity. Beneath 
the bland language of the announcement, some hopeful dealers 
detected an edge of official concern over the plight of the firms 
handling government bonds, but others were irked because the 
government had waited this long to undertake a study of what 
they contend has been a visibly deteriorating situation* 

• The difficulties came to the surface last June when the ntdaat 
house specialising in government Securities, G F. Childs and 
Company, based in Chicago, withdrew from the business* At 
least ohe other firm, Blyth and Company, Inc., has lincehtl ved 
its trading in government bonds. Later, when most of the dozen 
nonbank firms that make a market in governments, for the Federal 
Reserve System and others, totted up their financial results for 
1965, they found themselves collectively many millions of dollars 
in the red, some insiders report. This year has been, if anything, 
worse, as the sharp rise in interest rates forced down the prices 
of dealers* stocks of bonds and sent up their borrowing costs. But 
dealers complain that .even when interest rates were stable they 
suffered from persistently erratic dealings by the Federal Reserve’s 
open-market trading desk. Recently the central bank has aggra¬ 
vated matters by depressing the prices on short-dated issues in 
order to defend the dollar by raising interest rates. The eight or 
so large banks with special government bond departments that also 
deal with the Fed have been troubled by these developments 
though to a slightly lesser degree. 

The number of dealer banks has been growing gradually while 
the ranks of the non-bank dealers have been thinning—a trend that 
doubtless is a major area of concern in the new study. There are 
several other important developments that the financial authorities 
will be looking at, such as the phenomenal growth in the volume 
of bank certificates of deposit and sales by banks of short-term 
capital notes, both of which have been competing increasingly 
with government securities for investment funds. Most dealers 
appear to be reserving judgment on the new study. The one in 
1952, they point out, produced little but refinements in the open- 
market techniques of the central bank, while all that the 1959 study 
yielded was more voluminous official statistics on market 
activities. In 1966, careworn dealers expect few or no miracles. 


Homes of the Braves 

W hat a national airline or a pavilion at a world’s fair does for 
an under-developed country, a baseball team belonging to 
a major league can do for an American provincial dty. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, is fighting bitterly to keep its hold on the Braves, a,t 
National League baseball team., For as one fan said, when the 
Braves came there from Boston in 1953 “ it was the first, time 
Milwaukee was major league in anything.” But Atlanta, Georgia, 
has the same yearnings, with an important asset—the Braves are 
now determined to move there. Not only does a new $18 million 
stadium await the club, but so do rich television contracts based 
on audiences drawn from the entire southeast. There is at present 
no major league baseball south of Washington and east of Houston 
and St Louis. 

Where the Braves will play their home games when the official 
season opens in April is anybody’s guess at the moment. A federal 
judge in Texas has ruled that they must honour their contract 
with the Atlanta Stadium Authority. Nonetheless, a trial is under- 



eleventh Map (both kngwei tnir-atve-M, matt) to fiftfc 
ipcdaUy built far the glnra. Because Mflwrakee holds a Mepfo 
to have a National League aMhpteinants argue tint-far 

teams in the kagutto agrtetofoe Bravea’s departure is a eon* 
spiracy to deprive the clty of its ttMajfetJi business in violation of 
the anti-trust laws. 


If die Braves are forced to jtinnia in Milwaukee, embittered 
fans, returning intuit for hh^ might boycott the team’s 
garnet almost entirely. Last season, when the dub’s plans for 
moving, wen knowtvthen wat t draadc drop in attendance even 
though the Braves were^kyfog:well, hopping in and out of first 
place for much the'40wM\;,But there is a good reason for 
the (Uftnchontmefit flf foeoanten of the teem with Milwaukee. 
There it little hope of hkoMjpac foe rise of television audiences 
because of foe. attraction* of foe Minnesota, Twins to the n ort h wes t 
and'foe Chicago White Sou and Cuba to the south. Would an 1 
eleventh National League team, were one created, want to crawl 
into the same box ? 


Safari into Michigan 

M r mennen williams beaded back to Michigan politics last 
week after five years spent on African affairs in the State 
Department. No one expected him to last so long, for almost 
his first act as an Assistant Secretary of State was to land himself 
in hot water by proclaiming ’’Africa for the Africans.” But his 
views did him no damage with the emerging African states. He 
has never again been so prominently in the news, and now he is 
to test how well the voters in his home state remember him— 
and his famous green polka-dot bow tie and Roosevelt-like smile. 
The Democratic leaders and trade union officials in a state where 
working men loom large in politics are already backing him to 
win the Democratic nomination for Senator, They have not for¬ 
gotten what a fabulous vote-getter he used to be. He won six 
consecutive terms as Governor, something which no one else has 
ever done. 

Mr Williams is not after the king of the Michigan jungle. Mr 
Romney, the Republican Governor, is considered certain to stand 
for a third term—the race for Governor is the best show-case in 
which to demonstrate that he is made of presidential timber—and 
he is conceded to be unbeatable. Mr Williams is after easier game. 
The Republican candidate for Senator seems sure to be Represen¬ 
tative Griffin, whose reputation gives even his own party some 
qualms. He is the co-author of the Landrum-Griffin Act, and 
whether he can convince the labour rank aud file that its restric¬ 
tions on trade union officials are really in their best interest is in 
some doubt in Detroit. 

More serious opposition to Mr Williams might come from within 
the ranks of his own party. Mr Williams refused to throw his 
hat into the ring until it had been announced that Senator 
McNamara, the 71-year-old former trade unionist who is the 
present incumbent, was not going to stand. During the waiting 
period the Democratic Mayor of Detroit, Mr Cavanagh, let it 
be known that he was in the race. Understandably, he has not 
allowed himself to be deflected into the unprofitable task of 
challenging Mr Romney, as party leaders would like. Mr Cavanagh 
has been an outstanding Mayor, one of a new breed of young urban 
politicians, and he was re-elected last year by a smashing majority. 
Since Mr Williams left Michigan half a million new voters have 
appeared on the scene. But the Mayor is having second thoughts 
(and a second opinion poll) about a party-splitting fight for the 
nomination; this is something which could only benefit the 
Republicans. 
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Cm oil for all cart, countries, climates, etc.: Shell Super Mater OIL 
Last year, this oil came on the map in over 70 countries simultaneously. 
Now, nearly a year later, reports oh he oil in use confirm its intenmtkmpl 

fa city traffic and on the open road. Shell Supcr‘ Motor Oil is doing five 
things that no other oil can do so well, for so tong. 

First, it has a viscosity that remains right for cars in extremes of desert 
heat or polar oold. Second, it prevents the formation of sludge in engines. 
Third, it neutralises achlt^csused especially in the few vital seconds when 
engines start from cold. Fourth, it protects engines against rusting, by 
keeping moisture away from metal surfaces. Fifth, it prevents the forma¬ 
tion or lacquer which can gum-up piston rings. 

Shell Super Motor Oil does everything the maker of your car requires 
of mi nil. Around the alnhe. there are a lot more cars that are healthy. Now. 
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I t probably does not matter much that 
the Transport' and General Workers’ 
Union is refusing to collaborate with Mr 
Aubrey commission on prices 

aadfaCctMtfii its inquiry into pay demands 
for LOndoet aOtd ptflyincial busmen. The 
union’s spsftsemen could tdl the board 
nothing that it cannot find out elsewhere. 
The ogbt’complaint against the busmen’s 
•flidal negotiators is not that they are bad 
men, or men of ill will: simply that they 
are totally unable to persuade their members 
of things that they know to be right. 

In London, for instance, where the 
union’s senior officers can scarcely avoid 
knowing what goes on, these unfortunate 
elderly men have often spent endless 
hours trying to persuade their members to 
give a little to the employers, in order to 
get a little more—on bonuses, on one-man 
operation of buses, on rewriting of schedules 
to meet actual traffic conditions, and so on. 
They are constantly defeated by their own 
past failures. The chief architects of their 
defeat have been the London Transport 
Board, who have almost every _ time 
crumbled before the strike threats wielded 
by the busmen’s local activists. When the 
employers have so limply collapsed, how can 
the union negotiators stand resolute before 
unreasonable demands from below? 



Blackieg Babsl—thi Minister o] Transport 
hops on a one - man but 


In the provinces, where but companies 
normally copy the excessive pay increases 
handed down by London Transport the 
union is, if possible, even more impotent 
They also have to defend totally absurd 
propositions. Take die Midland Red bus 
company, which runs almost 2*000 vehicles 
around Birmingham. Bach year it carries 
6 per cent fewer passengers, partly because 
its services are so irregular. They are 
irregular because there is a shortage of 1,300 
driven and conductors. The company 
offers a 15 per cent rise to driven on routes 
with few fare stages, on condition that they 
will convert those routes to one-man opera¬ 
tion without a conductor. Midland Red 
now runs 130 one-man buses. The num¬ 
ber cannot be increased, because the union 
says no—despite every guarantee against 
redundancy and for higher earnings, that 
the company can offer. As about 70 per 


cent of the company’s costs are labour coats, 
any rise in pay meant a rue in fares—which 
means fewer passengers, which meant leas 
money for pay rises. 

So one suspects that the transport union’s 
unwillingness to defend iu case arises from 
perfect awareness that the case is indefens¬ 
ible. It is as indefensible as the union’s 
cateon the ridiculous “ 30 mph rule,” which 
applies, to goods vehicles and assumes that 
no member of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union ever drives a truck faster 
than 10 mph below the legal maximum. 

There is, of course, the risk that at some. 
time in the future somebody who really is 
well-informed might refuse to talk to die 
board. That is why Mr Brown is right to 
wish to give the board power to summon, 
not merely to request, evidence. This is 
Mr Brown’s own union: and Mr Cousins 
still holds high titular office in it. 


Rent Reactions 

ondon has had twelve weeks’ experience 
of the “ fair rent ” machinery of the 
1963 Rent Act, and other parts Of the 
country still kgs or none at all. It is far 
too soon to judge the machine’s true effec¬ 
tiveness ; but soon enough to see bow the 
public and the new rent officers are begin¬ 
ning to come to terms with it. As with 
other legislation designed to protect the 
poor ana weak, the more self-sufficient 
middle classes are among the first to get 
what they can out of it. Canvassers in some 
comfortable corners of South Kensington 
have already come across Tory voters 
turned Labour in gratitude for the Act. 
Mr Heath has wisely declared he will not 
repeal h. The rateable limit of £400 (£200 
outside London) covers some quite classy 
property. The. typical applicant to the rent 
officer is just as much the middle class 
tenant of a £500 a year Am as the occu¬ 
pant of a £j a week bathroomless basement. 

Some boroughs were expecting a flood 
and have had a trickle. They are worried 
that in apite of local publicity, and is spite 
of the stringent penalties against persecution 
ef tenants, aame people meat in need of the 
rent officers* intervention are hesitating to 
come forward. (Though immigrants seem 
as well aware as anyope else of tbeir rights.) 
Typical of the Act’s obscurities is the fact 
that hidden away in Schedule 6 paragraph 
3 is a reference to the Rent and Mortgage 
Interest Restrictions (Amendment) Act 
1933, which in foot gives local authorities'; 
the power to prosecute landlords for the 
now criminal act of “harassing” tenants, 
or for unlawful eviction. Lambeth and 


Islington, for example, have already brought 
successful prosecutions involving up to £50 
fines. Kensington has had many takers 
after advertising its willingness to investi¬ 
gate complaints. Prom a mass of trivial 
and time consuming grumbles can emerge 
the serious cases where prosecutions will 
help to reassure faint-hearted tenants. 

Cases of sensational exploitation of 
tenants, however, were never expected to be 
the norm. There is no reason to suppose 
the average rent reduction now bang 
awarded will become bigger. Since 72 out 
of the 90 appeals waiting to be heard by 
rent assessment committees in London are 
by landlords only, any changes are more 
likely to be upwards. One purpose of the 
appeal system is to help iron out any dif¬ 
ferences of interpretation between the rent 
officers in different boroughs. The fact that 
the proportion of appeals so far lodged 
varies considerably from borough to 
borough could merely reflea the policy of 
some landlords to appeal automatically 
against any decrease in rents. 

Reductions range from the fairly spec¬ 
tacular (two rooms without water in Isling¬ 
ton at £5 a week reduced to £2) to the 
relatively modest (a £625 a year rent on a 
flat in Ladbroke Grove reduced by £75). 
0f.course, there ara»increases too; some¬ 
times, to a tenant’s indignation, when the 
origin! approach has been made by him. 
Bjot lt is only when the Act is extended at 
some unspecified future date to old 1 con¬ 
trolled tenancies that increases, mostly of a 
higher order, .will be widespread. 
This hope may encourage some landlords 
to ride out their present troubles, and (as 
most are) to be co-operative. Many have 
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already obtained “ fair rent certificates ” on 
unlet property, in advance of registration. 

Most rented Accommodation is in old 
property in inner London. But in Islington, 
with 16,ooo decontrolled rentals, there halve, 
so far been only 350 firm applications for 
registration of fair rents (about 12 of them 
from landlords) and 36 of these have 
resulted in a final registered decision by the 
rent officer. Seven appeals have been lodged 
against these decisions. In Kensington : 
220 applications (about 40 by landlords or 
jointly landlord/tenant); 48 registrations ; 
9 appeals. In Camden : 467 applications 
{about a quarter by landlords); 19 registra¬ 
tions ; no appeals yet. In Hackney, the 
borough which came top of the Milner 
Holland “ worst housing conditions ” 
league, there have been a record 543 appli¬ 
cations but no registrations yet—reflecting 
not only the immense amount of detailed 
work involved in each investigation, but also 
the particular method of work of the senior 
rent officer involved who has decided, 
reasonably enough, to examine many cases 
before making any decisions. 

There is no fixed formula for the rent 
officers to employ in reaching their crucial 
definition of “a fair rent disregarding 
scarcity value.” Their methods vary con¬ 


siderably and reflect their individual back¬ 
grounds. London boroughs have been 
lucky cm the whole in getting men experi¬ 
enced in different aspects of property, often 
having worked for years in the self-same 
boroughs as surveyors, district valuers, 
estate agents or housing managers. Some 
of these men are exceptionally well placed 
to reason with landlords. Most are over 
60 years old and can remember when the 
very fiats in question went begging in a 
buyer's market in the ’30s. Some of them 
seem more aware than others that for ibis 
very reason tp base any estimate on prewar 
prices plus inflation is misleading. Some 
take the price of expensive property which 
is. not scarce and work down from thjjre;' 
others reject this formula. Rateable values 
may play a part, but it is already clear that, 
it was right to reject them as the basis of 
assessment. Most vent officers seem to work 
to a combination Of measurable and im¬ 
measurable factors in which amenities, and 
quality of upkeep and conversion, play a 
large part in the final decision. One useful, 
result of'the. Rent Act will certainly be.te * 
show up the great varieties in value, for 
money in privately rented housing—but 
not, alas, t6*give landlords all the encourage¬ 
ment they need to provide better value. 


Doctor on the Marsh 


The Greater London CouhdTs proposed 
new town near Woolwich is providing 
the chance of a new role for the 
family doctor 

P ubs rate more highly than medical ser¬ 
vices in the planning of a new town. 
With the honourable exception of Harlow, 
there has been little attempt to get these 
services an entry into the ground floor of 
any such plan. Nor has there been any 
integration of the work of family doctors 
with the rapidly growing services of the 
local health authorities. Perhaps most im¬ 
portant of all: the medical schools have 
been turning out doctors who, because they 
have been trained in hospitals are trained 
as hospital doctors, and then find life quite 
different in general practice. 

This last consideration makes the medical 
project for the new town on the marshes 
down the Thames from Woolwich particu¬ 
larly welcome. For Guy's Hospital is the 
moving spirit behind the scheme. As Lon¬ 
don’s population falls, Guy’s—like die other 
teaching hospitals—has found itself short of 
patients for its pupils to learn on. Like 
them it is making up for this by giving its 
students experience in general hospitals in 
the inner suburbs. It is also encouraging 
them to take an interest in community 
medicine, in seeking out illness before it is 
overt enough to send a patient to a doctor. 

Community medicine will be an impor¬ 
tant part of the work of the centres to be 
established on Plumstead and Erith 
marshes. But it is the sort of work that 
cannot be done by family doctors and local 


health doctors working in isolation. Nor is 
it any use uncovering hidden illness and nor 
doing anything about it—which raises the 
question of how a diminishing band of 
general practitioners can take on more work 
when what they already have threatens to 
overwhelm them. The medical planners for 
the marshes therefore want him to shed his 
minor medical load. They hope this can be 
achieved by centralising doctors’ surgeries 
in group practice premises in the middle of 
the town. It is here that a patient will pet 
in touch with bis doctor at the beginning 

* of an illness. But for continuing care and 
treatment he will probably be referred to a 
peripheral centre linked to each group prac¬ 
tice and staffed by nurses and social workers 
under the general supervision of a doctor 

• from the group. The peripheral centres will 
also undertake preventive medicine, and 
may have special facilities for special groups 
—for instance, the old or disabled. 

Once relieved of most of the routine care 
of ptitients, doctors ; would be freer to do 
what their expensive training has fitted them 
for. A central unit, linking all the group 
practices will house specialised equipment 
and the headquarters of the local health ser¬ 
vices, and be the point of contact with the 
local hospital. Medical students will be 
taught here and will also spend time in the 
peripheral units. 

All this is for the long term, when 60,000 
people are living and working in the town. 
More immediately, for the first 6,000 to 
7,000, the project will be concentrated in 
one centre, but based on the same principle 


of integration and with provision for train¬ 
ing set 

Nq P#^fsnt for integrated medical care 
can dbtmt on a smooth passage. Guy's 
planners have, through a liaison committee, 
had to co-ordifcste the thinking of seven 
statutory bodies and two new London 
boroughs, the boundary between which runs 
right through the middle of the new town’s 
site. Greenwich (incorporating Woolwich) 
has inherited from the London County 
Council a wdt-developed range of social 
services; Ba% has Inherited very lktk in 
this rcspectfrotn Kent And it is inBfcgleyS 
area dM*thc first phase of building mi 
Jtytt ckar^Mr the coat pf 
MOdSA* and funning dST otatifes 
shared between the thirties. 

* local authorities; the executive cbh&dBs, 
with whom .the family doctors'and dentists 
will be ih dontraet; Guy’s medical school ; 
and perhaps the regional hMsital board. In 
fact, the financial and stiffing problems 
arising from this project will be the subject 
of a special study that is bound to hive 
important implications for the future de¬ 
velopment of the health service in the rest 
of Britain. 


Administrative difficulties apart, any 
scheme for reorganising medical care has to 
win the approval of the doctors. Hospital 
staffs should find it easier to deal with a 
fully integrated community service than 
with individual general practitioners in 
scattered surgeries. But the general prac¬ 
titioners themselves? .It is very often the 
best and most conscientious of these who 
resent proposal* tending to interfere with 
perpbnu doctor relationships. What they 
have to be persuade^ to do is to forget their 
present discontents and try to imagine the 
pattern of practice < that will best meet the 
needs and demands of the bigger popula¬ 
tion of the nineteen-eighties. The doctor 
on the marsh will probably not be the sole 
prototype of the new general practitioner— 
in the old industrial cities he may be best 
centred on the hospital. But in a branch 
of the health service that bsdly needs revivi¬ 
fying there is plenty of scope for experi¬ 
ment. The project for the marshes is 
certainly, one to watch. 
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The Power Game 


Member for Mexico: A Biography of 
Weetntan Pearson, Pirst Viscount Cowdray 

By Desmond Young. 

Cassell. 379 pages, illustrated. 36s. 

The first Viscount Cowdray was that rarest 
of mortals, a multi-millionaire who made 
his fortune simply by sheer hard work and 
ability to do his job-~of public works con¬ 
tractor—better than anyone else, and who 
lived and died content Without having 
suffered any delusions about a messianic 
tole for himself in the world's affairs. Of 
course he was lucky: his late Victorian 
period, as Mr Young* points out, was the 
last time that one man could literally hope 
to alter the face of much of the earth—and 
his works, unlike those of leaser millionaires, 
are still of use to mankind. After him 
came nationalism .— and public works 
departments. Tor the activity was colossal: 
in 1898 after he had just got the contract 
for Vera Cruz harbour and4 railway across 
Mexico he also had on his plate contracts 
for: 

Dover Harbour, for the Bristol & South 
Wales Railway, for the Great Northern & City 
Railway, for the Surrey Commercial Dock 
Extension, for Siaham Harbour & Dock, for 
the Cast London Waterworks, for the main 
drainage of Dublin, for the New Ross & 
Waterford Railway in Ireland, for two 
hundred miles of railway in China and for 
the Ross A Wicklow Railway, “a railway 
some twelve or sixteen miles long, I forget 
which; of no particular difficulty or 
importance! 1 * 

Despite his ability to find able men, keep 
them happy and loyal and delegate gigantic 
jobs to them, it is no wonder that he worked 
every day except bank holidays, and slept 
right through those. His was a one-man 
business, but his ideas on management were 
thoroughly modern: even Mcxiean peons 
got a forty-hour week; he even tried to 
encourage Mexicans to invest in his oil com¬ 
pany. It was this, the Mexican Eagle, for 
which he is best remembered. It was the 
one gamble of his life, and it is characteristic 
of a true Yorkshlreman that he made it 
when he was forty-five and already very 
rich. To establish himself in oil he took 
on. and beat, Standard Oil in its heyday: 
in this he showed his usual mixture of flair, 
confidence, luck, imagination (he saw that 
only an integrated company, rankers and all 
could take on 44 the Standard ") and organis¬ 
ing genius. His timing (or luck) again 
showed through when he sold out his 
Mexican interests to Shell well before the 
wetls dried up-or nationalistic troubles 
came. 


In only one respect has the “ Pearson 
luck ” deserted him gad his family, that of 
public reputation. In his lifetime the 
American liberals hated him as virtual 
" owner" of Mexico, though whether the 
attitude sprang from commercial jealousy 
or genuine idealism is difficult to determine. 
At home, as Mr Young's title puts it, he 
was thought of in and out of the House of 
Commons only as the Member for Mexico: 
yet he was a staunch Asquithian Liberal, 
who stood by his leader during the bad 
times after 1916 and did miracles with the 
Air Board ..during the first war—doing a 
Bcavcrbrook in met, without knocking so 
many heads together. Yet despite this, and 
the many public services by his daughter 
Lady Denman and his Son Give, the names 
Pearson and Cowdray today mean to much 
of the public only immense wealth and 
shadowy power dedicated to die secret 
sustenance of the Tory party—how justly 
the Companies Bill will doubtless reveal. 

Mr Young may, however, protest too 


much for the good of the &wdhy.aame:. 
against the Americans, against lioydf 
George, against Villa and Zipsta iq 
Mexico. So we wonder if the dctmctOri 
did have something to say: whether the 
Pearson profit margins wore really too 
fabulous to be explained only by Pearson’s 
undoubted ability to cost . contracts 
accurately, how much, in fact, the famous 
friendship with P6rfirio Diaz was worth., 
And Mr Young is so enamoured of the 
Mexican scene, which- ha describes in 
several lengthy sub-Graham Greene pas^ 
sages that he tells us very litde of Pearson’s 
work for other foreigners, or of his organisa¬ 
tion, And he says, 

Were he alive today, It it certain that he 
would be drilling in the North Sea, off hi* 
native Yorkshire coast, for that is the sort of 
challenge that he could not have resisted. 

Pearson wound up his contracting firm in 
the mid-twenties, his grandson’s whitebait 
Securities has some very promising con¬ 
cessions in the North Sea. It whl be 
interesting to see if the Pearson luck will 
again hold. 


Beyond the North-West Frontier 


Signal Catastrophe: The Retreat 
from Kabul , 1842 

By Patrick Macrory. 

Hodder and Stoughton . 288 pages, 

illustrated. 42s. 

Political and military folly, abundant 
enough in all conscience, has seldom given 
birth to so complete a tragedy as the First 
Afghan War. Neatly prologued and 
epfiogued, this drama has three acts: the 
advance across the Bolan to Kabul; an 
occupation built on the quicksand of com¬ 
placency ; the disastrous retreat across the 
Khyber. So rounded t subject would seem 
to be a gift for the narrator^historian. 

It is strange, therefore, that in popularisa¬ 
tion of military history this campaign has 
up to now lacked its modern day narrator. 
It appears even more strange when it is 
recalled that this war produced not merely 
its Crop of eye-witness accounts—or, to be 
more exact, survivors’ accounts—but 2 
minor historical classic, written not long 
after the event by Kaye, and now forgotten. 

It may simply be that today's writers have 
not yet got round to Britain’s wars in Asia, 
apart from the Mutiny. If so the genial 
secretary of Unilever, Mr Macrory. may 
have sparked something off. (And then, tf 


so, what can we expect from the publishers 
—the Sikh War, the Second Afghan War, 
the punitive expeditions on the Frontier, 
the conquest of Burma ?) It may be that 
the historians have been daunted by the 
maze of Indian records and documents, 
warned off by one of Fortescuc’s footnotes. 
Or It may be that this ill-founded essay in 
a forward policy on the Frontier is too 
complete, failing to produce any major, con¬ 
sequences except the negative one that 
Afghanistan did not become part of the 
Empire and later became Tom Tiddler’s 
ground for the Great Game with the 
Russians in Central Asia. 

Romantic phrase* such as the Great 
Game and romantic ambitions were never 
far distant from this war. Indeed they 
lingered on in a cooler age. The mountains, 
the high passes and the virtually unknown 
cast their spell. Somewhere in a great 
blank apace on the map, Khiva called and 
Bokhara beckoned. But romance, at the 
more discerning romantics know, has its 
horrors. This war was one of them. No 
one can read of the retreat from Kabul 
without being moved, yet again, t>y the 
sufferings we human beings inflict on our¬ 
selves, nor deny the dignity with which 
they can be borne—by s lew. No one can 
read of the fatuity in Kabul without being 
iwraa of mr own wootmmwn*' 
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The Diplomatic Service 
List, I960 

This is the first edition of the Diplomatic 
Service List following the formation of Her 
Majesty's Diplomatic Service on 1st January, 
1965, by the merger of the Foreign, Common¬ 
wealth and Trade Commissioner Services, 

The new Service stalls diplomatic and 
consular posts overseas, in Commonwealth and 
foreign countries, as well as the Foreign 
Office and the Comonwealth Relations Office 
jn London, which continue as separate 
Departments of State. 30s. (31s. 3d.) 

International Trade, 1964 

Reports on recent trends in international 
trade, commodity trade, and trades of areas 
and countries of the contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
during the year. 14s, 6d. (15s. 3d.) 


United Hattons Statistical 
Yearbook, 1944 

The 16th issue of a comprehensive compilation 
of international statistics relating to popula¬ 
tion ; manpower; agricultural, mineral and 
manufacturing production ; energy; transport 
external trade ; prices; national income ; 
finance; social and cultural subjects. 

Cloth bound 94a. (97s. 6d.) 
Paper edition 67s. 6d. (71s.) 
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They played cricket at Kabul. They ran 
their own horse-races. They set up their 
own zenanas. And later they died, cursing 
the sepoys and Indian followers who, in 
their eyes, clogged the pass to safety. The'y 
were very human. It is here that the justi¬ 
fication for any historical reconstruction of 
this affray must lie. 

Attracted first by the exploits of one of 
his ancestors, Pottinger, the Hero of Herat, 
Mr Macrory has performed this feat of 
reconstruction superbly well. He, tni9y in 
his own career with many other and 
different preoccupations, has relied almost 
entirely on secondary sources. As these 
are so full, this is no blemish—though, per¬ 
haps, a little more could have been said 
about the Whitehall background of politics. 
How much of the initial prompting, for 
instance, came from Palmerston ? 

Occasionally and judiciously, Mr 
Macrory produces the phrase that stabs like 
a well-honed bayonet. Consistently his 
narrative hugs the reader like a well worn 
bandolier—and rides as easily on his under¬ 
standing and sympathy. This was a story 
very much worth retelling ; it has found its 
proper author. 

Historical Monument 

The American Revolution. 

By George Otto Trevelyan. Condensed and 
edited by Richard B. Morris. 

Longmans. 603 pages. 84s. 

There they stand, in rather dingy plum 
bindings, on the shelves of gentlemen's 
libraries, six volumes of them. How often 
read? How often uncut? “The book,” 
says his nephew, George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, 

though not ill received in Britain, has failed 
to become permanently popular over here. . . . 
On the other hand it has had a great effect in 
the United States, where its chief sale has 
always been. 

So perhaps it is right that it has been left 
to an American scholar, Professor Morris 
of Columbia, to rescue this venerable monu¬ 
ment of Whig historical writing and present 
it in an abridgement that even George Otto’s 
fellow countrymen ought not to find a page 
too long. For the fact of the matter is that 
this is grand stuff. So far from being pon¬ 
derous and monumental it is conspicuously 
lively and sharp-edged. It sparkles with 
pad writing: “Our aristocracy took the 
lion’s share, but they played the lion’s put.” 

“ Some of them were noted as hard livers 
in a generation when such preeminence was 
not easily won.” “ To be called a saint by 
the unsaintlike is a form of canonisation 
which nowhere is held to be a compliment.” 

“ Englishmen had some cause for their pre¬ 
judice against Scotchmen, if only they had 
indulged it in moderation.” 

The author came to his history either in 
the intervals, or at the end, of a life spent 
in public affairs. The resulting benefits, in 
his shrewd assessments of men and mea¬ 
sures, even when all allowance is made for 
the frank bias of his Whiggery, are evident 
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on every page. He says of Lord Notch’s 
cabinet, “ had they known the Americans 
better, they would only have loved them 
less.” Of die war itself as conducted by 
them—* a war marked by all the folly of a 
Crusade, without the piety.” Of George HI; 
“ He did not fail to display what moralists 
class as the rarest form of magnanimity— 
that of overlooking the injuries which he 
himself had inflicted.” He remarks of the 
Reverend John Newton apropos of Lord 
Dartmouth’s concern to procure his ordina¬ 
tion, that he was “ too much in earnest about 
religion to be readily entrusted with a com¬ 
mission tQ teach it, except as a matter of 
favour to a great man.” 

What we have in short is great learning 
coupled with a set of firmly h$ld, unclouded 
political and social principles, but played 
over by a mind of singular vitality and pene¬ 
tration, the whole presented in prose of un¬ 
usual felicity and force. It is not Namier, 
it is not Brogan. ( M He never visited 
America,” says his biographer.) It is, oddly 
enough, most nearly reminiscent of another 
man of affairs, also once a Liberal, also 
turned historian—Winston Churchill. And, 
mutatis mutandis , it is as well worth read¬ 
ing. 

All the Answers 

British Parliamentary Election Results, 
1950-1964 

By B. R. Mitchell and Klaus Boehm. 

Cambridge University Press. 143 pages. 
25s. 

Amateur psephologists will benefit greatly 
on election night if they have this run of 
individual constituency results since 1950 
at their telly-side. They can then marvel 
even before Mr David Butler at the vagaries 
of Norfolk South-West, which has changed 
hands three time in five general elections, 
twice against the national swing. They can 
nod their heads sagely when Mr Hugh 
Berrington remarks on the stability of 
mining seats: in good times and bad for 
Labour, its majority in Dunfermline has not 
budged between 22.0 and 23.3 per cent, a 
record that makes even Mr Shinwell’s 
electorate at Easington look a volatile 
bunch. This is, in fact, a most useful com¬ 
pilation which is rivalled only by the 
Unionist compendium in Scotland (which, 
indeed, is superior in that it goes back in 
voting figures to 1918). It is certainly to 
be hoped that the authors will be 
encouraged to give a longer run of results, 
perhaps from 1929 at least, in future. 

One or two slips may be pointed out. 
Squadron Leader Donner was succeeded as 
MP for Basingstoke by* Mr Denzil Freeth 
in 1955. Sir Tufton Beamish’s majority at 
Lewes last time was 29 per cent. And if 
such great play must be made with initials 
(e.g, A. L. N. D. Houghton and, even more 
absurdly, Sir R. A. Eden) then why 
discriminate against Air du Cann, who has 
three, not just one ? Lastly, it is a pity 
that no by-election results are given for 
the 1964-66 parliament. 
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Who Has Been Right 

The Europe** Right t A Historical 
Profile 

Edited by Hans Rogger and Eugen Weber. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 595 pages. 63s. 

Democratic Socialism: A Short Survey 
By Giles Radice. 

Longmans. 173 pages, xjs. 

“ The European Right ” is mistitled. It is, 
in fact, a collection of essays by different 
hands on the history of the anti-parlia¬ 
mentary and extra-parliamemsury extreme 
right in eleven countries, including England. 
It is not clear why some countries were 
chosen and others, Poland for example, left 
out. But the great difficulty with the com¬ 
pilation is the subject as delimited by the 
editors. For their definition makes it diffi¬ 
cult to say very much about England, 
Belgium and Tsarist Russia, involves an 
excessive concentration on what people said 
rather than did, and imposes a clear dis¬ 
tinction between tendencies where none 
existed in fact. Lastly, the lack of an index 
in a work of this sort is scandalous. 

The book opens with a fancy but not very 
helpful introduction by Professor Weber; it 
closes with a briefer note from Professor 
Rogger, who makes an unsuccessful attempt 
to reassert the coherence of the collection, 
rightly suspecting that the reader will not 
have found it himself. Th* essays them¬ 
selves are rather uneven and the worst is 
(unfortunately) on England. This is not 
altogether the fault of Mr J. R. Jones; for 
in this country, the right is firmly embedded 
in a Conservative party that is both parlia¬ 
mentary and, more often than not, in power. 
According to the editors, this should leave 
Mr Jones without a topic. Making the 
worst of a bad job, he invents a Right 
which, he claims, was formidable from 1910 
to 1914 but impotent between the wars 
because of its divisions. Having learned 
that the United Right of 1906-14 included 
Blatchford, Belloc, Chamberlain and Lord 
Milner, we are only slightly less surprised 
to meet Lord Willoughby de Broke cast as 
their Bolingbroke. 

Unlike Mr Jones, Professor Stengcrs 
manages to clear the editorial hurdles to 
write an informative chapter on Belgium. 
Professor Rogger, who is responsible for the 
section on Russia, discovers that a$ editor 
he has made his task as contributor impos¬ 
sible : his chapter suffers accordingly. Pro¬ 
fessor Weber on France is interesting but 
perverse. For the purpose of the essay he 
seems to have intermittently adopted a 
vulgar-marxist view of the relation between 
economics and politics. This leads him to 
describe the events of May, 19589 as a revolt 
in defence of property: a novel view. His 
essay on Rumania is freer of eccentricities 
and draws some interesting parallels with 
underdeveloped countries outside Europe. 
The contributors on Spain, Italy, Hungary 
and Finland have all written useful pieces, 
not always wifhirflhe limits imposed ; those 
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essays which evade the editors 9 categories 
are most successful, but this is easier with 
some countries than others. 

The section on Austria by Professor 
Whiteside Is particularly good ; that on Ger¬ 
many peculiarly cloudy. Professor Nolte 
pushes political phenomena into meta¬ 
physical categories, waves his dialectical 
wand, and produces paradoxes; a few of 
these are illuminating, but most are un¬ 
fathomable—when they are not just plain 
silly. In general, the editorial matrix fits 
eastern Europe best. In much of eastern, 
central and southern Europe, the right fed 
on the fear of communist revolution and the 
extreme right seized power against the 
socialists. In this task fascists were aided 
by what thought of itself as the moderate 
right—and often by the communists. 
Democracy was destroyed with the socialist 
parties and unions. 

The case for Social Democracy is set 
forth in simple, moderate and generally 
sensible terms in a little primer written by 
Giles Radice, research assistant to the 
National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers. The book treats the history, 
doctrine and recent political and economic 
developments of the labour movement in 
Britain, Europe (especially Sweden) and 
Israel. An outline written in elementary 
terms, it seems directed at schools, workers’ 
education classes and to readers overseas. 
There is an unconvincing half-apology for 
one-party regimes as the 19 African way to 
Socialism,” and rather too many small 
factual errors; but these do not affect the 
essentials pf the argument. Mr Radice 
•hows how the liberal case for freedom has 
been combined with the socialist one for 
equality. No wonder fascists (and com¬ 
munists) find democratic socialists such 
tiresome fellows. 


Community Spirit 

A Community of Scholars: The 

University Seminars at Columbia 

Edited by Frank Tannenbaum. 

Frederick A. Praeger , New York. 189 
pages. $5.00. 

How many professors ever discuss with 
each other the special theories which have 
made them legendary among their students? 
And how often do they converse, even 
casually, with their colleagues in other 
fields? 

In 1944 a group of academics at Columbia 
University in New York City organised the 
first University Seminars in protest against 
the fragmentation of knowledge into various 
departments of the university. They chose 
several topics—the state, the Renaissance 
and rural life, among others—as the sub¬ 
jects of informal, voluntary discussions 
among teachers from all departments. As 
the seminars grew in numbers (there are 
now 39) and popularity, they drew in par¬ 
ticipants from government, medicine, pub¬ 
lishing and organised labour, and, perhaps 
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PRESENT SYSTEM OF TRADE 
AND PAYMENTS versus PULL 
EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE 
STATE 

EPRIME ESHAO 

Shows how the present system of inter 
national trade works against policies of 
full employment and welfare state, pod 
outlines a new system which wouML 
promote them. 

iv + 42 pp. 6s. net 


POLITICS IN EVERY-DAY LIFE 
H. V. WISEMAN 

Describes the nature of political systems 
in general terms and applies this frame¬ 
work to the British system. 

2J2 pp. About 20s. cloth 

12s 6d. paper 

PAPERS ON REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Edited by THOMAS WILSON 
Discusses whether assistance given to leas 
prosperous regions must be at the expense 
of the rest of the community, or whether 
it can be made to contribute to general 
economic expansion. 
v/Y + IM pp. Paper. 35s. net 

—BASIL BLACKWELL— 


WHO’S 

WHO 

1966 

ic The latest edition is the only source of 
reliable, up-to-date biographical details 
of many thousands of notable men and 
women in all walks of life. 

^ Businessmen and industrialists are in* 
creasingly aware that Who's Who is an 
indispensable desk book. 

d *lt is indispensable in business hours *.. 
it is almost as essential as a telephone.* 
Financial Times 

d To know in a moment the background, 
life-history and personal interests of an 
important competitor, an influential 
banker or an eminent government ser¬ 
vant. is an incalculable advantage en¬ 
joyed only by those who have immediate 
daily access to the current Who's Who. 

£7 Ids. 


ADAM ft CHARLES BLACK 
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even more radically, from other universities.» 
The seosmari are auumonsous and are free 
to call conferences and launch projects. But; 
their virtue has lain in their informality— 
something to be kept in.mind by those who: 
would like to see the seminars fortified with 
substantial fundi from charitable fouhda-, 
tions. 

’ Should the idea be adopted by other 
universities? Columbia undoubtedly has 
fpuo4 a solution to some of the problems 
bitsetting a huge university in a great city— 
isolation and inaMlity to tap the rich non- 
i^tdemic' wisdom of the metropolis. But. 
the students may suffer from these problems 
sfiore than their professors and they do not,, 
by and large, sit in on the colloquia. 

As they are described in this volume^ the 
seminars seem to have a uniquely 
Columbian tone—urban, psychoanalytical, 
colloquial and solemn. They might, not 
transplant for a more self-contained univer¬ 
sity, set in green fields. And the nagging 
thought persists (after one has read an 
appendix of “ partial list of publications by 
members attributable to the influence of the 
Columbia University Seminars”) that 
M cross-fertilisation” is not everything. 
Scholarship is still done alone. 

There is a worrying preoccupation with 
M participation.” One seminar has . not 
jelled. Members are too resistant to true 
communication with each other. Here is 
the diagnosis of what was wrong: 

It is impossible honestly to study issues 
such as the relation between technology and 
social change or how to achieve a peaceful 
World ’order without reflecting on the par¬ 
tiality of the frame of reference of one’s own 
discipline, the frame of reference of the 
institutions to which one belongs and indeed 
one’s personal frame of reference. 

Seminar, anybody ? 

Food and Raw Materials 

Primary Commodities in International 
Trade. 

By J. W. F. Rowe. 

Cambridge University Press . 234 pages. 
35s. clothbound, 15s. paperbound. 

This book is meant to serve as a textbook 
for undergraduates. In fact it is more than 
that: it fills a gap, since no general study 
of this important subject has been pub¬ 
lished in the last twenty years. The book 
reads well and is satisfactorily balanced; 
it avoids too many details, which is not easy 
in this field, and achieves its aim with not 
more than five major statistical tables. 
TTiis relatively small amount of statistical 
material, however, offers plenty of basic 
information for the inexperienced reader; 
even others will find the well chosen and 
cleverly presented data (among other things 
the extraction rates of the major fats and 
oils) of assistance for easy reference pur¬ 
poses. 

The large amount of material is divided 
into short parts, which are easy to digest. 
Sources supply and the structure of pro¬ 
ductions^ the subjects of the first, and the 
orgsoiaaripn of mariqgilHf>s dealt with in 
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the second. The latter includes an intro-’ 
duction to the determination and behaviour 
of prices, with a highly recommendable 
appendix on the economics of private mer- 
chanting versus government bulk trading. 
Hedging, the futures- market, the 
functions of marketing boards and pro¬ 
ducers 5 associations arc well defined (and 
rather boldly too, for they include the 
abuses by governments of central marketing 
boards’ funds). 

At first sight, the history of the trends 
and fluctuations of international trade since 
the end of the first world war receives 
unduly important and lengthy treatment, 
and the same can be said of the various 
prewar commodity control schemes. How¬ 
ever, the author was right to choose this 
procedure: because, first, for those new¬ 
comers whose interest is thorough enough, 
the understanding of the subject is made 
easier by the description of background 
history; secondly, those not sufficiently 
interested may skip it; thirdly, it is right 
to include an historical survey of this nature 
in something that is likely to be an under¬ 
graduate textbook. The story of the various 
control schemes and the impact of the 1930 
crisis on them, and the survey of the subse¬ 
quent renewed attempts for some form of 
stabilisation of the commodity markets, are 
an excellent exercise in economic history. 

It is a sad reflection on the present 
economic era (with its alleged aim of help¬ 
ing the underdeveloped countries) that the 
chapter on control schemes since 1945 is so 
short, consisting of a crisp presentation of 
the existing agreements (wheat, tin, sugar 
and coffee). It is even sadder that of these 
four only the wheat agreement has a more 
or less clear record ; the coffee agreement 
is qualified as economically unsound ; the 
tin scheme has failed frequently in past 
years; and the sugar scheme has been sus¬ 
pended (though not the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement, which would have 
deserved some details). 

Empire in Decline 

Evolving Commonwealth 
By Tom Soper. 

Pergamon Press . 150 pages. 15s. 

Dr Soper is a quiet man, who begins his 
preface with Lytton Strachey’s remark, 

“ ignorance is the first requisite of the his¬ 
torian,” and shows that be does not intend 
to claim too much. Perhaps he is unfor¬ 
tunate in his choice of publisher. Having 
written a competent short school textbook 
on the growth of the British Empire and its 
transformation into the Commonwealth, he 
is trumpeted by his publisher as producing 
the first volume in the Commonwealth 
Affairs Division of the Commonwealth arid 
International Library of Science, Techno¬ 
logy, Engineering and Liberal Studies; it 
was even planned to have Mr Bottomley 
launch his book at lunch at the House of 
Commons. It is not bad enough to deserve 
that, but not good enough to call for so 
much publicity. 
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The is dividcd JfitQ 6 
cQimponding to the First Empire, the 
Second to 1872, the Hew tapenjltaa & 
1914, the Commonwealth and Empire to 
*939> and-the past twenty yearn. Judg¬ 
ments are generally fair, and Dr Soper trim 
to face the questions which schoolchildren 
are most likely to ask. The writing 
spirited but hurried, with necessary detiih 
sometimes left behind in the speed of the 
approach. Thus, Australia and Hew Zea¬ 
land are not listed as mandatories j a mys¬ 
terious object called the Treaty of West¬ 
minster appears in 1931; 44 Eire was op- 
other country which at the end of the War 
decided to leave the Commonwealth.” Dr 
Soper’s touch is surest when be is 1 dealing 
with the Afro-Asian countries, and least 
happy when he has to describe the institu¬ 
tions of the white dominions. There is a 
ludicrous account of the Australian 
aborigines and schoolchildren are likely to 
be misled by reading in a chapter ion con¬ 
temporary events that the Australian colo¬ 
nies federated “ much more loosely than 
in rhe Canadian case.” 

A book of this kind can give a general 
picture, but is bound to slur over significant 
detail. It is all the more pity, therefore, 
that the further reading list should admit a 
novel by John Masters to rhe august com¬ 
pany of K. C. Wheare, but should Omit the 
names of Hancock and Mansergh. i 

1 

Nightmare Revisited 

The Goldwatcr Caper 

By Richard H. Rovere. 

Methuen. 192 pages. 21s. 

For those who can now bear to be reminded 
of Senator Goldwater’s incredible presi¬ 
dential campaign, Mr Rovere provides a 
civilised and perceptive 4 * memento of 
misery.” This is not a great campaign 
study like those of Mr Theodore White but 
a series of articles prefaced by a few 
chapters of a book on the Senator which Mr 
Rovere set out to write in 1963 and laid 
aside when President Kennedy wgs killed. 
The last article was written on November 
8, 1964, and many were published during 
the campaign ; it is a minor puazle why 
they have been so long appearing in book 
form. The whole thing can be refid in an 
evening, with great pleasure, for both Mr 
Roverc’s prose and Mr Mauldin’s cartoons, 
which accompany it, are distinguished. 

It is impossible to quarrel with Mr 
Rovere’s assessment of the campaign, and 
of its disastrous effect upon the Republican 
party. But Mr Rovere’s real triumph is his 
portrait of Senator Goldwater himself—a 
genial, unambitious, intellectually slovenly, 
family man who yet talked airily of dropping 
atomic bombs, repealing sodal security and 
other monstrous acts. Mr Rovere’s explana¬ 
tion is that there were two Goldwaters— 
the second created by ghost-writers and 
publicists to whom he carelessly gave free 
rein. They created the Frankenstein which 
so terrified the world—and a huge majority 
of American voters. 
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South Africa is Britain's 
third largest single customer! 


One flight with South African Airways could put you in the picture. 


HERE’S HOW.ThevastSouthAfrican 
market is less than a day away! Daily 
jet flights by South African Airways 
and B.O.A.C. wing you to Johannes¬ 
burg overnight.There, S.A.A. provides 
same-day connections to Cape Town 
or Durban. 

South Africa’s imports from January to 
December 1964 totalled more than £7*3 
millions sterling. 30.1% of all products 
came from British manufacturers. Mow 
much did South Africa buy from you? 

The South African market is more than 
16,000,000 strong. The goods they buy 
are similar, and in many cases almost 
identical, to those you are selling at home. 
They want to expand their world trade. 
They recognise, and are prepared to pay 
for, British quality. They speak your 
language. 

You, or a key man from your company, 
can he in Johannesburg—the heart of 
industrial South Africa-?—in a matter of 
hours, to see in person where your product 
will fit into the market. 

South African Airways* Boeing 707 
Stratojejt8 are fast, smooth, comfortable. 
Aboard one vou could easily make a useful 


contact; you begin to get the 'feel* of the 
country. 

High-speed Travel 
It’s perfectly possible to do the rounds of 
South Africa’s main centres within a week 
(if you’re pu.-ditd for time); more to the 
point, of course, is to take it easy and spend 
at least a weekend relaxing in tlu* warm 
welcomes and welcome warmth that South 
Africa lavishes on her visitors. Thousands 
of miles of beaches, hundreds of golf 
courses l 

Airport Cur-Hire, too 

If you need it. South African Airways will 
arrange, at sp* dally reduct d rales, cur- 
hire service at Johantu shura* Cape Town, 
Durhun, Fast London and Port Kli/abeth 
airports. Charges range from 30/- to 50/- 
a day, according to si /e of car, w ith a mile¬ 
age charge from about nd to t ^2d a mile. 

Supplies by Air-cargo 
South African Airways cnrrv all manner 
of cargo in their giant Boeing 707 holds— 
anything from tropical fish to computers. 
If your product comes into the air-cargo 
category, remember the decided savings 
on packaging and insurance as well os the 
all-important time factor. 


Address Book 

For full information, consult your Travel 
Agent and/or your Air Cargo Agent. Or 
lor timetables, fares etc.: South African 
Airways, 251/259 Regent Street, London 
(in Oxford Circus) GKR 9621/9. I11 
Birmingham, ring MID 6917; in Glasgow, 
CliN 7971; in Manchester, BLA 1653. 
For expert ail vice on travel in Sourh 
Africa, contact South Africa Mouse, 
Trafalgar Square, London (WMI 44SN). 
For attractive travel literature, maps, etc.: 
South African Tourist Corporation, 70 
Piccadilly, London, W.i. (GRO 6235). 


SOUTH 
AFRICAN 



AIRWAYS 






Special sort of future. Special sort of insurance. 


Just married — and planning 
to build a very special future? 

So don’t you need a pretty special 
sort of insurance to cover all your 
pretty special problems? Insurance 
which isn’t just like everyone else’s? 
Isn’t produced to a formula? 

That’s what’s different about 
Northern & Employers. They treat 
every insurance problem as an 
individual matter. Life insurance. 


endowment, mortgage assurance, 
education, accident, fire, marine... 
whatever it may be, your policy is 
personally planned. 

So you maximise your benefits. 
That’s why we call our 
representatives ‘Planners* — 
because they’re insurance experts, 
not salesmen. Have a talk with your 
local ‘Planner’ from Northern & 
Employers. It’s so easy. 



Jack Rawlins* u out 
i Local Manaoer in 
! Canterbury, interests 
include gplfand sea angling* 
Former President of the 
local Insurance Institute 
and member of Canterbury 
City Council. He*s 
typical of our 'Planners* 

I throughout the country - 
i interesting to talk to, 
and a good listener tool 
To contact your local 
Northern* Employees 
'Planner* write to: 
i Moorgate, London* 
E.CaSa Monarch 6644 


NORTHERN & EMPLOYERS 
ASSURANCE 

protects you better with personal planning 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


A week of financial tremors: on Wall Street, where the mid-week recovery 
still leaves prices 7 % down from the new year peak—and for sterling, up 
sharply on Thursday after a bad state of pre-election nerves . 

The tightness of world money markets has forced the World Bank to 
increase its interest rate by i %—fo 6% for its favoured, poorer, 
borrowers and 7 % for the better off Yet still a deadlock in Paris 
discussions on international monetary reform . Gold market 
has not yet responded • 

News that the cancellation of the Super VC 10 jet airliners will cost 
Britain’s public corporation BOAC £*j\ million in compensation 
payments to Vickers has aroused much criticism . 


PRE-ELECTION VIEWS OF BRITAIN'S ECONOMY 


With luck, the British economy will 
grow by a{% during this year. 
This is the view shared, three 
weeks before the election, by two 
independent teams of professional 
forecasters. A shade under 2i%, 
says London's National Institute 
of Economic anjd Social Research 
(NIESR) in its* current Economic 
Review, a shade over, according to 
the London and Cambridge Econo¬ 
mic Bulletin (LCEB), appearing for 
the first time in the daily Times. 
The outlook is a bit more expan¬ 
sionary than when these economic 
wizards last reported three months 
ago. But their views haven't 
changed much. It's 2}% instead 
of 2%. There’s no talk of rapidly 
rising real growth. There’s no talk 
of the National Plan's 3.8%. Both 
teams are against further deflation¬ 
ary measures at the present time. 
All the same, these forecasts imply 
some acceleration in growth. From 
the end of 1964 to the end of 1965, 
rhe nation's output of goods and 
services rose only by about 1 or 
1 i%—<certainly no more than by 
2%. This is the degree of growth 
associated with a “stop” or 
“pause” year: 2% was the rise 
during 1961. 

Both sets of forecasts are based on 
present government policies. Both 
see over the year a rise in con¬ 
sumer demand, in real terms, of 
about 2% and a dip in private in¬ 
dustry’s investment of the order 
of 5%. But whereas, the LCEB 
doubtfully accents the govern¬ 
ment's public investment pro¬ 
gramme for 1966-67, the NIESR 
reckons it's too high. On the 
other., hand the NIESR is a bit 
more optimistic about exports 


despite the poor January returns. 
Hopes may be rather higher for 
exports than they wew three 
months ago. (We went to press in 
advance of the February figures.) 
But not so for the long-term 
capital account. Because the 
NIESR suspects import prices will 
rise, its forecast of the current 
balance is not much better than it 
was : a deficit this year of £50- 
£100 million. But whereas the 
NIESR three months ago assumed 
that long-term capital outflow 
would be cut to £i30-£i50 million 
in 1965 and to £40 million in 1966, 
it now has before it the nine 
months' 1965 figure of already 
£182 million. It assumes an £100 
million outflow in 1966. This all 
boils down, after some hokey- 
pokey, to a prospective basic 
deficit of £50 million in the second 
half of this year, which the insti¬ 
tute judges to be sufficiently near 
to the official in-balance target to 
justify an attitude of “ no further 
measures for the time being.” 

On two scores, the inslitute's trad¬ 
ing forecasts for the second half of 
this year may prove too optimistic. 
They assume that the import sur¬ 
charge is removed at the end of 
1966 and that importers will hold 
oft a little in anticipation. In the 
second place, exports may not rise 
a further 3%, in real terms, over 
their high level at the end of last 
year. The other ream of forecasters 
doesn't think they will: “ it would 
seem optimistic to expect a rise of 
much more than 2%.” The LCEB 
reckons the level of exports a few 
months back was “ plainly above 
trend,” owing a good deal to espe¬ 
cially good sales in America. “ It 
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Unemployment should begin to 
move up now. 

Economic Review, August. 1965. 

There should be some increase in 
unemployment from now on. 
Economic Review, November. 1966. 

Unemployment seems bound to 
show some rise during 1966. 
Economic Review, February. 1966. 


is doubtful whether any significant 
part of it was due to diminished 
pressure of internal demand or 
other such causes on the supply 
side.” 

Who can say : 2 % or 3% export 
growth? Yet even i% off target 
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creates £30 million difference in 
the half-year accounts, making 
nonsense of any close argument 
over wither the basic balance is 
likely to be £50 million or nil. 


Labour Hoarding 

The institute’s workmanlike review 
(more thorough than the other) 
assumes that the labour market 
will ease throughout this year, 
reaching a level of unemployment 
of 400,000 (1.7%) by the end. 
(Labour supply is expected to rise 
50,300, employment fall 50,000.) 
This seems reasonable. But it 
would have been reasonable any 
time over ihc. last six months. And 
there hasn't as yet been any real 
crack in the low unemployment 
rate. 

Why did employment continue to 
rise last year, possibly by a further 
50,000 between the middle aad end 
of the year after 250,000 had been 
added aa the previous twelve 
months? Nobody knows. It is 
remarkable that in a near-stop year 
about 100,000 more married 
women were in fobs than were 
expected to be available. If there 
has been substantial hoarding, the 
institute is obviously right in 
thinking that this year, tyhen profits 
will be squeezed still further, there 
is likely to be dishoarding and a 
sharp reaction in unemployment 
and employment rates: 

No Comfort for 
Mr Brown 

But-there lire Still unknowns in the 
manpower equation. Has part- 
time working increased a lot? 
What about hours worked in non¬ 
factory jobs ? A move to the 40- 
hour week got well under way 
towards the end of 1964, is prob¬ 
ably now about two-thirds there, 
should be completed by the com¬ 
ing autumn. Reductions in normal 
hours, assumed (maybe wrongly) 
to apply to no more than 60% of 
employees, don’t just increase the 
proportion paid in overtime rates. 
When the working week came 
down from 44 to 42 hours, actual 
hours worked fell by about 1 hour. 
In the twelve months to October, 
1965, hours worked in manufac¬ 
turing came down half an hour. 
If such a reduction had occurred 
right across the board, it would 
have been equivalent to a cut of 
200,000 from the longer-hours 
labour force. It may be that, after 
a 9% rise in hourly earnings in 
factories and some pretty hefty 
increases elsewhere, people are 
keen to shorten hours. Ticy cer¬ 
tainty semi more prone to stay 
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away from ^oA* sic^ss ybsen- 
tees increased but JMfc by ; S9*ooo, 
largely offsetting the fall m unem¬ 
ployment. 

The institute assumes, that “ in¬ 
comes policy will have some 
moderating effect on wage settle¬ 
ments.” It puts the rise in 
hourly wage-rates over this year 
at 6% instead of last year*$ 
7% plus. Not enough differ¬ 
ence for Mr Brown to win 
even a half-stripe surely. The 
retail prices forecast is a 3% rise 
through the year—which seems to 
our statisticians a shade hopeful. 
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Beating the Budget 

The institute’s opposition to a de¬ 
flationary budget is supported by 
its belief that current indicators of 
output and employment are giving 
a misleading impression. Beat- 
the-budget spending last year pro¬ 
duced an above-trend level of 
demand in the first quarter: the 
same may be happening again this 
year. Certainly car dealers are 
handing out this sales line. Effec¬ 
tively it would seem from the first 
two months’ figures. But another 
factor at work is the more wide¬ 
spread knowledge that the second¬ 
hand price of a Car depends on the 
year of the model: get it in Janu¬ 
ary and there’s some depreciation- 
free motoring. The statisticians’ 

41 normal ” January sales level may 
not he quite spot on. 

. Apart from cars, is any other kind 
. or anticipatory spending going on ? 

Retail sales continued to go up in 
January, both in value and in 
vofaftitt Although pen of this 
buoyancy was in household appli¬ 
ances—since hk a little by the new 
restrictions—clothing sales were 
also doing particularly well. But 

MANUFACTURING COSTS ANO PRODUCTIVITY -1 *° 

— ISO 


* Quarterly figures,seasonally adjusted 

there is no sign of any boom in 
drink sales this time: people just 
can’t credit that duty on hftld 
iiquor could Increase further, it’s 
hard to believe that, without any 
budgetary measures, consumer 
spending will dip much in the 
second quarter. Certainly not as 
it did last year (and the institute 
expects only a fractional decline in 
real terms). 

The main argument against further 
deflationary measures, even if 
called for on balance of payments 
prospects, is that investment inten¬ 
tions would be bound to be revised 
downwards. With the inevitable 
repercussions on productivity and 
export chances. So far. in reverse 
of what happened in 1960-62; 
manufacturers’ intentions have 
held up fairly well, but the service 
trades have modified theirs. 
Whether manufacturers will actu¬ 
ally be able to find the finance in 
a profit-squeezed year remains to 
be seen. 

In our view there is probably 
over-heating at present. But simply 
to cut bade home consumption 
won’t do the job. The case for a 
direct export M rebate g; subsid(* 
is now veqr strong. To devise sura 
a rebate should be one of the first 
jobs of the new Government. 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE EARNINGS^ 
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Profit ftar unit of output rotors to ait industries. Figures for manu¬ 
facturing industry ara only available on an annual basis but move 
closely m lino with the series for ail industries. 
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motorway*. Hen’i how they managed. 




Report by Allan M. Lamg 

On the whole, competitors seemed to regard motorways 
as, at best, a necessary evil. Martin Fagg, however, sprang 
a surprise by enlisting the support of W. H. Davies him¬ 
self for the new ways. His Davies found them "a kind of 
drain to channel off the fume and fret" of the speed 
merchants, leaving “the sweet and unfrequented ways" to 
such as you and me. Competitors, of course, made 
copious use - good and bad - of Davies famous “stand 
and stare" couplet, but no one convincingly achieved his 
placid prose. Among the Chaucer entries, i liked J. A, 
Lindoo’s philosophic exchange between the old poet, one 
of a coachload of becalmed trippers, and a beatnik 
lounging sleepily on a wall by the roadside. But in the 
main, when Chaficer was attempted, it seemed to me that 
the effort of imitating his olde Englysshe left competitors 
with little energy for dialectical originality. Also, the 
occasionaji&i^lmtio^pf (JIaficer's arifaidt spdpin^afd * 
his imijyjKj's |^u^lly^tteii%^ndwri^|Jpr^ n^Flo * 
defeating me. It was comparatively easy to select fne 
eleven winners, but proved a long and tough task to 
winkle out the 10-guinea prizewinner. I eventually settled 
for Mrs. Joan Mahood. 

Runners-up were: C. Holder, M. Rees, M. C. Home- 
wood, David Muir, Denis Jolman, Nan Wishart,R. Arnold 
Jones, P. Faith Ritchie, J. F. Coldwdl, $. R. Hammond 
and Mrs. Yvonne Ealing. The list of winners follows. 


First Prize (Ten guineas) 

Mrs. Joan Mahood, 32 WardAvc.,Bangor, Co. 

CfcUjcer: What Isthys scant upon fay re EnghaffMff^' " 
Wher Itcer April!# whyiotnqpredhlrgroyce? . *'»' " V 

With swete ftowres waur thefeldyclad v % t ; 

Good to behold#, makynge hertes glad L > 0 ,/ \'. ^ 

4 cursed thvng is thilke on the erthe , .. .. A. %; [ -j 4 4 v ; 

Vtwsidbe the,fiend that ytfpberthel . ‘ ‘ 


While guys likens caii’tewri gelatin: ‘ 

Chaucer: 7 he Jagges and die Wynttis fast# fly*, * - ' 

And patten all# tyf in hasardrye V : 

Alchivalrie Is comen to an eude , 
tn pees we tan nintore smfiy wentk: 

4 nd pilgrims with hir visages fid ptde 
Hafen ne tyme to tell a merrve tale. 

Beatnik: Yours were the da>s - I'd dig those limes right well; 

All motorways lead straight and fast to Hell. 

Give me a song, a yam, a pilgrim b&nd. 

And happily I'll roam the whole wide land. 

Chaucer : Now wol we sette our fete 10 bhy tred 
4 u d cover fifty furlong befor bed. 

Beatnik: You're kidding. Sir, no one could walk th.il far; 

Relax, wet) scorch the MI in my car! 

Prize Wiimers(Fourguineaseacb) 

M. O. Carter, Belvedere, Leigh Woods, Bristol, 8. 

►PfW. RrfffOt, 2f Hartbrsuoftr^rdens, Huinayh, yfordrFttscx. 
Fprrv Awlbdtri 1 Sooiwin Djfivc, Maidgloiigr&lM. \ 

J.A. l^d&, A ddlcstqtte, Sarr#. : 

A. M. C. Toasna, 28 Harold Road, London, S.b.19. 

Lt. Col. W. F. N. Watson, 21 Broad A ve.. Queens Park, Bournemouth. 

B. L, I lowurih. 6 Apex Buildings, Kent Street, I*leclwood. 

Martin Fagg, 5 Arlcy Court, Sclborne Road West, Worcester. 

C. H. W. Roll, The Little House, Woodchurch, Ashford. Kent. 

G. J. Blundell, Lane's End, East Mailing, Kent. 

Finally we would just like to remind you that 

SllEl t^MEX ANO B.P. Lrt'lfoARltfefr PETROLEUM 

PRODUCTS OF BOTH BP AND SHELL IN THE U K. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing banking and information services of The 
higher living standards to these young people Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 

and to the vast population of that continent. Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 

Demand for an ever increasing range of organisation of the two banks comprises one 

merchandise is steadily rising. If you arc hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 

interested in trade with these expanding territories extending from the Eastern 

markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 

THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated by Royal Charier, 1853) 

HEAD OFPICE: jS B1SHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.a 

West End* tandon branch: a Regent Street , Ijutdon . S. W./ • Offices in the United Kingdom 
at so at Manchester and Liverpool* in Cemany at Hamburg and in the UmtedStates at Mew Tark and San Francisco 

The Eastern Bank Limited head office: 2 & 3 crosby square, London, E.c.3 

\ 

Ah elated Banket The Ira no British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) - Allahabad Bank Limited (Incorporated in India) 

The Commercial Bank S.A.L, (Incorporated in Libya) • The Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated in California) 
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Sterling Over the Election 


I T has, unhappily, become impossible for the British people 
to hold a general election without engaging the fears of 
the world’s banking and trading community and the support 
of the world’s central bankers. Britain’s politicians, who have 
for so long shied away from any radical unwinding of the 
sterling tangle, are now caught in their own net. But that is 
gold under the bridge. The immediate issue is practical and 
very short term. How does sterling get over the election ? 
One possible defence, an increase in Bank rate, was abjured 
on Thursday—when the market fortunately rallied sharply. 

Two distinct, if inter-acting, pressures have been working 
against sterling. Confidence has again waned: mainly because 
of the election, which adds to foreign concern over Britain's 
basic payments problem, heightened by the excess of wage 
increases over lagging productivity. But, in addition, a 
technical money market factor is pulling against sterling at 
the same time. Ever since December, interest rates have been 
rising in America and Europe ; this first slowed the reflux of 
funds into London, and since about mid-February has added 
to the renewed outflow. 

How large has the exchange pressure been so far ? It is 
extraordinarily difficult to say. Every financial commentator 
must still have red ears from the false assurances retailed to 
him and by him in earlier periods of sterling pressure. Looking 
back, it has been broadly true that the really big speculative 
raids such as those in November, 1964, and July-August, 
1965, were identified at the time, though the amounts fleeing 
the country were greatly underestimated, often at one third of 
their true figure. Meanwhile, the periods of “medium” 
pressure, involving reserve losses at the rate of, say, £50 mil¬ 
lion a month, which in any earlier crisis would have been con¬ 
sidered very heavy, were disguised from the market and from 
outside eyes altogether. 

In the past week, in which the sterling spot rate was slipping 
daily up to Thursday, market reports emphasised that 
business has still not been large and that the authorities 
have concentrated their support operations on the forward 
rate. But one is bound to remember that market reports of 
small volume and minimal official support also pervaded the 
financial press right through August when, as we now know, 
the real pressure on the reserves was very heavy indeed. This 
time, to be sure, assurances have come from a personal, 
official, foreign source. Mr Charles Coombs, the capable 
foreign exchange manager of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, told the press on March 8th that there 
has “ been only moderate activity ” in sterling, with no sig¬ 
nificant intervention by the Bank of England. Mr Coombs 
also indicated that the Bank of England has not so far reac¬ 
tivated the swap credits on which it could draw in New York. 


He disclosed the Federal Reserve's share of the new Septem¬ 
ber credit lines at-$200 million, with an additional undisclosed 
line from the US Treasury. And Mr Coombs spelled out the 
exact way in which the Federal Reserve had swung into the 
attack on September 10th, peppering the market with bids for 
sterling which drove the spot rate up rapidly and steeply. 
Similar tactics, mounted by Continental central banks, may 
have initiated this Thursday’s sudden recovery. If so, the 
timing was good: by Thursday afternoon the market was buy¬ 
ing in anticipation of good February trade figures to be 
announced on Friday. The recoil in the rate also led to cover¬ 
ing of speculative short positions. This may vindicate the 
authorities’ earlier tactics of taking the strain on the spot rate. 

Once the rate has fallen to near $2.79, there is a real risk 
threatening the bear of sterling that die rate will recoil 
towards its upper limit of $2.82; and if on the way down 
speculators are simply selling to each other, then it is they 
who suffer the losses. Dubious reports that the Bank as a 
matter of policy prefers to support spot sterling in an election 
have this week fed bear selling, particularly from Paris banks, 
who go short in the morning and cover in the afternoons. Their 
profit is at the expense of other banks, id London, Zurich and 
New York, not at the expense of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account; on Thursday the reaction came. 

But with throe weeks of the election campaign still to go 
there is an obvious risk that real pressure will mount. The 
Government and the Bank of England have two broad 
choices on how they should meet it. First, they can raise Bank 
rare. This would be a demonstration of determination; it 
would also operate directly on the interest margins. The flow 
of funds in the form of Euro-dollar deposits converted into 
local authority deposits and other sterling assets has proved 
very sensitive to differentials in interest rates in the past—and 
the differential is unfavourable to Britain now, as the chart on 
page 1078 shows. 

Altogether, the outflow of funds from money market 
investments (as distinct from commercial speculation through 
leads and lags) was much smaller than might have been 
expected throughout the sterling crisis of 1964-65. That must 
be put down to the combination of high London interest rates 
and the Bank of England’s heavy support of forward sterling 
to limit the forward discount—a policy that should certainly 
be continued. The. one contingent danger of a Bank rate 
increase is lest it be read, as it was in November, 1964, as a 
sign of panic. Which it then was. But a rise in the middle 
of an election campaign would surely be regarded as a sign 
of real courage. And the subsidiary economic objections can 
be ignored at this kind of time. There would be no question 
of a hot money war with America in a Bank rate increase 
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dearly meant to straddle only a few election weeks. And the 
building societies could also be held back from raising mort¬ 
gage rates if the increase was a strictly temporary One. 

The aim of a Bank rate increase would be to check and 
reverse an exchange outflow ; that would have big advantages 
over merely offsetting it through a new round of central bank 
borrowing. The very fact of the pressure could always start 
another run ; and it is always easier to lose hot money than 
to regain it. If Britain does strike it up again on the inter¬ 
national borrowing slate this month, and disguises what has 
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been happening in that way, then the figures will become 
public knowledge in mid-June, setting the stage perhaps lor 
a new round of July measures at what may be the worst 
possible time for the domestic economy. If the combined 
resources of the central banks, mobilised in impressive array, 
can themselves scotch the speculation, well and good. But 
Mr Wilson would be unwise utterly to rule out Bank rate in 
election month. If a delay in taking the step should provoke 
a really serious and undisguisable run, that could be the worst 
political blow for Labour of all.. 
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Keep it Simple, Mrs Castle 

On the basis of what they are saying, Labour’s policy on 
transport looks marginally better and more up to date than 
the Conservatives’. But a number of things could go wrong 


T he transport section of the Labour manifesto provides a 
beautiful example of the mellowing effect of power on a 
policy thought up in opposition. The Government came in 
with a commitment to co-ordinate. Apart from the ritual and 
unthinking nods in the direction of more roads and better 
docks, that was about all the 1964 manifesto said. What was 
to be co-ordinated, and how, was vague—even to the Cabinet. 
The idea, nonetheless, was a powerful one, with a lot of good 
in it, but also plenty of danger. Now the whole thing is 
more specific. In this week's manifesto the word co-ordination 
is used only once, and the notion yields second place to two 
particular items of co-ordination policy—the National Freight 
Authority and the regional transport bodies. The car, in fact, 
is being driven more firmly. It is still over-powered and 
behaves oddly at corners, but control is better. 

By contrast the Conservatives’ stated transport policy shows 
the consequences of being out of power for a very short time 
when things are moving particularly fast. Dated enough in 
1964, it badly needed restyling for 1966. It has not got it. 
Lord Beeching could have written in 1962 what happened on 
Sunday. Ports apd motorways, of course, arc there, but only 
three other aims are mentioned: the Tories would resume 
the task of cutting the railways' deficits, bring in better traffic 
management, and give the independant airlines the oppor¬ 
tunity to develop the inter-city domestic routes. This lack 
of new thought is not perhaps surprising. Mr Powell, the 
first shadow Minister of Transport, was palpably waiting for 
bigger things, and Mr Redmpyne, the second, came to it with 
little knowledge and has not been in charge long. But the 
thinness is disappointing. 

In particular the omissions make it perfectly clear that the 
Conservatives are stiff .inhibited about the idea of 'openly 
subsidising certain socially necessary services. But a strictly, 
controlled and limited scheme of this sort would give the 
Railways Board a clear, fair — and' attainable — financial 
target for the rest of the system. It is no coincidence that 
this policy is also being advocated for other fields, such as 
coal. Possibly the Tory resistance is due to loyalty, to the 
1962 Transport Act which firmly set out to w make ’em pay.” 
Nor are the Conservatives up with the game on traffic 


congestion. The need here is for much more co-ordinatioo 
between the road, rail and other transport authorities within 
each conurbation. This is a natural for Labour. Ten days 
ago Mrs Castle inaugurated her London Co-ordinating Com¬ 
mittee (putting together the Railways Board, the London 
Transport Board and the Greater London Council) as the 
prototype and others will follow. In essence, policy here is 
a matter of pushing the local authorities very hard. This 
Mr Marples was always rather reluctant to do, despite his 
dynamic approach in other fields. 

Not that the virrues are all on one side. Take freight: here 
Labour is showing every sign of letting its natural inclinations 
and its established interests pull hard in the direction of a 
new and completely unmanageable system, in the shape of 
the National Freight Authority. The Tories do not seem to 
have thought particularly hard about this. But they did 
initiate and welcome the Geddes Report on road haulage 
licensing, which advocated greater freedom, and their instincts 
are against too much messing around. With certain excep¬ 
tions, this is rightj Even on a more general level, it is 
probably fair to sayjthat if the Tories were returned to power 
they would pick up <puite a few ideas from within the Ministry, 
l 

' ,j 

A ssuming that a Labour government is returned, a number 
of things wil| need careful watching. Subsidies, for 
instance. The principle is right, but the details could go badly 
wrong. The Railways Board, for one, is arguing at the moment 
that both its commuter and its stopping services should be 
subsidised. (Together these (wo items account for about 
£60 million out of I its total deficit of £130 million.) This 
should be resisted. iMake up some losses on commuter trains 
by all means, but there is no reason ail to extend this to 
stopping services: perfectly serviceable alternative means of 
transport exftt in (to wt places. Here the Beeching axe should 
bt allowed to chop on. 

The London. Traj^ott Board is also angling for subsidies 
and it should get koine. - Much more capital needs to be 
invested in tube lines. New techniques are continually being 
unearthed in transport, as the latest proposals for a cheaper 
type of monorail to London Airport indicate, and the LTB 
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should ooc beforced to tuck its face so close to the account 
books that it does-not have the time or the money to find out 
what is going on. But the subsidies must be spetific ; attached 
to the services or to capital expenditure which the board is 
asked to undertake for the community. And fare rises should 
not be slowed down. 

Curiously enough, there is a parallel between the LTB 
laying down tubes for the London commuter and BOAC 
buying more VC-ios than it wanted for the sake of the aircraft 
industry. For BOAC, Mr Jenkins's solution was a capital 
reconstruction which took account of the additional cost of 
buying and running the VC-ios. Mrs Castle might try some¬ 
thing of the same kind of ploy with the LTB. But thus far, 
and no farther. Clear, identifiable, specific subsidies, set at a 
level which encourages efficiency; this should be the policy. 

The danger with a National Freight Authority is rather 
similar: Labour’s desire to play up to old fetishes could turn 
a good idea into a bad one. At the moment, a protracted 
debate is going on in the Ministry of Transport on this sub* 
ject. In one corner stand the establishment civil servants. 
In the other the new, mostly Castle-imported, economic 
planners. To the new men, the freight authority is a big, 
creative idea. They think it would make possible real trans¬ 
ferability between road and rail, using resources more fully, 
and the standardisation and centralisation that follows would 
encourage exciting technical ideas. Their thoughts are still 
vague, and they get irritated when this is pointed out, especi¬ 
ally when the criticism comes from people they regard as 
plodders. The establishment men agree that the scheme has 


Vive le Big Business! 

Industrial mergers signal a change 
in traditional French suspicion of 
bigness. As witness the latest of the 
marriages arranged by three of 
France’s big four in steel 

F rench industry is unhappy. After more than two years 
of price freeze and deflation, followed by a presidential 
election that ought to have given President de Gaulle second 
thoughts, it has heard the government announce that the 
price freeze will have to continue until 1970. And it has 
heard the President declare himself (most cruel stroke of all) 
a convinced free trader who thought French industry had 
suffered by over-protection in the past, and looked forward to 
France not only going ahead with tariff cuts inside EEC but 
also getting an additional stimulus from a successful Kennedy 
round in Gatt. But the government is unhappy too—-about the 
gap that it believes has opened up between France and its 
main competitors in the past three years, as a result of a 
levelling off in the rate of investment in France. The econo¬ 
mists at the Commissariat G6n£ral au Plan believe that the 
only reason why the resulting lag in productivity has not yet 
hit French exports is that industry has continued to sell abroad 
on ever-diminishing margins. 

Fortunately, the profit squeeze .that the former finance 
minister, M, Gjscard d’Estaing, imposed on the economy 
in 1963 has forced some real gains, in the shape of indus¬ 
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ita points. In particular, they approve the separating of freight 
from passenger traffic; (he two have almost nothing in com¬ 
mon. But they think a freight authority as such is impractical. 

Mrs. Castle at the moment (though the serious debate 1 has 
been temporarily halted for the election) appears to Side with 
the new men. Hence the appearance of the freight authority 
in the manifesto and in her speech two weeks ago in Warwick¬ 
shire. She should move over a bit to the other side. By all 
means have a central freight authority, but don’t let it be much 
more than an information co-ordinator and a pusher on bright 
ideas. There seems to be very little reason, and very little 
room, to push freight from road to rail. And the practical diffi¬ 
culties of running a freight authority with wide powers would' 
be considerable. It'is the sort of idea that rounds better ui the 
senior common room than it does outside it To some extent 
the whole argument may be explained in simple psychological 
terms. The new men, sensing the rather negative and cautious 
approach of the existing civil servants, and wanting to grasp 
the initiative for themselves, may have over-reacted. 

Herein lies the central danger in Labour’s transport policy. 
The best may be becoming the enemy of the good. In (he 
search for co-ordination, more and more facts are fed into the 
problem. Intricate matrices are assembled. The view is 
widened. This is an error on the right side, which is one 
reason why Labour transport policy is marginally better and 
more up-to-date than Tory. But it is an error just die same. 
Extra facts need extra time to digest, while what we need all 
r.00 often is quick action. Mrs Castle would be advised to 
keep things simple. 


trial concentration. The most sensational was the merger 
announced last week between two of the big four in steel, 
Usinor and Lorraine-Escaut, making a French steel group big 
enough ;61 million tons a year) to look the German and Italian 
giants in '.he eye, and to dwarf the British. The process of 
concentration has also already gone some way in shipbuild¬ 
ing (though not fast enough to avert the present crisis in the 
shipyards}, in lorries, in mechanical and electrical engineering, 
in electronics (not soon enough to save Bull from an American 
takeover), in consumer durables (after two major crises 
caused by Italian competition in refrigerators), and rather 
tardily in textiles and some less important sectors. It has not 
yet really begun in cars, despite the acute anxiety that all 
European car firms feel in the face of American competition. 

Bui the big thing Giscard’s squeeze has done is to force 
a large number of family-owned firms, doing certain things by 
force of tradition rather than because they think them speci¬ 
ally profitable, to take another look at themselves. Prototype 
of such a French firm is another of the big four in steel, 
Pont-a-Mousson, whose diversified interests outside steel make 
it the -second largest- non-nationalised industrial concern in 
France (after Rhdne-Poulenc). When M. Roger Martin, a 
product of- the classical French high civil servant tradition 
via the Ecole Polytechnique, took over as president of Pont-i- 
Mousson two years ago, he thought at first that the best thing 
to do with his steel interests in France, Luxembourg and 
Germany (total yearly output w£s 5 million tons) was to 
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mage them into s single European company. It would use able speed, using the compensation it got for the nationalisation 


rational exploitation of the common market to offset the dis¬ 
advantages of inland location now that cheap overseas coal 
and ore have given the economic advantage to coastal steel 
works. After 18 months’effort, he had to recognise that this 
was still not a practical proposition, despite the European Coal 
and Steel Community’s 14 years of life. So be seized a golden 
opportunity and sold off die Luxemburg third of his produc¬ 
tive capacity to Arbed. With 3} million tons of capacity still 
on his hands and no more buyers around, M. Martin has to 
recognise that he cannot get out of steel entirely—at least, 
not yet. He is already engaged in modernising production 
in Lorraine in partnership with the remaining member of the 
f$ur, de Wendel, If enough cheap finance is available' 
from the government, they may build themselves a coastal 
steelworks at Marseilles. But M. Martin and his departmental 
heads—all fortyish, all but one with the same top-drawer, 
intellectual background, Polytechnique or Ecole Normale or 
Ecole d’Administration—have decided that the future of the 
company lies elsewhere, in industries with a higher ratio of 
technological input to output, and therefore, he hopes, higher 
profit margins. 

His reasoning has a nice Gallic sweep to it: 

Iron and steel are nineteenth century products. Pont-a-Mousson 
has got into the first rank in the twentieth century by diversifying 
into pipes (it is a world leader in cast-iron and asbestos cement 
pipe technology and scale of output). To prepare for the twenty- 
first century, the company must follow through into the treatment 
of things that flow through pipes—air and water. Pure air and 
water are rapidly becoming scarce commodities, 

the plan sounds French and abstract—and to an extent it 
still is. The Pont-k-Mousson group has barely begun to move 
into the British monopoly in water desalinisation. It has only 
recently got a foothold in air conditioning. Its group research 
centre has sixty engineers, but it has so many minor techno¬ 
logical problems to cope with (thanks to the absorption of 
other companies, and perhaps also to over-diversification 
inside its own plants) that it is not yet able to put a really 
big team on to research into its really big options. On the 
other hand, the research staff has doubled in the last couple 
of years, and will have doubled again shortly. And Pont-i- 
Mousson has some justification for thinking big and inter¬ 
national. Although one of its newer administrative recruits 
confessed that until he joined it he (like some others) thought 
Pont-k-Mousson was a cheese, it is in fact established as a 
major pipe manufacturer in the United States, in several 
countries of Latin America, the Middle East and in Africa. 

Hitherto, Pont-k-Mousson’s rate of expansion has been 
limited by the fact that the controlling family interests, the 
Paul-Cavalliers and the Cousins (great names in Lorraine), 
could not afford to maintain their percentage share in the 
company if it went too often to the Bourse for money. So 
Pont-k-Mousson has been able to increase its capital only once 
in the past 10 years. Selling off its stake in the Luxembourg 
Hadir steelworks to Arbed has brought a welcome injection 
of cash (the market valued Pont-k-Mousson’s stake at 
£5 million but Martin was able to sell for considerably more). 
But far more important in the long run for the group’s pros¬ 
pects is the marriage arranged recently between Pont-k-Mous- 
son and the Compagnie Finantfere de Suez, which has come 
into the front rank of French financial concerns with remark- 


of the Suez canal. 

The Suez-Pont-k-Mousson tie-up marks the birth of a new 
kind of animal in European business. Suez has taken on 
a wide spread of interests since 1938, from unit trusts and 
merchant banking to supermarkets and property companies. 
But Suez’s president, M. Jacques Georges-Picot, agreed with 
his board some time ago that, to make use of its full potential 
in investment banking, the group ought to specialise. It could 
have imitated France’s biggest banque d'affaires, the Banque 
de Paris et da Pays Bas, which employs 20 engineers to vet 
industrial ventures before it invats. M. Georges-Picot 
decided that in an increasingly specialised wgrl$t 9 he needed 
to get closer to the productive process. So he looked around 
for a big French company with the right kind qf spread, which 
he could adopt as his technical arm. The only serious rival 
attraction to Pont-k-Mousson was the Schneider steel and 
engineering group, but he thought Schneider too committed 
to its heavy engineering activity at Le Creusot to be a good 
prospect Roger Martin’s personality clinched the issue. 

T he outcome is that Suez is now arranging to take a 20 per 
cent stake in Pont-k-Mousson’s equity (still less than the 
combined family shareholdings) and thus create what looks 
like becoming the most powerful single non-nationalised indus¬ 
trial combine in France. Both Pont-k-Mousson and Suez are 
valued on the Bourse at about £60 million ; Pont-k-Mousson’s 
group sales figures were £285 million in 1964, putting it 
33rd in Europe on this basis—a reminder of how small even 
big French industry is. What the new group will resemble 
most closely is Belgium’s Sociftk Gknfrale, though, of course, 
it will not overshadow the French economy as the Socidtf 
Ginkrale does the Belgian, and its field will be more 
specialised. Just where the partnership may go apart from 
its air-water option is not clear. Pont-k-Mousson has links 
with the motor industry (it makes automatic gear-boxes for 
Paris buses, and cats tappet push-rods for much of France’s 
car industry) and also makes machine tools, as well as a wide 
range of products (including large valves and pumps) to com¬ 
plement its pipe and public water contracting activities. 

Curiously enough, Suez did not consult the French govern¬ 
ment before the marriage was arranged, but it did have to 
get approval from the British, because Britain still holds a 
third of its capital from its stake in the canal (not having found 
a suitable opportunity to sell). In one industrial sector at last, 
it will now be filling the role that M. Debt * once foresaw for a 
state merchant bank (with aims like the Industrial Reorganisa¬ 
tion Corporation in Britain) until the protests of business 
made him drop the ida. M. Georges-Picot sees the venture 
partly as a French version of Britain’s Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial Finance Corporation, except that its concern will be 
big industry rather than the small fry the ICFC was designed 
to help. And both Suez and Pont-k-Mousson have inter¬ 
national horizons by tradition—Suez by statute as well. 
Economic anti-Americanism is excluded by the distribution 
of its shareholders; and it was M. Georges-Picot who 
re-launched the Channel Tunnel venture some years ago— 
the study group has its offices in Suez’s sumptuous head¬ 
quarters at 1, rile d’Astorg. Here is at least one French indus¬ 
trial grouping that seems prepared to face the outside world 
without fear. 
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AIR ACCIDENTS 

The Tokyo Jinx 


C lose on 380 people have died in five 
air crashes in or around Tokyo airport 
within the last month. Two jets crashed 
on landing, one in the dark, the other in 
fog; so cud a military transport, but this 
time without casualties. A third jet, the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation’s, 
broke up in mid-air shortly after take-off. A 
helicopter sent to the wreckage crashed and 
killed two of its crew. This is the worst 
chapter pf carnage in the history of civil 
aviation, in a year that has already started 
badly. The air death roll now stands at 
nearly 730 in less than three months, in a 
total of 17 accidents. 

Has Tokyo a jinx ? It is one of several 
airports round the world that are built out 
into a harbour; this has advantages, but 
among the most obvious drawbacks are fog 
and problems with the approach lights for 
the end of the runway that sticks out to sea. 
It is a long way from being pilots’ least 
favourite airport; however, the evidence of 
three landing accidents in quick succession 
seems to have made the Japanese themselves 
question whether the airport is in the right 
place. The two jet crashes were admittedly 
very different; the first, of a rear-engined 
Boeing 727, was the fourth of a series of 
727 landing accidents that has shown that 
these aircraft are prone to stall unless 
handled with extreme care. The other, of a 
Canadian DC-8, occurred in fog with some 
of the airport’s aids (but not its radar, which 
showed die aircraft too low) out of action. 
But without the extra complication of com¬ 
ing in to land over water, where height and 
bearing are difficult to judge, both aircraft 
might just have made it. The margin be¬ 
tween safe landing and sure death can be 
narrower often than the passenger knows. 

This leaves the BOAC accident in a class 
apart. It is one of the rare cases where the 
death of an aircraft has been caught in a 

^ ace of photographs, and the few pub- 
so far suggest, first, that the aircraft 
was too high in a clear sky to have been 
caught up m the turbulance around Mount 
Fuji (Boeing 707s are exceptionally strong 
and a bit of dear air turbulance would 
hardly have been sufficient to dismember the 
aircraft) and, secondly, that the trouble 
might have begun with a disintegrating 
engine. A burst turbine disc—razor-sharp 
metal with the force of a projectile—could 
start off a sequence of damage that would 
break up the aircraft in mid-flight. Engines 
do burst. 

Is flying therefore getting more danger¬ 
ous ? The number of accidents has changed 


remarkably little from year to year. The 
number of people killed in them varies very 
little either: apart from a bad run of jet 
crashes in 1962, it has stayed fairly steady 
at between 1,000 and 1,300 a year, while 
the numbers flying have risen 70 per cent 
since i960, and the miles flown by a 
quarter. Equally surprising is the way that 
the numbers killed per aeddent stays low, 
in spite of the trend to bigger and bigger 
jets. The aeddent in which upwards of 
roo people die happens in general only once 
a year ; 1962 was an exception with three, 
1966 has already started with two. But 
usually the most dangerous aircraft are the 
old and slow. 

A great deal is being made of the rapidly 
falling death-rate per millions of miles flown, 
and the airlines are entitled to claim that 
by this yardstick their safety record has im¬ 
proved spectacularly. The chart shows, 
cruelly perhaps, what will happen to this 
boast if 1966 goes on as it has begun, but 
on past form it probably will not; air 
accidents tend to bunch, rather than spread 
out smoothfy through the year. But is this 
record as good as it seems ? Air traffic has 
gone up without a proportionate increase in 
the number of accidents or, broadly speak¬ 
ing, the number of deaths. But the hours 
flown have changed nor at all in six years; 
more people are at risk in the air at any one 
rime, but thanks to much faster aircraft the 
period they remain at risk has not increased 
—if anything, it is slightly shorter than in 
1959. Which means that, related to the 
hours flown, there has been virtually no im¬ 
provement in air safety at all. 

Add to this new risks in the form of new 
aircraft as the British One Eleven and the 
American DC 9s come into service in appre¬ 
ciable numbers (this is always a danger 


Air Crashes 



period, as the run of 727 accidents shows), 
a deteriorating record of mid-air collisions 
and near misses last year, the imminent 
introduction of 250-seat, followed by 500- 
and 900-seat aircraft, plus the structural 
problems posed by going supersonic, and 
there is no room for complacency. 


NAVAL BUILDING 

Buying Swedish 
Knowhow 

Stockholm 

he United States has decided to forgo 
the cost savings of building its new 
generation of fast deployment logistic ships 
(FDLs) abroad, and to give a shot in the 
arm to its dying shipbuilding Industry (and 
the US balance of payments) instead. 
Representatives of two big American indus¬ 
trial firms and of the Stanford Research In¬ 
stitute are at present studying Sweden’s 
revolutionary Arendal yard, completed by 
the Gotaverken company on the outskirts of 
Gothenburg in 1963. Methods at Arendal 
are so rationalised that a yard of its type 
should be able to build even complex vessels 
like the FDLs extremely quickly, and td the 
exacting standards of quality control that 
the US Navy requires. The Americans have 
begun negotiations with Gotaverken to buy 
the patents of ArendaJ’s more original 
methods. 

The US Navy's initial programme for 
between 15 and 20 FDLs is expected to 
cost about a billion dollars, including the 
cost of setting up the new yard. The ship 
will be designed to move heavy war material 
from the United States to bases anywhere 
in the world at speeds of between 20 and 25 
knots. The Arendal principles—which 
have also been applied in the latest Japanese 
yards*—embody a straight flow production 
line where plates and profiles proceed by 
conveyor belts through the various stages 
of treatment and prefabrication, are speeded 
on their way by mechanised handling, and 
end up as semi-finished products at one final 
assembly point upon which converges 
another flow of component parts and equip¬ 
ment. There, hull sections are erected and 
progressively pushed out into the open in 
the shape of a growing ship, to receive its 
engine while a large part of the vessel is 
still taking shape. Practically all work rakes 
place indoors. If Gotaverken brings off the 
deal it lodes like getting more out of the 
American Navy than British yards. Accord¬ 
ing to reports from Washington, the Navy 
has now had second thoughts about the 
desirability of placing orders worth $50 mil¬ 
lion with British yards for a number of 
smaller vessels. 
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Nine Out of Ten ? 

France did not formally withdraw from the international monetary discussions at this 
week's Paris meeting—that ts not the French way. But it is now very likely that if a positive 
report emerges from these meetings at all, it will be signed by only nine out of 
ten. Inevitably, and depressingly, sights have had to be lowered as a result of General 
de Gaulle's new intervention, described in these columns last week. But it would be 
surprising if France's partners simply threw up the sponge. A number of continental 
officials in particular have invested a lot of time, energy and personal commitment in 
these studies Over the past two and a half years. Their right course now is surely to 
go doggedly ahead, draw up a blueprint-plan with a blank space for France's signature 
when the .General changes his mind, or is no longer there ; arid if necessary put the 
plan into operation without France. The following report shows how the situation is^ 
now seen in Paris: this is fallowed by a Washington report oh the new intervention by ^ 
International Monetary Fund itself. 


The Peris Ploy 

Paris 

T iere was ho Franco-American clash at 
thh Group of Ten meeting which ended 
oh Wednesday morning. However, the 
French delegation made a short statement 
to recall: 

I. That France considered that the inter¬ 
national monetary system could be based 
only on gold. 

2. That there was an essential preliminary 
to any reform of this system, and in par¬ 
ticular to any creation of new reserve units: 
the restoration of equilibrium to the Ameri¬ 
can balance of payments* 

Each of the main delegations then went 
on to present technical notes on their 
earlier papers. .It is thought that the clash 
between France and the United States will 


closed a 1965 basic surplus of $ 3 $c million^ 
($1,100 million including the overseas franc; 
zone)* In addition to its reserves of $4^50 
million in gold alone, and of $728 million in 
convertible currencies (mainly dollars), 
France has a creditor position of $900 
million in the IMF 1 '. This gives total positive 
reserves of more than $6 billion; and 
Paris is pointing to a nice coutrast with a 
net reserve position of the United States, of 
“ minus " $6 billion. (How this is computed 
is unclear: US gold, exchange and IMF 
reserve positions total $15! billion against 
$13.7 billion of official liabilities. Private 
doUar balances bring America's total short¬ 
term external liabilities to $24 billion ; but 
if one adds in these private debts they 
should be offset by $7.6 billion of external 
claims.) 


not take place until the Ten begin to draw 
up their report. 

In Paris, two possibilities are envisaged. 
Either France's nine partners, will succeed in 
agreeing. On a reform project; as thisproject 
has hafqiy any chance of satisfying France 
(notably Oh tjie role of gold), there is every: 
reason to thmk that France will hold itself 
aloof and will not sign the report. Or the 
nine partners w01 4 npt manage to agree 
themselves i and FfSftceV position willbe| 
made easier* r 

As if to show where the power liesrthe 
French Ministry of Finance this week' div 


An IMF Plan 

Washington 

T he origfti of the IMF plan goes back .to. 

the United Nations Trade and Develop¬ 
ment meetings in the early hew yeaf, where 
die-rich Were able to persuade the>poor to- 
leave everything to the Fund to -protect 
their ” interests, ’ As reports of possible 
agteeaaair among the ten conic in, Mr. Saad, 
* representing Egypt and others oii -the Exe¬ 
cutive Board, demanded that the Fund get 
tr into the game before it was too late. The 
i£ Fund-staff responded with a paper that was 
distributed to the executive directory very 


Wbrtd Resnrvos: 

Increasss andDscrstsss 



Source Nati onal Jpatitutt Economic foyhw 


recently. The directors approved submitting 
the plan as a document to the ten. without 
in any-way committing themselves. 

Tnestaff proposal sets out two approaches 
which \nay k be treated as alternatives but 
may be Applied together. One is very much 
like the A American idea for an additional 
gold tranche without the offsetting gold in¬ 
payments.: These new automatic drawing 
rights would be supplemented by * match¬ 
ing credit 4 tranche and. also by a son of 
automatic GenoaF Arrangement to Borrow, 
to give the Fbnd access to the currencies it 
needs. The second proposal is for a Fund 
reserve unit, available to all (and not just 


,«■*-** 

Noises 

In perhaps not quite the most appro¬ 
priate week, Britain has put in a pitch of 
its own through the medium of the 
Labour party manifesto, with its refer¬ 
ence to the need for increasing liquidity 
M with particular emphasis on schemes for 
linking the creation of new credits to the 
needs of underdeveloped countries.” This 
reverts, sensibly enough, to the line taken 

5 t Mr Wilson before and immediately 
ter he became Prime Minister. But 
there is no evidence that this line has 
yet been sold to the British Treasury. 


> ttfcf ■ Ted) bn pkymismiiif’aheif own money.' 
Thus India would get usable units in return 
for rupees. The second approach, the Fund 
\ points our, wcrujcl a new international 

agreement, whije the first could be imple* 
mented within the existing articles. 

Some Washington observers believed last 
week-end that the. wfanle.idea.of a unit of 
any kind may be on the skids, and might 
be buried by the ten this week—that is, 
their own unit, let alone the Fund’s. 


MONTECATINI-EDISON 

Valerio Wins Through 

Milan 

T he first greai take-over battle in post¬ 
war Italy has ended in victory of the 
taker, and defeat of the taken. Giorgio 
Valerio, of Edison, will be the chairman of 
the new company, Montecatini-Edison. 
Carlo Faina, of Montecatini, will have to 
content himself with honoraty chairman¬ 
ship, as proposed to him from the begin' 
ningr ,The agreement, not yet public, will 
be ratified by the shareholders' meetings 
later this* month. The way is clear now 
to make the merger a success. There is 
also speculation about new mergers, with 
Siiia Viscosa ranking high in the rumours : 
but Snia's moment dues not seem to have 
come^yet. 

’How will Mantecarini>Edison work as a 
single .unit? Faina had fought since last 
December, when news of the merger was 
first broken, to him after several months of 
secret negotiations, to achieve equality 
with Signor Valerio in the board of the 
new company. Personal considerations may 
have moved him. . He was obviously 
aggrieved by a deal which had been 
reached behind his back. But he main¬ 
tained alLthe, rime ttat he was also fighting, 
iwtbr defence of Maacecatini’s personnel. 
Long-drawn negotiations went on behind 
the scenes with the mediation of some of 
thttjnost influential men in Italian industry, 
anid Faina in the end gave in. The main 
task of representing Montecatini in the new 
company now falls on the shoulders of 
Giorgio Macerata, Who will be managing 
director : a comparatively young man, who 
carried on the secret negotiations with 
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Sh. 8 , t L?"* acc# L eratM P™o*ically every 
other saloon on the roadl Cresta's powerful 
i .gijgirM} wifi sweep you 

away from the traffic in the 
smoothest, safest way. This 

luxury six-seater has all the 
refinements you need to make 

CRESTA. BY VAUXHALL 






38 ygars of experience d the foundation of VARIG, the 
largeet eiriine of South America. Now In conjunction with 
our A Mocdt*—British United, we can offer you three 
joint aervlces per week from London. Our Executive 
Hottest vnriW like to welcome you aboard our Inter* 
continental- Jet with that exclusive service that makes 
you feel you are already in South America. Yes, South 
America begins with VARIG. Consult your IATA Travel 
Agent 

Psaasogsr R***rvatlon»—1SS NCW BOND •TROT, LONDON, W.t. 

Tsl.: HYDE PARK «B7 

Cargo Rsssrvs«ons-2/S OLD BONO STRUT, LONDON, W,1. 

Tel.: HYDE PARK3*1 

Paasangar and Cargo Roaarvatlona— 234 ROYAL EXCHANBk, 
MANCHCSTKR. Tal. : BLACKFRIARS 44SS 
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BBHflEStaslilH! 

N gai yew Rds ilry si Bs gwssl 

CD Do you need more factory space in a flourishing 
community with flrat«class facilities, housing and 
amenities—and every hit of financial assistance you 
can get? 

|T| Do you need better-than-average manpower, with 
opportunities for special training facilities ? 

If your answer to these questions Js 'yes*, make a flying visit to 
Glenrothes at our expense* You will find this go-ahead new town in 
tho County of Fife provides the answer to your problems! 



AN OFFER TO TOP PEOPLE 

looking for more people! 

I Glenrothes Development Corporation will fly] 

I you from any Scottish airport diraet to Gian MBMnEli 

\ rothes airfield. Cut out this advertisement.: .* 

> attach it to your letterhead and send toTko 

General Mam w.tienfetkey OweiepReitt 
tel: Olehrrthes 2202; 

i Gimmhm airfield—110 minutes from London via mmnmmi 

Idin ipkstwkk 


* 3711 
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Valerto for the Rtergefe? He now have 
to ensure! tbcHghtuse of Mbnt*eadni’s 
leading men in‘the new cetttpariy, 'i furida- 
mental prerequisite fty the success of the 
operation: Edison brings the motiey Into 
the marriage,, but Montecatihi’s managers 
and technicians have the greater experience 
in the chemical field* Faina will remain 
chairman of MontOshell, the joint subsidiary 
formed recently with Shell to take over 
Montecatini’s big petrochemicals com¬ 
plexes at Ravenna and Brindisi. The atti¬ 
tude of Shell itself to the deal is still un¬ 
defined. The company will have to decide 
what to do with its $o per cent holding. 
It can sell it, or run it jointly with Monte- 
Edison in competition with the Union Car¬ 
bide/Edison chemical complex. The first 
seems most likely at the moment. 

Snia Viscosa is, to a great extent, the 
creation of its ageing and colourful chair¬ 
man, Franco Marinotti, a man who began 
his business career in Czarist Russia, then 
established good relations with the com¬ 
munists and later convinced Mussolini that 
it would be an excellent idea to develop 
artificial fibres in Italy. An old-fashioned 
buccaneering tycoon, he was called “The 
Green Corsair” because he hoisted the 
green flag, symbol of hope, over one of his 
factories. Rumours of a take-over by the 
American Allied Chemical Company are 
discounted here, but it seems likely that 
Allied has at least been pressing for a 
collaboration agreement in Eurqpc. Neither 
Montecatini-Edison nor the F.NI state oil 
company’s chemical subsidiary, Aric, are 
happy about the prospect of getting such a 
formidable rival in Italy. 

Two other Italian companies in the fibre 
field, the Edison Group’s Chatillon and 
Montecatini’s Rhodiatoce, arc likely to 
merge or form at least a very close 
alliance after the merger of the mother com¬ 
panies, bur the sorting out will take some 
time—also because of the very important 
French interests in Rhodiatoce. When that 
is out of the wav, Snia’s future will prob¬ 
ably become very topical indeed. 


RHODESIA 

How Much Bluff? 

T he Rhodesian situation has become long 
on assertions and short on facts. While 
it is clear that Mr Smith is not being 
finished off as fast as Mr Wilson recently 
predicted, it is by no means sure that sanc¬ 
tions have failed. The next few days should 
supply an important clue at least about the 
effectiveness of the oil embargo. Since 
Sunday, reports from Salisbury and 
Mozambique have hourly heralded the 
arrival of a Greek tanker Aravia, said to 
he on its wav to Beira with about 20,000 
tons of Angolan crude oil for Rhodesia. At 
the time of writing it had not arrived^ any 
more than had three previous tanken which 
were said to have been coming and which 
then failed to materialise. The Aravia 9 s 
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name dpes qo appaar ft Lloyd’s Register 
of Supping, Moreover, the main interest 
in Angolan oil is held by the Belgian Petro- 
fina company which, like the Belgian 
government, has indicated in the past that 
it' would observe the embargo.- None of 
this means the tanker doesn't exist end 
won’t come. Its name could have been 
changed recently. It may be carrying oil 
from somewhere other than Angola. But if 
it does not arrive, after all the fanfare, some 
of Mr Smith’s other confident claims may 
begin to look hollow too. The Portuguese, 
authorities have contradicted earlier reports 
from Salisbury by asserting that oil storage 
tanks now being hastily built in Beira are 
being built by Portuguese interests for 
Portuguese use, and not by Rhodesians for 
Rhodesian use. In addition, Britain is put¬ 
ting new pressure on the Portuguese 
authorities to reverse their earlier decision 
to pump on to the Rhodesian refinery any oil 
arriving for Rhodesia in Beira. 

How much refined petrol is Rhodesia get¬ 
ting ? Rhodesian estimates claim anything 
up to 100,000 gallons a day, more than the 
present level of rationed consumption 
equalling about 73,000 gallons of petrol and 
an approximately equal amount of other 
refined petroleum products like kerosene. 
The British Government asserts the amount 
coming from South Africa by road is only 
about 30-40,000 gallons a day, and add that 
none is coming by rail from Mozambique. 
Portugal this week assured Britain that, 
Rhodesian claims notwithstanding, Rhodesia 
was getting no petrol by rail 11 from ” 
Mozambique, the wording leaving open the 
bare possibility that some is, after all, 
coming “ through ” Mozambique. 

The petrol coming from South Africa, 
the one sure supply there is as yet, is arriv¬ 
ing mostly in drums in lorries. For most 
of the road tankers in South Africa are 
owned by the big international oil com¬ 
panies, which are trying to observe the 
embargo. These makeshift transports 
flagrantly violate normal safety regulations, 
and any time Dr Verwoerd is persuaded to 
stop the traffic he can do it merely by seeing 
that these safety regulations arc observed. 

If it finally turns out that the oil embargo 
is being broken on a significant scale, this 
would make an early collapse of Mr Smith’s 
government unlikely ; but the strain of sanc¬ 
tions would remain considerable. The trade 
and financial sanctions have almost certainly 
hit hard: only last week the Associated 
Rhodesian Chambers of Commerce rejected 
a plea from tobacco growers for extended 
credit to help them offset the sharp drop 
in profit margins they expect. No tobacco 
has yet been sold in special deals to 
foreigners: Mr Smith’s government deliber¬ 
ately chose instead to auction as usual, begin¬ 
ning on March 29th. Since the leaf is readily 
identifiable and since buyers who normally 
take 90 'per cent of the crop are now boy¬ 
cotting it, the prospect of selling much of 
it at anything more than knock-down prices 
is not great. But unless Mr Smith can get 
more than the £10 million which even the 


ilM* 

optubttts dft'setf h thebeit 

aNy hop* ft>r frort tl« wimiiig tobacco 

auctions, his foreign exchange squebawr 

will be tightened stillfurther, arid very 

damagsngSy. 


FRENCH RETAILING 



American Aid? 

S till unconfirmed rumours that Sears 
: Roebuck is about to set up shop in 
France have rocked the French retailing 
trade. Sears remains firmly non-committal, 
and if pushed would issue a denial. How¬ 
ever, other sources close to the Ministry of 
Finance in Paris say that Sears' ambitions 
are not modest, that it is aiming at too 
stores with a start in Brittany, ami would 
imitate irs North American pattern of 
operations by grafting its pioneer mail order 
business on to the stores. There have been 
rumours for decades that Sears would enter 
Europe, bur so far it has done so only 
gingerly. Apart from buying agencies (of 
which this could be just another example) 
there is a catalogue office in Frankfurt, a 
store being built in Barcelona, which com¬ 
petitors expect might become the base for 
a European catalogue operation, another 
planned in Madrid—and of course the solid 
business of selling to Unired States forces 
in Europe. 

Sears is said to have got clearance from 
the French Finance Ministry as long ago 
as last November, when M. Giscard 
d’Estaing was minister. The French 
government is said to like the idea of Sears 
being the agent to shake up the French 
retail market which is dominated—to the 
extent of 8$ per cent of market turnover 
—by small traders. If this is so the govern¬ 
ment is trying to open a market in France 
which British, German and American 
retailing colossi have long coveted but 
never dared to tackle. 

Mail order is a particularly difficult 
market in France, accounting for 1 per 
cent of retail trade, less than a third of 
the proportion, in Britain and under a 
quarter of that in the United States. The 
reasons for this lie in the fairly intractable 
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sbeppiog habits of the French, in the high 
coat of short term consumer credit, in the 
highest postal charges for parcels in the 
Common Market. But possibly the biggest 
handicap is the French housewife’s 
reluctance to act as a part-time mail-order 
agent. She does not seam to regard it as 
respectable. And if she earns good money 
doing it she runs the risk of losing her 
family allowances. 

Even so, interest has been stirring lately. 
Great Universal Stores was known to be 
considering the French market at one time, 
but never went ahead. Two years ago 
Neckcrmann, Germany's second largest mail 
order house, was negotiating for a 34 per 
cent stake in La N Redoute, the largest of 
France’s Eve houses of any size, but family 
pressures prevented the deal. However, 
only two months ago the biggest German 
mail order firm, Quelle of Nuremberg, the 
skill of whose catalogues and product range 
is a byword in the industry, did set up near 
Orleans with an ambitious programme 
which by all accounts has started well. 
Quelle’s turnover in Germany probably 
equals that of total French mail order busi¬ 
ness, and the threat from this quarter to the 
mail order trade in France, which again is 
largely run by small independents, is the 
most tangible one at present. 

Sears' interest in mail order has lessened 
over the years, as the American capacity for 
buying through the post was saturated, and 
as the stores operations grew. Despite this, 
and whatever the distractions of the new 
competition with Quelle, French retailers 
will be keeping an anxious watch for the 
next move from Rue du Faubourg St 
Honor* where Sears, although silent on its 
intentions, has leased offices. 


IRELAND 

The High Cost of 
Shooting 

Dublin 

he budget introduced by Mr Jack 
Lynch, the Minister of Finance, on 
Wednesday was a grim one, with increases 
in all the principal taxes and virtually no 
new reliefs or additional benefits. By in¬ 
creasing taxes on drink, tobacco, petrol and 
diesel oil, dancing and (typically enough) 
firearms, by raising the road tax by 25 per 
cent, and by increasing income tax from 
6s. 4d. in the £ to 7s., the Minister swelled 
his tax receipts by £12] million—and then 
gave away a few hundred thousand pounds 
m social assistance payments (effective next 
November) and in an increase in the child 
allowance for income tax purposes confined 
to children of n and over. After the blow¬ 
ing down of Nelson's Pillar a few days 
earlier, the shock to the Irish people was 
severe. 

The need for such a stem budget derives 
from the uncomfortable financial position 
in which the government finds itself. During 
the past year it has had a tough battle to 
^finance its capital programme, made tougher 
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inter alia by an £8 million deficit above the 
line and the need to repay exchequer bill 
borrowings from the public. An £8 million 
IMF drawing, a £7 million sterling- 
Deutschmark loan and the diversion to 
the government of the whole of last year's 
increase in bank credit were needed to cover 
these commitments, amounting to £125 
million in all; the government feels it can¬ 
not risk a further budget deficit. Accord¬ 
ingly it has taken a conservative view of the 
buoyancy of revenue and has also forgone 
the traditional allowance of £3.4 million for 
errors of estimation with which Irish minis¬ 
ters of finance have hopefully balanced their 
budgets for many years past. Thus every 
halfpenny of the £12 million deficit facing 
the minister in the pre-budget estimates for 
1966-67 had to be financed by increases in 
taxation. 

The minister chose to minimise the im¬ 
pact of these tax increases on the cost of 
living by employing a combination of hardy 
annual indirect taxes and income tax rather 
than by doubling the 2I per cent turnover 
tax which would have brought him in an¬ 
other £14] million at the drop of a finance 
resolution. But the big question is whether 
such a tough budget was obligated by the 
needs of the economic situation. The 
Department of Finance, in its pre-budget 
progress report on the economy, predicted 
a reasonably satisfactory out-turn for the 
year ahead, including a reduction in the 
current external deficit from £44 million to 
£28 million if existing budgetary policies 
were maintained. 

These tax increases could slow the re¬ 
covery of the economy which, according to 
this progress report, should expand by 3! 
per cent this year as compared with an 
estimated per cent last year on the same 
assumption of a neutral budget. This was 
the basis of the opposition attack on the 
government in the debate immediately 
after the budget. The report on the Irish 
economy published this week by the Organi¬ 
sation for Economic Go-operation and De¬ 
velopment concluded that a tax increase 
might be needed later ih the year if die 
current round of wage negotiations went 
badly. The fact that taxes have risen now 
will make the wage demands harder to con¬ 
tain. 
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It looks as if the government did not 
recognise the financial stnutjsckec it was 
getting into until too late. It will be a pity 
if the tax increases check growth now, when 
the economy is still in sound basic health. 
Last year, for all the talk of high living, 
consumption rose less than income while 
investment, exceeding the government’s 
targets, rose by 10 per cent to reach 24 per 
cent of gross national product—an astonish¬ 
ing change from the stagnation and low 
investment of the fifties. 


SHORTER NOTE 

A small high-powered committee has 
been set up by the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation ^nd Development 
to study ways of increasing the use of fiscal 
policy; the inquiry will initially cover 
Britain, the United States, and five con¬ 
tinental countries. The chairman is Pro¬ 
fessor Jella Zijlstra, former Dutch Minister 
of Finance; other members include Pro¬ 
fessor Walter Heller, of Minnesota, Pro¬ 
fessor Richard Sayers of London, and M. 
Guindey, the French official who was 
formerly general manager of the Bank for 
International Settlements. 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

The Mexican government is 
showing no signs yet of 
relenting over its restrictions on 
the export of sulphur. 

These have turned the world sulphur 
trade from a buyers' into a sellers' 
market since last spring. 

Our all-items indicator fell 0.3 
points in the week to March 9th. 

Elemental Sulphur 
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Wh h h heeeeeeeeeeee. 

Someone broke a record once. He jumped from a balloon and waited 
4 minutes and 38 breathless seconds before pulling the ripcord. 
Every 4 minutes and 38 seconds British Life assurance offices pay 
out over £5000 to policyholders. That’s eleven hundred pounds a 
minute. Nobody holds his breath. Nobody needs to. 

LIFE ASSURANCE PAYS OUT 
£11 m A WEEK IN BENEFITS 


Issued by The Life Offices ' Association , London and Associated Scottish Life Offices f Edinburgh. 
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(hopping iubiti of the FrcncH -vr-.v. 

coat of abort term const*' 




In a single year 

ICI exported £30 million worth of fibres, 
including 1,365,000,000 miles 
of nylon and ‘Terylene’ yam- 
enough to stretch to the sun and back seven times. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED LONDON SWl 

■, m«4« 

i ■: 
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VC 10 

Breach of Promise 


I i was always recognised ih?t the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation would 
have to pay compensation to Vic&ers- 
Amistrongs for any VC ios cancelled out of 
its original order for 42, hut it did not 
look at the time as if the corporation would 
have to cough up as much as (j\ million 
for ten aircraft on which work had not even 
becn.staricd when they were put in suspense 
three years ago. Breach ofpromise comes 
expensive in aviation. (“ Terminal ” pay* 
ments on the cancetledTSR 2 amount so far- 
to £31} million.) VC 10s have recently been" 
offered to customers abroad for £2] million 
each (without spares), so BOAC is paying 
between a quarter and a third of the 
purchase price to drop aircraft it does 
not want. The Ministry of Aviation has 
applied all the pressure it knew during the 
past year to get the corporation to take them 
and shut up; the Minister told the House 
of Commons that he had been trying up till 
the last moment without success. There is, 
after all, a point ax which the corporation’s 
chairman could be provoked into resigning. 

Is the compensation punitive? The 
Ministry of Aviation denies it and says that 
it merely reflects the costs Vickers- 
Armstrongs hadalreadv incurred in planning 
for a longer production run than it has now 
pot, plus some development costs, plus some 
—but not all—of the profit it might have 
expected to make on the ten aircraft. Ir 
might be useful to spell out in rather more 
detail how the sum is arrived at. When the 
corporation’s losses were wiped out recently 
by a capital reconstruction, it was set on its 
feet with ah additional £30 million con¬ 
tingency reserve designed to meet golden 
handshakes for redundant staff on a scale 


generous enough to mgkc.ihpn go without 
squealing, plus a margin to offset extra costs 
on the VC.10. The Corporation has chosen 
to offset these in part simply by cancelling 
aircraft. 4 What is still some mystery 
about is just hoto much BOAC is paying for 
its VC 103—apparently {# more than 
foreigners do—and this docs need to be 
cleared up. - 

Hot Always Roses 

T here are plenty of people who Cannot 
book a seat now on a VC 10 who are 
going to ask whether the corporation is out 
of its mind in refusing to. take more of an 
aircraft whose sales-appcal has boosted its 
business gratifyjngly even during the slack, 
winter. Much of the credit must go to the 
vastly professional marketing that has been 
put behind it, particularly in North America 
where the old starched stuffiness has given 
way to the sort of approach that would sell 
seats on a jalopy, let alone a jot. But 
BOACs prosperity is precarious ; it is based 
on a boom in traffic which has produced a 
shortage of scats that will vanish as the jets 
now on order roll off American production 
lines, not in their tens but in their hundreds, 
the biggest of them with 250 sears apiece. 
And its streamlining at home, which has 
brought costs down by 25 per cent in 
twelve months, is a once-and*for-al! recon¬ 
struction of the kind that follows the retire¬ 
ment of small, expensive aircraft like Comets 
and Britannias from the fleet. 

The self-inflating tendency always at work 
inside BOAC is on the verge of getting our 
of hand and forcing up costs and staff. And 


this rime there are no more old, unproduc¬ 
tive aircraft to take out of service. The 
management knows this is going on, know; 
figures showing rising staff productivity ate 
spurious Because they trierely reflect the 
use of faster aircraft and hot the employ* 
ment of harder-working staff, arid worries 
frantically how to hold the line. One wt$r 
is .by resisting pressure to expand the fleet 
beyond its sensible size, and with riicriift 
thar will be obsolete by the time they atb 
delivered. The Minister hais sgid publiety 
that BOAC cannot now come to him arid 
ask for more Boeings or ? any further pas* 
senger aircraft of a comparable size froth a 
foreign source to augment their fleet.” But 
500-seat jets hardly fall into that category, 
do they? 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 

Which Way Out? 

T he building societies are getting deeped 
into their quandary. Tie monthly 
meeting of the Building Societies’ Associa¬ 
tion, due to take place on Friday,, was 
expected to be lively. Most societies are 
still grappling with the technical details of 
the government’s new mortgage options. 
They had no hand in the scheme, although 
it avoided their worst fears, that it would 
be used as a lever to influence (i.e., bold 
down) the level of mortgage rates. If any¬ 
thing, the scheme does the opposite. As at 
present drafted, it actively discourages any 
future fall in the gross mortgage rate below 
6i per cent. More immediately, this relief 
will undoubtedly lessen public hostility to 
an increase in mortgage rates. And this has 
again become a pressing issue. 

Ever since the building societies, against 
many better judgments, submitted to 
government pressure that they should hold 
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their mortgage rate at 6J per cent even 
though they were forced to raise their 
borrowing rate to 4 per cent, tax paid, the 
societies have been working on totally in¬ 
adequate reserve margins. These margins 
will have to be restored. There has been a 
swinging debate about whether this should 
be done through a rise in the mortgage rate 
or by reversing the earlier increase in the 
rate paid to investors. Inflows of large 
Mocks of money before and just after the 
turn of the year made this a real possibility; 
and there had been hints from the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, not only at that 
September breakfast, but also in the new 
year, that the trend of interest rates was 
surely downwards. But last week came the 
bitter blow, the issue of a new National 
Savings Certificate at a fiat rate of 4} per 
cent, equalling a taxed return of 7% per 
cent. This is direct competition for the 
building societies 9 money. 

Even so, most building societies still 
expected the Association to hold off an 
increase in its recommended rate this Fri¬ 
day—even if Bank rate had been increased. 
The societies have no illusions about the 
political mud that might be thrown at them 
if they moved. But the timetable is getting 
awkward. The budget may not come until 
early May. Corporation tax will admittedly 
bring some relief, in the measure that the 
corporate tax rate is less than the 564 per 
cent hitherto paid on income tax and profits 
tax combined ; but this will save the build¬ 
ing societies only perhaps 1 Jd in the pound, 
which is likely to be swallowed up in a 
further rise in the “ composite rate,” i.e., the 
average rate of income tax imputed to the 
average building society investor. 

Yet a number of societies still hesitate 
about the wisdom of raising the mortgage 
rate at a time when the property market is 
slack, when the economy seems likely to 
soften and when there is competition for 
good mortgage business. Two leading 
societies have in fact reversed their earlier 
increase in their own mortgage rate (for new 
borrowers) from 6} to 7 per cent. The one 
way out of this dilemma is to end the price¬ 
fixing recommended rate altogether, and 
allow the differently placed societies to set 
their rates according to supply and demand 
for funds. One unfortunate side-effect of 
the government’s option scheme may have 
been to give the recommended rate a new 
lease of life. For some societies fear that 
if the recommended rate were ended, then 
the government might succumb to its initial 
instincts and use the scheme to discriminate 
in favour of those societies that keep their 
rates low. 


AGRICULTURE 

Parly Shadow Boxing 

B ritish agriculture has all too little to 
fear, whichever party wins the election. 
By joining issue on the form that support 
for farm income should take—free imports 
and deficiency payments versus import 
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levies and market maoagemeiiN--both 
Labour and Conservative spokesmen are all 
set to ignore the more important decisions 
they should be facing, whichever system of 
support is used. The different attitudes to 
the Common Market that the two party 
manifestoes display will add colour to the 
clash without seriously enlightening it. 

Both in Britain and the Common Market, 
the baaic issue is this; keeping the farm 
electors happy means pitching the prices 
the farmers get at a level that will guarantee 
the smallest or most inefficient farmers an 
adequate income. And thife, unless it is 
supplemented by production controls, 
means fat, guaranteed profits for the big 
and efficient fanners and stimulating them 
to higher and higher production. On either 
system, if the guaranteed prices are much 
above world market levels, the waste of 
resources is obvious. 

This truth is now forcing itself increas¬ 
ingly upon the public conscience in the 
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common market—even in Gemtany, whet# 
another bout of inflation neurosis is making 
everyone except the farmers see the f6Uy of 
letting the farm lobby force the planned 
community price level sky-high. And 
because an increasing number of Europeans 
think the common farm policy will have to 
be changed, the apparent difference between 
Conservative and Labour electioneering 
stances on agriculture (Conservatives pro¬ 
common market, Labour anti) is a lot less 
significant than it looks. It is true that the 
Conservative decision that Britain should 
change to the common market system of 
support was motivated largely by a desire 
to get closer to the Six, despite Conservative 
protestations that they now think the com¬ 
mon market system is better, anyway. (A 
Conservative government could encourage 
British farm production quite easily through 
the present subsidy system.) And it is 
equally true that the Labour manifesto 
betrays the tug-of-war that still goes on 


STEEL 


Depression Looms 


T he downturn in steel production, which 
had been predicted with varying degrees 
of confidence for any time from last June 
on, is now well under way. Production 
of crude steel in February was, seasonally 
corrected, 467,000 tons a week; in the 
three months to February it averaged 
472,000 tons a week—9 per cent down on 
the previous three months. Consumption 
of steel and stockbuilding point in the same 
direction. At 4.1 million tons, consumption 
of finished steel in the last quarter reached 
the lowest point of the year ; stocks, having 
built up for more than two years after the 
last cyclical steel recession, turned down 
sharply—by 1x9,000 tons—in the last 
quarter. The drops were evenly spread 
over several steel-using industries. 

How serious this downturn will be to 
steel profits will depend a lot on the market 
outside Britain. If low export prices can 
be kept out of the British market, the steel 
companies should be able to hold the line, 
as they did three years ago, until the good 
times start rolling again. If they were 
allowed to increase prices, they might even 
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f Dornen Long 
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have been able to make a little head¬ 
way against last year's abysmal results,* the 
result—in an excellent year for steel pro¬ 
duction—of the squeeze of rising costs 
against a price ceiling. But the Iron and 
Steel Board has been prevailed upon to 
defer whatever increase it was contemplat¬ 
ing to keep in line with the government’s 
prices policy. The effects on the com¬ 
panies’ results in a year of relatively low 
capacity working could be unpleasant. 

This raises a point of principle. In the 
white paper On steel nationalisation, the 
compensation price was fixed at the average 
of the previous five years’ stock market 
prices. Since then share prices have 
dropped further (largely the shareholders’ 
depression at not being taken over), and 
if the five-year period is to be moved for¬ 
ward the compensation offered would drop 
sharply. If it moved forward into a year 
where the companies' results had suffered 
even more through the government’s inter¬ 
ference, would the price come down even 
further ? This seems hardly equitable; 
on Tuesday the share markets were assum¬ 
ing it would not be moved forward, but a 
statement from Mr Callaghan is expected 
this weekend. 
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• JAPAN’S 

LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 


•Ttfa Industrial Bank of Japartj$jtepi^i% loading (png-term credit institution. 
It ba|S a history dating back. tol$02 and has played a leading role in financ¬ 
ing the growth of Japanese industry since that time. The Bank is 
now one of Japan’s largest private banks, and its clientele 
comprise a substantial majority of the nation’s principal in¬ 
dustrial concerns. The Bank also engages in export financ¬ 
ing on a deferred payment basis, in cooperation with 
Japan's Export-Import Bank. Debentures issued by the 
( Bank have a long history and a solid reputation.- Th4y 
constitute the primary resources of many leading 
financial institutions. If you are engaged in business 
with Japan, you’ll find The Industrial Bank of Japari 
a most helpful partner. Please call pn us any time. 

THE 

INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Office: !» Lcfiome, Meiunoiwhf, Cbiyoda Ku, Tol>c. 
Cable Addins s: KOGIN TOKYO. Tclm. 7*<3<!b 4 UvbbO. 


London Office: Moor House, 119 londnn London, f.C. 2. Tel: N»llenal5?$l. 
frankfuit Office: Eschersheimer Land Jias r .e 9, Frankfurt a M., F.R. Germany. Tel: 5M8M. 
, New York Office: 30 Broad Stieel, New Yuik, N.Y. 10004. Tel: ffAnover 2 0657. 



Haw to mate 6 1000 , MOO a n a In nan 


That is the amount of overseas capital invested in 
Australia over the past six years. About half of this came 
from British investors. Over five hundred British firms 
have established subsidiary companies there and have 
made a major contribution to the rapid expansion and 
development of Australia as a growing industrial nation. 

Businessmen all over the world recognise that Australia 
is a vigorous country offering excellent opportunity for 
investment and enterprise because AUSTRALIA HAS 


Strong British traditions ■ political stability 

■ a skilled and expanding work force ■ a free 
enterprise economy ■ greet natural resources 

■ a fast-growing domestic market ■ end is close 
to Asian and Pacific markets. 

Information is available from the Office of 
the HIGH COMMISSIONER AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE. 
LONDON, WC.2. TEMPLE BAR 2435, AND AT THE OFFICE 
OF THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR EACH AUSTRALIAN STATE. 


AUSTRALIA IS BUILDING. PRODUCING, DEVELOPING 

* 


inserted by the Commonwealth Government nf Austreiie 
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M/CKER TUW kOOWb — '^tPRQl/£D CAR&O /-M/VDL/fl/G- 


Istel, Lepercq & Co., Inc. 

ANNOUNCES THE CHANGE OF ITS CORPORATE NAME TO 


Lepercq, de Neuflize & Co. 

Incorporated 

INVESTMENT BANKERS 
INVESTMENT MANAGERS ISTEt FUND, INC. 

63 WALL STREET CABLE ADDRESS 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 INVESTIDA, N. Y. 

CORRESPONDENTS! 

de Neuflize, Schlumberger & Cie. 

12 PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS, FRANCE 
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inside the party between those, like the 
foreign secretary, who want Britain to join 
the common market as such, and those, like 
the Minister of Agriculture, who favour at 
most a looser, wider, non-federal European 
arrangement. 

Bur the fact is that Labour's view on agri¬ 
culture, if unencouraging towards the Six, 
is a possible negotiating position. Many 
people inside the common market look for¬ 
ward to Britain joining simply because it 
will cause a wholesale revision of the com¬ 
mon agricultural policy—of the price struc¬ 
ture certainly, and probably of the support 
policy, too. Already the common market 
has adopted a deficiency payments system 
for southern Italy's oranges and hard wheat, 
and looks like doing the same for sugar and 
vegetable oils. Soon it will have to face up 
to the desirability of introducing production 
controls for cereals—and then the cat will 
really be out of the bag. 

So farm policy remains negotiable with 
Europe, for a Labour or for a Conservative 
government. And so, obviously, does the 
price of entry. The best present guesses— 
£400 million on the consumers 1 food bill 
ami £250 million on the balance of pay¬ 
ments through dearer food imports, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Peart and Mr Wilson ; £375 
million and £175 million respectively, 
according to the common market commis¬ 
sion—must obviously remain guesses for the 
time being. 


EXPORT CREDIT 

Mandatory Lending 

T he Export Credits Guarantee Depart* 
ment adds to its facilities, under pres¬ 
sure from industry and politicians, in dribs 
and drabs. But the latest improvements 
are quite important. They increase the 
unconditional, 100 per cent bank guarantees 
which are supplementary to the depart¬ 
ment's normal range of credit insurance. 
The situation now is that, where the banks 
agree, the ECGD will give guarantees on a 
case to case basis for all export credits of 
over two years. The latest concession 
removes a minimum size for orders qualify¬ 
ing for this facility, and the department is 
just hoping that there will not be too many 
small and fiddly deals. As before, exports 
guaranteed in this way will be financed by 
the banks at 5} per cent fixed plus charges; 
with the Bank of England allowing the 
filial iS months of bills held under 
these guarantees to be counted, as 
before, as liquid assets. If export com¬ 
mitments become "too heavy” for the 
banks to carry under these arrangements, 
the Bank will refinance them. 

ECGD will also now give guarantees to 
banks for credits of between 30 weeks and 2 
yean. These will not be on a case to case basis, 
but will be revolving guarantees, granted 
initially by ECGD invitation, to exporters 
who have held ECGD insurance policies for 
over a year. The risk is that individual rrans- 
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actions now will go unvetted (except in the 
normal way by bank inspection of docu¬ 
ments), and Will cover not iust the foreign 
buyers but the credit of the exporters as 
well. The banks will give credit at Bank 
•rate net of charges. Bills negotiated under 
the guarantees will not be marketable, and 
the Bank will only allow bills of less than 
6 months to be included in liquidity 
ratios. 

The extension of guarantees to shorter 
credits ends the anomaly by which it was 
cheaper for an exporter to give long credit 
than short. But, when Bank rate varies 
significantly from, ji per cent, there are 

E ing to be arbitrary cost differentials 
tween credit over and under 2 years, This 
is dubious, and is clearly a concession to die 
banks, who cannot have relished giving 
credit at 5} per cent fixed to an even wider 
range of exports—however much they con¬ 
trived to add by way of setting-up and 
negotiating charges. 

Another difficulty could worry the banks 
in rime. Inclusion of the bills in liquidity 
ratios is all very well. But the banks are 
not expected to use the Bank of England's 
refinancing facility. If, with the new ECGD 
guarantees, the banks have to extend a great 
deal of credit to exporters at the relatively 
unprofitable levels of Bank rate and 54 per 
cent fixed, who will be the arbiter of what 
is " too heavy " an export commitment? Is 
this another bone for bank shareholders and 
the national interest to contend ? 


NATIONAL INCOME 

Choosing a Growth Rate 

W hat is the output of a postman, bank 
clerk or railway porter ? The ques¬ 
tion has a music-hall flavour, blit has to be 
answered in national income accounting. 
Starting in the February issue of Economic 
Trends , the Whitehall statisticians are pro¬ 
viding quarterly output indicators of agri¬ 
culture, transport, distribution and other 
services, as well as of industry. So, to the 
already available quarterly expenditure and 
income estimates of the nation’s output of 
goods and services is added a third, based 
on statistics of output. 

The three estimates of growth rates 
should be idcutical. They aren’t: possible 
errors in measurement are manifold. The 
current evidence conflicts less than it did a 
few years ago (figuring goes back to 1958). 
And the new scries in no way contradicts 
the view of underlying stagnation in the 
economy last year. In the third quarter of 
1965 the growth in gross domestic pro¬ 
duct over a year before is put at 2.2 per 
cent on the expenditure measure, 1.6 per 
cent on the output measure and—surpris- 
ingly-His low as 1.3 per cent on the income 
yardstick.' Take your choice ? Or a straight 
average of the figures ? The fact that there 
are three estimates is not a defect peculiar to 
British statistics. Burt k could be argued 
that the Central Statistical Office might try 
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to assess their relative worth. And, since 
hcariybatf of the new measure reflects in¬ 
dustrial production and the rest leans 
heavily on employment figures, could it; fiot 
be calculated—and published—in advance 
cf the other estimates ? It would then be a 
welcome addition. 


COTTON IMPORTS 

Floreat Hongkong 

T here is a small black cloud over Lan¬ 
cashire, and it has a familiar name 
written on it: imports. In 1964, imports 
Of cotton doth, at 767 million square yards, 
were the highest ever. Last year there was 
twelve full months of the temporary import 
surcharge plus certain new ad hoc restraints 
for con on only and the figure dropped to 
588 million square yards, a difference of 
179 million square yards. The amount of 
cotton cloth available to meet British 
demand from both home and overseas 
sources in 1964 was 1,691 million square 
yards. A drop of 179 million square yards 
in 1965's imports, therefore, meant that 
Lancashire had to supply n per cent more, 
even it there was no expansion of home 
demand at all in 1965. In fact, there was 
a small lift in Britain's retail sales to cope 
with as well. No wonder Lancashire had 
a good year. 

Last week, however, came news that total 
imports had shot up in the first month of 
this year, most of the extra coming from 
Hongkong. The reason for this is a simple 
one. Under the three-year agreement 
covering imports from Hongkong, which 
ended last ..Decembq:, Hongkong manufac¬ 
turers were allowed ro ship into this country 
up to 185 million square yards of cotton 
cloth a year. If this quota was not reached 
in any one year they could add the uftuxd 
portion on to next year’s. In 1964, they 
scut in only about 160 million square yards. 
Their 1965 quota was therefore built up to 
210 million ; then they also acquired a 
supplementary quota of 10 million square 
yards, making 220 million in all. And when 
rhe British government published, late in 
1965, its new global quota scheme, setting 
a definite limit to total imports into Britain, 
it was learned that it intended to abolish 
“ carry over ” rights. Hongkong was faced 
with a time limit. But it got to work and, 
in a very short rime, took orders almost up 
to the maximum. It is these orders, placed 
in 1965, which are arriving in the UK 
now. 

The February figures will also show that 
another big load of cotton doth from Hong¬ 
kong has arrived in the country. Other 
countries have behaved in a similar, 
although quantitatively smaller, way. At 
rhe same time the effect of the surcharge, so 
decisive last year, is weakening. The new 
global quota does, in fact, allow in more 
imports than there were last year. Even 
more important (certainly in Lancashire's 
eyes) is the effect on prices. Most countries 
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exporting to Britain have had to cut prices 
aharply to sell all they could under thdir 
1965 quotas, which, in turn, has had its 
effect on UK prices and margins. Retail 
trade continues to be surprisingly buoyant, 
but all these other factors suggest that 
Lancashire will have a worse year in 1966 
than it did in 1965. 

The gloom should not be overdone. In 
the good times last year, stocks were run 
down pretty low. Building them up to 
normal, or even above normal, heights will 
provide quite a big cushion. More impor¬ 
tant, the present problem over imports is, 
from its nature, a short-term one. April, 
if not March, should see the big surge slow¬ 
ing down. The new quota scheme, though 
allowing in more cloth than in 1965, allows 
less than 1964’* huge total. For the first 
time it puts a calculable maximum on 
imports, which provides Lancashire with a 
better basis for planning. Even the ending 
of the surcharge will probably not have a 
great effect by the time it comes. 


COLOUR TELEVISION 

Coloured Manifesto 

T he announcement of a colour television 
system for this country was one that 
could usefully have been left over until after 
the election. Not that there was any secret 
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about the choice; engineers of both tele¬ 
vision networks have already agreed that the 
German PAL had two overwhelming advan¬ 
tages over the American method that vtould 
have been their first choice—PAL was inter¬ 
changeable with the American, and it was 
the system most likely to be adopted over 
the largest part of Europe. Even the 
Russians are coming round to thinking that 
a colour system that can be used across the 
world is preferable to one that cannot, and 
like us are moving PAL-wards, which 
leaves only the French committed to a 
method of transmission that, for technical 
reasons, is incompatable with the American 
or with any other colour system being dis¬ 
cussed for Europe. 

A meeting is due to be held in Oslo this 
summer to settle on a colour system that 
will be as far as possible common to the 
whole of Europe, and which can also ex¬ 
change programmes with the United States. 
Laboratory work is in progress in France 
which will remove the technical barrier that 
makes the French SBCAM now totally in¬ 
compatible with anyone rise's. But it takes 
time for a country with such vast expertise 
in electronics to admit that its first choice 
was unwise. Does Mr Benn think that nail¬ 
ing the BBC’s colours to the PAL mast now, 
several weeks ahead of the Oslo meeting, 
and committing himself both to dates and 
hours of transmission, will make it harder 
or easier for the French to slide round to 
our—and the German and the Soviet—way 
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of thinking ? Or did he just want his elec¬ 
tion manifesto to be in full colour. 


SHORTER NOTES 

The Coal Board’s price increases have 
taken much the form that the National 
Board for Prices and Incomes recommended 
—and, to be fair, what the Coal Board itself 
has been moving towards for three years. 
The prices have been increased selectively, 
favouring the most economic pits. They 
range from nothing on East Midlands coal 
to 306. on South Wales. 


Mr George Brown has been unable to 
stop the closure of Fairfirid-Rowan, the 
marine engineering works associated with 
the Fairfirids shipyard which the govern¬ 
ment just rescued from bankruptcy. The 
Dutch firm of Stork—part of the Stork- 
Werkspoor group—has failed in its recent 
efforts to form a consortium with other 
British or foreign companies to keep the 
engine works going. Mr Brown, leaking the 
Geddes Report before time, revealed that 
the report has recommended rationalisation 
of marine engineering on Clydeside and, 
even if Fairfield-Rowan had been kept open 
until the report is published, there would 
still have been no chance of keeping the 
establishment going. 


March 4 week was a record 50 million 
shares, topping any week of the 1929 crash. 

The selling seems to have been over¬ 
done. It has hammered the composite price 
of the 30 stocks in the industrial average 
down to about 17 times average per-share 
earnings for 1965—one of the lowest ratios 
in years, and almost exactly the point at 
which the ioo-point decline last spring 
stopped. It is possible, though not certain, 
that the worst is now over. 

But pressures to limit a rally are also 
heavy. The spread between the 3% yield 
on leading stocks and the 5% on bank sav¬ 
ings certificates and some bonds is much 
too wide for Wall Street comfort. Uncer¬ 
tainty about what measures Washington 
may take to combat inflationary pres¬ 
sures also overhangs the market heavily. 
Indeed, some brokers now suggest that wbat 
may be needed to get prices off on a sus¬ 
tained rise again is, paradoxically, for Wash¬ 
ington actually to drop the sword of 
Damocles; the inability of investors to 
judge risks has been the main reason for the 
recent pressure to sell “ before prices crack 
further.” If the eventual action is a tax 
increase or further credit restrictions, rather 
than anything so drastic as price, wage and 
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STOCK MARKETS 

Washington’s Sword of Damocles 

Neither election jitters nor the sudden drop on Wall Street on Monday had much 
effect on the London equity market after its pre-election fall ; business has remained 
at a surprisingly high level, stimulated by buying from unit trusts which have recently 
made block offers and by bargain-hunting investors. The Economist Extel Indicator 
rose 1.3% over the week—to Wednesday. The gilt-edged market slipped early in the 
week as the pound weakened, but recovered with the pound on Thursday. 

New York 


A fter declining 8% in a month, the 
Dow Jones industrial average finally 
rallied this week ; but the upturn has been 
wmk, and there is no telling how long it 
will last. The decline culminated on Mon¬ 
day with the biggest break since President 
Kennedy's assassination—14.58 points on 
the avenge. A mild rally, however, began 
late on Tuesday and continued on Wed¬ 
nesday to bring the average up to 929.84, 
cutting the Joes for the week to only 2.17. 

There'was no burst of buying enthusiasm 
but rather a fizding-out of selling pressure. 
But the market's turnover on the tally 
contracted to 8 million shares, well down 
on the to million share average of the pre¬ 
ceding sessions, trading in the February 28- 
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50/52 CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, W.l. 

A New Prestige 'Fully Air Conditioned 

OFFICE BUILDING 

TO BE LET 
26,500 Square Feet 

AND SPACIOUS ijBASEM ENT GARAGE 
as a whole or la floors of 3,550 ft. aad consisting of 
OFFICES Aftg SHOWROOMS 
PENTHOUSE W| RQQP GARDEN 
GROUND tOOBL SHdPS v i' 

NOW READY FOR OCCUPATION j,, 

Sole Letting Agents 

COLLINS & COLLINS & RflAWLENCE 

6 Bolton Street, Piccadilly, W.l (Grosvenor 3641 ). 

Bush Lane House, E.C .4 (Mansion House 9037 ). 40 East Street, Bromley, Kent (Ravensbourne 0979 ).’ 



1 

10,000 sq. ft. 

I 

prestige clear 

ground floor 

office premises 
with good natural light 

__i__. 

| finsbury circus e.c.2 



6 Grosvenor Street, W.l. MAYfair 8191 


REDUCE COSTS AND ALLOW YOUR STAFF A SAVING IN FARES 

SEVENOAKS, KENT 


WITHIN 100 YARDS OF THE RAILWAY 8TATION 


OFFICES TO LET 



PART LET TO AN ENGINEERING FIRM 
NOW AVAILABLE 


l : 


TOWER SLOCK 
S FLOORS 
34.1*0 SO. FT. 

JNCLUD1NQ OROUNO 
FLOOR OF 4.000 SQ. FT. 

TO LET AS A WHOLE. 

LIFTS. CENTRAL HEATING. GENEROUS PARKING. 
SHOPPING PARADE ADJOINS. 

30 RESIDENTIAL UNITS ALSO AVAILABLE 


SELF-CONTAINED 
ll)2Q SQ. FT. 
ON 4ROUND, 1ST 
6 2ND FLOORS. 


TOWER SLOCK 
RESIDUE OF 6 FLOORS 
4 f t00 SQ. FT^TO < l|T 
AS A WHOLE l 
INDIVIDUALLY. 


Details from Joint Solo Agents 

CYRIL LEONARD IBBETT MOSELY 

& CO. CARD & CO. 

52. BROOK STREET. 

GROSVENOR SQ.. LONDON. 

W.l. 

MAYfair 8771 


125. HIGH STREET. 
SEVENOAKS. 
Phono 52246 





Establish'd 1810 


SUN LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 

- ’• ' i.v - ft ' 

... will be offering insurance 
against most domestic risks 
through its new subsidiary, the 

HOUSEHOLD AND GENERAL. 

Insurance Company Limited 


The "HOUSEHOLD AND GENERAL" 
•ims to commence writing new business 
shortly. Initially it will offer a range of 
policies for private householders; more 
classes wiN be added as quickly as 
possible. Terms and conditions will be 
attractive.. 

(nqttmts frtfcomed at any o/Wce 0 / <Ae 
Sun Ufa. 



AND GENERAL 


INSURANCE CQMPANY 
LIMITED 


H»ad Office: 

107 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. E.C.2 


MONarch 7788 
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are higher 
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profit coomb, the market could adjust to 
it and get iu mind hack on the excellent 
profit and dividend prospect*. 

COMPANIES AND MANAGERS 

The Wrong Targets 

I T would be a mistake to deduce from the 
prime minister’s enigmatic hints this 
week about a new Companies Bill that a 
whole new batch of Labour ideas bn com* 
panics are ready for drafting intb legbb- 
tion..But ideas are being toyed with. Apart 
from the promotion of greater managerial 
efficiency—where Labour is at one with the 
Tories and everybody else—the main idea 
seems to be to strengthen the position of 
the full time manager and director vis avis 
—in ascending order' of villainy—•" out¬ 
side ” directors, shareholders, and take-over 
bidders. It is this theme that runs through 
the Labour manifesto and- that dominated 
Mr Wilson’s speech to the British Institute 
of Management’* annual conference dti" 
Tuesday.,; '• /. >. ' 

The pnmc 'minister may. have Jbbped to 
raise a dicer from the jbd aMf&nbted :> 
managers by foreshadowing rmhc tort of 
future protection for themfrota the take¬ 
over bmdrt. .did: pot tjbt.ft. The fact, 

is that the typical manager boostnes far 
more irritable About allied waste and 
inefficiency m nationalised industries or 
interference from Whitdu^l ^tban the 
possibility of a take-over bid, wbkih » not 
necessarily a disaster for him. Indeed the 
careers of men like Mr M. G. Lazell, who 
was with Maclean’s before it was bought 
by Beechams, of which he is now chairman, 
Mr Arnold Weinstock of GEC, and Mr I. H. 
Levison of the British Shoe Corporation, 
suggest the opposite. 

Mr Wilson drew * naive distinction 
between mergers to.produce greater tech¬ 
nical and economic efficiency (gopd) and 
those where the motive was financial (bad), 
such as where the company had under¬ 
valued assets. It seems that Labour thinkers 
still fail to see that a take-over bid can 
only succeed, and pay off, where the assets 
have been under-utilised. Mr Clom was 
successful ■ not because the various' shoe, 
chains showed their shops at meaningless 
values in their balance sheets but because 
they were not using them optimally. Pro¬ 
tecting companies from takeovers will only 
protect inefficiency. 

The case for the u outside ” director Inti 
surely been made once and for all by the 
Britim Printing Corporation upheaval. Any 
hill time director will testify to the value 
of the part-time. director's advice and 
criticism (“ even if they do ask damn fool 
questions sometimes,” as ont company 
chairman remarked at the BIM conference). 
Not only ate they usually full time business¬ 
men (elsewhere) themselves, they also know 
far ipore of the inside of tip company than 
outsiders like journalists and investment 
analysts ever can. 

Nevertheless it Bright be useful to re-open 
the discussion of whether or not to follow 
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die German patters of two boards: one 
supervisory, put time and elected by the 
shareholders and employees; and the other, 
rite management board, full-time, and 
appointed by the supervisory board and 
accountable to it. The American system is 
similar, and this may account for Mr 
Wilson's remarks about importing some 
American practices. If Mr Wilson’s obscure 
hints re-start this discussion, so much the 
better. But if he is preMring to tilt qt the, 
Aunt Sally of the outside director, then' 
alas. 


IMPERIAL chemical industries 

Jam Tomorrow 

A company that sells more taut mikes 
less profit cannot be said to be doing 
well. Counting in British Nylon Spinners 
for « full year m 1964, ICI’s sales last year 
were £51.7 million higher than the year 
before while pretax profits Were,£13.% mil- 
iioh: l#. vT , hia unhappystateof affairs—a 
drop in grieama^giris rrom X.7% to 13.8 % 
—was the reta# not of bad tradfcig con- 
ditions but of JCPstown internal problems. 
“Hjgbec eoftf tfob offset ,... the 
increased.turiaover. They can say that 
again. Wagfo and raw material costs in¬ 
creased by something like £67.5 million, 
mostly raw materials, including some high- 
priced imports (for instance n nylon salt) 
needed to make up for loss of production 
from plants that had not produced accord¬ 
ing to schedule. 

In the last three years. Id has sallied 
forth boldly into a massive capital invest¬ 
ment programme: the capital expenditure 
sanctioned in 1963-64-65 was £101 million, 
£202 million and £187 million. (The total 
spent in the last ten years was £663 
million.) This programme has been de¬ 
signed partly to keep up with growth in 
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Id’s markety and partly toreptac* plants 
and BPBcentmtft small, uneconomic wj|r 
into lyrge, low-cost inits. Large pUntsare 
economic*'only. if they ore run near to fult- 
capatity. And when some are tup below 
capacity and others not run at all, rite losses 
can behigl The surge,iacapital spearing 
by the British chcaricalindustry ha* seri¬ 
ously overstretched the. chemical, (riant in¬ 
dustry. Delays in plaint deliveries , have 
lengthened imo^-insoaic caaes-rHd* months 
and more, this meansaJosscfsaies (there 
has been no lack of defflaRd) and pf oral no 
the sates.; if means capital .lying arpund, 
eating its bead off. And tothosedejays 
must be added the. problemsof getting, pppr. 
plants on str eam *- aga in a dfiaf.. 
performance. In all, the losses on profits 
amounted to several millions of pounds. 

In the end, of course, it will all come 
right. The company is confident that , its 
estimates of. demand • were: hot over- 
optimistic. ' The plants will come on stream, 
demand will grow to .make them profitable. 
But how long? Two years 5 . . . three 
years ... ? It is'a curious paradox tint to 
keep afloat in the chemical . industry 
requires a massive and open ended expendi¬ 
ture of capital; but flu's capital rarely seems 
to make much money—not the sort of 
money that shareholders can see, anyway. 
The only companies that make that are the 
ones which give up the rush for new plant, 
altogether, mortgaging their future for a 
nice helping of jam today. 


ALBRIGHT AND WILSON 

Jam Yesterday 

A lthough operating in completely 
different markets, selling different 
products, Albright's experience last year 
seems to have matched ICI’s pretty exactly. 


MOVEMENTS on the WORLD bourses 


LONDON 

Equities rose over the week 
but Thursday's recovery in 
gilt-edged prices did not 
recover earlier losses. 

NEW YORK 

The sharp fell on Monday 
was partially recovered. 
There was little buying 
enthusiasm in the rallies. 
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Counting in the new acquisition, Associated 
Cheoicak, for a whole year sales were up 
between 1964 and 1965 from £86.4 million 
to £90.3 million while pretax profits fell 
from £9.2 million to £8 million: thus 
margins fell from io.fi% to 8.8%. The 
fall hi profits came tram the losses in 
revenue from a discontinued licence agree¬ 
ment, slow rewards from rationalisation 
(presumably of the sweet-smelling Bush, 
Boftke, Alien trio), and also—like IQ— 
increased costs and delays in commis¬ 
sioning plant. There the resemblance to 
IQ ends. Albright makes specialised 
chemicals, many of which are virtual 
monopolies. But it makes precious little 
use of these opportunities, fudging from its 
return on capital. It is now working on a 
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project with Petrofina to make vinyl 
chloride—a move to give k a stake in a 
dynamic petrochemical. But these efforts, 
however worthy, will not guarantee 'success 
or profits; only good management does 
that. Albright would be better employed 
in digesting the grass in its own fields be¬ 
fore being tempted by the grass in others*. 


COMPANY TAXATION 

On Different Tacks 

I ndustry has by now reconciled itself to 
the corporation tax system, although an 
occasional cry of anguish can still be heard 
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from boardrooms. And it looks u if fits' 
system is here to stay, whichever party wins 
the election. But the Conservatives Intend 
to “ drastically revise Labour’s ill-prepared 
tax changes which penalise . . . go-ahead 
companies." This suggests that a Con¬ 
servative government might try to raise die 
rate of corporation and lower the dividend 
withholding tax, to remove thejpresent dis¬ 
incentive to pay dividends. The present 
system, introduced by the 196$ Finance 
Act, aims to boost investment by encourag¬ 
ing companies to retain earnings. No dis¬ 
tinction is made between efficient and 
inefficient capital users, although the Labour 
manifesto emphasises the need for selective 
investment. The cash grants payable to 
encourage investment'distinguish between 



SOUTH AFRICAN LIQUOR 

High Spirits 

B ritish interests will soon be involved 
even more deeply in the boom 
South African brewers and distillers have 
enjoyed since restrictions on the sale of 
“ European ” alcoholic drink to Africans 
were lifted in 1962. In the two years 
that followed, sales of wine and beer both 
rose more than a half, although sales of 
spirits and the more expensive fortified 
wines, like port and sherry, rose only 
modestly, as did exports. And while the 
very rapid increase in wine drinking 
seems to have slowed down last year, 
beer drinking did not. 

British investors have a very large 
stake m this through their considerable 
interests in South African Breweries Ltd, 
the largest industrial company in South 
Africa, which holds more than 90% of 
the beer market and dominates the wine 
industry too. The price of its shares on 
the London Stock Exchange climbed • 
steadily from a low of 23s. 6d. in 1962 
to a high of 82s. 6d. last year. Similarly 
the London price of shares in South 
African Distilleries and Wines Ltd., rose 
from 208/in 1 1962 to a high of 52$; 6<t 
last year. Botbrcacted then: 5 .A. Dit» 
tffleriea is now 52s. 3d. and S.A: Breweries 
to 77a, 6d,-In the case of S.A. Breweries 
this fall may represent to sortie extern the 
Imminent emergence of a competitor in 
the brewing business. This is Whitbread 
(South Africa) Ltd. which is to open a 
£4 million brewery near Johannesburg by 
mid-year. The parent British Whitbread 
company owns half of the South African 
company’s shares ; 37i % is held by Oude 
Mcester Cellars, a liquor concern con¬ 
trolled by Mr. Anton Rupert’s Rembrandt 
Tobacco Company; and the remaining 
I2j?» by the Dutch Heineken Breweries. 
The new company will thus be competing 
with both Whitbread and Heineken beers 
against S.A. Breweries* own beers (Lion 
and Castle) and Amstcl and Guinness 


StelUnboich . 

which it makes under licence. 

There is almost certainly room in 
South Africa for another brewer, since 
the relatively new African market for 
strong beer is still not fully exploited. 
By contrast, the sharp increase in wine 
sales from 1962 to 1964 probably owes 
rather less to the lifting of restrictions on 
Africans and rather more to a change in 
South African drinking habits; Since the 
war, an influx of European experts has 
helped bring about a dramatic improve¬ 
ment in the quality of South Afticart fable 
wines, some of which now match all but 
the be9t of French and German wines, 
and this has helped make wine drinking 
fashionable among the sophisticated. 
More important, in terms of quantity add, 
have been intensive and successful cam¬ 
paigns to popularise cheaper wines, like 
Lieberstein, among the younger, swinging 
set, and here some of the increase in wine 
drinking has almost certainly been at the 
expense of beer. Yet an astounding 70% 
of all wine in South Africa is still drunk 
by Cape coloured people who, unlike 
Africans, have always been free to buy 
“ European ” drink. Indeed, the 1963 
abolition of the u tot system” by which 
Cape wine farmers paid Coloured 
labourers partly in rations of cheap wine 
has almost certainly helped increase sales 


to those who formerly got their wine free. 
Certainly, there are no obvious signs that 
Coloured people are drinking less, par¬ 
ticularly the favoured types of plonk 
known affectionately as c oitblitz (white 
lightning) and skoktamn (scorpion). Any 
motorist who has picked his way through 
lurching figures in the mildly Wild West 
surroundings of a Cape country town on 
a weekend can testify to this; and the 
disturbingly large number of “ excessive 
drinkers,” estimated at 22% among Cape 
coloured men, was the subject of a recent 
worried report/ 

While brewers seem to have a promising' 
future; especially in an expanding African 
market, the outlook for wine growers is 
less clear. These have probably reached 
saturation point in their main existing 
market among the Cape coloured people 
without as yet penetrating the new African . 
market on any significant scale; and their 
bes; table wines do not travel easily over¬ 
seas. $0 expansion for wine growers in 
the short-term at least will depend heavily 
on increasing sales to white South 
Africans and larger exports of brandy and 
fortified wines. 

* u Psychiatric Disturbance and Alcoholism, 
in die Coloured People of the Cape Penih* 
syla,” Department of Psychiatiy, Grom 
Schuitr Hospital and University of CapeTowrt 
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manufacturing industries and service indus¬ 
tries, which receive no grants, and between 
production units in high and low unemploy¬ 
ment areas. 

Selectivity would be encouraged, the 
Conservatives amld argue, if the tax system 
put companies under pressure to pay out 
most erf their earnings and then raise the 
funds necessary for their growth in a 
critical stock market. A survey in 
February’s Economic Trends showed that 
in the ten years to 1963 quoted companies 
financed between 70% and 90% of their 
annual gross investment from retentions ; 
the balance came from outside sources, 
mainly through the issue of debentures,, A 
change in the tax system to encourage a 
high pay-out ratio would give companies a 
jolt. Encouraging them to retain money 
does not. And the poor investment per¬ 
formance of the British economy while 
company cash flows were high implies that 
high retentions alone do not ensure the 
required quantity or the quality of invest¬ 
ment. Perhaps a jolt is needed, and the Jolt 
given by Labour last year looks like going 
the wrong way. What the Tories have wisely 
said they will not do, however, is to go back 
to the old profits tax system. 

A reversion to the old tax system, which 
is neutral as far as retentions and dividends 
are concerned, would create few adminis¬ 
trative difficulties. But it would restore the 
incentive to invest overseas wljjch the pre¬ 
sent system, harshly though not unreason¬ 
ably, took away. It would still be possible 
to introduce specific discrimination against 
overseas income. But Mr Heath has not 
been talking that way. AH in all, the prob¬ 
lems of change and protecting the reserves 
are likely to maintain the now established 
system for some time, even if there should 
be a Conservative victory on March 31st. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

Satisfactorily Dissatisfied 

T he chairman of Associated Electrical 
Industries, Mr C. R. Wheeler, admits 
that the company is earning far too little on 
its capital, ana the executive directors 
readily agree. But this trouble is certainly 
not confined to AEI; last week Lord Nelson 
of Stafford, chairman of AEI’s competitor, 
English Electric, made the same admission 
about his company. It is a frequent com¬ 
plaint of directors throughout industry. 
Raising the return, though, is far from easy 
tven where the board is progressive and 
determined ; high profits quickly provoke 
big wage claims and the low return is 
restored. 

The main problem AEI’s board has had 
to face is the reorganisation of this diverse 
group, whose electrical interests go from the 
heaviest generating plant down to small 
consumer durables luce kettles. A major 
feature of the AEI reorganisation has been 
11 s readiness to merge its interests with 
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other companies to obtain higher capacity 
working and production economies. This 
apparently reasonable way to achieve worth¬ 
while profits is all to uncommon. Com¬ 
panies tend to bang on in the hope that 
other companies wifi merge first to reduce 
surplus capacity; they then share the rise in 
profitability which is enjoyed in full by the 
rest of the industry. AEI is still ready to 
merge subsidiaries with others and is now 
establishing stronger group financial control 
under Mr J. R. Barber, who joined the com¬ 
pany eight months ago from Ford. 

But while AEI has managed a rapid 
recovery since 1963—pre-tax profits have 
nearly doubled to £13.5 million—the 
chances of a continuation in the strong up¬ 
ward trend are remote. It must be fairly 
near the limit of the savings that can be 
achieved by reorganisation and cost cutting.. 
The faster 'wages rise the more vulnerable 
A El’s profits on its-heavy goods become, 
owing to the length of the production 
period. High interest rates on bank finance 
also erode profits. Nuclear power work ha6 
given AEI headaches in the past; the 
government cut back the programme on 
which the company, like others in the field, 
bad based its production plans. In future 
there should be no repetition of the head¬ 
aches, but it is difficult to see AEl’s profits. 
rising very much from nuclear power station 
equipment. The main growth field will 
probably be electronics and telecommuni¬ 
cations, but these are competitive fields. 

At 5is the shares yield 5.2%. They 
seem too high and could well come back to 
40-45S, their main trading range over the 
past three years. It would be rash to expect 
them to put up a star performance over the 
next few years and they are unlikely to 
emulate GEC’s soaring fivefold recovery 
from the dark days of 1962. But the com¬ 
pany is being subjected to increasingly close 
management and should be able to make 
profits from operations it would have found 
unprofitable a few years ago. The fact that 
the board isunhappy about the profitability 
is after all a good sign. 


PROVIDENT CLOTHING 

Credit Unsqueezed 

S o far the Bank of England has not sent 
Provident Clothing a letter telling it to 
restrain its lending; but Provident is un¬ 
likely to be affronted by this lack of official 
recognition while its business continues to 
grow rapidly. The credit extended to its 
customers at December 31st was £26 mil¬ 
lion, £5 million (or 24%) higher than a 
year earlier. Provident has escaped the offi¬ 
cial net, it seems, because it cannot be 
classified as either a hire purchase company 
or a bank. It gives credit through a 
shopping check for a stated sum which the 
customer then uses to buy goods from 
shops on the Provident list. Larger sums 
for use at specified shops are provided by 


iiid 

vouchers. Checks must be repaid in the 
relatively short time of six months, but the 
repayment period for. vouchers is longer. 

Provident is a credit-granting company. 
Unlike sp many hire porch m companies, 
however, it bag never nid i traumatic bad 
debt period, because its Customers are 
visited regularly by collecting agents (paid 
7i% of their takings) who quickly get to 
know their credit ratings. Hire purchase 
restrictions tend to drive credit business 
towards Provident, and the only adverse 
effect of a credit squeeze is the higher cost 
of its bank borrowings: bank advances were 
up £2.1 million to £3.8 million in Decem¬ 
ber. The rise in interest charges, which 
Provident does not publish, must have been 
one of the main reasons for the rather small 
rise of £160,000 to £1.95 million in pre-tax 
profits.. . 

Provident’s shares now yield 5% at 
18s 6d. Within the next year the company 
will probably have to raise a rights issue to 
fund overdrafts. A debenture issue of any 
size is ruled out because tangible assets are 
under £300,000, so shareholders will prob¬ 
ably have to put up more capital. But gear¬ 
ing could be given to equity earnings by 
raising at least some of the money needed 
by a preference share issue, not necessarily 
on a rights basis to ordinary shareholders. 
The expected rise in unemployment would 
not help Provident’s business; and if in¬ 
terest rates were kept high to defend ster¬ 
ling there could be a double squeeze. Pro¬ 
vident's credit is very expensive beside 
bank credit. But until the banking habit 
spreads much more widely, shopping checks 
and vouchers will continue to be increas- 
ingly popular. The shares should be bought 
between f7s. 6d. and £1 and held even if 
the Bank of England docs finally bring 
Provident into the fold. 


In Brief ... 

Unpopular Equities 

Private pension funds were net sellers of 
equities , in 1963, despite a fourth quarter 
switch from selling to buying. The disin¬ 
vestment at £7 million is small but still sur¬ 
prising since the pension funds have tradi¬ 
tionally been regarded as equity bulls and 
consequently a prop to the market. In fact 
they were more interested in fixed interest 
stocks last year; and the yields on these 
stocks are still attractively high. 

Down to Business 

Diners' Club of New York and West- 
nrinster Bank have decided to be substan¬ 
tially equal partners in the British Diners' 
Club; as a result of its unsuccessful take¬ 
over bid Westminster was originally left 
with 40% of the equity. Westminster is 
now about to canvas its customers on 
Diners’ behalf, both private, who might 
want the credit, and commercial, who 
might want the business from Diners*. 
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A Report front' 

THE TOKEN ROUES BEHRING COMPANY 


(Incorporated with limited liability In Ohio. U.S.A.) 


Consolidated Balance Sheets 


Assets 



Dec. 31,1965 

Dec. 31,1964 

A 

Cash and Marketable Securities .. 

• • 

• • 

15,624,852 

£ 

12,800,676 

Trade Receivables—Less Reserves 

• • 

■ • 

12,377,221 

11,706,081 

Inventories 

• • 

o • 

31,986,257 

29,706,081 

Property, Plant and Equipment 

• •• 

• o 



Less Depreciation Reserves 

*«• 

• • 

42,934,728 

35,379,474 

Other Assets 

••• 

• • 

1,008,776 

950,962 




103,931,834 

90,543,274 

Liabilities 





Current Liabilities 


• • 

15,582,575 

11,691,633 

Capital and Invested Earnings 




• 

Stated Capital 

• • 

• • 

15,680,401 

15,680,401 

Earnings Invested in the Business 

• • 

• • 

72,668,858 

63,171,240 




103,931,834 

90,543,274 

Consolidated Statements of Income 





1965 

1964 

Net Sales 



£ 

£ 

a • 

• • 

134,169,450 

119,430,549 

Cost of Products Sold 

• • 

•» 

83,643,467 

75,795,460 

Selling, Administrative and General Expenses 

• • 

18,101,054 

15,991,137 

Net Other (Income)—Charges 

• • 

• • 

(804,790) 

(330,044) 

Income Taxes 

• • 

• • 

15,812,500 

13,752,143 

Income 

(U storUnt-M.80 0JB.) 

17,417,219 

14,221,853 



alloy, stainless, graphitic tool, 
and carbon steels 


Timken 
tapered roller 
bearings 

are manufac¬ 
tured in 30 
types and over 
10,500 sizes 



Timken 
removable 
rock bits 



a complete range bf carbide 
insert and multi-use bits 


TIMKEN* 

REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND OFFICES INt ENGLAND. AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL, CANADA. FRANCE, 
SOUTHOMMCA AND UNITED STATES. 8ALES OFFICES IN: ARGENTINA, GERMANY AND MEXICO. 
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A new foundation for our future? 

'Britain's Long-Term Interests are mainly in Europe, 
Australasia and the Western Hemisphere' says Sir George Bolton. 


A rcnlislic appraisal of Britain's potential and 
weaknesses must lead to the coin lusmn 
that the country no longer possesses the 
resources to behave like a world powm— 
accepting cosily military and development aid 
ohl.gations in the areas of tho Mediterranean. 
Indian Ocean and the China Seas, and generally 
in Africa and South bast Asia- and at the 
same time to art as hanker to the sterling 
aiea. finance a large part of the world's trade, 
provide an effective c apital market, and maintain 
dt home a rising standard of living together 
with expensive soual services. 


In an economy which, if not declining, is at the 
best static there is an urgent need for a 
reconsideration of priorities in the use of our 
totally inadequate economic resources. 


A proper assessment of pi ion tics should 
ireogmse that imports arc vital, Britain does not 
produce enough food for ns own survival, 
nor all thn raw' materials needed lor the 
rnaintendnce of industrial at tivdy. Not nearly 
enough attention has been paid to the 
sources of these essential supplies, nor to the 
dangers to Britain implicit in the giowth 
of the world population and consumption of 
food and raw materials in relation to 
comparatively stagnant production. 


Government policies, to be effective, require the 
co-operation of the private sector, yet the 
current politjc8|.climate in the greater part 
of Africa andtbe East—towards which British 
policy still maintains a complacent, indeed a 


euphoric, attitude—haidly makes for 
attractive investment arid ii.idmq prosper.ts. 
I remain convinced that Britain's long-leim 
interests aie m<nnly in Australasia. the 
Western Hemisphere uud Lurope, 


Australia. New Zealand and C.ruulj .ire of vital 
interest to Britain, not merely hei ause they 
.ire well disposed towards ihe continuing 
British connexion or because they ate the 'old 
dominions', but because they are important 
sources of essential supplies, they arc 
economically viable and politic ally siablc, and 
they are rewarding paiineis in 
trade and investment. 


The sterling and dollar systems depend largoly 
on each other, if for no other reason than the 
dependence of the capitalist world on the 
comprehensive market facilities offered by New 
York and l ondon. I arge amounts of British and 
U.S. capital arc involved in industrial 
ventures in each other's countries, and 
Britain depends on many products of U.b. unyai. 
There is no doubt that Joser British 
collaboration with tho two t uglish-spnaf mg 
North American nations m promoting me 
expansion of developing countries would be 
more effective than independent efforts 
and pointless rivalry. 

B©LSA 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING GROUP 

The full text can bo obtained from the Secretary, 
Bank of London and South America. 
40*66 Queen Victoria Street, London, C.C.4. 
Tel: City 9822 


Besides Riitam’s n^ed to concentrate its 
Fnancial, U t.htm a I and diplomatic msouices in 
tho Western I hmnsphoie and Australasia, it is 
also impurt.ini that. Unlaid should re< ognisr* lli/it 
these islands are economically. Imduiially 
and idf.ially part of furope. 


Britain also has old and valuable, though 
somewhat nerjIpMed, connexions with the 
republics of l atm America, particularly 
Argentina, Br.i.ol, Chile, Peru and Uruguay. 

There are historical reasons, beginning 
with the world slump of the thirties, for the 
comparative neglect of South Amoiica by all 
but a few private ■ umpanies and a handful of 
enthusiastic government offa nils at id 
academics But today there is no longer any 
justification for this neglect. 


Fortunately, bni.vn's past indifference to Latin 
America is now showing signs of change, stir h 
us the recent vr.u of the f oreign Secretary 
to Peru. Chile and Argentina—the first 
visit ot this kind. Sorno prejudice still 
lemams. however, based partly on out-dated 
conceptions of political and economic realities 
in the republics and partly on the erroneous idea 
that they constitute a United States preserve 
where Britain ranuot and should not compete. 


The above are extracts from the Annua! Review 
by Sir George Bolton, K.C.M.G., Chairman, 
Bank of London b South America Limited. 
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Aluminium Limited 

PROFITS REACH MEW HIGH ffeVEL 
company IMPROVES POSITION 
IN WORLD MARKETS 


The Annuel Meeting of Aluminium Limited will 
be held on April 28th in Montreal. 

The following are extracts from the Annual 
Report by the President, Mr Nathanael V. Day is. 
The high level of business activity in North. 
America, together with a much healthier balance 
between supply and demand in the primary 
aluminium industry, provided a business atmos¬ 
phere in 1965 conducive to improved results for 
the Company. Mainly as a result of increased 
sales and improved prices for primary aluminium, 
profits exceeded the previous high in 1956. 

The year's results in brief were: 

Net Income of Aluminium Limited consolidated 
after all charges* including dividends on preferred 
shares of subildtefies* m* $62.4 mUNori to 1066 
as compared with ntWion for the year 1964. 
Earnings for the common shares (after allowing 
for dividends on the Company's preferred shares) 
were $1.93 per share on the 31,086,642 outstand¬ 
ing shares as compared with $1.57 per share on 
the 31,050,817 shares outstanding at the end of 
1964. 

Consolidated Sales of aluminium at 993,100 tons 
(short tons) were again at a record high, 15 per 
cent larger than the 862,500 tons sold in 1964. 
Sales and Operating Revenues were $800 million 
compared with $727 million in 1964. 

After deducting "cost of sales and operating 
expenses*’ there remained $301 million of gross 
profit before depreciation compared with $252 
million in 1964. 

income Tax provision on earnings of the con¬ 
solidated companies was $60.3 million, compared 
with $48.1 million In 1964. 

Cash Generation consisting mainly of net 
income and depreciation* W3S $137 million or 
$4.40 per share colrhparetrftlth $119 mfffion or 
$3.82 per share in 1964. 

Common Dividend payments were at a quarterly 
rate of US 20 cents per shard for the first three 
quarters of 1965 but In the fourth quarter were 
increased to US 224 cents per share. Total 
common dividend disbursements, expressed In 
Canadian dollars, were $27.6 million representing 
an average of 89 cents per share, compared with 
$21.8 million In 1964, an average of 70 cents per 
share. 

Plant and Investment outlays were $70 million 
during 1965. In addition, plant and investments 
from new acquisitions, mainly in the United 
States, increased by $73 million for a net total of 
$143 million. 


SALES AND PRICES 


The Company's sales increased in volume by 
15 per cent over 1904. This increase is greater 
than the estimated increase of approximately 
8 per cent in total free world consumption of 
aluminium in all forms. Accordingly, it would 
appear that the Company Improved its relative 
market position somewhat during the year. At 
the same time, higher realisations on sales were 
obtained. 


Published Ingot prices were increased from US 
24c. to US 244c. in November,* 1964, and have 
remained at the new level. Prices for semi- 


fabricated productsJhQWeyqr, continued to be 
under heavf WftffiTOT price 

levels are needed if the fabricating Industry Is to 
earn a fair return. 


The mosf Utrlking sales statistic for the year is 
the increase In volume of sates of semi- 


1 fabricated products’ ,te 469,600 tons from the 
f 354,600 tons sold in 1964, 

PRIMARY PRODUCTION 

Total primary alumU\iuni produced by all the 
companies associated with Aluminium Limited, 
including the production of non-consofidated 
companies and ingot received in exchange for 
alumina, amounted to 1,037,000 tons in 1965. 
During the year the Canadian smelters of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. produced 
728,400 tons, representing an average rate of 
smelter operation of approximately 90 per cent of 
capacity. The current operating schedule for 
1966 provides lor Canadian smelter, production of 
approximately 800,000 tons with certain new 
facilities In British Columbia, rated at 24,000 tons, 
expected to enter production during the second 
quarter, and with certain older facilities in 
Quebec dosed down for modernisation. 

The Company will conduct its business in the 
: near future against a background very different 
from 1957 when there was a large and growing 
! over-capacity in the Free World's aluminium 
1 industry. Today, capacity, production and con- 
1 sumption are in good balance and the prospect 
is that they will remain reasonably in balance in 
I the near term. 

| 

FABRICATING 

! The total volume of sales of semi-fabricated and 
i finished products, by all the companies associ¬ 
ated with Afumlnlum Umfted (consolidated and 
non-consolidated) was 628,100 tons. 

During the year the Company's main activities in 
the expansion of fabricating capacity were in the 
United States, Germany, the United Kingdom and 
Canada. 

In the United States, the brinoing together into 
one organisation of several fabricating plants 
previously owned by three unrelated companies 
has called for a strong co-ordinating effort on the 
part of the new management team of Alcan 
Aluminum Corporation, with headquarters in 
Cleveland. 

In Continental Europe, the mein development for 
Aluminium Limited in 1965 was Its agreement 
with Vereinigte Aluminium-Werke A.G. (V.A.W.) 
for the joint establishment of a large new fabricat¬ 
ing enterprise in West Germany. The initial 
j installed capacity of the new rolling mill will be of 
i the order of 200,000 tons per year and, ae such, 
the plant will be one of the largest aluminium 
mills serving the European market. Construction 
is under way and operations are expected to 
begin In 1988. The total capital cost Is currently 
estimated at approximately $70 million. 

In the United Kingdom, Alcan Industries Limited 
has extended its Interests in finished product 
operationa. 

i In Canada, the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Ltd. extended Its participation into the manufac¬ 
ture of foil products ana strengthened its rote in 
the productiqpof extrqsiosp. 

FIN^CWlf 1 ' ; s ^ v ^ 

Th« e*rnmgs |or have biin tncreAseii.ljy 
$.9 mffttort Or & Cents' per shard through a change 
in accounting policy whereby the Company's 
share of the undistributed earnlnps of the 50 per 
cent-otvned companies was added to consoli¬ 
dated income. The earnings for 1984 have been 
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I restated on the same basis, adding $1.6 million 
I or 5 cents per share to the earnings previously 
reported for that year. 

Selling, research and administrative expenses at 
| $68.6 million reflect an increase of $12.3 million 
over the previous year. It should be noted, how- 
I ever, that 75 per cent of this increase is attribut- 
able to the inclusion of Alcan Aluminum 
• Corporation and certain other subsidiaries whose 
accounts were consolidated for the first time in 
1965. 

1 The rounding out of our forward integration 
programme with the important US fabricating 
acquisitions in 1965 brings the total invested in 
, fabricating since 1959 to almost $300 million, 
accounting for some 60 per cent of the total outlay 
on fixed assets in the six-year period. There has 
k^been a parallel Increase in working capital 
requirements wffh’receivables and inventories up 
more'thqn $250 million since 1959, primarily for 
fabricating/ 

Over the period, debt has increased by $20 million 
and short-term borrowings by $18 million, the 
great bulk of the^mOney for expansion coming out 
of caty generation from operations. Some $113 
million of the long-term debt of Canadian subsi¬ 
diaries has been retired since 1959 while corres¬ 
ponding debt of subsidiaries elsewhere has been 
increased by $133 million. The composite 
interest cost on long-term debt at the end of 
December was 4.48 per cent. 

In 1968 It is expected that the present capital 
programme of $100 million can be financed from 
operations. 

EARNINGS 

Net income, cash generation and dividend 
payments have regained the levels ol 1950 
Encouraging as this may be, the fact that it has 
taken nine years to climb back to the income 
levels of 1956 is telling evidence of the need to 
obtain a better return on the large investments 
which have been made in the intervening years. 
Considerable capital has been, and is being, 
invested in fabricating operations, and, while 
these investments have had a significant effect 
on Improving sales and profitability at the primary 
level of the business, profitability at the fabricat¬ 
ing level is far from satisfactory. The company is 
not alone in this position 
In 1965 it was expected that the short-term 
impact of the acquisition of the fabricating 
facilities in the United States would be adverse. 
Accordingly, in the first quarter of the year a 
non-recurring loss of $5.4 million, after tax, was 
charged against profits in the expectation that 
during the remainder of 1965 the impact of the 
acquisition would be negligible on a fully inte¬ 
grated basis. Our expectations were largely met, 
although as e fabricating company Alcan 
Aluminum Corporation suffered operating 
losses of some magnitude. In Germany, where 
price levels deteriorated sharply, substantial 
operating losses were also Incurred by our 
fabricating subsidiary. 

With Ingot supply and demand In balance, the 
target of proper returns on the Company's 
fabricating activities stands out as a key objective 
in the coming years. 

UNITED KINGDOM DEVELOPMENT 

Alcan Industries Limited continued its pro¬ 
gramme for the modernisation of extrusion 
facilities at the Rogerstone and Banbury plants. 

A new extrusion press was brought Into produc¬ 
tion at Rogerstone, where the most up-to-date 
strip levelling equipment for container sheet’and 
flat sheet products was also Installed. A 25,000 
ton par annum increase in the rod capacity at the. 
Birmingham plant was authorised for completion 
In 1966. In May# the Company purchased Polyfoil 
Papers Ltd. (now named Alcan Polyfoll Limited), 
Britain's leading suppliers of household alumi¬ 
nium foth-amf tredRVorafy wmmm&r of Fisher's 
Foils Limited which was acquired by Alcan 
Industries Ltd., In 1964. In duly, Alcan Industries 
Ltd. entered into equal partnership with Pillar 
Holdings Ltd. to form a new company, Architec¬ 
tural Aluminium Ltd., to develop jointly the 
market for specialised building products. 
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Associated Electrical Industries Ltd 


PROFIT UP BY 17% 





OVERSEAS TRADE EXCEEDS £80.000,000 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of Associated Electrical Indus¬ 
tries Limited will be held on April 1st in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Mr C. R. Wheeler: 

Orders received at £247.5 million were rather than in 1964, mainly 
because of the lack of orders for large turbines, but sale?, invoiced in¬ 
creased by £17.9 million from £236 6 million to / 254.5 milhon. 

Profit before tax was £13.5 million compared with £11.5 milhon in 
1964. 

We recommend that the final dividend on the oidinary stock should 
be at the rate of 8 per cent, which mikes a total dividend for the year 
of 13 per cent, compared wall 12 per cent in 1964. 

GI.MRAI. IMPR4JA FMFNI' IN 111 It II SC Y 

There was a general improvement in the efficiency ot AET in 1965. 
but the effect was partjv offset by substantial increases in - age* «nd in 
such charges as national insurance, rates, fin l transport, in^rmce and 
ihc cost of materials, particularly those based on copper. The results 
of the year were adversely influenced by the temporary effect on pro¬ 
duction and costs of the measures of rationalisation which were in pro¬ 
gress: for example, the concentration at Binlcy of sm.dl cable manu¬ 
facture formerly carried on also at I.vdbrnok and WooK’ch and the 
concentration in one works of the furnace m imifictu]c of AFI-Birlec. 
Financial results were again disappointing in the hei ,f y equipment divi¬ 
sions, notably Heavy Plant and Turbine-Generator, where there was a 
shortage of orders. 

Although 1965 was a poor year for the British domestic appliance 
industry generally, Hotpoini had its most profitable vear since the boom 
year of 1959. This improvement is the direct result of the changes in 
management which the Board introduced in 1963. 

Our telecommunications business is expanding wry rapidly to meet 
huge demands from the British Post Office: production of switching 
equipment is to be trebled within four years. New factories are being 
built in Scotland and extensions arc in hand in the North-East. 

Thg re-organisation of our important cable business was completed 
with the formation of the Cables Group: much new plant is being in¬ 
stalled at the Birtley factory. 

AEI Heating was formed during the year to handle our industrial heating 
business, and a new factory is being made ready. 

Our investment in automation and computers and in the application 
of electronics generally ro industry is increasing rapidly. 

FINANCE 

The incieased business required additional working capital and at the 
eod of November, we placed £15 million of 6} per cent Debenture Stock 
at 984 per cent. £3.6 million was received during December and the 
balance will be received ic^Mardb >1966. 

Corpora don tax has been provided at 40 per cent. 

AEI AND INTERNATIONAL MARKEIS 

AEI International was formed during the year and is now responsible 
for exports and for most of out 1 dvertear'manufacturing activities. The 
Company tras not named lightly, for the electrical industry, already an 
important earner of foreign currency, must regard the world as its market. 
However, bit the-heavy side of the indu str y in particular, the measure 
of success in exports will always be determined by a solid home market. 


AEI recognises the need for further rationalisation within the 
industry in order to compete effectively, particularly overseas. 

The recent merger of the turbine-generator businesses of Parsons and 
GEC represents a useful step forward. We ourselves are continuing 
to increase the range of our technically advanced equipment needed in 
the entire field of power generation, control and distribution at home and 
overseas: AEI is the only British company able to provide all the electrical 
equipment needed. 

We were encouraged during the year by the receipt of important orders. 
In September, we announced an order from Hong Kong for power station 
equipment worth nearly £3,000,000 including two 120 MW turbine- 
generator sets. A £1 million contract came from Canada for transformers 
for the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. Traction Division, 
which exports well over 50 per cent of its output, received important 
orders from Australia, India, New Zealand and South Africa. From 
Sweden came an order for closed-loop on-line control for the world's first 
atomic power station to be designed for complete computer consol. 

At the end of the year, the Saudi Arabian Government declared its 
intention ro conic to the United Kingdom for the bulk of its air defence 
system. To Britain, the value of this decision announced jointly by AEI, 
Airwork and BAC is worth over £100,000,000. The AEI part, worth 
£25 million, is for the ground environment system including radar stations, 
data handling and communications. AEI surveillance and tactical control 
radar i« the most advanced in the world. 

In 1965, AEI's trade in international markets was worth about £80 
million, a high percentage being exports from the United Kingdom. 
Export orders were slightly less than in 1964, without taking into account 
die defence business in Saudi Arabia. 

The Commonwealth and the Republic of South Africa continue to be 
our most important markets, and the areas where the bulk of our overseas 
manufacture is carried out. We arc continuing to develop new markets, 
particularly in Latin America and Europe, and to increase our interests 
in local manufacture by the purchase of shares in existing companies 
and by licence agreements. 

GROUP ACTIVITIES 

Trading results of the Cables Group improved: invoicing was up, 
and orders received and in hand also increased. Trading profit of the 
Electronics Group was at about the same level as 1964. Sales were up. 
During the next 5-10 years there will be a very rapid expansion of business 
over the whole area of electronics and pneumatic control j AEI if poised to 
take advantage of this growth. AEI Automation has become ,ai leader in 
industrial automation. While turnover of the Industrial Groi£> slightly 
exceeded that of 1964, profits were disappointing. Heavy plfcit orders 
received improved later In the year. Motor and control gear invoicing 
was higher: profits were reduced but are expected to improve in 1966. 
Traction business was maintained at a high level throughout 1965. The 
profits of the. Power Group were up despite poor results urthe-Turbine- 
Generator Division. The Switchgear Division continues to operate effec¬ 
tively and output and profit of the Transformer Division increased. Profit 
from our telecommunications business was somewhat better, btit there is 
still room for improvement. Output was up and will increase considerably 
in 1966 to meet a large order book. AEI Appliances is firmly established 
as a leading manufacturer of domestic appliances and expects to achieve 
a satisfactory year's trading in 1966. The world market for industrial 
furnaces remained uncertain and highly competitive. Nevertheless, AEI- 
Birlec increased turnover and pro fi ts . Sales of Telephone -Gables rose 
by 40 per cent and profits were also higher. 
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TEXACO REPORTS FOR 1965 

HIGHLIGHTS 


FINANCIAL INI 1114 

Gross income. $4,008,053,779 $3,782,063,840 

Net income. $ 636,698,153 $ 577,361,048 

Per share . $4.71 $4.27 

Cash dividends. $ 331.261.966 $ 296,426,923 

Per share. $2.45 $2.30 

Stock dividends ...♦ — 5®'o 

Total assets. $5,342,903.21)5 $1,906,772,448 


Equity in total assets of 
nonsubsidiary compa¬ 
nies and subsidiaries 

not consolidated .... _ 9 09 000 0 00 848 000, 000 

Total. .903,255 idll 4.772.448 

Capital and exploratory 

expenditures. $ 718,745,828 $ 604.694,775 


0PEMTM6 • Barrels a day 1009 10« 

(including equity in affiliates) 


Gross production of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids. 

Western Hemisphere. 1,093.734 1,038.024 

Eastern Hemisphere. 918,965 777,099 

Total worldwide . 2,012.699 1,815,123 

Refinery runs: 

Western Hemisphere. 1,255.895 1,213.165 

Eastern Hemispheie. 558,543 460,367 

Total worldwide . 1,814.438 1,673,532 

Petroleum product sales: 

Western Hemisphere. 1,224,817 1,166,791 

Eastern Hemisphere. 671,945 593.29 4 

Total worldwide . 1.896 762 1.780.085 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 


December 31, 

1985 

1084 

Current Assets: 

Cash and securities.. 

$ 348.538,071 

$ 52?,230,590 

Accounts and notes 
receivable. 

832.313,905 

655.918.375 

Inventories . 

387.708,531 

349.468.641 

Total. 

$1,568,560,507 

$1,527,617,606 

Investments and Ad¬ 
vances . 

$ 241,884,571 

$ 228.464,958 

Properties. Plant, and 
Equipment: 

At cost . 

$6,616,564,982 

$6,079,508,994 

Less-Depreciation, 
depletion, and amor¬ 
tization ... 

3.134.028,961 

2 929.037,725 

Net .. 

$3,482,536,001 

$3,150,471,269 

Deferred Charges ... 

$ 49,922,176 

$ 60.218,615 

Total „.. 

$6,342,903,255 

$4,966,772,448 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY 


December 31, 

1965 

1964 

Current Liabilities. 

$ 698,981.884 

$ 613,782.274 

Long-Term Debt. 

$ 442,790,954 

$ 440,163.487 

Reserves for Employes' 



Plans . 

$ 52,524,729 

$ 53.063.996 

Minority Interest. 

$ 50,869.228 

% 49,059,076 

Stockholders' Equity: 



Par value of capital 



stock i ssuod- 



shares $12.50 each. 

$1,714,153,750 

$1,714,153,750 

Paid-in capital . 

597,063.383 

594,982,845 

Retained earnings ... 

1,881,329.758 

1,575,893,571 


4,192,546,891 

3,885,030,166 

Less-Capital stock 



held in treasury ... 

94,810,431 

74,326,551 

Total. 

$4,097,736,460 

$3,810,703,615 

Total. 

$5,342,903,255 

$4,966,772,446 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 

INS IN4 


Grots Income: 

Sales and services ...- •« — c $8,779,405,987 $3,573,772,770 

Dividends, interest, and other income . ..* 228,647,792 208,291,070 

$4,008,053,779 $3,782,063,840 


Copies of the- Annuel Report 
are available upon requsat 
to the Secretary, Texaco Inc., 
135 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 


Deductions: 

Costa and operating expenses. $2,453,510,073 $2,350,750,181 

Belling, general and administrative ex¬ 
panses. 342,223,455 . 320,872,053 

Dry hole eo.*«. »,«S1,434 $ 26,148,278 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortization. 310,664,755 293,117,365 

Interest charges ..... 18,686,023 12,734,357 

Taxes (other than income taxes) 117,791,594 114,028,438 

Provision for income taxes »..*»«•« ■» » 89,000.000 83,400,000 

Minority interest •*...* 3,059,292 1,656,320 

$3,371.365,626 $3,204,702,792 

Nst locoes 036,098,153 $ 577 ,361 ,048 
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The 

British Bank 
of the 
Middle East 

TRADING CONDITIONS IMPROVE 

The Seventy-Seventh Annual General Meeting of The B\ iii.sh Bank of 
the Middle East was held on March 8th In London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the 
Chairman , Sir Michael Turner , C. B.E., for the year ended December 
31st, 1965 :— 

In September Sir Arthur Morse tendered his resignation, having 
given the Bank the benefit of his long experience in banking affairs 
sinoc 19S9. 

Mr, C, E. Loombe, who recently retired from the Bank of 
England where he was an Adviser to the Governor, and Sir 
Humphrey Trevelyan, who has hud a distinguished career in the 
Foreign Office and in the Indian Civil Service, have accepted 
invitations to join your.Bonrd. 

Mr. Musker retires from the Board by rotation and is not seeking 
re-election. I wish to express my appreciation of the services which 
Mr. Musker has rendered to this Bank, as a member of the British 
Staff abroad, as General Manager and as a Director. 

I have also to record the retirement of Mr. C. F. Warr from the 
post of General Manager which he held since March, 1%?. He has 
been succeeded as General Manager by Mr. A. Macquccn. 

A SATISFACTORY RESULT 

The stable conditions which have existed in most of the countries in 
which we operate have enabled the Bank to produce a satisfactory 
result for the year. One of the factors which in 1964 adversely 
affected our profit figure was the low market valuation of British 
Government Securities in which about 20 per cent, of the Bunk’s 
resources arc invested, necessitating provision being made for the 
difference between market and book values. No such provision is 
required this year in order to show our Quoted Investments at 
below cuncnt prices, as is our custom, but this consideration alone 
does not account for the increase of 20 per cent, in the profit to 
£402,367. General trading conditions were belter and these have 
resulted in higher balances in practically every item appearing in the 
Bank’s Balance Sheet. 1 or the first time, the total exceeds £150 
million. 

Deposits at £119 million are £10 million up on last year's total. 
The Bank's increasing participation in the business activities of the 
areas where we arc established is illustrated by the higher figure of 
Engagements on behalf of Customers. These commitments now 
standing at £30,850,000 show an increase of £41 million. 

A SOURCE OF OIL 

The prosperity of the territories in which we work is, in most 
instances, very closely associated with the oil industry and 1 make no 
apology for once again drawing attention to the increasing import¬ 
ance of the Middle East and North Africa as a source of oil. Over 
30 per cent, of the total world production is already attributed to the 
Middle East and North Africa and there i9 eveiy probability that 
the percentage will increase in the next few years. In terms of cash, 
these countries are receiving the equivalent of about £900 million 
annually in oil royalties alone and to this must he added the addi¬ 
tional expenditure of Oil Companies on exploration and establish¬ 
ment costs. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR EXPORTERS 

I need hardly emphasise the opportunities which exist for the 
enterprising exporter to these growing markets. Too many firms in 
this country are still failing to appreciate the transformation that 
has taken place and refusing to recognise the necessity of carrying 
out up to date research on the spot. By its information service the 
Bank can play a part, and is more than willing to do so, but little 
worth while will be accomplished by the exporter without a direct 
personal contact between himself and the purchaser. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. 

Head Office: 

7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 

A member if The Bong Kong Bank Croup. 



THE 

STEETLEY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


• 

196$ 

1964 


£ 

£ 

Surplus before taxation ... 

3,573,365 

3,504,554 

Gross dividend payments ... 

1,292.906 

1,229,132 

Ordinary dividend rate 



(adjusted for capitalisa¬ 



tion issue) . 

16% 

15.2% 


FEATURES OF STATEMENT TO SHAREHOLDERS BY THE 
CHAIRMAN, MR N. M. PEECHs 

1. Sales for the year rose by 10% but the surplus before tax by 
only 2%. New products temporarily reduced UK refractories 
output, offset by good results in Canada and the inclusion 
of a full year's trading of the Denniff/Turner Companies. 

2. Production of British magnesia, Britmag, was 2% less 
than last year due to continued commissioning problems which 
are gradually being resolved. Demand for Britmag exceeds 
cut rent capacity. 

3. The introduction of higher quality refractories continues and 
involves substantial research and development expenditures. 
Projects are being put in hand to meet the future demand. 

4. Most of the new oxygen steclmaking furnaces now in produc¬ 
tion in the UK arc lined with dolomite blocks made from our 
granular materials and these refractories have given results 
fully up to world standards. 

5. Present indications from customers urt that the demand for 
our refractories, apart from magnesia, may be rather lower than 
last year. Some benefit should be obtained from the more 
sophisticated products. 

6. Sand and gravel reserves have been doubled to support 
increased production capacity. The motorway programme will 
provide good demand for our materials during the present 
period of uncertainty. 

7. In Canada we expect to have another successful year. Increased 
kiln capacity will Be completed late in 1966 to meet the 
requirements of customers for dolomite refractory materials. 

g. We intend to continue to broaden the foundations of our 
business for which liquid resources are available after the 
debenture iasue. 
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EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

The eighty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of the Eastbourne Mutual Building Society will 
be held on March 30th at Eastbourne. 

Mr Laurence A. CaKyg (Chairman) in the 
course of his circulated statdnent, said: 

Tn 1965, the nation suffered a very serious 
financial crisis. It was probably most severe in 
the early part of the year, but it is still dragging 
on and has not yet reached its solution. The 
Board decided to increase the rate of interest 
on Shares to 3| per cent per annum from 3J 
per cent (tax paid). 

On May 1 st the Mortgage rate increased to 
64 per cent. This did allow an adequate 
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months the Society was working on a margin of 
3; per cent and 6 per cent. By June it was 
obvious that an increase would have to be made 
in the Share rate, and it was increased to 4 per 
cent (tax paid). It was felt, however, at the time 
that as the borrowers' rates had just been 
increased it would be unreasonable to raise them 
once more so quickly. Accordingly, for the last 
six months of the year the Society was working 
on a margin of 4 per cent to investors (tax paid) 
and 6 { per cent interest from borrowers. 

The increase to 4 per cent was most effective. 

Investment Department: The total Share 
receipts amounted to the sum of £2,138,840. 
This is a little short of the Society's record year 
in 1964. 

Advance Department: The Society advanced 
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THE FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CO. 

The eighty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of The Foreign and Colonial Investment Trust 
Company Limited will be held on March 3lst 
in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Mr M. H. Crichton : 

The Hon. A. O. Crichton, who retired from 
the Board with effect from December 31, 1965, 
first joined this Company in 1923 and was 
elected a Director in 1929. Your Board oi 
Directors has asked me to place on record their 
most grateful and sincere thunks to Mr Crichton 
for the outstanding services which he has ren¬ 
dered to the Company dujing these 42 years. 

The Balance Sheet shows that the net assets 
of the Company are now £67,283,141. After 
deducting the Preference and Loan Capital the 
value of a 5s. Ordinary share is now 17s. 2d. 
against an equivalent of 15s. 8 d. last year, an 
increase of almost 10 per cent. For the first 
time the dollar premium has been brought into 
account as this has become a most significant 
factor in overseas investment. The contingent 
liability under the new Exchange Regulations 
has been shown only by way of note as the 
Board feds strongly that the Balance Sheer 
value of the Ordinary shares ought to be 
shown as that of a going concern and not one 
contemplating liquidation. 

The Revenue Account reflects the continued 
growth of our investments as .the following per¬ 
centages show: 

Gross Revenue—A 11 increase of 15 per cent 
Revenue after Interest and Expenses—An 
increase of 11 per cent. 

Net Revenue after Tax—An increase of 8 4 
per cent. 

As a result nt the increase of Loan Capital 
in 1964 the charge lor interest is now greater 
by more than one-third. The additional charge 
for Management Expenses is due partly to our 
removal to new and improved premises and 
partly to the introduction in our accounting of 
a degree of automation which, by providing more 
up-to-date information, should aid our invest¬ 
ment policy. 

The decision to pay 111 per cent against 10 
per cent as the year's dividend on the Ordinary 
shares was made after taking professional advice 
upon the taxation questions involved. As this 
increase makes the total distribution of Revenue 
after Tax only 87.2 per cent against 86.7 per 
cent last year, we feel that there should be no 
penalty upon the Company under Section 83 
of the Finance Act for tax avoidance. As re¬ 
gards the maintenance of the dividend it would 
seem that transitional reliefs make this possible 
until die growth 0 / Our income takes care of that 
problem. In any case, our ample Revenue 
Reserves are available to be drawn upon should 
there be a shortfall in net income due to the 
new tax legislation. Your Board would be pre¬ 
pared to adopt this procedure in spite of the 
fact that these reserves which were created out 
“of taxed income would again suffer tax which is 
contrary to the basic principle of the Inequity 
of double taxation. The 1965 Finance Act, how¬ 
ever* is capable of manifold interpretations and 
no dear statements have as yet been made on * 
number of outstanding problems. 

The Finance Act has indeed imposed near 
chaotic conditions under which various tax 
calculations have to be made. These conditions 
are inevitably very detrimental to the proper 
conduct of our business and arc particularly 


working margin, aldiough for nearly four an amount of £1,569,000. 


THE 


CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 

RECORD RESULTS FOR 1965 


During the year under review the Croup made steady progress Profits from 
non bankmq arrives hoforn taxation, etc . amounted to £4.647.299 rornpared 
with £3.78/.226 Net profits fiom all activities increased by £610 677 to 
£2.210.667. 

An increased final dividend of 9% is recommended on the enlarged Ordinary 
Capital making 14% for tlif? year nqaiiiM the equivalent of 11 ■ 2%. 1 o take advantage 
ol the tidiisitionai provisions ol the Finance Act an interim dividend of 8% in 
respect of the current year has also been declared. 

# A year of expansion for Charterhouse Industrial Holdings. New 

investments amounted to £2.378.000 and profits before minority 
interests and taxation rose by £788.491 to £2.968,468. 

4k Charterhouse Industrial Development Company was active 

throughout the year Income from dividends and interest showed 
little change but profits from realisation of investments amounted to 
£731.664 compared with £369.039. 

4k Disclosed profits after tax foi Charterhouse Japhet ft Thomaeson, 

the merchant banking subsidiary, were £101.831. The year was 
marked by intense activity in new issues, amalgamations and 
acquisitions 

4k Glanvill Enthovan fir Co., the insurant e broking subsidiary, again 
achieved a recoid prolit before tax of £368.236. 

4k Considering the high cost of money the profits of Charterhous* 
Credit Company at f60.944 before tax were again satisfactory. 

4k Charterhouse Group Canada achieved consolidated profits before 
tax oi £128,781 as against £126.768. 

Since 1968 Shareholders’ capital employed has increased from under £/*8m. to 
over £20m and net profits have risen from £488.931 to their present record 
level In spite of difficult conditions facing industry and the likelihood of lower 
realisation profits, the Directors believe that Group profits for the current year 
will not differ materially from those of the year under review and they expect 
at least to maintain the increased total dividend of 14% on the Qrdinary 
Share Capital. 




From the 


P.W.fUm 


Copie* oi the Report end Account* end Ctmirmcn * Stetement pro obtoimMo 
from: Tito Secretory. The Chortorhouoo Qroup Linked, 30 St. SwHhm'e Lem 
London. E C. 4. 



the economist 

frustrating to the formulating of policies for our 
overseas investments. 

Jn my statement of last year figures were given 
10 show that since 1948 we had received some 
$1 £,000,000 in income from our North American 
securities and that initial investments of 
$15,000,000 plus the dollar loan of $5,000,000 
raised in 1964 had appreciated in value to 
$62,000,000, excluding the premium. The total 
income has now increased to $20,000,000 and 
the investments, excluding the premium, to 
$70,000,000. Tc is of interest to note that the 
securities purchased with the dollar loan have 
appreciated from $5,000,000 to approximately 
$6,500,000. These figures clearly show that this 
Company can claim to be a substantial and suc¬ 
cessful dollar earner and it is reasonable to hope 
that the Treasury will advise the cancellation of 
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the penal requirement that we should surrender 
one quarter of the London premium on dollars 
on the sale of any dollar securities. This places 
a most unfair burden on our ability to help the 
Country’s economy. 

. The Chancellor has renegotiated the Double 
Tax agreements with the USA in such a way as 
to deny to Investment Trust Companies the 
Double Tax relief which was formerly available. 
It is understood that similar negotiations are 
under way with other countries. This further 
complicates the management of our overseas 
investments. 

The Association of Investment Trusts is 
actively engaged in submitting to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the desirability of exempt¬ 
ing Investment Trusts from the Capita) 
Gains Tax in order to make unnecessary 


lp>5 

the cumbersome and expensive administrative 
procedure which arises if double taxation 
is to be, avoided. This Company, qualifies as 
one which can pass on an appropriate relief to 
shareholders under the new regulations. 

In spite of the burdens which the new legisla¬ 
tion impose upon us, the Board view the longer 
term future with reasonable confidence and 
hope to produce results next year comparable 
with those of last year. It must, however, be 
evident to all that a severe brake has been put 
on our growth potential as related to our last 
six years' record. 

We consider ourselves fortunate in having 
obtained the services of Lord Caccia as n Direc¬ 
tor of your Company. His wide experience of 
world affairs and of the USA in particular, are 
of great value to us. 


J. B1BBY & SONS LIMITED 

R K'O VERY IN FEED SALES CONTINUED 

The fifty-second Annual General Meeting of 
J. Hibby A Sons Limited will be held on April 
Im in Liverpool. 

The following are extracts from the Review 
of the year ended December 31, 1965, by the 
Chairman, Mr H. M. Bibby, circulated with the 
u pon and accounts: 

Mr H. P. Bibby having completed his present 
iluce year term of office feels that the time has 
tome for him to vacate his seat on the board 
nf directors and therefore dues not offer himself 
ior re-election. 

I am very pleased that Mr J. W. Haikcu has 
accepted our invitation to join the board us a 
non-executive director. Mr Hacktrtt will retire 
on April 1st from the position of chairman of 
Mitsius, Wynne-Williams Ltd., the well-known 
advertising and marketing organisation, and is 
therefore free to join us on that date. 

l'hc group profit before taxation was 
1 949,708 compared with £765,257 lor 1964. 
Die 1965 profit includes £106,000 brought in 
from A. H. Fraser Holdings Ltd. from the date 
•>f acquisition, July 30, 1965, to December 31, 
1965. After providing for corporation tax, at a 
rate of 40 per cent, the net profit for 1965 is 
£ 642,423 against an after-tax figure of 
1560,653 in 1964. The income tax deducted 
fioni all our dividend payments relating to 1965 
was £177,375 and if this had had to be paid to 
the Inland Revenue, as will be the case in 
future, the tax levy would have been £139,000 
higher. 

The recovery in animal feed sales to which 
I referred in my review of 1964 continued and 
ivc have improved our share of the national 
trade. However margins have been under con- 
Mderable pressure and the total profit is not as 
high as we had hoped. 

For agricultural seeds, 1965 was a difficult 
Kur and along with many other companies we 
Miffered a reduction in profit. We have reason 
to believe that 1966 will be one of the better 

years. 

The profit on oil seed processing and oil 
; efining for the whole year was better than I had 
reason to hope when I gave my interim report 
at the half year. The tonnages handled by 
these departments were higher than in the pre¬ 
vious year. 

A loss has again been sustained by our oleo- 
‘•hemicals department but we expect to reach 
breakeven point at the end of the year and 
thereafter the profit should steadily grow to 
useful proportions. 

In grocery products we finished with a mar¬ 


ginally better profit for the whole year. After 
allowing for price increases our volume of busi¬ 
ness in real values showed quite an appreciable 
improvement. Given reasonably level con¬ 
ditions 1 am confident that the profit from this 
section of our business will improve in 1966. 

Sales of paper were again a record, but the 
board of Henry Cooke & (k>. (1932) Ltd. are 
fully alive to the conditions we mint expect 
when the remaining F.FTA duties disappear at 
ibe end of ihis year. 

Our trade in barley blending and merchanting 
has increased in volume and it has made a use¬ 
ful contribution io the profits of the business 
as a whole. 

On July 30, 1965 your company acquired the 
remaining ordinary shares in A. II. Frazer 
Holdings Ltd. and now possesses one of the 
most completely integrated poultry units in the 


country. Frasers hold a substantial franchise 
for a leading trans-Atlantic breed of hens, both 
for laying and for broilers and its hatcheries are 
second to none in ihe country. 

Very strenuous efforts have been made in the 
year under review to redress the disappointing 
results for 1964. Stocks have been brought 
under better control, low margin lines have 
been dropped and fresh capital commitments 
have been entered into only after the most strin¬ 
gent tests for profitability. 

We accept the need for still further improv¬ 
ing our operating efficiency and also that there 
will have to be changes in the pattern of our 
overall business, but it is gratifying to see a 
marked increase in our sales from £41.7m. to 
1 47.3m. I am confident that the steps which 
we are now utking will mark a permanent turn¬ 
ing point in our profitability. 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 

A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 

Extracts from the Rcpwr of the Chairman, Sir Cyril Black, JP, 
MP, at the Annual General Meeting held on March 4. 1966: 

" The P asl year Has been a successful one, and the results 
achieved are all the more noteworthy because they have been accom¬ 
plished in a difficult period for building societies. 

The Society’s total assets have increased by £7,008,519 to 
£73,522,540. Investment receipts in the year totalled £17,498.811 
as compared with just over £15,588.000 in the previous year. We 
have lent on mortgage during the year ihe sum of £11,201,010. 

We have now thirty district offices. We arc also constantly adding 
to our agency representation in all parrs of the United Kingdom and 
have continued to receive fine support from our Special Agents. 

INTEREST RATES. I must emphasise the fact that the margin between our share rate of 
4 per cent and the mortgage interest rate of 6J per cent is too narrow, denying us as it docs 
the opportunity of adding to our reserves at a satisfactory level whilst continuing to achieve a 
reasonable rate of growth. 

Within a few weeks the position should be clarified when the then Chancellor’s Budget 
proposals- are made known. The Building Societies Association has recently urged the 
present Chancellor to confer some relief through a reduction in the composite rate, and 1 
would strongly support this approach. We shall know if this proposal has the support of 
the Government then in power and take into consideration the possible effect of any change 
in the composite rate which we have to pay. The level of Corporation Tax will be made 
known for the current year and we shall also be able to judge the possible consequences of 
any other budgetary proposals on the operations of your Society. 

At that time it will be necessary tor your Board to give consideration to the interest rate 
structure. 

FUTURE PROSPECT’S. After March 31st wc shall know which Party has been returned 
to power and it will then be easier to forecast the course of events. The present Chancellor 
has announced proposals for giving relief to borrowers in the lower income groups. The 
proposals in this particular scheme are conditional upon the present Government remaining 
in Office, and the building societies must await sufficient details to citable them to make a 
proper assessment of the full consequences of this plan. However, your Directors will wel¬ 
come any proposals which will make house purchase cheaper and easier and bring owner- 
occupation within the reach of a wider section of the community, although such schemes will 
increase the competition for available houses, particularly in the lower price range, and must 
result in increased prices unless the further demand is matched by an increased supply of 
appropriately priced houses for sale.” 
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BLUNDELL-PERMOGLAZE 
HOLDINGS LIMITED 

BENEFITS ENVISAGED FROM 
INTEGRATION 

The seventy-seventh Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Hlundell-Pcrmoglajtt: Holdings Limited 
was held on March 9th in London, Mr E. B. 
Calvert (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

It is disappointing that the recent upward 
trend of group profits before tax has not been 
maintained. As will be seen from the accounts, 
group profits at this level are some £ 53,000 less 
than those of Lhe previous year. However, on 
this occasion the group tax rate has fallen 
sharply with the result that the profit after tax 
is approximately £ 58,000 higher than in 1964 . 
Your Directors have decided to recommend a 
final dividend of 10 per cent on the ordinary 
capital making a total distribution for the year 
of 15 per cent, thus maintaining the level of 
recent years. 

Your Directors in order to take advantage of 
the provisions of the Finance Act 196 :> have 
also decided to declare an interim dividend of 
7 \ per cent less income tax on the ordinary 
capital in respect of the year ending October 
31 , 1966 payable on April 1 , 1966 . 

From time to lime during the last few months, 
shareholders will have read in the Press reports 
of action that has been taken during the year 
to integrate the activities of the two United 
Kingdom subsidiaries, Blundell, Spence 6c 
Company, Limited and Pcrmoglazc Limited. 

Your Board became increasingly aware of the 
essential weakness of two first-class and enthu¬ 
siastic sales teams on the Decorative side of the 
business working along paiallcl but distinctly 
separate paths. 

After much deliberation, your Board accepted 
and approved plans submitted by the Manage¬ 
ment which provided for the complete integra¬ 
tion of Blundell, Spence & Company, Limited 
and Permogl:\7e Limited. This is a large under¬ 
taking and will be phased over several years. 
As at November 1 , 1965 , the two United King¬ 
dom subsidiaries ceased to trade and the joint 
business has been carried on since by Blundell 
Pcrmoglaze Limited, the holding company hav¬ 
ing changed its name to Blundell-Permoglaze 
Holdings Limited. So far, efforts have been 
concentrated on the integration of the home and 
export Decorative sales and the secretarial and 
accounts departments. This has been com¬ 
pleted and the new organisation is working 
smoothly apart from the usual minor teething 
troubles. 

In Blundell-Permoglaze Limited your Board 
has endeavoured to establish a new company ‘ 
with the fresh and modern approach necessary 
to cope with present-day conditions. The new 
company has been built on the best of all things . 
available from the two old companies after hav¬ 
ing rejected that part of each company which 
was considered out of date and not forward 
looking. All risks of competition between the 
two companies have been eliminated. The home 
sales force is working more efficiently with 
greater impact at a lower cost. The 1966 adver- J 
rising plans provide for a hard-hitting campaign ! 
with a greater use of television and an overall j 
saving in expense. It has been possible to dis¬ 
pense with certain sales depots, thus releasing 
capital for more useful and profitable purposes, j 
Substantial advantages are accruing as a result 
of the complete integration of technical and 
research resources. 

Looking to the future, product and production 
rationalisation is planned, which will lower j 
manufacturing casta. The report was adopted, j 


THE MERCANTILE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 

STATEMENT BY THE RT. HON. LORD CLITHEROE, P.C. 

Revenue Account I wrote last year of my misgivings about the 


In the Company's year which ended on the 31st 
January k)66, Gross Revenue reached £3,720,(168 
which is the highest figure attained by your Company 
and compares w ith £3,300,519 last year: Net Revenue 
available for Ordinary dividends at £ 1,780,261) 
show's earnings of 18. f per cent, on the Ordinary 
Capital as against last year's figure of 16.2 per cent. 
As forecast in my statement last year the interim 
dividend was increased to 5 per cent, in order to 
adjust the balance between the interim and final 
payments, and your Board now recommend a final 
dividend of 10 per cent., making a total for the year 
of 15 per cent, against 13I per cent, for the previous 
year. 

Balance Shoot 

The Net Assets were worth £67 million at our year- 
end and ga\c an asset value to the Ordinary 5/- shares 
of 17s. id. against 15s. Qd. for the previous year. This 
year's figure includes 75 per cent, of the premium on 
Investment Dollars whereas the whole of it was 
included Iasi \ ear: 25 per cent, of the Dollar Premium 
is now appropriated by the Treasury in the event of a 
laic of any of our dollar investments. 

Of the changes in the Balance Sheet the chief item 
to be noted is an increase of some £3 million in our 
liquid funds, ilm is largely the result of the sale of 
certain of our sterling holdings, the prices of which 
had re;u bed lewis where we felt they no longer 
reflected tlu* difficulties that lie ahead in certain 
sections of the economy. In spite of such sales the 
valuation of our sterling portfolio was maintained, 
which is a not unsatisfactory performance in a year in 
which the financial Times index figure showed no 
change. With prospects of continuing inflation in this 
eountn and some degree of it in the United States, 
your Board will continue its policy of investment in 
equity stocks and will be seeking timely opportunities 
for profitable investment of these liquid funds either 
here or overseas. 

Taxation 

If you study our 1 ,ist of Investments you will sec that 
we continue to have a substantial amount of dollar 
holdings: the proportion of our funds thus invcitcd 
it nearly 30 per cent. In spite of the recent changes in 
taxation your Board does not at present contemplate 
any major transfer of funds out of dollars into 
sterling merely for considerations of yield: we still 
consider North America an attractive area for 
investment, though the introduction of Corporation 
Tax and the re-negotiation of our Double 'lax agree¬ 
ment with the U.S.A. which it necessitated have 
greatly increased the taxation payable on overseas 
income. The Government appears to be determined 
to encourage the liquidation of overseas investment 
and to discourage companies operating overseas: it 
should be remembered that more than once the 
financial position of the country has been saved by 
our overseas investments, built up by savings over 
the last century. Income from American investments 
is now taxed by United States Company Tax, by 
Corporation Tax and again when distributed to share¬ 
holders by United Kingdom Income Tax —surely a 
situation which should not be tolerated for long. 


(Capital Gains Tax as applied to Investment Trusts. 
To the objections I mentioned, including its stultify¬ 
ing effect on the management of investments, I must 
add the administrative difficulties which necessitate 
an amount of w ork out of all proportion to the sums 
involved. It is hoped that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be convinced of the ill-effects of this 
tax which is singularly inappropriate to Companies 
such as yours —whose main reason for existence is to 
promote savings and efficient collective investment. 
In this connection 1 should like to pay tribute to the 
Association of Investment Trusts, of which your 
Company is a member, for continuing its effort! to 
keep members’ view's on such matters constantly in 
front of both the Government and Parliament. 

Your Company will qualify as an Investment Trust 
and be liable for Capital Gains Tax at the same rate 
as individuals. \ small liability to this lax has been 
incurred in the past year but, as the net gain is 
equivalent to less than Ul. per Ordinary share, the 
amount will be carried forward until such time as at 
least id. per share is available to be set against 
shareholders' own capital gains: shareholders would 
then receive the appropriate certificates to set oil 1 
against the ultimate gain if their shares are disposed 
of. 

The Future 

We shall not return to an honest and healthy econo¬ 
my in this country until the coni inning fall in the 
value of our money is stopped. \l present saving is 
discouraged and spending is encouraged and wc must 
generate a higher level of savings if reasonable 
economic grow th is to be maintained I do not accept 
the view that high unemployment is the only 
alternative to the inflation of the currency: a proper 
balance can and must be achieved: spending must he 
limited to what wc can afford and reduction must be 
made in public expenditure both at home and over¬ 
seas. To maintain a sound currency is not only the 
honest policy but is also the course of wisdom. 

In our preliminary statement we indicated that in 
spite of the difficulty of making forecasts, due both to 
doubts as to the economic outlook and changes in 
taxation, wc would expect to be able to maintain tlic 
dividend at 15 per cent, for the current year. This 
remains our intention. These factors however, to¬ 
gether with the reduction in the margin of the profits 
of Companies, will inevitably affect both our future 
earnings and the rate of dividend wc shall be able to 
recommend. Wc intend to go on seeking a growth of 
income in order to make up the leeway caused by these 
new and heavy burdens of taxation. Wc therefore 
believe that the long-term advantages of holding 
shares in an Investment Trust will continue, but at the 
very best I would expect a pause in the advance in the 
rate of our Ordinary dividend to which shareholders 
may have become accustomed and which has been 
their only protection from the effect of the ever rising 
cost of living. 

Once again I should like to pay tribute to the work 
of our Manager, Mr. Lcdcboer, and to all our staff in 
the office and 1 should also like to thank my colleagues 
for their wise counsel. In spite of difficulties the year 
just concluded has been avery successful one. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Year 

Gross 

Earnad on 

Ordinary 

Asset Value 

to 31 st January 

Ravenuo 

Ordinary % 

Divtdand % 

per 6/- Sharp 

ISM 

£3,720,666 

16.08 

15 

17a. Id. 

1965 

£3,390,619 

16.16 

13* 

16s. 9d. 

1964 

£3.016,492 

14.04 

11* 

16a. 3d. 

1*63 

£2.930,836 

13.06 

10 * 

13a. 3d. 

1962 

£2,593,391 

12.26 

10 

12a. lOd. 


Adjusted for 100% Scrip Issue In October 1963 

Copies of the full Report mey be obteined from the Compenfs offices et Winchester House, London Wed, London E.Q.Z 
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some of the recent success¬ 
ful Pergamon publications 


PERGAMON REPORTS 


Company poised for even 

j « I Robert 

greater advances lag* 

The following arc highlights from in* circulated statement of Mr. Robert Maxwell, M.C., M.P. (Chairman and 
Managing Director), contained in the report and atxOU!#* for the year ended October 81,1965 . 


1966 has been the most successful year in the history 
of Pergamon Press, Group profits before tax amounted 
to £848,084, an increase of some £293,000 or 53 per 
cent, over those for 1964. 

Approximately 80 per cent, of our sales are made to 
customers overseas and we have therefore benefited 
from the Government’s now Export Incentive Scheme. 

Your Directors are recommending a dividend of 70 
per cent, less tax payable from earnings of 118 per 
cent, after Corporation Tax calculated at 40 per cent. 
This compares with a dividend of 50 per cent, for the 
previous year. In addition, your Directors are recom¬ 
mending a bonus issue of one new “A*' non-voting 
Ordinary Share of 2s. for every ten Ordinary Shares 
held. 

Our business is rapidly expanding and diversifying, 
with the aim of coveting by 1970 the entire fields of 
education, industrial training and specialised 
information. 

Thera are n number of reasons for optimism regard¬ 
ing the currant year's profits and those of future 
years. These are: 


(a) An cxp&hsion in the existing business of supply¬ 
ing professional and reference V/orks to the university 
and post-graduate market from an evcr^lioraasing 
number of titles. 

(b) The expanding field of our research journals 
and the demand for them. 

(c) The Industrial Training Act having effectively 
created a new held of publishing endeavour in which 
your Company believes that it already holds a lead by 
several years over its competitors. 

(d) The acquisition of the assets of the Newnes 
Subscription Book Business and, in addition, two 
valuable subsidiaries in Australia and New Zealand. 

(e) The acquisitions of Wheatons and Bletchley 
Printers will give your Company the opportunity to 
rationalise its primary educational book publishing 
programme and will also enable us to place printing 
work with Wheatons and Bletchley Printers, which 
in the past has been placed outside. 

Your Directors believe that from this solid platform 
your Company is poised for even greater advances in 
the educational publishing, industrial training and 
information fields. 



Po'uus from the Statement of the Chairman , Mr A. A. Macewan: 

O 1965 proved the most successful year in the history 
of the business. 


The Grade Organisation Limited 

The fottowing are extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. Kenneth L. Hail, for the year ended 31st January, 1966 : 


• Group profit before taxation has risen to £ 835 , 000 , an 
increase of some 26 per cent on the estimate in the 
prospectus when shares were offered for sale in March, 
1965 . 

• Brokerage receipts for 1965 were a record, having 
increased from £ 3 , 116,000 to £ 3 , 541 , 000 . All members 
of the Group, both at home and overseas, contributed 
to this growth. 

• Despite a reduced underwriting income and increasing 
expenses, present indications are that growth will continue 
through a further expansion in brokerage business. 

• The Directors recommend a final dividend of 20 per cent, 
making a total for the year of 30 per cent as compared 
with the forecast of 26 per cent in the prospectus. 

1964 1965 

< £ 

Group profit before taxation 681,000 835,000 

Profit after taxation 366,000 462,000 

Copies of thefull Report and Accounts and Chairman's Statement 

can be obtained on application to the Secretary at King William 

Street House , Arthur Street ; London , £C4. 


Comparison of the profit before tax 
of £523,505 with last year's figure is 
complicated by the inclusion of 
profits of companies purchased 
during the year. In fact we have 
achieved a greater than 25% increase 
in profits whereas the capital issued 
as consideration for these pur¬ 
chases represents an increase of 
less than 5% in the capital. The 
Board recommends a final dividend 
of 45% on the capital as increased 
by the 1 for 5 scrip issue. This is an 
increase of 5% on the forecast and, 
together with the interim dividend of 
27}% paid on the smaller capital, 
represents a total payment for the 
year equivalent to 67.0% on the 
present capital. 

The Palladium pantomime con¬ 
tinued to be a record breaker and all 
our summer shows came right up to 
expectation. This year's Palladium 
pantomime "Babes In The Wood" 
is also doing wonderful business. 
During the year we purchased 
Bernard Delfont Management and 


Enterprises Ltd. and Bernard Delfont 
(Agency) Ltd. and both have con¬ 
tributed profits in excess of the 
estimated figures. 

The film tide has carried out our 
planned programme, but the Cliff 
Richard/Shadows film which was 
projected haa been postponed until 
this year as it is a big production and 
needs further careful and exact prep¬ 
aration. In addition, we are setting 
up two exciting film projects, both of 
which are at a stage too early for me 
to give you more detail. 

The agency business continues to 
flourish and we are proud of the 
performances and earnings of our 
many clients. Forecasting la no¬ 
toriously difficult, but present Indica¬ 
tions foreshadow very satisfactory 
results. 

Bright prospects. The Income 
derived from the various sources 
remains balanced and good progress 
In all fields it reflected In the very 
satisfactory results. Prospects for 
this year era very bright 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE GCLLTQ. 

POl4CYHOi0iRS’ MM$m j»«STANT|AUY INCREASED 

IN CENTENARY YEAR 



Mr John F. Jeffmo# ahairmam Has issued 
the following statement with the accounts which 
will /be presented if the hundredth Annual 
General Meeting to hi hfld oiv^ljjpdl 1, 1966. 

Tt|c presentation' of the aoOwljtts for 196> 
mark* the completion of the company’s first 
hundred years. Like many companies founded 
in the latter half of die nineteenth century, the 
early years were years of struggle followed by 
steady progress once the company had become, 
firmly established. The account* you 

show, the satisfactory ppsinotf reached at the end 
o f first hundred years, but it is 

uii .listing to record a few statistics covering 
the Whole period. Since the company was 
formed in 1866, over 37 million life policies 
have; been issued. The servicing of these 
policies and the final payment of the claims have 
all been handled through the company’s full¬ 
time field staff, usually at the policyholders’ own 
homes, and in tin* hundred years they have paid 
out no less than £205,000,000 in settlement of 
death and endowment claims. Through the 
comfimy’h house purchase scheme, which was 
started in 1907, wc have helped over 62,000 
ownek -occupier^ to purchase their own homes, 
the LQtal advances being £70,000,000 all covered 


, by endowment a a* grange policies; which redeem 
•the mortgages at maturity or ori'tftc earlier death 
of the policyholder. 

The progress pgadc during the yejpf?. If65 w»* 
satisfactory. The premhim income of ofcr Wfe 
branches increased by £ 1 , 012,000 to 
£19,636,000, an increase of 5.4 per-cent V.'micTT 
is. an improvement on last Vgrowth rate of 

5,2 percept. I; uTaiso the first time our pre- 
ttufm income has increased by over £1 million 
in a yenr. Our investment income has now 
passed the £10 million mark and at £11,032,000 
was 11.2 per cent higher than in 1964. The 
policyholders’ funds increased by £9,139,000 to 
£166,492,000. An allocation of £7,434,000 to 
policyholders has enabled us to declare par¬ 
ticularly satisfactory bonuses in our centenary 
y«r. 

ORDINARY BRANCH 

The premium income in die ordinary branch 
increased by £300,000 to £6,285,000 compared 
with an increase of £225,000 in 1964. The 
annual premiums on the new' business written 
during tile year were £792,000 which is 
£91,000 higher than the new business premiums 
of the prev ious year; a welcome improvement 


in .Ogr r%tc at growth. Although premiums in¬ 
creased the Tiew suffrs murcd^cre. £2,589*00 
less at £23,544,000 as a' result ’W 8 hi§hjx Cov 
portip^ of endowment assurance cOntraets b^ng 
writtui dbring the yt a r. >x 

- Policy holders* funds ineftased^y £3,777jD0O 
to £60,382,000 and thc^ite^.i^lltcrciit earned 
on these funds again imptiHrqidj, «3bstiindally, 
gross rate going up by 6 s. 7d. to £7 6 s. lid 
per cent and the net rate by 5 s. lid.'to 
£3 7 s. lOd. per cent, 'hie expense rate^ at 
15.25 per cent was .21 lower than that of a year 
ago. * 

INDUS UU At BRANCH 

We have again had a most successful ycaf in 
the industrial branch. Premium income -in- 
creased by £711,000 to £13,350,000 while dew 
sums assured at £25,740,000 were £1,879*00 
higher than o year ago. Policyholders' funds 
increased by £6,2*3,000,. to £97,113,000. The 
gross rate of interest by 6 s. :'4d 

to £7 9s. 3d. per cent gnd {ft* Bet rate by 4s. 4d 
to £6 10 s. 8 d. per cent expense rate rp<e 
by .49 to 30.87 per iminly to incicaieu 

agency expenses. , ^ : 

roue viioi.m wv boniisi s 

The valuation of our investments nhovvft • 
further appreciation over book values during 
the year and we arc again releasing pari of Oui 
£8,250,000 investment reserve funds for the 
benefit of policyholders.. 

In the ordinary branch a reversionary bonus 
of 63s. per £ 100 ' sum'assured has been declared 
on with-profit life policies, compared with 62* 
:a y<dr a go, and of 60s. per £100 antiiiity 0 n 
wich-profit ‘ feiiremeni Innuities compared with 
54 s. a year ago. Additional bonuses will also be 
paid on w'ith-profit life policies whidi become 
claims by death or maturity between April 1, 
1966 and March 31, 1967. These will be at 
the rate of 15 per cent of the bonuses previously 
declared on such policies up to and including 
the 1963 declaration. 

. ■ v * 

In the industrial branch a reversionary boftifc 
of 65s. per £100 sum assured has been declared 
on premium paying policies on which premiums 
have been paid for at least one year compared 
with 58s. a year ago and in addition we have 
declared special reversionary bonuses on 
Britannic policies issued before 1962 at the rate 
of 2 s. per £100 sum assured for each year of 
the policy’s duration at its anniversary in 1962 
with a maximum of 40s. per £100 sum assured 

INVESTMFNTS 

Against a background of continuing economic 
and political uncertainties a high level of intersr 
rates prevailed throughout 1965 and there wa*> 
no shortage of opportunities for the investment 
of money on historically attractive terms. Pa^ 
ticularly was this the case in the feed interest 
market where, as a result of the 1965 Finance 
Act, a heavy, concentration jjf debenture stock 
issues by companies waft shperlhrpotecf op large- 
scale government and Ideal authority borrowing 

Through our house purchase, scheme vc 
increased our investment in mortgage tasitt hy 
£4,026,000 to £36,862,000, but debenture stock? 
rost by Only £1,772,000 to £18,225*00 
Ordinary stocks and shares increased by 
-£f,-990,000* W' “£<49,073,000' r eflecting -*our faith 


New Issue 

♦ 50 , 000,000 

Intercontinental Pulp Company 

Ltd. 

. First Mortgage Bonds, 

■ 

$36,500,000 (U.S.) Sinking Fund Bonds due April 15, i<)86 
$13,500,000 (Can.) Sinking Fund Bonds due April 15, 1986 

Trustee: Montreal Trust Company 

Intercontinental Pulp Company Ltd. is a joint undertaking of Reed 
Paper Group Limited, London, England, Canadian Forest Products 
Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia, and Feldmiihle Aktiengesellschaft, 
Dusacldorf, Federal Republic of Germany. 

The proceeds from the placement of tliesc Bonds will be applied 
towards the cost of constructing a kraft pulp mill at Prince George, 
British Columbia. 

The placement of these Bonds has been arranged privately* . 

Wood, Gundy & Company 

Limited 
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in the lo^p term prospects for British industry. 

As ?n ordinal y &h*re enthusiast, on*, aspeciqjf, 
the I9t>5 Fina’ue Act which I particularly dis- 
jit. jn.l .«HLh "ill in my view have harmful 
upon the investment market in the long 
run, is its positive dicouxagemcnt of the issue 
of ow^a.y alidt* iagkd anJ 'iouueroeot to 
i 10 miie Hit-ir cipi’al requirement* by 
debenture issue*. The effect of this i? two¬ 
fold j it wtil feswd to support tlte price of 
ordinal t i^aces simply as a remit of scarcity 
and it *i'J distort companies’ ;.i|rii*l goading 
thereby srjjpifyhis any future swing — up or' 
dowo—in company cLViibutiottt 'This may be 
alfvery v til for the Mptrt luvrsuir who dmuld 
be able to °dect Ja above aicraye investment 
poi italic—and I put <>itr$clve$ in this category 
—but it is cert j inly not good for the small 
imcstoi ; bcttei surely to encourage the financ¬ 
ing of Bii^sh industry by ordinary share issues, 
thus more widely spreading the benefits of ity 
profits and softening the impact of reduced 
profits or of looses. 

HOUSI. PtlRC HASr SCHEME 

Since May 1962 our house purchase .scheme 
has Ixt.r. . vaiUbf: only to Briunnic policy 
hold a* fulfilling certain conditions. In order 
to help ns many borrowers as possible, the 
maximum loan hj* been hmited to £ 3,500 Jiid 
vc have not inertu id our rare of interest 
beyond 6' |vr icnt. 

Despite our rcxtikrinns, there ha? been a 
wominual dijnaud from our policyliuldir. for 
loans and in die last thru- years tlic amount' 
advanced under the scheme Iwvc been 
£3,662,000 T4.5 78,000 and fY> 3^3,000 Repay¬ 
ments timin'* the Mine period totalled 
£7,874,000 ,o that in lima years there ha> been 
a net increase in our house purchase loans of 
nearly £7 million TIki loan? are made as 
p.irt of the i rv» imem of die life puli< yholders’ 
funds and taw it h a limit to the amount which 
ian jus«iivbly be invested in Muse relatively 
short-dated fixed interest '•ccuriiies, particul¬ 
arly in times of high mini-a rites. Regrettably 
still further restrictions will now have to be 
imposed to an fa the growth of this business. 

IIRL AND ACCIOFNI BRANCH 

I am pleased to record our appreciation of 
the excellent service we have received from the 
Qxnnuivial Union group of companies with 
which, civroiiofi the British General Insurance 
Company. we reinsure the whole of our tire and 
accident business. The premium income of our 
fire And accident branch at £1,559,000 showed 
an increase of £105,000. The grow profit 
allowed a satisfactory increase of £13,518 to 
£69,532. 

MArr 

The recruitment uf staff has continued to 
demand con idcrable attention. In regent years 
this has bem a problem ilirougluiut all industry. 
Our own experience i» ttai you can get the 
right staff if you can show that you have u good 
lob to offer. Much thought has been given to 
Achieving this objective and it is pleasing to 
record that these efforts have met with encourag¬ 
ing results. 

The «uoccasfui work of the staff it reflected in 
the progress made by die company in this its 
one hundredth year and I am especially pleased 
therefore to record our thanks to them for their 
good work. 

At the end of 1965 there were 1,307 pen¬ 
sioners and widows receiving benefits under our 
non-contributory petition scheme. ‘ In order to 
meet the increased oust of pensions, we recom¬ 
mend that the sum of £493,009 should be trans¬ 
ferred to the staff pension fund. 
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MARCHW1ET: HOLDINGS 


LIMITED 

(Controlling Sir Altml Me Alpine & Son ltd.) 


PROFIT REACHES NEW PEAK 

RECORD VOLUME OF WORK 
IN HAND 


Tlic thinikth Annual Giuu.d Meeting »>f Marehwid Holdings Limited will be held 
on March 29th m Chester. 

The following is.tht un ulatid statement of the Chairman, Mr A. J. MeAlpine! 

The consolidated net profit of the Company for the year ended October 31* 1965, after 
taxation, tab reached a record figure of f % 1,978,000, an increase of £461,000 over the previous 
year, which was also a record. PiL wi. after depreciation of £1,568,000, compared with 
£1,708,000 for the previous year. Th»- depret union, as .stated in the Notes List year, is the 
amount required to reduce the Hvi d as ct*: to their written-down value for incoipc tax w r ear 
and tear purposes. Corporation Tax has been provided for at tlic rate of 40 per cent and as 
a result of this, lavanon for the year, dt pile the Itigher profits, is £64,000 lower than 
pieviously. 

IlfRNOVfR IXCMOS iitm. 

Tuino'er for the yiar was slightly in excess of £35 million. Of the increase approxi¬ 
mately 1 1’ million i■> attributable to newly acquired subsidiaries, and the remainder arises in 
the main from inacased contracting in the UK. 

Our operations in South Africa continued at a satisfactory level but the ramies for the 
year only produced a margin il profit. This w.is mainly due to an anticipated loss on one 
comraci which, in pan at least, was due to circumstances beyond our control. Full provision 
has been made for this expected loss in the accounts for the year ended October 31st law. 

The results of United Gravel Company Limited were less than the very satisfactory 
figures shown last year, due mainly to expenses in closing down old pits and opening tip new 
ones during titc year. The benefits of the new operations should be reflected in the Accounts 
for the current year. 

DIVIDEND 

You will recall that in March last year the Ordinary capital of the Company wna doubled 
by the bonus issue of 2,000.000 Ordinary shares of S. each on the basis of one new share far 
each share then held. The Board are now recommending a final dividend for the year ended 
October 31, 1965, of 7 V per cent (Jess income tax), which will make a total of 10 per cent 
for the year on the increased Ordinary capital of £2 million against a distribution of 15 per 
cent last year on a capital of £1 million only. This dividend will be paid on April 2nd to 
shareholders on the Register at close of business on March 14, 1966. 


IDNIItUlS 

Attached to this statement is a list of some of the Contracts on which we have been 1 
working during the past twelve months. You may notice that several of these Contracts 
appeared on the corresponding list last year, (he reason being that the majority of the work t 
undertaken by the Company often extends over iwo, three, or even four years, and this fact 
shows the difficulty of preparing accurate interim figures based on results of partially 
completed work. 

ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 

As 1 reported last year, your Company has during the year under review acquired die 
whole of the share capital of George Boyle 'Sports Gars) Limited for £654)00 and also * 
51 per cent of the Ordinary share capital of IVnrhyn Quarries Limited. 

The profit, before tax, of George Boyle Sports Cars) Limited was approximately the 
same as rhe average net profit of £31,796 for the three years ended March 31, 1964, which 
I mentioned in my Report last year. Tliis was achieved despite very considerable disorganisa¬ 
tion resulting from the rebuilding of the Company’s main showrooms in Chester. 

Considerable reorganisation of the activities of Pcnrhyn Quarries has token place and 
it is expected that this Company will make a satisfactory contribution to profits in the current 
year. » 

Sand Developments Limited, which was formed in conjunction with Pilkitigtoit Brothers • 
Limited and United Glass Limited has not yet commenced trading but it H» expected to * 
commence shortly. 

ClIRKFNI PROSPECTS 

Despite the present restriction on construction work, the Company’s order book is 
satisfactory. In fact, work in hand is higher at present than at any time in (lie Company's 
history and the prospects indicate that the results of the current year’s trading will he not 
less satisfactory than they were during the year ended October 31, 1965. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally, I am sure you win wish to associate with me in thanking the Group’s staff and 
employees who have again enabled the Company to produce this year’s record-breaking profit. . 
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THE CHARTERED BANK 

(lncirp° ratc< * ky* Royaf Charte t i8()) . 


The one hundred and twelfth Annual General 
Meeting will be held on March 30th at 38 
jBishopsgate, London, EC2. 

The following is an extract from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr V. A. Grantham, which 
has been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year 1965: 

The orderly presentation of our accounts gives 
'little indication of the difficulties we "have had 
to contend with at home and abroad. We are 
used to meeting, and endeavouring to overcome, 
difficulties abroad but additionally in 1965 we 
had to face most trying conditions at home. 

As an overseas bank with no branch system in 
this country wc have had to rely mainly on 
overseas fundi for our operations in this country 
and from the weeks preceding the general elec¬ 
tion, when labour politicians and economic 
writers cast doubts on the strength of sterling 
and increasingly through the resultant sterling 
crisis, our overseas money tended to be with¬ 
drawn. Then too, for those funds that did re¬ 
main wc had to pay uneconomic rates in com¬ 
petition with the American banks and other 
banks in London who suddenly found them¬ 
selves without sufficient funds to finance their 
sterling commitments. Inevitably this situation 
affected the extent of our profitable working in 
the United Kingdom. Fortunately business re¬ 
mained buoyant in some of our areas of opera¬ 
tion overseas ; outweighing too the effect of 
the India-Pakistan quarrel and the resultant 
legislation in those countries. 

Finally, and like many other companies in a 
similar position to ourselves, we have had to 
contend with the unsettling effects of a budget 
which introduced a new method of taxation in 
a far from clear manner and which seems, at the 
moment, to deal harshly with those commend- 
ably earning profit overseas. We have had some 
reduction in our tax by reason of part of our 
profits being chargeable at corporation tax rate 
but the main benefit from this will accrue in 
the current year. For the year 1966, when the 
dividend to be paid by us will have to be shown 
in our profit and loss account on a gross basis 
and not after the deduction of income tax, a 
far greater proportion of our profits will be sub¬ 
ject to corporation tax and not to income tax 
and profits tax ; for example the interest on 
our government securities will attract tax at the 
lower rate from April 6, 1966. We therefore 
anticipate that for the year 1966 we shall be 
able to expose profits sufficiently increased to 
enable us to meet the extra cost of paying the 
dividend gross. In short, we confidently expect 
our dividend will be maintained at its present 
rate. 

THIS YEAR’S ACCOUNTS 

Our shareholding in Allahabad Bank Limited 
now amounts to over 90 per cfcftt of the issued 
, ordinary oapital and we have, for the first time, 

' incorporated its figures in our consolidated 
: balance sheet. The inclusion of Allahabad 
1 Bank's figures is partly responsible for the rise 
;<jf £112 million in the total of our consolidated 
jjfelance sheet compared with, the figure pub- 
^jpihed last year. The increase over the adjusted 
^ comparative figures for 1964 is £5$ million, 

> Surrent and Other Accounts and Fixed Deposits 
jmtving increased by £43 million due to a 
.'measure of success jn theconttoqous drive by 
i*our overseas branches qnd subsidiaries to in- 


. crease their deposits. Advances to Customers 
and Other Accounts now total £274 million, an 
increase of £17 million over the previous year. 

Tbc scrip issue to shareholders in March 
1965 increased the Bank's issued capital to 
£8,470,000 and the Bank's capital and consoli* 
dated published reserves with the balance on 
profit and loss accounf now tofal £20,596,778. 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

After making the usual provisions and deduct¬ 
ing minority interests in subsidiaries, consoli¬ 
dated net profit for the year of £1,310,062 is 
an increase of £28,235 on the previous year. 

During the year we received for the first time 
dividends from our investments in The Mutual 
Acceptance Company Limited and Credit Cor¬ 
poration (Malaysia) Limited. 

Our consolidated figures now include our pro¬ 
portionate share of the profits of Allahabad 
Bank Limited, which were previously only in¬ 
cluded to the extent of the dividends received 
by us, and the comparative figures for 1964 have 
been adjusted accordingly. 

With the balance of profit brought forward 
from last year of £617,082, the amount available 
for disposal is £1 < 927,144 our of which we 
have transferred £50,000 to Reserves for Con¬ 
tingencies and £535,120 to Reserve Funds which 
now stand at £10,589,865. 

The interim dividend of 1\ per cent less in¬ 
come tax paid in September 1965 absorbed 
£373,209 and it is now proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 7] per cent making 15 per cent for 
the year. The balance then to be carried for¬ 
ward to next year will be £595,605, 

CONRAD HINRIi M DONNtll, HAMBURG 

We were pleased that before the end of the 
year we were able to conclude successfully talks 
that had been continuing for some months for 
us to acquire, with effect from January i, 1966, 
an interest as a limited partner in Conrad Hirt- 
rich Donner, Hamburg. 

This private banking house, which has a first- 
class reputation and is very well known in West 
Germany, was established in Hamburg in 1798 
and has long been prominent in Germany's over¬ 
seas trade. As a result of this association we 
can look forward to increased business for both 
banks in the Near and Far East and also in 
Europe and South America. 

OVERSEAS SURVEY 

At first glance The Chartered Bank Group 
operates in a troubled area, for in addition to 
the now familiar pattern of political uncertain¬ 
ties and economic difficulties in many of the 
countries where wc have our branches, we have 
recently had an undeclared war between India 
and Pakistan. Although no damage to^ life or 
property was suffered by us in this conflict, and 
in fact I am pleased to report that our staff in 
cities as dose to the battle area as Amritsar and 
Lahore attended our offices throughout hostili¬ 
ties, animosities have been aroused between the 
peoples of {the two countries and barriers created 
which can adversely affect the free flow of trade 
for a long time to come. 

Fortunately, on closer study, the general pic¬ 
ture in the area is not neStty fo tttfek, tag 


much is made of political and economic 
crises little is said ol 

being made in many Asian countries. It is u» 
politicians that make the news and not over¬ 
worked local officials or the achievements of 
businessmen persevering and succeeding in spite 
of setbacks not of their own making and re*» 
frictions dictated by their country's lack of 
resources. It is against this background that 
aid of all origin and kind has become so impor¬ 
tant. for in some countries this may be the 
difference between stagnation and progress, or 
even between starvation ufid a rising standard 
of living. Wiih the stabilising influence of aid 
cleaily visible it mu-jt be disappointing to the 
United States in particular, that its generous 
gifts in time of trouble have not engendered 
more goodwill. Aid is too often taken for 
granted by receiving countries, and assistance 
looked upon with suspicion. In this connection, 
the representatives of the World Bank and the 
other Funds in Washington do much by their 
objective studies and assistance to dispel the mis- 
givines of those extreme nationalists who think 
that aid from the West is a new conception for 
undermining newly-won independence. 

Ii is encouraging too that many countries, 
notwithstanding their dependence on outside 
assistance, arc grappling with their own econo¬ 
mic problems with determination and are also 
taking an interest in the problems of their neigh¬ 
bours. The formation of the new Asian Devel¬ 
opment Bank and its siting in Manila should 
give a new and valuable opportunity for econo¬ 
mic co-operation between the Asian countries. 

C'ONC FUSION 

If there is one single factor common to the 
countries in tlii:, review' it is the need lor them 
to improve their balance of payments. This 
usually means increasing exports whilst contain¬ 
ing imports but the problem with all countries 
working the same way is to have exportable sur¬ 
pluses sufficient in quantity and competitive in 
price, delivery and quality, to capture and hold 
overseas niaikets. 

The United Kingdom is only too aware of 
these difficulties and the comparatively higher 
rise in wages here during 1965 and the unfavour¬ 
able increase in productivity is bound to be 
reflected in our ability to sell abroad in 1966 
and 1967. Nor can endeavours of the govern¬ 
ment-sponsored committees and associations 
have anything but a very marginal influence on 
the volume of shipments. The real hope is in 
a general increase in world trade, with the 
United Kingdom holding its own without res¬ 
tricting imports by quotas or duties, which can 
finally only lead to similar restrictions against 
our own exports. To increase exports to the 
developing countries, which form a large part 
of the area in whj^i we operate, means giving 
those countries purchasing power. Aid can 
assist in this bur if tied it may distort trade, and 
fundamentally many of these countries still want 
trade not aid. They are usually primary pro¬ 
ducing countries with their economic strength 
dependent on the world prices, for their com¬ 
modities, and what is hailed as lower import 
costs for heavily industrialised countries may 
mean the failure of a five year plan for an Asian 
country. 

I have oversimplified the problem, which is 
further aggravated by near disastrous increases 
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in population, crops subject to climatic whims 
and the existence of artificial trade barriers 
through East/West and other political influences. 
There is clearly no easy solution but an under¬ 
standing of the other country’s problems and the 
breaking down of artificial barriers, be they 
nationalistic or economic, should be the prime 
objective. If this better understanding can be 
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achieved The Chartered Bank, with its long- 
established branch system covering most of the 
trading countries of the world, can do much to 
promote the consequent grovyth of international 
trade. 

Copies of the full text of the statement will 
he sint on application to the Secretary of the 
Bank at 38 Bishopsgate, London, EC 2 . 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF 

OSTERREICHISCHE 

LANDERBANK 

FOR THE YEAR i 9 6 S 

The balance sheet total of dstcrreichische 
Landerbank, Vienna, at S 12,6 billion, showed 
an increase of S 1 billion ( + 8,3 per cent) over 
the previous year, with total turnover advancing 
to S 543 billion (S 463 billion in 1964). 

PRIMARY DEPOSITS UP S 1 BILLION 

At the balance sheet date, primary deposits 
amounted to a total of about S 8,4 billion, an 
increase of S 1,022 million as compared to 1964. 
The item “ Sundry Creditors ” rose by S 540 
million. Savings deposits advanced by S482 
million (-t 14,8 per cent) and amounted to S 3,75 
billion on December 31, 1965. 

EMPHASIS ON EXPORT FINANCING 

Export credits totalled S 1,35 billion at the 
end of 1965; of this amount S 632 million were 
made available on a bill-of-oxchange basis, while 
S 273 million were granted under the so-called 
“BERG” procedure. Cash credits and dis¬ 
counts rose by S 1,280 million (+19,3 per cent) 
to about S 7,9 billion. Credits in current 
accounts advanced by S 989 million, while dis¬ 
counts showed an increase of S 291 million. The 
former stood at about S 5,3 billion on December 
31, 1965. 

GREATER VOLUME OF SERVICES 

Apart from the excellent results obtained by 
Landerbank in accepting new deposits from the 
public and supplying its customers’ credit re¬ 
quirements, the volume of services rendered to 
the bank’s customers showed a substantial 
increase. Total turnover in current accounts 
rose by 16,5 per cent, while the number of 
current account entries advanced by 4,8 per cent. 
Foreign transactions of Liinderbank's customers 
showed an increase of S 0,7 billion with trans¬ 
actions in non-resident accounts recording a 
growth rate of 11,5 per cent. Transactions 
handled by Liinderbank’s Foreign Exchange, 
Foreign Accounts and Documentary Depart¬ 
ments ro^e from 697.900 to 726.700 ( 1 4,1 per 
cent). The number of cash accounts and safe 
custody accounts went up by 19 per cent to 
300.600, as compared to las: year. The greater 
amount of work was handled without an increase 
in personnel worth mentioning becoming neces¬ 
sary. Last year, the number of employees ro^ 
by only 5 people to a total of 2.102. 

HIGHER INTLREST INCOME—INCREASED 
EXPENDITURE ON PERSONNEL—DIVIDFND 
MAINTAINED AI PREVIOUS YEAR’S LEVEL 

On the whole, 1965 was marked by an 
expansion of the bank’s activities in all spheres 
of banking. An increase in interest Income of 
S 73,6 million ( + 15,4 per cent) compared with 
an increase in interest paid, up S 24,1 million 
(+•49,5 million or +18,4 per cent) so that the 
net interest income advanced by S 24,1 million. 

Net earnings after taxes totalled S 55 million. 
Of this sum, S30 million were allocated to 
reserves, bringing Liinderbank’s own resources 
up to S 1,040 million. The balance including 
the profit carried forward amounted to S26 
million. Subject- to the approval of the General 
Meeting of shareholders to be held on February 
23, 1966, a dividend of 10 per cent will again 
be declared. 


I The Chartered Bank Group operates in the territories shown below: 1 

Abu Dhabi 

Japan 

Aden 

Lebanon 

Australia 

Libya 

Bahrain 

Malaysia 

Brunei 

Pakistan 

Cambodia 

Philippines 

Ceylon 

Qatar 

China 

Shariah 

Cyprus 

Singapore 

Eastern Aden Protectorate 

Thailand 

Germany 

United Kingdom 

Hong Kong 

United States 

India 

Vietnam 

Iran 



ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING MARCH 4, IQ 66 • POINTS 
FROM CHAIRMAN’S CIRCULATED STATEMENT 

Liebig’s year 
of progress 

“ I am reasonably confident of better Croup 

Profits ” —MR K. R. M. CAK1.1SI.F, CHAIRMAN 

Group Profit after Taxation for the year ended Oxo Limited profits up again Oxo Limited 

August 31, 1965, rose sharply to £1;987,000. profits again increased. Giving a meal "man- 

Group Sales to Third Parties, at £ 34 , 300,000 appeal ” is now a national habit and turnover in 

were slightly up on the previous year. Oxo Cubes was again high. The initial test 

Pre-tax Group Profit was down from marketing of a Golden Cube is most promising. 

£3,091,000 to £2,880,000 aficr benefiting from Sales of Ftay Bentos corned beef have 
only £18,000 in respect of exceptional profits, recovered and our market dominance has been 

compared with £347,000 for the previous year. re-established. Olher Fray Bentos products also 

Our Colon factory in Argentina, which was sold well. Lemco Stock Tablets achieved high 

being re-equipped, produced liulc and therefore sales. There is increasing emphasis on the 

contributed nothing towards its own overhead development of new products. 'The new Oxo 

expenses or those of our Buenos Aires office. Company of Ireland Limited has immediately 

In this transitional period following the proved successful. Sales of Oxoid products have 

Finance Act 1965 the Taxation charge, after again risen at home and overseas, 

crediting £120,000 released from Tax Equalisa- Looking ahead The year to date has shown a 

tion Account, was £893,000 as compared with general advance in Group turnover, I have, 

£1,872,000 for the previous year. We have pro- however, some specific comments to make on 

vided for Corporation Tax at 35 per cent. The certain of our interests overseas. I hope our 

rate applicable has still to be determined. Each re-equipped Argentine plant will obtain at 

additional 1 per cent in the rate of tax would economic priers the meat necessary for its first 

cost about £33,000. year of freezing and chilling, but canning is 

The amount brought into the Accounts of the KWy to be restricted. 

Parent Company is £1,745,000, leaving The Rhodesian political situation is of grave 
.£1*464,000 for disposal after payment of Pre- concern to us. Wc have an important stake in 

ference and Interim Ordinary Dividends and Rhodesia, with our ranching, industrial and 

transfer of £66,000 to Capital Reserve. commercial activities. United Kingdom imports 

The Directors recommend the transfer of of canned meats and beef extracts from our 

£1,000,000 to General Reserve and payment of West Nicholson factory are now banned. 

« Final Ordinary Dividend of 10 per cent less With African profits for 1965 already known 
Income Tax, leaving £67,000 to be added to and looking at our prospects in the United 

the balance carried forward on profit and Loss Kingdom, Europe and South America, I am 

Account. reasonably confident that our accounts to August 

In view of the transitional effects of the 31, 1966, will show improved Group Profits. 

Finance Act 1965 the'-Directors also recommend Copies of the full report arc available from : 

payment to Ordinary Stockholders of a Capital The Secretary , Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co. 

Bonus of 1 per cent, not subject to UK Income Ltd., Thames House, Queen Street Place , 

Tax, out of capital profits realised in the past. London EGA. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 

1 UKTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 
MR C. G. RANDOLPH’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of the Sun Life 
Assurance Society Limited will be held at 107. 
Cheap&ide, EC2 on Wednesday, March 30, 1966. 
Mr C G. Randolph, Chairman of the Society, 
has issued a statement to shareholders, which in 
outline is as follows i 


DIRECTOR AH 

Before reviewing the results of the year's 
operations I must refer to the important changes 
which have oaken place in connection with the 
constitution of the Board. In 1959, when the 
merger of the Sun Insurance Office Ltd. and 
the Alliance Assurance Co. Ltd. was under 
negotiation, the Society's position was, of course, 
fully discussed with the Directors of the Alliance 
and it was agreed that it would be in the best 
interests of all shareholders that the link at 
Board level and the close co-operation between 
Sun Insurance and Sun Lite should be con¬ 
tinued and, so far as circumstances allowed, 
should be extended to the new group as 
a whole. 

The offer by Sun Alliance for The London 
Assurance in June of last year, however, 
materially altered the situation and a conflict 
of interests necessarily arose between that Group, 
with its important combined life department, 
and die Sun Life. Because of this conflict of 
interests it was necessary for those of your 
Directors who were also Directors of the Sun 
Alliance to decide on which Board they wished 
to remain. Two of your Directors decided to 
remain with the Sun Alliance but it was gratify¬ 
ing to me that the Board which has 
guided this Society during recent years to 
its present preminent position continued 
largely unchanged. 


HOUSEHOLD & GF.NFRAL INSURANCE CO. 

ltd. 

As a result of the severance of our link with 
the Sun Insurance Office Ltd. it immediately 
became necessary for your Board to review the 
Society's position in this changed relationship. 
With its large house purchase business and 
important contacts with building development 
groups, the Society can influence the placing of 
a substantial volume of general insurance busi¬ 
ness and, in addition, its officials frequently re¬ 
ceive enquiries for general insurance in the 
normal course of their work. 

After full consideration of all the courses open 
to us, your Directors felt that it would un¬ 
doubtedly be in the Society's best interests to 
form a wholly-owned subsidiary to transact 
general insurance. The capital for this Com¬ 
pany has been provided by the policyholders 
end it will, therefore, rank as an investment of 
the assurance funds. We will commence opera¬ 
ting shortly and aim to give a first class general 
insurance service to all our fife connections. It 


is our intention to develop this company on 
sound underwriting principles but at the same 
time to seek business in an enterprising manner. 
Initially we shall concentrate on types of insur¬ 
ance such as the normal house and contents in¬ 
surance but other classes will be added as soon 
as we are in a position to write them. 

The successful outcome of this new venture 
will be of outstanding importance to the pros¬ 
perity of our Society as a whole; the share¬ 
holders will naturally benefit from their share 
of the increased profits which should arise in 
due course from the successful trading of the 
company, and I feel sure you will give it every 
support. 


FUNDS EXCEI.D iijf MIILION 

Turning now to my customary review of the 
Accounts, 1 am pleased to report a further year 
of progress and expansion. In 1965 the life and 
annuity premiums amounted to £ 30 * 583,000 
showing an increase of £1*225,000 over the pre¬ 
vious year. As waN to be expected, considera¬ 
tions for immediate annuities were somewhat 
below the exceptional figures achieved in 1963 
and 1964, but at £8,660,000 were substantially 
above the totals of earlier years. 

The gross interest income of the Assurance 
Funds, which is such a vital factor in the pro¬ 
gress of the Society, has. been expanding rapidly 
in recent years, and amounted in 196S to 
£16,490,000. This represents a rate of 
£6 12s. 6d. per cent, an increase of 3s. 7d. per 
cent, over that for 1964. 

After deducting total outgoings of £31,816,000 
the net increase in the Funds of the Society was 
no less titan £24 million, bringing the total 
funds to the high figure of £276 million. 


TWELFTH TEAR OF RECORD 
NEW BUSINESS 

It seems to have become almost traditional 
on these occasions to report growing new busi¬ 
ness and this is the twelfth successive year in 
which I have been privileged to do this. The 
renewable premium income in respect of assur¬ 
ances and annuities granted during 1965 
amounted to £8,420,000 as compared with 
£7,880,000; in addition, considerations for 
immediate annuities (to which I have already 
referred) amounted to £8,660,000. The new life 
sums assured reached a record total of 
£160,200,000 (against £137,217,000 m 1964) 
while annuities were granted for £5,100,000 per 
annum—another record, exceeding the previous 
year by £234,000. 

As many of you will be aware, the Society 
has recently introduced a new and attractive 
policy for women, which includes an option to 
exchange the policy on marriage for one on the 
husband^ life, irrespective of his state of health 
and for a sum assured up to double the original 
amount. 


IMPORTANCE OF PENSION SCHEMES TO 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Pension schemes continue to represent a most 
important side of our business. This is under¬ 
standable since nearly fwo-thirds of the total 
insured male population of this country is now 
covered by occupational pension schemes, a 
proportion which is steadily increasing. 

1 do not think one can emphasise too strongly 
the vitally important part occupational pension 
schemes play in savings, and as a weapon against 
inflation. Their importance stems from the 
fact that they are almost invariably arranged on 
a pay-as-you-earn basis with a proper build up 
of reserves, as distinct from the State pensions 
which are provided on a pay-as-you-go basis 
and under which current contributions aug¬ 
mented out of taxation are immediately used to 
meet cuirent pensions. On this basis it is only 
too easy to promise pensions on a generous 
scale and leave to future generations the prob¬ 
lem of financing them. We cannot expect any 
generation of employees to accept willingly a 
reduction in their own standard of living in 
order to subsidise the living standard of the pre¬ 
vious generation unless the latter, by proper 
provision in their working lifetime, have set up 
the capital equipment and other means which 
will assist those actively employed to increase 
the national prosperity and so raise living stan¬ 
dards generally. To me this is a clear concep¬ 
tion—even if it is unfortunately sometimes over¬ 
looked nowadays. It means, of course, that 
pensions should be properly funded—that 
proper contributions should be paid to provide 
the pensions before the employees retire and 
that these contributions should be invested in 
suitable revenue producing assets. 

The current flat rate pension per week under 
the State scheme is £6 10s. for a married couple 
and £4 for a single person and these pensions 
are provided on u pay-as-you-go basis. It is 
to be expected that these amounts will be revised 
from time to time by successive governments 
in the light of increases in the cost of living 
and the growth of productivity. Nevertheless, 
to avoid building in inflationary forces, I fed 
strongly that any additional wage-related pen¬ 
sions should be properly funded on a pay-as- 
you-earn basis. From this it is almost a natural 
step to conclude that pensions on top of the 
basic pensions are best provided by occupational 
schemes. 

The automatic escalation of wage-related pen¬ 
sions to compcnsfte for changes in the cost of 
living, by providing an injection of additional 
purchasing power at a critical moment, must 
have an inflationary effect on the economy and 
yet there are many who advocate it. Inflation 
ia the menace of our times and it is a govern¬ 
ment's responsibility to take all possible steps 
to combat this menace. I deplore the way in¬ 
flation is more and more being taken for granted 
and feel strongly that no action should be taken 
which weakens in the slightest degree the forces 
working to bring it under control. Pension 
fund contributions and savings by way of lift 
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assurance premiums are possibly the strongest 
forces operating in tbjs country at the present 
time to stem the tide of inflation. 


INVESTMENTS 

The continued increase in our funds resulted 
once again in substantial sums becoming avail¬ 
able for investment in the many avenues open 
to us. The feature of investment operations 
during the year was, however, the large volume 
of debenture stocks issued by industrial com¬ 
panies following the restrictions on bank bor¬ 
rowing and the taxation advantages ro those 
conyxtnies of this form of finance. Actually we 
invested over £9 million in this clasa of security 
at an average yield well in excess of £7 per cent. 

'Hie demand for loans under the Society’s 
House Purchase Scheme was also high during 
the year and it was necessary to maintain the 
quota system for such advances. The increase 
of over £10 million in the balance sheet item 
“ Mortgages on Property within the United 
Kingdom ” includes a net increase in such loons 
of approximately £6' million. 


SPECIAI. IN IIERIM BONUS 

We have now commenced the last year of the 
current uriennium and can look forward with 
confidence to the valuation which is due to be 
made at the end of the year. As 1 have already 
said, during the last two years the rate of interest 
earned on the Society’s funds has continued to 
increase and the mortality experience has been 
favourable; these factors have ,gn important 
bearing on the profit earning capacity of the 
Society and therefore on the bonuses which can 
be declared in respect of with profits policies, 
annuities and pension schemes. 

Last November the Directors announced that 
a special interim bonus would be added to all 
participating assurances which become claims by 
death or maturity during 1966. This special 
bonus is in addition to that which would other¬ 
wise have been payable and is equal to 5 per cent 
not only of the normal interim bonus but of all 
the bonuses which have been granted in the 
past and which remain attaching to the assur¬ 
ance. A similar additional bonus w ill be added 
to participating retirement annuities where the 
first payment of the annuity becomes due m 
1966. 

Naturally the amount distributed from time 
to time must depend upon the profits earned 
and your Directors in determining the method 
of distribution will have regard to conditions 
then ruling; however, it is to be expected that 
the declaration at the coming valuation will 
include a bonus of this nature. 


PROPHIt TORS* KIND'S 

Whilst it would seem that the position of the 
Society in general will not be materially altered 
hy the Finance Act, 1965, it has still not been 
established how shareholders will be affected 
by the changes in the taxation of dividends 
which the Act has brought about. The propriet¬ 
ary Life Offices are still seeking clarification 
from the Inland Revenue of their position in 
fhis respect and we, on our part, are in active 
consultation with counsel. As regards the cur¬ 
rent year, we fell that it might prove to be in 
’he interests of our shareholders if the half- 
yearly dividend which would normally have been 
paid on June 30th was made to fall within the 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

current fiscal year and the Board accordingly 
decided to bring forward this payment to 
March 3lst. In the absence of unforeseen Cir¬ 
cumstances it is intended that the totil net 
dividend for 1966 will be maintained at* the same 
level as last year. Future dividends must neces¬ 
sarily depend upon the outcome of the current 
deliberations and, of course, upon the results 
of the valuation to be made at the end of this, 
year. 

TRIBUTE TO STAFF 

Most of you will, I know, appreciate that 
life assurance requires a high degree of technical 
skill at all levels to ensure its successful opera¬ 
tion. Add to this a constant stream of new 
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legislation,* a mechanisation programme ambfr* 
tious in its conception, the planning of our entry 
into tfsc/ffeld df gdneral insurancc, and ; you will 
realise , ?hd extent of die depaatKjs which we 
have had to tnafce oh our staff during the past 
year. In particular, as,regards our new venture 
1 have been delighted with the enthusiasm with 
which our decision to transact general Insurance 
has been received by the styff and by their deter¬ 
mination that its development shall he a success. 
We appreciate their, loyalty and co-operation 
and I am sure that you will wish to join the 
Directors In congratulating them'all on the sue* 
cess of their effortB. ‘The quality of our staff 
is the major factor in our progress and we shall 
continue to ensure that loyal and efficient service 
to the Society is well rewarded. 


Ccm] SMITH & NEPHEW 

/ ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LIMITED 

y Manufacturers of Surgical. Madical and Sanitary 

Products. Papar. Textiles, Toilatrias and Plaetict 

SALES AND PROFITS REACH NEW RECORDS 


RESULTS AT A GLANCE 

1SSS 

1964 


£000 

£000 

Sales ... 

£90.231 

£27.796 

Profit i 



before luxation 

1.410 

3.314 

eftei taxation 

2.210 

1,885 

Patd on 



Oniiruny Shares 

12%% 

12% 

Cupitiil employed 

£22.000 

£20.000 


Highlights from the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Mr. C. A. F. Hastilow:— 

fle Sales for 1965 reached another record level and showed an im¬ 
provement of 9% over 1964. 

$ Exports rose by approximately 10%, home trade by 8% and sales 
by overseas companies 11 %. 

tie There has been a decrease in our overdraft, and operating plans for 

1966 will be adequately financed by our present cash flow. 

tie A substantial proportion of the Company's trading profits comes from 

consumer goods and sales of all major lines have increased. 

tie We are now beginning to feel the benefit of our earlier pioneer work 

in Europe, particularly in France and Eire. 

tie A new method of producing non-woven plastic fabrics, discovered 
by our scientists in 1964, has attracted world-wide interest. 

tie I am confident your Company will go on giving its customers 
improving value for money and its shareholders a rising return on their 
investment. 


26 Compan.es *n the limit'd Kincdom 
30 Subsidy Companies Overseas 
12.500 Employers. 26.300 Shareholders 

Copt— of the Report B Accounts may be obtained fromt— 

The Secretary, 2, TEMPLE PLACE. LONOOM. W.C.2 
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GENERAL MANAGER 

HASTINGS AND THANET 
BUIL DING SOC IETY 

ASSETS £73 MILLION 


Due to the retirement of Mr. S. G. Bradbury (at age 60) the 
Directors invite applications to succeed from men with wide 
Building Society experience. Particulars, please, to the Chairman, 
William W. Wetherill, J.P., 46 Queen Street, Ramsgate, marked 
“Personal (G/M). n (Note: The Society's Staff is aware of this 
notice.) 


Asststimt Statisticians 

Applications are invited for two new appointments In the Economics 
and Statistics Department ol the Gas Council. 

1. To assist in the organisation, analysis and preparation of reports 
on market surveys. Experience in market research and a qualification 
in economics with statistics is essential. 

#. To assist tn the mathematical analysis of baste statistical informa¬ 
tion and in the development of statistical methods tor lorecasting. 
Expenence of similar work is dcsircbir together with a first or second 
class honours degree in economics, statistics or mathematics. 

The commencing sawry for these posts will be within the range 
£1.750-22.000. 


Applicants should write oivlng quali¬ 
fications, age and experience to 
The Secretary, The Gas Council, 
4/5 Groevcnor Place, London S.W.1. 
by 28th March 1906. I 


THE 

GAS COUNCIL 


architect or 
civil engineer 

This Division is buying sites and building a network of hotels in the 
U.K. and Europe. Its Development Director seeks a Senior 
Assistant to programme each project with iti developer, contractors, 
sub-contractor and suppliers; and to be responsible for its completion 
on time and within budget. 

Main requirements arc: 

•<44*90-40. 

• A degree and qualification as Architect or Chartered Civil Engineer. 

• Site experience, in a senior capacity, of large building projects. 

• Practical experience or programming by critical path techniques. 

In addition, candidates must have a thorough knowledge of tendering, 
building negotiations, and contract procedure. 

A knowledge of German or French would be an advantage. 

Salary will be attractive, and our expansion offers excellent 
prospects of early responsibility and promotion. 

Please send brief details, in confidence, showing how you meet 
requirements and quoting Ref. No. MA. 7397 /E to: 

Senior Recruitment Officer. 

The Rank Organised**, ? 
si Belgrmve Road, I and—, 1W.«. 



Brunei College 

(PROPOSED BRUNEI* UNIVERSITY) 

School of Social Sciences 

-jUods bib invited lor the post of 
‘URER in BUSINESS ECONOMICS. 

. —ldldatee should have a special 
knowledge ol business finance (preferably 
with accounting and should be capable of 
combining theoretical work with practical 
applications In industry and commerce. 

The post entails teaonlng. including 
supervision of field work by students, on 
postgraduate sandwich courses including 
General Management, and on developing 
undergraduate courses 
Consulting and research are encouraged. 
Salary within the range: £1.4b0-£3.005 p.a 
Further Information obtainable from the 
Academic Registrar, Brunei College, 
Woodlands Avenue. London, W.J. 

Closing date: April 1. 1006 


Economist/Produc tion 
Engineer 

Huston & Hornsby Limited, Lincoln 

The Chief Production Control Manager 
requires an assistant who a ill undertake 
detailed studies of production control 
problem 4 . The work will be varied and 
Iniereeilng, bringing the man into contact 
with Sales, Engineering. Accounting and 
Manufacturing Departments. 

The position will be filled by a young 
man interested In solving problems using 
Statistical methods. lie will have a degree 
or diploma in economics or pioducnon 
engineering, backed up by one or two 
years* cxpeiicnce tn commerce or Industry 

Starting salary will depend on 
qualifications. but will not be less titan 
£l.uu0 per annum. 

Apply, with brief details of experience 
to date, to: 

Personnel Officer (Employment). 

RUN I ON Sc HORNSBY. LTD , 
flhwt iron Works. 

Lincoln, 


ASSISTANT 

INTELLIGENCE SECTION 

The Electricity Council invite appli¬ 
cations lor the post ol Assistant in 
the Intelligence Section of tlieit 
Information Services Branch, at 
Mill hank. 

The duties comprise statistical work 
tn support ol the Section's general 
activities, which include the prepara¬ 
tion of briefs tor Members ol the 
Council and dealing with enquiries 
cnniuia to the Section. The work 
will involve the extraction and 
recording of statistics concerned 
with elect 1 Icitv supply and utilisa¬ 
tion and the nurnlcnance of (he 
Maiistiuil services provided by the 
Section, including the preparation 
of diagrams. 

Ctiidid.dcs should have a sound 
educational background to "A" 
level (including mathematics and 
some sucnt.lic subjects) with an 
interest in statistics, economics 
and,or cngiHkering; experience in 
tlic handling of statistics; and good 
knowlcdpc of sources of informs, 
tion. especially on iucl and power 
subiccts. 

• The salary wHI he vritkin 
scale 199f - £1,195 per 

annum, luclmnve. 

A pplh ntlon. cm lug details of age, 
//1 mli/nations, experience, present 
pusnion and minis', should hr 
Unwanted to K. H, Hughes, Esq,, 
Awimuui Vi’i ii’im v (Establishments), 
the Lift (1 it n 1 Council. .10 Mill- 
bank, London, 5.H .]. by March IK, 
l%h. 

Quote Ref. FCQ592. 


Social Science Research 
Council 


! University of Wales 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 

Department of Economics 


Application'; nre invited for the post of 
U’CTURER IN ECONOMICS, with special 
retereni’e to accounting Candidates 
should have a degree in Economics and or 
Accounting. Professional qualifications m 
accountancy would be an advuntuge. 

The snlury will be on the scale £1,400 x 
£85 to £3.505 per annum (subject to 
upward review from April 1st), together 
with F.S.S.U. benefits. 

The post is tenable from October l. 1586. 

Further particulars may tie obtained from 
the Registrar. University College of Swansea, 
Singleton Part. Swansea, by whom 
applications (six copies) must be received 
by Saturday, April 2, 196$, 


Development Officer 

Applications are Invited from honours 
graduate*, preferably but not exhcntuiUy wiMi 
»>\puicnre in research in the Social Science 
Hit* holder of the po*t. which is for two 
j.imis in the nrst instance, will be iesponslblc 
for advicing on how the work of the Council 
cun best be developed in the futuic Salary 
(arrorditig lo qualifications and experience 
- * the level of u Unlveinii) Reader) In the 
rangj of £3.500 to £.1,000 per annum. 

Applications, slating age, qiialltlcationi, 
experience and names of three referees, should 
be sent to the Secretary. Social Science 
Reseau*h Council. State House. High Uoltiorn. 
W.C.i, not Utter than March 2ft, 1068. 


University of Belfast 

Lectureship or Assistant Lectureship 
in Social Studies 


University of Glasgrow- 
University College of Sierra 
Leone 
(Fourah Bay) 

Senior Research Fellowship/Research 
fellowship in Economic Development 

The University of Glasgow and the University 
College of Sierra Leone (Fourah Bay) propose 
to appoint a Senior Research Fellow/Rieearch 
Fellow tn Economic Development for a 
five year period. A programme of research 
Into the economic problems of Sierra Leone 
la being prepared by the two Universities in 
collaboration with the Government of 
Sierra Leone, and the Joint Senior Research 
Fellow/Research Fellow will be responsible 
for work on a project to be chosen with 
regard to qualifications and experience. 

There will also be some teaching duties. 

The greater part of the first two years will 
be meat In Fourah Bay and the remainder 
of tne time divided between Fourah Bay and 
Glasgow- While tn Fourah Bay the Senior 
Research Pel low/Research Fellow would be 
a member of the Institute ol African Studies. 

The appointment will be in the Senior 
Lectureship guide (£2.400- £3.150) or In the 
Lectureship grade <£ 1,400- £ 2.50ft) with the 
precise position in the salary range to be 
determined by qualifications and experience. 

A rupplemeniaiy expenses allowance of 
£S0G a year will also be made to cover the 
usual expenses that this type of appointment 
entails F.S.S.U. will be available. It Is 
anticipated that tlvlng accommodation in 
Sierra Leone will be provided by Fourah Bay 
College. Finance will also be avallablfi for 
travel, u is intended that by aftanglng 
for the Senior Research Fellow/Researeh 
Fellow to spend part of Che final period of 
his appointment In Glasgow he will be 
facilitated In obtaining a further suitable 


The Senate ol The Queen’s University of 
Belfast invites applications for a lectureship 
or assistant lectureship In social studies from 
October 1, 1968. or other date. The successful 
applicant will be required to teach in one 
or more of the following fields: Social 
institutions, Methods of Social Enquiry. 
Social Administration. An Interest 111 survey 
methods or criminology would be an 
advantage. The post offers opportunities 
tor research. Salary range for a lectureship 
is £1,400 to £2.505 plus contributory 
pension rights under the F.9B.U. and lor 
an assistant lectureship £1.050 to £ 1.275 
plus F 8 8.U. Tnltial placing on the nslary 
scale will depend on quail Host Inns and 
experience. Applications should bo received 
by April l, t98f. Further particulars msy 
be obtained from G. R. Cuwie. M.A., LL.B.. 
J.P., Secretary. 


University of Glasgow 

Institute of Latin American Studies 

Applications are invited for a number of 4 
posts tor Lecturers and/or Assistants in totko 
American Studies within the Departments of 
Hispanic Studios. History, Geography, 
Economics, Politics and Sociology as a result 
of the esiibllslunent of the centre for 
Latin Amerloan Studies at Glasgow os 
recommended by the Parry Report. Successful 
candidates will be attached to their .. 

specialist depaitments but they will also work 
in collaboration wltb other departments in 
the Centre on postgraduate courses in 
Latin American Studies. 

Salary acalos (under review): 

rcturfr £ 1.400 x £85—£2,50f 


Lecturer _ 

Assistants £1.1 


i.»M per annum 


appointment either in the University of experience. P.B.S.U. 

iJB gSflhg g. 

instance to Use Se cr etary of the University the undenlvned. from 


_\ T. HUTCHESON. 

ol the University Onart. 


_jnts £ 1.050 x £ 7ft— £ 1.276 per annum- 

The Initial safeties will be within the above 
ranges according to qualifications and 

-P.B.8.U. 

___ -lions (eight copies) should be ... 

the unnermgnen, xrom wnom funner 

p *' UcuU " -» * “SoS-rS. mnowww 

HnW <X um ualnnlt, Oo*rt. 
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Ttie Secretariat of the European 
Free Trade Association in Geneva 

it if intendod to appoint a 

Deputy to the Head of the 
Economic Department 

ftssixt him in the organisation and ^ 
manning or the Department’* work and to 
S'S” complete ve^ponalbUlty during hie 

absence 

Qualifications: A good degree ill , . 

Economic* and experiance In a professional 
ch purity in the public or private sector or 
rc<tenich in aoauemlo fields. Complete 
mastery of Engllah la essential (knowledge 
of the Scandinavian language*. French or 
(terunm would be an asset). 

Preferred age about 40 years. 
Remuneration and conditions of service: 
The poet la graded P.4/0, salary from about 
W.OOO Swiss francs per annum, tax-free, 
ulus various allowances. 

Applications, together with a curriculum 
v*t»e. should be sent to: European Free 
Trade Association. 32. chemln des 
Olombettes, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Uganda College of Commerce 

Kampala, Uganda 

Ap plioa tlQM are Invited for the post of 
I BCTURER in acoounta ncy to teach 
accountancy to commercial students. 
Candidates should possess good professional 
accountancy qualifications, preferably ACWA 
and have had responsible experience in ihe 
held of management education, including 
the planning and organisation of courses to 
filial level. 

Appointments are on contract for three 
years in the first Instance. Salary In scale 
€ 1,297-C 2.757 accord ms to qualfflcatioti* 
and experience. Reaettlemeni grant of 
25 per cent, ot total emolument* payable 
on satisfactory completion of contract. 
Generous education allowances. Fur inched 
housing available at moderate rentals Free 
medical treatment. Free passages, income 
Tax at local rates. 

Further Information and application forms 
from the Secretary, Council for Techokal 
Education and Training for Overseas 
Countries. Eland House, Stag Flare. 

London, fl.W.l. Please quote TET IKW;. 11(3). 
Closing date for receipt of application* 

March 31. 1996. 


Professional Accountants 

About 35 pensionable posts in London. 
Birmingham. Bristol, Edinburgh, 
Manchester and Nottingham for 
accountants (men or women) with suitable 
professional experience who have aohieved 
membership of Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales, or 
institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Scotland, or Institute of Chartered 
Accountants In Ireland, or Association of 
Certified and Corporate Accountants. 
Candidates must be at least 25 and under 
4 (1. preference will be given to those 
under 35. 

SALARY (inner London): £ 1.290 at 
26 lining, subject to elTldency, to £2,404 
on the senior Accountant scale. Gupd 
prospects of further promotion to posts 
rurrymg salaries Up bo £3.0in or higher. 

WRITE to Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Suvilc Row. London, W 1. 
tor application form, quoting 590‘W. 
Closing date March 31. 11)66. 


The University of 
Manchester 

'VppJlrutions are invited for two po*is at the 
;itide of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
■ iOVERNMENT. Candidates for one of them 
s should pieferably have Bperlal interests 
m Public Administration. The other post is 
ottered without regard to specie! field of 
iiHeiest. Salary scale per annum: £1.050 x 
c 75 to £1.275; initial salary according to 
•iaallfic.it ions and experience. Membership 
>,i FS.S.U. Applications should be sont not 
latei than Mutch 23. 1066. to the Reglstrur, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom 
tun her particulars and forms of application 
be obtained on quoting reference 45/66/K. 

Applications are invited for an Assistant 
Statistician post in the Ministry of Health, 
t4 Russell Square, W.C l. The post is a 
permanent one. The successful candidate 
uuuid be appointed immediately on n 
-»mporary basis, but would be expected to 
'alee the first opportunity of applying to the 
tiinl Seivice Commissioners far permanent 
.<ppulnunent. 

Act#*. Candidates must be at least 20 and 
i,nder 29. 

Qualtftoatiom, Degree or post graduate 
•iniverslty certificate or diploma in statistics; 
"i- denies (preferably with good honours) in 
■ihlch uta Unties is a principal subject; or a 
higher degree involving work In statistics 
"f at least Hecond class honours standard; 

»r a diploma in technology with first or 
wund ulusa honours In statistics or In 
nnirhemutlcs with statistics as a prlnolpal 
ubject. 

Select Ion by Interview. „ ^ 

S(Wnr« 1 1nner London) on scale £SB0-£ 1,659 
•cording to age and experience. Five-day 
week. 

Applications (two copies) stating 
»<tUoiiulity, date of birth. quHliflcatlons. 
"tutiiience. present appointment and three 
'"imees. to rhe Director of Establishment 
•u\d Organisation, Ministry ot Health. 

Wucrn Anne's Mansions. Queen Anne's Gate. 
London, S.W.l, by March 23. 1960. 


University of London 
institute of Latin American Studies 

Applications are invited for two Research 
fellowships at the above Institute In the 
fields of politics, Sociology, ov Economics. 

One of these may be a Senior Fellowship 
•h a salary of not more then £1.900 per 
>nnum. and one a Junior Fellowship at a 
'‘Alary of not less than £1.200 per annum, 
'ogether with P.8.8.U. provision. 

Candidates need not necessarily have 
worked previously in the field of Latin 
American Studies but they shouldbe ^ 
graduates with good honours degrees who 
to specialise In this field. 

The Mows will be required to pursue an 
’pproved programme of research end to assist 
the academic work of the Institute.. _ 
..Further particulars r 
the “—‘— — * 
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The University of Leeds 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified candidates tor the post of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY In THE 
SCHOOL OF HISTORY. Salary on the 
scale £1.400 x £95— £2.505 (efllcienoy bar 
£2.185) for a Lecturer or £1,050 x £75 - 
£1,270 for an Assistant Lecturer, university 
salaries at present under review, initial 
appointment at any point on the scale. 
Applications (three copies), staring age, 
qualifications and experience, and naming 
three referees, should reach The Remm r.ir, 
The University, Leeds 2 (from whom further 

P articulars can be obtained), nnl lutoi than 
larch 29. 1066 


Weal Pakistan 

Agricultural Economist 

Button: Preparation, scrutiny ind 
co-ordination ot development plnn«, 
appraisal and evaluation of projects, 

! compilation of periodical evaluation and 
, iirosress reports, preparation ot feaMbilu*’ 
! icports for different development piofivtb. 
Qualifications: Degree in AgririiHuitrl 
Economic* with background knowledge 
und experience of development plans and 
evaluation projects. 

1 Salary in the range £2 500 to ? 1,000 a 
year, sub Joel to British Income Tn. p)u.s 
a variable tux free foreign seivice 
I Unwind* of €610 (slnxle). «*r £l,U0 
(married unaccompaniedt a vein 
Pussuxe piovlded. Education allowance*. 
Furnished accommodation Gcnmvjh 
leuve. 

: Candidates, who should he nailonaJs of 

! the United Kingdom or the RennhllR of 
! Ireland, should apply for fm*ih'*r dentils 
| giving full name, qualifications and 
! experience, quoting RC 213/137'02. to; 
Appointments Officer. 

Room 301. 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT, 

Eland House, Stag Plaoe, 

1 London. S.W.l. 


University of Edinburgh 

DEPARTMENT OF POLITICS 

Lecturer or Assistant Lm truer 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Lecturer nr Assistant Lecturer in the 
Department of Politics. Salaiy scales* 
Lecturer. £1.400 x £85— £1.7*0; Bar, 

C1.925 x £ 95 C 2.505 per annum. 

Assistant Lecturer, £1,060 x C75—t?i.!7A 
per annum, with placement, according 'o 
qualifications and experience, and with 
superannuation benefit. 

The appointment a 111 take elleri limn 
October l. 1066. 

Further particulars mav be obtained 
from the undersigned, with whom 
applications (six copies), alvlnn the 
names of two leferees. should hr Indeed 
nut later than March 25. 1966 

CHARLES H STEWART 
SecietHry ro ihe Uni verify 

Fcbruurv. I960 

Christ Church, Oxfoi’d 

Lectureship (with prospect of Stud- 
entship) in Economics 

Applications are invited for a Lectureship In 
Economics, with prospect of an Official 
Studentship (l.e. Tutorial Fellowship) after 
one year. The BUecessful candidate will be 
expected to take up his duties on 
October 1. 1966, or soon after, but not later 
than October 1. 1967 His stipend will lit 
determined by his age and qualifications. 

He will also receive free rooms and dining 
rights. 

Applications should reach The Very 
Reverend the Dean, Christ Church (from 
whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than may 7. I960, and should be 
accompanied by a statement of the candidate's 
career and qualifications and the names of 
three persons to whom reference can be made 



RESEARCH 


Propr#>ttion within the B6A Market Hatearrh fcranqLIhgy crested • further opportunity 
(oi s male graduate in Economics for equivalent qualification) who has had experiance 
and training m Market Research (preferably in transport), able to mako use of statistical 
technique*. with an all-round admlnistratlvo ability. 

He will undertake the collection and analysis of rafevant information to product reserva¬ 
tion* and u*« foreratts and traffic and* ravanua estimates, for presentation to management 
and fic'd staff concerned in marketing the fib A 'product'—i.e. pawenger seau and cargo 
spate. 

This nenmnenr pensionable appointment offers good prospects and carries excellent 
conditions of b«r-»co and staff facilities. Salary commences pt £19)2 p.su, rising to£244S p.q. 


BEA 


Apply Ip confifieeci to tho Assistant Personnel 
ManiHr (NO A LI), Brttleh luropoon Airways (EC), 
West London Air Torirtlnal, Cromwell Rood, London, 
S.W.7. 


WOLVLRHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE C0LLE6E OF TECHN0106V 

Wolverhampton 

SFNIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Duties to commence September 1. 1966. Candidates should be 
qujl t wvf to lecture in iheir specialised fields in degree courses 
in Economics. 

Speci il research interests in any aspect of economic studies will 
be en-’oiiraecd. Ref. MB 10. 

Salary t?. 140 x £60 to £2.380; increments may be granted for 
approved professional research or teaching experience. 

Further particulars and application forms obtainable as soon as 
possible from the College Secretary. Department E, Wolver¬ 
hampton ami Staffordshire College of Technology, Wulfruna 
St r cot Wolverhampton. 



COMMERCIAL PLASTICS LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING RESEARCH 
MANAGER 

THE JOB 

To < olb>. i srrf nnnlvr.o facts and statistics, to determine trends end to recommend 
cour^ A ot action lor sales nnd production in the industrial applications of 
p.v.c. shouting and laminates. 

RESPONSIBIIITY 

To th*-* Mnrkcimq Manaqor, Indu&iiiai Division, assisted by a small efaff end 
wuh «icco«s to a computer. 

THE MAN 

Agod lx: i worn 26 35, a graduate in economics or statistics. An interest in 
commercial applications of these sciences, and a grasp of business problems 
1 wo or three years experience in market research or market investigation, possibly 
with a Iprge group soiling to industry Earning now around £2,000. 

SALARY AND BENEFITS 

A progressive salary, and an opportunity io grow with a "growth industry". 

Pension and fringe benefits (including car). 

APPLICATIONS 

including age, education and oxpouence, quoting reference 20, to Marketing Manager. 

COMMERCIAL PLASTICS LTD.. INDUSTRIAL DIVISION. 

Berkeley Square House, Berkeley Square, London, VV1. 
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CITY Of BIRMIN6HAM EDUCATION CO&??JITTEE 




HEAD OF 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

GRADE V 

CITY or BIRMHICHU COLLEGE 
OFCQXXEBCE rsm 

Salary: £ 2,900 X #0 


K. ■ V‘\. 

' ' 

A 140 per 


Details and application form from the Principal t 
College-of Commerce , Gosta Green , Birmingham, 4. 


The University of Sheffield 

Department of Extramural Studies 

Applications oie Invited from graduate*' 

Kir the pout of LECTURER 01 ASSISTANT 
r.BCn uRKR In INDUSTRIAL STUDTKH rn 
boain duties on September 1 , )»««. The 
.ippolutment, which Is Additional to the 
temporary two-year vacancy already 
atnnounred. will be conoerned mainly with 
Day-Rrlense Claaraa for trade-union student" 
in tlie ooal. steel and engineering industries, 
(lie i a use o( teaching including economics, 
inouhiitat relations, history ana soclul and 
political theory: candidate* ahould have 
.'tmciuIiKi qualmcatlons In one or more at 
Those xubjerte Qualifications end expcricme 

Mr. 

r l too x C85-£2.B08; Assistant Lecturer. 

Apul o. if too. to The Registrar. The 
Unimslty. Sheffield 10. from whom Luther 
paitirutors may be obtained. 


| Oxford University Institute 
of Economics and Statistics 

Computer proirmmmer ur«r«*nriv tequireri to 
(lenisn and wiite piogi .unme U>r detailed 
analysis of individUHls’ wage* and hours 
in selected factories. Baton* £729 Cl 159. 
nccordlmr to sue and qualifications, or by 
arrangement. Please write, stating 
experience, to the Becretarv of the Institute 
St Gross Building. Manor Road. Oxford. 
Telephone Oxford 40631. 


For further 

announcements 

see pages 1064 to 1068 


THE INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 

mFESSDRIAL AND 
MEN FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications are invited for appointment to the followiue fTI LOWjtflfPS at the 
newly atiblithal Institute to undertake programmes of fedbhlrtg end research In 
development studies: 

(I) PROFESSORIAL FELLOW IN DEVELOPMENT ECONOMICS; 

(ii) PROFESSORIAL FELLOW OR SENIOR FELLOW IN THE SOCIO- 
LOGY OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES; 

(iii) FELLOW IN POLITICAL SCIENCE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 

Prulcssoriul fellows will be appointed in the range £.1,400 to £4.750 per annum; Senior 
I ellows in the scale £2.450 x £100- £3.250 per annum; and Fellows In the scale £1.400 
x £85 -£2,505 per annum (subject to revision following current review) according to 
the qualifications end experience of successful candidates, with normal superannuation 
benefits. The duration of the appointment would he subject to discussion with the 
nicceaaftil candidate. Appointments will normally bacoraa effective from fat October, 
1966. but earlier or later assumption of duties will be considered according to the 
availability of successful candidates. Consideration will be given to joint appointments 
between the Institute and the University of Sussex, and possibly other institutions. 

Tlie institute, which is being established by the British Government as an autonomous 
national institution on the campus of the University of Sussex, will enjoy close working 
relation* with it. Its staff will consist of experts undertaking teaching and research in a 
wide range of subjects in the development flekl. 

Requests for Anther teuton* and application forms ahould be l. 

msBXWB*******'*' 


Nuffield College, Oxford 

Studentships 

Application!* me invited from men or women 
graduate* who wish to undertake research pi : 
postgraduate studies tat economics; politics; 
sociology: recent economic and social history . 
and political history; Industrial relations: 
management studies; African studies; public 
and social administration; International and 
public law. or any olhei branch of tho 
social studies. i 

Further paiuculars and the necewarv forms 1 
are obtainable from the Warden. Nuffield i 
Collett*. Oxford. Applications should reach I 
him fa.v May id. 1W, , 

BBC requires ASSISTANT in the TOPICAL ! 
TALKS UNIT of its AFRICAN SERVICE 
in London The prlnelpai duties are to write 
news talks and current aftulrn scripts for I 

translation and broadcast In the Service’s 
language transmissions, and to present at 
the microphone news talks in English to 
Africa Opportunities also exist for gaining I 
Interviewing and production experience. I 

Essential qualifications include good general ! 
know led*<ji» of international and African j 
affairs, pi oven ability to write clearly and * 
sumnrfiv and to think and work quickly. 1 
Residence or travel in Africa, knowledge of 
French and previous experience of writing In I 
this find useful. Candidates may be required 
to submit a script of a five minute talk on < 
one of several given topics and to deliver ft 
at the microphone as part of a voice test. 
Salary f l .(Mm (may be Higher if quallftcatlons 
except tonal i. rising by annual Increments of 
£ oil and progressing (trier two years' 
xutisfnetory service to £1,870 x £108 to 
C 2.395 max. pu. Write for application 
form (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference 08.0183 Ket j to 
Appointments Department. BBC, London. W.l, 
wifliln five day*. 

inner London Education Authority. 

CATFORD COLLEOE OF COMMERCE. 

Pto.Htv Road, r;*tford. 8 E.6. Applications 
nre imited from suitably quo lifted -and 
esptM Jenrcd personnel for Inclusion In the 
College panel of part-time tutors of 
Armuntunrv subjects; cost and management 
uccounLim v; company secretarial practice; 
eronomics. economic geography, eoonomic 
history, management subjects; organisation 
and methods; computer programming and 
data piocesslng, statlstlca and applications 
thereof, law subltcta—compauv, mercantile, 
industrial, general principle!; work study. 

Purthei details, rates of pn.v and application 


THE ECONOMIST MARCH 12, 

| The University of Hull 

Department of Economics and 
Commerce 

: Applications are invited tor appointment 
to a Lectureship end an Assistant Lscturashin 
to Economics, tenable from OfltoberTllSfiL 
Applicants nre asked to Indicate the panl 
branch of the subject in which the) are 
most Interested, 

Salary 
Lecturer. 

Assistant Lecturer. £i,090-£ 1,278 per 
with F.B.S.U- benefits. 

Further particulars may be obtained tram 
the undersigned, to wbpm applications (M* 
COpitf*) should be sent oy April 8. 1988. 

W. D CRAK*. 
Registrar 


i ter 


iirraneo. 

y Scales: 

r. £1.400-£2,808 per annum: 
nt Lecturer. £1,000-£1,278 pet 


< »uus firun the Principal. 



ARE YOU NATURALLY RESOURCEFUL t 
The Ministry of Natural Resources In Malawi 
needs graduate.* in Agriculture* Natural 
Science or Agricultural Botany to teem and 
to assist agronomy investigations tor a year 
from next September. Graduates and 
professionally qualified volunteers of every 
sort are needed by Voluntary Sorviee Overwu. 


Balllol College, Oxford 

The Oxford Centre for Management 
Studies 

It is proposed, if a suitable candidate 
present* himself, to elect to a P. D Leake 
Fellowship hi Accountancy at Balllol College. ; 
to be held jointly with a Research Fellowship i 
at the Centre for Management Studies. 

The appointment will be Iot three years 
In the first Instance The salary will be 
determined according to age and experience, 
subject to a maximum of £1.000 p.a. plus 
housing allowance or free rooms in College. 
Applications should be sent by April 21, 1966. 
to the Director of tlie Centra, 

101 Woodstock Road. Oxford, from whom 
further particulars should be obtained 

University of Wales 

800X11 wau ® 

Senior lecturer or Lecturer in 
Economics 

Applications are Invited for the jmst of 
SENIOR LECTURER or LECTURER in 
economics, specialising m Monetary and 
Macro-Theory. 

Salary scales (subject to new salary 
award): 

Senior Lecturer. £2.410 I £108—£2.000 p.a.: 
Lecturer. £1,480 x £M-~£2,6QB p.a. 

The storting point will be ata point in 
the scale determined by qualifications and 
experience. 

Applications (six copies), containing the 
name* of three referees, ahould. be received 
not later than March Mtbby Che Registrar. 
University College. Catheys perk. Cardiff, 
from whom further particulars may be 
obtained 

University of Edinburgh 

Studentships and Fettowshtpt 

studentships and Junior Fellowships, open 
to graduates ol any Unlvcrallv. and tumble 
in The Faculties of Divinity, taw. Medtoln* 

Arts. Science. Music. Bee - 

Veterinary Medicine or C 
Edinburgh, will be qyallabto for awi 
Session 1960-67. Up to 8lX *W0rdf I 


3 Hummn Street, W.l. 


Chief Agricultural 
Economist 

Zambia 

Required to axbume responsibility under 
the general direction of the Director of 
Economics and Marketing or the 
Economics Branch, to formulate detailed 
udvtce on arm-economic matters in the 
field of production and marketing, 
mcludlng project appraisals and field 
surveys and the compilation and 
dissemination of market Intelligence 

Candidates must have an honours 
degree in economics or agricultural 
economies or equivalent, plus about 
ten years’ appropriate post-graduate 
experience in agricultural economics. 

A higher degree would be an advantage 1 

Salary C2.770 a year. 28 per cent, 
gratuity A supplement ranging from 
£200 to £300 a year Is also payable to 
an office!‘t. bunk account In the United 
Kingdom or the Irish Republic Pawn**’ 
provided. Government quarter*. 
Education ullouances. Three years 
conn art (icnvioub leave. 

Cundldutes, who should be national* of 
the United Kingdom or the Republic of 
Ireland, should write, giving full name 
and brief particulars of qualifications and 
experience, quoting RC 313a32/016, to: 

Appointments Officer, 

SmNl8THY OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Eland House. Sing Place. 

London. 8.W l. 


Applications ore invited for a statistician 
post in tlie Ministry ot Health The post «* 
a permanent one. The successful candidate 
would be appointed immediately on a 
temporary bosla. but would be expected to 
take the first opportunity of applying to 
the civil Servloe Commissioners lor 
permanent appointment. 

AGE -Candidates should be st least 
28 years of age. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPg 

(ij Candidates must be unlverr 
They Should nonnall] ‘ 
first or second class I 
in mathematics or < 
appropriate mala r 
statistics; but a g 
may be cons' — 

e'tfUtaasT—. 

Ill) Candidates will jra expected to possess 

SAL^Y ^NOTR^ L^ITOW) on scale 
£2,338-£3.102. Starting pay will normally 
be at the minimum, although a higher rotor' 
may be paid 12 the successful candidate ha* 
exceptional experience and/or qualifications 
Five weeks leave. 

Applications (two copies) stating 
nationality, date of With, qualification*, 
experience, present employment aud the 
names of three referees, to the Director of , 
Establishment and Organisation. Ministry o( 
Health. Queen Ahne’a Mansions. Queen 
Anne’* Gate. London, 8.W.1, by 
March 23. 1966, 


nte hot so'qual&d 


University of Wales 

UNIVERSITY COLLEOE OF BWAfeUuA 

Director find Head of Computation 
Services 

Application* are invited tor the newly . 
established post of Director and Head of 
Computation Bernese which will be tenable 
from October. 1068. j efilary attached 
to the post wUf be r »s than £3.400 p4 
Tht meoMKlM gjW£.r“ 

MMU-- 

WE “ 


ssest 
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THE FOOD And agriculture organization or 
THE UNITED NATIONS invite* applications from FOOD 
PLANNERS for appointment in Rome. Italy, as specialists in 
development and implementation of nutritional aspects of food 
policy and planning programmes. f 

ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS t University 'degree in 
fields of human nutrition and/or food economics, plus seven 
years* experience in .food coniunmtion and nutrition. Experience 
preferably related to the international field of economic develop* 
ment planning. 

Good salaries within range of equivalent gross earnings of 
from $11,000 to $18,000 p.a. (tius cost of living and family 
allowances, pension, leave and other excellent fringe benefits.' 

« Send curriculum vitae or request for application forms to: 

Chief. 

Recruitment Section. 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 

Via dclle Terme di Caracalla, 

ROME, Italy, 

quoting reference NU 1/66. 


ACCOUNTANTS 

FOR 

ORGANISATION 
ANN METHODS 


AMPcatiMji 

accqurttuntn or hokfero of defreostyh iwxvWph>N*cli 
Of aafftemaiic* for iwd position* as (‘rlncjpel 
A«iitanu< in the Orgdnrfattofi and Method* 
Motion «f Soulhrmpt. The petition* will hr 
hexed at SoatJuunptdn under the control of the 
Board’* Chid: Accttmtim, 

Modern manaaement hud accounting techniques 
are in operation ntf Using two computers. The 
pmtR Hive excellent opportunities to pfogrcvsive 
thinking voting men to malic A significant 
contribution to new developments in financial 
adnfciiiMtrgibn, control and appraisal. 

Starting salaries will not be lev* than JLf.SuO 
per’: annum and will be varied according to 
nuatHlcatlons and experience. 

Problems refuting to change of residence 'a ill 
be dixodased at interview. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Personnel Manager. Southern <Jje goord, 
IM .Above Bar, Southampton, to whom they 
should he relumed hy’March 24, 1*066. 


The University of 

Birmingham 

faculty of commerce and 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Postgraduate Studies 

A numUci of research studentNliip* and 
hrliAlarnhtpa. value £300-£111)0, will be 
offered in the Faculty of Commerce and florlul 
Science to graduates in ihe Social Sciences 
sod to those expected to urartum* This xummvi 
who wish to rend for higher degree*. The 
Helds or studv Include Accounting, Industrial 
Economic* and Business Studies. Econometrics 
and Social BtuUstlcs, Economics Including 
WiithcihialpRl Economics. Economic History, 
Political Science, Social Study including 
Social Administration. Sociology. Russian mid 
Mir.t Luwjpeun studies and West Altienn 
studies. 

The Fuculty aim offers a one yem Diploma 
rourso for graduates in oilier disciplines who 
wish to prepare themselves (or research In 
Hie social sciences, though at present It Is 
nut In a position to say whether or not 
studanthhipn for this course mil bo available 
Hus year. 

Further parfleiiltirs may be obtained turn) 

Hie Assistant Registrar iCommerce and 
SiM-ial Science). The University or 
familughuin. Birmingham 15. to whom 
i-ppllc.itIons should be sent before April 2nd 


University of Exeter 


. in Arts, 
Science , 


Postgraduate Scholarships 
Ijug^Soclal Studies and Sc 

The University of Exeter offers s number of 
posi.Riuduale M-liolaiJiips of £45U .4 yew. 
plus 1 o«r ( C3.lt) plus fees in the case of a 
MUirtent living ui home with bli» patents), 
tenable from October. IMA. by graduates 
Uolding good Uououi'ii degree*. Candidate* 
who ait* about to sit final Honours 
c\umin*lions may also apply. The huooesstul 
applicants will be expected to reside in 
Exeter during term and put.->u« full-lime 
ret.earch or advanced study under supervision 
leading to a higher degree in A us. Law. 
Silence. Applied Science or Social Studies. 

Application forms, tuitlier particulars and 
prospectuse* are obtainable Iroin the Academic 
Registrar, The University of Exeter. Northed* 
House, The Queen's Drive. Exetci. it. whom 
application* must lie submilled b\ 

May 31. 1066. 

TKAOH liiOONOMICS BY FOsjl Ihe 
Metropulilnil Cfallefti* situated m cricasunl 
siivrouTidlngs a way from London icouires 
services ui fiutiuntc to maintain tuiidard 
ot eslstliv: dudv mateilal fvon) O (*.F. to 
Dearer level. Sulury uccordim to ubilitv. 
Witte to The Prinnpiil. Metropolitan College, 
91 Albans 


Huddersfield College of 
, Technology 

i Principal: Dr W. B. Scott. M.B.E. 

Department of Business and 
Management Studies 

Applications are Invited for The post of 
LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER 
nmm B m ECONOMICS. Candidates 
should hate s good Honours Degree In 
Kconoinlcs, and those for the poet nI 
Lecturer should have teaching or research 
e <perlence 

Salary tBurnham Scale); 

Lecturer £ I ,67ft to £3.14V p a. 

Crude B Assistant Lecturer £666 to £1.636 p.a 
There are addinim* lor approved 
qua libra lions and training under Grade B and 
the commencing salary may Include ineremtni > 
for approved industrial experienet. 

Forms of application and further partlculais 
ubtainoblc hum the Principal, to whom 
applications should be returned without 
delav. (Pinnae quote Ref. B'2.) 

H. OBAV. 

I Clerk to the OuvernoiN 


■ Accountant - East Africa 


W. S. ATKINS & PARTNERS 

PLANNING. ENGINEERING ANO MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

PLANNING DIVISION 

The Planning Division . (the company is responsible 
for strategic planning studies, financial appraisals and 
economic surveys. The work is undertaken for national, 
regional and local authorities throughout the world, 
and for industrialists engaged on expansion or radical 
reorganisation. 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITEO FROM HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF 
- WITH EXPERIENCE IN 

FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 

An applicant should have an honours dagree or 
equivalent professional trainee in accountancy with 
qualifications such as membership of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. Experience ia also required in 
modern techniques of investment evaluation, taxation, 
banking or other aspects of financial planning. 
applications should, se ADonessto to a w. haamswoath: 

W. S. ATKINS * PARTNERS 
WOODCOTE JIHOYE, ASHLEY ROAD. EPSOM. SURREY 


A Civil tinHiiietning and Contracting 
Campnm wi>he> to engage v» Accountant 
lor itn hi hit in Fast Africa. 


Applii uiii.t miiHt be quuhllnd. t’referubly 
they -Uuuld have had expftlence or the 
Civil Enumuorln* Industry but rlih is 
nut c.'iM’iitifll. 


The i.ir.iii<* i.s Miiiitblc fur sin tie ur 
m.mifd nirn HniiuneriHioit a ill ba 
£2,250 |iei miunn dependent on 
experience .« hnmi* is also payable Touts 
m FaM Ahira uie uf tvo *,cut t with 
nn id home lmv*. Fr«q Ho-ommudation 
Free pn s.iucs A;;v limit '16 you if. 


Hepl> fa Bov 1W. 


University of Adelaide 

Lecturer m Senior Lecturer in 
Business Statistics 


Applications pic mvd«tS for th« 

ftlNho-mvutionttd appointment Ita the 
Depariiucm uf Commercq. 

An appheaui should hold an honours! or 
higher dt'srce In muthemattes or HUtlxilCfi 
and be Uitoiwned m the epulicatton of the.** 
discipline* to busilnes* problem*. 

TTiK nFPARTMhNT conduct* undtrgradiiH 1 1 
and graduate iiourse.) In matheniatlcu) 
pKigraunning. Bayesian NUttlstlcs, and 
Inventory theory. Tha Univerfilty is 
instoUlag a CDCA400 computer, and 
opportunities for iase«rch arc excellent 

SALARY SCAI.ua: Lecturer, 6A4.80Q x 
»A9:1C 4A6 24«. Scuiov Ucturer. IAIJQ0 X 
|A3do-' IA7.600; with ouperannuaLlon on Uic 
F.S04.U. basin, luitui solitry will be*fixed 
within i lie appioprlaie scale In accordance 
with qualittvafioii* aud previous experience 

CONDITIONS OP APPOINTMENT Ctenurc. 
Mupeianntuunn. temoval e xpenae w. lnvalidti''. 
study lonve* :tnd a STATEMENT about the 
post iconfetence mam». special support ft 
reeearch. h^ip in lioatnigi maj b# eought 
from the Regi.iti.tr of in* Uhtverjlti. who 
"’Hl fiadly supply any rurther Information 

deaued, or iron the ASMelatlflBflf._ 

Cbirnimnwrahh vnivermtia (Broxieh IMBce), 
Mtrritaiiouiii Bqu^e. pail Mall, LnMahTB.W.1 

^applications, ib smmfTamA give 
the information listed in panmrdSi T at (he 
Statement add •dtotiM reaeh the Begtetror 

nl ‘he Uj»i\eV'* 1 *' not l.iier ?hnn April ft fOff* 


Assistant Information 
Officer 


An Afislslimt Information OBcer f* iqquiM-d 
to work u L’o-o tinuie indexing system. 


lepovls and utltei published Information 
the food indtwfTY and dixtribufion. 




I Ideally, applicants .should have Nome 
. knowledge of the food indualry and have 
; Hiinir wcperliwe in mrormatlon. libiary 
. work. 


The man or woman appointed will be 
1 iespon»Jl>le to Hu infaunal Urn nmnasei ..nd 
; HHBist him in mutniuinlng en ena<Mivc 
; wrvlce for scnlin management. 

I riftnr npplti, in h tifliia la FjqnJt SpiUn, 
■ him nr ifatnv. Ciiri by/ Ho 1 1. London. W.t4 

, anil bilef but loinnrehenslv* Utformatiou 
on adurutlon. nuallflcationR and rareer. 
Salary will be negotiated : panalon 'home 
end innue benefit a. 


Flinders University of 
South Australia 

(xuoceiuior to The University uf AdebtUle at 
Bedford Park) 


I Senloi lucu'lurerstLecturers in 
| Keontunics, Geography, History 

AppUcftiiorih in* Invited foi a number of 
appainrmoniK ax senior lecturer nr lertmei In 
the School ot Social Scienre* In the ebme 
ill.wipllue*. 


Since the second year and xubReqtient 
i-nurse* may yet be modified. nppIlcaUuus 
from ceudldutc.< with quallllcailuiiN lit any 
bmnch ui the above dliwtpLInes will be 
welouned However, in hlatory. other tbi«»';s 
being equal, an inceyfcit mainly to Australian, 
curly modern o- economic history, will be 
.ur advantage. Similarly. In geography un 
Interest niutnly in the humid iraplc*. or 
Mictul iuid urban geogiuphv u 111 be an 
advantage, in economic* no preferred fir Id 
is specified. 

Suluries; 

Senior Lecturer* IA6.660 x IAMB * A 7,000; 
Lecturer* * A4.806 s IA2241 SA6.346 

with supemnnumien on the F.6B.U. bnxla, 

The Flinders University of South Aimtialli 
l* the NUereasor to the Univenity of Adeiv. 
at Bedford Park. The University lx situate^ 


BadM Awk eeHB milea aeiiUk ei^hn 

centre of Adelaide. The academic work Is 
•iraanined in Sfihoolx of Language and 
Literature. 0wM Botm***. ktyateal Bolencex 
and BfohKrfral Sciences. New uulldlncx to 
huuse the. four aesdemto Sfcbeaki. the Lthnirv. 
Uio Regletrv am) the QbMb Imve been 
•Tuufiniolt#. Staton Bfofsapiws mi ata 
forty non-profeaaorial 
academic i— *— 


wemlc xtaff haTOL.. 

.ir hundred ttret-rear l_ 

postgraduate students have I 

for KKJ6. 


Tlie Huccexidul appUeanta hImriM be able 
*o take up doty early in 1067 out the date 
will be mrrsnged wtrh them after appointment 

A .statemeat gtvtnx fuller tnlotnnallon about 
the dcv'clopment of The Fllndcrx Unhcnrir.y uf 
South Australia, end getting out Oae 
information required or candidate* and the 
conditions of appointment, may be obtained 

%°%M StK; 

Amtuolta. or from the AmoctatJoo of_ 

commomveslth Unrvcrsjues (Bi>dch OOcoj 
M arlborough Houw, peawaL LonSm. B7w i 
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pm 1 ** 

We .boast no priming, mitrlunc. 
No stereotyped letter*. 

U+t ot vague companies. JMo 
fKMsonu liscd solicitation tools 
No salesmen, junior clerks or 
contact liaison men. No rock- 
haid programme plan. No vast 
touting on (lie market in search 
of jobs. 

I ot all of that, try the Ministry 
o! Labour or an employment 
agency. 

If vou have a high level 
of Management, technical or 
scientific skill and a clear recoid 
of achievement, perhaps career 
management is a better answer. 
Takes time. costs you money. 
Accepts only a few clients. But 

II work*. 

It works because we go through 
tough feasibility studies, thorough 
•research, highest-level contact. 
No master lists, no polished sales 
letters. Personal, professional. 
v;iMl> flexible day-to-day search, 
marketing and negotiation Pci- 
xonal meetings, direct calls. 
Miiglc letters backing up calls 
and meetings. One company at 
a time with hard infomiahon 
We will never impress you with 
our automation, our production- 
line whizzhang. Perhaps that 
i-* wliv out clients die on top 
of their respective and highly 
\:nied fields harning well, 
justifying mote. More icspoiisi 
hility. more scope, moic money, 
moie future. 

Individual men who work with 
our individual men in « shrewd, 
expert and proven professional 
pingramme which sifts lather 
than solicits. Goes aflei proposi¬ 
tion*. not fast jobs. Career 
management means just that 
The management and develop¬ 
ment of a. sound man s con¬ 
tinuing caiccr. 

To know about us simply tell 
us about youisclf- in full detail. 
Piompting a specific, thoughtful 
reply and a suggested quiet, non¬ 
committal meeting in London or 
Paris. No facade, no executive 
suites, no direct-mail techniques 
Just you. one of our two 
piincipals. and some blunt, 
purposeful discussion. You have 
nothing to lose but your mis- 
coneeplions, perhaps 1 

DAVID HOME 

INTERNATIONAL 

C AREER MANAGEMENT 

in. Sq Henri Pete. Perl* Me. Prance. 

Pai (n m-0fl-69 (U.K./I8TD: 010-331) 


St. Paul’s Girls’ School, 

Brook Green , Hammersmith , W.6, 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
exhibitions for Advanced Level Count* 
Mart inn in September. 1M6. will be awarded 
on tin- retain* of an examination to be held 
neat Mas Qirle not already in the school 
are eligible it bom after March 31. 1W0. 
Candidates must register by Friday. 

March 25th Further details may be obtained 
trom the High Mistress. 


The University of Hull 

Department of Political Studies 


Applications are tnvUed tor appointment to 
-- --^ ZMtgridllp.tnjPofifical Studies 


_ ■ invtl 

i Assistant Lm 
nabie from Oci 

with*¥i.S.U. benefit*. 
Further parttoutara may ha 

Hie undersigned, to wr- 

copies) should be sent 



„jtlone (six 

*Xhw 
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; Proposed University of 
I Bradford 


I (BRADFORD INSTITUTE OF 
■ TECHNOLOGY) 

; Department of Management and 
I Administration 

I Lecturer or Assistant Leeturer in- 


Statistics!Economic Statistics 


, Is required to teach Statistics to students 
, reading foL Masters and Bachelor* degrees in 
the above Department. Candida lea should 
• hold a Kuud honours degtee In which StaMsties 
I was a raajoi aubjevt eombined. if possible. 

I with a degree in one of the Social Sciences. 


Teaching expeiienoe win be an advantage. 
The succeAslul candidate will join a 
department which Is rapidlv establishing » 
national reputation in the -expnpdmg field 
ot management education. He will be - 
expected Yn undertake resenirh. and 
consultancy Is encouraged 
The Depultinent j& atimriiveiv Mtuaied in 
u residential submb of rhe cii\ mill eusy 
arre'-s to living unoininodHtioii in the 
Yorkshne dales 
Balaiv Scale* 

Lcctum. £1,(00 x CBS- C2.505. with un 
rllicienry bur at Hi. 165. 

Assistant Levtuiei £1.0&0 - £1.375. 

Application tut ms and turthei details may 
be obtained Hum the m*‘» ist.ru r. Bradford 
institute ol Technology. Bradford 7 
Ynikshire 

Anyone who would like to rili-oms the pair 
her« irV rtitikina s formal application mav write 
in ronhdeme in I'lulcssui 1 T Kvmpner. 
MHnuwcmeiii Centre, Mum Lane. Bradford a. 
Yoi kslntf. 


EDUCATION AND 
COURSES 

THE 

LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

The first post-graduate programme 
in business studies at the London 
Business School will start oil 
Septembci 28, 1966. 

This is it two-year programme 
open to those, with an honours 
degree granted by a recognised 
university or an equivalent qualifi¬ 
cation, who are interested in a 
career in business management. 
Exemption from the first year ol 
the programme may be granted to 
suitably qualified students. The 
programme leads to the degree of 
M.Sc. at the University of London. 
The closing dale lor applications 
is May l. 1966. 

The prospectus and application 
forms aic available from: The 
Registrar London Graduate 
School of Business Studies. 
28 Northumberland Avenue. 
London. WC.2 


Tuition at Homo . 

WoIms, Hull 'Ls? 2894' provides sucreaxtut ’ 
course* tor O.C.E {nil axanumng Boarda*. 
and tor Lonri-jn University External 1 

B Sc.Fcon,. B.A . B.D . B.Sc . LL.8. Degree*, 
xho Diplomas and Cei’iUcain ;.034 Woii m 
Hull 4’uden r fi pa»-»««! B.Sc Fcon. since 1906 
Tuition iiImi tor Lax, Statmr.c* beerersrlal* 
and other Protesfioriai Exam*. B 6 A., ere. 
Moderate tees, .n-milmem* If deni red 
Proxperni*. iron P. W Shan FlCcher. 

C B f, . II. B.. rune.pal Dept P.17, 

Wolsey Hall. Oxford 


I TRAVEL 


HOLIDAY PLATS IN SPAIN. 

Cooks have arranged 14 days holiday} 
In qualiiv flu is on the Costa Brava and 
Cos la Dorada. Travel b> air or owp 
car. priw-c» from about £30 per person. 
Resorts in Jude Palatuos. Playu de Aro, 
S'Agjro. Td-«:i and LJoret dc Mar, 
Blanca. Cnidei.iv Siige*. Cain tell and 
CambriN. Call ai any office or write 
stating whu-h rcsori and type of travel 
interests vou toXHOS COOK Si SON. 
LTD. (7Y'H KO). Berkeley Street. 
London. W.i. 


FOOD AND WINE 


Mackenzie’s Sherry 
Easter Tasting Bonus 


Industrial Officer— 

Isle of Man 

The I%le ot Mun Government icquues nn 
nilicer with wide practical expel iviice in 
industry and commerce, whote duties 
u ould be to help extstiUK mduvi i ius tu 
expand, attract new industnes. 
esipectally (hone likely to add skilled 
vuirkcis to the resident popululiun, 
encouume hi ms—existing or new -tu 
f\|Wiit advise un any Government 
.iftfiUtaTice. genera IIV to encouivae the 
Island's potential lot industry He would 
also be Secretary to the Industnul 
Advisory Council 

SalatH H 3.5IH) per annum on a iive-veut 
noti-pensionable rontiact with possibility 
ol exteiiNiou. 

Applications giving lull qualthcuiion* 
and uitineh of referees, to the Srneiury 
Civil Sriviie CommisKiou Guvernnu-nt 
Otlice Isle ot Matt. 


j For further 
i announcements 
: see pages 1064 to 1067 


i Services to Export | 

; The Exporter 's Club Garrard 5526 7 

: Otientntinn Courses Member*' Bar 1 

Clash I^nju.t^e Courses with Language 
• Luboiatoiv ' 

TInee weeks, six hour* dally: 

' March \M to Api-I 7 ... ... SPANISH 

April I’J lo Apt '1 *-!!'.GfcHMAN I 

Funi weekb, foui hours dally , 

! Mauli 3H to Apnl 23 h m ITALIAN ! 

! pm FRENCH ' 

Apnl 18 lo M.i> 13.am HERMAN . 

p.m. SPANISH l 


SPEND LI 'o SAVE 15s 9d 

This Eu-.ni we’re offering 'luee half 
butiles ol Macken/te s shen:ev for 
Iff* i>d Jims limn 'hev would normalll 
com vuu oiei the co'Jiuei. 

Uf.r } tin i:i (ft 

\ but El CiiiMdu! Usilii. Price I2*> Od. 
iNaunn; Fsnti Vpiv dm 
y liui Vumieri Choice 

UmihI Price lie. 9d. 
(Supenm AinrntUlado. Medium 
I Dot Vmuiet' 1 . Cream 

Uninl Price 128 Od. 
(Rme Old OIuiomi ahveeti 


Usual Totai: £1 15s. Od. 
BONUS TASTING PARCEL £t QR Od. 

(i bo* such of all :luee wines 
pom and bucking li-ee » 

SAVING TO YOU 158 Od. 


THF ECONOMIST INI fcLLKU- NCI UNIT 
wishes to uppol ol i»n iTonumic mm initial in 
I ns I’MJ.SM unci PublU.ition-. Depuitmetil The 
po-n piovldes wide scope toi u insatik man 
oi woman who ha* u degree in economic* 
a hair lur ihe pre*entatlon ot eronutmc and 
fitutiMical material and pioved experience in 
munmlthin ui pubhsliinu ru«* sulaiv nmiihc-s 
ilie.se requlremencs. the ptusperis toi a pcisuti 
with initiative are excellent 
Please wiite. Riving lull details ol 
■iukIiIicu tuni*, experience and piesen* salatv. 
in The Munagei Ptess und Publication'. 

Oepniiinent The MU. 27 bi. James s Pl.ire. 
Guidon SW1. 


' Home Study Courses 
B.Si . (Econ.) t.L.B. 

and otliei exteinul degrees of the Unlveis tv 
ul London Aho Acrnuntiioo . Heneiai yslup. 
Law. CtuliJiu, Banking. Inauranco. 

Maiket he; n C E and many (non-evnm ) 

' courses in business subiects Injudlne the 
, new SLockbmkeis' and Stocktobbcus' colnse 
, Wilte tiidav fui details m advice, suit in; 
subietts in which interested to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept G't°) Hr Alban*. 

or call at 30 (Jurcn Victoria Street, 

London h C * Citv «874. 

(Fuundad 1910 ) 


We won't tHiie you by exiolline the 
vii lues ol oui wines Entoy finding out 
lui yuurscll When vou Iiuvo dune so 
we will make ante vour uxua: wine 
mercnatii keeps stocks ot anv or ail of 
these wines toi \uu fusr send us u 
ctiequc. pn.su: »>t monev mdei tm tl lo: 

MACKENZIt K CO. LTD . 

Depatuneh! lit. 

20 Eus'Hieap 
Louden E C j. 

PS We can send a BONUS 
TASl’.NG PARCEL tn j tnend (oi you 
as um E.isre' Git: *:«h * oui cutuplimenw 
(odei appj.es U K only i 


l^’oposed University of 

Bradford 


(UKADFDKD INSTITUTE OP 
IECHNOLOGYI 

Depui tinent ot Management and 
Admumtiuiion 


lecturer or Senioi Lecturer 
m Marketing 


Application* are invited tor appointment a* 
Lecturer or Senior Ledurei in Marketing. 
Cundidaleb should have a good Honours 
Degree, probably id the Social Sciences or 
Stulixtlcs, with specltic expeilence of ihe 
application of quantitative techntquea m 

The Departmqnt is rapidly rlevelopino into 
n leading businefls school und gram has been 
received from the Foundation lor 
Management Education. The successful 
applicant will have the opportunity to j 
participate in the development of a wide 
runge at marketing courses at postcraduate 
level a» well as to sustain his own researrb 
and coniukancy. 

Appointment! will be made tn the 

2^™ to xi«.o 

£2 005: 

Senior Lecturer. £2,505 to £3.000 
(a maximum of £3.250 mav be preecrlbed for 
individual Senior Lecturers with particular 

/ e ?SSmencing ^lary will be fixed according 
‘ qualifications and experience. Particulars 
application forms may be obtained from 


iprovtakmal confidential enquiries tn 
whomitnx be eonslderlQff a formal 


from those 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Alrnobt uin .scientific und learned periodical!, 
proceeding:. tianMCtton*. etc. wanted 
H Pordes. 52»B Finchley Road London. 

N W 3. Tel . HAMpstead 4870. 

TOP PEOPLE'S SFCRT-.TARIES sire well 
placed generally by Stella Fisher Bureau In 
ihe Sr rand. 


8AVILE ROW CLOTHES Cancelled export 
older* direct trpm eminent taller* including 
p G Ande^on. Benson A Oledv, Huntsman. 
Kilgour & French, etc. 8ultk. overcoats from 
12 gn* RFOENT DRESS CO. (2nd Floor lift) 
14 Dover Hticei Piccadilly. London. W.l, 
HYDc Park 7100. 


Six Keys to Higher 
Productivity 


perer Kapitsa, In Lhe issue of MhicIi 19th. 
puis roiwgrd condition* for icversal of the 
(alllna oil of the productivity morease rate 
tn the USSR. For up-io-the-minute news of 
Soviet Ht« and thought read SOVIET 
WEEKLY In colour, Thursdays, 0d , from 
newsagents Subscrlplioh £1 a year. 

10*. 6n six months, w Od three months, 
from Soviet Weekly (E). 3 Rosury Gardens. 
London. S.W.7. 


Why do Crawford Homontop^ ^iyc you the bc*»f bargains in the world ? 
Partly because df tRrr 'cohirtectioti’ with'two large public companies who 
specialise in bulk buying at home and overseas. In fact, their buyers 
are prepared to travel to any part of the world—Japan, the United 
States and Canada; Italy, France, Switzerland, Chechoslovakia—you name 
it | With ihe result that we can offer you value-for-money treasures of 
an international range—furniture from Scandinavia, watches from 
Switzerland «M Rubshk radios from Japan, plate from Sweden, leather- 
craft from .Italy and, of course, a wide range of home products. 
And also because' we at Homeplan arc really interested in quality—in 
elegance, comfort apd efficient utiHty the modern way: We are Just as 
pleased to help you match that special fabric as to furnish and equip 
your entire boabe. The saving w yon vtUt be enormous. Up to five 

™» T&rt'jW! an - d i0 T ,lmes wtn 

The beat bamin| in the .world ? ajet us prove it to you. 

The addi«5liL» Crawford Street. London, W.l. 

Write, call or telephone AMR 3599. ,__ 






* 


\ 



Ornithorh) nchus Anatinus i Plat) pus) - uniting w Austrulm 


THE BROKEN HIU PROPRIETARY COMPANY LIMITED 

Essington Lewis House, 500 Bourke StfMt, Melbourne, Victoria. Australia 

Cable Addrut: 'HEMATITE', Melbourne 



MAJOR PLANTS 

Newcastle, New South Wales 
Port Kembla, New South Wales 
Whyalla, South Australia 
Kwinana, Western Australia 


OFFICES 

10N00N, NEW YORK, 


SINGAPORE. TOKYO, WEUINGTON 


Didrlbutor* throug h ou t the world 


■H2407 
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GettH#ftiost 
from your PAX* 



with 

Electronic dialling 


Shipton, originators of touch-dialling, have produced the world's most advanced 
range of fully transistorised electronic dialling instruments. You can have the full 
benefit of these remarkable, time-saving telephones on your own ‘Private Automatic 
Exchange.. . and this without any alteration to your present circuits or exchange 
equipment. Replacement of any existing telephone takes only a few minutes. 


EGAS (above) the best master instrument available, is an electronic loudspeaking 
telephone, with named-key calling to twenty extensions. Wrong numbers and use 
of the telephone directory are automatically eliminated. AUTOPAD (bottom left) 
adds named-key calling to an ordinary telephone. TOUCH DIAL TELEPHONE 
(bottom right) Ten numbered keys replace the normal dial. Once you have used this 
instrument you will not wish to go back to the dial. A loudspeaking version is available. 



Just tell yduf lntsrfti9| Telephoqp System 
Supplier wfatyw vfaffc or contact; 

•?: ■ \V . 


Automatioo(l^rjfactyring)Limited 

M«y*nd« Atmu*. 

v’« / . -ih y 1 ' 
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He lit his cigar in Birmingham 

ll r <5 SiiM gnm*... and this is Belgium! I nng (if’.n? Vo, n xho 

V „ — ^ rxcnilive .mi iai*l. >penl if ^hiik mrr his iMix'h. HcLixcd. 

self lo clinch Ilia! c onii.u t. Clad lo be away hum Iliu hn< 
j extra lime exec uhve .nr havel eiiMircs him. 

& / Tod.lV. it's f Ihm Ls dW'dV to better blMnevS. Private' rvr*f 




ll r S Mill going. ., and this is Belgium! I nng ( igai? Vo. cohort liip bv private 
r.xrc ulive ...n idi'l. > peril it going over his paper*. KHaxed. Collet img him¬ 
self lo i liiic :» lli.it t onii.u i. (il.id lo he away hum tliu hiMle. Clad of the 
ox(r,i lime c\ei u*ive .Ml havel eiiMircs him. 

Tod.iv, it’s rhocU away to better biMne*s. Private executive air h.ivel 
means motor car convenience, hut travel minus time. Means %/ 
there. ..so vou anise as hedi as you let!.'head that red < arpel. \\ iih an 
executive a ,< rail it will he with you all the wav'. Oilers an e less 
hnri/on ol n< w export opportunities, too. Like the world Im a m.id 
Incidenluilv, the most «iipriiahve of all private, rompanv exec ulive a raft 
is a Bca:;«e. I nr r tv ; - ernc.m.c c* . f . speed . . # economy ol nperaiiOi 
Beagle) out way lo hellei business, 


BEAGLE AIRCRAFT LIMITED 

SHORTIIAM AIRPORT. MIORFH AM-BY-Sf A •'MiSSTY • TCUPIIOM : .Mill 
KlAli'jBY AIKOOKOME > KIAIiSBY • IUCI i 11 KMliKE • ILILI’IIOM: 'm 
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The official mark of approval stamped on 
plant and components manufactured under the 
supervision of Vulcsn Inspecting Staff. 

When it comes to consideration of design and 
construction or inspection and certification of 
boilers and pressure vessels, no other company 
in Britain offers better service than the Vulcan 
Boiler and Genoral Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Their little mark of approval carries over a 
hundred years of experience behind it. The kind 
of experience that makes the Vulcan pre ; 
commissioning service a great aid to purchaser^ 
consultant, contractor and maker alike. 

Vulcan will check and approve production draw¬ 
ings, supervise construction and witness tests 
on completion of fired and unfired pressure 
vessels whatever tho size or specification. 
Vulcan has a headquarters staff of highly quali¬ 
fied engineers, and a large establishment of 
engineer surveyors and inspectors resident in all 
parts of the British Isles. It has its own metal¬ 
lurgical and chemical laboratories and the latest 
equipment for the non-destructive testing of 
materials. 

How does this service help you In particular? 

If you're buying plant Vulcan will ensure that its 
design and construction is sound, and able to 
give a safe-and useful life. 


If you’re a consultant or contractor. Vulcan will 
make certain that your specifications are rigidly 
adhered to. 

If you're a manufacturer. Vulcan's inspection 
service will be complementary to your own, 
giving double assurance that the job is com¬ 
pleted to contract standards. 

For all these reasons and many more consult 
Vulcan first. You'll find it pays. 

■If you would like to rgcpjya FftJEE a copV of 
"Vulcan ", a quarterly journal for all users of plant 
and machinery, write to us here at Manchester or 
get in touch with one of our Branch Offices 
which will be found in all the larger towns. 


Vulcan 

flRF SPECIALISTS 


THE VULCAN BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
DEPT. 42, 67 NINO STREET, MANC^SXSR 2 
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TRADITION, 

PRESTIGE, 

TRUST 

Each movement of "Nob” dancer is precise, 
accurate, and calculated, for this traditional 
Japanese dance demands flawless perform* 
•mePAftd when it comes to international 
; banking services, you can take advantage of 
swift and dependable services substantiated 
fttHtny years of outstanding experience... 
offered by Sumitomo Banks. 

THE 

SUMITOMO 

BANK, 

LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
175 krtMtoi In toy «ttl« ttrM|toi|t Jipw 
AFFILIATED BANKS: THE SUMITOMO BANK OF 
j CALIFORNIA, Head Office: San Francisco, Branch 
! Offices: Las Angeles, Crenshaw, Sacramento, San 
; Jose, fiardena: ■ BANCO SUMITOMO BRASILEIM 
SJL Head Office: Sao fade, Branch: Mercado 
im OVEKSEttCfFlOp:NowV«ttoMy,tonsK mo 
Brshch, Karachi Rep. 

LONDON BRANCH: Bucklersbury House, 

3 Queen Victoria $t„ London, E.C.4 


A lifetime on the 
sunny Costa del Sol 

or a month- 


in a superb Sofico 
apartment! 


Soflco are Spain's most prestigious apartment builders. Every 
property they Id or sell they back nith their own reputation. 
Through Sofico, a fully furnished, equipped and maintained 
luxury apartment, gloriously situated on the unrivalled Costa-del- 
Sot, can easily be within your reach, fur a month or for a lifetime I 
l or example: EL BORBOLLON 

Apartment block situated in the centre of Torremelinos com¬ 
prising I and 2 bedroom flats with bathroom, shower, living/ 
dining room. Fully equipped kitchen. Garage. Terrace overlook- 
ing the sea. 

Prices £2727 to £5606 
Estimated completion early 1967 

Soflco rents start at £4.0.0. per week in winter and £9.0.0. io 
summer. Purchase prices from £1900 to £10,000. 


By leasing your apartment to 
Soflco you can earn 10% return 
per annum on your, investment. 
Details from 


gMCO 

W (Gt. Britain) Ltd. DeptE 
1 Vere Street LONDON W1 
Tel: HYDe Perk «M5/28a0 . 

hi Peris, Bramah, Madrid 

State Whcrlfflr fo/taffr or letting. 1 


Shown here: Sofico** La Perta 




WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 


The 283-year old Mitsui Bank • 

The lirsl ^iilsui Exchange House was rounded in 1683. 
I Tom il lias grown a vast complex of industries, embracing 
every aspect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a central position 
in this great business group, it can be of special help to you 
in your dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and exchange. We are 
modern, fast, and conscientious. You'll find our branches or 
correspondent banks in every major city of the world. 


THE MITSUI BANK. ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: YURAKUCHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 
LONDON BRANCH; 

No. 36, King StfMt, London, E.O. 3 


OTHER OVERSEAS BRA NC HES: 

NEW YORK • BANGKOK (2) • BOMBAY~Tg|NGAPORE 
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HALIFAX 



Th« toorM't UrgMt SuiMinf Scdtty 

Shere* end Depeelte In tKf.SlMety era trvetee Investment. — Member ef 
the Building Societies Assesletts h . 

Head Office: HeMfct, YnrtwHre -* Lender, <MMt: SI Strand, W.C.1 
— 9 HeHes Street, CevMdlsh S^eere, W.l. — 4) Moorgete, E.t.1 — 
136 Kensingten Hl|h Serftfc-WA 



"A T4ME H0N0URE0 TRADITION” Expert banking service substantiated 
by decaaes tf experience bud know-how is the tradition of OAIWA BANK. 


We cater to your banking requirements, including general banking, foreign 
exchange «d trust tbreu^ : , { 

1 -iv 

Its DAIWA BANK 


LTD* 


OSAKA JAPAktt TftfX Of98M 
121 branch offices throughout Japan 
^ London Branch: TCLCX LM210YO ,. 

7i Btohopegaie, London, I.C.t. Ungfand 
Now York Pdp.OfSot: St BroBtfW, Maw YerM. N,V., U.S.A. 
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To make the tight move at the right time in your 
business, you need the right bank. Nippon Kangyo Bank 
is just that. NKB is Japan's Commercial Bank engaged 
in complete banking services for overseas businessmen. 

Nippon Kengyo Bank is fully equipped to serve you 
with prompt personal attention. Becked by 68 years 
of practical experience in fostering the Japanese econo 
my. a network of 1.200 overseas correspondents and 
over 14d branches throughout Japan, NKB ppts at your 
disposal. expert knowledge pf Japanese trade and 
businet^ '-■* ■ i;l> 1 •. 


Japan's Commercial Bank 




|At> OFFICE: Hit?iya,, Tokyo v 

kNCH: 22 Wood Street tendon, £.C, 2 
Tslesr 263459 LON : 

-W.aM; Street New York 9 

TAIPEI wmm*s l&Ai HaS. Ta*eei\ ! 
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Decisions are made 
in Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh cnqipanics are among 
America's largest producers of; 

aluminum • atomic reartcirs • coal 
electrical equipment 
fabricated structural steel 
food products 

industrial valves and meters 
mining machinery • oil 
plate and window glass 
railroad equipment • refractories 
rolling mill equipment • steel 

And within MM! miles of Pittsburgh, you'll 
find over half of America's manufacturing 
plant. Pittsburgh National Bank Is located 
in the heart of this industrial concentre* 

•ion. Because of our long-time participa¬ 
tion in the commerce of this dynjmic and 
diversified market, Pittsburgh National 
knows it well. May we share our firsthand 
knowledge with ymi? 

▼ 

PITTSBURGH NRTIONRL BANK 


Head Office: European Representative Office: 

Pittsburgh, |.*a. I1J U), U^»A. it) PlgLe.Vendpjne, Pans J , , / Tram# 

Cable u fcfRSTS ANK . - intone: RjcHt^u 97-B9 

Telex; 006-ftJJ Cable; PimtIANK lelex: 2 MW I 


m$. • Teld 11.411.717.586 


Over 

300 yfei 
fvc bt&kA 



Today, w»_are_«t!ll Jn thf lame business, 
but hdl'onfy in OOsfcOf 
not only in Jsptn. .. 



London Bronchi 3M5,Greshem Street, LendCbitC. 2 

Hong Kong Bronchi 259*255, Deo Vooux Rood, t&intral 
Now York Agency! •• 1 Chose Manhattan Plaze, NeofYotk 
Son ff cmstoco Bronchi 465 Cekfornio Street,,Son Francisco 


THE SBmKSkmrMr 

EMM-mpdA BMritfpNt' 

Irphckosi too M*r<id*u<fN, % 




New Yoik 4 •jchi.y 
lO“duri Pcv r SSenfuli‘.V Office 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL-THE PACE-MAKER 





JJ J J J JJ 


Now batteries make your life easier 


Rechargeable nickel-cadmium batteries are 
already providing greater mobility, greater safety in dozens of 
applications. Soon you'll be using them in hundreds more. 
Light compact nickel-cadmium cells small enough 
to fit into a whole host of portable tools and 
implements, made for recharging over and over again and 
built with nickel battery plates. 

Nickel—built-in long life, dependability and quality. 

Nickel adds quality—and International Nickel 
supplies British industry with quality nickel in its 
most useful types and forms. More than that, it 
backs these supplies with the benefit^ of over sixty years 
of world-wide experience and continuous programmes of 
research and market development designed to find 
new and broader markets for nickel-cohtainiri^j products. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL LIMITED THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SWt 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


the economist-extel 
indicator 

(I95J*M00) 


FINANCIAL 

TIMES 

(193$ b> 100) 


FT-ACTUARIES 

INDICES 

(April 10. 1962 = 100) 


1966 


Noon Close 


413 7 
413 5 
417-7 

417 I 

418 0 
418 6 


413 8 
41$ 3 
418 9 

417 2 

418 3 
418 2 


Yield 

% 

5 27 
$26 
5 22 
5-24 
5 23 
5-24 


Ord. 

Index 

345 8 
346* I 
349 7 
349 0 
349-7 
349 8 


Yield 

% 

5 82 
5-81 
5 75 
5-80 
5-70 
5-78 


500 

Sham 

112- 91 

113- 41 
113-98 
113-75 
113 79 
113-79 


Yield 

% 

S 39 
$36 
5 34 
5-35 
5 35 
5 35 


2* a % 

Consols 

Yield 

6 56 
6 56 
6 58 
6 58 
6 60 
6 65 


High, 428 6 (February 4, 1966) 
Low. 361-1 (July $. 1965) 


High. 359-1 
(May 3, 1965) 
Low, 313 -8 
(July 29. 1965) 


High. 117-11 (February 17, 1966) 
Low, 99 07 (July 29, 1965) 


Price*. 1965*66 


H.*h 


95*4 
86 ",* 
8H 4 

765.4 

75'* 
62 *4 
95 

963.4 
59*4 
88*, t 
56> e 
41 


89" 
90'0 
I04* 4 
98*4 
•02 * # 
98*4 
83 

I04J 0 

60 

<S*4 


Low 

90?, 

7V< 

7I' 2 

70*4 

56', 

88*4 

90*4 

sn 

85'fl 

87*4 

99 

94», 

97 

92*, 

67*, 

98 5 e 

47', 

-g'2_ 


BRITISH FUNDS 
DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


_i Bonds /'a'. _ 

Savings Bonds 3%.1960.70 

.1965-75 
.1976-79 
1970-88 
1960-90 


Savings Bonds 2«]%.1964-67 

Savings Bonds 3%... ‘ 

British Electric 3%.. 

Savings Bonds 3%... 

British Electric 3',% 

British Tranrport 3% 

Funding 4%. 

Funding 6%.1993 

British Gas 3%.]990-95 

, Treasury . 

1 War Loan 3',%. 

Consols 2*7%. 

Australia 3*4%. 

Birmingham 4*4%_ 


I-rite. 
Mar. 
2 . 

1966 


95 •*ji 

85", * 

79«j* 

74’,* 

73* 2 

59*4 

947,4 

915,4* 

55'4 


Price, 

Mar. 

9. 

1966 


95 

85*,4 

787,* 

74', 

727, 

58*4 

94't 

90*4* 

55' 4 


Net Red. 
Yield, 
Mar. 9. 
1966$ 

£ s. d. 


Australia 6%. 

Bristol 6',%. . 

New Zealand 6%. ... 
Northern Rhodesia 6% 


LCC 2%.. 


. 2008-12 

83*8* 

: 82*4 

6 14 

.after I9S2 

53' 4 

| 52*4 

3 18 10 6 15 


38* 

1 37',* 

3 18 1 6 12 

..1965-69 

89*8 

89'e 


..1967-70 

89*4 

89', 


.1974 

too 

100 


...1974-76 1 

96*4 

96U 

6 16 

.1975-77 

97', 

97 

19 

. .I976-E0 

94*4 

94*4 

12 

. .1978-81 

71 

71 

9 17 

. .1988-90 

99«] 

99*8 

6 18 

1987-92 
ateV 1920 

SI 

43'a 

SI 

42*4 

7 0 


Prices, 

1965-66 

Last 

Dividend 
(0) (b)(c)' 
% 

ORDINARY 

STOCKS 

bnNkb, UiSCOuNl A 


Apr, 6 

! Mar. 2 

Mar 9, 

Mar. 

1966 

High 

Low 

HP 

1965 

1966 

j 1966 

% 

67/9 

53/" 

7' 2 b 

Barclays. 

. £1 

56/- 

' 67/- 

67/9 

4 1 

!>2/6 

39/3 

2']0 

L'oyds. 

. £1 

41/6 

' S0/3 

50/ 3 

4 6 

70/5'a 

H/2'4 

3»,0 

Martins. 

.5/- 

15/6*4 

l 18/7*2 

' ie/7*> 

(4 0) 

61/9 

50/9 

2 0 . 

Midland. 

..(1 

SI/6 

6I/- S 

61/9* 

4 5 

75/9 

62/6 

4 n 

Nat. Provincial ... 

. a 

66/6 

71/6* 

, 71/9* 

4 9 

68/9 

47/6 

6* | b j 

Westminster *B\ ... 

.£1 

54/9 

67/9 

68/9 

4-4 

50 - - 

i 39/3 

, 8 b 

Australia A N. Z... 

£1 

4-1/6 

49/6 

49/9 

4 8 

37, \ 

27/9 

• 6 b : 

BOLSA. 

. £1 

33/3 

33/6" 

32/-* 

5 9 

L26 V 

! £2I**,« 

if2-27' 3 r 1 Bank of Montreal. . 

$10 

, 23", 6 

l£23*4 

<£24*4 

3 1 

51/ - 

40/6 

1 5**6 

Bank of New S Wale 

- £1 

41/3 

40/3 

! 40/6 

4 0 

44/6 

37/- 

j 6 b 

Barclays DCO. 

..£1 

39/1 

43/- 

' 43/9 

5 3 

53-6 

41/6 

7 1 j /j 

Clint rei ed. 

. Cl 

1 46/6|| 

50/9 

51/3 

5 9 

Mi'« 

£B> 4 

6/6 b 

Hongk'g. A Shang . . 

525 

£9' a 

£9*t 

£9T e 

4 6 

32/3 

24/6 

I 6 a ' 

Nat. Com. 8k. Scot. 

10/- 

27/6 

, 28/9 

, 28/6 

4 2 

£32' 8 I 

It 26'i 

$2 60c . 

Royal Bk. Canada.. . 

.510 £28*4 

j£29'. 

;E30'|* 

2 9 

60/- 

51/9 

10 b ' 

Siandmd Bank. 

.£1 

57/9 

1 5B/6 

»/- 

5 9 


30/3 

14/8*4 

35/10', 

t ;/6 

M/9 

H/6 

18/- 

13/- 

19/6 

14/9 

!8/4'i 

15/1'i 

HP 

65/6 

17/7'j 

16/7*2 

59/7', 

27/9 

26/1 

10/9 

16/10*2 

25/6 

27/3 

24/6 
22/6 
48/- 
49/1i, 
•7/3 

19/1 

26/6 

M/3 

S /3 

50/- 


23/3 

10/1', 

26/6 

47/- 

42/3 

8/9 

13 /- 

13/6 

14/6 

n/9 

! r* 

•6/7*, 

17/4'a 

50/3 

13/4*2 

13/- 

I 47/3 
I 19/4', | 
10/10*, 
6/1 
•2/3 

. 18/6 1 
| 20 /- 

18/10*2- 
16/10*2 
36/3*4 * 
41/3 

i2/io<2: 


7*2<i Hambros.5/ 

S a | Hill, Samuel.5/- 

24 r | Montagu Trust .., 

3', o Schrodrrs . 

6*46 | Union Discount .. 

1 b , Bowmaker. 

Lombard Banking 
Mercantile Credit 


27/- 


11 
10 
12', b 

14 b 

2*i o 

12 b 
5 0 
B o 

4 a 
6', a 
4*i« 

14 0 

3*3 

8 

12 b 

5 b 

15 
15 


.5/- 

12/7*1 

5/- 

31/6 

, £1 

59/- 

..£1 

45/9 

V- 

10/- 

.5/- 

16/- 

.5/- 

14/6 

5/- 

• 7/3 


• M/6 

! 19/9 

lJ?^i 

i m/s'. 


8*4 0 

10 0 
5 0 
6'j 0 
3*4 0 
10 b 

12 0 
7 b 
6I40 
IS 0 
25 o 


BREWERIES, Etc. 

Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Bass, Mttchels & B.. 5/- 

Charrington United. .5/- 

Distillert.10/- 

Guinneta.5/- 

Scottish ANewc. Brew. £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread 'A*.5/- 

BIHLDING, PAINT. Etc. 

Associated Portland.. .£1 56/6 

BPS Industries.10/- 25/9 

Richard Costain.$/- 24/6 

Cnttall Hop*.5/- 8/71, \ 

International Paints . .4/- 14/10', j 

London Brick.5/- 23/3 I 

Rugby Portland.5/- 


12/44 
• 5/3 
I3/4*, 1 
22/9 
20/3 
60/6 
M/9 
M/-* 


29/3 
' ‘2/74 

I 35/1*2 
60/3 
, $ 0/6 
, 10/3 
! 15/9 
' 16/9 
: 18/3 

M/3 

15 /- 

13/3 

20/I*, 

17/7', 

59/6 

14/7*2* 

14/44 


28/9 

12/6 

35/11, 
60/6* 
50/3 
10/44 
15/104 
16/10',' 
18/6 ' 

14/6 ' 

14/10*, 

13/6 

20/74 

17/4*2 : 

59/6 

M/74* 

14/44 


. Rugby Port 
; CHEMICAL 


Albright & Wilson...5/- 

Borax Dofd.5/- 

Fisons.£ I 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

ORAPERY 6 STORES | 
Boots Pure Drug. . .5/- 
Momague Burton... 10/- j 

Debenhams.10/— 

Grattan Warehouses .5/- 
GUS ‘A’.5/- 


26/14 

! 23/3 
I 19/44 
i 53/6 

i«8 

y 

! 25/6 
33/3* 
35/6* 
43/- 


51/6 , 

24/- •' 

2I/I0*, 1 
6/3* , 
. . *5/44 ' 

2?/M4*| 21/34*j 


51/6 

23/3 

21/74 

6/3V 

15/94 


• 19/- 
i 19/3 
i 43/3* 

. 41/44* 

| M/6* 

1 18/4*2 
J 23/9 
34/14 
41/9 
I 48/10'j 


, 18/104 
1 19/3 
41/3* 
41/7*2*, 
14/6* 

I8/4*] 
24/3 l 
34/l'j 

44/9 

, «v- 


4 2 

4 0 
3 4 

3 3 

5 0 
7 2 

6 6 
5 9 
5 4 

S 2 
$ 4 
5 6 

5 0 

6 0 

4 7 

5 5 

5- 6 

3 9 

4 6 
4-6 

6 4 
6 5 

4 8 

3 5 

5 6 

4 2 

5 I 

6 0 
5 2 

3 3 
3 7 

6- 3 

W 


0 9 

r 1 

17 
14 

I 5 
17 
I 9 
I I 
I 5 

1 6 
17 

2 4 
2 0 

3 4 

1-7 
2 2 
3 1 

1-8 
12 
1-1 
I I 

1 3 

2 3 
1-4 

1 2 
1-7 

2 1 


Prices, 1965-66 
High Low 


1 Last ■ 

•Dividend; ORDINARY 
;o)(b)(r: STOCKS 

. % I 


Price. 
Apr. 6, 
1965 


Price, 
Mar. 1, 
1966 


Price 
Mar. 9, 
1966 


nrar 

Mar. 9. 
1966 


[Cover 


Bargaii 

Marlce- 


10,787 

11,091 

10.885 

12.177 

11.700 

10,944 


Gr oss Red 
Yield, 
Mar. 9. 

1966 
£ s. d. 

6 13 10 
6 17 3 
6 15 9 
6 15 10 
13 
12 
4 6 
6 M 
6 10 


Cove 


25/3 

41/- 

33/3 

23/3 

71/3 

,63/9 

£18",* 

1 42/6 
30/3 

$5/6 | 

77/1', 

13/1*4 

83/6 

31/7'a 

18/6 

SO/IO'] 

52/- 

63/9 

112/1'] 

38/7*] 

I8/7*] 

42/9 

61/6 

76/- 

39/9 

41/6 

9 /- 

14/- 

26/3 

8/6*4 

35/6 
63/3 
25/6 
25/3 
29/9 
12/6 
•5/7'i 
56/3 
19/6 
61/9 j 
17/10', 
45/- 
72/9 
28/3 
48/6 
14/9 
21/4'] 

38/- 
7/9 
40/3 
M/4', 
•0/1 1 , 
12/10', 
59/6 
33/IO* 7 
32/1', 
5/9 
35/3 
•/Ml . 
Vl‘l 


26/6 

18/- 

44/- 

44/3 

;£M»4 

lip 

| 38/- 
61/7', 

' 9/6*4 
; 60/. 
21/4', 

s M/7'] ! 
35/3 
37/- 
44/- 
101/- 
29/3 
II/- 
33/- 
44/- 
52/3 

30/9 
30/1', 
6/1 
11/0*4 

'5/8*4 

np 

17/6 
19/9*4 
•8/3*4 
9/6 
9/- 
44/6 
11/9 
j 48/9 
•3/7'g 

34/1'a 

56/9 

20/9 

38/6 

10/4', 

M/3 

28/- 

6/8I4 

32/4', 

9/- 

7/3 

8 / 10 ', 

50/6 

25/9 

26/- 

12 /- 

28/9 

6/3 

M/9 


t3»»o 
I6* 4 b 
2 9b 


•8*»fr ! Houte of Fraser.5/- 23/9 22/l0« s 23/3 

11*40 { Marks A Spencor ‘A’.5/- 34/6 38/10*] 38/10'a 

7*, b ! United Drapery.5/- 28/3 31/3 3l/7* 2 

1 *i a ; Woolworth.5/- 19/7*] 19/10*] 19/9 

t3'|fl | Bnuth Petroleum ...£l Sl/3* 69/6f 70/l0»]f| 

Burmah Oil.£1 49/3 58/101,*] 59/7',* 1 

Royal Dutch.20 H. £I5’| |£l8>e 'tl/*®,* 

Shell 1 ransport.5/- 32/10*, 39/7*s 40/l'i 

Ultramar.10/- 28/4*, 21/10*, 22/- 

EUCT8ICAL A RADIO 

AEI.£1 

BICC.£1 

Crompton Parkinson.5/- 

Decca.10/— 

EMI . 10/- 

EUiott-Automation .$/- 

“ - ..£1 

£1 

..£1 


7-0 

M 

S 6 
7 4 
34 
6-1 


8 a 

12 0 

5 0 

11 J J o 

7*, b 

80 

6 n i English Electric 

3 0 1 General Electric.. 
$ 9 t a 1 C. A. Parsons 


10 b | Philips Lamp Works. 1011. 

8*, a Please/.10/- 

20 c ! Pye (Cambridge) .... 5/- 

25 b . Radio Rentals.5/- 

5 0 A. Reyrolle.£1 

15 o’ Thom Electrical.5/- 


46/- 

69//',* 

13/9*4 

70/6 

26/9 

IS/9 

3 Xi, 

.38 

34/4', 

16/- 

40/7*, 

50/- 

65/6 


48/3* 

69/6 

11/6*4 

79/6 
28/J 
•2/1 •]* 
46/3* 
49/6 

nr 

40/4*, 

60/7*, 

65/3 


3 « , Babcock A Wilcox ..Cl 

4 0 • John Brown.£J 

8 b 1 CammeR Laird... .5/- 

5 a Internar. Combust..,. 5/- 

H40 Swan Hunter.£1 

2 0 John Thompson.$/- 

3 Mo Coventry Gauge.... 10/- 

t7*,b Alfred Herbert. £1 

;*,« , Allied Ironfounders. .5/- 

b i Averys.$/- 

a I B5A.10/- 


34/3 32/9 

37/10*, 30/11, 
8/3*4 6/6*4* 


1 j George Cohen.$/- 

1 ! Davy-Athmore.5/- 


15 
10 
10 
II 

5 0 i Guest, Keen.£1 

6 a , Head Wrightson.$/- 

7*,0 Metal Box.£1 

6 0 ; Ransome B Maries... 5/- 

8 a t Ranbld Chains.£1 

3 a ' Tube Invtstmenu.£1 

2',0 ! Vickers.£1 

7 0 i Ward (Thos. W.)... .£1 
IJ n Watlman Eng. Corpn. 5/- 

5 a . WoodalUDuckham.. .5/- 
1 POOD A TOBACCO 

13 0 j Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 20/6 

20 0 Assoc. British Foods. .1/- ' 7/7', 

6', 0 I Bovnl. £1 | 36/3 

J4», 4 b j Brooke Bond *B*.5/- M/7' 2 

II a I Fitch Lovell.2/6 ( 7//*, 

2';0 international Stores..5/- 9/3 

5 0 1 J. Lyont 'A'.£1 52/-II 

10', <> Kankt-Hovii.10/— J 29/9 

7 b Reckitt A Colman.. 10/- 28/3 

10 0 Spillers.£/- 15/4', 

2 o Ta:e A Lyle . £1 31/- 

I7'j 0 Trvo Stores.I/- 7/5*4 

14 c 1 Unigau*.5/- 13/- 


u/1 

,r 

53/l'i 
24/3 
22/6 
20/6 
10 /- 
12/10* 
48/- 
19/- 
55/11, 
•6/4», 
38/9 
59/-* 
23/6 
42/9 
11/9 
15/6 


11/2*4 
17/10',! 
6/5*4 | 
32/-* 
59/3 
20/9 
25/3 
26/9* 
M/3 
9/6 
48/9 
M/9 
58/- 
• 4/9 
41/3 
62/3 
23/3 
42/3 
11/9*. 
17/6 

36/5*.. 
6 / 10 *, 
37/6 
10/10'. 
9/1», 
•2/7', 
51/9 
27/9 
29/6 
I2/3 4 
32/- 
10 /- 
11/9 


50/- 
69/6 
M/9»4 
80/- 
31/- 
•2/4',* 
47/6* 
51/3 
59/- 
114/- 
35/4* 2 - 
I l/7'i 
42/M, 
60/6 
67/6 

32/3 ! 

*6/8*4* ■ 

•7/?o1,j 

32/6*' j 

60/- I 

21/7', 
24/9 . 

27/7', 
12/6 
9/6 
48/3 
ll/10'i 
58/3 
14/9 
41/6* 
61/9 
24/0*4 
42/3 
11/3 
•7/6 

36/3' 

37/6 

'J/J' 

12/7* 

52/6 

28/2', 

29/6 

12/5'. 

30/9 

to/- , 

M/7'i 


5-2 

4 6 
44 
41 
4-8 
4-2 

5 5 

3 3 
4-2 
2 8 

4 0 
8i 

5 3 

3 3 
2 2 

6 2 
7 0 
90 
67 
(9 0) 

j ft 

1 5-4 
5 8 
. 4-5 

4 7 

i <i 9 


5- 

5 

6 
4* 

5 

4 

5 

8 3 

5 9 

6 7 
6 0 

4-4 

4 4 

6- 4 

5 3 

4 3 
4-4 

51 

5 7 
4 7 

52 

6 5 
3 0 
6 0 


13 

IM 

18 

13 

2 6 
II 
21 
J 2-0 


15 
2 0 
1-7 
2 1 
1*4 
18 
19 
27 

i-a 

2 3 
IB 

1- 3 
2 5 
31 
4 5 

14 
2 1 
0 4 
II 

0 5 

19 

16 
18 
17 
If 

2 - 2 
I 1-2 

2 0 
1-3 
1-7 

17 

1- 9 
I 9 
0 5 

18 
0 9 

1 3 

2 1 

20 

15 
19 
2 *6 

15 

16 
1-6 
2 2 
2 3 
II 

2- 4 
1-8 


OREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


har 2 
- Frcs 


Mar. 9 
Frcs. ; 


RANCE 

ir Liquide... 
lanquedePens 

'•troen. 

. F. Petrole.. 

G d’Elect, 
lachtnes Bull. 

'echmey. 215 

'Hntempi- 260 

hone-Poulenc 290 

I.M. 309 5 

Saint>Gobain . 182 1 

Isinor 106 51 

107 9 


I 

549 
243 
188 j 
194 5 
592 
178 


High 
Low.. 


I GERMANY 

530 ‘AE.G. 

236 { Bad'che. Amlin 

183 ! Bayer. 

188 S| Commerzbank. 
576 Deutsche Bank. 
175 Hoechsc Farb. . 
201 Kundenkredit . 
249 , Loewenbrau... 
276 5j Mannesmann .. 

305 Siemens. 

180 I Thyssen-Huetce 
103 ' Volkswagen .. - 
104-7 l Hcrstatt Index 

112 1 (26 1.66) High . 

93 49 (20 7 65) 1 Low. 

Dee. 31, /9A5-/0D. Dec. 


480 478 


; HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 


t/d 1 n.is.w., 361 1 J9«‘ 

460'. 1 Amster.Rot Bk. [FI. 50* t TI. 49 

354', 353 | Bijonkorf . . 

434 432 ' Hemekens 

480 482>. lnterume(FI.50) 1.191 

463 459',; K. N. Hoogoven 

365 363 ; Kon. Zout-Ket. 

980 980 I Philips (FI.25).. 

162 tS7'i; Robeco (FI.50). F1.226 

520', 521 '11 Thomassei * A “ 

165', I 161 ! Valeurep. _ 

488 I 482 j Zwenenbf(FI20 )[P1.176 1R.I78 

93-48 92 55 Index. 309 ) 310 3 

High . 370 9 {2.3.65} 

Low. 299-6 (16.12.65) 

I9S3-I00. 


Mar 9 

% 

358*4 


FI. 50* 

543 

jrl. 49 

535 

490 

, 491', 

: M9I 

pi.188 * 

449 

445 

, 775 

, 762 

|fi. 120 

FI. 120-2 

FI .226 

ffl.224 

H 90 

K 90 

pi. 64-4!Fl. 63-4 


05 22 (8.1.65) 

86-85 (4.1.66) 

t. 31, 1959=100. 


ALT Lire Lire 1 BELGIUM Frcs. 

in. Generali 113,950 109.990 ' Arbed ' 4,825 

Ireda. 3.830 ’ 4.425 1 Bque. Soc. Gen. 1 4.315 

.dison. 3.200 I 3,082 Cimenc'iesBriq. 1 2.825 

iat. . 2.948 ! 2,841 Cockenll - Oug. j 1,562 

insider... 937 I 923 Esperance Long 2,050 

Centrale .. 10,410 10,385 Hoboken..... 5.730 

lontecatim .. I 2.045 > 1,971 I Innovation .... 3,650 

otta. 17,600 i 16,301 Petrofina 1,930 

Xivetci.1 3,915 ; 3,650 Photo Gavaert. ' 2,076 

Irelli S.p.A... ! 4,118 I 3.93S Soc. Generale . 116.600 

*“ 1 394 , Sofina. 9,660 

Un. Miniere 1/10 i 654 


frcs. SWEDEN 
4,785 Alfa Laval B.... 

4,305 Aaee. 

2.800 Electrolux 

EricssonB.Kr.501 


lie Viscosa 
Index .... 
High . 


4,118 
420 
. 5.079 

73 61 
74 05 . 

49 53 (14.1. 65l 
Jon. 2, 1962=100. 


4,832 

7/04 


1.580 
2.050 
5,790 

3.580 
1,920 
2.040 
16.125 
9,700 

890 


Grangesberg . 
md. Banker 


Kr. 

290 

400 

193 

245 

290 

174 

101 

182 

203 


Kr. 
290 
395 
191 
247 
287 
166 
180 
172 
197 
240 40 


High. 
Low., 


96 14 96 02 

. 105-4 ( 8.1.65 ) 

94 0 (15.12 65) 
Dec. J/. 1963=100. 


Skand. Bsnken. 

Sv. Celluloaa .. 

Sv.Handelsbank | 
Tandscfc.B.Kr.50 

Index . 241 91 

High . 267 70 

Low . 238-72 (23.4.65) 

Dec. 29. 1956=100 . 
NORWAY % Vo 

BergenaPnv'bk.l l50 | 147*, 

Borrecaard... 1 165 164 

Norsk Hydro.. 1 230 225 


* Ex dividend, t Tax free, f The net redemption yields allow for tax at 8s. 3d. in £. II Ex capitalisation. T Ex rights, Equivalent to 8 0 sterling. (0) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend. 
<e) Year’s dividend, (e) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Zambian tax. (I) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or passed, (p) Resulting from split of Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyaaaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. "* Yields in brackets are 
on forecast dividend. 
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THE ECONOMIST MARCH 12, 1966 


Prices. 1965-44 


High 


Dividend' ORDINARY 
;(oMb)(c> STOCKS 
Low % 




Brit. Amir, Tobac... 10/— ■ 48/- 


0»l1gli»r.10/- 

Impbnal Tobacco.£1 


21/9 

48/1 


Priee. | Price, 
Fob. 23.1 Mar. 9, 

1984 | 1964 


. 68/IO*i *9/7*7 
26/9 ,26/11*4 

63/10*2. 64/6 


lift 

X 

97/6 

i 

1 30/9 
' 62/3 

| 12 /- 

jt 

.;p 

| 14/6 
27/10* 

1 

M/- 


43*| a 


Britannic.5/- 

Commerical Union . .$/- 

Equity 8 Law Life-5/- 

Gonoral Accidont_5/- 

Guirdian .... 


Poor I. 

Prudential 'A'. 

Royal. 

Royal Evcltange ... . 
MOTORS 4 AIRCRAFT 


7*a* 


42/3 44/9 44/9 


90/- 

49/9 


103/9 

49/9* 


105/- 

49/9* 


Y*oM, 
Mar. 9. 
1966 

8 


5-3 

5 0 
1-2 

39 

3-9 


Conor 


Prices, 1965-66 
High j Low 


idondl OROINARY 
(U(c)| STOCKS 


Divi 


Prico, Prico. 

Apr. 6. Fob. 23 
1965 1966 


PrJ«o, | Mar. 9, 
Mar. 9. ! 1966 
.966 JJ 


IS 

2-1 

1-4 


102/6 

48/6 

20/9 

38/9 

16/6 

23/l'i 

I4/7*, 

n/i'i 


85/6 

27/l'j 

16/- 

27/- 

12/3 

16 /- 

2I/I*a 

M/4«i 


10 * ib 
4*«b 
12 b 
5 4 
15 0 
II o 

9 o 

10 o 
25 


5/- 9 

10 *, 

I 0 'i 

2 4 


18/- 

15/1*2 

3*1 o 

£1 121/3 

jl 20 /- 

118/9 

4-0 


25/4‘, 

11 / 1*2 

20 b 

1 /- JO*, 

52/3 

■ S < 5 

4-2 


43/7'i 

34/9*, 

8*4 j* 

1/- ' 29/6 

38/- 

■ 38/6 

3 5 


36/l«i 

30/- 

10 b 

W« 

1 

tad 

• 

35/3 

36/- 

4 9 



7*. 

8 -45b 

.£1 73/3 

,76/3 

74/9 

5 0 


12/3 

8/3 

10 b 

5/- 15/- 

16/7*7 

16/3 

It 

19 

(320/- 

218/9 

50 o 

5/- 14/8*4 

I3/4*j 

13/6 

7 4 

16 

. 24/1*2 

17/- 

16*3 b 

3/- 30/- 

19/6 

30/6 

2 9 

■ 3-9 

115/3 

, 86/6 

21 *4 b 

4/- 7/1*, 

8 /- 

. 7/9*4 

2 0 


146/3 

98/9 

15 o 


Loyland Motor*.£1 

Bristol Aeroplane... 10/- 
Hawkor Siddoloy... .£1 

RolU-Royco.£l 

Dowty Group.10/- 

Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 

loseph Luca* .£1 

Triplex Holding* . .. 10/— 
PAPER 4 NEWSPAPERS 

Financial Now*.5/- 

Fmancial Times.5/- 

Intornat. Publishing.. 5/- 
Now*. of tho World.. $/- 
W. H. Smith 4 Son 'A*. £1 


.»/- 

.£1 


Thoimon Org'n. 

Bowater Paper... 

British Printing.5/- 

Buntl Pulp.5/- 

Rood Paper.£1 

Wiggins Teape 


.£1 


53/6 

15/10*1 : 

29/10*1 

35/10*2 

I7/I0*i 

29/4*, 

31/9 

24/1012 

44/9 

66/9 

15/9 

27/3 

53/- 

20/3* 

45/9 

19/3 

27/9 

51/6 

46/9 


23/- 1 

»! 

I & | 

32/6 

9/6*4 

, ft! 

• 19/4 

2 ft 

38/9 

M /6 


Wiggl 

STEEL 

Colvilloa.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Stool.£1 

South Durham.£1 

Scot! Co. of Wales.... £1 

Stewart* 4 Lloyd*.£1 

John Summer*.£1 

United Steel.£1 

MISCILLANfOOS 
Aa*oc. Britiih Picture. 5/- 
Aaaoc. Televiiion ‘A' 5/- 

Wm Baird.£1 

Beech am Group ... 5/- 

Bookers.10/- 

Bntiah Match.£1 

British Oxygen,.- V- 

Britith Rope*.$/- 

Butlm’s.I/- 

Oa La Rue.10/- 

Drages.5/- 

Gesteuinr'A'.5/- 

Glaxo.10/- I 31/3* 

Harrison4Cr.Defd...£l i 42/3* 
Hoover ‘A’.5/- ' 45/1 


42/7*1 

l5/4»i 

27/9* 

29/9 

22/3 

41/3 

61/6 

18/9 

24/6 

41/9 

20/9* 

54/Mi 

li/9 

36/3 

61/9 

SO/9 


53/1 *l 
18/9 
37/6 
45/3 
15/7*1 
28/7* 
30/6*4 
22/1 

41/- 

61/- 

18/7*, 

24/3 

41/9 

21 / 6 * 

54/9 

12/9 

36/3 

64/6 

50/3 


28/6 

• 25/3 
19/3 
18/- 
19/- 
32/3 
30/3 

; 19/1 
23/10*? 
I4/2I 4 
28/1'? 
I9/I0'i 
19/- 
4I/I»i 

‘ 9/1 '1 
II/- 
10/9 
27/6 
16/10*1 
25/J 


' 31/7*, 31/9 

22/4*, 22/9 

22/10'j 21/10*1 

, 21/3 20/9 

21/10*,*- 23/6* 


30/9 
30/9 
11/9 

28/71, 

19/6*4* 

30/9 

27/6 

ll/l'l*' 

r. i 

14/3 
8/7'i . 
27/l0»i 
*5/9* j 
22/- I 
37/4* a j 
52/4 
40/-* 


28/7», 

28/6 

28/71, 

28/9 
21 /-* 
30/6 
27/6 
1 3I/I'i* 
34/-* 

15/9* 

22/9 

37/6 

52/3 

39/9* 


4 3 

7 2 
6 4 

4 9 

5 8 
5 5 
5 5 

(5 6 ) 

3 0 

3 1 

5 6 

6 2 

4 0 
6 5 

5 5 

24 
5 3 
5 6 

10 I 
12 3 
3 7 

11 6 

8 5 
8 4 
10 8 
10 I 

5 2 

5 4 

s* 

8 I 

6 6 
5-9 
5 6 
5 7 
S 4 

3 8 
40 
4-3 

4 1 
4 3 


9?/I 
41/3 
*7/- 
29/l'i 
*4/10*1 
19/4', 
2^/6 
* 2 /- 
I9/6V 
20/1*2 
25/4* 

i2/- 

3*/9* 

ll/l'l 


9B/6 
27/9 
17/9 
15/4*2 
I3/7', 
21/1*1 
31/6 
• 2/6 
22/6 
: 16/IV 
21/9 
i 37/3*4 

■X 

lt/« 


bri/i* 

95/9 


ill5/- 

22/9* 

113/9 


2 9 
2 7 
18 
1-7 
2 0 
1-4 
18 

4*5 

1-5 

1-5 

: 0-4 

, 0-7 

10 

10 

1- 3 

1-1 

I 1-0 

2- 9 
I 2-1 

2-4 
IS 
2-1 
1-9 
l-l 
1-8 
1-2 
1-7 
, 2-9 
i 2-7 

I 2-1 

. ''I 


116/3 
153/9 
4S/7*i 
, 86/I0* 
234/3 
75/- 
15/3 
74/- 
193/9 
|| 2 I 0 

24/4*7 

35/l*i 

21/6 


91/10*, 
121/3 
101/10*2 
1 60/- 
198/9 
I 38/- 
H/3 
' 51/3 
142/6 
!$IS4 
, 14 /- 
24/3 
, * 1/9 


44/- , 15/- 

21/9 16/9 

18/3*4 ! *1/3 
17/7*2 29/3 

17/- ; 44/1* 

32/4 24/6 


140 b 
45 a 

8*4 b 

200 b 
22*4 b 
7*i c 
60 b 
60 0 
S3 05c 
42*2 b 
12*7 b 
35 e 

Nil b 

4 a 

5 C 
II c 

7*i b 
7 b 


1 139 / 4*7 
:i13/i'i 
85/- 
!235/- 
' 68 /- 
14/- 
66/J 


42/3 33/- ! 7 b 

18/7*, I I2/I0*i; 7*a 0 

22/9 * 18/3 1 IB'je 

66/3 • SO/- | 12 b 

2I/I0*,, *6/7', ; 4*ie 
13/7*1 10/2*4 8 a 

47/4*7 ' 36/4*! ’ 4*40 

14/2*4 * 8/11*4. 7*,b 

16/- 10/9 15 C 

27/- : 20/- : 12 

57/4*7 1 45/7*, 25 

18/6 , 14/9 6 *. 

17/9 13/5*4 , 9 

33/9 • 2S/6 I 15*2 b 

29/7*7 23/7*7 12* 

64/3 • 47/9 8 

18/9 15/- I 3 

' 11/71. ■ 


31/- ’ 23/7*1 


0 *. 


52/- j 40/6 f22'j b 

25/3 I 12/6 ! Nile 

3/7*2 I 2/5*4 lOBfia 
3/10*,! 2 / 11*1 5 e 


Hudson's Bay.£1 

ICT.£1 

Mecca ‘A’.5/- 

National Canning.£1 

Pillar Hid |.2/- 

Powell Dunryn.10/- 

Rink Organitation.. .5/- 

Schweppe*.5/- 

Sear* 'A'.5/- 

Steetley.5/- 

Thoma* Tilling.4/- 

Turner A Newall.£1 

Unilever..'... .5/- 

Unilever NV.12 0. 

United Glass.5/- 

MINES 

Anglo-American.... 10/- 

Charcer Coni.5/- 

Contolid. Gold Fields. £ I 

General Mining.£1 ,|36>I0*7 Ml/6 

Union Corporation..2/6 109/9 108/1*: 

Free State Geduld...5/- I28/9^ 

W. Driefontein _10/- 113/9 

Western Deep 'A'_£1 78/1 *1 

Western Holdings ...5/- 2IJ/9 4, 

Roan Selection Tst. .. £1 40/- 

Tanganyika Con*.... 10/- 12/3 

Z. Anglo-Amer.... 10/— 5//9 e 

Da Beer* Defd. Reg... 5/- I si /|i a * i|93/9 
Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. t$le7*i |$200* 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/ 

Tronoh.5/- 

SHIPPIN6 

Anglo Norneu.£1 

Brit A Com'weahh,. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 .... 

Furness Withy.£1 | 10/- 

Ocean Steam.£1 

PRO Defd.£1 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Broa.£1 

Carrington l Da what 5/- 

Courtaulds.5/~ 

West Riding Worsted.fi 

Wookombert.£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coats. Patens R B.£1 

English Sewing Couon 5/- 

Viyella Int.5/- 

TRUSTS R PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET 'A' Defd.5/- 

Cable R Wireless . . .5/- 

Phihp Hill.5/- 

Industriaf R General 5/- 
City Centre Prop*.. .. 5/- 
City Lond Real Prop,. £ I 

Land Securities.10/— 

Lond Cnty, Freehld. 10/- 
TEA • RUBBER 
Com. Tea R Lands.... £ I 

Jokai (Assam).£1 

Highlands R Lowland* 2/- 
Atiatic.2/- 


102 /- 

27/9 

18/6 

35/4*a 

13/3 

2I/I'i 

31/9 

12/6 

22/4*, 

36/8*4 

30/6 

7*'|* 

H/J 


316/3 
24/-* 
115/3 
115/- 
:IOB/9 1 
140/- 
,145/7*2 
84/4*i 
233/9 , 

66/9 ; 

15 /- , 

63/6 
193/9 , 

le/'l 18200* 10197* 

16/10*, . 20 '* 0 *i* 20 /I 0 *i 4 

32 / 10 * 7 ! 35/Mi 
. '6/9 


id/6 

31/3 
19 /- 
15/3*4 


, I7/4'i 


20/9 

. 20/3 
■ '5/2*4 
i 31/3 
• 51/9- 
I 27/-* 


39/6 

14/3 

19 /- 

51/6 


IT 

I9/I0«ii 19/1*2* 

*0/9*4 , 13/- 


40/9 

I0/S‘4 

j M/- + 

! 2 i n 

49/10*2 

13/6 

I S/6 
29/9 

53/6 

IS'lO'i 

24/9 


43/- 
, 20/9 
3/0*4 
! 1/7*1 


43/- 

I3/3V 

I5/I'i 

25/- 
54/4*2 
I 17/- 
16/6' 
32/9 
27/- 
63/6 
17/3 
. 29/3 

I 51/- 
15/3 
| 3/5*4 
3/9 


17/3 

: 20/9 
20/7*1 
: 15/6*4 

30/6 

52/-* 

, 28/3* 

: Aft ’ 
■50T* * 
\ir 

•42/8*4 

13/5*4* 

15/3*4 

25/6 ' 

54/10*2 
I6/I0*, 
16/6" 
32/3 
27/6 
63/6 
17/3 
28/9 

13/3 

18», 


3 8 

6 0 
6 2 
7-1 
1» 
5-2 

1- 3 
5 4 
5 5 
5-1 
5-4 
5 9 
4-1 
33 

4 7 

3 8 

5 5 

5 6 

6 I 

3 7 

8 4 

( t? 

6 8 

9-4h 
S 0 
15-7/1 

4- 6 

2 - 8 
10 I 

5- 0 
(n) 

19 
5 8 

6- 4 

7 2 

5 4 

7- 1 

4-1 

4- 8 
6-1 

5- 6 
7 3 

6 7 

6- 3 
5 6 
4-9 

4 I 

5 7 
4 0 

4 9 

4- 2 

5 5 

5- 0 
4 5 
4 4 

14- 4 

15- 4 


Cover 


2 1 

1-8 

l-l 

1-1 

19 
1-5 
16 
16 

20 

1- 9 

1 3 
3 9 
38 
08 

1-8 

2- 4 

2 5 

3 0 
12 
17 

4 9 
1-2 
II 
14 
II 
2 2 

1-4 
2 0 
1-0 


14 

1- 'i 

2 - 6 

0-7 

1-7 

0 

7 

7 
S 
2 
2 
2 
II 
I I 
»•» 

15 
IS 
1-5 
1-7 


NCW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 

I Har. 


1 s 


lar. Har 

2 1 9 

8 8 


Atch. Topeka . 
Can. PaciRe .. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Union Pacific . 
Amor. Electric 
Am. Tel R Tel. 
Coe*. Edison . 
Ini. Tel R Tel. 
Western Union 

Alcoa . 

Aluminium... 
Amor. Can. .. 
Am. Smelting. 
Am. Viscose . 
Anqconda .... 
Beth. Steel ... 


Chrysler. 

Col Palmolive . 
Crown-Zeller . 
Disullers-Seag.. 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical. 

Dll Pont. 

East Kodak.. . 
Ford Motor ... 


■ .| 37*4 38** 

..156*. 56'a 

.. 67V 65*« 

..' 43*, . 41*, 
..36*4 38*, 

..1 58*a 58*2 

.. 39*4 40*i 

,.'70 68 

49*4 ; 48*, 
J 84*, ! 85*, 
-. 1 34*, 34*, 

. 56*, 55*4 

... 71 * 7I*J 
92*4 91*4 

.* 87*i* 9S T , 
.. 36*, ' 35*4 
..'160 149*, 

.. 76 76*4 

.. 32*4 53*4 

... 26*4 25*2 

.. 52*4 50*, 

.. 33*a . 34*i 
.100^, , 92*4 
7»*J 72 

219*4 *220 
... 114* 117 
3l*g SK, 


Gen. Electric .. 
General Food* . 
General Motors 

Goodyear. 

GuirOil. 

Hems . 

hit. Bm Mach. . 
Int, Harvester.. 
Inter. Nickel .. 
Inter. Paper ... 

Kennerott. 

Litton Inds. ... 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distillers . 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck . 

Shell Oh . 

Socony-Mobll . 
Stand. Oil Ind. 
Stand. Oil N.i. 
Union-Carbide 

U.5. Steel. 

West Electric .. 
Woolworth ... 
Xerox . 


107*, 10B*« 
77*4 77 

98*2 97*, 

45*4 44', 

50*, St's 
45 . 44*4 

499*, 506', 
18', 47>, 

93*, i 91 
31*, • 31 
127*, 125 
78*, 74*4 

80*, 80*, 
32*, . 33 
60*i 60*4 

63 63 

52 51 y 

57*, 56*j 

S«V 59*, 
85 85 

• 44*, • 42*4 

76*, 76*4 

64 64*4 

49*, 49»i 

6 M 2 1 62*, 
28 I 20 *, 

222*4 225*, 


MmOft and Poor’* IndlcM (1941-43 10). 


1966 

425 

InduMHah 

Yield 

% 

Gevr. 

Bondi 

Yield 

% 

Feb. 9 

100 60 

2 92 

02 90 

4 59 

It 

99 62 

2 96 

81 95 

4 49 

- 23 

99-86 

3 04 

81 85 

4 70 

Her. 2 

93 41 

M2 

81-29 

. 4 76 

» 9 

95-14 

3-14 

•1 74 

4 71 


4S MaH4i- M&i. IW-MIM. *. IN*). 
Uw.M UOwwM, INS). 


Money Market Indicators 

There was a marked rise in interest rates in London. The local authorities seven days rate rose bf 
*. per cent ; the rise in the three months rate was A per cent. Finance houses paid per cent 
more. /\hhough the cost of forward cover scarcely changed the rise in Euro-doltar rates and US 
Treasury bill rale kept the swing to London in co' crcd arbitrage m uyins down to Vi per cent. The 
investment dollar picmium once again exceeded 20 per cent. 

Last September the N.Y. Federal Reserve Bank 

itsell added $200 million, plus an unknown con- KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 

tribution I rum the Treasury to suppon sterling. London March • 

The Bank quickly fevered ihe .pot rate for Mcr- B „ h Rat . % d.po.i,. : 

ling up cent by using $30 million to buy ster- 7%. 3 6,65). ... 6 t> n F**n y % 

ling. Its net purchases were only $13 million Dqppvic rat« 2 a^y*’ notice. «* 4 

owing to unlulfilled bids. Cli.^ tank"... * 3 . 

Discount houses 1! A NCW YORK 

Local authorities 4*1-6*, Treasury bllto: 

HOW INTEREST RATES WORK Local authoritip<i S*(-6*, March 9 . 4-62 

IgA Financ, houses .. 7 Market peper: 

r v_i . r *„ v Cell money: Bank bills. 5-13 

ItOVfVa arOKf»ge Eure-dollar £mn clearing tanks'min H a Certs, of deposit 5 08 

margin Ewo-doNorst *f>™d 4*4-5*, ScerMng: _ , 

tocti suthority thpotto conversions — J20 Merfcet eiecount rates Spot rate... 2 • 799,4 a 

. a I (J month,): Forward race (3 

<*•*» 1 .fcSa*:::: l>%-* •wCSfe" 
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We make thermosettin 
industry—from 


. duty switch gear, right through to domestic light switches and 
tableware. B.I.P. Chemicals Limited is a company within a group which covers every 
aspect of the plastics industry.. .from manufacturing the raw materials at the largest 
amino plastics plant in Europe to supplying the moulds, machinery and production 
line facilities. Because of this, B.I.P. Chemicals Limited is uniquely qualified to satisfy 
the demands of industry and we would be happy to discuss gas ; rr-rr 

any problems you may nave related to the plastics industry.g 1 ‘ .J 

B.I.P. Chemicals Limited • Oldbury • Birmingham • tel: Broadwell 15511 




most efficient automotive 
plant? 


Hiroshima. 



Hiroshima may soon rank among 
the world’s major automobile 
producing cities. 

Even though ours is the only auto 
factory here. Toyo Kogyo Co., Ltd., 
makers of Mazda cars and trucks. 

But it's quite a factory. 

imagine this: 

A completely self-contained 
manufacturing complex. 
Rawmaterials go in at one end, 
fini^ierd vehicles drive out 
ofthp other. 

>. the most fully, computer! sed 
automotive plant in existence. 


Wo can make many of the 34 
different Mazda models at the same 
time — on the same assembly line. 

54 delivery vessels loading up 
within a stone's throw of the 
assembly line exit. 

19,000 workers. 

Employee apartment houses. 

A full-fledged hospital. 

Experts have called it the world's 
most efficient automotive factory, 
and some remarkable achievements 
have come out of it. 

.WpNre grown141 times. 
in the past J 5. years. Af the time 


this advertisement was prepared, 
our profit/sales ratio was 
the largest among car makers here. 
In thel all-important under-lOOOcc 
field,' our cars and trucks 
occupied first place in Japan, 
while our larger vehicles 
commanded significant shares 
of their markets. 


TOYO KOGYO/CO, LTD. Hiroshima, Japan 
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Israel 

Sm—Does your special correspondent 
(March 5 th) really believe that the domestic 
developments in Israel promise to have any 
effect on the international scene in the 
near east ? Israel has been unable to play 
any positive role as “ a country of and in the 
the middle east " because it has dehumanised 
the native and treated every aspect of his 
world as expendable. Is Israel’s youth any 
less unflinching about insisting that his 
exclusive world not be tampered with than 
the white South African is about insisting 
that his skin remain white ? This is the 
question for which your correspondent 
should have sought an answer. 

Abie Nathan's peace mission should not 
have been to Egypt to try to talk to Arabs; 
it should have been to the Israeli public to 
try to persuade them that peace, as in any 
colonial situation, depends on recognition of 
the native population—not only those 
remnants excluded merely from meaningful 
political and social participation, but also 
those physically excluded from the national 
territory—as their equals. In the whole 
history* of colonialism, there has been no 
peaceful dialogue between colon and native 
on any other basis.—Yours faithfully, 

Jericho , Jordan Ray L. Clbvbland 


Sir —Your special correspondent is light in 
stressing the present transitionary stage of 
this country from the conservative Zionist 
attitude of the first two generations of 
“ Founding Fathers ” and “ Founding 
Sons ” to a revised and modern atmosphere 
of a relatively small middle eastern country 
with a particular national and religious rela¬ 
tionship with world Jewry, and with a great 
intellectual and cultural legacy of its own. 
However, where your correspondent is mis¬ 
taken is his description and evaluation of the 
breakaway Rafi group from Mapai. 

The attitude of this militant splinter 
group towards initiating peace with our 
Arab neighbours is no less conservative, old- 
fashioned and lacking in sweep of vision, 
than that of all the other Israeli parties on 
this subject. In their, opinion, only the con¬ 
tinuing and accelerating arms-race, includ¬ 
ing the active striving towards nuclear op¬ 
tion, might one day “ convince " the Arabs 
into a peace built chiefly on nuclear stale¬ 
mate. 

There is at present no particular party or 
group in Israel pointing out a clear-headed 
way from stagnant Zionist socialism to a 
modern, farsighted outlook, needed to direct 
the path of our country towards its proper 
place on 20th century reality, and to a con¬ 
structive role in this fast-developing part of 
the world. Only a new Israeli generation, 
disconnecting itself from the arrogant 
Ghetto-attitude of Ben-Gurion and his 
political disciples, will have a real chance to 
fulfil Israel's historical task.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Yehuda Ben-Moshe 

Jerusalem 


Polls • 

Sm—Wc have bgehratfeer surprised at some 
. of the figures in yoor first scries of .articles 
on Hitchin, Keighley, Tavistock and West 
Bromwich, because our own national findings 
suggest conclusions very different from 
yours. Fopr examples will suffice: 

1. “Among voters over 65 there has actu¬ 
ally been a swing of over 4] per cent to the 
Tories" (January 22nd). NOFs surveys 
show a swing to Labour of about 10 per cent v 
among the over 65s since the general election, » 

2. “ The Tories in 1964 had 60 per cent 
of the under 35s " (February $th). Tne com- 
tafaei' reiUlcs- of ohf kpt five“**wvtya' jwtar ;; 

*^^ The T«rfes still have a Huger share 
of the under 35 vote than in the sample as a 
whole ” (February 5th). Our national sur¬ 
veys suggest precisely the. opposite, and' that 
the Tories, In *pite of the large swing to 
Labour among the ove* 65a, are still weakest 
among (hose aged under 35. . 

4. “Labour has test-support among, frac¬ 
tionally* the unskilled workers and people 
on subsistence levels of income"*’ (February 
5th), Our surveys indicate that Labour has 
made substantial gains among the DEs since 
1964* 

These examples are based on samples of 
about 8,000 elecm drawn from 100 con¬ 
stituencies.—Yourt faithfully, Frank Tbbr 
N ational Opinion Polls, Limited 
London , ECl 


have done **, 
look more Su 
extreme mmM 
Wheatley, Qtf, 



to mue toe Tory party 
oned, reactionary and 
is,—Your* faithfully, 
H. B. Bar wise 


Ulster Labour 

Sir—W hat on earth prompted the extra¬ 
ordinary statmfet faT^our Issue of Much 
i2th that the pAciat Northern Iresend 
Labour party hag ihltapaed into Protestant 
sectarianism? UmM^the Unionist iena 
Nationalist parties, the Northern Inland 
Labour party draws its support and m en abe r- 
•hipfromboth Protestants and Catholics in 
numbers roughly proportionate to their 
hi the community as a whole, and 
pmrn s a vigorously anti-sectarian policy. 

Tha party exerted strong pressure ort the 
British government to extend the racial dis¬ 
crimination bill, first to include religious as 
weQ . es racial discrimination, and second to 
include Northern Ireland as well as the rest 
of. Greet Britain: and was deeply dis¬ 
appointed at Sir Frank Soskice’s failure to 
do so. 

Ufce the British Labour party—and unlike 
Mr Heath’s allies, the Unionists-nthe 
Northern Ireland Labour party abhors dis- 
crimlnttion, religious or racial, and sectar¬ 
ianism of every kind. It is not an easy battle 
to fight in Ulster: and made no easier by 
unwarranted slurs in a journal having* the 
reputation for fairness which yours enjoys.— 
Yours faithfully, C. B. B. Btarr 

Belfast* z 


Heath and Rhodesia 

Sir—I f Mr Armstrong (March 12th) had 
taken the trouble to study the Gallup polls, 
he might have seen that the cardinal error 
was not yours but his own. 

Leaving out che “Don't knows," the poll 
on action against Rhodesia broke down Tory 
opinion as follows: 

Too strong ... 25 per cent 

Not strong enough ... ... 40 per cent 

About right.' 35 per cent 

(This was taken after oil sanctions were applied.) 

Clearly, three-quarters of the pirty 
favoured a tough fine, so if Mr Heath had 
taken a soft one three-quarters of his Dirty 
would have been against him. Manifestly, 
this would have been disastrous. 

If Rhodesia has been bad luck for 
Mr Heath, it has also been monstrous good 
luck for Mr Wilson. That is why he has 
blown it up to such gigantic proportions. 
(In his Forum interview he claimed that this 
was the most difficult question of the century. 
Presumably 1940 was just a little local 
difficulty.) 

And who have helped him in this infla¬ 
tion ? Who have worked the hot-air bellows 
for him? The Blimps and Goldwaters of the 
Rhodesia lobby. 

So if he wins on March 31st, I hope 
Mr Wilson will return thanks to the 
Salisbury*, Amerys, Walls and others, who 


Germans and Czechs 

Sir— Herr Grill’s silly letter (February 26th) 
is the kind of behaviour which is very em¬ 
barrassing for any English friend of 
Germany; but his attitude is rare, and I want 
to dispute Mr Kennaway’s version (March 
5th) of west German views. 

I belong to a generation too young to 
remember the war; and I find that most 
of my German friends agree with me in 
seeing Hitler’s rule as an attack of national 
insanity. Most of them are prepared to 
accept what has hapjxned to Geimany as 
a result; even though it is, I suppose, debat¬ 
able' whether the best way of putting things 
right after an attack of madness in the cehtre 
of Europe was to advance the Russian 
frontier 600 miles to the west. 

What few people in this country realise is 
the price Germany has paid for its sins. It 
has lost over one third of its territory, much 
of it probably for ever. Kdnigsberg, a city 
that was as German as York is English, is 
now 350 miles from the German border. 
Perhaps a quarter of its population have been 
moved permanently from where they had 
settled as long ago as when the Normans 
invaded England, Breslau and Dresden are as 
much a part of Europe as Cologne or 
Vienna. Breslau will never be reunited to 
Germany, Dresden not for a long time.— 
Yours faithfully, Eric C. Elstob 

London , IP 14 
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5% GUARANTEED 
FOR 5 YEARS AHEAD 
PLUS 2% TAX FREE 
BONUS AFTER S YEARS 




TO HOLDINGS OF PREVIOUS ISSUES 

Excellent for Income plus security. 8% Interest per annum (declarable tor tax) for five years. 
Then a 2% bonus free of U.K. Income Tax and Surtax, and Capital Gains Tax. Repayment at onl) 
one month’e notice. In £5 units. 

■NESrATTDUR BAM OR POSTOmCETKMY ■ TOE ABSOLUTE HERMIT OF HAIXMAL DEVELOPMENT BOROS 


MeeStWMMlMlvt ConunUtt, tanton, W.CX 


AOS FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT *1W YORK. N Y. 
•van latwtoi. Ifty-tvo time a mr In LMdoi, nilatd. 




The starting point is an undeveloped area—anywhere in 


the world. The need is to process mineral wealth by the 
most efficient and economical means. The way to set about 
this task is to consult the Edgar Allen Group. 

On your behalf, the Group will conduct geological and fea¬ 
sibility surveys; compile financial and economic reports; 
carry out labour force and communications research; 
design, build and commission the plant; supervise pro- QNURA1LEN 
duction and train personnel during the initial working stages GROUP 
- the entire project from inception to completion. 

The book “Materials Processing” tells the full background 
story of the resources and experience offered to you by 
the Edgar Allen Group, P.O. !/jx 93, Imperial Steel Works, 

Sheffield 9. 



EDGAR ALlfN A CO. ITQ., SHEFFIELD: 

at;r rcilucfiwi. raw grinding and processing 
of mhuTats and other materials. 

T*v »c ■ vint? ,iu- ,.Ilo memte % r,f tho Hc.»vy 
rlkJin. . r, nw L^ivt?' J" of th. * AHt n (,ro>ip i.Kering g 
t.'irur. f.cn.ivr r, or ■ ,,f rrre ■,> p t . t ,i „t d r.o 

MinSM DIMA’ MANUFACTURING 
CO. LTD.. SHEFFIELD. 

pulverized fuel plant: fine grinding and separating plant. 

OUELl LIMITED, LONDON: 

materials drying; dust collection: calcining, 
roasting and cooling plant. 

INDUSTRIAL NEAT EXCHANGERS LIMITED, SHEFFIELD: 

heat transfer 

AIDE! LIMITED, DNiFFMLD: 

industrial fans for air/gas control. 
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More aMNffi$# fcusjijtveMbien ere looking in,to thecounttess benefits offered' by Southern Italy, they are discovering, 
for example, thwmost of the' capital heeded for financing a new industrial venture mfey be obtained m the form of 
loans and cash grants from various special organizations interested in the development of Southern Italy. ■ Just as 
they are discovering that one of Southern Italy's greatest assets is its manpower potential, one of the highest in 
the Common Market: hard-working, intelligent young men and women, eager and. quick to learn all the very latest 
technological methods and procedures. ■ The financial and fiscal incentives are innumerable, such as the possi¬ 
bility for industries and scientific research centres setting up in the Italian Mezzogiorno to obtain loans at low 
Interest rates (from 3% to 5%), outright cash grants (covering up to 20°/o of total investments), and tax holidays 
(corporate income tax exemption for ten years), not to mention Southern Italy’s unique geographical location as 
an integral part of the European Common Market at the very heart of the Mediterranean basin. ■ If you are 
planning a trip to the 1966 Milan Trade Fair; pay a Visit to the fair grounds "Invest in Southern Italy” office set up 
by the three Mezzogiorno finance corporation (tSVEIMER, IRFIS and CIS) and by .the Institute for Assistance to 
the Development of Southern Italy (fASM). There you will be able to find the answers to all your questions regarding 
Investment in Southern Italy. 


t For the Southern Italy Mainland: ISVEIMER - Via S. Giacomo 19, NAPOLI Tel. 31.54.75 - Via Meravigli 12, MILANO 

- Tel. 87.51.88.t# For Sicily: IRFIS, - Via Generate Magliocco 1, PALERMO - TaL 21.56.74 . Via Broletto 44. MILANO 

- Tel. 87.47.22 • For Sardinia: CIS - Corso Vittorio Emanuele 68, CAGLIARI. Tel. 56.371 - Via Camperio 3, MILANO 
• Tel. 80.08.10 e fASM: Via Marescialto Pitoudski 124. ROMA. - Tel. 80.52.41 



THE WORLD'S 
BIGGEST 
TRADE FAIR 


Visit the Milan Fair 
14-25 April 


FOR BUSINESSMEN THESE FIGURES COUNT: 
14,000 EXHIBITING FIRMS G 3600 FOREIGN 
EXHIBITORS FROM 80 COUNTRIES □ 51 
NATIONS OFFICIALLY REPRESENTED □; 50 
MILES OF DISPLAY FRONT □ 4 MILLION VIS¬ 
ITORS AND BUYERS FROM 122 COUNTRIES 

During the year 30 special trade shows sup¬ 
plement the MOan 

Plan now for your visit to tha noxt MHan ^rada.Eak, QfdwiN 
* J v«nce Catalogue which comes_out tei**»'jS|lf #J» 


Plan now for your visit to tha naxt MHan ^rada.Eak, OrdtriN 
* IfPca Catalogue which comas outteo^iSp^' * Jha 

It lists more than 80% of tha products on mow and is 
tad: in Italian. English, French, German and Spanish. 

information from the Milan Fair Representative: Dr. Vittorio Schiaz- 
Wno - 31. Old Burlington St. - LONDON W. 1 - » REGent 2411 
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. TJijhqld town of Novara has played an important part in 
jmtfhm! history. To-day—the SANCA POPOLARE DI 
NOVARA, fee ^istot popular, bank in Europe* has an 
. equally impfcrtadt. role In commerce and industry. The 
- extensive network of 287 branches offers convenient banking 
facilities throughout Northern and Middle Italy. The 
Representative Office in London wilt welcome enquiries 


from companies wishing todeV*i$» their busipea with Italy; 


BINCA POPOUUtE 

Lond^i-l^mentMive Office, . , . . 

299, Salisbury House, ' Fin$bO*y Cmcus, London, E.C.l 
Tekphtme: NATkyM 0237-8 Telex: 25932 Popnowa Lib: 




THSE collected works 

OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 

The LtlERARlT essays: volumes I & II 
with an introduction by Sir William Haley, 
Editor of The Times 


“Bagchot’s writings have for so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
never until now had full textual justice done to him.” 

John Raymond , Financial Times 


• - everything in this noble edition does Bagehot proud— 
editing, annotation, index and printing.*' 

Raymond Mortimer , The Sunday Times 


"We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist or die nineteenth century/’ 

Kingsley Martint Punch 


“Mr, St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is mm than just highly readable. 
He should be tread." 

The Times Literary Supplement 


"... a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern/’ 

Anthony Burgess , Spectator 


Price £5.0.0. for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U.S.A. and Philipp¬ 
ines where an edition published by the Harvard University 
Press is available. 

Further volumes will be published on completion as follows: 
historical: volume III 
* POLITICAL: VOLUMES IV & V 

ECONOMIC VOLUMES VI & VII 
LETTERS & MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS: 

VOLUME VIII 



Wc. fly to 80 cities in 49 count? ics all over the 
woild. And lirfore you make plans to go anywhere 
you really should look at the list. It tells yotl 
where the people who know' how to travel in style 
aie going these days. Alter all, we'd hate to see 
you end up in some strange city without 
an Alitalia round-trip ticket in your pocket. 
It’s almost as bud as losing your passport 


Your Travel Agent knows Alitalia. So if you're 
flying, go and see hirn. Or call at Alitalia’s offices 
in London, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow or Dublin. 


MLITAUA Q 
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don’t tear strips 

off your 
design engineer / 


He's got quite enough worries as it is: searching for the product 
formula that keeps oosts, sizes and weights down, quality and 
sales up; developing new designs to give the public—and 
management—what they think they want; and perfecting 
existing products to keep a step ahead of the competition. 

So don't be too rough with your Design Engineer—perhaps he 
hasn’t had time to learn about MS. Just tackle him quietly 
between one redesign and the next, and tell him all he should 
know about MS Silicones and their uses. 

How MS Silicones have revolutionised space-age standards of 
design, making small units smaller, precision jobs preciser, and 
the impossible possible. How MS rubbers, resins, fluids and 
compounds offer quitstanding physical properties such as 
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extreme temperature stability, high dielectric strength, water- 
repcllcncy and resistance to shear breakdown. 

Put these facts to your Design Engineer—add that MS have 
specialised in silicones lor fifteen years and ofler a technical 
service geared to modern industry—and he'll want to know 
more. Just tell him to telephone or write lo Midland Silicones— 
they will gladly send all the information he needs. 

3M$] SILICONES 

MIDLAND SILICONES LIMITED 

Attoel^M with Albright 4 Wilton US. tod Dow Corning Corporation 

Reading Bridge House • Reading - Berkshire 
Telephone: Reading 57251 
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knows eveiy way to ring the bell in Europe 


FCB IS AN INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


FCB is American in America. Canadian in Canada. British in Britain. 
Mexican in Mexico. Australian in Australia. European in 11 vital centres 
throughout Europe. And ECB can help you. 


If you believe in modern techniques of salesmanship; 
marketing, merchandising and research. 

If you believe that an advertising agency should be 
the dynamic link hetw een consumer and manufacturer. 

If you believe good advertising makes a clear and 
compelling proposition. 

If you believe good advertising should lx* reflected 
in your profits ... 

. . . then FCB can help you. With offices in 21 


mtqor cities and a worldwide associate network, 
FCB is in the forefront of the truly international 
agency concept. 

You will find all FCB offices are staffed by nation* 
als. FCB believes that good advertising can best be 
created by people who are fully conversant with 
local conditions. 

\ r ou are never far from an FCB office: you will 
find a visit very much worth your whila. 


FCB 

FOOTS, CONK ft BILD1NB 


AMITMOAM ARitwilM S.M.f* 
■IllltSIll ■rssssls 12-1711N 
COKNNAtSi lllssws Nil 
FRANKFURT Franklin IN.MI 
LOOBOi Wslkssk S4N 
BAUM MsImS 7N10 
BUAi Wlss N7SI1 
FAilS Ifliss NN 
R0TT9RPAM RsttsrSaft 1S.N.7B 
STOCKHOLM Ossskfcslai Z4S.IN 
TM HAflill Ifes Nsfss 1S.IS.M 

ADILAIDI • CHICAGO 
HOUSTON * LOS ANGHES • Mtl BOURNS 
MCXICO CITY * NfW YORK 
IAN FRANCISCO ■ SYONtY • TORONIf 
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BOAC cares... 



about going {places, quietly 

The BOAQ VOQm triumphantly swift/ room, better rapport, more sWhkaed- more power than 250 London buses, 
iiknt, 9 foe most advanced, comfort. So, where does it fly? 

the most pmrerfo), jetliner in die world. So, how doesit compare with other The VQO flies to the U.S.A. And to 

So,whetdoes thismeantoyou? tilings? the Caribbean. To Africa. The Middle 

The VC® jgctf off the ground fitter. The VCIO is hslf the length of • foot* East India. And the Far East. And fly- 
leads' slower. Ity powerful Rolls-Royce ball pi tc h. As high asathrec-stotcyhousc. ingin the VCIO costs no mo^ than the 
engines tre at foe back, so all the noise You could play a game of Ticket on each normal airfare, 
gets left behind you. The seats took over wing. It weighs more than 150 family * So? Join die BOAC VCIO, quietly 
two years to perfect. You get extra kg saloon can. And its four engines produce going places. 


BOAC TAKES OOOD CARE OF YOU 


BOAeVCl]® 


BRITISH OVIftSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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The Men for 1970 

B ritain is electing a new House of Commons as well as a new government 
on March 31 st The distinction is now forgotten but it is important. It la 
likely to become all the more important as the parties in the Commons bring 
themselves to face the real Issues that this country will have to settle by 197 a 
The electors of 1966 will be wrong , if they lightly assume that it win be the 
majority of Labour over Conservative, or Conservative over Labour, that will 
matter most in ensuring that the right decisions are taken. What is likely to 
matter even more will be the internal majorities of radicals over reactionaries, 
or reactionaries over radicals, in each party and in the Commons at large. 

The modem party is a coalition. Since 1945 almost all effective political 
debate and effective political decision has taken place first inside the parties 
themselves. This is true of the conduct of die economy, of policy on Germany 
and on nuclear weapons, of policy now on Vietnam, Rhodesia and east of Suez, 
of educational policy and social policy. If Britain is to take the right decisions 
in the next four years, and in particular the right, intelligent and often unpopular 
decisions about the economy and about joining Europe, it will be more likely 
to do so, and more successful when it has done so, if the progressives in all 
parties have won their own, common argument. 

There are many baffled people, baffled by the incoherence of die party 
coalitions themselves, who say they would like to see a massive coalition govern¬ 
ment which would bulldoze through the necessary and unpopular decisions that 
wartime governments took. This is not likely to happen. Nor would it be likely 
to work. The right way for radicals is to support radicals whatever their party 
label. The worst election result, in the terms of 1970 , would be a crushing 
Labour majority swollen by socialist fundamentalists, or equally, a bare Con¬ 
servative majority dependent on the votes of its minority of imperialists, protec- 
tionists and racists. It is a time for discrimination. 

The truth is that the party coalitions themselves have become internally 
irreconcilable. Labour has to straddle a left-of-centre spectrum from Mr John 
Mendelson to Mr Woodrow Wyatt; the Tories have to do the same bet w een 
Sir Edward Boyle and Sir Terence Clarke. Even the Liberals have to make 
Mr Peter Bessel! and Mr David Steel live together in one party. And in the 
centre, where the spectrums join, the party lines are often totally blurred. Men 
like Mr Roy Jenkins and Sir Edward Boyle, Mr Jeremy Bray and Mr Richard 
Hornby usually have more in common with one another than with their official 
colleagues. 

In elections all discrimination tends to be stamped out by the simple, strident 
party appeals. On March 31 st, if the British electorate repeats its past perform¬ 
ance, there will be a swing of so much per cent, to left or right; which will 
automatically lop off most of the losing party’s marginal candidates and boost 
the winning party’s ones almost irrespective of whether an individual is particu¬ 
larly sensible or outstandingly silly. Almost, but perhaps not completely. Even 
the most fervent apostles of swing will concede that an individual candidate 
may be worth up to an extra 500 votes, and some could be worth even more. 
The Economist believes it is time that British elections followed rather more 
the style of American elections, where the candidate can count for a great deal, 
and a good one can swing a state or a district agajnst the national trend. Is it 
quite impossible in this country, even now, for some of the good young MFs 
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whose seats ate now threatened to be saved* and for some of. 
the useless opes to be ditched, against the national or regional 
swing? 

From time to time in recent years the progressive alliance 
has demonstrated its effectiveness across party lines. To take an 
example from the dying months of the last parliament: neither 
front bench was in the least anxious to touch the reform of 
die laws about homosexuality, but liberal-minded back¬ 
benchers on both sides joined forces to get a reform bill at 
least over the main hurdle of a second reading/. Again from 
the last parttamffttj, backbencher'«» both sidei mipaged to 
tone down shml^m Jbe nattier iari-wog-tendcAciesof theit 
front benches. There is qq doubt, too, that the increasing 
popular acceptance of the. abolition of capital punishment 
owes much jtytihe all-party radical alliance that gave. Mr Silver- . 
man’s act its surprisingly conclusive majority. And in big 
national q»tters of European policy, economic policy," cduca- 
.twnpo&y sjndjrade muonpolfoytbc force of the ipodern- 
mindfea co^ds he dl-impoctapt m. the pert pwliamcnt. 

)• the bejitf that there shQuld he a greatcr selectivity in 
voting on Majtcb 3 ist, we offciawown list of tbosecandi- 
dateg,.particularly ip marginal neats*, whom we would' li^e to 
me. in the neve, parliament (and those whom we would be. 
g|sd to see left outside). Broadly, wp are bolting for those 
men and women wjtio, irrespective of party^ have shown by 
their attitudes that they ate anxious to create the. sort of 
expanding but tolerant Britain which everyone in the radical 
centre of politics is working for.On all the available evidence, 
die new parliament which meets next month will have a suffi¬ 
ciently bi majority for one party (probably Labour) that it is 
virtually bound to last for over four years. What is needed 
is a . parliament which is going to nudge and nag and niggle 
both sets of leaders in .the right direction. So, here goes: 

Bargpi Court The man who captured the seat (majority 3.4 
per cent) last time. Afr Ivor Richard, is a sensible, middle-of-the- 
road Labour backbencher, who looks booked for a future Labour 
cabinet He it alSb pro-Europc. He is to be preferred against the 
hat Tbty member for the seat, Mr W.' Compton Carr. 

Bth fa gt oa. hi his Bow Orbtip days Mr Geoffrey Howe was a - 
very useful radical, influence on Tory drinking. Since he became 
an MP, h» 3.7 pet ccnt majofity seems tohave made him rather 
reioctani to put bis head over the parapet, but on Ms earlier 
pr omi se be could stiff be a greater asset to the Tory party of Mr ; 
Heath than hit oppodedt, Mr E, Btooks, is'Ukdy to be to Labour. 

B ed f or d . The-beefy, fanadr’a-manner of Mr Christopher 
Satinet amMeadmg. He is s convinced European and, although . 
he has neMr act the Commons en tire, he Ucredked with con- 
skfotabW jnteUjgencc/ H Ms 6.7 per, cent majority fail* to save 
him against Labour’s Mr Bryan Parkyn, he would be quite a loss— 
although safyr Tories could be expected, to make way. for a socially 
acceptable fqfdgn affaire spokesman wigjb a matter of months. 

, Bodmin. The right-wing. Mr peter Bessel), captured this for the ; 
Liberals in 19^4 by.jLi r pcrcent He now.fycei.a.new Tory oppo¬ 
nent: Mr John 6orst, a youngish Bow Grouper. Of two comsem- ' 
t/Ve candidates, Afr Gor'st fooksthe more liberal ' " 

Baxley. The Conservative candidate jn thls marginal con- 
stttuehby (i.f per cent majority) is gbing tO have to spend most ' 
of (he election taking on MrWilSonround the country. But if 
Afr Bdaafd Heeth loses Bexley to Labour’s Mr R. L.' Butter, it wiB 
be a tragic Mowto hopes of a new, more radfcalTorytari. 

-' Bi rmi ng ham' faq Bar. Against the national swing Dr Wynd- 
bam Davies woothfoSeit for the Tories last (toe with a majority 
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of 0.8 per cent Gjourmsy no t have been the only iwue,Wk 
was certainly the main one, and in his 17 months at Westmmst* 
Dr Davies bps ganged up #Mfthe hangers and with die Rhodesia 
. lobby. His new opponent Mr Christopher Price , is a teacher who 
sits on the Sheffield city council 
Bir m i n g ha m-—Sparkbrook.. The constituency was recaptured 
for Labour last dm* (majority 4,0 per cent) by Afr Roy Hatterfley, 
one of the group of yojmg GaitskeUiaii MPs who adds ;.*, touch 
of distinction to the 1904 intake. Hc made'a-brflitant'tiijitdf^ 
speech and he was one bfthe little all-party group which helped 
. to de-fuse the race issue at Westminster—th oug h -he Kjis shovfe 
distinct signs-of baik-tracking on this lately, ffjs opponent is the 
persevering Ate Lesli e Seymour, .die last Tory member. 

Boaworth. By now Afr Woodrow Wyatt’s seat should be safe 
enough (19.4 per cent majority), but just in case his focal pachy¬ 
derm* arg troublesome, they should recognise dm bis stand 
agginst steel' nationalisation was not ooly a brave political act, 
bw did the Labour party a good turn. A good vote for him .and 
a los> deposit for the Independent Socialist would be a healthy sign. 

Bdiitford and Chiswick. As a Tory whip, Afr Dudley Smith had 
a silent role for muejh! of this parliament, but in 1963 he had 
takdh i courageous and sensible stand against his own leaders in 
thb Bnahoro affair. On that showing he deserves a repetition of 
the' liberal support which may have helped to .slow. down, the 
London -staring sufficiently to save him . last time, although with a 
majority of just 1.7 per cent on which Labour’s Mr Michael Barnes 
dearly has • hopeful eye. 

Chi p pe nh a m . The sitting Conservative member, Mr Daniel 
- Awdrey* » a pleasant young man with a mind of his own (and a 
. 3.5 per cent majority), but if the Liberals are to mean anything in 
parliament they badly need the sharp mind and grasp of economics 
which the pro-Europe Mr Christopher Leyton could'give them. 

Eastleigh. The Conservative Mr David Price is liberally 
minded, a strong European and both enthusiastic and knowledge¬ 
able about technology. On aH three counts, he deserves to get 
back into the House despite a majority of just 4 per cent which 
Labour’s Air J. A. A. Evans is attacking. 

Eton and Slough. Against the national swing Sir Anthony 
Meyer won the seat in 1964, partly because of prejudice against 
FCnner Brockway on the race issue. But Sir Anthony (as his 
opponent conceded) had no part in this, and at Westminster he 
ha* been bravely and consistently liberal—especially on han ging 
slid Rhodesia—despite a majority of only 11. He has, hoWever, 
Sn energetic and capable opponcntTn Labour’s Miss Joan Lester- 
HtMUpstead. The slump in Afr Henry BrooftSs majority last 
time seemed a fair Judgment .on his. heavy-handed inflexibility as 
Home' Secretary. But in opposition, and especially on capital 
punishment, he has gone spine way to justify thosewho have always 
claimed that, behind his starchy manner, there is actually one of 
the.mqte liberal minds in the Tory party. The opinion polls make 


. - . Cover: Some preferences (by wide or narrow margin) left to 
right: peamond, Donnelly (Pembroke); Sir Anthony Meyer 
(Eton and Slough); Frank Judd (Portsmouth West)'; Jeremy 
Bray (Middlesbrough West); -Humphry Berkeley (Lancaster); 
J. AfciGorst (Bodmin); Christopher Layton (Chippenham): 
Christopher Chgtaway (Lewisham North); Ivor Richard 
(Bfirons Court) -Edfeard Heath (Bexley)* Woodrow Wyatt 
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: Spames (Bedford); Julian Critchley (Rochester and Chatham); 
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Mitchell (Southattmton-Tcst); Richard Wainwright (Colne 
Valley); Maurice Boley (West Bromwich); Pa t rick Gordon 
Walker :OLrytci^TareAce Higgins (Worthing} ; Alan Green 
Henry Brook (Hampstead); Christopher 
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Ills 4 per cent majorityextremely vulnerable to LabourYAir Sen 
Whitaker— perhaps because not enough people-in Hampstead 
know Mr Whitaker. 

HMdiin. Not for nothing is Mrs Shirley Williams the tele¬ 
vision producer’s favourite Labour MP. She is intelligent and fair- 
minded, and an asset to the Labour benches in the House. Her 
majority of 4.5 per cent in capturing the seat last time should be 
upheld against the Tory Mr J. H. R. Stokes; 

Hornchurch. Although Mr Alan Williams is a rather jejune 
Labour candidate, he is only 28, and he would certainly be prefer¬ 
able to Mr Godfrey Lagden, who in seven years in the Commons 
has built up a record of unimpeachable reaction. Fortunately Mr 
Lagden’s majority is already down to only 0.3 per cent. 

Lancaster. With a majority down to 7 per cent last time Mr 
Humphry Berkeley's highly-publicised radical (by Tory standards) 
attitudes could make him particularly, vulnerable to Labour’s Mr 
S. Henig. But Mr Berkeley’s political courage has now been 
pointedly praised by Sir Alec Douglas-Home (despite Sir Alec’s dis¬ 
approval of the Homosexuals Bill) and that ought to reassure 
rusp&kttis Laftc&stijians that Mr .Berkeley is a distinct, ^sset. . 

Lewisham NottkJ In tfc^vkU Orfttmftfc Vtfe Ori tte ttftUdocP 
of capital pimislimentiWr CiA'sfaftief; GHafamyt was ;q 

teller for the abolitionists. He has certainly survived the double 
handicap, politically, of being a famous athlete and a telly-boy. 
His hair-line majority of 0.9 per cent* speaks for itself against the 
challenge of Labour’s Mr R. D. Moyle, but it would be a pity if 
Mr Chataway were really lost to Westminster. 

Leyton. Although Mr Ronald Buxton,- the surprise victor of 
the 1965 by-election, is an entirely adequate constituency member, 
it is almost a matter of principle that Mr Gordon Walker should 
get back into the Commons by brushing aside the Tory majority 
of 0.5 per cent. His steadying influence in the cabinet may also 
be needed if Labour wins a big majority, and a large contingent of 
Left-wingers. - ... 

Middlesbrough West The still insecure (majority 2.5 per cent) 
Mr Jeremy Bray is just the sort of sensible, technologically-minded 
MP that the Labour party needs to keep and to encourage more 
than Mr Wilson has done up to now. So, for that matter, does 
his union : the Transport and General Workers. He is to be pre¬ 
ferred against the Conservative Mr J. H. V. Sutcliffe. 

Monmouth. Mr Peter Thorneycroft’s majority was cut to 1.4 
per cent last time and should disappear now in favour of Labour’s 
ex-foreign service, pro-Europe Mr Donald Anderson . Mr Thorney- 
croft was a good President of the Board of Trade but a poor 
Chancellor. As shadow home secretary he has been quite good 
on crime but appalling on immigration. 

Neboo and Cobe. Normally The Economist disagrees totally 
with almost everything that Mr Sydney Silverman stands for. But 
if his persistent campaign for the abolition of hanging means that 
hi$ majority (7 per cent) is now in any danger from local efforts 
to drum up feelings about the Moors murders, then he deserves 
unqualified support. 

Norfolk South-West. The Conservative who captured this seat 
last time (majority 0.3 per cent) is Mr Paul Hawkins, a bluff 
agricultural protectionist, who also believes in capital punishment. 
South-West Norfolk is always a law unto itself; but it would be 
better served by Labour’s Mr Noel Insley, a’ technical college 
lecturer who first made his mask in the Bury St Edmunds by- 
election in 1964. 

Pembroke. The large personal majority of 16.9 per cent ought 
to ensure Mr Desmond DonneUy of re-election even without the 
help of local Labour neanderthals. But a strong liberal swing 
behind him would vindicate his independent and sophisticated 
approach to politics. 

Portsmouth West. The sitting member, Sir Terence Clarke 
(majority rightly down to r.4 per cent), is the sort of loud-mouthed, 
illiberal buffoon who represents all that is worst in the Tory party. 
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Judd s who has a good record of organising voluntary wbrfc ovr giaOii 
toimm North. Not. Bulawayo- North; as Mr Judaic Anfary 
seems to have imagined' Mr Amery earned good m*r& over 
Europe, and by voting against banging* but he was a poor aviation 
minister and from the back benches he has been; a baneful inftfr 
ence on the Tory party. Mr Ronald Atkins is a largely unknown 
factor and there are probably quite enough teachers on the Labour 
benches already, but it would be a good thing for him to djp^he 
necessary 14 votes from Mr Amery. 

Preston South.. When the seat was captured by Labour’s Mr 
Peter Mahon last time (majority x per cent) the departure of Mr 
Alan Green was one of the most regrettable Tory losses. A seaifife 
businessman and minister, with a modem outlook’, he would fit 
nicely into the Heath-style Conservative party. ; 

Rochester and Chatham. SinccMrsAnnc Kerrhas proved 
herself to be as preposterously left-wing and anti-Ameridin as had 
been feared the choice must go to Mr Julian Critchley, whom 
she pushed out in 1964 and wb(D wap h particuftriv intelligent 
Tory backbencher. The Laboii? m^m| f r 
! Smethwick. While holding ho great DrieFfoif the excitable Mr 
M Faulds (at least asa.’poUticklfi, ttpt as anfactur), it is cuBCY 

tiaUbat Mr 

to the political backwoods from which he so unpleasantly emerged. 

Southamptott—Teat. Sir John Fktdber-Coake is a distin¬ 
guished former colonial civil servant, but at Westminster he fan 
mostly scored the wrong marks, voting with Ac hangers and Wfafc 
the Amery mob on Rhodesia.. His majority of 0.6 per cent ought 
to be highly vulnerable to Mr Richard Mitchells who fa fighting 
again for Labour, 

Tonbridge. Mr Richard Hornby's Tory majority of IJ.J per 
cent should not be in danger against Labour’s Mr C. Wolff, but 
a good vote is needed to stamp out the local Rhodesia lobby 1 * 
vicious attacks on him. 

West Bromwich. If Mr Maurice Foley loses this scat, Where bis 
majority is 10.2 per cent, k can only be because of prejudice Over 
race. His Tory opponent, Alderman G. Hawkins, appears to have 
drawn back from any formal alliance with some of the racists who 
worked against Mr Gordon Walker in Smethwick. But it is essen¬ 
tial that Mr Foley should win, and win resoundingly. 

Worthing. It is difficult to believe that Mr Terence Higgins 
(majority 38.1 per cent) should now be in any trouble in such a 
solid Tory seat, but just in case local rumblings and inutterings 
against his liberal views should be carrying any we%ht, it must be 
said that he has proved an intelligent and effective backbencher, 
who one day will make the grade in a Conservative government. 

York. Since 1959 Mr Charles Longbottom has shown up as 
an intelligent young Tory backbencher, with a good liberal records 
The York Liberals have no candidate of their own this time, so 
they might do worse than sustain Mr Longbottom’s 1.9 per cent 
majority against Labour’s Mr A. W, Lyon. 

Now our don’t knows: sometimes because the candidates 
are equally good, sometimes because they are equally 
glaringly bad: 

Colne Valley. Mr Pat Duffy, who held the scat'fox: Labour 
last time by only 0.4 per cent, has made mistakes as an' MP but 
his vote is always a radical one. The Liberal who Is pressing him 
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so * closely, Mr Richard Wainwright, is sound enough, too, but 
needs s spark from somewhere. 

Dover. This should be a tough scrap, Mr David Ennais defend¬ 
ing a Labour majority of 0.7 per cent against the Tory Mr Tom 
Stacey, Both are effective campaigners, would make above-average 
MPa, but have glaring defects. They have liberal records at home, 
but over ex-colonial issues Mr Ennais is too violently left and Mr 
Stacey much too violently right. 

Meriden. Two outstanding candidates: Mr Christopher Row¬ 
land defends a Labour majority of 0.6 per cent against Mr 
Jonathan Aitken. Mr Rowland, without going to silly extremes, 
has been consistendy prodding over Rhodesia. Mr Aitken made a 
brilliant speech against the Salisbury lobby at the Tory party con¬ 
ference. Both seem to be equally sound and intelligent on other 
issues. That one of them should have to be kept out of the House, 
ff only temporarily, is maddening. 

De Gaulle’s 
Double Challenge 

E urope has shoved its way into the election after all. Excel¬ 
lent. Even better, if Mr Wilson and Mr Heath can now 
be persuaded to avoid the two different mistakes they are in 
danger of making about it. President de Gaulle has thrown 
out two challenges. One is to Nato, to reorganise itself in 
an anti-American direction; the other is to Britain, to come 
dean about its intentions towards the European common 
market. The two challenges are related because it is vital for 
Britain to get into the common market, but equally vital that 
it should not buy its way in on the wrong terms. 

The gauntlet to Britain was dropped by M. Couve de 
MurviUe in Le Monde of March 15th: a British decision to 
join the common market “ without reserve,” he said, would 
answer the wishes of all Europeans. The same message, 
plus a reminder that there were “ necessary conditions ” to 
be met, was repeated by the French representative at this 
week’s meeting of the Western European Union in London. 
This must have been deliberately done to put the British 
parties on the spot during the election. It stirred Mr Michael 
Stewart to say on Wednesday that the prospects for British 
entry are healthier than they were in 1963. They are indeed. 
It is possible that President de Gaulle, who in 1963 thought he 
had sewn up an understanding with the Germans on a joint 
policy to run western Europe, may be willing to drop his veto 
against Britain now that the Franco-German stitching has 
come undone at the seams. It is certain that British public 
opinion is more pro-European than it was in 1963. The next 
British government will plainly have to inscribe Europe as the 
leading item on its foreign policy* agenda. 

The trouble is that this has caught both Mr Wilson and Mr 
Heath on the wrong foot. Most of Mr Wilson’s ministers are 
pro-Europeans now. But Mr Wilson himself, unless he kicks 
free in his big speech tomorrow night, is still shackled by the 
weight be has laid on his objections to the common market’s 
agricultural policy. Mr Heath plainly believes that all this is 
one up for l|jm. But he is in danger of making people think 
that his desire to get into Europe has made him go gaullist. 
The anti-American jabs in some of his recent remarks, .and 
the apparent welcome be gave to General de Gaulle’s challenge 
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Putney. Labour’s Mr Hugh Jenkins won the seat last time 
from Sir Hugh Linstead with a majority of 2.3 per cent. Sir Hugh 
had been so purblind over resale price maintenance that any 
change seemed desirable, but Mr Jenkins has proved a notably 
silly recruit to Labour’s near left. Vote Liberal. 

Wimbledon. • Sir Cyril Black’s Tory majority of 23 per cent is 
presumably safe, but it would be good if progressives at least had 
a chance of making some protest against his dim, obscurantist 
record. Instead, Labour is putting up Mr Tom Braddock, who 
is all of 79 and was quite awful when he was an MP in the 194s 
Parliament. Vote Liberal. 

We do not offer any guidance on the three seats (none of 
them very marginal) in which three members of The 
Economist are standing; we merely confirm that a proper 
balance has been held, in that one candidate is a Conservative, 
one Labour and one Liberal. 


to Nato, may just be election fodder for his right wing. But 
he must remember that France is still talking of “ necessary 
conditions ” for Britain’s entry. If these include accepting all 
General de Gaulle’s ideas on Europe and, still more, on the 
proper relationship between Europe and America, no British 
government can accept them. Take the Nato problem. 

President de Gaulle says his letter of March 7th to Presi¬ 
dent Johnson does not mean the withdrawal ‘of France 
from the North Atlantic alliance. But it does mean just that. 
No guarantees of support given by France to the other Nato 
countries, no amount of bilateral negotiations, can undo the 
damage done by the withdrawal of French forces from the 
Nato Command and the notice to quit given to Nato units on 
French soil. France may continue to sit on the Atlantic 
Council as a token of membership, but with all practical 
collaboration at an end it will be an empty token. 

Why has he chosen this moment to do it ? One explanation 
is that he hopes to be bought off with some arrangement like 
the tripartite directorate of Nato—an American-French-Brilish 
board of governors—which he suggested to President Eisen¬ 
hower and Mr Macmillan in 1958. But he is an experienced 
enough politician to realise that this is no longer practical 
politics, if it ever was ; the smaller allies would not stand for it, 
and the Americans are unlikely to want to buy off this perpetual 
gadfly at the cost of infuriating almost everybody else. It is 
more likely that, as he is reported to have said to a‘ meeting of 
the French cabinet this month, he wants to make an end of 
integration during his lifetime, since he cannot trust the job 
to his successors. 

But his aim is not just a negative anti-integration one. 
President de Gaulle also believes that, once France has 
declared its independence of the United States, he can put 
it on the commanding bights of east-wdSt diplomacy. An 
independent gaullist France would be everyone’s most candid 
friend and the natural arbiter between east and west. It looks 
very much as if the unexpected result of President de Gaulle’s 
policy is to garb bun in the mantle of Mr Nehru in his role 
as die impartial judge of other people’s failings. But, as the 
recent history of Indian foreign policy shows, other countries 


Getting into Europe is the issue. But 
not at the price General de Gaulle 
may ask 
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ate not always appreciative. Solitary grandeur usually ends 
by merely being solitary. France today is losing old friends, 
but not making new ones. 

The (act is that-the gaullist conception of France's function 
in the world is singularly misty. The Russians will hardly be 
interested in dealing with President de Gaulle about the future 
of Europe rather than with President Johnson, though they 
will doubtless be happy to see him knock a hale in Nato. The 
Chinese have given France nothing in exchange for recognition 
except some subversive activities in French-speaking Africa. 
Germany has already shown that, faced with a choice between 
France and America, it will choose the United States. Under 
President de Gaulle France seems more and more to be 
exchanging the substance of influence for the shadow of going 
it alone. Nor will the immediate results of his assault on Nato 
further French interests. Despite the apparent belief .in Paris 
that the 14 other members of the alliance would give way on 
French terms, nothing of the kind has happened. The allies’ 
reactions have in general been that of the German foreign 
ministry spokesman who said on March 15th that it was better 
to have Nato without France than France without Nato. 

B ut Fiance’s allies cannot pretend the March 7th letter 
got lost in the post. They must answer; and what they 
should answer is going to cause some argument. Mr Heath 
told his press conference on Tuesday that “ what is required 
at the moment is not to go around ... condemning de Gaulle 
and the French,” but to “get down to the fundamental 
problems of working out the structure of Nato.” The trouble 
is that there is no evidence whatsoever that President de 
Gaulle is willing to play a constructive part in any such process. 
In any case, the “ fundamental problem ” of the alliance is to 
get more integration, not less. The choice facing France’s 
partners is either to negotiate with President de Gaulle with 
a view to seeing what concessions he will accept to keep the 
alliance in being, or to go ahead without him. Right iiow the 
second course seems the lesser evil. 

To say this is not to underestimate the difficulties^ On a 
purely military level these are not insuperable. Much of 
Nato’s network of supply lines now goes through Antwerp, 
Rotterdam and Bremen, not through France. The Supreme 
Headquarters communkarions system at Fontainebleau is 
badly in need of renovation, and the money that would have 
to be spent on that can go towards a completely new one 
outside France. The trickiest problem is the present rights 
of allied aircraft to fly over French territory. But perhaps 
these rights can be preserved; France’s lack of an early- 
warning air-defence radar system gives its allies some bargain- 

What Freedom, 
Whose Justice ? 

T he row over the “ workers’ courts ” has so far generated 
more smoke than light. Two cases have been uncovered 
—and have received the widest publicity—in which groups 
of workers have, it is said, collectively intimidated and 
“ fined ” fellow-workers who have refused to join in uncon- 
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ing power to extract concessions. In chon; the affiance dqajfaft 
probably stay in military business without France, -k'rffck 

The political problems are much more serious. 
result of a French withdrawal—and one whichihewjiMi 
how self-defeating gaullist policy can be—will be the gready 
increased importance of Getnuuqr as the majority of As 
United States in Europe. The future skeleton of Nato is 
bound to be a tripartite arrangement between America, Britain 
and Germany with Gentian views carrying'far greater wefyhe 
than they have done in the past Germany will be m America 
in Europe what Britain is east of-Suez.- This in its turttmay 
well irritate relations between America and Russia.. Perhaps 
this is what President de Gaulle is counting on in his bid fair 
most-favoured-nation treatment in Moscow. 

So be it. These are not pleasant consequences; but the 
rest of the alliance, has little choice hot to bear them. To do 
anything else would be worse. To accept General de GauUe’s 
terms would raise the German question even more acutely. 
If the alliance were to consist of nothing but nan-integrated 
national forces, then Germany would be (to Russian eyes) ha 
alarming control of its own military power. If die German 
forces stayed under an integrated command, bin nobody dee’s 
did, Germany would be in a position of inferiority within the 
alliance that no German government could tolerate. However 
the game is played, it is an unavoidable fact of life that 
Germany’s relative strength in the alliance win grow after 
France contracts out of it. This is the consequence of whin 
General de Gaulle is doing. 

One way of meeting the problem is for the other Nafo 
countries to do something to revivify the alliance once the 
French veto is removed. A renegotiation of the Nato treaty, 
combined with an attempt to push integration further, could 
give a renewed impetus to an organisation that has bent run¬ 
ning out of steam of recent years. Even closer integration 
would also do much to calm Russian fears of Germany. It 
is certain that Nato cannot stand stiU when General die Gaulle 
walks out If it does, it will fall to pieces. The present crisis 
is the toughest the western alliance has had to weather since 
the breakdown of the European Defence Community in 1954. 
It calls for the same emergency treatment. If it gets it, then 
some good may come out of the present threat If it does not, 
then the only conclusion will be that the countries of western 
Europe no longer have sufficient strength of purpose to unite 
in their own defence. And it is a conclusion that would be 
drawn both in Moscow and in Washington. President de 
Gaulle has challenged those who believe in a unified we s te rn 
Europe bearing its own responsibilities to the full but closely 
allied with America. It is now for them to respond to the test. 


Abuses of trade union power are 
bad; the unions’ inability to right 
wrongs is even worse 

scitutional strikes. The Government is against it, the Tories 
are against it, the unions are against it. So, all of them are 
rightly guessing, are the voters. 

On the surface these courts are merely outbreaks of tire 
sort of mob tyranny and bullying that middle-class English 
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people will remember (or prefer to forget) from their boarding- 
school days. Nobody wants to protect the oppressors from the 
oeosoquences of their action, if the facts are as alleged. 
Labour politicians say tactfully that acts of actual bullying 
ac* not protected in any way by the Trade Disputes Act of 
19651 which gave trade union officials freedom from suits for 
dam a g es by people who might suffer from their legitimate acts 
as union officials. To blame last year’s legislation for putting 
elderiy blacklegs in hospital, they argue, is less logical than 
the Conservatives for die recent gang murders in 
Lancfeh, on the ground that their Betting and Gaining Act 
c aus ed die recent expansion of the gambling industry. But 
that is too glib and easy. 

Until about the late 1950s, the sort of bullying and intimi¬ 
dation that seems to have taken place at Cowley and Reading 
was much more common than it is today. (Think of the high 
days of the Ford shop stewards ; the Austin works’ union-in-a- 
union; the Electrical Trades Union; the electricity supply 
workers’ committee.) That there has been an improvement— 
that workers who fed themselves to have been intimidated 
aiwflow prepared to talk to the newspapers and the television 
ctineras—h because of a profound change of mood in the 
nation. With however much reluctance (The Economist used 
to be called “hysterically anti-union” back in the middle 
1950s for saying that trade union malpractices existed) the 
labour reporters have come round to facing the fact that 
union actions do not always chime in with their leaders* 
public-spirited statements. 

The courts have taken to interpreting the laws so as to give 
die individual as much protection as possible against collective 
tyranny by his workmates. It is perfectly fair to say that 
successive Conservative ministries funked the issue—they left 
the ETU case to be fought out by a few determined, mostly 
Labour-minded, individuals long after public authority itself 
should have taken a hand. But Labour faces now the grave 
chfcrge that its Trade Disputes Act is seen by many of the 
Maty little men in the unions as strengthening their power 
over the occasiOhal dissenter. This act was a bad one— 
perhaps the single wholly bad one of the outgoing Parliament; 
it remains a baffling mystery why the Liberals, among others, 
disgraced their traditions by voting for it. 

M eanwhile the Conservatives have got something much 
more like the right sort of policy written out in their 
manifesto. They say—at last—that they would establish a 
registrar of union rules, and provide industrial courts to offer 
redress to workers treated unjustiy (whether by their unions 
or by their bosses). The Tories would do well, however, to 
make it quite plain that the fault often lies not merely with 
trade unionists, but also with management. Managers often 
find it convenient, especially in areas of acute labour shortage, 
to conduct negotiations almost entirely at [riant level; since 
many unions are organised not by the members' place of work 
but by the members’ place of residence, this often means 
by-passing the official union machine entirely. The plant 
negotiators, outside the official machinery of the union, may 
find themselves, almost against. Stir will, acting as plant 
strike leaders on such question 1 the rates of pay for 
new jobs, or new bonus schemes? Managers who have 
been only too glad to by-jiftss the union structure 
in order to buy iocal peace have no excuse for 
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railing against that structure when things go. wrong. 

But again, if things are wrong in the unions, there is small 
prospect that union people themselves can set them right. 
Frankly, many of the trade union leaders now prominent in 
national life must at one time or another during their careers 
have had personal knowledge of injustice committed in the 
name of their union, and have closed their eyes to it. The 
habit of callousness to injustice by one’s own folk is a hard 
one to break. And it would be a stern test indeed of anybody’s 
personal morality to say that we should all resign from our 
jobs, or put our careers in jeopardy, over the occasional moral 
disagreement. But it is obvious that the sort of intra-union 
inquiry now being conducted by both the Transport and 
General Workers and the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
into the kangaroo court cases is simply not enough to satisfy 
the legitimate public anxiety. However thorough the investi¬ 
gation, suspicions will still remain that union people, in the 
last resort, will always cover up for union people: this is the 
. worry that one must rightly have about any system of internal 
self-discipline by even the most respectable of professional 
bodies (which, it must be said, do not usually discipline mem¬ 
bers with nooses hanging over their heads, with an audience 
of professional colleagues yelling abuse at the accused, and 
which are sometimes concerned with protecting the customer 
instead of simply the practices of their trade). 

So the real charge against the unions is not that they are 
wicked, but that they are inadequate to the task before them. 
They do not, now, provide the protection against injustice to 
their members that was their original motive power ; indeed, 
they have sometimes substituted arbitrary action by employees 
for arbitrary action by employers. They are not an effective 
instrument for bringing to birth an incomes policy ; indeed, 
to try to make them an effective instrument for government 
policy could make it harder for them to represent the real 
views of their members—who are, to put it mildly, not likely 
to be in favour of forgoing pay increases on any pretext. 

Some day, no doubt, the royal commission that is now 
examining the unions' affairs will produce its suggestions for 
improving them. But the hearings are likely to drag on for 
a long time ; writing the report will drag on longer yet; and 
then parliament will have to find time to do whatever needs 
to be done. It is a dreary and a damaging wait. Moreover, 
the public sessions at which the commission listens to top 
trade unionists’ views seem to reveal a self-satisfaction, a stolid 
refusal to face the facts of the present crisis of administration 
and of conscience within the unions. 

If Labour is to deserve the majority which the country 
now seems likely to give it, it is a fair point that Labour 
ministers should, like the Conservatives, now promise speci¬ 
fically to hurry legislative action along. There is one other 
question that can legitimately be put to every Labour candi¬ 
date now. One of the most harmful accessories of power in 
the unions is the power given to them by the practice of the 
closed shop, added on top of the power to regulate entry to 
skilled trades. It is probably impossible jo ban the closed 
shop by legislation, but at least political parties should not 
encourage it. Yet all Labour candidates now in the field 
belong to a closed shop themselves ; every Labour candidate 
for parliament has to belong to the appropriate trade union 
of his trade. What, in modern conditions, is the conceivable 
libertarian justification for that ? 
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You know their names as you know your own. You know 
their faces from a thousand newspaper and magazine 
articles. You have seen them and heard their voices on 
newsreels and on your television screen. Their actions 
and decisions influence the pattern of our lives. 

We cannot mention their names, or show pictures of 
them. It would not be fitting to do so, for they include 
royalty, the heads of states, great service commanders. 
But we invite you to look carefully at the next pictures 
that you see of them, at their wrists as well as their faces 
and clothes. You will notice that in almost every case 
they wear a wrist-watch. That watch will most likely 
have been made by Rolex of Geneva. 

We are proud of the service given by Rolex watches 
to so many eminent men throughout the world. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that the performance 
of these watches is, in the highest degree, accurate and 
dependable. 


THE ItOLKX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED {Founder: H. Witsdorf), geneva, Switzerland 

LandM i 1 UKBBN STREET, W. I T«9nt*I 80 RIC HMOND 81 HIT. T WliST N«W V»»kI 580 (• II I'll AVENUE CMoEHS l BURGMAUER 6 

Rtrlt: 1 q RHP MCINMC.NY, 1* 


THE MUX “DiV-MTC” Most femarfcabla 
Achievement in watch-making, the 
Rolex Oyster Perpetual "Day-Date/* 




A Rolex Red Seal Chronometer 


every "Day-Date" la now awarded the 
highest distinction of the Swise fasti* 
tutes for Official Chronometer Teats, 
the mention 'Especially good results/ 
Its superlative accuracy is protected 
by the famous Rolex Oyster case, made 
in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen and 
guaranteed 100 % waterproof, and its 
movement is self-wound by the Per¬ 
petual rotor. The date and the; day of 
the week, written in full, change instan¬ 
taneously every midnight. 
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H ence the queues and black markets of eastern Europe, the 
stacks of unsellable goods gathering dust in state-owned 
shops, and the droning argument about how to reconcile public 
oftnCrship with the market mechanism. Observant!men in 
the aew countries have taken this in. They hesiute to accept 
the c ommuni sts’ jnviitatiqn to industrialise themselves the 
mantist way barimse they svupeCt that, having done so, they 
wffl then find themselves lumbered with the unworkably 
clumsy planning system that plagues eastern Europe. Their 
Imitation deepens if they happen to have been to Japan, and 
hiffe seen how that country has jumped straight into the 
—ier age by the capitalist road. 

day the communists will find their Keynes; he may 
out to be Professor Liberman. They will in the end 
;e to. make their planning mechanism sensitive enough 
to copc with the demands of a mass-consumption society 
(though they will probably have to junk the labour theory of 
value on the way). But foe some years yet the western 
system will have the better of the argument about economic 
efficiency. While the going is good, the present generation of 
African and Asian rulers may be readier than some of their pre¬ 
decessors were to work along with the West, tb use western aid 
in what the aid-givers think the most efficient way, and even 
to give their home-grown capitalists the benefit of the doubt. 
One result could be a distinct rise in the number of countries 
capable of economic take-off in the 1980s. In the long run, 
that would lead to the emergence of those local “ counter¬ 
vailing forces ” capable of containing China that Mr Enoch 
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Powell wants to see east of Suez. 

The essential thing is that the West should use this period 
of grace intelligently. Will it ? It is still identified by many 
people with racial prejudice in southern Africa and elsewhere. 
It has its client despots, as the other side does. And, most 
important, it is giving less aid to the poor world in 1966 than 
it was in 1961, given the decline in the -value of money; 
even the French, the most generous of donors, have fallen 
away from their previous best. Nothing has been done to 
modernise the international monetary system with the aim of 
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Wilson Sitting Pretty 

W ith the election less than a fortnight away, it is still difficult 
to see how Labour can be prevented from substantially 
increasing its majority. The latest National Opinion Poll in Thurs¬ 
day’s Daily Mail puts the Labour lead at 13 per cent; this is 
fractionally lower than last week’s 13.9, but still leaves Labour with 
a swing of 5 J . per cent since 1964, sufficient to give it a parliament¬ 
ary majority of some 200 over the Conservatives. In last Sunday’s 
Sunday Telegraph , the latest Gallup poll on a random sample basis 
gave the Labour lead at 12 per cent, while the Gallup on a quota 
sample basis put the Labour lead at 10 per cent. At the end of 
the 1964 election campaign there was a similar two point gap 
between the two Gallup systems ; and the actual result duly fell 
between the two. Gallup therefore seems to be pointing to a 
Labour majority over Conservative of between 140 and 180. 

In individual constituencies, there has been a bigger crop of 
public opinion polls than ever before. It is not always easy to 
draw a coherent picture from them, but they, too, are now more 
generally showing a sizeable swing to Labour. Interpolating from 
a bevy of them, from a few preliminary reports of canvassing 
returns, and from some contrary pointers such as local election 
results, we are inclined to suspect: 

(1) There ma> have been an especially big swing among the 
urban and suburban middle class to Labour, particularly among 
people who voted Liberal last time. This is bad news for the 
Conservatives, because so many of their marginals are seats in the 
south of England where the floating middle class vote is important. 
It is confirmed by the shock Gallup finding in last Monday’s Daily 
Telegraph that the average swing against the Conservatives in Tory 
marginals is 7 per cent, compared with the average 41 per cent 
swing against them shown in the national Gallup polls. 

(2) In bleakly industrial areas, we suspect from recent local 
elections that there has been some weakening of enthusiasm among 
former Labour voters, whose turnout may drop as a result. The 
sorts of marginal that the Conservatives may have most hope of 
holding in 1966 are those where the Labour vote has hitherto 
depended heavily on a few distinctly slummy wards ; just con¬ 
ceivably a drop in Labour votes in those wards may offset the 
swing to Labour in the more middle class wards next door. 

(3) It is possible that the Conservatives may be able to contain 
the swing this time in seats that moved to Labour especially far 
(for example, on the personal anti-ministerial swing) in 1964. The 
best general picture of the 1964 general election is that a propor¬ 
tion of the middle class—who early in 1964 had been intending 
to vote Labour—checked at the last hurdle because they feared 
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keeping up the purchasing power of the commQdity*pro4u£mg 
countries. Precious little has been done about the other ideas 
for helping the poor countries to expand their exports, though 
it is nearly two years since a host of these ideas were pleaded 
for at the United Nations trade and development conference 
in Geneva. When the rich ate getting steadily richer and 
most of the poor are stuck in the rut of rural penury, this is 
morally intolerable. When anti-westemism is on the decline 
in Asia and Africa, it is political idiocy. It is our turn now 
in the third world; are we going to miss it ? 


that a Wilson government might be left wing and unrespectable. 
Most of those who checked in this way may clear the hurdle to 
voting Labour this time; but in areas where the floaters already 
went the whole hog in 1964, Mr Wilson may not have so many 
extra votes to come. 

Officials of all.parties are tending to report fewer special local 
situations” in this election (sec page 1105); but the Variations "hi 
constituency public opinion polls obstinately suggest that some tyf 
these exist. Moreover, it happens that a large number of Con¬ 
servative super-marginals could be affected by them, although #c 
doubt whether so many of the Conservatives’ second-line marginals 
will be. 

If these general impressions are right, the following-seems a 
plausible survey this week of the prospects from the main battle 
areas: 

(r) Among the 19 most super-marginal Conservative seats, those 
vulnerable to a swing of only 1 per cent, we can see possible hopes 
for the Conservatives in eleven. Eton-Slough is a constituency 
where the former Labour MP Mr Brockway relied particularly 
heavily on certain wards; in Reading, Labour might conceivably 
be thwarted by the local trade union (Pressed Steel) troubles which 
were much in the news this week ; in Preston North by the aircraft 
rows; in Norfolk South-West by agricultural troubles; in 
PIymouth-Sutton and Portsmouth West by the naval row; in 
Birmingham-Pcrry Barr if there is a low turnout in Labour wards 
and if immigration is still an anti«Labour issue in the West Mid¬ 
lands ; in Monmouth because Mr Thorneycroft was hit by an 
especially large 6.3 per cent swing last time ; in Bcrwick-E. Lothian 
because the rural Scottish swing may be contained; in Dorset 
South because there was already a 6} per cent swing last time, 
and the briefly incumbent Labour MP from 1962-64 has left for 
another constituency ; just conceivably in Lewisham North because 
the personable Mr Chataway could hold some of the Liberal vote. 
But it is difficult to see how the Conservatives can hold Horn¬ 
church, Bedfordshire South, Southampton-Test, Norwood, 
Walthamstow East, Uxbridge, Brentford-Chiswick, or York (in 
which last seat a Sunday Tunes poll reports a swing of over 5 per 
cent to Labour). 

(2) Among the next 18 most marginal Conservative scats—those 
vulnerable to a swing of between 1 and 2 per cent—it is less easy 
to pick out special local factors: except perhaps at Oxford, which 
lux been the centre of this week’s Cowley trade union row. But 
the Tories are going r to be awfully hard-pressed to hold Billericay, 
Lewisham West, the two Bristols, Hendon North, Cambridge, 
Sheffield-Heeley, Chislchurst, Exeter, Maiden, High Peak, Stret¬ 
ford, Bebington, Middleton, Ilford South, Rugby and Hampstead. 
It is worth noting that in eight of these “ second 18” seats the 
Liberals won over 16 per cent of the vote last time, although 
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Hornchurch wai the only constituency among the first 19 Tory 
“ H»pet-m»rginah " where they did so. Many of these people must 
have voted Liberal in the knowledge that they were doing so in 
what were already liable to be marginal seats; and Labour must 
have , great hopes of them coming right over to Mr Wilson this 
time. The eight in this group with Liberal votes over 16 per 
cent included Hampstead, where Mr Henry Brooke suffered an 
: especially adverse anti-miawtgrkl swing last tinted but where an 
Evening Standard poll now prophesies a further 4.7 per cent swing 
against him, entirely because the Liberal vote is expected to drop 
from 17.4 to 5.5 per cent'in a mass insertion to Labour.' 

(3) The next 14 Conservative marginals are tisose vulnerable to 
a pro-Labour swing of between 2 and 3 per cent, i.e., to a Labour 
lead of up to 8 per cent pn the public opinion polls. The 27 
after that (including Mr Heath's seat at Bexlcy) are those vplneyabk V 
to a swing of up to 4i per cent,- i.e.,^to # Labour, lead of up to 1,1 
per cent on the public opnucin polk, in this group of 41, there’ 
are only four—Stroud, Bedford (Mr v S0^pes's^ seat% H^naelJHemp- . 

stead, and Bath—where the Libetw-Vote w&ni'eifer ,‘fSlier': o&M*'..- 

■■ • si*’. • •. f r.» *;. 
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in 1964; we would not, therefore, expect the pro-Labour swing 
to be quite so heavy in much of this group as in much of the 
group discussed above. But in the next 26 most marginal Con¬ 
servative seats—those vulnerable to a Labour swing of between 
4} and 6 per cept, or to a Labour lead of up to 14 per cent on the 
public opinion polls—no fewer than 14 had Liberal votes of above 
16 per cent in 3964. So, once again, the Conservatives must fear 
sdipe real shocks here. 

The one bij* Conservative hope, discussed in the next article, 
continues to be the local election results. But even if this proves 
to W fact, our present tiationi^iiik assessment must be as follows, 
if the Conservatives can get Labour's lead on the public opinion 
polls down*to 4 or 3 per cent" in the next fortnight, we would 
soil regard gR election jas wide -ope^ Special factors in both Con¬ 
servative aqjd might mean that we are 

returning tq tl^vpi^j^4 situap^f where a Labour lead on the 
polls would not necessarily suffice to give Mr Wilson an overall 
—tfitiio aik his lead in the polls* remains at hs 

sitting pretty. 


But the Locals Say 

L ocal council elections for four big 
county boroughs in the West Midlands 
were taking place on Thursday as we went 
to press. By the time this issue of The 
Economist is in many readers* hands their 
results will presumably be being analysed 
in the newspapers, more closely than such 
a sample of county boroughs has ever been 
analysed before. The Economist will have 
10 deal with them next week. In advance 
of Thursdav^s West Midlands polls, how¬ 
ever, there have been another series of local 
council by-elections, which have not been 
closely analysed anywhere at all. But their 
results continue* to be astonishing, and to 
give the Conservative party the one straw of 
nope to which it can cling in its present 
slough of despond. 

In the first two weeks of March there 
have been twelve more local council by-elec¬ 
tions: mostly, as it happens, concentrated 
in the south-east or north-west of England- 
More than 25,000 people have voted in 
these elections: a sample of voters, there¬ 
fore, more than eight times as big as those 
questioned in the national opinion polls. 
But they have not shown at all the same 
even swing that the national opinion polls 
are reporting. 

Ten of the twelve council by-elections in 
the last fortnight have been in wards last 
fought in May, 1965. They can be divided 
nearly into two groups. Five of them were 
in wards held by the Tories last May. The 
average swing in them was 9.5 pci cent to 
Labour compared with May. To work out 
the swing compared with the time of the 
last general election in October, 1964, one 
has to subtract about 5! per cent from this: 
this atlMrs^ fdt the fact that between Octo¬ 
ber, 1964, and hist May's council elections 
fcarehidbed* aovemge^ per cebt swing 
tb Conservative. This Ip of the tandlple * 
does, therefore, itiggect at swing to Labour 
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TlKLOther five ? CodiuJll btekctijfm& how- 
ev&* p«pr fn^fdrheid by Labour 
last May. hi these, the 'liverage swing to 
Labour sinoc. May was only q^.pat cent. 
If pne^subtracts ji per cent tpogk tbgi, this 
implies that there has actually swing 
of 3 jper cent to the Conservatives in these 
working-class areas; since the last general 
efoction. ( ' Taking the drtmatically oppo- 
site swings in J middle-class and '.work- 
ing-claw .wards ’ together, one should pre¬ 
sumably $ay that, the local dduncil results arc 
atjirescitt suggesting that the parliamentary 
general election bn March 3 ik wifibc some¬ 
thing close to a dcad-heat—as, it is worth 
remembering, the last parliamentary by- 
elections before North Hull suggested, too. 

The other two council by-elections in the 
past two weeks, making up. our total of 
twelve, were in wards last fought over in 
the spring of 1964. One of them, a marginal 
county council ward in Mr Anthony Green¬ 
wood's fairly marginal Lancashire parlia¬ 
mentary constituency of Rosscndale, was a 
Conservative gain from Labour, with a 
swing to Conservative of 3 i per cent since 
the spring of 1964. The other was in a 
Greater London borough, and showed a 4 
per cent swing to Conservative since then. 
As the Conservatives were doing better at 
the rime of the last general election, to the 
extent of about a 3± per cent swing, than 
they were in the spring of 1964, these results 
again seem to suggest that the general elec¬ 
tion on March 31st may be very dose. 

In the faqe of this conflict qf evidence, it 
is, m our view, still wiser tfe believe the 
national opinion polls, atidto make Labour 
favourites m win the general election. feur> : 
it certainly does look as if the main twind to 
Labour nils Wn among thffj 


of abo&tj>cr since^the.l 
election, not far cut of line with 


classes. Among the working classes, we 
suspect that traditional Labour voters have 
swung towards apathy. This, incidentally, 
may explain why some constituency polls, 
including those taken by A. J. Allen and 
Assodates for us, seem to be showing a 
smaller swing to Labour than the national 
opinion polls; A. J. Allen and the other 
" newer " pollsters are showing p bigger pro¬ 
portion at “ Don't knows *' than the national 
opinion polls, perhaps because they lean on 
the “ Don't knows ’’ a little less bard to 
persuade them to say how they are likely to 
vote. It may be that the older polls are 
right in pressing the “ Don’t knows ” more 
thoroughly, on the ground that on March 
31st Labour will in fact get these wavering 
armies out to vote. Our own subjective 
guess is that some of these working-dass 
"'swingers to apathy" will come out on 
March 31st in order to give Labour its 
majority, but that nor all of them will; 
that is why we are at present expecting a 
Labour victory on March aisr, but not by 
the margin the national polls foretell. 

But in advance of the West Midland 
results, the analyst of local coundl by-elec¬ 
tions can only say that at present, even in 
local polls held in the middle of a general 
election campaign, Labour is not getting its 
working-class supporters to turn out to vote 
for local Labour councillors. At one of this 
lsist fortnight's council by-elections, in a 
ward in Birkenhead, Labour issued a leaflet 
saying that the local MP was coming straight 
from the dissolution of parliament to cam¬ 
paign for his coundllor, and calling for a 
large swing to Labour as “ a vote of confi¬ 
dence in Harold Wilspn.” The result of 
that‘election was a 0.7 per cent swing to 
Labour compared with last May, but 
actually an 8.5 per cent swing to Conserva¬ 
tive compared with an election in the same 
ward in May, 1964. Incidentally, this 
■ Birkenhead result is not. the only sign that 
' son£dpag peculiar may be happening on 
.Merseyside: One other of this last fort- 
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your friend at Chase Manhattan 


The same goes for lire. Or D-Marks, or dollars. Or 
any foreign currency you like to name. 

The mechanics are simple. It’s done through our 
Foreign Exchange Trading Room. Among other 
aids to speedy Foreign Exchange we maintain dir¬ 
ect contact with foreign banks round the clock. 
Out ability to do it is unique to Chase. We’re big- 
one of the biggest. We’re New York based. Wehave 
branches and banking affiliates around the world. 


And more correspondents than anybody else. 

So in Foreign Exchange transactions, our name is 
enough to get immediate action. A call to your 
friend at Chase Manhattan, and the deal is through 
literally in minutes. 

We think you’ll find Chase service something re¬ 
freshingly new in banking. We’d like to tell you 
more about it. Just call tis. We’ll be along before 
the rate changes. 


ft THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 

National Association 

6 Lombard St., London HCJ Mansion Hgtfag 3240 - 4<» Berkeley Satiate Wl Maylair 7%6 


you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 
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FORTUNE to Publish 
Two Issues in July 

Expanded arid Enlarged Directory of the 500 Largest U.S. Industrials 
and the 50 Largest Banks, Merchandising, Transportation, Life-Insur¬ 
ance, and Utility Companies To Have Issue of Its Own in Mid-July * 


What Is certain to be one of the most widely used, 
quoted, and retained issues of FORTUNE ever to appear 
will be published in mid-July, 1966. With its publication, 
the famous FORTUNE 500 Directory will be enlarged and 
expanded in a single issue, providing more facts and fig¬ 
ures than have been heretofore available on the companies 
that account for more than half of the U.S. industrial sales 
and for over 70 percent of the profits. 

Created in Response to the Needs of 
FORTUNE’S Management Readers 

Since 1955, the FORTUNE 500 Directory has been the 
most popular editorial feature in the magazine. Over one- 
million requests for reprints have been received-aiong 
with tens of thousands of requests for additional facts 
about the companies listed. 

Over the years the Directory's content has been con¬ 
tinually expanded. But the need for further expansion, 
particularly more analysis and more attention to the mean¬ 
ing of FORTUNE'S findings, has become increasingly 
apparent. In a usual FORTUNE issue, however, space is 
at a premium. Twenty pages were the most that could be 
allotted last July in an issue that contained ten other major 
titles in addition to regular monthly departments. Clearly 
the need for more information on the 750 U.S. companies 
listed by FORTUNE required that the Directory be given an 
Issue of its own. . 

A Unique and 

UndupNcated Source of 
Business Information 

With more than three times the 
Amount of space available to it in 
the past, the FORTUNE Directory 


can how explore the Tull implications of the most author¬ 
itative data available on the companies that shape the 
economy of the U.S. and the world. 

Expanded coverage will include new facts and figures 
on each of the 500 industrial listings, new entries of spe 
cific relevance for each of the five non-industrial categories 
Ten-year comparisons will make it possible to discern 
changes in the composition of the Directory—significant 
trends in the big business community. Among other fea¬ 
tures, FORTUNE editors will provide in-depth analyses of 
the 1965 figures and the companies behind them. 

Priority Attention from Readers and a Unique 
Opportunity for Advertisers 

All FORTUNE subscribers will, of course, receive this 
issue. It will be available on newsstands and sold through¬ 
out the year to the many business executives who seek 
additional copies. Because of its unique content, the Direc¬ 
tory gets priority attention fiom management readers 
throughout the world. And because of its continuing refer¬ 
ence values, it brings advertisers long-lasting readership, 
repeat exposures that continue until the next Directory 
issue appears. 

The expanded coverage-and readership-of the 1966 
''500'’ issue makes it a most potent advertising vehicle. It 
presents a fine opportunity for Regional and International 
as well as full-run advertisers. For 
more detailed information, call or 
write: Thomas Curtin, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, New York 10020, or your 
FORTUNE representative*. 


FORTUNE Directory of The 200 
Largest Hidiistrtata OirtaMa 
the U.S. te CMtinue in August Issoe 

The Directory of The 200 Largest indus¬ 
trials outside the U.S., which has been fea¬ 
tured In the August issue since 1957, will 
continue to appear In that Issue In 1966. 
The Directory of the 50 Largest U.S. Com¬ 
mercial Banks, Merchandising, Transporta¬ 
tion, Life-Insurance, and Utility Companies, 
appearing with the 200 Directory In August 
in the past, will be incorporated in the mid- 
July “500" Issue this year. 


"FORTUNE International representatives: in the U.K.: Robert Dumper, Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London 
W.l, England i.. on the Continent; Carl Earner, Berliner Alien 61; DOeeelderf, West Germany... in Japan: B. sjiirai, Asahi 
Building, No. 3,6-Chome, Ginza Nishl, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 
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ni ght ’* council tydectfcna, in a waricing- 
dm ward in cffle of Livcrpooi’a taargnat 
constituencies, actually showed a 4J per 
cent swing to Conservative even compared 
with last May ; and thus, compared with 
the time of the last general election, a very 
big swing to Conservative indeed. 


Blue—and Roseate 

Our correspondent, examining the grass¬ 
roots of the campaign , finds local Conser¬ 
vative organisations stiU very gloomy 

T o travel round the country during the 
past ten days has been to observe the 
low ebb of Conservative morale. Tory can¬ 
didates and agents profess not to detect any 
signs of defections among the voters they 
talk to; but the opinion polls have taken 
their toll. “ I don't understand the polls/' 
as one Conservative agent put it cheerlessly, 
“ but they can’t all be wrong by that much.” 
The campaign still has two weeks to run. 
and a lot could still happen. The trouble is 
that most Conservatives find it hard to 
imagine what could happen that would win 
them the election. Your correspondent 
talked to many of the same men and women 
in 1964. Then, though not optimistic, they 
believed they had a serious chance of win¬ 
ning. Now—rightly or wrongly—they 

believe the country is against them. 

Paradoxically, the campaign has gone well 
for the Tories in the past week. The 
kangaroo court at Cowley ought to have 
damaged the trade unions. Mr Heath did 
well on both his television appearances, still¬ 
ing some previous Tory complaints that he 
talks too fast on the screen, talks over 
people's heads, and generally fails to com¬ 
municate. The deepening clash over the 
state of the economy, although it does not 
obviously redound to the Tories’ advantage, 
nevertheless has forced Labour to defend 
its most vulnerable flank. Yet Conservative 
candidates and agents themselves say 
gloomily that none of this seems to be 
biting. For an issue to be influential, voters 
must not only have views about it, but also 
perceive differences between the parties. 
The last Sunday Telegraph Gallup poll, 
reporting that nearly half the electorate 
regards the two parties as being much the 
same, confirmed what many Tories in the 
country already suspected. Trade union 
reform may be a plus for the Conservatives, 
but few uncommitted voters appear to 
regard Mr Heath as uniquely capable of 
stabilising prices or reducing taxes or build¬ 
ing more houses. Those issues which bum 
in Tory breasts—comprehensive schools, 
Rhodesia, East of Suez, nationalisation-r- 
apparently inflame only the converted. 

Organisationally, both parties are suffer¬ 
ing from one unexpected development: the 
reluctance of party workers to transfer from 
once-safe constituencies to. the marginals. 
The success of mutual aid has always been 
exaggerated, but last time it did count for 
something in unexpectedly big Labour 
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advances like those at RrightoosKeinptnm 
and Darlington. This tinrcLabour workers 
in consrituenrieras far removed as Binning* 
ham-Hindsworth (Sir Edward Boyle’s 
majority 4,932) and Lancaster (Conservative 
majority 4,4*1) suddenly scent possible 
victory in their nostrils and refuse to be 
r moved. The seme is true of Conservatives, 
for the opposite reason: they ate afraid of 
taking canvassers out of supposedly safe 
constituencies, lest they just {night be lost. 

Regional and local issues art almost 
impossible to find. Here there is talk of 
increases in council rents, there of the dos* 
ing of a small factory; but nothing much 
else. This is in marked contrast to 1964 
when most candidates and agents were at 
pains to persuade the casual visitor that 
the area he happened to be in differed 
sharply from all others in the country. Only 
in the West Midlands does one encounter 
the sense—supported by the polls—that the 
swing to Labour may be damped down. 
Immigration is still a factor in that part of 
the world, and there are signs that some 
Conservatives may be tempted to exploit 
racial undercurrents in Bradford. 

E ven so, one or two seats in every region 
could conceivably go against the tide. 
The Conservatives express some scattered 
hopes of gains. In East Anglia the electors 
of the two very marginal Norfolk seats (one 
Labour by 53 votes, one Conservative by 
123) remain as inscrutable as ever. The 
Birmingham Tories are convinced that they 
can recapture Yardley (Labour majority 
169). Again, Baron's Court in London 
(Labour majority 1,166) continues to have 
one of the highest rates of population turn¬ 
over in the country. Some Glaswegians 
regard Labour’s 1964 success (by 296) in 
Pollok as a fluke. And no one cares to 
predict the result in Brighton-Kemptown 
(Labour majority 7). 

Bur it is the Liberals who provide the 
greatest puzzle of all. In their new head¬ 
quarters in Smith Square, Liberals con¬ 
tinually point to the fact that the polls are 
behaving now much as they did last time ; 
they deny that the party's total vote will be 
cut much, apart from the smaller number 
of candidates. This confidence is not 
matched, however, in most constituencies 
the Liberals are fighting. Still bruised by 
the party's drubbing in Hull, few Liberals 
in the country are optimistic. 

Nevertheless, in Colne Valley Mr Richard 
Wainwright lost to Labour by only 187 last 
time, and there are 7,207 Conservative 
voters who could switch to him to turn 
Labour out. In neighbouring Huddersfield 
West, where the winning Labour candidate 
got only 35.8 per cent of the vote in 1964 
(against the Liberals' 32.7, the Tories’ 31.5) 
anything could happen—though Mr Ruslyn 
Hargreaves lacks the standing of his Liberal 
predecessor, Lord Wade. In the West 
Country the Liberals still eagerly look 
forward to unseating the Tories in one of 
North Cornwall, Chippenham or St Ives 
(Torrington seems to be written off for some 
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moony InSoodandtbe^ 
is West Abcudccaihire (Oan iem sN w 
majority ever Liberal 4*67$). Again* tbUd 
possible gains) must 

about Bodmin and greve apprehension tf a 
loss to Tory in Orpington. 

All three parties, somewhat surprisingly, 

looks like being more important than wave* 
of popular mhuaiawn in booating tty 
turnout on March jzat . * 

The Battle in 
Smith Square 

E ach morning of the election, several 
dozen journalists spend an knir and a 
half commuting round the north-west 
comer of Smith Square. At 10.36 Mr 
Callaghan holds court in Transport House; 
at 11.0 it is Mr Heath’s turn in Conservative 
Central Office; at xi.30 Lord Byers is a t 
home at the headquarters of the Liberal 
Party. 

They are a nice contrast in styles. 
Callaghan sits on a dais at one end of a lon& 
high hall. The audience is intimidated by 
1920-ish frescoes of earnest naked ladies 
holding trains and buses and such Hke. ft 
is all a bit frowsty. Mr Heath meets the 
press in a low, wide room, impersonal btit 
a bit more modem and with a nicely done 
adman’s slogan behind him: Action Not 
Words. Lord Byers has to make do with 
the smallest and scruffiest room, but also 
the most cosy. Thus, one feels, it was in 
Asquith's day. (In fact, these are brand 
new Liberal premises, but you would baldly 
notice it.) 

Originally Lord Byers, as in 1964, camp 
first of the trio, but after a row between the 1 
other parties, who both wanted to bat 
second, the Liberals gave up the first spot 
and agreed to go last. This was rattier 
foolish. The Liberals, above all, needed the 
head start on the agency tapes, and to in 
the evening papers. Even so, Lord Byers., 
usually manages to find some front page 
topic, and his audiences are very glad to 
take him up. He treats them briskly but 
sensibly, and they like him. 

With the two major parties, they are m6re 
suspicious, and rightly. At times, the poli¬ 
ticians take so long making prepared state* 
ments that the press hardly get a look in. 
Labour have been particularly irritating: 
their statements have not been all that 
longer than Mr Heath’s but they have been 
more obviously prepared. 

Far the first day fif’; two, however, the’ 
battle of Smith Square went all td Labour. 
Mr Callaghan was brisk, amiable, authori¬ 
tative : Mr Heath astonishingly pedestrian. 

It then transpired that Mr Heath was simply 
trying to help the scribbling journalists by 
speaking slowly. Once he had thrown Off 
that quixotic idea and settled down into hit 
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nonnal. brisk style, the transformation was 
rapid. ■ Mr Heath beeame more impres¬ 
sive each day, incisive but relaxed: Mr 
Callaghan, although quite effective, began 
to sound dangerously patronising. 


i 

Minority View 

I T it really very tough on the Liberals. 

First they have to find some genuinely 
new, non-Labour, non-Tory ideas to put in 
their manifestoes from time to time; but 
these ideas must not be so far-out as to spoil 
the Liberals’ view of themselves as poten¬ 
tial players in the power game. Second, 
and even harder, they have to hold on to 
those realistic Liberal notions when they 
are not so new, continuing to present them 
as specifically Liberal even after the two 
big parties have done their best to pinch 
them. 

Their manifesto for this election does its 
best: but it is not quite good enough. They 
can chum that their pressure in the last 
Parliament prevented nationalisation of 
steel and land ; but Mr Wyatt and Mr 
Donnelly had much more to do with it than 
they did. They can claim that the Labour 
government took over the liberal idea of a 
Highland Development Board, but this will 
hardly win votes in Colne Valley or 
Tiverton, and indeed defines the usefulness 
of Liberals cruelly as a regional Celtic 
pressure group. Europeanism is no longer 
a Liberal preserve. Labour has pinched the 
idea of joint consultation in industry—or 
enough of it to make the Liberal formula 
less distinctive than it once was. 

So Mr Grimond and his friends are left, 
perhaps, with site value rating (although 
Labour is moving on to that ground too); 
with toll motorways (although this merely 
switches the way in which the capital cost 
of roads is funded, and in no way solves 
the question of who is to provide the capital 
ami when); television in the House of 
Commons (although a select committee is 
considering that); and standing committees 
on a list of specialist subjects (also in select 
committee). Oh, and votes at 18 (although 
Labour wants that too, despite its omission 
from the manifesto). The Liberals also 
point out that the National Plan envisages 
44 a rate of growth in beef and pork produc¬ 
tion slower than that of the last five years.” 
But they do not say how big their own pork 
barrel would be. Their best point is their 
coherent drive for regional administration 
in Britain. No doubt the two big brothers 
trill start doing better here too. 


Liberals Go West 

Our correspondent who followed Mr 
Grimond through the west country reports: 

N o political meeting could be as stormy 
as the turbulence Mr Grimond has 
to endure in the small aircraft hired for his 
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far-flung election tour. He now has deep- 
seated experience of the agonies of getting 
in a hurry to the far south-west and then 
the furthest north-east with as many 
whistle stops as possible in between, and 
he speaks with great feeling on one of the 
key Liberal election topics — regional 
development of jobs and communications, 
with regional self-determination for good 
measure. Mr Heath, on Tuesday, wisely 
chose a helicopter for his day-trip to Devon 
and Cornwall, thereby reducing the 
frustration of snail’s-pace west country 
roads which threw Mr Grimond hours out 
of schedule the previous Friday. 

The presence of these two party leaders 
early in the campaign is a reminder that in 
the south-west a marginal seat means a fight 
between Conservatives and Liberals. The 
only exception is the ship-repairing and 
engineering constituency of Faknouth-Cam- 
borne, Labour-held since its creation in 
1950; but, according to a Sunday Times 
public opinion poll, in peril to the Con¬ 
servatives now. This is not mainly because 
of a small reported drop in Labour's sup¬ 
port since the recent death of its popular 

% of poll in 1964 



Liberal Con. 

Labour Other 

North Devon 

50 7 

37 0 

12 3 

Bodmin 

48 6 

40-2 

11 2 

Falmouth - 




Camborne 

17-9 

37 6 

44 5 

North Cornwall 

43-8 

45 7 

9-8 0-7 

St Ives 

29 2 

42 6 

28-1 

Tiverton 

34 5 

47 3 

18 2 

Torrington 

39 4 

44 9 

156 

Tavistock 

34 5 

47 8 

17 7 


Labour member; it is almost entirely 
because nearly 6 per cent of the Falmouth 
electorate who voted Liberal in 1964 say 
that this time they might switch to Tory. 

The big danger to the Liberals in the 
south-west is that there might be a similar 
shift away from them to the bigger national 
parties in other constituencies, including 
seats where in 1964 they ran the Con¬ 
servatives close. Our own public opinion 
poll in Tavistock (see page 1107) carries the 
obvious warning that some Labour-inclined 
voters may no longer vote Liberal just to 
keep the Tories out, now that a vote for 
their own Labour party is a proud vote for 
a viable government; while some anti- 
Wilson former Liberals may go back tq the 
Conservative side. The Liberals should 
hold North Devon ; but the Tavistock sur¬ 
vey suggests that they must now be in 
danger at Bodmin, and that their previous 
bright prospects of capturing North Corn¬ 
wall are damaged. And in three other 
constituencies which, as our table shows, 
had much the same voting pattern as 
Tavistock in 1964—--St Ives, Tiverton and 
Torrington — statistics perhaps have to 
outweigh romantics with the warning that 
I jberal hopes may be setting in the west. 

Liberal politics in the west country run 
deep in the independent, non-conformist 
spirit of isolated communities; but they 
need constant nurture (or a particular local 
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grievance) to shoot up into a majority. Mr 
Jeremy Thorpe, Mr Grimond's most able 
lieutenant, consolidated his North Devon 
majority to over 5,000 in 1964, He is 
popular, a bard worker in the local interest, 
and bearing the brunt of his party’s 
campaign throughout the south-west. Mr 
Peter Bessell, won by 3,000 at Bodmin, and 
is presumably more hardly pressed now. Mr 
Bessell’s appeal to the electorate lies for 
from the mainstream of official liberal 
doctrine. Mr Grimond spoke, statesman¬ 
like, to a rally at Saltash (just across the 
new Tamar Bridge from Plymouth), on 
economic priorities and an efficient regional 
policy. Before the leader’s belated 
appearance, Mr Bessell pleased the audience 
with demands for “ jobs right here in 
Saltash — not across the bridge in 
Plymouth,” and assured rhtfhi there would 
always be plenty of ships for the naval dock¬ 
yards to repair. He is known to disagree 
with his party’s line on the Common Mar¬ 
ket, and has paid a visit to Mr Ian Smith. 

In tune with their demands for a bigger 
local say in the economic future of the 
south-west, the Liberals here arc making 
Lhe most of local tics and local men. In 
Tavistock the posters for “ Chris 
Trerhewey—One of Us ” confront the 
smooth Mayfair Tory, Mr Michael 
Heseltine. But just how local can the 
liberals safely get? The row over the pro¬ 
posal to put London overspill in Barnstaple, 
North Devon, presents them with a 
dilemma—the line 4k development, yes, but 
not over our heads ’’ works until someone 
remembers that the idea originated locally. 

All Liberal stops are being pulled out 
in rhe most marginal Conservative seat in 
the south-west—North Cornwall, where the 
Tory majority has gradually been worn 
down to a mere 670 votes last time. Less 
than a 1 per cent swing would send home 
John Pardoe, the Liberal candidate who 
halved the Conservative majority in 
Finchley in 1964. His aggressive campaign 
displeases local Tories; the last Liberal 
candidate was so polite he might have been 
one of them. They also say their vote this 
time will not suffer the seasonal depletion 
of Tory voters caused by coastal boarding 
house keepers taking their own holidays in 
October. 

But Mr Pardoe, besides his demands 
for regional planning to revive the dying 
market towns, feels he has a trump card up 
his sleeve. Three years ago, when the 
Tories were in office, a small local business 
was ruined through the Egg Marketing 
Board's refusal to supply it with egg 
“seconds” for processing. The sitting 
Tory MP was then a junior minister for 
agriculture. As defenders of the small man, 
the Liberals are now attacking him for 
doing nothing to prevent bureaucratic 
oppression of an individual enterprise. 

It may seem late now. But money has 
been raised for an appeal, and. the hearing 
is to be on March 29th, two days before 
polling day. Mr Peart, Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, chose the date. 
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Tavistock's Not for Jo 


T he third special election survey for The 
Economist by A. J. Alien & Associates 
was taken between March 8th-ioth in the 
Devonshire constituency of Tavistock. The 
seat was chosen as a test of how the Liberals 
were doing in the west country ; it may be 
a bad test because the Liberals have been 
having some special linlc local difficulties 
there, with the former Liberal candidate 
going over to Labour. But, even when one 
has made all the necessary (and large) 
qualifications, the results of the survey 
(poked pretty discouraging for Mr Grimond. 


erosion of the Liberal vote to both left and 
right, mostly left—unless, that is, a large 
proportion of the “ Don't knows ” are all 
going to swing Liberal at th* last moment. 
And this is one of the twenty or so British 
constituencies which the Liberals had 
originally seemed to have most hope of 
winning. At present the result at Tavis¬ 
tock looks more likely to be an increased 
(Conservative majority, though Labour is 
probably making greater advances than the 
Tories. 

The survey revealed that Tavistock is 


Change in % Support 1964-66 among 



All Voters 


Age Groups 


All 

All 



21-34 

36-64 

65+ 

Men 

Women 

Conservative 

'*2-1 

+ 8 

42 

+ 1 

41 

+ 3 

Liberal 

6 4 

18 

-4 

-5 

-8 

- 6 

Labour 

+ 4-3 

+ 11 

+ 3 

+4 

47 

«4 


True, of the 400 people in our sample, a 
quite unusually large proportion (20 per 
cent) were 44 Don't knows ” about how they 
would vote on March 31st and another 
3 per cent said they were “ Won’t votes.” 
Asked how they had voted in 1964, 10 per 
cent were 44 Didn’t votes ” and another 8 
per cent were 44 Can’t remembers ” or 
44 Won’t says.” But, eliminating these 
people, the figures ran : 




Questions in Survey 


Actual 

How did 

How will 


Tavistock 

you vdte in you vote in 


Result in 

last general this general 


1964 

election ? 

election ? 

Con 

47 8 

52 4 

54-5 

Liberal 

34 5 

22 0 

15-6 

Labour 

17 7 

25 6 

29 9 


The Liberals can justly point out that the 
figures in the first two columns do not tally. 
Once again, the sample has apparently not 
succeeded in obtaining its representative 
number of Liberal voters ; in a constituency 
covering 329,000 acres, sampling is more 
difficult than usual. But some psephologists 
believe that people’s recollections of how 
they voted last time get entangled with 
their intentions now. But the difference 
between columns 2 and 3 still suggests an 



CD Conservative seat EH Liberal seat 


a constituency where the proportion of Con¬ 
servative voters increases among older 
people, and the proportion of Labour voters 
decreases among the older, while the 
Liberal are more evenly spread between all 
age groups. But it is among the young that 
the Liberals seem now to be losing most 
ground. The only way of measuring this 
is by comparing how people said they voted 
last time with how they say they will vote 
this time, eliminating the 44 Don’t knows,” 
44 Can't remembers,” etc., from both groups. 
After rounding up the figures of the sub¬ 
groups to avoid false claims to great 
accuracy, the apparent swings ran : 

By social classes, the main Liberal swing 
to Labour appears to have come among the 
skilled working class. 

Nearly half the sample thought that 
Mr Wilson's Labour government had 
” done a good job.” Asked whether Labour 
should be given more time to prove what it 
can do, 60 per cent agreed against only 33 
per cent who disagreed and 7 per cent who 
didn't know: even though a majority of 
the sample are going to vote not to give 
Labour more time. Asked who was the 
best leader for Britain, this Tory con¬ 
stituency plumped 36 per cent for Wilson, 
against 17 for Heath, 11 for Grimond and 
32 " Don't know.” On the question about 
which party was more likely to change 
Britain, Labour won by 72 to 15 per cent— 
but, of course, some people may have been 
saying that it would change Britain in a way 
they do not approve of. Tavistock polled 33 
to 28 per cent that Labour was worse than 
the Tories at managing the economy. Asked 
to name the three most important issues, 
Tavistock led with an unusual 46 per cent 
that named .taxation, followed by housing 
(45) and prices and incomes policy (38). 
Rhodesia was picked out by only 14 per 
cent, the hire purchase and credit squeeze 
by only 12 per cent (and these mostly among 
the working classes), trade unions by only 
11 per cent. Even in true blue rural Eng¬ 
land, there is thus no picture of great fury 
against Mr Wilson unleashed. 
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Macleod on tip 
Stump 


Another of our correspondents reports from 
Manchester: 


M r iaxn macleod is Always worth 
watching cm a platform. The voice 
swelling to a sudden roar, the baleful ]pok 
from enlarged eyeballs, the uplifted fore¬ 
finger that turns into a clenched fin at 
moments of special emotion—these are the 
tricks of a first-class orator, but nonetheless 
first-class for being tricks. 

In Manchester on Monday night he went 
about his business of cheering OmseiTative 
faithfuls—a job well learned from the des¬ 
pairing years when he was Mr Macmillan's 
party chairman. In Blackley, Stretford and 
Gorton he was very much at one with his 
audience, despite a handful of rather' 
inadequate hecklers. The meetings were 
surprisingly well attended. The school¬ 
rooms, with their cheery curtains matched 
by blue posters proclaiming 44 Down with 
State Control,” bulged with two or three 
hundred people. 

With a sympathetic audience Mr 
Macleod's lightnings were veiled, though be 
dealt severely with an interrupter who 
asked: 44 Who is Sam Storey ? His 
approach was more a presentation of Con¬ 
servative policies and possibilities than a 
demolition of Labour pretensions, though 
there was some of that, too, The audience 
did not react visibly to hfotifaup that, in 
the past year we had paid Outsdirei mne 
times the extra money we had tatfsad—the 
idea of bankruptcy seemed a little absurd in 
this milieu of comfortable folk who had 
torn themselves away from Coronation 
Street to hear him. 

More appreciated was the comprehensive 
school issue. In Manchester the phrase 
44 grammar school ” is one to conjure with, 
and Mr Crosland’s circular gave Mr 
Macleod an opening of which he took full 
advantage—raised forefinger and all. In 
fact, he steered a moderate course. . Npt all 
comprebensives were bad—only (hose 
which meant the destruction of old-estab¬ 
lished institutions like the Enfield Grammar 
School or the Manchester Grammar School. 
Rates, too, interested the audience. The 
Conservatives, so Mr Macleod chimed, 
were going to take £100 million os ideal 
authorities* backs on to that of the 
Exchequer. As for saying that the promises 
in the Conservative manifesto would ,mean 
higher taxes, this was n onsense. They had 
been carefully costed by himself and Ted 
Heath. 

Whether or not Mr Macleod has done 
anything to save Sir Samuel StoreyV 3.5 
per cent majority at Stretford or to reduce 
Labour’s 2.8 per cent one at Blackley 
remains to be seen. But to see him on a 
platform is to realise what a force in the 
party he still is. 

* Sir Samuel Storey, Conservative member 
for Stretford since 1950. 














By the time John can reach that switch Britain's demands for power will 
also have grown. They increase each year by about 10%, and this is the 
trend in most other countries. To meet this rate of demand, turbine-gen¬ 
erators bigger than ever before must be designed and built for the new 
age of power. 

Today AEI is designing and preparing to make these sets of tomorrow. 
A recent five million pound investment in turbine development alone is 
an indication that AEI means business, and even this is just part of a bigger 
programme of electrical^ and electronics research by a company which is 
big and diverse enougn to undertake the greatest task which has ever 
faced power plant designers. 

AEI research makes tomorrow's power developments 


300...500...660...and soon 1,000 MW 
...each increase in turbine rating calls 
for constant technological progress to 
meet new concepts of design. The 
speed of turbine blades is now in the 
supersonic region, and AEl's Turbine 
Research Centres are using high-speed 
wind tunnels to simulate these effects. 
They have achieved fundamental im¬ 
provements in the aerodynamic designs 
of blading and casings which ensure 
more efficient British-built plant to 
meet tomorrow's power problems, both 
here and throughout the world. 



Progress at homo At Oldbury Nuclear Power 
Station. AEI shows its capability in nualear 
power and its diversity of products ranging 
from the computer controlled alarm system to 
the 400 kV Switchgear. 






Larger turbines mean longer blades with tip 
speeds ol over 1,200 miles per hour. 
Droplets of water mixed in the steam will 
erode even the toughest known steels. For 
example, an Increase in tip velocity of about 
16% could double the rate of erosion. Whilst 
metallurgists create new materials, this 
unique wet steam test rig at AEI is investigat¬ 
ing other means of preventing erosion. 




world. In the rapid economic and. industrial 
growth of Hong Kong, a vital eontrlbulfon hat 
bean made by electrical equipment fcgm Aik 
When the two 120 MW sett recently ordered aro 
installed, AEI generators wIN be supplying over 
■ 900 MW of electricity, which represents 10 % of 
the Island's power needs. ' 
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Jakarta celebration; against Sukarno, or against inflation ? 


with guns 


T a mmm ta ^ fofTteiideat Sukarno y ■ The Grot Leader 
JL RttmOmM- ftjM bent scrupulously referred to by 

4 ^*|^pc titles. Everything done by 
Giipi wkut^ if lRay cecnapw^ler on whom, on March nth, 
he wjK 'fjjftgf “he whatever Step; are con-. 

■deiy^iimmy lyyww, the security, oata-and stability of the 

k the president’s name and by his 
audMittlh httpyi thc highest executive authority 

in tbs political support, he is in as 

fooft« m^mmloimjpMitioa Waver to exercise power. 

The.faetfhnt he,^s>point this out in a statement on Wednes¬ 
day Resent gap between constitutioQal theory and 

SSfeSfwq _ ' y thought on 

won a . The first'! taken 
by General £nfaarto in Mr Sukarno's name was _ the presi¬ 

dent && .fe£e#tedly refused to do—the. banning -fy, Indonesia's 
communist party. The point at issue now^As-IMl^i^iMt of die 
cabinet, tht student* hiavc been daily eajiwiBi^^-'iiyiifng of a' 
new cabinet drastically erit insixe ind shorncf atiriyjgMjw names, 
notably those of Dr Subandrio, the foreign minister and first deputy 


have still to re-establish the economy, a Sisyphean task that has 
defeated thrir predecessors for several years past. The *966 budget 
published at the end of last year had a nice theoretical look that 
might in Britain be described as deflationary mopping up of pur¬ 
chasing power ; it would have left the government with a deoent 
surplus of revenue over expenditure. To Indonesians, who still 
have the simple-minded notion that inflation has something to 
do with rising prices, the whopping new imposts it implied looked 
thoroughly inflationary. ' The largest of them, a savage increase 
hi petrol prices, had already been imposed in the autumn. Since 
tht?.. «de, of petroleum product* was to produce almost 40 per 
cent of the government's revenue, and since student demonstra¬ 
tions early thif.year fonped the government to halve the increase, 
the budget calculations, for what they were worth, have already 
flown out of the window. 

Not that government budgeting or even urban price rises are 
the be-all and end-all of the Indonesian economy. The subsistence 
economy which grinds On its way in the countryside and which 
has so often defeated foreign predictions of economic collapse is 
still in place. But the simplest peasant does not live on rice 


prune minister, who has been Mr Sukarno s principal ally in the 
last fcwmonthtLandjof Mr.Ow^l^akL^bcjlytogjf thca^tk. 




Tb<? soldiers have their idea), mainly military, about names suit¬ 
able for inclusion. The president is insisting on his right to choose 
for himself. The army is therefore in a dflettma. Is it prepared 
to disregard the tespect that the president still rosp^ : ,. among-. . 
army Ie*der*too, and openly fdrce hhn to ob$y >' Ilak\ 

aright htvdw'roe actual overthrow of Mr hhuaC'iTtf f »*‘ 
cabinet‘rettMm bMtpflpd, the wiSm rod ttejlftd'M*. to their 
wrnway tfddhHte.'«ight as weK'l&ve stayed at tame. 

BVea M the genctiw get their wey, they will net have won. They 


alone. The production of even elementary consumer goods, such 

have dried up and exports fell last year. The government has 
brought in yet another system of bonuses fdf exporters. Whether 
it writ seek credits from the. neo-colonialist-imperialists (which 
F«gkfat$ukifho dtt&rod could solve his economic prob- 
■ ; lem mA : ’^-'day^;|^ymw;''h>w enough to accept them) is still 
W-U 6 seat.'' -/iHoW-W ^^M&bctiStSt a rejtime still-ronunitted 
; Wth®*#****^^ fMQ#* fpuM get them: Perhaps it might, 
M& mpk.tei:# a r$g&M that was not likely to 
had bto eosironurismy were toad(y to-reach a compromise. 
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The new WWm*i & tbtrc'it ob#> mty include tkt 6ukat«t tbe cww one if prices stRy. op .in.the ttcetoepbefe. Dpt Jbfr Jjp£■ 

Jogjakarta, a Mtpeand public Agate and former adhitw wfa# one pfedow Sdrosugc r ■ gun*. fl*r aUthcir aqifs!00gnMlKi(NM 

returned to the cabinet Seat autumn, and perhapa Dr Hand, the k wet not- the ttudents who farced Preadent Rnfanmif to^jtaddL - 

former vice-pre*i«teot end a competent economist, who hat been It was the army, which Could have dispersed them with auwhifi 

virtually isolated since he broke with Mr Sukarno ten years ago. of grapwbot but'preferred, after a shew of loyalty, to let thetn 

Yet General Suharto may find the students who so effectively be its instrument. So long st he keeps the power fat bfa hands, 

demonstrated against the old cabinet seeking to do the same to Indonesia's new boss can lef its people think what they choose.' 


SPAIN 

Adids, junta mia 

FRpM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

S panish army: officers manage st one and 
the same time, both to admire and to 
deplbreGeheral de GauTIeVcuirerit strategy 
against Nato; above all, they welcome the 
quarrel as a chance of raising Spain's own 
rating in Washington, generalise 
44 the army ” is as rash l^gftnerRlftijag ibout 
“the church” or “the people.” But two 
generalisations can be made about the senior 
and middle-ranking officers who shape the 
trend of opinion in the Spanish army. In 
international affairs* they tend towards a 
“ European ” and u Atlantic ” way of think¬ 
ing ; in home affairs they are anxious about 
the succession—but anxious, too, to avoid 
getting involved in the political argument 
over it. 

The 1953 Pact of Madrid (extended for 
five years in 1963) allows th^ United States 
four bases and certain other facilities in 
Spain. But it is not a treaty of alliance like 
that linking America with its Nato partners. 
Although most Spanish officers like the 
pact for the modem equipment and tech¬ 
niques it has brought them, some consider 
that it grades Spain as a second-class asso¬ 
ciate of America rather than a full ally. 
They believe that—thanks to General dc 
Gaulle—Washington may now be prepared 
to press for Spain's admission to Nato dur¬ 
ing the reorganisation that France's with¬ 
drawal would necessitate. 

Spanish government spokesmen oscillate 
between affecting indifference to Nato and 
claiming that General Franco’s letter to 
Churchill in 1944, proposing an anti-Soviet 
crusade, was its harbinger. Spanish officers 
are less subject to complexes: they are eager 
for “ acceptance ” by the western world— 
which means, essentially, by Nato. They 
argue that Spain could offer the alliance 
facilities comparable with some that France 
is withdrawing. Already there is talk of 
extending the Americans’ 485-mile-long 
Rcta-Saragossa oil pipeline to Barcelona, 
which has much to attract Nato. Some 
officers suggest that the Gibraltar problem 
could be resolved by making the Rock an 
Anglo-Spanish Nato base. Some of them 
believe that Washington is already advising 
London and Madrid to move in this direc¬ 
tion, and Britain’s sudden willingness to 
discuss Gibraltar, despite its earlier 
insistence on the prior removal of frontier 
restrictions, is attributed bv many Spaniards 


to American pressure. (The Madrid 
government, however, has categorically 
rejected any idea df Nato playing a part in 
Gibraltar.) 

by the succession problem. Most oncers 
hope that the army, as such, will not become 
"involved in the controversy., The militant 

power 

was the army s fiftieth incursion into 
Spanish politics in not much more than a 
century. As recently as ten years ago, the 
arm y was still, in the words of a Nato 
observer, 44 essentially as auxiliary police 
force.” But for some years now a major 
concern of moderq-minded officers—en¬ 
couraged by the more thoughtful American 
advisers in Spain—has been to break with 
the past, steer clear of politics, and remould 
the army as a defence force rather than a 
factional instrument. 

There was no enthusiasm among these 
officers when, at the end of last year, both 
General Franco, in his annual broadcast, 
and Sr Fraga Iribarne, the minister of infor¬ 
mation, in an interview with The Times , 
seemed to be encouraging the army to put 
back the clock and assert itself as a political 
fixer. The last word in the succession de¬ 
bate, General Franco intimated, would be 
that of the armed forces; no solution can 
be reached, said Sr Fraga, without the con¬ 
sent ot the armed forces. These were not 
words calculated to endear the army to the 
nation—or Spain to the European com¬ 
munity. 

Some officers are secretly Christian 
Democrats; a few others are socialists. 
There are said to be currents of Castroism 
and 44 revolutionary nationalism ” among 
the junior officers, and the communist 
‘‘Radio Free Spain” broadcasts regular 
messages to the army. But left-wing influ¬ 
ence within the army is probably negligible. 
Most of the anti-government propaganda 
that occasionally circulates among army 
officers appears to originate in disillusioned 
right-wing circles. 

A tightly-printed 12-pagc pamphlet now 
going the rounds gives extracts from the 
files of the “ Comisidn nacional de respon * 
sabilidades ” on corruption in high govern¬ 
ment spheres. A statement circulated in the 
name of “ traditionalist ” (right-wing 
Catholic) officers accuses the government 
of “ betraying the martyrs of the Crusade " 
(the 1936 uprising). And a manifesto issued 


by “a group of army, officers ”, criticises 
both the old potiriftl parties sod Opus Dei 
(“ the secret lodges of die Vatican ”). h 
then goes on to urge the restoration of an 
elected parliament and * free vote to decide 
whether Spain shall be a monarchy pc a 
republic, and declares that“ We.wish,. ».• 
to offer dm world tbe emnpk/m on man 
that is in full command of t£e#iniatjon but 
voluntarily itoftiQmSffwap* ♦. 4” Jmh. 
everiosipificant dmaMlmlof.tMi.?imt- 
feem ” may be, their .sentiments am shacad 
by 


NUCLEAR ARMS . 

Underground 

challenge 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

N ext week at Geneva, the 17 delegations, 
at the disarmament talks will concen¬ 
trate on the problem of stopping the spread 
of nuclear arms. They may even embark 
on a fairly systematic dissection of the com¬ 
ponents of a non-proliferation treaty. They 
have before them the American draft treaty 
presented at Geneva last August, and the 
Soviet draft tabled at the UN Assembly 
six weeks later. The Russians have now to 
amend their text, after Mr Kosygin’s 
message to Geneva on February 2nd, by in¬ 
cluding a ban on “ the use of nuclear arms 
against non-nuclear signatory states that have 
no nuclear arms on their territory.” Ameri¬ 
can amendments are also expected. 

Assuming that the American amendments 
take the shape that consultations have 
indicated, they will narrow, but not close, 
the gap that emerged last August between 
the American and British attitudes. On 
March 7th Mr McNamara said in Washing¬ 
ton that “in any Nato nuclear sharing 
arrangements ” American consent muse be 
required for the firing of any jointly owned 
and controlled weapons. If die new text 
follows this line closely, it might meet the 
British objection voiced in August, that the 
draft then offered could permit some future 
grouping of stares—a united Europe, say— 
to use nuclear- arms without an existing 
nuclear power’s consent. 

But even if the Americans were to revise 
their draft so as to bar all forms of nuclear 
“ hardware ” sharing (and they have no such 
present intention), Russia would not neces¬ 
sarily accept this as a formula free of 
“ loopholes.” A Moscow broadcast on 
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March 12th poured scorn on British claims 
that Russia would he content tf Germany 
was allowed only a consultative pan in Nato 
nuclear arrangements. It cannot be 
assumed that agreement with Russia on a 
non-proliferation treaty, will become possible 
if the allied goyentmeots decide, perhaps in 
June, to set up purely, consultative arrange¬ 
ments for the rime being but to leave open 
the possibility of “ hardware' ^ sharing later. 

Tbc prevalent mood at Geneva, however, 
is one ef persistence rather than resignation. 
The. conference is being urged to intensify 
its study of the most relevant specific 
questions. Last week it was invited to get 
down to some close reasoning, in regard to 
the baking of underground nuclear tests, 
when Mrs Alva Myrdal, for Sweden, pre¬ 
sented a first detailed exposition of the 
concept of “ inspection by challenge. 9 * 

The banning of underground tests is now 
very widely accepted as of "crucial impor¬ 
tance 99 so non-proliferation. On December 
aid the UN Assembly gave that as a reason 
for asking the Geneva conference to treat 
the question as urgent. It is now seen that 
a country with quite modest resources can 
not onIf develop its own nuclear aims 
without *>nucle*r power’s help, but can also 
do all the necessary testing underground— 
without, therefore,, violating the 1963 partial 
test ban treaty. 

The only bar to a ban is the dispute about 
verification. Since 1963* Russia has flatly 
rejected any idea of international inspec¬ 
tion of areas where seismographs detect 
tremors that might represent secret test 
explosions. America, Britain and other 
states argue that, although big new 
“ arrays 99 and other devices now make long- 
range seismological identifications easier, 
them is still no certainty that all secret tests 
could be identified from outside the country 
concerned. Even the Russians now admit 
this is true; but they claim that no 
testing of value could be done without 
detection. 

The idea put forward at Geneva on 
March 8 th by Mexico’s delegate will not 
break the deadlock. He suggested that any 
" on-site 99 inspection should be carried out 
by teams from non-aligned states. The 
Americans doubt whether the states that 
Russia would regard as non-aligned could 
provide enough really competent scientists 
to produce reports that would convince 
other nations. But in any case the Russians 
refuse to admit inspectors of any nationality. 

The “ challenge ” idea, as a way of getting 
round die deadlock, was tentatively offered 
on November 25th by Sweden’s UN am¬ 
bassador, Mr Sverker Astrtim, in a speech to 
a General Assembly committee. A few days 
later, k was also recommended to President 
Johnson by an Unofficial American commit¬ 
tee headed by Dr Jerome Wiesner. Ulti¬ 
mately, this committee argued, a system of 
annual quotas of permitted inspections 
(which American statements have de¬ 
manded) would be no more dependable than 
"a. treaty in which inspection followed a 
challenge based upon roe threat of with¬ 
drawal? 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

Mrs Myrdai replied OS Marti) joth that 
the Soviet delegate at Geneva in 1962 bad 
spoken at some length about the fact that 
a state suspected of illegal testing might well 
invite inspection in order to clear itself. 
Technically, she said, it was much easier to 
prove one’s own innocence in such a case 
than to prove somebody else’s guilt; and it 
was sensible to rely on each state’s self- 
interest in exculpating itself. It might offer 
clarifying evidence, or invite inspection. If 
a “ challenge ” (a demand that the suspect 
should invite inspection) went unheeded, 
and especially if this happened more than 
once, there could be a strong case for 
abrogating the treaty. But the Swedish 
delegate did not want to encourage hasty 
withdrawal; and she indicated procedures 
that might sometimes avert this by calling 
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in international expert opinion for guidance. 

The Swedish idea, although described as 
" riche et brillanfe u kl the Journal^ de 
Gen&ve> and commanding a good dead of 
sympathy among the British and the Cana¬ 
dians as well as in the sphere of American 
opinion represented by the Wiesner com¬ 
mittee, will not provide the Geneva confer¬ 
ence with a path of immediate advance. 
The American reaction to it is very 
reserved; the Soviet reaction is still nega¬ 
tive, because it conflicts with Russia’s 
current claim that international inspection 
can never be justified. For the time being, 
Mrs Myrdal’s thesis has gone "under¬ 
ground,” while the conference formally 
tuurns its attention elsewhere. But it has 
given the delegations much food for private 
thought; and more will be heard of it. 


INDIA 

Country before Congress 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

T he Congress party may have written 
itself off in Punjab when its central 
leadership last week decided, in effect to 
divide the state in two. This was done under 
pressure from the Sikh minority, which was 
ostensibly seeking a home for its language, 
Punjabi (also spoken by many Hindus), on 
the principle that has given other major 
Indian languages their separate states. But 
what the militant Akali party of the Sikhs 
is really after is political power. The Con¬ 
gress decision to create a Punjabi-speaking 
state " out of ” the present Punjab almost 
certainly means dividing the latter into two 
small states. One, in the north-west of the 
present state, will be Punjabi-speaking and 
dominated by Sikhs. Here the Akalis may 
gain control. 

In the Hindi-speaking state, dominated 
by Hindus, formed from what is left, Con¬ 
gress may lose as well. The concession to 
the Sikhs has riled Hindus, as they have 
been demonstrating this past week in an 
orgy of violence directed, fortunately, less 
against Sikhs than against government 
property. The Jan Sangh, a Hindu party 
which has always been strongly opposed to 
division of the state, may expect to benefit 
handsomely at next year’s elections. It was 
already a force in the area. This week’s 
developments may have tipped the scales 
decisively in its favour. 

Why has the Congress leadership decided 
upon this suicidal course? The short 
answer is that it had no other choice. The 
Sikhs have been nursing a sense of grievance 
for years, and every solution worked out by 
New Delhi to keep Punjab intact has broken 
down because of Hindu intransigence. 

But it is not disappointment alone that 
has stiffened the Sikh attitude. Their recent 
extremism, manifested in the demand of 
some for the right of secession, owes more 
to divisions in their own camp. Rivals for 
leadership have tried to outbid each other. 


Realising that delay might handicap Sikh 
moderates, the Congress leaders decided to 
have a separate Punjabi-speaking state. 

The violence now raging in Punjab 
should die down fairly soon. Responsible 
Hindu and Sikh leaders arc both anxious to 
end it. In any case some Hindus are glad of a 
chance to rule the roost in their new resi¬ 
dual state. Once peace is restored Sikh 
extremism will have no purchase. In this 
important sense, the Congress party's loss 
may be India’s gain: there is no knowing 
what direction the Sikh movement might 
have taken if New Delhi had failed to win 
over the moderates. The eight million 
Sikhs constitute less than two per cent of 
India’s population, a smaller proportion 
than the Christians, for instance, but they 
are too important, especially in the armed 
forces and as the inhabitants of a border 
area, to be trifled with. 

In West Bengal, another area which went 
through a minor bloodbath last week, the 
central leadership had to step in to restore 
peace between the local government and the 
people. Here as elsewhere in India, hunger 
is building up anger, which could however 
have been contained if the state government 
had relied less on emergency, powers and 
more on reasoning things out with its oppo¬ 
sition critcs. At a fairly early stage, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi hastened to Calcutta to urge 
talks with the opposition. But the chief 
minister turned down her pleas. 

Finally, when mounting violence obliged 
the state to call for army assistance. New 
Delhi got a chance to reassert itself, with 
tadt support, it seems, from influential 
party leaders in West Bengal* itself. Not 
surprisingly the chief Minister felt affronted 
and threatened to quit. He has been per¬ 
suaded to withdraw bis resignation. The 
Congress party cannot afford an upset so 
soon before the next elections. But his loss 
of face is more than offset by the reputation 
for reasonableness gained by the central 
party leadership. 
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When in Rome... 

or Milan, Venice, Florence, 

Naples, Turin and Genoa. 

stay in a C.I.G.A. Hotel 

where the businessman will find every 
facility for which he could wish plus the 
comfort and service which would please 
the most exacting traveller. 

CIGA Hotels combine luxurious modern 
comfort with an ambience which is 
intrinsically Italian. 




Venice Gritti Palace, Danieli, Europa & 
Britannia, Regina & di Roma 
Venice Lido Excelsior Palace 
Grand Oes Bains, Grand Lido 
Villa Regina 

Florence Excelsior, Grand 

Rome Excelsior, Le Grand 

Naples Excelsior 

Milan Principe & Savoia, Palace 

Stresa Grand et des lies Borromees 

Turin Excelsior Grand Principi di Piemonte 

Genoa Colombia Excelsior (S.T.A.I.) 

For information and reservations 
apply to your TRAVEL AGENT or 
Italian Grand Hotels Company 
67, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 

TelephoneWHItehall4147 Telex:261859 
Offices at: 

125, Park Avenue, New York. 

8, Kaiserstrasse, Frankfurt A/M. 

P.O. Box 80, Tokyo. 


Get 

your Canadian 
exports off 
the ground 

and delivered in a day by Air Canada Air Fraight. 

r—tr : • • \ 
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Air Freight cuts out stockpiling One of the first signs that 
Air Fraight is saving you money is the fact that your warehouse 
is not so overloaded. And some valuable capital, formerly 
locked up there in stocks not yet orderedL is heed for more 
important uses—like expansion, 

HOW? Because Air Freight Is feat If your customer orders 

today. Air Canada flies it in tomorrow, on one of its daily services 
to anywhere in Canada. So there's just no need to hold large 
stocks of unordered goods. 

Other ways Air Cenacle saves you money Heavyweight 

items arriving in crates other than by air really are heavy—and 
expensive; Air Freight often carries the same item in a plastic 
bag, making it in many cases as much as 50% lighter. And If it's 
small lots, you get the weight break by air. 

You’ll notice a considerable reduction in your insurance rates 
for loss and pilferage too—for example the insurance rate on 
some household products is £52.10.6 by surface transport, €2.19.6 
by air 1 Air Freight rates may be somewhat higher. But look into 
it a little deeper. They are often more than offset by the time 
you save and the profits you make. 

A service for tho Importer too Did you know that there is 
an Air Freight service for importers too ? Air Canada will fly freight 
to 8ritain from anywhere in Canada on any day of the week. 
AIR CANADA, with BOAC, offers large-capacity jet freighters six 
times a week in addition to several regular jet flights a day. 


THESE ARE SOME TYPICAL AIR FREIGHT COSTS 
Machineryand parts, at the 500kilogrammo rate, cost 4/1 per kilo. 
Textiles, at the 300 kilogramme rate, cost 4/9 per kilo. 

These prices apply into the U.K. from Canada, and vice-versa. 


Why not get full details now. See year Freight Forwarder or contact Air Canada at 

AIR CANADA® 

39 Dover St, London, W.l. Mayfair 8292 St. Andrew Mouae. SO Sauchlehall St., Glasgow, Ct 
Douglas 1511/0 • Manchester Central 88B2/3 * Birmingham Central 461 B/f ■> Leeds 20A2S 
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SYSTEM BUILDING HELPS TO 
SPEED THE NEW ULSTER 



THE ULSTER PLAN FOR PROSPER¬ 
ITY, urgent and realistic, is based on 
rapidly increasing industrial develop¬ 
ment aimed at creating- 65,000 new 
jobs by 1970, 30,000 of them in the 
manufacturing industry. New homes 
are vital for the people in these jobs, 
together with the new techniques to 
speed building. John Laing Construc- 


ULSTER’S MOST VALUABLE 
ASSETS are the skill and energy of 
its 11 million people. Didn't ten 
American Presidents spring from 
Ulster? And countless British Field 
Marshals and Admirals? The new 
Ulster plan for prosperity includes 
new homes, schools, Universities, 
growth towns and new cities ... with 


THE SECTRA SYSTEM of ‘onsite* construction uses 
high precision heated steel formwork, combined 
with detailed planning and highly efficient 
mechanical handling, to bring factory speed and 
precision to the site. The individual Sectra 
shutters are storey-height units, formed into 
rectangular tunnel sections. Walls and floors are 
cast In one operation, and the heated formwork 
accelerates the hardening process from several 
days to only 13 hours. Because of the high 
standard Of finish to the internal .surfaces of the 
shutters, there is no necessity to plaster walls or 
ceilings and the surfaces can be papefred or 
painted direct 


tion Is helping to answer the need 
with their Sectra system of in situ 
concrete construction, being used in 
the building of four 15 storey blocks 
of flats at Rathcoole, near Belfast. 
The four blocks contain a total of 
260 flats, providing 56 three-bedroom 
units, 176 two-bedroom units and 28 
bed sitting rooms. Garages for 100 
cars and open parking areas for a 
further 252 cars will be sited around 
the four bldcks. 


land, labour, services and communi¬ 
cations ready for the now industries. 

Ulster initiative works not only for 
Ulster, but also for the economic growth 
of Britain. 


MUSTIER 
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INTERNATIONAL RBPORT 


Just what Verwoerd wanted 


FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

our months after Rhodesia’s declaration 
of independence South Africa has still 
not recognised the Smith regime ; yet it is 
apparent to everybody that the regime’s 
continued survival is due almost entirely 
to South African support. Short-term 
credits and increased buying have helped 
Mr Smith hold his' ground in the financial 
and trade battles, while the great oil lift 
by road across Beit Bridge and by rail 
through Mozambique has blunted the 
sharpest of all Britain’s sanctions weapons. 
Even by conservative estimates, it is 
reckoned in South Africa that Rhodesia is 
now receiving petrol well in excess of its 
estimated rationed requirements of 83,000 
gallons a day. 

This formula of official neutrality and 
unofficial support is difficult to assail and 
is precisely what Dr Verwoerd has sought 
from the outset. His first concern over 
Rhodesia* more important in itself than 
either the rescue of Mr Smith or the pre¬ 
vention of black government on his 
northern border* is to ensure the failure 
of sanctions. If sanctions—especially oil 
sanctions—work against Rhodesia, the 
pressure for their use against South Africa 
as well will intensify ; conversely, if they 
fail against tiny Rhodesia, H\c case for their 
ever being used against rhe relatively power¬ 
ful South African economy will be greatly 


weakened. But in trying to ensure their 
failure. Dr Verwoerd has to be careful not 
to draw the fire on to his own country. 
Furthermore, it is dearly to his advantage 
if the impression can be given that it takes 
no more than a few crafty businessmen— 
as distinct from the overt support of a 
friendly power—to render sanctions un¬ 
workable. 

At the start it looked as though Dr Ver¬ 
woerd might have some difficulty maintain¬ 
ing such a delicately balanced position. 
With an election due on March 30 th, the 
opposition United party, with the kind of 
desperation that comes to politicians after 
18 years in the wilderness, decided to try 
to capitalise on the wave of pro-Smith 
emotionalism that has swept while South 
Africa. The party’s leader. Sir do Viliicrs 
Graaff, launched the campaign in January 
with the astonishing accusation that the 
prime minister’s Rhodesian standpoint indi¬ 
cated a lack of faith in the white ideal. 
Later he added the assertion that, instead 
of sitting safely on the fence. South Africa 
should be prepared to take risks to help the 
Rhodesians in their hour of need. Since 
then, the entire United party brigade has 
charged into this valley : it is now being 
massacred with the evidence of help given 
with no risks involved. 

But, in fact, there was never really any 
question of Dr Vcrwocrd’s being much in- 
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fluenced by the United party assaults* If 
he has experienced any moments of trepi¬ 
dation at having his own stock-in-trade 
electioneering tactics turned against him., 
all he has needed to do is to consult the 
reports of his own National party 
htdsbesoekers (house-to-house canvassers). 
These show that he is posed for a crashing 
electoral victory and that the United party 
is about to be decimated. 

This is a fact that has coloured the United 
party’s whole defensive approach to the 
elections. The tactic of trying to appear 
more Nationalist than the Nationalists is 
not intended to win over rhe right-wing 
Afrikaner so much as to staunch a haemor¬ 
rhage of the United party’s own traditional 
English-speaking support. It is a campaign 
of such preposterous and transparent 
opportunism that it betrays the sense of 
party panic that lies behind it. 

So* in spite of the apparent electoral 
pressures on him, all Dr Verwoerd has J 
needed to do about Rhodesia is a careful 
nothing. Neutrality on an issue like sanc¬ 
tions means that they arc not applied. It 
is- “ business as usual,” which, according to 
Verv.oerd’s definition, means that there will 
be neither more nor less state regulation of 
trade across the Limpopo than there was 
before UDI. If that trade should swell to 
unusual proportion, well, that is the busi¬ 
nessmen’s business. And if the inter¬ 
national oil companies are unable to make 
their South African subsidiaries toe the 
line, well, nobody can really expect the 
South African government to do the job 
for them. Put simply, it is a policy of 
making life safe for the bootleggers. 



RHODESIA 

Figures in a fog 

FROM OUR SAM.sRCRV ( OUKFSFoNnrNT 

W hat accounted for the mysterious presence in Salisbury this 
week of a senior official in the Commonwealth Relations 
Office, Mr Duncan Watson ? Mr Watson’s face is well known in 
Salisbury: he is a veteran of many central African crises of the 
past. And there was nothing James Bondish about his arrival, for 
Mr Smith’s external relations department was informed well in 
advance. But there is inevitably speculation that his visit may be a 
tentative approach to seme kind of talks between the British and 
Rhodesian governments, since he is the first senior British official 
to set foot in Rhcdesia since the declaration of independence. The 
story put about to justify Mr Watson’s presence is that he is in¬ 
specting the “ residual ” high commission. The office is, in fact, 
so residual it barely exists, and seems no reason for the visit of so 
high an official. And he could hardly have been just checking 
whether sanctions arc working, for the Smith government would 
surely not have let the enemy within rhe gates for this hostile 
purpose. 

Mr Smith’s overriding concern is to prevent Mr Wilson from 
knowing just how much Rhodesia is being hurt by sanctions. Hence 
the gigantic smokescreen of silence put up by the Rhodesian 
government on all relevant facts concerning the country's economy. 



No snaps of the tobacco safes this year 


This must, it seems, have been done with the support of both civil 
servants and businessmen. To make doubly sure, each bit of the 
economy is kept in ignorance of what is happening in the other 
bits. The only real link between them all is the cabinet anti¬ 
sanctions committee, manned by key ministers and top civil 
servants. Only this body knows what is really happening. 

The tough emergency regulations enjoin civil servants and busi¬ 
nessmen to silence on pain of prosecution and heavy punishment. 
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They have to keep quiet about so many things—oil, government 
finances, export-import, unemployment, immigration and emigra¬ 
tion. There must be no teak about the identities of the foreign 
buyers or sellers in Salisbury, and especially not about the tobacco 
men in case they are frightened away. 

Without figures or facts to back anything up, there is nothing 
on the surface yet to suggest the critical situation hoped for at this 
stage by the British sanctions committee. There are signs of grow¬ 
ing white unemployment but nothing to suggest rising discontent 
agrinst die Smith regime. African urban unemployment gets lost 
in a movement back to the tribal reserves. The property market 
as pretty firm. However, a hefty credit squeeze is on, and all hire 
purchase firms are tightening up. Shops are becoming empty of 
imported goods, but this means that people do not buy very much 
and therefore have more money to spare. This accounts to some 
extent for the successful floating this week of the government's 
£5 million loan and the sale of £600,000 worth of independence 
bonds. 

It is quite apparent by now that impressively large supplies of 
petrol are coming openly from South Africa. The government is 
stockpiling petrol, in case those phantom tankwi do not appear out 
of the heat haze in the Mozambique channel. It might have been 


thought that the extra expense of moving petrol up from South 
Africa by road would be passed on to the consumer. In fact, it is 
believed that the cost is being borne half by the oil companies and 
half by the hush-hush government buying organisation. 

In less than two weeks, the critical tobacco sales will start in 
Salisbury, screened from prying eyes by an unprecedented security 
set-up. Buyers will be able to purchase in secrecy. It is known 
that some tobacco has already been bought and is on its way to 
South Africa, where special arrangements have been made to help 
the Rhodesians dispose of part of their crop. Among the countries 
rumoured to have buyers in the field are France and Holland; 
reports also have it that South Africans are buying for west 
Germany. Probably just over half the crop will be left to be bought 
by the Rhodesian Tobacco Corporation, which was set up for 
rhis purpose with at least £20 million to spend on keeping the 3,000 
tobacco farmers afloat. 

We understand that fast week's issue of The Economist was 
withheld by the authorities in Salisbury. The leading article in 
it discussed the case for applying pressure on South Africa to 
prevent it sustaining the Smith regime; another article contested 
the claim that sanctions had already failed. 


CHINA AND CUBA 

Rice boils over 


O N Monday, three days after the third 
Chinese car had been wrecked by 
rioters in Jakarta, the Cubans revealed that 
Peking’s men m Havana had asked per¬ 
mission to evacuate their embassy vehicles. 
Although the spectre of Indonesia must hang 
heavy over Chinese missions everywhere, 
there was no need for this additional warn¬ 
ing to prompt the Chinese in Cuba to such 
unusual defensive, action. Dr Fidel Castro's 
anger against die Chinese progressed from 
a tone of sorrowful indignation in January 
to bitter polemic last month. And on Mon¬ 
day he told a Havana University audience 
that he was not only considering limiting 
the number of Chinese diplomats in Cute 
but was prepared for a total diplomatic 
split. 

The starting point of Dr Castro's rage 
was China’s refusal to meer his demands for 
increased imports of rice. On January 2nd, 
the Cuban leader blew open Sino-Cuban 
trade negotiations by announcing that an 
"abrupt and unexpected” cut in Chinese 
sugar purchases and rice sales for 1966 was 
going to necessitate halving the Cuban rice 
ration. This was all said, in fairly moderate 
terms, on the eve of the tricontinental con¬ 
gress of communist parties in Havana. But 
after two chapter-and-verse Chinese refuta¬ 
tions, Dr Castro, on February 6th, issued 
a furious broad-scak attack on the Chinese, 
accusing them of holding back rice as a 
“brutal” economic retaliation for a Cuban 
ten on Chinese propaganda activities. 

What emerged out of the conflicting argu¬ 
ments and figures was that China had no 
formal commitment to maintain its rice-for- 
sugar trade with Cute at last year’s high 
level, nor to increase it as the Cuban leader 


had requested. Dr Castro’s cry of betrayal 
invoked what he saw as a compelling moral 
obligation for China to come to the aid of 
a communist comrade in distress. Surely 
China must have known, he reminded it, 
that Cuba’s other sources of rice had been 
cut off by an embargo of the Organisation 
of American States, that world sugar prices 
were depressed, and Cuba more dependent 
than ever on China's trade. 

This code of comradeship was much less 
clear-cut from China’s viewpoint. It was 
explained to Dr Castro that China no longer 
needed large quantities of Cuban sugar and 
that China itself faced economic difficul¬ 
ties because of conflicting calls on its 
resources, including the need to help North 
Vietnam and to create rice reserves against 
the outbreak of an attack by American 
imperialism. In addition, this is the first 
year of China’s third five-year plan, which 
will require all available domestic capital. 
Cuban demands for an increased and 
unbalanced trade confronted the Chinese 
with a decision that hit at the heart of their 
foreign policy: should they continue to 
deflect scarce resources to try to win such 
uncertain allies as the combustible Cuban ? 

On China’s scale of loyalties, Dr Castro 
had already tumbled down on the Soviet 
side. In one of their replies to Castro, the 
Chinese claimed that he had attacked them 
repeatedly since March 1965 when he 
denounced (Chinese) divisivencss within 
the communist ranks and attended the anti- 
Chinese meeting of 19 communist parties 
in Moscow. Since then, China and Cuba 
have drastically reduced their press coverage 
of each other's affairs and Mao’s works have 
vanished from Cuban state bookshops. 
Cute has increased its economic ties with 
Russia by sending observers to the Council 
for Mutual Economic Aid (Comecon). The 
disappearance of Cuba’s leading Chinese 
partisan, Sr Che Guevara, can also be taken 
as a sign of growing Sino-Cuban dis¬ 
affection. 


Tension reached a crisis point last Sep¬ 
tember when the Cuban president, Dr 
Doriicds, protested against the Chinese 
government's intensive proselytising among 
members of the Cuban armed forces and 
government. China replied wirh a demand 
for equal propaganda rights with the 
Russians, and kept the leaflets flowing. 
Cuba may have been under Russian 
pressure to halt China’s anti-Soviet tracts 
but, as Dr Castro indicated in his angry 
speech last month, his self-image as Latin 
America’s leading revolutionary could nor 
tolerate China’s claims to revolutionary pre¬ 
eminence. 

It may have been ai this point that the 
Cuban leader made his decision to put all 
his sugar in the Russian basket. He would 
be sacrificing certain economic benefits, for 
China had carried an £18 million trade 
deficit with Cuba from 1961 to 1964 and 
paid higher prices for sugar than the 
Russians. While most of the £22 million 
interest-free loan granted in i960 seems to 
have been untapped, £s million was used 
last year to finance the trade deficit and. 
if Dr Castro had had his way, more might 
have been used this year for ih: same pur¬ 
pose. But however useful China's contri¬ 
bution, when Castro weighed it against the 
life-saving infusions from Russia, and 
counted in the awkwardness of China as a 
political ally, he had no choice to make 
between the two. 

In the haze of polemic, it is still not dear 
whether China had actually taken a firm 
decision against trade support for Cute 
before Dr Castro made his public accusa¬ 
tions in January. The Ghincse have insisted 
that fiegotiatkms were still going on and 
that most points were negotiable. However, 
in the light of reports that China is tighten¬ 
ing its aid belt in other areas, such as 
Albania, it may well be that the leaders in 
Peking have decided, at least for the present, 
that they will have to try and win friends 
and influence people in some draper way. 
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How many buying positions are TIME International 

readers In? 



as executives in business, time's International 
readers are in a position to influence the purchas¬ 
ing decisions of their companies. As family meri 
with far-above-average incomes, they are in a posi¬ 
tion to buy quality, products and services for thefr 
households. In both positions, these time readers 



wield influence and buying.power vastly out of pro¬ 
portion to their n umbers. To them, TIME Magazine'S 
weekly reports.of world business and world affairs 
are a necessity. To you, time is equally necessary 
in any selective marketing plan in any world market 
Talk (o the right people in the right place... in .TMtC, 


TMM bitamaUviMri . 

TIME Atlantic. TltyE Canada. TIME Latin America. TIME Asia. TIME South Pacific. And thair regional!. 
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RUSSIA and not nearly up to British standards. But for the appallingly 


Coming up from behind 

T en years ago people were so impressed by Russia's sapid 
industrial growth that they forgot its backwardness in agricul¬ 
ture and in the good things of the consumer life. Now that the 
Russians have begun to admit the shortcomings of their planning 
system, everybody’s eyes are fixed on that particular crisis. The 
Russians no longer claim that they will “ catch up with the United 
States ” within a few years. But they are not doing so badly for 
all that. On the figures they have published recently they have 
roughly caught up with the advanced countries of western Europe 
in the output per head of population of basic industrial goods. 

The comparison between Russian and west European output can 
be made most simply and with least distortion in terms of physical 
output. Oil and natural gas now account for 52 per cent of Russia's 
fuel base ; this is a pattern at least as modern as that of western 
Europe. Russian steel output per head of population is about 
the same as France's. It does even better in heavy engineering. 
The aim is now to put snore accent on modem industries— 
electronics and automated equipment—and to narrow the 
undoubted gap between Russia and western Europe in chemicals 
and petrochemicals. Though Mr Khrushchev’s plan for the 
chemical industry has now been scaled down, the planned rate 
of growth remains impressive. 

But if the Russians are really approaching west European levels 
of production per head in these basic goods, why doesn't it show 
in their standard of living ? As any visitor can see, the Russians 
still live much worse than the west Europeans. There seem to be 
two main answers, apart from the fact that the Soviet Union started 
the mce later. First, the Soviet Union feels compelled to compete 
in defence spending with the United States, which even accord¬ 
ing to Russian calculations has a national income nearly twice 
the size of the Soviet Union’s. The exact proportion of Russia's 
income spent on defence is not known, but all estimates put it 
well above that of the United States, which at 9 per cent of gross 
national product is substantially higher than the west Europeans' 
defence burden. 4 Second, to keep up the rapid pace at which it 
expands ks production of basic capital goods, Russia has 10 invest 
a lot in this field as well as in defence. The planners' bias has 
been, and to a large extent still is, unfavourable to the consumer. 
There have been other factors. More is now being invested in 
farming; and, for some time now, housing, so terribly neglected 
in the past, has been absorbing a substantial share of the country's 
scarce resources. In the last seven years the Russians have built 
each year an average of more than two million dwellings in their 
towns alone. This was less than planned, and the fiats are small 


RUSSIA CHASES BRITAIN 

Russian output par head Q IMS BB 1970 

INDUSTRIAL GOODS . _ DURABLE HOUSEHOLD GOODS 



overcrowded Russians they represent an immensely important 
achievement. Investment in housing is scheduled to rise over the 
next five years. 

Hbw does the Russian output of consumer goods compare with 
the west European pattern ? Food production had better be left 
out of Account. The average Russian could certainly do with more 
meat, fresh vegetables and fruit. But the real handicap is that in 
order to provide even a rather starchy diet, Russia still has to 
keep more than a third of its labour force on the farms. This is 
about twice as many as in France, which has a food-surplus problem 
to cope with. Until Russia solves its standing agricultural crisis 
it will be seriously handicapped in the economic race. 

For such basic consumer items as clothing the Russian problem 
is now one of quality, not quantity. The planners seem to have 
grasped this. The emphasis in the new five-year plan is on the 
spread of man-made fibres and the introduction of new fabrics 
with brighter and more fashionable patterns. The reform of the 
managerial system designed to make it more responsive to buyers’ 
needs has plenty of scope here. 

Quantity is still of major importance for durable consumer 
goods. Washing machines, refrigerators and television sets will 
become as common as watches and radios are now only by the 
1970s. The levels shown in the table give too favourable an 
impression of the position in Russia because the Russians have 
smaller accumulated stocks. All the same, if the Soviet Union 
were starting from scratch in 1970 and the output of television sets- 
planned for that year were maintained every year afterwards, about 
half of Russia's households would have television by 1975. Motor¬ 
cars provide the major exception to this u western ” pattern for 
the next decade. Even if the projected spurt in car output, the 
great surprise of the new plan, is extended into the 1970s, the 
Russians will have to wait till the 1980s—or should one say 1984? 
—to enjoy traffic jams on a western scale. 

When international comparisons of living standards are made 
Russian economists argue with reason that other things besides 
goods should be taken into account. They point proudly to their 
country’s educational record and the progress achieved in health 
and cultural services. But they are now willing to admit that 
Russia needs to achieve similar progress in the provision of per¬ 
sonal services. An efficient distribution system, satisfactory 
arrangements for getting things serviced and repaired, an incom¬ 
parably bigger network of laundries, hairdressers, caterers and so 
on: these are some of the problems that are now beginning to be 
tackled seriously. The planners are here entering almost uncharted 
territory. 

There is nothing revolutionary in Russia’s economic plan for the 
five years between now and 1970. The targets set for 1970 are in 
fact lower than in the original Khrushchev version of the 1966-70 
plan, and there is no radical switch in favour of light industry. 
If the Russians approach the current level of west European con¬ 
sumption some time in tike 1970s this will merely be a by-product 
of the growth of their heavy industry. It can be argued that with 
full control over the nation's resources, and a planned direction 
of investment, they should have readied this level earlier. It is 
more to the point to say that their planning system must now be 
changed to fit the needs of a coming era of mass consumption, 
and that, above all, the agricultural crisis must be solved. Yet 
the, obvious difficulties, which are, no longer concealed quite as 
nii^h as in Stalin’s day*$boyld not be allowed to obscure entirely 
^.thc-progress that is bciqg'ji^de,, The historically relevant question 
not ® which- year tbefyusiaos will reach the present west Euro- 
* fife** levelof coyum^fflytand the West will not be standing still 
^fltatttime) but whether ffiey fulfil their clahn to be building 
a society that is, material considerations apart, more satisfying for 
mOR' td live in. 
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JUGOSLAVIA 

No looking back 

A ccording to President Tito, Jugoslavia’s 
economic reform “ still is not standing 
on its own feet” Since the reform was 
inaugurated little more than seven months 
ago, this need not be taken too tragically, 
what is important is that it has already 
begun to show results, and in spite of the 
doubts, difficulties and disagreements that 
were fully aired at a recent central com¬ 
mittee meeting, the policy directive issued 
jdter the final session on March txth makes 
no concession at all 'to the diehards dr the 
faint-hearted. 

The reforms introduced last July were a 
courageous attempt to stabilise and 
strengthen the economy, to deal vrith 
chronic inflation, a widening trade gap, and 
far too many inefficient and unproductive 
industrial enterprises. The dinar was 
devalued and the government introduced a 
wide variety of reforms designed to liberalise 
foreign trade, speed up the process of de¬ 
centralising the economy and stop state 
support and interference. The hope was 
that if individual enterprises were exposed 
to market forces and made to stand on their 
own feet, they would have to make them¬ 
selves more efficient and more competitive 
on foreign markets, or else go bankrupt. 

This drastic medicine nas already had 
some beneficial effects. For the first time 
since the end of the war Jugoslavia has no 
deficit in its current balance of payments. 
But there were some painful side-effects; in 
particular, die cost of living rose sharply by 
25 per cent. The government was obuged 
to freeze some 90 per cent of prices and, by 
the rime the central committee met, good 
progress had been made in stabilising the 
domestic market. But the outcome of the 
reform was still sufficiently cloudy to give 
plenty of ammunition to the doubters and 
the conservatives. President Tito himself 
struck a sombre note. But he was sombre 
more about human fallibility and back¬ 
sliding than about the reforms themselves. 

The committee’s final directive spells out 
uncompromisingly the basic imperatives of 
the reform. Total investments must be cut 
to “the real possibilities of the economy.” 
Investment priority must be given to 
modernising existing factories, not to build¬ 
ing new ones. The autonomy of individual 
enterprises must be strengthened and ex¬ 
tended. As a result of tax reforms intro¬ 
duced last summer, they already have the 
right to dispose of a considerably larger 
proportion of their funds for whatever 
purposes they want. This right is confirmed 
by the central committee; so is their right 
to dispose of their own foreign currency 
earnings, and to integrate their activities in 
various wan in the interests of greater 
economic efficiency. 

Although President Tito himself gave a 
warning against the “ catastrophic con¬ 
sequences” of a sudden freeing of prices, 
the central committee emphasised that the 


present system of fixing pricet adariiristnP 1 
lively muse be only tempor a ry. fr$iDked > 
"a gradual trMsiriOfi to freer market rela¬ 
tions ” with the gradual and entire fleeing 
of Jugoslavia’s foreign trade. 

It is of course one thing to lay down what 
must be done, and another actually to get it 
done. Local nationalism is om: stumbling 
block. In the post, the poorer republics like 
Montenegro and Macedonia have, for poli¬ 
tical and soda! reasons, been given funds to 
set up factories which have turned out to 
be completely uneconomic. To go bn 
propping them up would make nonsense of 
the new policy of reduced and streamlined 
investment add the government is deter¬ 
mined not to do it. But it will have to face 
a good deal of resistance, and ill-feeling. 

Another obstacle is the obstructive atti¬ 
tude of many communists. According to 
President Tito, they give Up service to the 
reforms, and then passively, or even 
actively, obstruct their fulfilment. A con¬ 
siderable put of the central committee’s 
policy directive is concerned with the short- 


cofttiflgfaf party mcattwnt - 

be *mutobk'am$^®Ar*minaakut • 
were- ndt rather uwtttkd.ft canriet fee 
easy for men treinedts aKmbcreef anhli-' 
powerful party adapt thcmseivei to mm*: 
order of things in which administrative inter¬ 
ference is no be reduced so tbs- basis 
minhnum ahd decentralised seif-coinage- 
ment developed as far as possible. W 
discussing their roles, in carrying nut the. 
reforms, Frcitdeiifi/nip »W they ■ 

not be polkemea ’Mwt ahoukt explain-whst' 
the reforms are sU about. Tbeyretehttboe.' 
unreasonably reply that they cow do whh' 
a Uttle more ex^-matfondiemeehnab':. 

Maybe the Jugoslav Iptdenupaotftlt 
quite ready to give this explehadoii.: 
see dear! what is needed to UMkeftfOqMiv 
of their unorthodox economi c poKcyt** 
they realise that it will take several 
get k fully operetmg. What they infetafc- 
yet so cleamghted -about, is thtf.-porfBm- / 
of the communist party M theradfcafy. 
different Jugoslavia which die 
leaders are trying to create. 


KENYA 

Party of the 
second part 

W hen an opposition party was formed 
in Kenya last weekend, it seemed 
that a tide was turning. The trend toward 
one-party states in Africa has been strong— 
with an extra boost in the case of Nigeria, 
whose new military rulers, amid general 
enthusiasm, have suppressed all parties. In 
Kenya, the ruling Kenya African National 
Union (Kanu) had been the only party since 
November 1964, when the opposition 
leader, Mr Ngala, announced that his party, 
Kadu, was dissolved. Although Kadu had 
been less radical than Kanu during the pre¬ 
independence period, no real ideological 
difference separated them. Kadu was a 
coalition of smaller tribes seeking to resist 
domination by the Kikuyu and Luo. After 
a year of independence, its leaders decided 
they could do more for their tribes* interests 
if they joined the government and did so, 
with considerable success. The new split 
is quite a different matter. It is a left-wing 
breakaway from within Kanu's core. 

Signs of an imminent showdown between 
the ruling party’s two wings had mounted 
during February. In a furious parliamen¬ 
tary clash on February 15th, Vice-President 
Odinga and Mr Oneko, the minister for in¬ 
formation, were rebutted by the ministers 
for planning and finance, Mr Mboya and 
Mr Gichuru. Mr Mboya secured an over¬ 
whelming vote of confidence in the govern¬ 
ment, after violent attacks by left-wingers 
who were nominally its supporters. Three 
days later he aitnounoed that several Rus¬ 
sian offers of aid had been rejected because < 
of the strings attached: As secretary-general 
of Kanu, he convened a delegate confer- 



Air Odinga walks out 


ence, the first since independence, to over-* 
haul and reshape the party, with the evident 
aim of disciplining its left wingt 
Two days before the conference was to 
open on March nth, Mr Odinga nave the 
press a long tale of “nco-cdonisusr" in¬ 
trigues against him by unnamed colleagues 
in the government who had curbed his 
powers as vice-president, accused him of 
plotting to overthrow President Kenyatta, 
and summoned the conference without even 
telling him. The pace then quickened. On 
March tothf, six Russian, Czech and Chinese 
diplomats r and correspondents were expelled 
in short order; two of them had been in 
close touch with Mr Oneko, and local press 
reports said that all six had been intriguing 
with political factions. When the patty 
conference opened, Mr Kenyatta aronoe 
denounced “ mischief makers ” who woe 
accusing the government of failing to help 




the, aarafc.flf tbc peofis. The coherence 
thea dropped Mr Odinga from, the party 
leadership, while confirming Mr Mboya, 
Mr Gienmr anAMr Ngrix. & office. Mr. 
Odinga walked, out of tlfe hall. 

The drat repons -about the subsequent 
formation of the breakaway party named aa 
ita Ltadera Mr Odbiga and Mr. Paul Ngri, a 
leader among the Kamba. Mr Ngei had 
been suspended from his post ks minister 
of'krtpmg<m ! E«bruwy, after aUegaricau at 
h^wmrfMOid in a scandal about maize. 
Opduamday^when a. formal application to' 
raghrtttlii! new party waa made-by. some of. 
hi fouadere,they pubiidy denied that Mr. 
Odinga ‘and Mr Ngei supported 1 it. Mr 

Mhdya, unconvinced, lnt accused -Mr; 
Offingrtf using “ some unknown persons ”: 
to. stut-tbe party- ferhun. However that 
may be, tha man some observers are now : 
watching more ctoeelv .,rba»' M* Odinga is 
My Mjdgd fbgj^,'hw it a Kilnivu with. 
strong, fupfrtk m .ffie^cetjtral province, ah 
ow tpok en critic :’of''.the president, and a 
Nkdy fectif for discontented young Kami: 
radical*; M.hc emerged at a leadcr.cd the., 
he# party, it might pose a more serious 

Ai*A|W6Rt.D ■' 



Ff$jt ptpt aum^olKssKMaraNT 

V&fw dHaMjiirir’s hopes of nonaaBriiif 

k Wj| :jh<I!|i rijphC. 7 ™t iHr : the Ghfco 
pmrhad-amm^r' rtptted on Tuesday 'that 
nunraten, meeting here this 
wi|j^hNi''dkirided'«o Wave the present 
oitutMw uodumseda the Sudanese prime 
Mr Muhammed Mohgoub, again 
raised the qgestion of restoring relations 
with Bonn. The Syrian prime minister, Mr 
Yualf Zeayen, hastened to stake his gbvern- 
mcat’s dan to be most sincerely and radi¬ 
cally nationalist of aU by not only opposing 
Mr Mahgoub, but demanding that Morocco 
and Libya, which failed to cut . their ties 
with Bonn last year, should now do so. 

Eventually the prime ministers decided to 
aril the Arab League secretary-general, Mr 
Haasauna, to study the latest developments 
ih, relations between west .Germany and 
Israel—the key,So the whole problem,. The 
present Arab meeting is taking place at ta 
inconvenient time-fer Bonn, la the 6 m 
place, Israel is giving good publicity to Dr 
AdenahcrY visit there neat May. Secondly, 
the a asQ tiof ' coin c i d es with the German- 
tawti taratdrafc talks. 

le ita aScmemhdum to dm Arab League, 
earimr dtia momfl the west Germstf govetn- 
msm paiusdow that its enormous repei*. 
riant: payaaehts so btiiei would end, that 
fourteen year^on Mareh ytat and there was 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

no plan So renew them. Alao tbere would 
be no more gnus sates, Bonn’s aim was to 
try and normalise its relations with Israel, 
which, means tbit it woultt be treated, for . 
economic aid purposes, likeany otber de- 
veloping country. - Arabs frankly doubt this. 
They think that although, seme members .of 
thegovernment,; such as the foreign 
minister, Herr Schrader, may believe that 
west-Germany has paid its moral debt to 
workt lpWry through reparations, others do. 
not. They, arc aware drat the Germans are 
subject tQ intense pressure to maintain their: 
special relationship with Israel; . 

. The other, subjects dfseufsed by the -Arab 
prime ministers - mainly. - concern : the 
Palestine problem. Efforts are being- made 
to persuade member -states to pay the iponey: 
they. owe,.under agreements made at three 
successive Arab. summit,, conferences, -for 
the diversion of tberrlbutartes of the Jordan 
river, for the Pries tine Liberation Organ¬ 
isation and for strerigthenjftg the Lebanese, 
Jordanian and .'Syrian anbed forces. Accord-. 
ing to the. Cairo daily Ahrttm all the. states 
MlJn. arrears to varying, ggtents except. 
Egypt. Other proposals are to invite the 
United Nations Secretary-General t.0 make, 
an on-the-spot study of the Palestine 
refugee problem and to try to induce oil 
companies operating in the! Middle East, to 
pay the $4.2 million deficit in the' UN 
Relief and Works Agency’s budget. " 

While an attempt has been made to 
persuade various Arab countries to obey the 
letter of last September’s. Arab solidarity 
pet and stop slanging each other, the really 
important division in the Arab world, 
between Egypt and Saudi Arabia, which is 
in everyone’s mind, has been skirted around. 
One reason for this is that Saudi Arabia has 
not sent a minister but only the senior 
official in its foreign office, Mr Omar 
Sac^qaf. This was apparently because it 
disliked the idea of die meetings being 
chaired by Mr Amri, the rather tactless 
Yemeni republican prime minuter. 

Tbe reaction in the Egyptian preaa has 
been to ignore entirely the presence of the 
Saudi delegation, while extracting repeated 
assurances from Sudanese ministers, who 
have just been King Faisal’s hosts, that they 
have no intention of joining any Islamic 
alliance. Since law August’s Jeddah agree¬ 
ment on Yemen, other Arab states have 
been disinciincd even to discuss Yemeni 
affairs. They are leaving-it to President 
Nasser and King Faisal. But whereas 
members of the joint Saudi-Egyptian peace 
committee are still talking optimistically 
about, restarting the Harad conference 
between the rival Yemeni factious, relations 
between the. Egyptian president, and the 
Saudi monarch.are approaching freeajng 
point. Ever since King Faisal told a 
Kuwait journalist that President Nasser 
could not risk renewed lighting in Yemen. 
because of his troubles at home, .the preai- - 
dent seem* determined to (now Mm wrong. 
Fighting may not yet havebeenttnewed oo 
a- huge scale .(reports from. Saudi Arabia 
sky that it has), but as both aides pour in 
simSi'it easily ctwld. 
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Moose case ' 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT /, 

M ost Canadians 1 only political wish at 
present is to recover a national repu¬ 
tation which they .constantly deplored, while 
they bad ijt. Wnep Canada was known aa 
a $tai$i and dull country, they used to .fa 
irked that they never made world news.. Ilf 
was some consolation, however, to be re- 
garded as politically responsible, free from r 
scandal, and. safe for foreign investment* 
Mow. they are faced - with the fleshy* and, 
basically irrelevant “ Munsinger case.* 9 .Par¬ 
liament, press, radio and TV have ,beph 
behaving a* though they had itken an LSD 
drag* Fundamentally, everybody knows that 
it ITfar removed from.reality, but they are 
in its grip.' ' f 

Mrs.Gerda,Munsinger was born some?, 
where in what-is now east Germany. Her 
name ipmes from an American GI from 
whom she was divorced when she could not- 
accompany him to the United States after 
the war. She came to Canada as an immi¬ 
grant in 1955. Before she returned to (west) 
Germany in 1961 she had friendly relations- 
with,more .than. tine, minister of the Djefeiir 
baker cabinet. Her name was unknown 
until the present Liberal minister of justice, 
Mr Lucien Cardin, described her as a 
security risk with whom Conservative minis¬ 
ters had associated too closely. 

A judge of the supreme court has now 
been appointed to investigate what really 
happened. But his eventual findings may 
prove less important than the rumours, alle¬ 
gations and suspicions that provoked a par- 
liamentary crisis this week. Mr Diefen- 
bakcr’s six-month filibuster against the new 
Canadian flag in 1964 was the most publi¬ 
cised recent case of parliamentary obstruc¬ 
tion, but far too many weeks of every session 
for several years have been marked by petty 
bickering, bad temper, and procedural dis¬ 
putes that have reduced legislative activity 
to near zero. The minor parties, although 
split three ways, cannot be blamed for this. 
They have, on the whole, been a stabilising 
influence in the battle between the Conser¬ 
vatives and the Liberals, who like two bull 
moose seem determined to destroy each 
other at whatever cost to the country* 
Canadians are divided between those who 
put the chief blame for this on Mr Diefcn- 
baker's paranoiac determination to return to 
office, and those who blame Mr Pearson’s 
equally characteristic inability to assert, a 
really strong leadership. Many people blame 
bpcb« A view that is being increasingly ex-, 
pounded in the press ig that both party 
leaders«must go before sane parliamentary 
government can be re-established in Canada, 
ft is just remotely possible that the unlikely 
and irrelevant glamour girl of Munich may 
lanor the .boil which has been poisoning 
/Caoidiaii parliamentary life and bring both 
major pagtietfo their senses. But that is an 
opti mis ti c view*— - .~ 





KIRKCAI.OT MEANS BUSINESS 


rr the minimum of red tope-a vigorous, 

jlyiumic atmosphere .... an indii&triil 
tradition.... an adaptable labour force.... 
ample supplies of raw materials, fuel and 
power . . port facilities anddocking (on 
direct sea' routes to Continental markets) 
.... easy access by road, over the Forth 
Road Bridge, to southern markets.. . . . 
Edinburgh, Scotland's beautiful capital, 
little more than 25 ,minutes distant .... 
Turnhouse Airport even nearer, for direct 
communication with London and European 
capitals.... 28 golf courses within 30 miles 
(including the world’s linest at St. Andrews) 
mountaineeriiig, siding, salmon atid 
trout fishing, yachting, all nearby* • 


SOLID MNIFITS TO INDUSTRY 


I. As part cf a developmeiit area Kirkcaldy 
offers you the advantage of Government 
grants: 40 % investment grants on plant and 


machinery $ 25 % or 35 % grants on saw 
buildings t pkw ’ 15 %. initial 
allowance on industrial buddings. 


2 . A labour fo¥cs can be specially trained 
for your industry . File’s enlightened educa* 1 
tional policy is probably the most effective 
in Britain; Men can be trained as your 
operatives before you ever open up in 
•Kirkcaldy. Financial assistance is available 
if you wish to train men at either , ypur 
parent factory or at special premises in 
Kirkcaldy. 


3 . Kirkcaldy mV grant 100% barn m 
executive housing. In addition local authority 
housing is immediately available for hey 
workers. Kirkcaldy has some of the beat 
housing in Britain add recent schemes 
have won national design awards. Land, 
housing ‘ and various services are 
considerably cheaper than in the 
south. 


w wi. mnjfJmnCmrS.m"* 

bustling Kfrkealdy — and the profitable 
reasons for living and working in 
this beautiful part of ffritain— j| 
please post the coupon today . 
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WE DEAL IN QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY 




meansbetter business for you... 
inCatifomia and all over America 1.<. 

We think the point is crystal clear. When it comes to banking services needed in 
doing business in America and especially in California, it's quality not quantity that 
reattjutounto! 

United CaliforriieJBapk's International officers are knowledgeable executives and e\- 
pertenrKfla^fers fullyr^aprfjlf Of answering your questions and acting on yaorbeha! f. 
Wb*l «l?flY^*s»i knpfe' thty /lnd out hist. They simply call on the full facilities of 
“ ‘ ’ i busliiessHjrlented ^hai^, with, an experienced and fully-staffed 
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with you. 
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UNltED CAUFORNIA BANK 

' Los Angeles HeaiWuaSfbsp; 600 South Spring Street 
- f : $an.f rancisColfeadquarters:405 Montgomery Street 

* Capital Funds #kr' $ 268 ) 000,000 
Resources wet $3 £ 00 ) 000,000 

The bank that does a little more for you 




ILfanufacturers Hanover means business in the U. S. 
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...and world-wide. 





^Our two branches in London-at 7 Princes Street, E. C. 2, and at 10 Mount Street, W. 1-are your access to effective 
" grage of the U, S. market ■ This coverage is assured through: • Our International Division at 44 Wall Street, in 
of the U. S. financial center • Branch offices throughout New York City • Nearly 4,000 U. S. correspondent 
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t^UST COMPANY 
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Taxing 

questions 

WASHINGTON, DC 

A s if the war in Vietnam were not trouble enough, President 
Johnson & nearing an agonisingly difficult decision on whether, 
to ask Congress for an increase in taxation to check what appears . 
more and more to be' an over-exuberant economy. The decision. 
is difficult on two counts. Firstly, no ope can be absolutely certain 
that it is the right thing to do on fconoipjc grounds: die indicators,. 
scrutinised more than they have been in yean, retain a certain 
ambiguity and the same is true of what is known about the forces 
that will be at work in the second half of 1 966. Secondly, if the 
President accepts the verdict of what now appears to be a dear 
majority of the professional economists that a tax increase is fat 
order, will Congress go along in this election year ? And if it 
does reluctantly agree, can it act quickly enough to make such a 
tax measure effective this year, which is when the restraint is most 
clearly needed ? 

Four important pieces of new evidence that the economy may 
be becoming overheated have appeared since the Administration 
decided in January that a major tax increase was not required to 
keep a continuing economic expansion from generating inflationary 
excesses. First, the government’s own survey has revealed a sharp 
upward shift in business plans for investment in new plant and 
equipment. Instead of an increase of $7 billion in 1966 over 1965, 
or 13.5 per cent, as projected in January, the survey now puts the 
increase at $8.3 billion or 15.9 per cent. Even America’s massive 
capital goods industry is bound to be strained by investment at a 
rate of $60.2 billion this year—and, by past experience, the rate will 
turn out in fact to be even greater than the survey indicated. 

Next, strong evidence of an impending shortage of manpower 
was supplied by the big drop from 4 to 3.7 per cent in the rate 
of unemployment (as a percentage of the labour force) in February, 
even though three million people were still left out of work. Third, 
revised figures showed that there had been a big surge in the 
accumulation of business stocks in the fourth quarter of last year, 
a hint of "inflationary psychology.” Somewhat puzzlingly, the 
January figures, just available, show a far less rapid rate of accumu¬ 
lation ; but part of the explanation could be that firms have been 
unable to build up stocks as much as they would like because of 
delays in deliveries and even shortages of some goods. And finally, 
in January the wholesale price index took a frightening jump of 
half of one per cent upward, including a noticeable rise in the 
industrial non-farm, non-food sector. Once again, later figures 
give this result some ambiguity, for weekly reports for February, 
based on a smaller sample of items, show no further increases. 
The full index for die month will be out in a few days and it may 
or may not show a continuation of die dangerous upward trend of 
the previous three months. 

Meanwhile, the money and credit situation is so confusiiig and 
confused as to make anyone—including the stock market—wonder 
whether it is signalling inflation or deflation. Interest rates, as 
the world knows, have soared to levels not seen in forty yean 
and-no one seems able to recall any precedent for two increases 
of half of one per cent in three months in the prime rate, the 
interest that banks charge on loans to their best customers. There 
is no disputing that die situation reflects primarily an enormous 
demand for credit. But what is-not so dear is whether this is a 


somewhat artificial demand, with borrowdscrowdidg t$ get _ T . 
money before interest rates go even higher. If this 
as it undoubtedly it to some extent, , then ifae Inflationary signal 
given off by the demand for credit is not sdfeq0jqpeqa;'MlM)|kii^ 
m ea nwhil e, is there not some point where. ;tfa* high^’ 
selves will operate to curb both borrowi^'aiM'tj^idphg! 

, So far this effect has apparently been felt ohfc’iiMI#? 
desirable area, holding down the flotation cfltite cml 
for badly-needed public works projec^. Afttt ; dte8dei : kf 

monetary theory and practice, econCchbn and titeftaglj|M .. 

System itself still do not really know what impact 
rates have on aggregate demand, akbootfi there' is fetid 
the influence on businesa InrnrW rmfl ipmting h- irNty; 
However, the firmer monetary policy adoptefl by die 
since about mid-January, as reflected in die wedtiy baafleiag flgnrds, 
does appear to have, slowed at last the fantasticaUyiapid tarn 4fb 
expansion of bank credit andhence of; the money supply. Thus 
the lesser availability of credit, if not its higher cost, seems brand ' 
to have some effect. The Federal Reserve Board has asked the* 


banks to be selective in their lending, concentrating on looustbar 
will help to bring forth more output, and the banks have nuled 
no open objections to this. In any event, there is no doubt that 
some borrowers are being turned away though, sadly, they may be-’ 
principally the smaller businessmen who need the money most. 


I n the calculations of the President and his advisers the question' 
is bound to arise: will not the tougher monetary policy and the 
sharply higher rates of interest cool off the boom by themselves ? 
The Council of Economic Advisers, knowing the uncertain and 
uneven impact of restrictive monetary measures, would no doubt 
have preferred a different mix, with more restraint coming from 
fiscal policy (through higher taxes) and less from monetary policy. 
But now tiie monetary policy is there: would a tax increase on 
top of tight money be slamming on the bakes too hard ? 

The difficulties of decision are complicated by problems of 
timing. In a word, “if ’twere done, ’twere well it were done 
quickly.” The danger of an inflationary breakout, if it exists, exists 
right now. By early next year the Budget, even without a tax 
increase, will swing into a mildly restrictive phase and, on present 
indications, by that time the war in Vietnam will be supplying tittle 
additional stimulus. The period of potential excesses in demand - 
is between now and the end of 1966, especially as the capital 
investment survey showed a strongly rising trend throughout 1966, 
the new “ medicare ” plan of health benefits for the aged will begin 
at midyear and the present is the time when defence expenditures 
are to rise most sharply. 

To act quickly is not, however, simple. The most fan-' 
portant difficulty has - been the need to let Congress com¬ 
plete its work on the mild tax measure proposed is January, 
involving chiefly a speed-up in income tax collections-and also 
a temporary increase in certain excise taxes. Congress moved with 
admirable dispatch, but it has only now sent the Bill to the White 
House. This week there begin relatively brief hearings by a sub¬ 
committee of the Joint Economic Committee of Congress on what 
sort of tax increase would be best if one were needed and the Presi¬ 
dent has indicated that he will not make any decision until these 
hearings are completed. Meanwhile, the indicators will be pour¬ 
ing in, quite possibly adding to the ambiguity of the situation, 
though equally possibly building up the care for action.' 
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MUtmeroM banks have to borrow Mm tho Federal Reeerve 
Bgnfc* in order tp tan* tfre* required raaervea, this to on* indtoeuon that 
tip central. pink. |a< maintainirp a tight credit policy. 

The < H aac u n t ,«ta -|p tho, IntOtaat ohargadby Federal Reserve Bank* on. 

laow'V .wmbf.bowov... • 

AMlNj^vMkM .Mam -wt lew, k near appears that a decision 
wttl'jttsraedeaad gnhouncedsame time between the endof March 
andthemfclffiedfMay. •, : -- 

ft Altai fliMplirillaii liwiilfii thr kind of til increase to be 
>d ^w ^.^ilV,Beniiri- 4 | ti »i^ ‘lww' is whetherto include a total 
e«|AKU.mqpiuien ef the y per centtax credit against new busk 
mas iiTsstmmr in equipment, enacted after much difficulty in ’ 
i|b. Vitb «itmiK investment seemingly a major culprit in 
inflationary p le asure , k would appear natural to use this 
■ However, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Fowler, all 
btat pledffed tobusineaamen kt 1962, when he was Under Secretary, 
that thia would he a permanent, “structural” reform of the tax 
system and would not be taken away on cyclical grounds. What¬ 
ever hk feelings may be now, he appears honour bound not to 
move on this front. This leaves as generally acceptable an increase 
ef b et we en $4 billion and $3 billion in personal and corporate 
aneoma taxes, made aa neutral as possible among income groups. 
An increase of two points in the corporate tax to 50 per cent and 
a me point V**”** in the personal tax on all rates of income 
would du the trick and would leave unchanged the relative shares 
ef las — ——t collected from individuals and corporations. 

T ii sa il K rbfnhnurirr once remarked of the triala of his job: 
“It iaa’t.the hours, it’s the decisions.” No decision President 
Johnson has faded is mow difficult dun this one on taxes. The 
present odds appear m be slightly better than even that be will 
decide to request an increase in taxes on the ground that the ride 
of inflation is simply too serious to be accepted—particularly with 
the balance d international payments still not fully under control 
But M ho does, there ate no odds at all on what Congress will do 
with fha request—hor ou what the actual economic effects of the 
wa increase would be in the current conjuncture. 


Partners against crime 

A S Iws been characteristic his exhortations to Congress this 
year, ftewMeuti Johnson's Message on .Crime and Law 
Eafotosment is. a compilation , of various short and long term 
measures, that are being applied, or that might be applied, in this 
field* -Tbat auch measures ate needed » proved by. the figure.'he 
giyc a" . pn aggravated assault every three minutes, a burglary every 
28. seconds, a coat of some $27 billion a year. But at least the. 
rated ipcreaae in all crimes was only j per Cent in 196 S compared 
whh .13 per pent the year before. This'decline it, however, hardly, 
enough te exowe Congress’s jack of interest in the anti-crime 
Bilk tb*t were puM&efore it in *965, immediately after .an dec-; 
dqi.Jn^whkh'jtho Rppq Weans’ only rebtty effective criticism of. 
thq.Democrats had hem of their failure tochetk the .growth ,«f 





ativetagp M<^e jlt,^C ‘ 

Jy to cttew'oh the Presi<fcnt’s proposals. 

“ tb particular he~warite passage of Senator Dodd’s Bill to forbid 
the sale of guns by mail order, a practice which vitiates state laws 
designed to prevent guns being bought by irresponsible persons 
—a Lee Oswald, for instance. Then the Department of Justice- 
wants additional power to grant immunity from prosecution tj> 
people who will bear witness against racketeers. These “ corpora¬ 
tions of corruption ” cannot be expected to yield" to the President** 
long-term remedy for crime—the Great Sifcidty’s attack oh Its roots 
in the poverty, illiteracy and racial discrimination which drive “ des¬ 
perate and misguided " people tq break the law. The main body 
of the message $ concerned with intermediate methods of retrieving 
such people from a life of crime and of improving the adminis¬ 
tration Of justice."Thlsfo is particular emphasis on higher styn- 
dsrds Of training andt education for policemen, on developing 
modfera techniques for deaJfog kith crime and on research into its 
ciuifcs infl cures. ’ 

. One controversial proposal Js. that the federal government’s 
correctional efforts—prison, parole and probation arrangements—. 
should be consolidated in the Department of Justice instead of 
befog shared with the judicial branch. Consolidation of all aspects 
of crime control; both within thi federal government and between 
that government and the state and local agencies which are much 
more involved in day-to-day dealings with criminals, is a main 
theme of the President’s message. He aims at a comprehensive 
attack on all sides of the problem and the national capital, the 
District of Columbia, is to be the show-case, particularly as far 
as its police force is concerned, to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of Mr Johnson’s scientific, sympathetic efforrs to break down the 
cycle of crime. 


Vietnam's other fronts 


T ie demonstrations in Vietnam this week, following the dis¬ 
missal of a powerful general from the government, are a 
disturbing reminder of the instability of prime ministers in 
Saigon. Marshal Ky and his fellow generals seized power less 
than a year ago and the promises, of social and democratic reform 
which he made at last month’s Honolulu meeting ate yet to be 
tested. But President Johnson is underlining bis own desire to 
build a groundwork for peace while the war is going on. Last 
week Air Gardner, the able Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, accompanied by both governmental and private experts, 
made a first, exploratory visit to South Vietnam ; they had been 
preceded by Mr Freeman; the Secretary of Agriculture, and his 
specialists in improving productivity. Unless tbe lot of the Viet¬ 
namese: people can be bettered, free elections—if and when they 
are held—might result fo a victory for the communists. Last 
year the American Ambassador brought out General Lansdale, 
who had a great reputation for understanding the politics and 
aspirations of Asian peoples. But his star- has faded. It is tbe 
Casual Intelligence Agency and the Agency for International 
Development which have the powtr and tire money. The CIA 
is training'and financing tbe young Vietnamese who are being 
sent out in one more effort to win the co-operation and allegiance 
of : the villages. 

Congress baa now tutboriaed, aod is abou^to appropriate, an 
$27$ million fo economic aid for . Vietnam. But at 
present the boa’s , aharuref ttt tuch aid goes to finance imports of 
consumer goods to damp dOwa the raging inflation; prices go 
up about 30 per cent a yetr, partly because of the deficit in the 
Vietnamese budget, parity because of tbe spending of American 
se r vic em e n and American .expenditures on construction. Some 
Vietnamese ptofit ; many suffer and become disgruntled. How to'. 
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Where in the world are you ? 


No matter, we’re nearby. 

Coming from a bank between 
New York and California, this 
may surprise you. But then 
again, our entire international 
operation is pretty surprising. 

For one thing, we do more in¬ 
ternational business, and we have 
more overseas facilities, than any 


other Midwest baifk. 

Two branches in London and 
one each in Tokyo and Osaka. 
We have a representative office 
in Zurich, and one in Mexico 
City. Also, for your convenience, 
a subsidiary in New York, Conti¬ 
nental Bank International. Our 
activity in foreign exchange trad¬ 


ing and short-term investing 
makes us a major factor in the 
world money market. 

Add to this our *,>,100 corre¬ 
spondent hanking connections 
and what have you got? A bank 
that can serve you anywhere in 
the world. 

That's the extent of it. 
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divide tbe «d jrhich teowius prtatate tnany f>roblc*m, 11^ *Ie 
tfetac-quaftct, of . »• tatUioa refdfaer a Senattt ; Edward 
Kennedy reported last week, are not receiving enough Http to allsy 
their sufferings or to secure their political loyalty. Elsewhere 
there are difficult questions of priority. Should aid go where it 
will show immediate benefits or into longer term projects such as 
secondary education ? The latter would ptpduce more trained 
men; the lack of them is perhaps more serious than iack of money. 

When the Asian Development Bank gets under way there willbe 


SURVEY 

Asian 
autboriadd 


tirr 


million, though only half of this is to be paid in,, 

has frustrated the AdmioiStradcn’s .hope, 

be used in the future* ito 

last year the Preaj^enft'spcdw' at /ohns Bqjridnf 

possible total of a billjoa dollah for tea specific'ccri- 

gressiohaT agrdi^ent,;oidy;;|ii' million a.*^e 4 r fe|y 

flow through fhe bl^—4nd tbis must all be for technical feSsistanoie. 


Raptures of 
transport 



FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
RECENtLV m BOSTON ... 

“ What makes you think’that we've settled 
on a tunnel?/* At the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology there is tittle 
patience with the suggestion that its 
engineers have limited their imaginations 
in any way when considering the pos¬ 
sibilities of speeding tip traffic between 
Boston, New York and Washington. 

When in 1965 the Department of Com¬ 
merce undertook, at the President's 
request, a three-year experiment to see 
what could be done about surface trans¬ 
port up and down the so-called Northeast 
Corridor, 460 miles long, the immediate 
and obvious task of making trains run 
faster was given to the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road. Early next year some results should 
be visible—the first experimental railway 
carriages capable of speeds up to 150 
miles an hour will begin plying between 
New York and Washington. What Project 
Transport at MIT is contributing are 
flights of fancy, plus research to back 
them up. For its ultimate goal, the pro¬ 
ject's director, Dr William Seifert, MIT's 
assistant dean of engineering, will con¬ 
sider nothing less utopian than some way 
of combining the attractions of all other 
forms of transport, including those of the 
family car carrying the canary in its cage. 

The transport network of the future, 
as he conceives it, should integrate locaL 
and long-distance travelling; it should 
also provide easy access to existing high¬ 
ways, railway stations and airports. A new 
form of transport should challenge the 
airlines* monopoly on speed by travelling 
at 350 miles an hour between cities and 
at 100 miles an hour within,them. Obvi¬ 
ously, it must run m all kinds of weather. 
Not obvious but very much in mind is the 
possibility of providing, as no form qf 
public transport has yet done, obedience 
to the wishes of the individual passenger. 
Computers could make the system operate 
like a lift—a horizontal lift. When an 
intending passenger arrived on the plat¬ 
form, he could summon a vehicle by 
pressing a button. When h came, he 
could press another to indicate that, once 


in Washington, for instance, he wanted to 
go to Georgetown or Chevy Chase. 

In spile of the high operating speeds, 
the system should be able to take on 
riders at points as finely scattered through¬ 
out individual cities as are stops on the 
London Underground. Even the journey 
over the last mile home need not be left 
to spartan self-reliance. Project Trans¬ 
port is considering small two-seater cars, 
driven by electricity (to eliminate air 
pollution), which families might buy as 
a second (or third or fourth) car to make 
it more convenient for them to use public 
transport. This w commuter car" might 
be driven ro a special parking area. Better 
still, it might be driven straight into a 
capsule which was part of the high-speed 
system. While it is too early to be specific. 
Dr Seifert thinks that a single capsule 
might be designed to hold several two- 
seater cars, one full-sized family car or 
severet dozen passengers. . A larger size 
might hold 50 or 60 passengers, like a bus. 
Computers would guide the capsules, 
coupled together or running separately, 
from the local network to the faster inter¬ 
city lines and, would control their speed 
and spacing yn route . 

Why hot?* Costs apart, there are plenty 
of technical problems still to be overcome 
in travelling Aover or under the surface 
of the earth at 350 miles an hour. Friction 
slows wheels down and produces awkward 
heating at the axles. So, instead of run¬ 
ning on wheels, the Boston-to-Washington 
express might glide along a copper track 
that was really an electric motor laid in a 
straight line (with its magnetic coils 
stretched out instead of wrapped in the 
conventional circular packet). Or its 
vehicles might be suspended on a cushion 
of air, in the manner of the Hovercraft. 


Monorail will definitely not be used; this 
is beat left to Disneyland and World Fairs,, 
in the view of MITs experts. 

Tunnels are very much under con¬ 
sideration. With the coats of tunnelling 
now about $6 million a mile and the cost 
of building a single lane of a superhigh¬ 
way about $4,s million a mile, the day is 
approaching when underground roads are. 
going to look economically attractive. 
But a tube capable of taking trains of 
some sort at high speeds is a vastly more 
expensive matter. MIT is looking into 
these costs as well as into the problems 
of wind resistance and air pressure, new 
methods of digging tunnels and the ques¬ 
tion of what is the best depth; the tunnel 
could not be so shallow that buildings 
would be shaken nor so deep that heat 
would be a nuisance. In any case, no one 
at Project Transport is worrying about 
the psychological aversion of passengers 
to tunnels. The trip will be so fast, the 
reasoning goes, that the experience should 
be no more claustrophobic than is a ride 
on one of today's underground trains. 

A messianic air hangs over the project. k 
At last some of tbe $100 million Worth of/. 
research done by MIT yearly for the 
federal government has. become' cow*# 
spicuously non-military. . If anything like* 
the $20 billion lavished ; oq the race to the 
moon were being, spent ,on the quest for 
really fast ground transport ttye Boston- 
to-Washington system, M diel-e-stop" and 
alt could be built and operating within 
ten years. Nevertheless, the excitement 
is mounting; so is federal spending on 
research Into high speed transport 
Chances are that like the landing on the 
moon, this mundane objective will be 
realised eventually and that when it is 
many more people will enjoy the ride. 
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Trouble from Los Angeles 

A CpRJUBSfpHto^IT XH CALIFORNIA 

f iW violence whjcb brokc out again this week in Watts, a big 
Los Angeles, cannot have surprised anyone 
aware o t ft recent study carried out by the Bureau of the Census. 
(Irtkis found that thc AmeHwip prosperity pf the past five years had 
'b^-passed!tbe < Negro$$ and the Mexican-Americans in Los Angeles ; 
m the southern part of the city, in which Watis is situated, there 
baa been hardly any decrease in unemployment while average 
' family income has actually fallen since i960. Unofficial observers 
' report that little has changed since last summer’s serious riots; 
5 both the Mayor, Mr Yorty, and the Governor, Mr Brown, are 
4 blamed. This must embitter the fight between these two Demo- 
' crats for dtygir party’s nomination for Governor of California, which 
will be domed at the polls on June 7th. With a contest on the 
Republican side as yvell, the campaigns promise to be the liveliest 
for a long time.. 

Mayor Yorty’s entry into the Democratic race is bound to add 
colour and controversy to it. He seems to be contentious almost 
by nature, irascible and unpredictable, what the West calls a 
maverick. As Mayor he has had a stormy time, embroiled with his 
own City Council and severely criticised for the part he played 
(or failed to play) in the original Watts riots and the anti-poverty 
programme. Recently he has been condemned for a trip which 
he took to the Far East and the statements which he made about 
Vietnam on his return. These statements fall into place now 
that he is off and running for Governor. Various cynical explana¬ 
tion are put forward for his move, but in all probability Mr Yorty 
is motivated by the same reasons which impelled him to try to 
become Mayor of Los Angeles when no one had asked him to. 
He believes that he can become Governor. 

Certainly he will make things more difficult for Mr Brown, who 
wants a third term. The Governor may have more to fear from 
his Democratic H friends " than from his Republican opponents. 
He has already alienated some members of the California Demo¬ 
cratic Council, the powerful organisation of voluntary party 
workers, by refusing to aid Mr Casady who, until his recent ouster 
; for, criticising the Johnson Administration and the war in Vietnam, 
was its chairman. Some Democrats, as well as the Republicans, 
oppose the Governor’s plan to speed up the collection of taxes so 
‘ as to avoid an increase in tax rates during an election year. The 
opinion polls report that the Governor could beat Mr Yorty if the 
primary were held now. But between now and next June the 
Mayor could prove troublesome. He is a proven vote-getter, with 
a special appeal for conservatives and an attractive personality on 
television. K he should become Governor, the impact on Cali¬ 
fornia would be, choosing words carefully, incalculable. 


for insisting on secrecy. Then there were the urinalyses that w&t 
wrong: the peasants of Palomares turned out not to he laden 
With radioactivity (the first tests showed that they should hive 
been dead) but their clothing was. The embarrassing problem of 
disposing of the radioactive debris has been solved by “ repatria¬ 
tion ”—shipping the contaminated Spanish soil and plants to the 
United States. Finally, to prevent the bomb from becoming a 
deterrent to tourists, the American Ambassador, wearing a most 
un-American bathing cap, led a party into the icy sea and had an 
“ exhilarating ” swim. 

On Sunday, the 
search on land will 
end. It will con¬ 
tinue under the 
ocean for at least 
six months. What 
has been learned ? 
Nothing, say the 
Department of 
Defence and the 
Atomic Energy 
Commission. The 
accident has demon¬ 
strated what they 
have worked twenty 
years to ensure*— 
that nuclear wea¬ 
pons cannot explode 
accidentally. But 
the Navy has been 
able to point a 
moral. * The bomb 
probably lies on the 
floor of the Medi¬ 
terranean, about 2,300 feet below the surface, but the Navy’s equip¬ 
ment for undersea searching is limited more or less to the two 
vessels on the spot; after the loss of the submarine Thresher three 
years ago the Navy was given funds for the more effective new 
equipment but these were cut back in this year’s economy drive. 

There has been an amazing lack of protest on the international 
front. Spain did ask that no more nuclcar-carrying aircraft fly 
over its territory; so did the Philippine Republic. The Soviet 
Union somewhat belatedly complained about a violation of the 
test-ban treaty but that was brushed off. Nonetheless, the Ameri¬ 
cans would like their bomb back, to ensure that no other govern¬ 
ment can learn about American techniques from taking it apart. 
But the Defence Department is adamant that in itself the bomb 
is not a danger, now or ever. Even if its casing is eroded by salt 
water, the plutonium released would not change the level of the 
radioactivity which is always present in the sea. 
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A bomb to remember 

T here it nothing funny about losing a hydrogen bomb. But 
at times during its search lor in nuclear weapon missing 
' somewhere around Palomares, Spain, the Department of Defence 
‘ almost teethed to be playing for laughs. _ First, it denied that a 
' bomb had been lost, while American airmen,' carrying Geiger 
couojters, were marching shoulder to shpulder across, the tomato 
; field* and a small flotilla of naval ships, including two deep-diving 
; vej*el*> was working offshore. It took the Washington Post to 
i dispel thoEsyatery;. the missing bomb was 300 times more, powerful 
; thus that dropped on Hiroshima; two of the three others that 
t tumbled our of a B-52 bomber when it collided .with a tanker 
' aircraft in jimiify had been blown apart by their conventional 
; explosives and had i^Jwyed plutonium tad enriched uraniuth over 
tbe flelda. Caught out, Washington officials blamed the Spaniards 


Jobs going begging 

T he three million people who are still out of work now look 
more like assets than liabilities. Mr Johnson's manpower 
report to Congress was more concerned with means of avoiding the 
inflationary bottlenecks which shortage of labour can cause thfn 
with the plight of the jobless. Such shortages are partly geo¬ 
graphical—in the Great Lakes area—and pdttly in specific trades 
and professions such gs, building, metal-working, teaching and 
nursing. On the other hand there is chronic unemployment in 
some cities, in depressed areas—Appalachia for instance-and 
among certain groups such as young people and Negroes. Now the 
hard challenge is to fit them for the jobs which exist. Next year 
will see an acceleration of government training and retraining pro¬ 
grammes ; 250,000 people will benefit. There will be increasing 
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If you have interests in America’s dynamic midwest, you are 
invited to use the services of The Northern Trust Bank. One of 
Chicago’s major banks, founded in 1889 , The Northern Trust 
has a large International Banking Department with correspond¬ 
ent bank connections throughout the United States and the 
entire world. Here you will be served by officers eminently qual¬ 
ified through overseas service and supported by a team of sea¬ 
soned economists, investment analysts, and industry specialists. 
Through these men you will benefit from prompt, knowledgeable 
attention to your banking requirements. Your inquiry is invited. 
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with ever - e a a j i _ s a g hi s a i o n. 

I SR rubhvi -Tt ad rhe advantages of 
t -tilot aiadv niair/aais they can lie, 
made to be hard or soft, resilient or 
ri^iii, a.ay so|«nr inmi hiaek !o a hitcy 
tu t n-> [ he appR-ealior: dnii.uiii 1 , 

Into; i jut one of the ratine of 
rubbers produced by tSR lair^pds 
f’oj euiust producer of synthetic rubber. 


Into! and you 


Into] plays an important part in your 
ei'eryday life. These are just some oj the 
things made from it r 

\dh< sives; ,\ I l-rubhcr lootwtar; Aqua 
equipment; Batter\ boxes; Helling; Bottle 


Moppe 

( :o ; v 


h 


* ' ; bo a I I : -n na**u Buckets; bah'o, 
s C o / ash pads; Cricket 

Cb < < I .ii ."'mu! dings aiid ttttmgfl; 

os; ’ * whs 1 ‘ies; llooring; (baskets; 
mpaci polystyrenc: Hose; 
ok nt ; Hot water bottles; 

, Wat s; Mol or car 
Mudguards; Office eq aipment; 
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Cc ‘.curing materials; Pressure sensitive 
: .tpc 1 '*onlines; Rail pads; Record players; 
ivv. i i ig<. » a ; or components; Rollers; 
Rubberised hair; Sealing compounds; 
Sealing strip; Sheets; Shoe soling; Sink 
mats; Spades; Sponge sheeting; Sponges; 
Sponge soling; Sports goods; Spoi ls shoes; 
Steering c, heels; Surgical goods; S os pen doll 
unit.; Tr b’eelol !;s; ‘bap nm/!r ; Tubes; 

I yres; \ ;»l\t s; Washing machine 
componetils; \\ ahrprools; Waterproofing 
c ompouiiiis; Windscreen .caiitig trip. 
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FROM AIT HISTORICAL CORRESPONDENT 

I p gratitude counted m politics, die prime 
mmister’s statement on the rehxation 
of the jo-year ruk should hash secwed him 
on March }iit the grateful vocesof one of 
the country’s smallest in t er est groups, the 
recent historians. By. deciding to arise a 
dean, sharp cut in the closed period for 
public records from 50 to 30 years Mr 
Wilson has gone beyond the recommenda¬ 
tion of the government's flsnJkdsfeKjr 

Council on Public Records and,.over a wide 
area, has brought British practice on ac¬ 
cessibility into line With that of die United 
States. 

Characteristically, Mr Wilson defended 
his action against the Old complaint that it 
might cause embarrassment to public men 
still alive and active: * Speaking for myself, 
if criticisms are to be made of me and my 
conduct of affairs, I would rather be alive 
to answer them when they are made.” And 
dvil servants, he rightly insisted, are not 
really going to be inhibited from giving 
frank advice in their twemies or thirties 
by awareness that they may read it in the 
public prints when they are in sight of 
retirement or after. 

Finally, be proposed—and apparently 
these proposals still wait upon the Con¬ 
servatives’ acceptance, for there is talk of 
“ associating ” them with their u implemen¬ 
tation”—to extend the Official Histories 
beyond the present second world war range. 
They should indude “ selected periods on 
episodes of peace-time history,” u written 
while die official records could still be sup¬ 
plemented by reference to the personal 
recollections of the public men involved.” 

This is splendid. But every government 
has two holds, one for giving away, the 
other for keeping bade. The price of 
twenty years’ relaxation is to be apparently 
a resolute denial of all access within the 
dosed period. The government turned 
down the recommendation of its Advisory 
Committee which would have permitted 
individual scholars to obtain special leave 
to work on topics within the forbidden de¬ 
cades. It satisfied itself—not a difficult 
thing to do—that there were u administra¬ 
tive objections,” that it would involve “a 
degree -of selection and discrimination 
which could be invidious and embarrass¬ 
ing.” Behind the bluff oratory of the fear¬ 
less politician lurks the timid hut tenacious 
prose of the Grcumfocution Office. We 
shall be allowed to learn more about die 

C :viou generation in return, for learning 
s about our own. 



. Nor wiM .ntw Official 
Histories help , here./ for 
obsferve that though tbeware 
to be written they are-bwtft 
be read—M kistnosoohfct 
than anything else. Work*, 
of this kind would not neces¬ 
sarily besukable for publit 
don tKfpre the iuFki 
dosed period.” Knowing 
what has happened to: 
tdiu mm w ODKau mmM 
graphvariU locked hi Whitts 
hall sates .one cannot put an 
optimistic gloss on 
“ necessarily.” Nor is tbere 
apparently any intendon of 
accelerating the. publication 
of selected historical docu¬ 
ments, The government is to 
examine die possibility of 
letting other overseas depart¬ 
ments follow the Foreign 
Office example of publishing document 
series. But mere is no talk of extending the 
Foreign (Mice’s own anthologies beyond 
their present 1939 limit. 



publichash right $6 know. If h# 1 '. 
twenty-year cut mans a converslon to' this 
point of view It will be welcome indeed; 
But'does it? > 


So there remain doubts and unanswered 
questions. If, as seems likely, the Con¬ 
servatives remain averse to these proposals, 
would a Labour government be willing to 
act on its own, or with only Mr Grimood’s 
supporting cheers ?. If it acted, would it 
take its own professions seriously by 
giving the Record Office die staff, the 
space and the money without which the 
mere decision to turn over to diem twenty 
sudden years of extra records win merely 
invite chaos and. frustration ? (It might 
even involve worse, a ruthless preliminary 
pruning in the departments, to reduce the 
avalanche of paper descending on Chancery 
Lane.) 

Above all, does R, like Lord John Russell 
with the Reform Bill, regard all this as a 
u final setdement,” a way of buying peace 
and quiet on a vexatious front, of satisfying 
today’s critics at the price of frustrating 
tomorrow’s curiosity ? Throughout the 
prime minister’s statement the tone re¬ 
mained what it has always been—that the 
official records of government were govern¬ 
ment’s secrets, to be revealed or preserved 
as govenment judged best. But the term 
“ public records ” carries within it another 
and more democratic implication—that, 
however tiresome, invidious and adminis¬ 
tratively embarrassing it may be, the onus 
is on officialdom to show reason for its 
secrecy, that other things bring equal the 


The Significance 
of Swindon 

A lthough planners are graduallysdopt- 
ing a more coherent policy towatdf 
population growth within a sixty flule fudips 
of London,, they do wrong to think qf it. 
almost entirely in terms of the ate* 4*^ 
tained within that circle. The decision » 
concentrate large .new c omm unities otttjjjfle 
the 40-mile ring (which as a definition ’of 
the commuting area is already outdated), 
and along main lines of communication,, 
reinforces the enormous econ*^ .force, of' 
the M magic box ” connecting London, {fir¬ 
ming ham, Bristol-South Wales, god South- 
ampton.. New cities in North Buckingham¬ 
shire and the Southampton-Portsmoutn area 
would help to form the box. Last week 
the Ministry of Housing's consultant* 
published that recommendations for»,new, 
city, of 400,000 at Swindon, bang in, the. 
middle of the square.. These are obvious 
winners. But their success will mgke i* still 
harder to achieve a. balanced rcgicoalpolicy 
over the country as a whole. ' 
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|gj$e fcft. 

oao* ti the flifhtM 
M«ould tijmrt. everybody’* (fdmuei. 


Swg ^Mifr ,. 

Ug'(he government ft>r*the relief©! 
<MttVa«tgjp s It canoocraop up$e if 
Counties *s well, just to naske matters n 
coa>#icated SwimiDfcV itself comet >#» 
regional planning terms, under PrsAmf| 
Irik*. ©Bristol, am. under <Mr. Gtsng 
Brow©’*brod»er-io-l»w, Mr Hsckett, ms 
dt*i*#frenew. p h i nnHig : ceundl for/tlfe 
*ootb-ess*. Ac times population planting 
Icnkidatigerously like a game of mu*K*i 
dhOlrt.-v - <*■•{</. 




itam^ 
of 

"? nC?kSf-.4MiMM<*t'-■ ngstoitF 1 ' difhke&' 

popuJidoh growth as an alrernktivc to 
Swin<kN»«tyj>e schemes is that ton much of 
icis* going on anyhow under authorities lop ; 
littk awe to uoQtro! k effectively. The only 
typeof development over which the central 
government has direct control hr in 
planned town expansions (and new towns). 
Only, by cutting down on these within the 
metropolitan area—the 40-mjle ring has it 
been possible to avoid revising upwards the 
tend fWhtiaoph, :*tifc*ttc<l > the 

South-East study in 1964. " Fortunately the 
further counties, wh^b o$w bdttg told, 
they must provide rrt del* more roijtif in their 
ordinary development plans, have mostly in 
fact already done so (which rather makes 
one tiriikksr what the government* sracit* 
thiMi'irO-bethg paid tor). ’ : . Ti 

takemuch plamiingto 
#i#eb' tin- ihe 

ford** edges cfthe|,ondon region. Pttrk- 
^.tipeciaiy 'geetf ntfitfcriofr lor 
ym*g fcm^s; Tfa* crowd out its School*. 
anti tiHii^'tlMirtk shortage of mattimSty 
>61 census this was the 

K fchest proportion of undfeif 
Hamptfure i* ,v tiktti* 

’ at BasiHgardke aha 
ew city is to be planned' 
t In sddirion to thesfe 
r» tiair cater fhr 300,000' 
di- They may well 
pressure Once the unm>r» 
Bournemouth mib ‘ 
There ^ Is. nothity ■ 


*^T" : r ^* ^ Cob^s; hhd ; tho Press 

wo/recent cSnes concerning children children, in adolescence desperately seeking 
have brought into prominence the an identity, as they so often do, would main- 
j^iiiciplc jthat in proceedings before them tain that the judge was necessarily wrong* 
courts' must have regard to the welfare in removing the child from the only 

* bfthtTchild. It is an easy enough principle “ parents ” he has known. The chance c i 

^ ; to eoountie.. But when it comes to deciding emotional disturbance implanted now 

»' how to apply it in an individual cafe there has to he weighed against the chance of 

[ can be deep differences of opinion../ t similar, and perhaps more intractable, dis- 
){ ' One of the cases concerned tpe proposed rurbance later. There is also the point that 

f m sdoptiop «fa baby boy of hiiietie^ri'iinontns, by deciding as they did the judges have 

I who hid lived With the would-be adopters established no precedents. Neither length 

1 since he was six weeks old. He wasijlegiti- of stay with would-be adopters nor the 

mate and had bfeen placed fbr adoptiki by blood tie has been pronounced, over- 

\ his mother; bur the father (a much Older riding, but solely the welfare of the child, 

r man), . who had consistently * shown an all things considered. What one can cer- 

interest in him, applied for custody; This tamly demand, however, is that these cases 
was granted'iii fWoember and upheld last are decided more quickly. Need fifteen 

month by a majority rtf twbtb fat on months haVe elapsed before the father’s 

L appeal. The adopters’ andthe mother’s claim to custody Was heard? And is there 

r' petitions to appeal to tbfc Hniiw of Lords a clash* between adoption proceedings and 

, have pow been rejected, ttftd the cHfldwas a father’s tight to custody under 1959 legis- 

i to be handed dver to his fathered Friday. tertian? This should be clarified without 

'When the ess* was ; firsi* reporred^oh delay: \ 
i appegl, for thf qjewdf were . Its second case^he so-called' u chdd 

hcjfd in private^-* great" fiisr tilti'nfKh: asid chi^ cutkry ’* case^-haa thrdwn an inter- 

iff tbe pfti»s to rhb effect that the fih# judge eadpg fight on tpe Gtivemment’s proposal' 

and He Court of Appekl had tiritd dbtir. maboilsh juvenile courts. Those who thitik 

decisions on rhe alleged superiority, for"the rfusk p^latty. js aU«impOfUht, that it does 

child's welfare, of the “ jhfaod tie .1? over die not nttimr^duu: a teh-ycaiwbKd chfid^ who 

adoptive parr ms* upbrin|png of himslmoat’ had tiominiired no ;offence, hut :hadbeeo> 

Since he was bom. But the press was ftom school by a foblish cho^eri 

wrong. It is quite dear, rnwr that Mr s^jected^ to ^almost hysterical 

Justice Ungoed-Thomas’s judgment haw Reporting <iS f ^rhe publication pf her 

been made public, th#r the 14 blood ijif ^ . hkoif i/iuhiiter.for the Press Council ?) will 
was one factor taken hB account, but linf* deSf% chgplcttfe the distippearioce of tht 
the only, o# indeed the 'foaih, dti*^whft)i; Bht those:wto ^ink HWt 

was that, hi--the kmc rail. m 

fare demanded that he dkotild M know wb<**/ te madBfd Mtffe lease- like 

>. he is and be brought up by his own peopk.** - , thih' r In rb^MMkble discttssion^With 

In Spite, pf the Mel that the fatbephad bedl' as ptottilfam 7 aiid that moire 

■ once dftbteed, and 1 gttitvnds hti<' ^ tf 

•notHer divorce throng^^e ] birt^ m d 
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In Natiau.1oo.you have a friend at Chaae Manhattan 



Chessman know Nansen intimately. 

They understand its people, its econ¬ 
omy. its bar king system. 

At their conveniently located branc h es 
on BayStraefc and at Oakes Field they 
'ait* always ready tohelp you with any in¬ 
ternational business or trade transaction. 


Aa a matter of feet* aiirtehere in the 
world you choose to dobusinesg there’s a 
Chase branch, wprhsisitetive, affiliate or' 
correspondent hoik jbo eerw you. : 

And whereverytw live, wherever you 
trade. Chase Manhattan can help yoib 
^Sh ask m the opportunity. 


THBE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 

HwdO«^lnW.II ^'SEftTSiSiSSSL.WJilBili nI IP.I.H. 






If '''.'liqiw'^'ops'iind iiTMi^uro^;;VfopV|1&fjiii^^ 

Catfirttoi tfw Jast outpost of, synched to steel/ThSphoto on tbs 


Toronto*# subway systemia 
now being extended by 14 
mites at a cost of 237 million 
dollars. By early 1986 passen¬ 
gers will be riding the new line 
in gleaming aluminum cars— 
the longest arid lightest in the 
world, designed arid buth in 
FortWilHam. Ontario. 



I,., ,,,,„ „ ™wider \iyay atthe^ 

^^Iw.lsone pf-them. The. FcpidefeKj* the(founding 
PmZ* wmdled million dollar complex devoted solely to 

leaiireh.' 
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Rescued from Of^ivion 


Row LNMnbari i Two vc/umet 
By J. P. Ne«l. 

• ■ f * , y 

Oxford University Press. 100S pages in, ill, 
illustrated. 6 gnv- the aer v . 

In these iiwo volumes Mr Ncttl makes 
s worthy attempt to-tift from oblivion one 
of the major vMamsfg.cf the pre-Stalinist, 
and ins tense even of the pre-Leninist, era. 
Rose Luxemburg. has* of course, been 
known to students of economics in the 
west as the author of u The Accumulation 
of Capital," of whj$h a shortened, versiop 
became available\ iti EiiglWi itcenity. 
Economic theory, however, was only one of 
rhe fields in which she. was active. At the 
turn of rhe century and in the period of the 
first world war she was; outside Russia, the 
only Marxist thinker of the calibre of Lenin 
and Trotsky, even though she was less effec¬ 
tive in revolutionary action. She was prob¬ 
ably the only woman ever to achieve great¬ 
ness in politics. She participated, vigor¬ 
ously and militantly, in the political life of 
three countries, Poland, Russia and Ger¬ 
many ; and everywhere Sh$. made her 
distinctive contribution. 

A contemporary of Lenin, born and 
brought up in a Polish-Jcwish family 
“ assimilated " and almost Germanised, yet 
living under Russian rule, Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg became founder and chief inspirer of 
the Social Democratic Party of Poland and 
Lithuania. She worked hard to wean away 
Polish socialism from its nationalistic and 
insurrectionist traditions, which were up¬ 
held by her chief enemy Josef Pilsudski, 
ihe 41 Social-patriot" and future dictator of 
Poland. She stood for Marxist inter- 
n*tioialisa> jam nftre*«„»« hsr,i«te#l *****. ; 

htepmtem F*tbeiMiWL*Vbot-«i - 
Poland forming, together with revolutionary 
Russia and socialist G#|t|t*ii)r, a ufMcrgnd'. ’■ 
“organically integraic<f'?jfiWi*!in^hy. 'f|ii|; 
iilaal impelled her to d&etbf} 
fctivity in the socialist parties of both-Ru*-* 
iii and Germany. Feeling closer to Leipp 
and Trotsky than to the Mensheviks, she 
yet criticised Lenin’s concept <tf the party 
as early as in 1903, and Lenin's and Trot* ; 
sky's tactics in the revolution Of 1917. Long 
after her death, her ghost haunted Stalin* 
fybo sought to exorcise it by denouncing 
* Luxemburgism " as a “ variety, of Trotr 
skyism." 


of the opportunism of the German Social 
Democrats and of their yirtual surrender to 
German militarism; as the mdomitabib 
opponent, with Ktrf Liebknechtu of thefirtt 
wprld war,, wlpp exposed from her prison 
evils $e Kaiser’s crfinU and rht wffc- 
betrayal of Gemufn Sodal SitnckibcyL 
She fburtded'tbi---S^t«iiibi^d antftbe 
Gemukrt GpmmOiiiat *;1fony; f ‘but iooA 
after, in ftke ? firs^^weeks or ihe Weimiuf 
Republic, she was tfsst&ihateA by the Ger- 
bflan aoflflvM&i* Despite, ^ rather because 
of, her martyrdom and the greatness of beg 
ifttdfcct and spirit, which survives in |tr 
writings, Sralirttsm sought to banish her 
from communist membry; and only 
recently have timid attempts been made, in 
East Germany and Poland to do some 
justice to. her. 

Mr NettTs book is, as the author pun it, 
“ rhe product of haphazard growth ” but it 
is scholarly and comprehensive ; it cbyeh 
the main aspects of R6sa Luxemburg's* Hfe 
and work ; it draws on German, Russian, 
Polish, and Yiddish sources ft ho ugh the 
author’s understanding' of the Slavonic 
background appears at Fines to be super¬ 
ficial or limited); and it is animated by 
Mr NertPs fresh and lively symparhy for 
his chief character. The main value, of the 
work lies in rhe narrative pbrrs, which con¬ 
tain a wealth of hitherro Unknown bio¬ 
graphical data, based 00 Rosa Luxemburg*** 
own abundant correspondence. (Every 
quotation from her letters Hashes like light¬ 
ning across Mr NettPs pages.) In rhe store 
theoretical and historical sections of' rhe 
book, he Somehow foils to come to grips 
with the great issues inherent in this life, 
..wjrti hkhwv&'t Rbfc^ in G&rman history, 
‘Mh' attitude' Mi the. Russian J&mp 
lion, and her stubborn opposition to tip 
■ fp^iottcjWtoebji % 

wive isffteajMjr.Nedl I$toii^Ti^turgm 
fiand diffilsei-€v6i irfeldvsfet. WSat is ojfa 
to make, for inwunce, of this-statement ? 

v* 

for Lenin agd R 

JLuxrmburfi was that thr fotiper could have 
Uafcfn himself off’ to «6c ’nriiwn and produced 
. tfawrtjy the mm* thought f»kI m.tion from 
there. RoMff Luxemburg, on the other haqd, 
needed nnr wily society and Social Democracy 
at* hvimu* for her thought, hut the specific 
society rif imperial Gcrtnanv and partfcularly 
the .German Sock! Democraik' Party thai Hid 
gnown wuhtn it. 


But it was in the German party that Rosa 
Luxemburg achieved her true stature: as 
most brilliant advocate of revolutionary 
rxism against the authentic ^revisiirin- 



l>eninf—thp / 4 rqetitetp cosmopolitan^ 
Rosa Luwgburg-^thc organic growth Jf 
* irnperiir Germany? * Despite such 


fern coottfbunoc to 

portrait or Rom Luieniraif that n per to 
come. 

Italy’s-Ml^a^^i^j^ed^; 

“‘J Structure i*j^%p9*0jr 
of Modem lt«ly ^ 

By, George Hi' Hildebrand/* 1 *. t ( ^ ’ j .. 
tianwd Unuptnity Prmn £oo<ion; Oxford 
Urtmersilymst., 495 page* 9& 

When Mrs Vdi Lptz pubffshedber dasalc 
- Italy: A" Study lit ' Ecbbohtfe" DeeSfdfe- 
naent ” in 196^, her iinih orgtimotft——m 
favour of a massive exodus' of,population 
from the impoverished south—hita jaiit been 
overtaken by the rush of etyigptMnortb' 
wards that began in Sut M^s 

Linz began writing in 1959, before riu* 
" miracle ” had at last wiped off most 
of the country’s long-standing 
unemployment; and her astringent " junto* 
mentary on Italy’s postwar economic ftpBcjf 
will be obligatory reading for student*, for 
many years to .com*. Professor HiWebririi 
started writing, in the fyU daaale of 
economic success, and bis book, fdr all its 
academic balance, is a warm endorsement’ 
of the “ extraordinarily astute'monetary and 
fiscal management” that bred.the miracle. 
Unfortunately, it appears at a moment when 
the economy is in a much shakier condition 
after the severe balance of payment* crips 
of 1943-64 and two years of relative 
stagnation. 

If both books appeared at . unfortunate 
times. Professor Hildebrand's suffers the 
added disadvantage* of appearing second, 
covering almost precisely the same, territory, 
and arming at about the same coocluriqQ*. 
Yet k jls certainly not wkhout value. It is 
as cleat apd readable as it is .papst»i«§ 
and comprehensive. Its endorsement « 
Mrs Lutz's earlier conclusion^ ** -vidupble, 
if only because Professor Hildebrand ha* 
not allowed the Italian habit of se)Me$iara- 
tion to blunt his cothuaiaam fap tpeir 
achievements. One of . Mrs. Lou's : most 
important arguments was that the dual 
nature of the Italian ^eoopnmy—and tfie 
strong cartelisation of both mdnstry and 
labour in the advanced oeetor—hm pre¬ 
vented Italy from teaching ks maximum 
potential rate of income growth since’the 
war, because it led too much capital into 
labour-saving investment in the advanced 
sector whileilabour remained unemployed in 
the south. < Professor Hildebrand take* the 
point, but is more impressed by tbe fact 
that katy did, after all, achieve one bf fbe 



m 

highest ccodnuow n|e* of growth ever 
km^-~Mpsmi only by Japan and 
Germany. 

Mrs Lutz, by concentrating on how far 
Italy fell short of its optimum, was more 
analytically interesting. Professor Hilde¬ 
brand’s book will be found useful chiefly as 
a lucid, comprehensive introduction to the 
subject, marred only by some excessively 
lQOg expositions of the fairly obvious and by 
ovaMhcHnarion to look on die 
brightside ofitalian affairs. 


Last Shots 

Never Coll RoTONUtt TfaCememtiol 
History of the Cmt Ivor, Volume Three 

By Bribe'Gattoa. ^ 

GoUtmcz. 57 *< «L 

Bruce Catton haa i&ule a profession of the 
American GyiT War. A single-volume 
narrative, a trilogy on the Army of the 
Potomac, a short biography or Grant, 
innumerable and now the third and 
final volume of a centennial history. He can 
stand—or now ait back—as the prime 
example of the mass of popularises who 
have cached in on the centenary. 

He is probably the pick of this bunch, 
fie is assiduous in his burrowing in the 
mountain of evidence; feasibly too 
assiduous, for his colourful details can be 
obtrusive. His" opinions are sound; 
possibly too sbupd, for he avoids con¬ 
troversy and leans on accepted, platitu¬ 
dinous judgments, fa. the centennial 
history, for example, the’ preservation of 
the Union -the abolition of slavery are 
the central thgiaes; while the underhung 
dash between a Capitalist North and an 
agrarian South lr played down. His style 
runs easily; perhaps too easily, for his 
bridging passages are often rhetorical, 
groping vaguely towards indefinite con- 

For all that, he has produced iathese 
three volumes the right sort of history for 
die popular taste. It would be herd to find 
a more typically modem introduction to 
this conflict, with the final Vohinfc gaining 
front its comp r essi on and from les deliberate 
and co n tem p orary overtones about the place 
of the Negro in American sodety. But when 
that is sod, it must also be said that the 
centenary baa failed to produce anything 
even approaching a classic Work of recon- 
stractiontnd reassessment. 

Lincoln, mote than once, and Lee, with 
Freeman’s monumental volumes, have pro¬ 
duced biographies of such statute. But now 
dm centenary is past, and Grant still waits 
fat such a biographer. Almost as modi as 
Lincoln, Grant epitomises the civil war; 
and* additionally, in his failure as a Presi¬ 
dent, he'symbolises the tragedy of its after- 
Utah. Perhaps Grant is too formidable, too 
complete subject for the historian, for a 
proper understanding of him would catty 
dm. biograpberrigfat to the heart of the 
. conflict and tenaiMi;: nf American society in 
ibe nineteenth century. 

V.'tNejcher witb Gnmt nor elsewhere has 


* BOOKS 

the centenary given birth to a book that 
distils such an historical essence. Instead, 
the many books it has produced are 
ephemeral; all that needs to be said in con¬ 
clusion about Mr Cotton’s centennial 
history is that it should be less ephemeral 
than most of the others. 


Story or Docmnen^M!^| ¥ 

In Cold Blood t A True Account of a 
Multiple Murder and Its Consequences 

By Truman Capote. 

Hasnuh Hamilton. 184 pages. 25s. 

Sc much has been said about the way “ In 
Cold Blood ” was written, and the ethics, of 
publishing it, that its merits and defects as 
a book have tended to be overlooked. 
Forget about those millions of dollars which 
the author has earned, or will earn, in 
royalties by gaining the confidence and 
~ hip of two murderers who were 
Hast year for killing a Kansas fondly 
in November, 1939. He has written a book 
that, for its first two hundred pages, is as 
gripping as anything appearing as crime 
fiction. 

In this part, Mr Capote almost justifies 
his churn to have written a non-fiction novel, 
though he is not the first to have done so. 
He has identified himself so completely 
with the Clutter family, their neighbours, 
the chief detective ana the two young 
murderers that be. has virtually eliminated 
for the reader the sense of a narrator 
or reporter or commentator. Cutting, in 
cinema style, from the thoughts, words and 
actions of the Gutters on their last day to 
those, of their two. murderers speeding 
towards them in a black Chevrolet, Mr 
Capote is extraordinarily successful at 
buuding up suspense; and the same tech¬ 
nique serves him well after the crime, when 
he switches from die patient investigations 
of die detectives to the feckless wanderings 
of Hickock and Smith and then back again 
to the detectives. For the reader, knowing 
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relaxed. Mr Capote the novelist gives way, 
at the trial of Smith and Hickock, to Mr 
Capote the journalist and observer. As a 
result, the book changes from a "non- 
fiction. novel ” to a yell-told documentary. 
’• These last hundred pages, which cover die 
five years in the condemned cell when at 
times the novelist reasserts himself, have 
their own interest; not least because as 
reporter Mr Capote does not impose his 
own views, and the reader is left to decide 
for himself to what extent the murderers 
could be held responsible for their actions. 
(Incidentally, under English law at the time 
they committed their crime, they would 
probably have been hanged.) But the 
excitement of the first part of the bode is 
not recovered. 


Middle Class Reformers 

Intellectuals in Politics: John Stuart Mill 
and the Philosophic Radicals 

By Joseph Hamburger, 

Yale University Press . 320 pages. 56s. 

The misadventures of intellectual cliques 
who enter politics upon theoretical premises 
that prove to be false, despite apparent 
logic m their favour, offer a spectacle that 
is both intriguing and rare. The Philoso¬ 
phic Radicals counted as even a minor par¬ 
liamentary force for only eight years 
(1833-41), and numbered no more than 
about twenty active members. Yet no other 
intellectual group, save the Fabians, has 
made even this much of an impression upon 
the pragmatic face of British politics. 

ITic Philosophic Radicals believed, fol¬ 
lowing Rentham, that only the M sinister 
interests ” of aristocratic factions blocked 
the path of wholesale political reform. 
Therefore political parties would swiftly 
polarise around the popular interest and 
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Purpose in Power _ 

A selection of the Prime Minister’s 
speeches during his first; year 
in Office published yesterday. 30s * 

Also available: 

!■ : 80 b ' 

TIb rtHnuttft flfrflftllh SMlBlttm 16 s 
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Commonwealth and 
Sterling Area Trade « 

85th Statistical Abstract r'* 

Summarises the external trade of the V 

Commonwealth and Sterling Area up toThetncof* 
1964. The Abstract also contains tables on prices, 
production and consumption of selected 
commodities and on population and balance of 
payments of the Commonwealth and Sterling 
Area countries. 10s. (10s. 7d.) 

Computers in Offices 

Discusses the elTect of computers on office 
employment. It looks ahead to the mid-1970s and 
is concerned with man-power aspects and what 
the longer term effect will be on office employment 
a$<ci whole, in the numbers, organisation and 
yualtyoftftf. 4*14$. M.) 



(*'■*•'* ™ 
Igjjl '% X. 


yuali^of^g. + ^14$. W.) 

Agricul 
Econom 

Report of an independent group of experts 
appointed by Of.CD in order to define the nature 
of agriculture's role in economic growth and the 
changes needed to improve incomes in 
agriculture. 17s. 6d. (18s. Id.) 

Prices in brackets iru hide postage at inland lutes 
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Government publications and those of OECD can be 
purchased from the Government Bookshops in London (post 
orders to P.O. Box 569, S.E.I). Ldinbwgfr, Cardiff, Baffaat, 
Msncheiter. Bii minghwn and Brutal, otr ffinwih ssy 
hoohstilar 

Note: The Government Bookshop former hot York House, 
King Sway tV.C.2 has now moved to 49. High Htifborn ty.CA 
The Government Bookshop formerly at 39, King Street, 
Manchester 2 has now moved to Bemennose Street, 
Manchester 2 


1966 EDITION NOW OUT 

The 

GENERAL 
CATALOGUE 
i.. of the 

SOCIAf. SCIENCES 

1 [ 1 

THe fifth edition bf oitr free 
annual General Catalogue 
contains 2,foo titles in its 
76 pages, .standard and future 
publications from the U ,S . A. 
and Europe. Also just out: 
Select Reading List No. 9- 
Sociology. 

THE ECONOMISTS’ 
BOOKSHOP 

(Dept. KGyA), Clare Market, 
Portugal Street, London WCt. 


BOOK* 

the aristocratic interest, and the Whigs must 
either become genuinely radical (which was 
improbable) or te Mueezed into becoming 

,|Lhb<hr^M hyhT‘Ift J^foortlm, 

Whigs with (as Bagehot put it) their 
."studied and illogical moderation” and 


dependent on Britain and America for both 
food and support against China, while spout¬ 
ing the phrases of an outmoded neutralism. 


steps. 

The intellectual weakness of the Philo¬ 
sophic Radicals was their failure to under¬ 
stand “ interest ’* or “ class ” save as irra¬ 
tional obstacles to reform. They were luke¬ 
warm about the Anti-Corn Law League be- 

class interests, which was as unpalatable a 
cause as aristocracy to Victorian middle- 
^s^s^onners, thus : the ^e-Mjgxist 
jrfHttiadypas pjgyid lu^lnirihAa^tlluwRiedf 
^rttoimek '-stmt 'bacl" to mAjiboMiii^nd 1 
travels. It was left to J. S. Mill to develop 
1 (theory that neatly circumvented the awk¬ 
ward facu abbot enss and democracy. This 
whs to the effect that a moral and intellec¬ 
tual elite » deeded whose enlightened judg- 
metU^Willcarry the same weight with their 
'efeotwal masters as does that of a skilled 
physician with his client.. 

" Professor Hsmburger has treated this 
story as i cohcerto in which J. S. Mill plays 
the piano role. This is not wholly satisfac¬ 
tory since Mill was an erratic political per¬ 
former and One could do with more ma terial 
about the characters and activities of die 
other leading Philosophical Radicals. Mill 
never pave up his father’s and Bentham’s 
radicalism, but he added a mixture of moral 
and intellectual elitism that they would cer¬ 
tainly have found offensive. Mill’s intellec¬ 
tual evolution is well handled, but he 
remains a rather cardboard figure for whom 
the author seems to lack sympthy. In 
general, however, this is an cxcellenr account 
of a fascinating phage of British politics, 
pleasantly written m in occasional tinc¬ 
ture of the gentleSt tfoiny, 


Far East of Suez 25*3 

The Security of Southern Asia tween an on-s 

By D. E. Kennedy. Singapor 

Chatto and Windus for the Institute for For the'orese 
Strategic Studies. (Studies in International u,.--*,£ w, 
Security 8.) 3 »9 pages. 35s. 2 rmighT 

The defence problems of the countries most tangible 

bordering on the Indian and Pacific oceans tary confronts 

are very much with us these days. Unstable can policies a 

in their political systems, tom between dovetailed V 

memories of a colonial past and anticipa- intended eithc 

ttojis of a China-dominated future, it is hard Dr Kenned 
: for them ta arrive „ajt degaions about their labyrintha*^ 

national Craer beyond thos£ implied fa lade of tbe^Xi 

dajrrto-day fu%viiWdras m^nmmem' , It ; coulr defet 

by actions, but words themselves in this ever, and the 

context of politico-military struggle are developed,is 

actions, and the paradox of an India entirely haps the facts 


i£m>mplmti(sof soufora Asu^trategy 
but the tjjrie afgjiis book is itself not ‘ 

and while he does not exaggerate the 
Chinese threat—indeed, Chinese thinking 
emerges as privately realistic if publicly 
bombastic—he does not hide the fact that 
there would be no security question in 

—to prevent Thais, Laos, Cambodians and 
Vgrtgamese from setting about each other 

" "" CWnsirfitlWeWr,'its size, the intelligence 
of its people, ulnars 
that communist poliri<»4#aMriii^^ 
and a situation «s created wnfi^li^. amb- 
bers of American troop, are turify enough 
to prevent from degenerating Into ( disaster. 
The moment that a strong Chfcw ibqws|p 
interest in extending its influence foHp- 
ward, the natup} facta pf .pwpgpptfm 
demography glf$;its movemtttanover- 
whelmipg bmptmi It Iragajpst those facts 
as p^eeapja^ahythiag^wtiiat Ameri¬ 
can Asian polity-is now hpvutt foahfDagk. 

Is it pbssibleto arrive at Post has been 
'ailed (by Mr Enoch Powell) an..“Asian 
equilibrium ”? The task baa been made 
more difficult by the elimination of Japan as 
a military force—ironically enough at the 
personal Instance of General Macarthiff. lt 
is theoretically conceivable to imaflffte |n 
alliance between India gad Japan supplied 
with nudear weapons by tbi United States 
.and able to establish on its own account a 
balance of tenor with Peking, But tint is 
for off, and meanwhile the JMfcd States 
and Great Mil will have tb|foti pp their 
chosen sDitswthe area igaihst su b ver sio n 
escalating into dbeot attack. The choice of 
strategies before them is roughly that be¬ 
tween an on-shore strategy based oh Saigon 
and Singapore and an off-shore one based 
on Japan, the Philippines and Australia. 
For the present it is the front line that is 
being held, but die Singapore sector in par¬ 
ticular might easily become untenable. The 
most tangible result of an increasingly mili¬ 
tary confrontation is that British and Ameri¬ 
can policies are becoming more and more 
dovetailed. Which can hardly be what was 
intended either by Peking or Hanoi. 

Dr Kennedy is a good guide among these 
]abyrinthh.«and^his book deserves the acco¬ 
lade of Die ilngtitufe ior Strategic Studies. 
It coulcf dd^wMv^irii better maps, how¬ 
ever, and the order in which the subject is 
developed, is less than Cartesian. Bur per¬ 
haps the faas are too. 
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WESTERN CANADA 
: new non-stop flights 
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Canada's Great 
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<■ Canada wAl be boat td 
' the world at Expo 67, one 
, ofdie flreiteat'exhibitions 
, ever held. Air Canada 
: jptta'fMirie that wW ' ■ 
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The sudden withdrawal of fVejr&fevpf ^ Gasdlde ban makes firitufn Is. ' 
entry jjgto the Commoh .Mdrfw'd real possibility. . 1 1 ; , ^. .. 

Interest rates have risen fnrthsr , in the United States, Cdttada and' 
the Euro-dollar market, Tpe,tightening of the international 
tnpney market has added faster ling's difficulties. 

The backwash also helped to knock Chrysler*s proposed %$o million 

bond issue out of the European capital markets, cohere it attracted Swiss and 

German protests and only limited support from potential investors. 

Wall Street softened further over the week: Tokyo hit a new ry&S peak. 


BRITAIN'S PAYMENT? CHOICES 

Britain’s payments predicaip^nt is- a timely symposium, 
supposed-to be a centra^ ferae in founul of Poiitieal 
the election campaign- ftut for all 


,-n. 


the shouting, both Labour and 
Conservatives are doing their bast 
to make sure that the public beam 
about- the real payments choices 
aftcr 'snd not before March 3ist. 
Air Heath’s concentration on gov¬ 
ernment mismanagement misses 
the central point.-. -Britain’s £909 
million overdraft has. been needed 
to finance the 1964-65 real deficit: 
the money .that .fled Labour is 
largely backagaln. N6r, as Labour 
is implying, can one expect the 
deficit to be Uahsformed into'the 
necessary surplus simpty on exist¬ 
ing policies, even if stiffened by 
marginal and not ”severe” in¬ 
creases in taxes. 

Realistically,-Britain will soon have 
to make its choice from among 
more fundamental remedies. 
These are, briefly, export subsidies 


adffar curbs on overseas iavaat- 
t; and a tightening of the tax- 


Th* Member for Basis 

The Liberal leader, Mr Grimond, 
has talked bravely this week of a 
case for “limited devaluation ac¬ 
companied by other appropriate 
measures.” .Since October, 1964, 
The Economist has had to accept 
that this has been ruled out politic¬ 
ally. Some people believe that Mr 
Heath is still keeping his options 
open. Mr Wilson, wisely or un¬ 
wisely, has nailed his flag to the 
$2.80 mast. And that is why, 
extraordinarily, Mr Wilton would 
probably get the vote of central 
bankers* Basle; and why the big 
Labour lead in the opinion poll 
now actually reassures the 
exchange markets^ ~ 

The- heed for (fibre fundamental 
adjustment to Britoin’s balance-of 
• payments- emerges clearly -froth 


(Scottish 

Economy, 
February, 1966: Oliver & Boyd, 
.128. 64.) It’s produced largely by 
a new generation of acadepm 
economists: they are no less 
critical of existing official policies 
than were flic young angries of ten 
. years ago. Their policy points are 
set out below. 

Export Prices do Matter 

Britain’s key problem is this. Since 
1950, export performance has been 
Inadequate to service the freeing 
bf* the economy from the sieged 
state ^ich was all that could then 
be afforded—even after the im¬ 
pressive 75% increase in export 
volume by 1950 over 1938. That 
is One measure of Britain’s finan¬ 
cial and commercial losses in 
World War II. Staggeringly, 
Britain it still searching for ways to 
refinance these war losses in the 
third post-war decade. And while 
exports have risen steadily (at least 
since the mid-r^os, and hy the 
respectable level of 7% in 1965)9 
imports have risen faster. 

In particular, the “ import con¬ 
tent” of the British market has 
risen notably in boom years, and 
has not fallen back in the ensuing 
pause or recession. This 19 the 
worrying “ non-return valve . or 
ratchet device.” Mr Ian Stewart, 
of Edinburgh University, calcu¬ 
lates that both in i960 and 1964 
increases in stocks of imports 
accounted for only one-sixth of the 
total rise in imports. But Mr 
Stewart also recalls that the big 
rise in manufacture of imports was 
part of a- worldwide trend: indus¬ 
trial countries are, .increasingly, 
taking in each other’s polyethylene* 
Where Britain has fallen down is 
in not maintaining. its share of this 
two-way exchange, through still 
higher exports. 

Hew call exports be increased ? 


utmuftTs trawbg ?Kiiir~ r 

Expert mpra? Of .Srjport lap? Or both? 



Academic studies have now de¬ 
cided that prices do matter. The 
scatter diagrams shown here, based 
on the calculations of Mr J. R. 
nrkinsott of Queen’s, Belfast, con¬ 
firm--that die countries that have 
done best In holding their export 
prices down have raw done best 
m getting their total export receipt* 
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up. Britain and the United States, 
whose export prices have risen 
most, have done least well in ex- 
porr performance. Britain seems 
16 have priced itself out in cement, 
paper and power generating 
machinery. But in glass and tex¬ 
tile machinery, exports have stag¬ 
nated despite low prices: while 
tractors have done splendidly, 
although prices have risen rela¬ 
tively. 

The most recent calculations Sug¬ 
gest that/demand for British ex¬ 
ports may have a “ price elasticity” 
of between 3 and 5—that is, that 
a 1% fall in British, export prices 
would lead to a 3-5% increase in 
British export volume (and so a bit 
less than that therefore in value). 
Mr Pgrkin$pn therefore implies 
that a devaluation of as little as 
p% in the autumn of 1965 might 
have done the trick. But here he 
is unrealistic. The managers of 
sterling could never risk making so 
small a change on their own: all 
speculative hell would break loose. 
This is an undeniable complication 
in the devaluation argument. 

Forget about Invisibles 

In the years before 1914 Britain 
paid for a good half of its imports 
frpm investment income and other 
“invisible” receipts, particularly 
shipping. In 1938 this invisible 
cover was down to 28% . JLiquida- 
tions of foreign, investments in 
World War II caused a further con¬ 
traction. And although in the past 
ten years investment income has in 
fact increased in proportion to im¬ 
ports, this still leaves the net sur¬ 
plus on private invisibles (i.e. 
excluding me big government pay¬ 
ments) covering only 12}% of the 
import bill. Government overseas 
expenditure : can be seen “as a 
rival to the import requirements 
of faster economic growth.” But 
even a cut by one-half in overseas 
defence expenditure, Mr A. E. 
Holmans of Glasgow points out, 
would reduce the required annual 
rise in, deports only from the 
National Bmp's 5.3% to 4.9%. Mr 
Holmans stresses the contribution 
made by "City Vf&rvic&s, which 
have steadily. risen to perhaps 
£ x 55 m £ l 7 ° million in 1963: 

The Sterling Inhibitions 

Bur, in a penetrating analysis of 
the position of sterling pver the 
mst half-century, Me Peter Oftpen? 
heimer of Nuffield Golleg<Qxfor<( 
points out that official prcdiiectiqa 
for Abe international use of sterling 
“has not been altogctnar com¬ 
patible with the basic balance of 
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E aymcnts situation.” Mr Oppen- 
eimet concludes that sterna's 
international role hoe made “tittle 
intrinsic diltareaee to Britain’s 
balance of payments problem. It 
baa rather discouraged policy 
■token from going for sensible 
solutions.”—by discouraging both 
exchange controls and exchange 
rate changes as weapons of policy. 
We agree. 

Sterling Are* Controls? 

The effect of foreign investment 
fat increasing exports may now be 
becoming generally m a iler — 

though it vanes widely in different 
instances. Thus Mr A. G. Kemp 
of Strathclyde. He favours a more 
discriminating control, perhaps ex¬ 
tended to the sterling area. 
Liquidating a number of past in¬ 
vestments while continuing new 
investments may be quite a good 
combination from a balance of 
payments, export-increasing stand¬ 
point The corporation , tax has 
had a positive though too indto- 
criminating effect here. But Mr 
A. D. Bain of Cambridge does not 
—with a dose eye on Gait obliga¬ 
tions—see major tax reforms as i 
a hey to improringtbe. grade ac¬ 
count. He does see pusChase tax 
todiicriudnariug’agaimfsypanrion 
in tha important, conaumar dur¬ 
ables M|istries, and te-favouto a 
mov« to a wider sales tax. 


No EEC Salvation 

Nor can Mr Heath find, here, 
hopes of salvation from the 
common market. A dose study 
by Mr S. J. Wells of Sussex 
concludes that thus far there 
has been very little effect from 
tariff discrimination. Thus be¬ 
tween i960 and 1964 Britain’s 
share of the EQC market rose by 
0.7%, that of the Efts market by 
0.9%. There seems equally little 
oorrslation between the height of 
the EEC tariff and Britain’s sales of 
particular products. And because 
Britain’s tariffs are in general 
higher than the EEC’s, a mutual 
reduction would tend to increase 
Britain’s imports from the EEC 
more than it increased its exports 
to it 

OUr Own Guess 

The Sterling problem is now 
familiar. So are the solutions. 
With devaluation ruled out, our 
own guess for the next six months 
would be: 

(1) a tight hold on domestic 
demand, . . 

(3) controls on the sterling 

-gtesk" ’ 

,£d).:a ; «ading of the import swr- 
cggggefor import quotas. 
Abettor trading, wopfeUto the, sur- 
cfiMBitr for i export; /sabridba. 
BrtM .«#»-SilkOto flexible worid 
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All over Europe* more and 
more people are jumping 
at the chance to use Hertz... 

... because people are fast discovering the easiest, most 
economical way to get from point to point is in a Hertz car. 
Rent a shiny Hertz Ford or other fine car in one place in the 
U.K. or Europe* drive where you like, then leave it with Hertz 
anywhere else. It’s the Hertz Rent It Here/Leave It There' 
service. And with a Hertz charge card, you are instantly 
recognized at over 2000 Hertz stations world-wide. Head for 
the sunny bright Hertz sign. 

' 60prnsr 

HERTZ Irrrr+A & MY,S 

RENTACAR yLjLmJOjnV. RENTACAR 
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‘ The Paris Chamber 
of Commerce end Industry* 
announces 

THE 3 ri V 



FORTNIGHT, 

PARIS 


Expomat may 12-22 

International Exhibition 
of Public Works and Building Equipment. 

- Europlastique 66 
Eurocaoutchouc 

may 20-30 

The plastics and synthetic rubber industries 
raw materials, machinery and finished products. 

Electrical Equipment 
Biennial may i&27 

All types of industrial electrical 
and electronic equipment. 

Paris International 
Trade Fair 

may 18-30 

Crossroads of world business* 

Full InlbMisfloii.lWsy be obtained from: 

QUINZAiNE TECHNIQUE DE PARIS 
49, rue de Tocquevllle, Paris 17* - Tel. 267-26-53 
or from the Commercial Attach^ or Commercial Counsellor 

of the French Embassy* . 
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Coin of the realm—but which | realm? 

Austria, Spain, Mexico, America, 

. Japan, England—coins from all these 
countries circulated throughout the 
Middle and Far East in their day. 

Timet and Customs ohange. Today, 
the speed and complexity of trade and finance require the fully 
integrated facilities of great international banking organisations. 

The Hongkong Bank Group offers such a service and, with its 
vast resources, can provide the latest information and expert 

advice on all aspects of trade and finance in these areas. 
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tub HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
^.JLpNDOtg OFJfcCS: 8 .GRACECHTJHCH STREET EC3 

J ^D^jLNGH^Rj^ING’.OORPORATION 


—IA 1 _ 

OF CALIFORNIA 

___ i4b- . _ , 

WEST SEVBNjTH STREET L08 iANGS*iB« 


^^FICE: 180 S A I^SOMS STREET 8 AN FRANCISCO 


MERC 



,E B4 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRA<iBCHU^^^li^^S^' LOIfDON ECS 
WpST END BRANCH:; 133 PAfcL L^BON 8W1 
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Technology: The Revolution That Wasn’t 

For all its brave claim to be the party of technical progress, 

Labour has been no more successful than the Conservatives were 
in giving a modern look to British industry. So where 
do we go from here ? 


T r was Mr Wilson himself who in the months before the 
A last general election promised a u white-hot technical 
revolution ” if Labour were returned to power. Up at the 
Ministry of Technology they have been blowing like billy-o 
ever since, Fiank Cousins, Charles Snow, Maurice Dean, 
Patrick Blackett, Richard Marsh, John Adairs and the rest 
of the Millhank scout troop, to get a few damp, sulky twigs 
to catch. Smoke they have produced in plenty, but hear ? 
And white-hot heat ? Don't make me laugh. It may have 
been an education to Mr Cousins and his colleagues, but that 
was not why rhe Ministry of Technology was created. It was 
set up in the genuine belief that this is how one set about 
modernising British industry. And the fact that in eighteen 
months it has made no rn^re impression than a leaf falling 
upon a pillow is a matter for concern in an economy currently 
showing a grovvih rare of less than two per cent a year. 

Successive governments have so far failed to get to the 
bottom of Kr.-rish industry’s disasterous reluctance to innovate. 
Industry re-equips, sometimes at a high rate of investment, 
but it does not experiment, and the fault does not lie—this 
is now quite clear—cither in lack of research or shortage of 
the money with which to do it. In the eight years since Mr 
Hogg became Britain’s first science minister, spending on 
research and development has probably come close to trebling 
itself. One can only guess, because no estimates have been 
made since 1961, when spending on all forms of research was 
then running at £634 million a year. 60 per cent of it being 
paid for by the government. On previous form, and assuming 
some slackening in the rate of growth, current research spend¬ 
ing might now be around £ 1,000 million a year. In terms 
of the percentage of national resources allocated to science, 
we do nearly as well as the Americans and a very great deal 
betrer than any other country in Western Kuropc. No, money 
is not really the problem. 

And if shortage of money is not the difficulty, then it follows 
that the easiest option open to any government, of pump- 
priming with more cash into more laboratories, is not going 
to be the cure. What we are up against is a peculiar form of 
English sickness that shows itself in a blank refusal to exploit 
new developments, and which docs not appear responsive to 
the normal financial incentives. It used to be said that the 
British were good at basic research but poor at engineering 
development, in contrast to the Americans whose talents were 
the other way round. And this led successive postwar 


governments to put cver-increasing sums Into devtttipi&it 
in order to right the balance. The list of new developments 
pioneered in Britain to the point of demonstrating working 
prototypes, i.c. to the stage just short of full commercial pro¬ 
duction, is one that a country this size can fee? proud of. 
But pick at random some of rhe best known and see what 
has happened 10 them: — 

Vertical takj-uff urtraft, now flying for 14 years, not in use. 
Blind landing for civil aircraft, first demonstrated 19 years ago, 
not in use until 1968. 

Integrated microcircuits for electronic wiring, invented in 
government laboratories here 9 years ago, developed in the 
United States. 

Variable geometry (pivoting wing) aircraft, patents taken out 
in Britain more than 20 years ago, models flying since mid-19509, 
developed in United States. 

Communication satellites, first published references in Britain 
in 1946, developed in the United Stares. 

Hovercraft, first conunvrcial versions bought by Sweden. 
Computer controlled machine tools, on the market for years, 
virtually unsaleable, 
and there arc others. 

It is outrageous to think that an aircraft can Hy for 14 years 
before the Air Force gets down to discussing a production 
order. Either vertical take-off has some value, in which case 
the Hawker fighter should have been put into production six 
or seven years ago (the version the RAF is now contemplating 
has been flying since i960), or it has no value and £150 
million ? £200 million ? more ? has been frittered worthlessly 
away when the project ought to have been cancelled years 
back. And if the Ministry of Defence is so dilatory— 
remember that it turned down variable geometry aircraft, and 
hovercraft, and a British equivalent to the Phantom fighter, 
and wire-guided anti-tank missiles, and the Stalwart cross¬ 
country army lorry, until it saw other countries buying them 
or their foreign-built equivalent—British industry can hardly 
be blamed if it takes its tone from Whitehall. 

This is the Ministry of Technology’s brief, to break down 
this autistic attitude to innovation. And it has been the 
Ministry's failing since it was formed to have given no sign* 
of any constructive thinking about how to cope with it. And 
yet it had certain guide-lines. There are three widely con¬ 
trasted industries in this country where new developments 
are taken up with alacrity. One is atomic energy, where 1 
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consistent programme of research, followed by the construc¬ 
tion of prototypes, followed by commercial application has 
been carried through with a steady nerve and to a successful 
outcome, although at times it seemed otherwise. Here, 
development is in the hands of an independent public corpora¬ 
tion, the Atomic Energy Authority, with its own annual budget 
allocated among projects on the basis of scientific judgment 
and without, in the dferly stages at least, over-much heed to 
what the customer may be saying. If the AEA cancels pro¬ 
jects, it does so sooner rather than later and without excessive 
fuss. It is hot blamed or publicly pilloried for reporting at 
the end of the year “ we tried X, and it won’t work.” This 
country builds, on average, better nuclear plants than it does 
aircraft, we don’t ask often enough why this should be. 

The second industry that responds to change is, improbably, 
farming. Even miserably small farmers are willing to experi¬ 
ment with new methods, new machines and the sort of new 
chemicals that would stop the average factory inspector in his 
tracks. Some people think that they rush almost too precipit¬ 
ously into new techniques before these have been properly 
worked out or they properly understand them. But the fact is 
that men labelled by tradition as ultra conservatives are highly 
receptive to new ideas. And for this there are two explana¬ 
tions. One is the high cost and rising shortage of farm labour, 
which gives farmers the incentive to try anything that looks 
as if it might reduce labour costs and increase labour produc¬ 
tivity. It is a classic economist’s situation from which manu¬ 
facturing industry is protected by what are still relatively low 
wages and relatively high prices. Industry can hoard labour 
and indulge in a good deal of concealed under-employment 
like the British Motor Corporation's £30 for 30 hours. 
Farmers cannot. 

So farmers have the incentive to innovate. And they are 
helped to do it by the outstandingly good advisory service run 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, whose men go out to the 
farmer rather than waiting for him to come to them. The 
Ministry's expertise takes two important forms, scientific and 
cost-control, so that it makes up to the most backward farmer 
for his own lack of technical and commercial nous. The 
chemical companies do much the same, and have become 
expert at thinking up the kind of schemes that will qualify 
for the maximum farm subsidy. Farmers have been forced 
into the sort of predicament where they must modernise or 
go under, government departments and their suppliers are at 
hand to show them the way to do it. Put like that, it sounds 
obvious, but apply it to manufacturing industry, and it proves 
to be the exception. The Treasury should have squeezed 
labour-hoarding industries in the way that the drift from the 
land has squeezed farmers; the Board of Trade and the 
Ministry of Technology should have been offering the same 
sort of skilled advice as the Ministry of Agriculture but at 
the factory bench. But they have not. 

The third obvious innovators are the much abused makers 
of drugs. Their experience is important because it highlights 
the importance of marketing when it comes to selling new 
ideas. The way the drug companies go about this is open 
to criticism on the grounds that it is leading to exaggeratedly 
high profits, but it cannot be faulted on grounds of effective¬ 
ness. And if one wants a short explanation of why computers 
were slow to catch on in this country, or why computer con¬ 
trolled machine tools lag even now, it is because these indus¬ 


tries failed to study their customers. It is wasting time to 
attempt selling a computer to a brewery without knowing in 
detail how a brewery works. The computer companies have 
learnt the hard way that selling requires learning more about 
the customer’s business than he knows himself. Their selling 
staff has increased proportionately. But the machine tool 
manufacturers have not learnt this lesson yet, and their sales 
of computer-controlled tools lag. 

So what should the next Minister of Technology do ? 
Certainly not what he has done for the past eighteen 
months. Those months will not have been wasted if they 
show how the job ought not to be done. During that period, 
the National Research Development Corporation has offered 
to pay some of the costs, call them pioneering costs, or post¬ 
development costs, which the first company to buy a new 
machine always incurs. These costs arc inevitable, because 
full-scale production is never the same as pilot scale, but the 
idea of subsidising the first installation by some sort of govern¬ 
ment grant to bring down the price does not look the right 
one now and it probably won’t be repeated. Also during the 
period, the Ministry has proposed a national programme centre 
for computers ; this one won’t work because it is industry’s 
job and also because the Ministry has no chance of ever getting 
the number of programmers required to back the scheme. In 
short, the next minister must resist the temptation to tinker ; 
the machine Mr Cousins was presented with cannot work and 
no amount of banging with spanners will spark it into life. 

T hk original mistake was to separate “ pure " science from 
technology. It was odd that a Labour government should 
show this form of intellectual snobbery, what it means is that 
so long as a man doing basic research looks to the Ministry 
of Education for his money, and a man doing applied research, 
to the Ministry of Technology, the problems of getting new 
ideas applied become greater, not less. There are now two 
hurdles to be cleared, not one. Unless the two forms of science 
spending are brought together under a single government 
department, the Ministry of Technology will find itself run¬ 
ning out, in a year or so, of new ideas to develop. Anyone 
who seriously believes that a green light comes up on the 
laboratory bench when a piece of pure research has reached 
the stage where it has practical applications, knows nothing 
about the processes of research or the difficulty that an 
academic man has of knowing what might or might not be 
useful or even vital, knowledge to someone else. And anyone 
who thinks that the Minister of Education is going to pick up 
the telephone to the Minister of Technology and say “ We 
have a packet of new ideas ready for collection in the hall,” 
does not know the ways of Whitehall, or of ministers. Some 
things will work, given half a chance ; this one won’t. 

If, then, we start to think in terms of a minister of science, 
all science, his brief will be a big one, and he must think in 
simple, broad themes. When it comes to the disbursement of 
money, a highly developed and on the whole satisfactory 
machine already exists in the research councils, each one 
responsible for a broad swatch of science; medicine, pure 
science, natural resources, agriculture and so on ; and this is 
adequate to cope with the needs of awkward industries like 
computers. But what was disbanded when science was 
divided between two ministries was the expert group of 
eminent scientists who once a year used to report to the 
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science ittfntftcr oo the prog:rats Of tttcuth in tfait, cduttt^i' 
how it was going, where the gaps were, wbether too imwA was 
going fo oifo discipline ^ligb ehergy physievniost recently) 
and not enough to Others, whether enough scientists and/or 
engineers Were being tnrihed, add of the right kinds. 

Every government that spends heavily on science draws on 
expert advisers df this sort, who know wbat is firing oh in 
the grass roots and the more obscure corneirs of the universi¬ 
ties in a way no civil servants can. Btit not the British 
government; who do we think we are that we done can 
dispense wirh it ? Do we seriously want another; lop-sided,- 
blind-eyed Ministry of Aviation ? The ideal science minister 
would in any case take over that ministry’s functions (and 
presumably give the civil airlines to the Board of Trade’s 
shipping department). And having done that; it would be 
worth thinking seriously about whether the form of organisa¬ 
tion that has worked well enough for atomic energy would 
now work for aircraft too. At the moment, Labour sectas tO 
be thinking merely in. terms of a minority government share¬ 
holding in the airframe companies, sad the Tories do not 
seem to be thinking at all. It is difficult to say which is worse. 
Aviation was once one of this country's great industries, it 
will never be so again if its fate rests in the hands of a 
Hawker Siddeley and a British Aircraft Corporation, partially 
nationalised in a way that gives their managements the maxi¬ 
mum pull on public funds with the minimum responsibility. 

In terms of the minister’s second function, getting the 
research used, there are only two effective courses open. One 
is to persuade the economic departments to make labour more 
expensive for industry, so that companies are obliged to use 
it more sparingly, just as the fanners are. DEA grants towards 
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active financial sanction on .the dPitiep,.... 

because 

or prices'aft' fufteft dfoynfoa jpOirit' wbefo tfae’onJyVwiy t$' 
cut cdsts is to thetb. " An#pnfaei£/ 

will lead to. the quicker'itfoptiori Of more automation addqew 1 
methods, provided 'tbe 'se^bod 

half of the job by' Oiakingsure that cOtnpari^are fcpld bqW 
they can help fhefoseives. The.Veseahih iMo^tfbhk.fibtoceif 
for the old Deparbpeat of Scientific and industrial Retouch 
shbuld do this, tut fudgetfby resiifti;the|;ob^iy'4i)''iK>t, 
Or they kttOwtoo thpcb about reseucb ^ niq. bpeViiibblut 
running a business to be tnuch use.' Most mafrigemenM ate ' 
bored to the back teeth fay exhortations tb ModCtniSe/fe Giet, 
Productive, but they ido tike to be fold bow; fo make foobby. 
Which leaves one. last , aspect ofihttovatiqfi that foe 'nixlt 1 
government ought to inquire serfoUsly aboii£' th^' fife, df 
patents. The big chefoical cothpatue^ yhotiVOby ifoW'prd- 1 
ducts, find that fay the time 'they have gone through the pifot, 
(riant stage, got their'commercial, full-sixed plant working 
and they have built up a market—which involves srep-by-Step 
education of customers—and have jtist parted tb' see some 
profit back, the 14-year patent is about to expire. It is standard 
commercial practice now for the biggest companies to wait 
for a competitor’s patent to expire and then step into the 
market he has developed. Imperial Chemical Industries has 
done this with considerable success in the United States. ' 
It can, under present patent arrangements, pay handsomely 
to be No. 2. But whether this is a good thing, and whether 
it is the reason why patents are granted, is something the next 
government might set some rime aside to look into. 


Aux Armes Citoyens! 

Winds of disquiet are beginning to blow through what remains 
of the European computer industry after the great American 
invasion of two years ago 


I n the past ten years, Europe has seen the arrival of American 
computer giants like International Business Machines 
with its hard sell and vast factories, of General Electric taking 
over in one swoop the only two important factories for 
computers in Italy and France (Olivetti and Machines Bull), 
as well as large companies tike Honeywell, Univac and 
Scientific Data Systems, moving in quickly to tie up remain¬ 
ing firms with licensing and marketing agreements. The 
Americans unquestionably filled a van and important gap, 
their European rivals were-too slow and unreliable. But the 
onslaught has left the continent well and truly dependent on 
the United States for computer technology. The only country 
left with an independent industry is Britain. Even here, most 
computer firms still rely to some extent on some kind <of 
American equipment, but British “ independentstike Inter¬ 
national Computers and Tabulators, having gone into direct 
competition with the Americans, are trying to break free as 
quickly as possible. And now, on the continent, there are 
sounds of a call to arm*, Europe 'is beginning to wonder tf -■ 
complete reliance on Amende is a wise choice.' 


In France since “ i’affaire Bull ” (nobody yet knoWs what 
all rhe implications of the merger with American GE entail) 
the French have had no computer industry to speak of. They 
have watched not only the General Electric take-over but: seeft 
IBM (accounting for 80 per cent of the total market) build 
automated factories to churn out computers and their com¬ 
ponents. Recently the French have received if nasty shock. 
It has become obvious that the American State Department’is 
being sticky about exporting large computers With military 
applications-—which France had ordered and most definitely 
understood it would get. French defence plans could be badly 
thrown if these don’t arrive for there is no Other nOO-Americaft 
source. Even IBM with a military computet research unit in 
France (so far the only one outride the USA, although it is 
rumoured that a similar set up is to be established in England) 
does not manufacture its really powerful maebides away from 
home. This whole question' Of “ strategic ” computera both 
for France and especially for 1 Eastern Europe isnOWbeing 
thrashed out at a meeting 1 of Gocom (the international com¬ 
mittee responsible for Western trade with Eastern Europe) 
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in Paris, with the British rooting for, and the Americans 
against, greater ^ 

Witfa tihe pQBfabUj.^ that the Americans might prove un¬ 
witting rir‘at any rate “ slqw ” to supply large computers to 
the military, came the realisation that France no longer 
posses^ fife resources to build such machines. What remains 
of'the Wepeh computer industry is divided into three com- 
psmies whh complex cross agreements and liaisons both at 
home an 4 abroad. CITEC (Compagnie pour finformatique et 
leg Techniques Electroniques de ContrJe), by far the largest, 
is a holding company formed late in 1964 by the Compagnie 
G£n£rale de Telegraphic Sans Fil (CSF) and Compagnie 
Ginirale d’Electricitd. There is also SETI, a subsidiary of 
Compagnie des competeurs and, SEA, linked with the 
Schneider group. All. three are struggling along, more or less 
hamstrung for lajpk of capital. CITEC did make a bid for 
survival last wiojetby announcing an “ understanding ” with 
the British companies, ICT and English Electric. The idea 
was to ljais^on the building of a large scientific computer 
about ten tithes the size of the British Adas for experimental 
and university work (strategically useful, as well ?). But this 
idea seems to have more or less fizzled out, partly because the 
companies realised that they were unlikely to sell more than 
30 machines of this size, but chiefly because the French have 
not yet decided what shape they want their independent com¬ 
puter industry to take. They are also dubious about joint 
projects with Britain, remembering the Mirage IV and watch¬ 
ing Eldo and Concord. Apart from this so far fruitless sally 
across the Channel, nothing more concrete has emerged. 

A commission made up of various Government depart¬ 
ments has been set up and talks are now going on with 
some announcements expected within the next two months. 
The three major decisions to be reached are: 

(a) What to do with the remaining computer companies, 

(b) What'kind of machines ought to be manufactured, 

(c) What sort of financial structure. 

The Government wants the three to merge ; they are, how¬ 
ever, being surprisingly difficult about it; CITEC sees itself 
as the very definite boss and the others won’t play. On the 
second point, no-one has any clear idea of what kind of 
machine is needed. Some support a medium-sized range like 
ICT's current machines, which would provide some undesir¬ 
able stiff competition—or alternatively, a third generation 
computer range using more advanced and comparatively un¬ 
tried components such as English Electric is offering; or 
perhaps even mom way out. Large scientific computers as 
a major product have already been .dropped, although the 
idea ef building them aa a sideline has not The most likely 
favourite js a rangeof medium-sized process control .com¬ 
puters at distinct from data Iwndling machines, a field which 
the United States hu not,bothered about much and in which. 
Brilaj n could do very welh ..There,has even been a suggestion . 
that France should give up the idea of making any actual 
ctMtfmaeiro.. end concentrate on manuffemring' instead high 
8peed, efficient peripheral equipment to jell ed a World market. 
ThelunAoL Jtim people are talking about in order to get 
suchaplaao&ttwgraund, isin the region of 1 btilionfrancs 
—half of it put upiby the Government, with a chanoMtfll 
that,the-eonpmlmiWffi met.merge and that.the*subsidin ' 
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would be paid to them , separately from a specially appointed 
computer office. 

The French excel at electronics, their atom smashers and 
lasers are among the most, advanced in the world, but 
money spent qp civil electronic research and development js 
almost non-existent. Military spending is admittedly high, 
but again the French have leant heavily on American know¬ 
how. When it comes to the new components used, inside 
computers—integrated circuits involving an entirely new 
technology—the French certainly understand how to 
them, but know-how in manufacture and production is throe 
or four yean behind the US and at least eighteen months 
behind Britain. Here again the electronics industry has 
become uneasy and companies like CSF and Radiotechnique 
are running experimental micro circuit production lines. 


T hey have not left themselves much time, for a new pattern 
of computer manufacturing is emerging—a kind of ver¬ 
tical integration. IBM, for example, appears to be building on 
two new planks. First, it has entered what is for it an entirely 
new field by going into component manufacture for com¬ 
puters. This swing towards self-sufficiency where it relied 
entirely on outside producers before, could and is giving IBM 
headaches but could end in its becoming not only the largest 
computer manufacturer in the world but also a powerful force 
in the components market—until now dominated by firms like 
Fairchilds, and Texas Instruments. At its plant outside Paris 
at Essones (one of six, including the US) the target is to 
manufacture millions of Solid Logic Technique Modules 
(IBM’s own design of hybrid integrated circuitry) switching 
from these to fully integrated circuits when the time is right. 
This Essones plant is also a product of the second plank in 
IBM’s new philosophy, that of concentrating the production 
of one component, or one computer, in a single factory. Thus 
at Essones will be made all the SLT modules for all IBM com¬ 
puters in Europe, including some to the United States and 
an IBM plant in Germany makes all the cards to mount them 
on. Germany assembles two out of the present computer 
range, France another one. This sort of rationalisation of 
production can produce an enormous turnover with corre¬ 
sponding economies of scale. It strengthens IBM’s competitive 
position—or rather it will when current troubles with the new 
range have been overcome. 

If France does succeed in reorganising its computer indus¬ 
try, it will need partners. This could benefit British com¬ 
panies considerably if they want to expand their overseas 
markets. ICT has already established small bases in Europe, 
notably ICT France, Germany and Scandinavia (it has recently 
dropped Italy). English Electric appears content to concen¬ 
trate most effort at home but is happy to look at suggested 
schemes, , the much smaller Elliott Automation is concentrat¬ 
ing «n Eastern Europe, The British General Electric Company, 
has a separate agreement with CITEC to market American 
SDS scientific machines, the present queens of die scientific 
market—with £FTA markets for GEC and Common Market 
for CITEC., The question is how long will the British com¬ 
puter companies continue as they are ? Foe the present, there 
is not likely to be a.merger between ICT and English Electric. 
Thera it almosttaO; much internal resistance to be overcome 
with both companies saying that their ranges do not complex 
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ment each other sufficiently to nuke'merging attractive.. ,Bm , 
there are signs that both are thinking of dove-tailing' their 
future ranges so that their computers begin'to' complement * 
each other rather^h&p ibonipete, and then we might see some 
action. , .. .:v ..... ' 

As for the rest of Europe Italy’s Olivetti is part-merged 
with GE—although retaining the right to.continue research 
on software and peripheral equipment, and talking at times 
of forming a purelyEuropean liaison with some other manu¬ 
facturers aCT ». Apparently a favourite). Germany’s largest 
company, Siemens, has a licensing agreement with Radio 
Corporation of America to sell its latest range and seems 
content to leave it at that. Telefunken manufactures a few 
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iarg^.sppciaUsed machiijes Coot the ^ioid ttyt, make., 
and might be persuaded to join a European projects 
is one company, Brown Bpveij, making respfleh 

cUmputehi ’oii a small scale; Meffier 

the computer is stronger on calculating ability (research) orpn 
its capacity to store informaitioh (wmjpej&al ifeto processitg). 
The mammoth Dutch electronic*.ffii% niil^/ieQej^tly 
acquired a much smaller.Dutch .company HeetmlogicRr-* 
again manufacturers of research computers. Scudinaviii is 
tied up with licensing Agreements, hodceaWy Saab iWth 
Honeywell Building up a computer iqjlijjrtty Outside the 
American orbit will not be easy; had the Americans shown 
more tact, it would not even have been necessary. 
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BANK RATE 

The Emphasis Shifts 


T he approach of Britain’s election finds 
the City of London deeply preoccupied 
with the campaign’s backwash in the 
foreign exchanges, in the stock market and 
the bond markets—yet curiously lisdcss 
about the actual outcome on ^iarch 31 st. A 
fair assessment of its moccl might be a 
readiness to give one hollow cheer for Mr 
Heath and 1 J hollow cheers for Mr Wilson, 
who is thought to be just that much more 
committed to the defence of sterling. As for 
Mr Grimond, awareness of his existence 
seems to have receded to a point qualifying 
him as one of the few men in the Kingdom 
who really would be thought to require an 
introduction at a Mansion House banquet: 
his reference this week to a case for limited 
devaluation may have started a rush out of 
Scottish bank notes in Orkney, but it 
brought not a ripple in the City on 
Wednesday. 

What has happened in the City this past 
week has been a subtle yet important shift 
in the view taken of sterling and short-term 
interest rates, a shift from the home-electoral 
to the widest international view. A week 
ago, there was certainly recognition that a 
higher Bank rate might help retain funds 
being tempted out of London by rising 
short-term interest rates abroad. But the 
real debate then was whether a higher Bank 
rare would allay misgivings about sterling. 
On March 10 th the authorities decided not, 
and plumped instead for a quick official 
boost in the foreign exchange markets, made 
in the knowledge of the broadly reassuring 
February trade figures. 

Since then, awareness of an accelerating 
worldwide move towards tighter and more 
expensive money has been driven sharply 
home by last weekend’s record United 
States Treasury bill rate, by ti)e rise ip the 


big American banks' prime lending rate and 
the accompanying rise in rates paid by US 
banks on negotiable certificates of deposit, 
all of which opened the way for the rise in 
the Canadian discount rate. Meanwhile the 
Chrysler Corporation was forced by official 
European and market pressures to put off 
its proposed $50 million European bond 
issue ; and on Wednesday afternoon some of 
the prevailing mood of anxiety showed itself 
in the rumours sweeping the City that the 
German Bundesbank was about to raise its 
discount rate. It is against this background 
that a possible rise in Bank rate suddenly 
came to be seen primarily as a response to 
international money market pressures rather 
than as a prop to the morale of holders of 
sterling. 

Some City observers still believe, opti¬ 
mistically rhat American short-term interest 
rates may recede. The most recent increases 
reflected at least to some extent a scarcity of 
funds at the height of the quarterly tax and 
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dividend payments period coupled with a 
rush of borrowers anxious to get credit 
while they could, even at a higher price. 
But an early easing of rates seems highly 
uncertain, and this uncertainty was quite 
clearly reflected in London’s gilt-edged 
market on Monday of this week and to a 
lesser extent on the succeeding market days. 
Monday’s sharp drop in prices of short- 
dated Government bonds was caused over¬ 
whelmingly by an absence of buyers holding 
back although yields on some issues rose to 
65 per cent from an average of under 6J 
per cent a week before: and this rise might 
have been greater but for some rather larger 
than usual support officially given the 
market. 


OUTPUT 

Flat as a Pancake 

N o joy for Mr Brown from the January 
index of industrial production, one ;of 
the last key indicators of the British 
economy to come out before the eketidn. 
It was unchanged from December. Whiph 
means it was also unchanged from January, 
1965. So here’s ope set of figures that 
describes 1965 as a stagnant year. Since 
industrial employment was higher by r per 
cent, productivity—in terms of xnan-wedks 
—fell z per cent over the twelve months, 
Most manufacturing industries, however, 
were turning out a shade more this January 
than last, although there was precious little 
in it. Chemical production was perhaps 2 
to 3 per cent up, engineering' production 
1 to 2 per cent up. Had steel held up— 
instead of falling 10 per cent—and had gas 
shortages not affected production at some 
car plants, a 1 per cent growth in manu¬ 
facturing could have been claimed over 
JW- ., . 
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the firtjceftroblem 

I k a 'tense, Steel nationalisation is not |n 
itttrt tut: Op be rationally argued. Toe: 
odty ar g ume n t is about whatpotitical pwi- 
Wlwt ttiiht force a brittle government to 
ithb-pTtfevMcy.. However, .fa m 
report-tbit war, the British boa' add &ad 
Federation (a potent, tf .npt paVticifltrly 
ifetijMft/ body itself) is.tryjbg to teepsoifc; 
'^feMty in Ac srgiiinentvandalsosaveks 
own Hfe, by puttmgforwilrd prOposalsM 
neat -the. gmmmmk't objections to a pri¬ 
vately owned steelkdustry.. Probably the - 
' at 1 M<mn is.the.oeed. for 
-ta^Kdte^due^Wf ytift a*’.' 

.»ofrfeaittg.ptt£ 

'TMe Fedgrtittan haai now act. 

t&tee md chaktnen and tlwee fede$eittieftt' 
'ifta study ttria problem. Its Scat fob will’ 
kit to formulate a viewaboutthc ideal shape 
e£ the industry in ted years’ time; the neat, 
feat to move towards k. That the industry 
already, j**t* d» mtm, accepts the deed for 
. ratkinahaation was apparent fromthe state¬ 
ment of thif thirteen natinnaiisees last May. 

The seoofidof the government's Main ob¬ 
jections to a privately owned industry was 
to ; the uncompetitiveness of the present pric¬ 
ing system. The Steel Federation’s Chair¬ 
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man, Mr Ted Judge, reVeakdthis week that 
k had put forward to idle bon and .Steel 
Bond detailed proposals fiat the immediate 
introduction of a competitive pricing 
system, based on the ECSC basing point 
system. This raises a fascinating question: 
who has' been standing bet wee n Britain 
and a competitive steel mduatry? and the 
answer, .ironically enough, seems to be the 
Labour government itself. Foe the Iron 
and 5 t<$J*#r4 slthm^.}uka%ijq» i hj, 
annual report bst year^ M'rMarald" ^'' 

- mow-convince# of the-rirtaroofthe-^ 
systeav^giveti.«hat the praam Method Mkrt> 
be dwngedi But could the government, lor , 
all its public desires for competition, now \ 
.afford to condone any formula-short of full : 
uttiopalfcation? Evidently' not, If theindus- 
tiry hrtlttji 'did compete, the government 
wouMlosethe m^itfeMooffi# k '%«§&' 
"ha*, heaaus# 

prices. ' .‘ 


OVURSKASDtTRREffT 

Sterling’s Support Cost 

B ritain has probably' spent $85-100 
million (£30-38 million) so far “In 
interest on its sterling support loans. No 
figure has ever been given of the cost of 
Britain's borrowings from foreign central 
banks, all repaid by cnd-February but prob¬ 
ably restarted in a small way this month. 
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But the'current Bank of England- buHatto 
states, on page $9 of the annas, that tbe 
central bank assistanc e J» all invested,, ulti¬ 
mately, in British Treasury fern*'Artupte, 
firaf, that thcremurieration is aHo it the 
current Treasury .bill rate; thenctkulite 
the cost of aaoh month's centraTbenk out¬ 
standings from September, 1964, to 
February, 1966, at. the current jUmdoti 
Treasury bill rate (ranging between 4i,aod 
g$ per-cent), tfyifyl Mr tjwelt«;tq.Mw‘fbe 
monthly rate; then the cumulative n*s»e*t 
«*Von drawings that rm-up^tb tiftto-af 
"$Mob million in November,y: 1 gift ,4wcr 
million in May, Ufa* Pfd-Jbo 
million in August, 1065, is just (yotoiBipn 
. This may fee top high. . -‘ cfchtrai 
bank afeistimc* granted in 
.^r^yj^ositf. j-* 

u.m,fo<4#X 

'■jIH ^ ^ 

lespcaalcentral ; holding* »i 
TrtJMtttjrhitis may have'been dr |k ed w i th 
tfocuriciif cost of forward exchangecover. 
On fbi»bssh, and taking a i-i split 1 
TreaswybiHs and-foreign currency deposits 
in tha central bank aid (which has been the 
-broad average), the total interest cost would 
haye been .$35 million. To this must be 
added a link over $50 million in interest 
cost so far on the $2,400 million of IMF 
drawings at a much cheaper 2 per cent per 
annum—which rises to 3 per cent and mote 
as the debt gets older. But IMF money is 
still cheaper than central bank money. 
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KEY INDICATORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Unchanged M January.' 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Gap norrovi/Mf lastmonth to £5 
miltioh fromCdff million in January. 
Exports' (including ru-expons) 

. reached 0 rocord £448 million, but- 
. imports Wore, still uncomfortably high. 


BANK. ADVANCES 

Up in quartor to mld-Fobruary . 
after allowing for seasonal: factors. 
/LongoMhan usual tax dumanda have 
: boon bcontrfoutory factor. Personal 
iOaBodhpwtho first inerdasn for over 
.a’ynnrt 
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This is hbw the Weslmiuster call help you 

take the right decision 


S OONER OR later, you are going to 
reach the crucial point in busi¬ 
ness where you are asking yourself: 
“Do we get bigger — or do we stay 
the same size?” 

At that stage, hunches don't help. 
You need advice. And facts. This 
you will get from the Westminster. 
And something more. Active help. 

Any level of advice 

What’s the key ? The as for all our 
services - you approach >onr local 
Westminster Branch Manager. Fre¬ 
quently, the Branch Manager can give 
you all the ad vie? you need simply by 
drawing, oniiis intimate knowledge of 
local Contacts and conditions. Or by 
basing his decMMti Orillia widep\periencc. 

If your problem is more complicated or 
outdistances focal boundaries, it may 
require more detailed analysis. 'Die 
Manager and the District Manager arc 


channels for the wealth of financial know¬ 
ledge, experience and assistance available 
to Westminster Bank customers. They 
can call on the Economic Intelligence 
Department for economic background 
thinking and market prospects; oil the 
records of the Commercial Information 
Department and the Overseas Branch for 
introductions and reports. 

With their help you could expand 
domestically, break new ground, or try 
new export markets. 

Expansion needs capital 

If your future lies in expansion, you vxill 
almost certainly need capital. 

■This is wlien the Westminster can help 
you with accomplished expertise. Y\ c can 
advise on all the’different ways of raising 
capital, and which is beat for you. We can 
discuss m detail, and advise on a public 
flotation or capital-raising operation. 
Make your first enquiry today by ringing 
your focal Westminster Manager. 



Your Manager 


Discus# your business plans,with your 
Branch Manager. He will be sym¬ 
pathetic and keen to helpyou ean 
only profit from your meeting. 
Westminster Bank Limited, Head 
Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2, 

' has over 1,350 branches In England 
and Wales. The Ulster Bilik has over 
200 branches In Northern Ireland and I 
the Republic of Ireland. Westminster I 
Foreign Bank (another subsidiary) 5 
operates in France and Belgium. | 
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PERFORMANCE DAtA MODEL 24 
8-phct(500 lbs. baggage area) 

Win* $pim...35.60 ft. 

Length. 43.23 ft: 

Height.12.58 ft. 

Engine (two) Ceneed Electric CJ 610-4 
Thrust 2.850 lbs. each engine 

Take-Off Weight .13.000 lbs. 

Empty Weight.6,750 lbs. 

Ranfee r . .1,000 miles 

GtuiceSpeed ,*.... 524 mph 
High$peed,Cniise,...w..>.. 561 mph 

Cruise;Altitude.«..41,000 ft. 

Time lo climb to41,000 ft.., minutes 

Rate of Climb .. . i .'Vtf,t00 fpm 

Cabin Pressurised 8,006 ft. «t41,000 ft. 
^Tata-off Distance *..2,800ft. 

,l4J^gr Distance ... v .?,850 ft. 

fon Mb - tie* ktw 

gtrRESfiNTATtVnj IN: ARGrNTINA AUSTRALIA SOL 


The LEAR JET features elegance and luxurious comfort. It is richly 
appointed. Convenient for work or pleasure. Air conditioned and 
pressurized. Whisper-quiet, smooth cruising above-the-weather. Short 
field capability enables use of thousands of airfields around the world. 
And, exclusive Lear Jet automatic flight control, weather radar, trans¬ 
ponder, DME, and multiple system back-ups provide the utmost in 
all-wcathcr reliability. Besides being the most beautiful and easiest to 
fly, it has no competition in comfort, performance, prestige or price. 

LEAR JET 

Manufactured 6,: LEAR JET CORPORATION (314) 722-3640, WICHITA, KANSAS, USA 

EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERSi,EXECUTIVE JET AVIATION S.A., 
$1 Rue de la Servette, Phone:’ 34 73 60 , Geneva, Switzerland 
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PETROL RETAILING 

The Bight Shove 

T he decision of the Heron property 
group to enter the business of petrol 
retailing was apparently taken before the 
Monopolies Commission report appeared 
last October. The commission said retail 
petrol margins in this country were too high 
and more competition would be in foe 
public interest. Two things have been tend¬ 
ing to inhibit foe growth of this: planning 
regulations have limited the new sites avail¬ 
able which'can often lead to tittle local 
monopolies. And the dl companies’ refusal 
to offer significant discounts for bulk sup¬ 
plies has discouraged price competition 
among retailers. Became margins have 
been too comfortable, too much capital has 
gone into foe industry in the wrong ways 
and wrong places; between the wars too 
many stations were opened, and since the 
war too much has been spent on some out¬ 
lets. So of the 38,000 filling stations in 
the country, 4,000 have only one pump, and 
the average throughput u about 80,000 
gallons a year. Only one garage in eight has 
the throughput of 100,000 gallons regarded 
as foe threshold for economic operation. 

The Heron group is only interested in 
throughputs of over 500,000 gallons a year, 
which it estimates 5,000 garages have within 
a 50-mile radius of London; roughly two- 
thirds of ill petrol sales in foe country take 
place inside this ring. The petrol will be 
sold as “ Heron,” at 5d. a gallon below foe 
recommended prices of the major oil com¬ 
panies. Its special five year supply con¬ 
tract with one of the majors, implies a 
quantity discount. The plan, if it comes off, 
should give foe garage business a shove in 
the right direction, 

FINANCE HOUSES 

Pre-written Agenda 

A fter a long time thinking about it, two 
more industrial associations are to 
merge. At foe beginning of April, foe In¬ 
dustrial Bankers Association effectively joins 
the Finance Houses Association. Though 
the timing is fortuitous, the merger comes 
at an extraordinary opportune moment. 

For many years foe IBA, latterly with foe 
active co-operation of the Hire Purchase 
Trade Association, has been agitating for 
reform of foe Moneylenders Act 1900, a 
piece of Victorian consumer protection 
which restricts money lending practices 
except where they are specifically adjuncts 
of trade, or where the lender fra bonk. The 
FHA, on foe other hand, has never bepn 
very bothered by the question, partly be¬ 
cause some of its most powerful members 
reckoned themselves banks. However, a 
bombshell, in foe form of foe Appeal Court 
decision'in UDT v. Kirkwood- (Tbo Econo¬ 
mist, March 5, page 919), basshattered this 
complacency, and because as a result foe 
technical bad debt liability without legal 
recourse runs into hundreds of millions, 
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some.FHA members are lobbying the Board 
of. Trade andfoe government very bard to 
do something about it Because of foe 
election, it is not a good moment to be 
lobbying. 

Hew effectively foe FHA. represents foe 
industry will depend first on bow many IBA 
members come into the new group, with its 
higher subscription fees, and how many of 
half a dozen quite sizeable firms outside 
both associations, some of whom quitted foe 
FHA in unhappy times five years ago, afro 
decide to come in. It is quite important 
that they should, for there are other issues 
accentuated by UDT «. Kirkwood on which 
the industry finds itself in limbo. For in¬ 
stance, both associations, and some firms 
outside them, receive the Governor of the 
Bank of England’s directives ; yet after the 
adverse ruling of the Restrictive Practices 
Court last year, foe industry per se cannot 
take steps to regulate the terms of its busi¬ 
ness, and is dependent on foe Board of 
Trade to do its dirty work for it. In the 
same situation foe joint stock banks agree 
not to pinch business from each other m a 
credit squeeze. The finance houses cannot 
eyen do that. 

AGRICULTURE 

Peart Peaceable 

P E Minister of Agriculture wore a 
smile of gentle content when he pre¬ 
sented the 1966 farm price review to the 
farming press in Whitehall on Wednesday. 
The review was “ agreed,” meaning that 
the National Farmers 9 Union had given its 
blessing — governments always produce 
acceptable reviews in an election year. The 
guarantees go up by £23 million, which is 
about what was expected; the whole 
increase on stimulating beef production, as 
in the national plan. Starting next January, 
milk drinkers will have to pay iod. a pint 
for the worst milk for four months of the 
year, compared with the present 9Jd., as 
an indirect way of getting more cows in 
calf. It is estimated that supporting British 
agriculture over the next year will cost the 
taxpayer only £1 million more than the 
£264 million it cost in 1964-65 (although it 
will be £21 million more than this year, 
when payments on barley, eggs and beef 
were substantially lower). Highly welcome 
news is id. a dozen off the guaranteed price 
for eggs, while the Egg Marketing Board 
presses ahead with efforts to eliminate die 
glut by a new system of board-producer 
contracts. 

There is nothing radical in the review. 
Nothing is done to see that guaranteed 
prices designed to give less efficient farmers 
a fair, living, do not also mean whacking 
profits for the big and efficient (which they 
do). The newest part of the review is per¬ 
haps the way it is dovetailed into the five- 
year perspective of the national develop¬ 
ment plan: formers have-been promised 
that the value of the present support for 
beef production will not be diminished 
within the life of the plan, unless there is 


lift 

W “ jugpificim change 
Thu apparently means #®wfoing 
like qauouelecoooiaic disaster, orefre .join¬ 
ing foe European cmuwmmarkett. Mr. 
Peart and firmly that a Keep droplnworid 
prices (which, tip-one expects)..would not 
qualify at a significant orange (though it 
would significantly increase^ foe economic 
waste of growing , beef in Britain^ 

Mr Peart was able to asserthappflyfoat 
the award was well within foe national 
plan's income norms. It has been possible 
to reconcile this with fo e far me r s* h appin e ss 
because of foe very good increases in pro¬ 
ductivity, runningto 6*«r 7 « pant awear,; 
that have been refeotidad -m faimihg for 
some yean. Of course, if the productivity 
of the smaller farms could be increased the 
burden of supporting agriculture could be 
diminished. This is the aim of Mr Peart’S 
agriculture Bill, to .be reintroduced if 
Labour wins foe election. 


CUSTOMS A BXCISB 

This Week’s Gimmick 



I N foe interests of a Brighter Britain, and 
bearing in mind Action, not Words, Mr 
Wilson and Mr Callaghan have tipped the 
wink to Her Majesty’s Customs and Excise 
Department that this is the time to make 
this country a pleasanter place to visit by 
bringing United Kingdom customs allow¬ 
ances into line with the rest of Europe. Pas¬ 
sengers entering Britain from Europe next 
Monday might be overwhelmed to discover 
that they are now allowed a full bottle of 
spirits per adult (unlike' pub regulations, 
adults start at 17). Other concessions like 
wine (1 bottle), cigarettes (200) and 
perfume (i pint) remain unchanged, but« 
£5 allowance on other miscellaneous items 
is being added. The rate for travellers from 
anywhere outside Europe , remains foe 
same: 1 bottle of spirits 090 400 cigarettes, 
These added goodies ate not as wildly 
generous as drink-sodden Britons might 
think they look. Ameriaina are allowed £30 
worth of goods at retail prices, including 1 
quart of booze and no restriction on cigar¬ 
ettes (until i960 the allowance was about 
£188 of goods at wholesale prices)- . 

There are other changes, too. Above the 
£5 limit and below £25 there will be a flat 




rrw 

rac e paym ent of; ay per certt-^n per c£nt 
for ErTA andCommonwealth goods. 

Then, there ia a promhed 'modernisation 
of baggage checking in cite corns halls. Ex¬ 
periments have been going on at Gatwick 
for nine months On tne same lines as the 
“ supermarket ” system (now widely fav¬ 
oured on die continent)., where passengers 
queue and pass the officer one by one, in¬ 
stead lof-standing sheep-like trying to catch 
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his eye. This system is about to go into 
operation at London Airport, Hartrich, 
Prestwick and tome others. But the real 
bugbear—Dover—will remain as dreadful 
as ever. The layout of the port is physic¬ 
ally awkward and the Customs' men argue 
that it is up to the Port authorities to rebuild 
customs halls which cannot, of course, be 
completed in time to influence the election 
(they have recently finished a new ear tcr- 
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initial). So customs officers, struggle .014 
short staffed, with an extra annual allowance 
of £50 for a forcign l«nguage, fabuig some 
12 million people a year, every one of 
whom understandably loaths them. How it 
it other countries manage to waive cuatoms 
formalities almost completely for foreign 
tourists without their economies cracking 
under the strain? if only foreign tourisa 
had votes waiting to be caught..... 


Contemplating Britain's Nave! 


Most major port operators are now 
quick to shoW jiist how close they arc to 
Britain’s industrial belly, the Birmingham- 
Shcflidd area. Flanked by their pet 
4t independent consultants " (without 
which no self-respecting port authority 
would now be seen dead), they reel off 
trade and traffic figures which prove con¬ 
clusively that their particular port is just 
that much closer to, or easier to reach 
from, the industrial centre of Britain than 
any other, and that “ in die national 
interest" they deserve more development 
money than they are now getting. Since 
the government and the National Ports 
Council announced a £155 million port 
modernisation plan last July, precious few 
funds have Actually beerii made available. 
But the interim plan is still geared to an 
annual expenditure of £40 million by 
1968, which port authorities have long 
since realised is a lot of money. 

Port design has recently been compli¬ 
cated by rapid changes in the shipping 
industry. The introduction of the con¬ 
tainer and palletised cargo concept with 
heavy investment in land, 15 to 50 acres 
per berth, and in mechanical handling 
equipment already dates some of die prin¬ 
ciples on which the interim ports plan is 
based. In the face of thin rapid change 
needing perhaps fewer, faster handling 
berths rather than more traditional ones, 
there is a growing argument about 
whether* Britain really needs to develop 
another, major ne*w port at all. The 
incumbent kipgs London and Liverpool 
don’t tffieik ^ They see any big expan¬ 
sion. e|sewhq&'a*/a threat to their'exist¬ 
ence and as toiftftetitibn to the * London- 
Livisrpool tfodie 'Axis ’’btillt up over the 
certtury.- : Thc smaller dock owners 
* hardly agree t aU know that physical 
import^ outweigh Exports by 3 f b i and 
thift'the ViabilBy'oF any port depends on 
. retaining as hiuch of the precious export 
trade generated from the midlands* As it 
can get. ThiA is the rough line-up 1 

Londo n; -O flirtenfly banking on the ex¬ 
pansion of' Tilbury in the Thames 
' estuary. Allocated £25 million under 
the interim ports plan for 14 new berths 
and the renovation of a dozen old ones 
up-river', She port is* moving faster than 
most, others r) to implement the r r interim 
plan. But 2.*, acres of 


land behind the berths at Tilbury, a hun¬ 
dred acres or more inland, and proximity 
to the Continent, London suffers from the 
high cost of space and relatively shallow 
water. The new £2.8 million grain ter¬ 
minal, announced this week was financed 
by the Pori of LOndon instead of the 
importers, as it should have been and is 
too small in its present shape for future 
needs. It looks suspiciously like a panic 
button measure by the PL A. 

Liverpool—Allocated the biggest single 
whack under the interim plan £40 million 
to build 14 new berths and renovate 23 
old ones. Suffers from many qf London’s 
problems ; cramped, out-dated dock areas 1 
and limited space tor expansion. . But 
with progressive wholesale raising of old 
docks, and modernisation it will use its 
bull point, the gateway to the, Atlantic 
and .proximity to the industrial Mahches- 
tcr-Shefticld area. 

Southampton—Allocated £12 million 
under the interim plan for 12 new berths. 
Wicli four tides a day and a sheltered 
estuary, it looks a natural for major 
development. But it is already becoming 
cramped and die scattered parcels of land 
available to the British Transport Docks 
Board which will run the port arc not big 
enough for proper development. The 
channel in Southampton water is narrow 
and vulnerable to overcrowding. Has a 
future us a passenger terminal and as a 
major link with Fruncc. . 


Hull—Seven new berths coating £9 
million are to be. developed wider the 
interim plan. There is just enough space 
both for timbfcr storage and unitised cargo 
marshalling; but not enough deep water 
for deep sea trades. Hull is a natural 
gateway to Northern Europe*and one of 
the monk east dbasrpatr which will pro¬ 


vide fast, comparatively shallow, draff 
cargo links with tbe cttnmoti market.' " 

*' BriAtof— 1 Thte biggeAt bphip of port dfep 
tefotibh in tititaU today. Allocated but 
not yet' given r £*9 milfiort under thd.hi- 
terim pints foe Ihe construction of ^ new': 
berths—and’big tiew entrance locks pkm 
the renovation of 4 old berth*. But this ’ 
is onlv the first * leg ^ of r ti major ipbrif^ 
devdopmbntlnride iKttmfy lodMdMp 
" Bristol the ehfy ^grdeh Adds’* pd #& 
devekipfntpt offering literally thctiiAanid*^ 



of acres to industry without, having to 
knock dawn a city to get it. By saying 
it should be developed as Britain’s third 
tnaior port the National Ports Council 
has incurred the animosity of nearly 
every other port operator in the country. 

Bristol has become a political foot-ball. 
Without the government go-ahead, Car¬ 
diff (Mr Callaghan is its member of par¬ 
liament) and other South Woles ports 
backed by the powerful British Transport 
Docks Board which runs 23 of Britain’s 
smaller ports are lobbying to promote 
their own interests in place of Bristol. 
This situation should never have been 
allowed to arise, and would not had the 
National Ports Council had the power 
to decide rather than merely to advise 
which . ports should gef ( development 
money. The government does not have 
the expertise to make the major decisions 
on , port development ‘finance, * though it 
must have the veto. Most port.operators 
ptofess tb support Britain’s Antry into the 
cbriifnon /rharker, but Ht’ ttiii teaHy 1 more 
thori tip scrvlcfcf l^roti the continent, it 
is possible to 'see Britain as die Man¬ 
hattan* of the common' market, sur¬ 
rounded by ipceltej^f designed berths to 
handle v Mth ‘ ebftepdt' &d debp sea 
traffic. Just as, important, it etui provide 
the; storage,‘meM^^ backing 

facilities that gfe wit^hiiy major poit ■ 
d^lqprtwm ghd which BiSfope M sfiH 
neec& The south-Wesf cbfter of Britain 
-H^ttiddShg South Wics-ifd tiiffie west 
of ffie wercrowded drijftfag' (ahes ih die 
c(mnhe! ;has the space for an' industrial 
cdhtfe thifbiild become the future 1 gate¬ 
way 5 ’ Btirope. A Pkr- 

htja; but it hifl been supportedby oomc 
of ffia^Blost sober ahipp ert a nd they 
wite* faot' Brittolednt. 

. >vul!:-rr i • ' • • 
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-are this year’s profits 
j worth 28 seconds now? 

In less time than it takes to dictate a memo, you can 
make a vital decision to safeguard your company's future. 
Even a business fully insured against Are can be ruined by 
loss of profits after a blaze. Replacing the building and its 
contents is not enough: you need indemnity for the loss 
of time, production and profits! 

FULL COVES, LOW COST 

Norwich Union Profits Xssuraiwe can give yon fnO cover agaiast 
such a loss-fram production hoM-ups, con t ta ni ag wages aafi 
salaries, order failures and other post-fire caus es. And the oostf 
Usually leas than a work loss of Just one half-day! 

IMMEDIATE ACTION 

This vital protection really can't be postponed—fire can strike 
at any time. It will take you only a few a mende to riag poor 
insurance broker or local Norwich Union odci. Or watts tar am 
booklet giving the Ml fasts on Norwich Eaton Pro fi ts hnaraaas. 


It's time you talked insurance with the 
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6-20 SURREY STREET, NORWICH, NOR 88A 



NORWICH UNION INSURANCE SOCIETIES, SCOrilSH UNION L 
NATIONAl INSURANCE COMPANY. AND ASSOCIATED 0FI1CFS 
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Smooth landing?-PIA pride in performance 

Everyday letters from passengers read) Head Office in Karachi, praising pia 
landings. These letters are always a source of satisfaction. But, more than that, 
they are a direct comment on the pride and skill with which pia pitots 
go about their work. They help to explain, too, the outstanding success of this 
young and vigorous airline in expanding its routes and services in a . 
comparatively short number of years—so that today, not only lias 
pia established an enviable reputation for maintenance and punctuality, 

but travellers the world over say pia are great people to fly with. 
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CANADA 

North American Strains 

Rising short-term interest rates in the United States provided the occasion , rather 
than the reason , for last week’s increase in Canadian discount rate. Who next? 


Montreal 

HKN Mr Louis Rasminsky, governor 
of the Bank erf Canada, announced the 
half per cent Bank rate increase to 54 per 
cent last Friday night, he very probably 
acted rather later than he would have pre¬ 
ferred. The evidence suggests that he had 
for some time been expecting the United 
States Federal Reserve to raise its discount 
rate again, permitting the concomitant 
Canadian increase without risk of attracting 
American funds. For to Canada's embar¬ 
rassment, its reserves stubbornly refuse to 
fall below the $2.6 billion ceiling that 
Canada has promised the* United States to 
maintain. In the event, the action by major 
US banks in raising their prime lending 
rates half a point to 5^, per cent last week 
gave Canada its cue without Federal Re¬ 
serve action. Certainly Canada's statutory 
limit of 6 per cent in bank lending rates now 

looks more anomolous than cyer. 

% 

Mr Rasminsky might well have moved 
M>on whatever happened in the United 
States. His principal current problems are 
domestic and his concern over inflationary 
pressures in Canada is real and growing. 
The remarkably blunt warning inherent in 
the unusual action of announcing a Bank 
rate increase only three hours after release 
of his annual report is ample evidence that 
he feels the public must be forced to share 
his concern. Wages and salaries per unit 
of output for business as a whole rose 4.5 
per cent in 1965, highest in five years. In 
the badly overheated construction industry, 
the increase was 10 per cent, in mining 
more than 6 per cent. Yet early indications 
are that average output per employee fell 
below 1964 levels. And business profits 
per unit output gained only 0.4 per cent 
on the year, also the lowest in five years. 

These inflationary trends are coupled 
with a deteriorating balance of payments 
which will produce a current deficit of $1 
billion for 1965 and a higher one this year. 
Mr Rasminsky bluntly says: “A situation 
in which Canada needs to import a great 
deal of capital from a countrv which is try¬ 
ing to restrict the export of capital is in¬ 
herently unsatisfactory. There is no easy 
or satisfactory way of dealing with it." (A 
Canadian tax on exports of capital has been 
mooted in some quarters.) In signalling 
his intention to fight inflation even harder 
than in the past year, Mr Rasminsky still has 
only monetary policy as a major weapon: 
and that is hemmed in by the reserves agree¬ 


ment with the United States. But monetary 
policy was very near its effective limits six 
months ago. A growing body of opinion 
sees selective tax increases as essential if 
inflation is to be quickly and effectively con¬ 
tained. Government thinking will not be 
known until Finance Minister Sharp brings 
down a budget sometime within the next 
four to six weeks. But tax increases cannot 
reasonably be expected from a flaccid 
government playing the Munsinger affair, 
and a cabinet and party busily jockeying 
for position in the leadership struggle which 
cannot be very many months away. 


FRANCE 


Suddenly All Smiles 

Paris 

I N the midst of President de Gaulle's 
manoeuvres over Nato, his economics 
and finance minister, M. Michel Debr6* has 
gone out of his way to show a new friend¬ 
liness towards American industry. His 
ministry has just published a communique 
announcing the installation in France of a 
subsidiary of an American electronics firm, 
Motorola of Phoenix, Arizona. The sub¬ 
sidiary, in which French companies will 
have a minority interest, is to be set up in 
Toulouse, where it will initially employ 
500 people (mostly women), and 2,000 by 
1970, in the manufacture of semi-con¬ 
ductors. 

The announcement appears to be an 
earnest of the French government’s recent 
conversion to less frightened attitudes 
towards foreign capital. It has been made 
even before M. Debra’s powerful new com¬ 
mittee on foreign investment which in¬ 
cludes General de Gaulle's economic adviser 
at the Elysee, M. Dromere, the new head 
of the Plan, M. Ortoli, and M. Jacques 
Brunet, governor erf the Bank of France— 
has had time to hold its first meeting. It 
shows that some lessons have been learnt. 
Bordeaux is still regretting the Phillips 
Petroleum petrochemicals complex it lost to 
Antwerp as a result of stalling in Paris. 
Toulouse, which with Bordeaux is the ap¬ 
pointed centre of France's aerospace in¬ 
dustry, did not want to lose Motorola. It is 
looking for new lines to compensate the 
likely decline in its aircraft industry. Prob¬ 


ably, the fact that Motorola proposed carry¬ 
ing out scientific and technical research at 
Toulouse was decisive. And anyway, the 
government has the greatest difficulty in 
persuading French industrialists to set up 
south of the Loire. Picking their regions 
might now prove to be a trump card for 
American firms wanting to set up in France. 
But the extent of the government's change 
of heart is underlined by the fact that 
Motorola applied for the necessary permis¬ 
sion to invest at Toulouse only at the begin¬ 
ning erf January this year. Such speed of 
decision is unprecedented. 


INDIA 

Baiting Washington 
on Fertilisers 

Calcutta 

here is an ideological dogfight now 
going on within India’s ruling Congress 
party. The fight is nominally over fertiliser 
policy. It is actually over the larger issue 
of New Delhi’s relationship with Washing¬ 
ton. Last December, control over fertiliser 
pricing was scrapped and distribution, now 
a monopoly of the co-operatives, was 
thrown wide open. This was a bid to 
attract more foreign investment into 
fertilisers. Abortive negotiations with 
Bechtel, an American chemical engineering 
firm which tried to put together a con¬ 
sortium to build five 200,000 rons-a-year 
ammonia plants (see The Economist , 
August 21, 1965) had shown that the 
government would either have to give way 
on controls or offer highly exacting guaran¬ 
tees on offtake and profitability. 

Critics on the left know what the choice 
was. And they are not unaware of India’s 
need for massive expansion of fertiliser 
capacity to tackle endemic food shortages. 
But they are fighting the decision because 
they regard it as yet another instance of 
New Delhi knuckling under to pressure 
from the World Bank and the United 
States, who make no secret of their wish 
to see greater Indian effort to secure private 
capital for its development programmes. 
Their insistence on this has become more 
pronounced with the international oil com¬ 
panies’ entry into fertilisers. The companies 
undoubtedly have the resources required, 
and they also have influence to bar the use 
of official aid funds in support of fertiliser 
development. 

The critics know that the situation leaves 
New Delhi no choice. Now that President 
Johnson is making future aid conditional on 
maximum farm effort from recipients, the 
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Indian government can hardly afford to d* 
anything that seems to exclude private 
investment in fertilisers. Realising txta, me 
left has mounted a strident rat "p ai g n to 
underline Neve Delhi’s “ subservience ” to 
Washington—a good topic for this pre¬ 
election year: straight anti-Americanism 
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would fall rather iat just now when every¬ 
one ban Me how United .States supplies ate 
helping ward off starvation. Propaganda 
that the Americans are trying to undermine 
India’s public sector (which has built the 
bulk of existing fertiliser capacity) is 
obviously much more promising. 


INVESTING IN CEYLON 

Price of the Open Door 


A year after its election, Mr Dudley 
Senanayake’s government in Ceylon is 
studying * draft White Paper which, if it is 
ever implemented, would make a most 
encouraging investors* charter. 

The anti-business atmosphere of the pre¬ 
vious government has gone, and tax levels 
have been lowered. However, the improve¬ 
ments are simply not enough to tempt 
overseas investment into what remains a 
modest market. Non-resident companies 
are still effectively charged 56 per cent 
profits tax after a 3 per cent turnover tax. 
A further 33! per cent is charged on 
remittances. And even after relaxation of 
the moratorium on remittances, the accru¬ 
ing dividend owing to overseas investors is 
outpacing the rate of approved remittances. 
For British companies, the chief investors 
in Ceylon, the disincentive to invest any 
more is strengthened because there ate no 
double taxation relief arrangements to 
ensure that tax exempt companies in 
“ approved H industries (which anyway 
only cover new ventures and not existing 
ones) get the benefit of Ceylonese tax relief 
in Britain. Britain’s 1965 Finance Act is 
a further discouragement. A final discour¬ 
agement is the penal rate of personal income 
tax. Income above 30,000 rupees (£3,100) 
is taxed at 80 percent 
The trouble is that the Finance Minister, 
Mr Wanainayake, can hardly hope to bring: 


his White Paper into law while Ceylon 
remains so short of foreign exchange. Last 
summer Ceylon’s liquid reserves would 
hardly have supported a week’s import bill. 
The World Bank has helped out since then, 
and has a team working with the govern¬ 
ment on replanning the economy. In the 
meantime the terms of trade have again 
moved against Ceylon, as the chart shows. 

The fact that Ceylon cannot feed itself 
not only affects the balance of payments and 
increases the terror of devaluing the rupee, 
but ruins any pretence of a development 
plan by the government. An open-ended 
rice subsidy has become essential to 
electoral survival, and to the opposition’s 
political platform. As things stand, the 
government is committed to subsidising a 
fixed rice price, whatever the price paid to 
local and Burmese suppliers (in famine 
conditions). 

Clearly a formidable increase in food pro¬ 
duction is needed. But before it can clean 
the slate for more investment by private 
enterprise (a carrot which Sir Norman 
Kipping of the Confederation of British 
Industries is believed to have dangled 
before Mr Wanninayake during his brief 
visit last month), the Ceylonese government 
will also require a heavy dose of self- 
confidence in its electoral survival and, 
above all, massive foreign aid to give it 
economic room to manoeuvre. 


CEYLON'S EXPORT SQUEEZE 


Government Expenditure 

2000 - 
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SHIPPING 

1 v 1 \ .V 

British Flag of 
Convenience? 

N orway, Sweden and Denmark handed 
the British Government a note last 
week pretesting against the recently intro¬ 
duced cash investment incentive on ships. 
This gives back British shipowners 20 per 
cent of a new ship in cash regardless of 
whether they are making a profit or not. The 
Scandinavians fear that the new investment 
incentive will be seen internationally as a 
direct subsidy to the British Merchant fleet 
—making nonsense of Britain’s claim to lead 
the European nations now lobbying for 
“ the freedom of the seas.” Scandinavian 
shipowners have put it more blundy by 
publicly accusing Britain of becoming a 
“ flag of convenience.” Maybe they have a 
point. At least one foreign shipowner is 
actively investigating the possibility of start¬ 



ing a company in Britain to get the benefit 
of the investment allowance. 

Cash incentives were not the kind of in¬ 
vestment allowances British shipowners 
wanted. They warned the Government that 
cash would be seen as a direct subsidy by 
both their friends and competitors alike. But 
now that this has proved correct British 
shipowners are at pains to explain that they 
are worse off than before. Out of £100 
spent the shipowner now gets £20 in cash 
and, if corporation tax is at 40 per cent, 
£22 from setting the balance of 80 per cent 
of the cost in depreciation against tax. 
Before the change to grants and before the 
1965 Finance Act, shipowners could set 140 
per cent of the cost of ship deliveries against 
56! per cent combined profits and income 
tax, thus recouping nearly £79 of £100 
spent. 

What the Scandinavians are complaining 
about is that, although the theoretical maxi¬ 
mum allowances in Britain are now more 
nearly on a par with their own, the change 
to cash grants means that a greater number 
of ships flying th^ red duster will now 
qualify for at least the cash part of the 
allowances. Those making group profits did 
better under the old system. But a great 
many, making overall losses, though they 
may have been storing gold in heaven by 
way of accumulated allowances, were simply 
never going to make enough profits to enjoy 
them. 
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fcconomist 


Guide to 
Weights and 
Measures 

Compiled by the Statistical 
Department of The Economist. 

96 pages of facts and figures on 
the weights and measures of the 
world. For the most widely used 
units, tables of equivalents are 
given; for units that are used 
only in certain countries and 
trades, conversion factors are 
given. 

The Guide, now in its second 
edition, costs 17/6d. (U.S. 

$2.45) post free for cash with 
order, from: 


mi 



You capnot buy shares in the Scottish 
Widows* Fund and Life Assurance Society, 
the outstandingly successful with-profits 
life office, but you can through this new 
policy take advantage of the investment 
skill of its ma nagement. 

Write or phone today for a copy of the booklet describing the policy 

TIME OMTTIM1 UIHMUIIO 

HMD 

ISSUANCE SMEIT 


Publications Department, 
The Economist, 

25 St. James's Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Head Office 

9 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
Tel: Caledonian 1291 
London Office 

28 Comhill EC3 Tel: Mansion House 5061 


Funds exceed £240,000,000 
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EGHAM INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS LABORATORY 
These Ufc^enM sire now being expended 
lis the Shell IKK. centre for industrial chemical 
research, development and technical service 
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the exchanges 

The Brandon-Coombs 
Story 

W hen the great sterling crisis is finally 
celebrated in a Technicolor, wide¬ 
screen) multi-million budget film, one thing 
is for sure: the scriptwriters will be Ameri¬ 
can. Indeed, the offerings of the past fort¬ 
night suggest an ideal combination; Mr 
Henry Brandon , of the Sunday Times and 
Mr Charles A. Coombs of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Whether 
hearts buat faster with Mr Brandon's 

Lord Cromer, at whose cradle King 
George V stood an Godfather. ♦ . . 

w Mr Cobmbs’s 

i % minutes later the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, operating for System 
Account, simultaneously placed bids for 
sterling worth nearly $30 million with all- 
ihe major banks operating in the New York 
exchange market at the. then prevailing 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Copper (up £ 9 ). zinc, beef and cocoa 
brought our all-items indicator up 
0.1 point in the week to March 16 th, 
despite falls in other foodstuffs. 

Cocoa has gained 20 s. over the past 
month with confirmation that Ghana's 
crop is more than 150.000 tons down 
on last year. This means a shortfall 
of production compared with 
consumption this year of about 
150*000 tons on present trends, though 
manufacturers' stocks could bridge 
much of the gap. 


"Cocoa Recovery 

T hom and long tons- JCbnte per lb 
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rate of $2.7918. . . > The Federal Reserve 
pursued the upward movement with new 
and highpf bids.., . . , v ,• 

~i$ a matter of taste. Mr fbaiNtta’a pic¬ 
ture, apt out in two. long articles in the last 
two issues of the Sunday Times, is on the 
whole a faithful one, drawn with bis excep¬ 
tional journalistic skill. Tbcfec who lived 
through the exchange crisis in London at 
the time can pick various minor disputes. 
Mr Reginald Maudling did not formally 
recommend an increase in Bank rate to bis 
prime minister on October 15, 1964, elec¬ 
tion day. What does seem to have happened 
is that the outgoing Conservative ministers 
held themselves ready to take emergency 
action oil the Friday if the prospect bf the 
Labour government combined with that . 
day’s very bad trade figures, caused ah up- 
heava] on the exchange market-^which they 
did not. 

Again, our information was thar when 
officials that same Friday handed the new 
Chancellor of the ExehequcrrMr Callaghan, 
a brief containing papers on the pros and 
cons of devaluation, this carefully refrained 
from giving any outright do or don’t advice. 
Then Mr Brandon is a little mixed in the 
timings of the loan-raising meetings he re¬ 
ports in the great November panic of 1964. 
These minor blemishes, it should be 
srressed, arc peripheral to Mr Brandon's 
impressive survey. But the infuriating 
thing about this form of instant history, even 
at its Brandon best, is the impossibility for 
the reader of sorting the wheat from the 
chaff—of distinguishing the reasonably 
established and corroborated fact from the 
interesting, possibly true but still doubtful 
rirbir of dinner table gossip. 

The Other Borrowing 
Circuit 

I n its own way, the technical exchange 
report by Mr Coombs is an equally 
eloquent explanation of America's pre¬ 
ponderant role in the support of the pound 
at $2.80 during this fir$t Wilsqngovern¬ 
ment’s life. For Mr Coombs shows 
strikingly how America's use of its own 
network of swap arrangements followed 
closely in sterling’s wake. When conti¬ 
nental operators withdraw funds from 
London, they usually sell the sterling for 
dollars ; and they then re-sell these dollars 
to their own central banks. In order to 
dissuade the central banks from converting 
these dollars into gold, but at the same rime 
to relieve them of any additional “ dollar 
risk,” the Federal Reserve and the US 
Treasury have in these circumstances 
absorbed dollars against exchange guaran¬ 
teed drawings on the swap credits or issues 
of foreign currency US Treasury bonds. 
Mr Coombs reveals that at April 6, 1965, 
the Federal Reserve commitments to other 
central banks reached $585 million ; but the 
return of funds to London in the autumn 
and winter enabled the Federal Reserve, as 
well as the Bank of England, to pay off all 
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CFTYOF PARIS 

Me/s Oui, C'est 
une Questioh 
de Mora/zte 


Despite General de Gtulle’s known 
views about nearly all fottruof Inter¬ 
national borrowings the Qty of Firis is 
rumoured to be eonfemjditinrg a dollar 
bond issue in the mternjatkmri capital 
market, to help finance extenrioris fjf the 
Mitro, a new rbg tOti aropnd Paris 
and other impnweirierits. Tlie feinoWing 
are some of the comments expected'to be 
tirade at a special meeting of Creditors tb 
be held at Priming House 'Square. 


WHY PARIS IS WEAK 

French municipal economists and 
financial managers have their own 
learned and no doubt lucid reasons 
why Paris shon/d now have to rohsfdCr 
a pica to international lenders . For the 
ordinary person , these misohS cm fit 
stated much more simply. 

Paris is having to consider an inter¬ 
national loan 

because Paris is living beyond hqr 
means: • 

because neither the municipality nor 
the central government has overcome 
this problem ; foreign lenders are ex¬ 
pected to: 

because Parisians continue to run an 
alarming payments deficit with the rest 
of France: 

because Parisians recklessly import 
vegetables and other foodstuffs through 
Les Halles . all of which are immedi¬ 
ately consumed; 

because Parisians, desert their city in 
August to gamble and spend at the 
casinos and beaches of the Riviera ; 

because Parisians recklessly export 
their capital out of Paris for invest¬ 
ments in country cottages, old rustic 
mills and Ashing cottages on the Seine ; 

because Parisian municipal spending 
goes on rising : 

because no Paris municipal coun¬ 
cillor dares tell Parisians the truth; 

because the world sees the largest 
groups oi workers in Pprts— on the 
MtUro and the buses defying their 
own city government on which Paris’s 
whole economic well-being rests : 

because it looks jolly nice set out in 
paragraphs like this. 

Paris could still recover its financial 
self esteem. fts resources are not ex¬ 
hausted. It could liquefy some of the 
paintings In the Louvre. Ft could create 
a new reserve asset from the carnets of 
the M6tro. The means are there. U 
the will? 
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its central banking debts by February 28, 
1966. 

These American currency operations have 
also noticeably tustu^ep the payments 
balances of continental countries. They 
have recently eased the financing of the 
German deficit^ 'the US ..authorities have 
purchased a little over $300 million of 
marks since June, 1965. They have also 
eased the financing of the Italian surplus. 
Italy.has mitigated the international impact 
of this surplus by channelling much of it 
into the Euro-dollar market. Mr Coombs 
now reveals that last November the Federal 
Reserve assumed commitments for forward 
sales of lire up to $500 million equivalent, 
in order to encourage Italians to maintain 
funds in dollars with assured re-entry into 
lire, through their forward purchases. As 
Mr Coombs was once heard to remark: 
whatever might or might not be said for 
all this discussion about international 
liquidity ‘at large, it has certainly allowed 
him to create some pretty extensive liquidity 
of his own. 


GERMAN MINES 

The Bismarck Goes Down 

Frankfurt 

T he German government's new measures 
for cool should soothe the mining 
districts in the Ruhr} the Saar and in the 
Aachen coalfield. These have been in 
uproar since it became known at the 
beginning of February that the 44 Graf 
Bismarck ” coal mine, belonging to 
Deutsche Erddl AG is to be closed 
down at the .end of September because 
of ks unprofitability. The miners who 
had} until then, taken the eight-year 
agony of the mines with surprising 
discipline, started warning strikes and 
demonstrations. True* it was all much less 
dramatic than the happenings at Belgian 
mine gates a few weeks before—J>ut perhaps 
only because the miners* union, and its chief 
Waller Arendt, managed to divert the 
unrest into controllable channels. If the 
closure of the 44 Graf Bismarck*’ caused 
such shock among mining people, this was 
because it is one of Germany’s most modern 
installations} while the 40-odd other mines 
closed in recent years, were either obsolete 
or had been working in unfavourable 
geological conditions. 

But the 44 Bismarck ” case brought home 
to the authorities as well as the workers, 
that die German industry has not yet 
adjusted itself to coal’s declining share in 
the European energy market. The state of 
the market has deteriorated further recently. 
After the 135 million tons produced in 1965, 
the estimate for 1966 is 130 million tons, 
of which 8 million are unlikely to be sold. 
German ebaj is. too dear, not just against 
fuel oil and .jtfyBF sources of energy, 
but also compiled with American coal, 
.offered in the Ruhr area at DM 15 
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per ton cheaper than that produced on 
the doorstep. In this light, the concept 
of the . energy policy must be to 
encourage the closure of more uneconomic 
pits, in order to achieve the annual 
capacity of 116-115 million tons, held to 
be saleable even in the longer term. Against 
this economic case is the political fear of 
making German industry, which already 
imports one-third of its total requirement of 
primary energy, dependent on the fuel oil 
import charges, and the wish to maintain 
a modest strategic energy reserve in the 
form of domestic coal. 

Faced with this dilemma, the Federal 
government, after long indecision, has now 
opted for a compromise. Mining is to 
44 shrink ” itself back to health. 
The Federal Economics Minister, Dr 
Schrotickcr, has had a programme drawn 
up, which provides for the setting up of a 
company, equipped with DM 1.06 billion 
capital, to buy and close production 
capacities and dispose of the land. A 
further provision is to lower turnover tax 
for mining ; the companies are to use the 
DM 130 million they will save in this way 
for wage payments to laid-off workers. And 
the electricity power stations will have to 
get 50 per cent of their future increases in 
output from a coal base. Finally, the self¬ 
limitation, to which the oil companies 
committed themselves some time ago is to 
be enforced by means of stricter licencing 
of fuel imports. 

These plans raise little enthusiasm from 
the unions or the employers, but both seem 
prepared to yield to the inevitable. The 
mining concerns have recently dropped 
their controversial demand for a guaranteed 
quantity of production, and have also given 
up their previous resistance to the settle¬ 
ment of other industries in mining regions. 
And in Germany’s booming labour market, 
the workers who leave mining have no great 
difficulties in finding other work. 


SUGAR 

Shaky Progress 

D espite last week’s failure of cane and 
beet sugar growers to find any com¬ 
mon ground in Geneva, the short-term 
stabilisation agreement now in operation 
does give producers a ray of hope. Achiiit-. 
tedly the scheme, which covers just about 
anybody who is anybody in sugar exporting, 
is only a gentlemen’s agreement. And its 
objective, not to sell spot below £23 5s. od. 
a ton, is modest considering prices were 
anyway hovering only £2 a ton below this 
(they have edged up since). But it is the first 
agreed sugar scheme to have got off the 
ground since the International Sugar Agree¬ 
ment broke down in 1961. And if these 
countries prove true to their word it could 
{generate the mutual trust essential for mov¬ 
ing on to a more ambitious and more com¬ 
prehensive agreement. 

Essentially the pact is a short-term ex- 
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pedient to hold sugar off the mgrkeL Wifi 
it work ? The major question mark must 
hang oyer the secondhand dealers* They are 
the middle-men who buy from producer 
countries, mainly from Brazil and India 
recently, for re-sale to final consumers. 
Currently .they are holding something Uke 
450,000 tons. This is a vast quantity jh 
relation to the six million tons sold annually 
on the world’s free market—especially now 
when consumers have filled most of their 
requirements fer the next few months. If 
the secondhand dealers decide to unload at 
whatever price they can get, it could be six 
or eight months before the producers have 
a chance of selling at their agreed floor price 
—should they still be holding out by then. 
The first big test will come next week, when 
Uruguay and Iraq are expected to come into 
the market for 50,000 t&is. There is a 
chance that the secondhand dealers will de¬ 
cide to sunoort the producers’ agreement 
for fear of being cut out of the market in 
retaliation. 

Even if the scheme proves successful, the 
exporters will still sooner or later have to 
face the inescapable problem of dealing with 
the world surplus. Estimates for world pro¬ 
duction this year put it at 61.5 million 
tons, which is a drop of only about 1.5 
million tons after last year’s record increase 
of 9.5 million tons. But provided produc¬ 
tion can now be kept at this level, consump¬ 
tion, encouraged bv the low prices of the 
last two vears, is showing hopeful signs of 
rising quickly enough to overtake production 
by next year. 


OIL IMPORTS 

Thank Heavens for Shell 

T he advantages to Britain of having its 
very own oil industry have often been 
stated. They were restated last week by 
Mr T. R. Grieve, vice-chairman of Shell- 
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TURKEY 

President Qursel's serious illness has 
precipitated a rapid and dangerous 
deterioration in the inter-party atmosphere 
Our latest Review analyses the 
political situation and assesses the 
economic prospects for 1966. 
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HI6H-BAY LIGHTING 


Dust, corrosion, humidity—these are the factors that cut the efficiency of every 
conventional high-bay lighting system. They make reflectors well-nigh useless; 


necessitate constant and wasteful maintenance; impair light output and make 


THEY'RE MERCURY 
FLUORESCENT WITH 
INTERNAL REFLECTORS 


working conditions unpleasant. Install Philips Mercury Fluorescent Lamps and 
you remedy all this. For these highly efficient Philips lamps have their own infernal 
reflectors which are completely sealed off from the outside air - they retain their 
original reflective qua 4 ilies right to the last. You cun lit these lamps in any position, 
although they are specifically designed for high-bay lighting in warehouses, 
factories, aircraft hangars—wherever clear, long-lasting, efficient' white light is 
required. There arc 5 ratings: the 125 W, which is ideal for shop windows and 
small floodlights; the 250 W; 400 W; 700 W and 1000 W; and all operate on 
200 / 250 V with no voltage grading. For full technical details of how Philips Mercury 
Fluorescent Lamps can increase your lighting efficiency, write to the address below. 
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\iex and BP. He laid that, over the ten 
yean to 1964, the Shell and BP groups im¬ 
ported crude worth £1,900 million but the 
effect of die companies* international activi¬ 
ties turned this deficit into a foreign 
exchange surplus of £250 million, i.e., an 
annual average of £25 million. Broken 
down a bit : Shell accounted for £1,200 
million of this and ended with a net outflow 
of £150 million; BP spent £700 million 
on crude and earned a surplus of £400 
million. This squares crudely with the 
guesses we made ten months ago (“ What 
Oil Costs Britain,” The Economist May 
15, 1965). Balancing imports of oil plus 
new investments against re-exports, pur¬ 
chases of equipment by subsidiaries and 
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invisibles (tanker fleet operations, interest 
and dividends)^ we estimated' that Shell’s 
net outflow on current and capital account 
was £30 million itt 1963 while BP earned 
a surplus of £41 million. 

SHORTER NOTE 

British railwaymen are not alone in their 
cares. German railwaymen are also restless. 
There was and is no danger of a strike, but 
protest action is being taken as a reaction 
to recently published plans for a reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Bundesbahn (West Germany's 
state railways) in an effort to make them 
pay, after years of deficits. The railways 
lost DMii billion (£133 million) in 1964 


tm 

and in 1965 . Th« labourfarce on therifl- 
ways ia » be cot by betw e e n id and 17 
per cent from its present level of 440,000. 
It is hoped that a cut in wage cotts even- 
rually from two-thirds to ooe-third of toad 
costs might do the trick, if achieved in con¬ 
cert with a dose of Beeching-type line 
closures and modernisation to include 
125 mph trains on long hauls. 

The predictable difficulty is finance, as 
over £1,000 million would be needed up 
to 1969 alone. And there are the usual 
social blocks to rationalisation, such as con¬ 
cessionary fates for some sections of the 
population, and so on. Higher fares are 
due soon, but they will necessarily be the 
first step of a piecemeal policy. 
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LONDON STOCK MARKET 


Gilt-Edged Take a Pounding 


M arch has been the cruellest month the 
gilt-edged market has seen since last 
summer; the Financial Tithes -Actuaries 
government stock index has slipped 3% 
since March 1st and there is no sign of 
any substantial recovery yet. Even the 
bouts of buying that punctuate any market 
decline have had little effect on prices. The 
root cause of the weakness is the election, 
which put the pound under pressure and 
raised the possibility that Bank rate might 
rise, rather than fall. Then, while the 
market was adjusting to this domestic 
problem, New York banks raised their 
prime lending rate and soon after the 
Canadian central bank lifted Bank rate to 
5l%. This further rise in international 
interest rates comes at London’s most 
awkward time. The prospect of a larger 
Labour majority also raises the old spectre 
of steel nationalisation, which could leave 
the market to absorb £400 million or more 
as ex-shareholders sold their compensation 
stock. And there could be a further £250 
million to absorb if loan and preference 
capital is taken over. 

But investors who hold gilt-edged should 
not sell now, when the market is at its 
gloomiest, even if they are disappointed 
that recovery has not come according to 
the 1961-62 pattern. Even the equity 
orientated pension funds bought gilt-edged 
stock heavily after the 7% Bank rate of 
November, 1964, after two years of steady 
selling. But this institutional bullishness, 
based, one suspects, on their experiences in 
the 1961-62 period, vanished as the pound 
came under new pressure last spring and 


summer. Sterling’s miserable third quarter 
saw heavy sales by foreigners. 

This intermittent weakness of sterling has 
been the main factor that has upset the neat 
repetition of the 1961 cycle. In the two 
previous credit squeezes sterling recovered 
soon after the imposition of the 7 ',. Bank 
rate and gilt-edged prices rose with antici¬ 
pations that Bank rate would soon be cut. 
In the present squeeze the gilt-edged market 
reached its July nadir after the June Bank 
rate cut. It recovered in the autumn, along 
with sterling. But then, more remarkably, 


WAR LOAN IN THREE SQUEEZES 




The figures shown are monthly averages net of 
accrued interest. Source: Pember and Boyle. 
Bank rate changes are indicated for the appropri¬ 
ate month. 


this recovery was cut short even while 
exchange flowed back to London. It now 
looks as if the nadir is going to be pierced, 
with long term gilt-edged yielding 6i % and 
industrial debentures 7i%. Sterling is 
again weakening, and the abrupt rise in 
yields on short dated stocks largely dis¬ 
counts a rise in Bank rate. 

But a recovery in sterling after the 
election could well lift gilt-edged prices 
agairii perhaps as much as it did last 
autumn, whether Bank rate is higher or not. 
This could be the beginning of the next 
upswing in the gilt-edged cycle. 

But to rephase the cycle on sterling 
recoveries, rather than on 7% Bank rates, 
could be just as dangerous. For there 
are two new factors. First, there is the 
nationalisation threat. Second, the rise in 
world interest rates. These are likely to 
put a firm limit on any upward movement. 
Short bonds, however, even with the Bank 
rate risk, still offer a very attractive return, 
compared with building societies, for 
investors’ cash. 


Steel for the Equity Bulls 

W hile steel nationalisation could 
depress the gilt-edged market, it could 
well give the equity market a much needed 
fillip. Indeed, the prospect of the £400 
million reinvestment of compensation may 
be one of the factors behind the recent 
surprising resilience of the London share 
market. Rising gilt-edged yields and the 
continued weakness of Wall Street have 
•combined to depress prices; but buyers 
have been quick to take advantage of 
declines and there has been no sign of elec¬ 
tion jitters. The bulls must feel covered 
whichever party succeeds in the election, 
though the bears, perhaps with an eye on 
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the depressing profits Mdotfr, wen toout- 
number them. Stedshares thctbsdves hive 
been weak rod they treUkdy to remain so 
during the portent uncertainly. No one can 
do more than, xucssat the compensatkm 
price. Bfoken StHum Turnbull opt for the 
avenge priee over the 77 months between 
October, 1959, and the pod of February, 
1966. The white paper prices fixed on 
April 30th last year were the averages for 
the six months between the previous elec* 
done. But for Stewarts and Lloyds the 
white paper alternative method of calcula¬ 
tion is used (six months before the last 
election) because it still gives a higher price. 
On these Strauss. Turnbull calculations 
Stewarts and Lloyds remains virtually 
unchanged and all the other shares are 
only about 3% lower. (Some further 
adjustment would be needed if the calcula¬ 
tion were taken back from the date of the 
election.) The cost of the takeover to the 
government would be reduced by only some 
£17 million to £402 million. 

This system squares with Mr Wilson*9 
“on the basis of the white paper,” the 
enigmatic phrase he used when mentioning 
steel nationalisation ; but $0 would a system 
based on the average price between 1959 
and the date of a future white paper or 
hill. This leaves the unknown average for 
an unknown period to be brought into 
account. And then it is possible that com¬ 
pensation will be paid not in gilt-edged 
stock, as before, but, say, in profit-linked 
bonds to give ex-shareholders an “ equity ” 
stake without impairing government owner¬ 
ship. Thus it could be that the equity 
market will not be boosted by all that 
ex-steel share money. Yet if a Labour 
government made a concession to capitalism 
by allowing investors to have a ware, if 
only a part share, in the profits stemming 
from the reorganisation of the steel industry 
—was that what Mr Brown was fainting 
at ?—the market could hardly do other than 
show its delighted surprise. 
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teristic of the industry. It has always been 
du PontY polky to prune., its activities 
rigorously to the growth sector and to die 
products where its .own patent Strength en¬ 
ables it to charge high pnees-free from com¬ 
petition. Few companies have such a refcord 
of discontinuing unprofitable. Jines^-and 
“ unprofitable ” covers products that wytoild 
make many companies happy. Even fewer 
have such a record of inventing new pro¬ 
ducts. The results are a relatively low rate 
of growth (5% a year in tales over the last, 
ten years) but a steady upward movement- 
in profits, in spite of mounting competitive 
pressures. 

Du Pout's achievement has depended 
heavily on .spending a lot of money. Lett 
year the company spent $327 million on new 
plant; the current year it expects to spend 
between $430 and $$50 million—much of 
the increase coming from its activities 
abroad. If there is a flaw in this picture of 
pttfrctfon. it it du Pent’s unwillingness in 
the past to venture into Europe, particularly 
with synthetic fibres which are the com- 

g iny’s main strength. This pleased the 
uropean fibre producers, who thought du 
Pont had left it too late. However, the 
company argues that it has special grades of 
fibre which have no real competitors ; and 
that other, new, products like the synthetic 
leather, Corfam, will give it an opportunity 
to carve itself the hole it wants. 

Perhaps this is the other flaw in the du 
Pont picture—and not of its own making. 
How long can it go on being best when the 
other chemical companies are always getting 
better ? Imperial Chemical Industries has 
already shown shoe makers a synthetic 
leather which some think superior to the du 
Pont product. Whether it is or not, du Pont 
will not have the freedom from interference 
that enabled it to dean up on nylon, the 
freedom that any chemical producer dreams 
of. Also the other companies are attacking 
du Pont on its own very profitable home 
ground. The Id-Celanese Corporation 
company, Fiber Industries, is now doing 
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weU in America With Its polyester,'ia.com. 
petition with Dacron. These moves nm 
dilute die profitability of the products The 
only way to maintain this profitability is to 
replace them—which is why du Pont spent 
$110 million on research and develop ment 
last year. But it may be increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to discover new products or, having dis¬ 
covered them, to hold others at bay long 
enough to gamer the rewards of innovation. 
Perhaps dua explains the stock market’s 
refusal to be impressed. 


RIO ALGOM MINES 

Loom of the Nuclear 

Seventies 

’ ^ • 

R io algoM) the 53% owned Canadian 
subsidiary of Rio Tinto Zinc, has htyl 
more than its snare of troubles over the past 
few years. While the demand for uranium 
ran down, it had to cope with the problems 
of the Atlas Steels subsidiary in Italy, 
bought in 1962, which is still finding busi¬ 
ness difficult; in 1965 it closed down the 
troublesome consumer goods side and wrote 
down its assets ; and the new stainless steel 
plant at Tracy encountered teething 
problems. The president of the company 
resigned early in 1965 and was succeeded 
by Mr Robert Winters, who subsequently 
entered Parliament and bccaffie Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. Mr Val Duncan, the 
chairman of the parent Rio Tinto, then took 
over himself, but intends to resign when a 
suitable permanent president can be found 
These various problems, however, did not 
prevent Rio Algom having a successful 
year: earnings were up $1.2 million to $8.9 
million. Tne mining division’s sales 
dropped $4 million to $30 million, but 
lower costs, helped by mine closures, left 
profits, at $18.6 million, down by only $1.3 
million. The sted division’s sales were up 


DUPONT 

The Best in the World 

N o doubt about it, du Pont is one of the 
moat extraordinary companies in the 
world. Few other companies of the tizg 
have such a consistent record < of profit! 
based on well-mainttined profit margins and 
a high return on capital. Sales last year were 
$2,999 million, 9% more than the year 
before; profits before tax were up the same 
amount maintaining gross margins at 25%. 
(Compare that with Imperial Chemical . In¬ 
dustries’ 14% reported last week.) This 
pe r form an c e is based on a rigid control of 
the company’s activities—vital in such a 
large concern?—and making the most of the 
area of busmegi it is in. Chemicals are a 
very diverse misriEc of products, only some 
of which grow.fnt^thereby providing the 
high average rate 4 f growth that hcharte- 
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how many square pegs to a round WHOLE? 



Il s our way o! discussing the Mitsui Group. Yon sec. the whole of Mitsui is centered on countless self- 
contained companies. All are seemingly alien in activities hut definitely allied in purpose. (Iw theoact 
answer to our question above, take a look at this page below.) 

Whatever the business or industry you may he concerned with you'll be bound to benefit from numerous 
Mitsui services . . . products and materials. Anything from banking and insurance to textiles and cement. 
This is Mitsui's unique feature : they not only manufacture and supply goods and materials but take care of 
all the related problems attendant to international trade. 

Mitsui has ail international trading network which can handle the import and export of its own, vast 
range of materials and products, and anyone elscV It has offices and sin If that handle these operations. . . 
efficiently and satisfactorily, on every continent in the world. ; * ’ 

Maybe you've never heard of Mitsui before, maybe you havcl J.ifher way. we trust, that knowing a 
little more about the many square pegs will help you solve some of your business and industrial worries of 
the future. , ^ . ,f. • , 

A.Mitsui.cxperljs waiting, not Jar .awuy. Give him a cal! tor some sound advice. (Telephone ciTY»6454, 
Wh.su] £ Qo. ,„tid.'i.Bijckjprsbury House., 83 Cttttndh .Street, London. KOI.) .... I J> "..J. 


MITSUI GROUP 

Mitsui g;.Go.. Ltd. iTKadirtgi ♦ The Mitsuf.6ank, Ltd. ♦ Mitsui Chemical Industry Co . Ij.td.’♦Mitsui Construction Co., Ltd. 
♦’Mitsui Make Machinery Co , Ltd- ♦ Mitsui*‘Mining A Smelting Co., ltd ♦.Mitsui Petrochemical Ihdustrics; Ltd:^ Mitsui 
'S^iKlTKogy^ Co,, kid., iPrecision.Machinery & Engineering! ♦ Mitsui\ftdal Estate £o.. Ltd,.# Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Cct^h LtcT^#^Taisho Marine & Fire Insurance Co,, Ltd. ♦ Toyo Kciatsu Industries, Vncr\fWtWi2er^.Stiemica^,.& Plastics; 
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$io.3 inflUoB to $97 million; higher pro¬ 
duction costs were offset by concentrating 
on profitable Uses and by high plant utilisa¬ 
tion, so profits jumped 90% to $9 million. 

The high profitability of the mining divi¬ 
sion was to a large extent the result of the 
very high copper prices ruling during the 
year; there was also a small but welcome 
rise in uranium prices. Over the current 
year prices could weaken, and the steel divi¬ 
sion would then be left to make up the drop 
in profits—no easy task, although the new 
(riant should be past its teething stage. But 
fluctuations in profits must be expected 
from a largely base metal company, even if 
the steel division continues to - increase 
profits smoothly. 

Rio Algom has taken a strong line about 
uranium prices, and has refused to sign 
agreements based on recent depressed price 
levels; it has argued that 1970 would mark 
the beginning of a new uranium boom; The 
signs are now that nuclear poorer is gaining 
ground commercially a good deal faster than 
earlier expected; and uranium should feel 
rising demand sooner rather than lager. The 
proposed $5 million preference share issue 
will add gearing to the rise in earnings that 
can be expected as the seventies approach. 
The main risk is that a damping down of 
the Canadian economy could depress steel 
sales while copper prices were falling. This 
week's rise in Canada’s Bank rate is 
ominous. 

The shares now cost £7 10s. in London 
cum the 19% dollar premium and the yield 
is an exiguous 1.7% ; even without the 
premium cost the yield is only just over 
2%. But while the current yield may be' 
deterringly low the potential is attractively 
high ; the fluctuations in base metal prices 
and so profits are unlikely to deter the bold 
bull. 


PRACHKY PROPERTY 

Where the Squeeze Hurt 


P eachey property has always been 
regarded with a suspicious eye in 
Throgmorton Street. * Up .to a few years 
ago a large slice of its income arose from 
dealing in property : in fact here was a 
real life property speculator, a specimen of 
the partly-mythological species that figures 
so prominently in political speeches. And 
for the rest; Peachey is a residential land¬ 


lord. 

Neither of these activities have Yielded 
profits so vast as to compensate for the 
political and speculative risks itivolved. In 
common with most other professional pro¬ 
perty groups, Peachey has therefore been 

lusher pastures of commercial property. Up 
to a year ago it had spent nearly £8 million 
on shops, offices and lactones, and commer¬ 
cial property repre sented almosthatf the 
cqbIl Bait aWlfipy rapid transformation 
involved the ffispdtal of 4,300 residential 
properties in a number of block satee. In 
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order to make sure of these, according to 
die directors, 14 highly favourable ” terms, 
the purchasers were allowed to postpone 
payment of about £3 million until the 
summer of 1967, meanwhile paying a rent 
higher than the properties had been yield¬ 
ing previously. It was bad luck on Peachey 
that the first eighteen months or so of this 
postponement period have fallen in a credit 
squeeze. 

This has caught Peachey seriously short 
of cash. Not only has its programme of re¬ 
investment in commercial property pro¬ 
ceeded apace. It is also in the awkward 
position of having to pay tax on the profits 
on the sale of the residential property, even 
though the cash has not yet come in. And 
having £3 million tied up for two to three 
years in these properties has cut the funds 
available for property* dealing; hence the 
flow of profits—and cash—has been cut. 

These are the main 'reasons for Peachey’s 
decision to pass its final dividend, thus 
making a total of &% for the year to 
last.June, against , 18 % (slightly short 
earned) in the previous year. Profits, 
though, have only fallen from about' £1.1 
million to £800,000. So after corporation 
tax at, say, 37i%—from which Peachey, as 
a high distributor, was bound to suffer any¬ 
way—a dividend of about 9% would 
have been possible, subject teethe cash being 
available. Profits for the year to next June 
are likely to be about the same; those for 
the next year, “ will very considerably ex¬ 
ceed ” them. 

The market has already been badly un¬ 
settled by the delay in the publication of 
Peachey’s 1964-6$ figures, which are now 
over two months later than usual. The $s. 
shares are now down to 7s. ojd., against 
18s. 1 id. in 1962. The shares now yield 
4.2%, which would become 6.8 % if the 
dividend went up to 9%, say, for the 
current year. For a commercial property 
company this is not bad; but Peachey has 
a history of unpredictability. The stock 
market will probably continue to err towards 
caution. 


COMPANY LAW REFORM 

Vote for Reform 


T here are few shareholders with either 
the will-power or the resources to chal¬ 
lenge board decisions in the way of Mr 
Daniel O’Connell, who this week failed to 
persuade the court to block the takeover of 
the National Bank by the Bank of Ireland. 
Admittedly Mr O’Connell and his sup¬ 
porters held only 5% or so of National 
Bank’s capital and the other 95% were m 
pwjoyhfc takeover. 

|™g Pointers’ complaint was that 
National Bank, like the other big banks, does 
not xeytal its true asset r^^ ipd so dftfc 
notjfe itsshareholctersto judge the *de- 
quacy of a bid. One wonders how tatty 
or those who supported the directors hid 
bothered even to question the terms before 
approving them. . . 
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Yet the effective reform of companies, 
which both the major political parties want 
to achieve by reforming company law, de¬ 
pends on the shareholders’ willingness to 
get up and shout when their company is 
not doing as well as it should. Even the 
Stock Exchange, which welcomes legal re¬ 
form while asserting that it will go further 
than the law if it thinks fit, can do no more 
than see that shareholders have enough in¬ 



formation to judge their companies. But the 
general apathy of British shareholders 
towards the running of their companies is 
a constant drag on reformers’ zeal. Those 
compendious American company reports, 
which seem to be the template for future 
British company reports, are not so much 
the cause as the sign of vigorous capitalism. 

The Liberal Party’s old proposal for 
encouraging employees to be shareholders 
has some attractions: employees almost cer¬ 
tainly know more about the management 
and mismanagement of the company than 
the directors would like shareholders to 
know. But most employees, even up to 
quite high executive levels, do not have 
enough capital to take a significant stake in 
their company ; they benefit far more from 
even a small rise in their wages and salaries 
(a prior charge on the company’s income) 
than from a big increase in company earn¬ 
ings. 

The outside shareholder will be disap¬ 
pointed if he expects the inside shareholder 
to do all his shouting for him. If the law 
is changed to give more scope to the chal¬ 
lenging of directors, so much the better. 
Perhaps the crank will be given a chance to 
flourish, too; bur other shareholders and 



the investment world can always use their 
judgment—if they have the facts. The 
complaining shareholder has too often been 
ruled dut of order or de-energised by the 
directors’ unwillingness to publish un¬ 
scheduled interruptions at gfmual gefieraf 
meetings. But With the facts, the law and 
ole 'stock exchange behind him he will 
nevertheless fail to stir dozy directors if his 
fellow shareholders are as dozy themselves. 
Mr Daniel O’Connell has a fine revolution¬ 
ary name to give heart to future revolution¬ 
aries. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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Britain needs a 
real and lasting solution 

for steel 


Mr t T. 

to tot British Iran 
said: 

I start naturally In the industrial field because the 
proper concern of this Federation is the making 
and selling of steel. Particularly encouraging 
here was the way in which, in fb65, collaborative 
efforts allowed the Industry, «f one and the same 
time, to satisfy a peak level of steel demand at 
home, to displace some U million tons of steel 
imports, and to achieve record steel exports. No 
serious critic could now allege that steel is 
'falling the nation" in either production or 
capacity: 

High production did not, however; bring ade¬ 
quate returns. Despite considerable efficiency 
savings, 1965 saw an extremely rapid rise in the 
Industry's costs. The profitability of steel pro¬ 
duction has been squeezed to what I must flatly 
say is the point of danger for such a high- 
investment industry. 

Now, as the last straw, higher coal prices and 
railway freights could add £17 million more to 
the Industry's costs. We shall seek to secure 
farther efficiency savings this year, with par¬ 
ticular efforts In regard to labour productivity. 
But even so, under present pricing arrange¬ 
ments, there must inevitably be an early and 
significant increase in steel prices. An increase, 

I should add, which wiser judgment would have 
permitted in last April's more buoyant market. 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 

Particularly encouraging in a political context 
was the wide support gained by tne Statement 
on the Industry's Future Organisation. First 
made on the 12th May, 1965 by the Chairmen of 
the companies threatened with nationalisation, 
this was subsequently unanimously endorsed 
by the central policy-making body of the whole 
industry. 

The Statement envisages a new organisational 
arrangement designed both to stimulate the 
dynamic which is best provided by competition 
between separate and autonomous companies 
and to provide an over-riding framework of 
central supervisory-control In the public interest. 


It proposes a new-style Steel Authority shaped 
on ECSC-like lines and exercising more exten¬ 
sive and more positive powers than the Iron 
and Steel Board. 

Much hat subsequently been^itou# 14 
elaborate the bread lines of fthoujM'in,|iie 
Statement; and the resulting pigjiiw^ 
be freely available to the incoming 
Government. The Industry's leaders qm. 
convinced that they provide * basis from 
which could be drawn a wtdely-accepifthte 
•elution. 

, Meanwhile, action has proceeded on two 
closely-associated matters: thqdbvelopment of 
a more competitive pricings system;’"*, a n$l 
rationalisation. -? 

YMf PRICING SYSTEM " * ‘ 

After widespread discussion, the federa¬ 
tion put before the Iron end Gteql. Board 
last Autumn detailed proposals for She tart#; 
Introduction of an altogether new and more 
competitive pricing system, designed to 
match as closely as is ffthetfcdblq the 
CCSC pricing rules. 

However, all concerned acknowledged that 
this system could not be made effective while 
the Board's existing practice As regards the 
setting of maximum prices continued.'So far, 
this has been maintained. Thus, to the industry's 
regret, the introduction of an ECSC-llke pricing 
system into Britain has so far had to be deferred. 

RATIONALISATION 

One key sentence of the Statement of the 
12th May made clear the industry's view that 
"further rationalisation may well be necessary 
over coming years". 

The country has benefited greatly from the 
steel industry's ability to co-ordinate its 
development and yet to keep keenly alive within 
the companies that sense of competitive striving 
one against the other from which progress 
stems. Much detailed work continues on 
possible further co-ordinated step A towards a 
better-structured but stilt competitive produc¬ 
tion pattern, reflecting the present revolution in 
sleel's technologies. 

This need to maintain competitive pressures 
towards efficiency has been almost entirely 
ignored in public comment on steel rationalisa¬ 
tion. There has been an altogether naive con¬ 
cern with a once-for-all sorting-out, based on 
size alone. Certainly, the size of our company 
structures must be adequate to allow us to 
match in efficiency of performance the best in 
the world; but integration which created 
monopoly conditions within the limited U.K. 
market could do more harm than good in the 
long run. 

In this respect, I personally draw little 
distinction between a private and a public 
monopoly as regards their propensities to 
promote inefficiency, even though one may 
tend towards too big profits and the other to¬ 
wards too big losses. Although we may well 
move to fewer and larger companies because 


the optimum scale In steel get? ever bigger, 
v we neither need nor can qfford either brand of 
tfonbpoly If wa are to succeed In * competitive 
world. 

Our Industry-wide studies of rationalisation 
are certainly not helped forward by present legis¬ 
lation bearing on such collective examination* 
Nevertheless, we have become increasingly 
convinced of the need to continue fully cp- 
-bperatiue consideration, in depth and on a. 
.practical basis, of tha Uriahy possibilities 6f 
co-ordinated development of Industry efficiency. 

Accordingly, the Federation hat eat op Re 
own development C e-erdinatfen Commit* 
tee lor the whole industry, wHt» dr Homy 
Munson, an authority on Industrie! roorganl* 
aatlon, as Its Independent Chairman. Ha 
remit, la to "conaider.ajl aspects of Iron and 
„.*tpd| .industry .^rationalisation gad ,ce- 
^orjflnqted df yMtepmsnt, axanttnoth* 

impact of particular proposal* 'on the 
industry's future competitiveness and Ha 
ability to moot the particular neada of the 
British economy, and to report". If the now 
Government were to express Interest In the 
work of this Committee, the Federation 
would welcome It. 

A REAL AND LA6TIN6 SOLUTION 

In my view, we need, above aH things, to ensure 
the further development of the Induetry'a 
economic and technical efficiency in whatever 
can be Shown to be the moat effective way. This 
requires an enthusiastic but rational forward- 
looking approach, continuing over the years, to 
the solving of the technical, commercial arid 
financial problems of the whole Industry. In 
this sense, rationalisation Is a progressive 
process. It has been my job of work at Dorman 
Long over thirty years. And it hat been the main 
job of all who have served this Federation over 
the same period. We find natural tha concept of 
co-operative Industry-wide planning to tackle 
the difficulties and opportunities lying ahead. 
Indeed, we have here a clearer appreciation 
than most both of the Industry's successes and 
of its fellings. We know well both how much 
has been done and how much will always need- 
to be done to keep up in the race. 

The British steel industry is In fact better 
organised, and better experienced In organi¬ 
sation, to meet the challenge of Inter¬ 
national competitive survival than are most 
Industries. But it stands plagued with the 
political atmosphara of nationalisation 
and denationalisation ad Infinitum . I would 
like to feel confident that the Bovernment 
we have after the Election will ate that 
there must bs an end to this. Britain needs 
a real and fasting solution for steel. A 
solution which is attunsd to the modern 
world. A solution which is attuned to entry 
into Europe. Above all, a solution Inspiring 
all tho individuals who make up the steel 
industry to drive for maximum economic 
efficiency In all that we do. 


■MSI RM Ml S1QIFEKUTM 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 

SIGNIFICANT ADVANCE IN PROFITABILITY AND LEVEL OF BUSINESS 
LORD ALDINGTON REVIEWS 1965 


Tile Annual General Meeting of National and Grindlays Bank 
Limited will be held on April 19th in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord Aldington, PC, KCMG, CBE, DSO, 
for the year ended December 31, 1965 : — 

The Bank made a significant advance in profitability and in 
level of business in 1965. 

Total assets at December 31, 1965 were £463,618,964 compared 
with £392,978,515 a year earlier. 

Consolidated profits at £1,444,109 compare with £771,810 for 
1964. This figure has been reached in accordance with our usual 
practice and after deducting from the total business profit, taxation, 
depreciation and reserves for premises, pension fund contributions, 
provision for bad debts, share of profits due to minority interests 
and ah appropriate transfer to inner reserves. This last transfer 
bears the same relation to the net business profit as did the corres¬ 
ponding transfer last year. 

The yeat has seen increased activity throughout our business, 
especially in London. Higher rates of interest, and higher lendings, 
and an improvement in exchange earnings have added to income 
more than the increased cost of staff. Our branches in countries 
where the tax rate i§ lower have begun to move to a better level of 
profit. So far this year there has been no sign of any alteration in 
last year’s trends but it is the nature of our business that no one can 
prophesy far ahead. 

UNITED KINGDOM TAXATION 

Provision for corporation tax has been made on the basis of a 
40 per cent rate and for income tax and profits tax on our sterling 
fixed interest investment income which since April 5th, 1965 has 
been us. 3d. in the £. The total provision for taxation would have 
been about £65,000 higher if the old UK taxation system of income 
tax and profits tax had been in operation. But certain transitional 
provisions in the first year of corporation tax liability make it an 
unsuitable* year for comparison of the two systems. And we have 
to remember that although in these accounts we have not had to 
pay to the Exchequer the income tax that we have had to deduct 
from the dividend, we shall have to hand it over in later years— 
subject however to some special arrangements in the Finance Act, 
1965 covering the next' seven years. These give us for the next 
three years full compensation for the receipt of double taxation 
relief we lose with the corporation tax system and a decreasing 
measure of relief for the next four years. If the UK tax rules 
applicable to us in 1966 had applied to 1965 profits and dividend, 
we estimate that we should have had approximately the same 
amount to put to reserves as wc have had and the same rules will 
apply in 1967 and 1968. 

Unless the law is altered we shall in 1973 be subject to the full 
rigours of the Corporation tax system that hit companies with over¬ 
seas earnings. If they had applied to this year’s profits and dividend, 
we should have had about £200,000 less to put to reserve than we 
have had. This would involve a substantial increase in the UK 
taxation on our profits compared with the old system. 

My colleagues and I will continue to hope that some time before 
1973 a British Government will have been persuaded that such an 
increase of taxation on a banking company that plays a large pan 
in earning foreign exchange is very much aguinst the nation’s 
interest. 

DIVIDENDS 

Bearing all these things in mind your Directors have decided 
to recommend to you that the total dividend for the year should be 

S percgify (tyta&tafr 15 per cent)? ifc has been our custom to ensure 
It' .at yiaf sttoilld .'be yjpi&na b)f 


holders before April 5th. Owing tb certain alterations Iht ottr 
accounting arrangements and owing to the inclusion this jrgar fbr 
the first time of the consolidated accounts of Wm. Brandt's Sons 
& Co. Limited, wc have not been able to complete our own 
Accounts for you early enough to call an Annual General Meeting 
before the end of March. In these circumstances your Directors 
have thought it right themselves to declare a second Interim 
Dividend of 9i per cent and 10 recommend to you that there 
should be no final Dividend. 

If things are normal next year we should hopg .once again to 
publish our Accounts around the end of February so that we can 
have an Annual General Meeting before the end of March. , 

There is one other faptbgr affecting dividends. Section 83 of the 
Finance Act, 1965 sets a limit to the amount of dividend Which any 
company may pay in die . year ending April 5, 1966, without the 
obligation to pay over tb the Exchequer income tax deducted from 
those dividends. The limit ferjis. under that section is higher than 
17 per cent. In order to taWfitff advantage of Section 83 we have 
decided to declare a first Intfetffri Dividend of 4 per cent on the 
present capital in respect of 1966 and to pay It on April ist . Wp 
expect to declare a further Interim Dividend of about the same 
amount in August, 1966. 

RESERVES 

I now return to the funds available for appropriation out of the 
year’s results after the dividends have been paid. £788,798 is avail¬ 
able if the carry-forward is not to be reduced. Out of*this we have 
appropriated £400,000 to our published Reserve Fund ; the remain¬ 
ing £375»ooo we consider it wise to add to our Inner Reserves. 

At the same time in view of the strength of our Inner Reserves 
we have decided to transfer from them to the published Reserve 
Fund the sum of £1,016,000. This includes all the amount standing 
to the credit of the Inner Reserve Share Premium Account. 

Thus our consolidated published reserves including Share 
Premium Account and balance of Profit and Loss Account amount 
to £ 7 * 270 , 596 . 

CAP1IAL 

And so we are in a position to consider an increase in the 
capital of the Bank by capitalising part of the Reserves. We have 
decided to recommend to you that the value of the shares of the 
Batik be increased from 15s. to £1 by capitalising £1,901,000 from 
Reserves. This will bring our issued capital in a better relationship 
to the total of our deposits, which have increased by over 33J per 
cent in the past four years. Wc expect at least to maintain for 
1966 the total amount of dividend paid for 1965 but not the same 
rate on the enlarged capital. 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

I now refer to our associated companies. The Finance and 
Development Corporation had a good year and as a result, has 
been able to make a transfer of £85,000 to its published Reserve 
Fund. No dividend has been taken from the Corporation. 

We completed the purchase of a 66 i per cent interest in Wm. 
Brandt’s Son & Co. Limited on September 15, 1965. This led to 
a substantial increase in the funds available for them over the last 
three months of the calendar year. In oqjlcr to fit in with the 
Bank’s accounting year, the books of Brandt’s were closed after 
nine months only of operations in 1965. Substantial progress has 
been made in co-ordination of their business with our own business 
as well as with developing their traditional activities. 

Exporters’ Refinance Corporation Limited had another good 
ygar of gxgrimatott^tnd profit and their position for the future was 
strengthened • 4 $ addition of Lloyds Bank Limited as a share- 
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holder. We received 6 email but welcome dividend in respect of 
last year. 

;sAN international bank 

Last year I tried jto give you a short appreciation of the position of 
our Bank as an international bank. We operate in ten different 
overseas countries and we have undertaken a substantial but 
minority shareholding in the Addis Ababa Bank, Ethiopia. This 
wide diversity continues to be a source of strength, both in the 
business it generates and in the spread of risk, political and 
economic. As you will see, if there are some duller patches in 
our weather ahead, there; are also; some brighter skies. We have 
good relations with important banjfcf in the United States and on 
the Continent of Europe. Since then our position in both these 
parts of the World has been further'strengthened by the inclusion 
of Win* Brandt's Son! & Co. Limited in our group. These wide 
connections make it possible for us to finance an important part of 
world tradeand as . & result. to earn foreign exchange both for 
Britain and for the countries hr which we operate. 

In rocCht years wehaVc been building up a strong position in 
financing the development of industry and agriculture in those 
countties juid I have no 4*Htbt that we have helped to encourage 
private foreign investment for them. There is general recognition 
now in responsible quarters in India* Pakistan, Ceylon, Aden and 
Africa of die assistance ib their economy which a bank such as 
ours can give. In the United Kingdom however the way in which 
the Government defended the provisions of the corporation tax 
that discriminated against overseas investment suggests to me that 
our Government does not appreciate the advantage to the British 
economy of the work which is done by British overseas banks. 
I mentioned last year the assistance we give to British exporters 
and to British industrial subsidiaries overseas. This year I want 
to emphasise the amount of foreign currency which this Bank has 
earned for Britain in 1965. 

FOREIGN CURRENCY EARNINGS 

There is first the amount of profit earned by our branches and 
remitted after deduction of focal taxation and any necessary pro¬ 
vision for bad and doubtful debts. Then there are the earnings in 
London from interest and discount on bills related to foreign trade, 
the earnings on acceptances, the earnings on overdrafts and loans to 
non-residents, and the exchange earned on remittances overseas. 
From this there has to be deducted the cost of the substantial 
deposits made with us by non-residents. In 1965 our estimated net 
earnings in overseas currencies amount to the equivalent of more 
than £1.8 million. 

And likewise our deposits in the United Kingdom from foreign 
sources increased by more than £8 million, thus adding to 
Britain's resources of overseas currencies. 

It may be said that some part of those earnings and these 
deposits would have accrued to British banks which have no 
branches overseas. Such, an; argument however overlooks the grow¬ 
ing competition which the City of London has to face from Ameri¬ 
can banks, several of the most important of whom are busy open¬ 
ing branches all over the world. 

Those who arc asking for—and hoping constantly for—a revision 
of the corporation tax system so as not to penalise overseas invest¬ 
ment and overseas earnings arc not arguing that it is wrong to 
restrict new overseas investment at times of balance of payments 
crises. Their argument is against the long term discrimination of 
the new tax system against earnings from overseas investments and 
overseas activities, in that profits are to be subjected to double 
taxation. 

PROFITABILITY DISTRIBUTION 

I am sometimes asked how large our business is in each of the 
territories in which we operate and how much profit we make in 
each. In certain of these countries we publish, as we have to by 
law, a local balance sheet and a local profit and loss account. But 
these figures are not strictly comparable with those we publish for 
the Bank as a whole. Moreover, business in one country is often 
stimulated by or directly caused by business in another country, 
and the pattern of distribution of our business and our profits does 


not remain constant. Any exact figures country by country would 
therefore not be meaningful. 

Last year 55 per cent of our net profits after tax came from our 
branches in Asia, and 45 per cent from our branches in Africa and 
London. Over 60 per cent of our deposits are «n Asia and rather 
less than 40 per cent in Africa and London. The percentage of 
our total profit earned in Africa and in London has been growing 
in recent years. 

In assessing the pattern of profitability in our business I have 
become concerned with the apparent low average level of efficiency 
in our branches in India and Pakistan compared with that in other 
countries, as measured by profitability (before tax) per head of 
staff employed, and I am hopeful that improvement will be made 
in 1966. 

LONDON 

Our operations in London have been governed by the letters of 
the Governor of the Bank of England addressed to all banks in 
Britain and as a result we have had to reduce our advances to some 
British home customers so as 'to make room for increases in 
sterling loans for exports connected with our overseas operations. 
The more stringent conditions to which we have been asked to 
adhere after the end of March, 1966 may affect our ability to 
finance any further increase in trade between the countries in 
which we operate and outside. This raises a special problem for 
British overseas banks which we are considering with them. 

We have been considering for some time the future of the 
premises of our Head Office and Gty Office. Until about a year 
ago we had every reason to expect that we would be able to move 
the whole of our Head Office and City Office into a fine new build¬ 
ing nearby which was expected to be completed about 1969. The 
standstill in office building in the City made it dear to us that 
there would be a considerable delay before this building was com¬ 
pleted and certain other factors have now thrown some doubts 
about the feasibility for us of that proposition. At the same time 
our own increase in business has forced us to look for additional 
space for staff which was becoming badly overcrowded. As a. 
temporary measure we have arranged to rent the ground and one 
other floor of No. 55 Bishopsgate for our City Office. No. 26 
Bishopsgate will be used solely for the Head Office of the Bank. 
We will, however, retain the old address of 26 Bishopsgate for 
City Office correspondence. These arrangements will give us time 
to consider a long term plan for our accommodation in the City 
of London. We need something about 70,000 sq. ft. in the bank¬ 
ing area, and we want to secure this space in a new building or 
an old building as soon as possible. 

OUR STAFF 

Overseas banking in the modern world presents a great challenge 
to our officer staff and indeed to all our staff working overseas* 
It is difficult to imagine a year of greater challenge, more widely 
spread over the 11 territories in which the Bank operate* than the 
year 1965. We rightly thank our staff every year: and that I do 
on your behalf now. 

But in addition, this year, we should pay a particular tribute to 
them for the way in which they have risen to the occasion mid 
continued doing their duty, whether with a battle going on around 
them or above their heads, or with sporadic outbursts of terrorist 
activity threatening a neighbour or colleague, or with the collapse 
of the constitutional relationship between the country in which they 
worked and the country of their Head Office. 

The success of our Bank depends on the men who ntt affairs 
for us. I listened with pride to leading American bankers in New 
York who spoke with praise of those of our Managers they had 
met in Asia and Africa. Yet we must not get complacent We 
have still a long way to go in some branches before we are as 
efficient as we should be with modern methods and machines. But 
even in countries with the least good records of efficiency branches 
led by the especially good Managers show impressively better 
results and give better service to their customers than the average. 

I would like to pay a special tribute to these Managers in your 
name, and to hope that others will rival than during 1966. 
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6 6 General Motors’ greatest strength lies in its loyal 
men and women and their ability to meet each challenge 
with intelligence and ingenuity. Our results, zee 
believe, are a testimony to their efforts and zee take this 
opportunity to thank our employees, around the zvorld, 
for their accomplishments in iy6$.} } 
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1965 Highlights of general Motors Operations in 6reat Britain 


VAUXHALL MOTORS UMITBD sales 
in 1965 exceeded £195 million. Export sales 
were valued at £79.5 million. 

Worldwide unit sales of Vauxhall cars 
and Bedford commercial vehicles totalled 
330.983 in 1965, a slight decline from the 
record 1964 level. VauxhalFs percentage of 
the market in the United Kingdom increased, 
however, reflecting a lesser sales decline than 
for the industry as a whole. Export sales in 
1965 were 139,476 units, representing 42% 
of total Vauxhall sales, and included 
shipments to 143 different countries. 


The sale of 112,360 Bedford vehicles in 
1965 established a new record. Bedford again 
emerged as the world's top export truck, 
accounting for 45% of all British truck 
exports. 

Vauxhall's expenditures on new buildings, 
plant and tooling were more than £23 
million in 1965, a new high for one year. 
The major expansion is taking place at 
Ellesmere Port and will be completed during 
1966. An increase in Bedford truck produc¬ 
tion capacity is planned for Dunstable, and 
additional space is being made available 


at Luton, where a new comprehensive 
Quality Control Centre was opened in 1965. 
More than 33,000 people are employed by 
Vauxhall. 

GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED manufactures and 
markets a broad variety of products at five 
plants employing 8,300 men and women. 
Parts and accessories for motor-cars, com¬ 
mercial vehicles, and tractors—both for the 
British market and for export—are pro¬ 
duced at three AC-DELCO DIVISION factories in 
Dunstable, Liverpool, and Southampton. The 
FRI6IDAIRE DIVISION makes refrigerators, washing 
machines, spin driers, and commercial 
refrigeration equipment at its plant in north¬ 
west London. From Wellingborough, the 
POWER ANO INDUSTRIAL DIVISION assembles, mar¬ 
kets, and services Bedford and Detroit Diesel 
engines for marine and industrial uses. It 
also markets Allison Torqmatic transmissions 
and other General Motors industrial 
products. 

EUCLID (6REAT BRITAIN) LIMITED manufactures a 
broad range of off-the-highway earth-moving 
equipment, including rear dumps, crawler 
tractors, scrapers, front-end loaders and bot¬ 
tom dumps. EucflU (Great Britain) employs 
1,200 at its main plant near Motherwell and 
its transmission plant at Peterhead. In 1965 
exports accounted for 66% of its total sales. 
VAUXHALL & 6ENERAL FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
provides wholesale and retail financing for 
dealers in GM products in the United 
Kingdom. 
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Dollar Salas of all Products 

Civilian 

Defence 

Total 

Factory Salas of Cars and Trucks 
Manufactured in U.S. plants 
Manufactured in Canadian plants 
Manufactured in Overseas plants 
Total 

Nat Income 

As a percentage of sales 

Earned per share of common stock 

Dividends per share of common stock 

Taxes 

Provision for U.S. and foreign income taxes 
Other tax provisions (Including state, local 
and GM’s share of social security taxes) 

Total 

Total taxes per share of common stock 
Total taxes per dollar of net income 
Total taxes per dollar of dividends 

Real Estate, Plants and Equipment 
(Excluding Special Tpols) 

Net balance at December 31 
Plant expenditures for year 

Investment as of December 31 

Net working capital 
Shareholders' net investment 

Worldwide Employment 

Average number of employees 
Total payrolls 


1965 

1964 

1963 

•20.275,239.000 

459,743,000 

725733TO3599 

$16,570,688,000 

426.356.000 

H55573TO5S5 

$15,963,932,000 

540,886.000 

fI5*34,81d.<H6 

5,695,000 

419,000 

1.163,000 

- rmw 

4,598,000 

293.000 

1.223.000 

6,114,666 

4,662,000 

307,000 

1.005.000 

8,874,600 

$ 2,125.606,000 
10.3% 

S7.41 

$5.25 

$ 1,734,782,000 
10.2% 

$6.05 

$4.45 

$ 1,591,823,000 

& 

$4.00 

$ 1.966,000,000 

$ 1,548,900,000 

$ 1,762.100.000 

565.000,000 
$ 2,531,060 f 000 
$6.88 
$1.19 
$1.68 

531,100,000 

0,666,666.666 

$7.31 

$1.20 

$1.63 

482,700,000 
$ 2.244,800,000 
$7.91 
$1.41 
$1.95 

$ 4,161,246.000 
1,321,980,000 

$ 3,429,440,000 
929,588,000 

$ 3,026,404.000 
647,222,000 

$ 3.684,855.000 
8,237,278,000 

$ 3.651,042,000 
7,599,015,000 

$ 3,727,408.000 
7.121,012,000 

735.000 
$ 5.448,343,000 

661,000 
$ 4,592,481,000 

640,000 
$ 4,312.752,000 


General Motors common shareaand Bearer Depositary Receipts (each At Hie end of 196b there were ] ,310,000 holders of Gene r. I Motor, common find me (fried 

unit representing l/20th of a share) have been llstod on the London shares in mme than 60 ( ountnes around the world. GM shares are listed on trie Lorn lor. 

Stock Exchange since March 17, 1965. These were the first Bearer Dut.seldorf. trank (ml. Brussels, Paris, Montreal And loronto stock exchanges, as well as 

Depositary Receipts representing shares of an American company to the major exi.h(irw*> in the United States. GM shares are also traded on the exchanges <-\ 

be listed on the London Stock Exchange. Amsterdam, Basle, Geneva and Zurich. 


Copies of the GM Annual Report, with complete financial and operational facts and figures, can he 
obtained by writing to: General Motors Ltd, Department ABC, 23 Buckingham Gate, London SW2. 


Highlights of the 1965 General Motors Report to Shareholders 


Nineteen sixty-five was another successful 
year lor General Motors with new records 
being reported. The entire year was character¬ 
ised by a strong and sustained customer 
demand for General Motors products. 
Sales in the early part of the year were 
further stimulated by the hacklog of orders 
caused by strikes in the fourth quarter of 
1964. Sales and employment were at new 
highs in 1965. 

Kamings per share of common stock 
for 1965 were a record S7.4I. Dividend 
payments of $5.25 per share were also 
at an all-time high. The $2.16 pci share 
retained for use in the business repre¬ 
sented 29°; of earnings compared with an 
average retention of 31°,, for the preceding 
live years. 

General Motors' programme to expand 
its facilities and modernise its plants around 
the world continued through 1965. The 
two-year programme announced early in 
1964 has resulted in total expenditures of 
$2,300 million during the last two years. 


The programme is continuing in 1966 and 
capital expenditures are estimated at SI,400 
million, bringing Ihc 3-year total to 
$3,700 million. Of this total, 25 A tl will be 
spent outside the United Stales. 

General Motors has been expanding its 
overseas facilities continuously in recent 
years to meet the giowing demand for GM 
products in its markets around (he world. 
During 1965 new facilities have been under 
construction 111 Germany, Belgium. Great 
Britain and Australia to increase our 
manufacturing and assembly capacity for 
Opel, Vauxhall and Holden cars and Bedford 
trucks. This programme also includes the 
expansion of facilities in Mexico, Peru, 
Portugal and South Africa. 


The worldwide economic Importance 
of 1 he automobile and the role it plays in 
international trade are well recognised. 
The aulomoti\c trade agreement concluded 
between the Canadian and United Slates 
Governments during the year, for example, 
is an important step in the direction of 
removing barriers to automotive trade with 
the aim of stimulating economic growth. We 
recognise, as do both governments, that 
some realignment of historical trade patterns 
will take place. In the long run, advantages 
should accrue to both countries. 

The economy is strong and our products 
hu\c excellent customer acceptance. We 
look forward to 1966 being another year 
of good business. 


GENERAL MOTORS... ITS PEOPLE... AND ITS OPERATIONS in Argentina . Australia * Austria • Belgium 
Brazil . Canada . Denmark . I-inland . France • Germany • Great Britain ■ Italy • Mexico 
Netherlands . New Zealand • Norway . Peru . Portugal . Sweden • South Africa • Switzerland . United 
Slates Urugua> . Venezuela ARE WORKIRO T00ETHER TO BUIL0 BETTER PRODUCTS P0R A BETTER LIFE. 
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This notice is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as a 
solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities, but appears solely for purposes of information. 

NEW ISSUE Match 15,1966 


1,478,622 Shares 

Celanese Corporation of America 

Common Stock 

(without par value) 

The Corporation is offering to the holders of its Common Stock the right 
to subscribe, at $64 per share, for the above shares at the rate of one share for 
each eight shares of Common Stock held of record at the close of business 
on March 10, 1966. The Subscription Offer will expire at 3.30 P.M., E.S.T., 
on March 29, 1966. 

The several underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to 
purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following the 
subscription period, may offer shares of Common Stock as set forth in the 
Prospectus. 


The First Boston Corporation 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated 

Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Securities Corporation 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 

Lazard Frtres & Co. Lehman Brothers Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Smith, Barney & Co. 

liKMrporated 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 

Incorporated 


Dean Witter & Co. 
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COPENHAGEN 



{Proprietor The; Carlsberg Foundation) 

CARLSBERG’S u8th ANNUAL REPORT 

A summary of the speech of Mr. A. W. Nielsen, Managing Director 


SALES 

The high percentage of em¬ 
ployment and increased earnings 
of the greater part of the Danish 
population during the financial 
year of 1964-65 contributed to¬ 
wards a continuation of the rising 
consumption of beer in Denmark 
initiated during the previous year. 

However, as the Danish 
breweries were strikebound for a 
period of forty days in the peak 
season the consumption of 
Danish beer dropped by 147,000 
hectolitres. For the same reason 
imports rose by about 85.00CL 
hectolitres, and the final result 
was therefore a decrease in the 
total consumption by 60,000 hec¬ 
tolitres, or just under 2 per cent, 
to 3.3 million hectolitres. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
the Breweries lost 11 per cent of 
the total number of production 
days, Carlsberg’s aggregate beer 
sales amounted to 2,125,000 hec¬ 
tolitres or more than 758 million 
bottles (reckoned at 28 cen¬ 
tilitres). 

In actual figures the Breweries 
despatched 872 million bottles of 
beer and mineral waters—of 
which 188 million bottles were 
exported. 

The beer exports represented 
about 24 per cent of Carlsberg’s 
total beer sales. 

EXPORTS 

On all export markets of any 
importance the strike was respon¬ 
sible for an embarrassing short¬ 
age of Carlsberg products. On 
the most sought-after markets 
competing brands succeeded in 
pushing forward. However, des¬ 
pite lower prices quoted by these 
competitors most of the markets 
have returned to Carlsberg pro¬ 
ducts. 

Thanks to the patience shown 
by Danish consumers in accepting 
the fact that Carlsberg Beer de 
Luxe was reserved for export for 
a considerable time after the ter¬ 
mination of the strike it was pos¬ 


sible to get supplies moving 
again quickly. 

Last year The British Isles , 
Scotland especially, reputedly ex¬ 
perienced the coldest and wettest 
summer for a long time. This, 
combined with the export stop¬ 
page and the keen competition by 
the British producers of lager beer 
as well as the higher prices which 
Carlsberg had to charge on 
account of the temporary charge 
on imports of 15 per cent could 
not but cause a drop in Carls¬ 
berg’s sales. In April 1965 this 
extraordinary duty was reduced 
to 10 per cent, but it is still help¬ 
ing to widen the price difference 
between British and imported 
lager beer. 

During the year under review 
it was decided in Sweden that 
sales of beer with an alcohol con¬ 
tent of up to 3.6 weight-percent¬ 
age should be permitted for sale 
outside the State Monopoly, 
which continues to enjoy the sole 
right to sell the stronger beers. 

Sales of a new rvpe of lager, 
uonlorming to this specification, 
commenced on October 1. )96\ 
Dubbed “ Mclhinol," its intro¬ 
duction was hailed with much 
lestivity and pleasure. 

Sweden consul mes .1 natural 
market for Danish beer, and 
(atrlsherg expects to obtain a 
considerable share of this new 
market. 

Exports to the other lzT'TA 
countries continued on the in¬ 
crease. There was also a fairly 
considerable increase in sales to 


members of the Common Mar¬ 
ket, notwithstanding the high ex¬ 
ternal tariff wall. Among the 
Common Market countries them¬ 
selves the gradual stepping down 
of customs duties has caused 
marked changes in the conditions 
of imports and exports. 

The brewing industries of 
"The Six” (centralized in Com- 
munaute des Brasseurs du 
Marche Commun — C.B.M.C.) 
and of EFTA (EFTA Brewing 
Industry Council—E.B.I.C.) are 
still endeavouring to maintain 
contact. 

For the first time since 1945 
the imports of foreign beer into 
U.S.A. stagnated, which brought 
about an increased competition 
between the already introduced 
brands. Should this import trend 
continue, Europe's brewing in¬ 
dustry will presumably have to 
shelve their ideas ot purveying 
beer to the connoiVeurs of 
America. 

On the overseas muiket* the 
export business is encounteiing 
growing difficulties in the form of 
tariff protection of the local pro¬ 
ducers. Nevertheless, it has been 
possible generally speaking to 
maintain Carlsbcrg's position as 
the most popular imported beer. 

Carlsbcrg's total exports, in¬ 
cluding supplies for provisioning 
ships and airlines as well as to the 
Faroe Islands, reached well over 
501,000 hectolitres, so that the 
milestone of half a million hec¬ 
tolitres first achieved in 1963/64 
was once again left behind. 


SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTS 

made up to kith September, 1963, contains the following information:- 


1964/05 
Until. D.kr.) 


1963/64 
(mill. D.kr.) 


RECEIPTS 

from sales of beer, mineral waicnt, malt 

and by-producra. 391-2 

Other Ihcome. I 5 

EXPENDITURE 

Beer and mineral water taxes. 296 -6 

Raw materials, etc., plus maintenance... 73 4 

Wages, pensions and orher personnel 

outlays. 96-0 

Sales expenditures . o) I 

Administration, property and income 

taxes. 20 3 

Depreciation. 22 0 

Placed to reserve funds.. 12 5 


594 7 


569 0 
1-4 


285*5 
73 9 

89 t1 
62 9 

19*5 
19-9 
11 5 


570-4 



- 585 9 

— 

562*2 

Net profit. 

8-8 


6-2 

Balance brought forward. 

* 4 


3-2 

Available . . . 

12 2 


114 

Transferred to the (larbbere Foundation • 

8 0 

80 


Carried forward. 

4 2 12 2 

3 4 

114 

The balance sheet total it D.kr. 324 a million. 





PLANT INVESTMENTS 

In the course of the year Carls- 
berg has expanded further and 
hag invested about 30 million 
Danish kroner in buildings, 
machinery, equipment and 
vehicles. During the last 10 
years investments in these fields 
have amounted to more than 220 
million Danish kroner. 

The malting plant, system 
Saladin, which has been under 
construction for the last four 
years, has been completed, and 
the brewery is now able to pro¬ 
duce more than 32,000 tons of 
barley malt per annum. 

MINERAL WATER SAIFS 

In spite of the strike, which 
brought about a slight drop in 
sales compared with the previous 
accounting year, sales of mineral 
Maters in 1964/65 totalled 114 
million bottles. 

I HE I.ABORA I OKIES 

Carlsberg attaches the greatest 
importance to its products being 
of a high and uniform quality, 
and on the background of the 
long tradition for scientific 
laboratory work it is only natural 
that Carlsberg’s own laboratories 
supervise and check every phase 
of the manufacture of the beer 
to the finished product by means 
of every available modern method 
of analysis. 

Research work at the brewery 
laboratories on the breeding of 
Danish barley continues with the 
facilities at Carlsberg’s experi¬ 
mental farm Nordgaardcn, partly 
in co-operation with international 
breeding stations. 

Research work bn hops also 
continues. 

A further step in the inter¬ 
nationally recognized work of 
breeding on barley and hops, 
carried out by Professor Ojvind 
Winge at Nordgaarden, will be 
taken at Allindcmaglegaarden 
which Carlsberg will lake over on 
April 1, 1967. This property, 
comprising about 544 acres, was 
chosen by experts as being par¬ 
ticularly suitable for research 
work of this kind. 
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VALUE OF DIVERSIFICATION 

An intematiqfial spread of an investment portfolio is nowadays clearly in the investors' 
interest. With^ROBECO the advantages of an international diversification of the invest- 
hsg nts have jUfergcd very clearly in the past year. The effect of falls in prices in The 
NettfirtatldS, ’Germany, France and Belgium was compensated by rises in prices of invest¬ 
ments in /America and Japan. 

Aaserica. In 1965 the value of our investments in the United States increased by 
approximately 10 per cent through an increase in prices. Approximately one third of the 
tend of all our purchases related to America. When choosing funds we pay especial regard 
to the size and quality of research and the sales potential with the high-spending American 
public. The selected shares’ belong to very differing branches of trade and industry. 

Europe. In the past year our European investment list has undergone an impressive 
number of additions. In total we have invested fl.93 million in shares of European enter¬ 
prises. On the other hand investments from this sector to the amount of fl.53 million have 
left the portfolio either in exchange with ROLINCO or through a stock exchange sale. 

Other Coatinents. In the year under review we registered extremely good results 
from Our investments in Japan. At the end of the year we were able to record on our 
Japanese portfolio a book profit of a good 35 per cent, corresponding to an amount of 
11.12.3 million. We have reduced our interests in the South African gold-mining industry. 
Nevertheless at the end of the year the value of our investments in South African ?otd- 
mines amounted to fi.33 million. 


INCORPORATION OF ROLINCO 

In die past it has appeared to us that a number of our shareholders prefer capital 
growth CO yield. In order to satisfy the wishes of these investors we established the 
investment company, ROLINCO N.V., on June 2, 1965. 


INTERNATIONAL DEMAND 

Again in 1965 the market in ROBECO shares was very active, particularly in Amster¬ 
dam. On September 1st our shares were introduced on the Berlin, Dusseldorf, Frankfurt. 
Hamburg and Munich Stock Exchanges. The shares of the Company have for a long time 
already been quoted on the Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, London, Luxembourg and Dublin 
Stock Exchanges. 


CONTINUED GROWTH 

At the beginning of the year under review the outstanding capital of the Company 
amounted to A371,800,000. In the course or the year tins increased to fl.419,600.000. 
representing 8,392,000 shares. 

The net asset value of a ROBBCO share, increased by the cost of issuing new shares, 
amounted to ff.221 at the end of :December. After adjustment for the bonus issue in 
April last, the corresponding value amounted to fl.223 at the beginning of the financial year. 
If we exclude from consideration t^e 511,998 of our own shares which were at the end of 
December in possession of the Company,, the net asset value increased from 
ft.1,618,359,396 at the beginning to'jfl.1,656,599,462 at the end of the year under review. 

Also the income of die Company increased again i.e. from nearly 71 million to more 
than 79 million guilders. Wc propose to maintain the cash dividend at fl.9.25 per share 
of fl.50 nominal value. In addition to the cash dividend, a distribution of per cent in 
shares is proposed which, being a bonus from the premium reserve, is free of income tax. 

if you would like u copy of the full Report and Accounts 
in English and of our booklet “ Some facts about 
ROBECO ,V please write to the Secretary: 

P.O. BOX 97 *\ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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PRAT^ANDARD range 

^LIMITED 

TMFACTOF GOVERNMENTS '■* ‘ 
ECONOMIC POLICIES 
MR CHAS. F. COLTON’S REVIEW 

The fourth Annual General Meeting of Prau 
Standard Range Limited was held On Match 
15th in London, Mr Chas. F. Golton (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract firm his 
statement: 'V;. ■" 

In my Interim Statement I said that it Rttifed 
that the expansion of tjbe building induSMIuM 
been held up temporarily witsl financial fMflfry 
returned to the CouQjtry and that the^p;1^lt 
indications of a general jpowtog down af 'g; WUfc 
of the Government’s poUrii^Vjm 

trend has continued to dliff*, The GoiMnn 
target of 400,000 hourM'ttW^Mt 
and the number of uidy^gatoaHy|BtftWP-jHM8 
was well down on the* previous yegc.^f 
m all building sectors there Was a rbttUttfbfi 
the. volume of new work commenced and as a 
. result the demand for materials and components 
fell. Our group turnover figure was approxi¬ 
mately the same as last year but in normal cir¬ 
cumstances would have been higher. It should 
also be viewed against price increases during the 
year of between 4 per cent and 5 per cent as 
shown by the Board of Trade Construction 
Materials Index. In addition we had the con¬ 
stant problem of rising overhead costs caused 
by inflation and as a result of legislation. 

THE YEAR’S RESULTS 
Our Accounts this year show a Consolidated 
Net Profit before Tax of £534,701 (against 
£601,850) and we now recommend a Final 
Dividend of lli per cent on the Ordinary Share 
Capital making a total Dividend of 17] per cent 
for the year. This compares with an effective 
Dividend of 15 per cent for last year after 
taking into account the Bonus Issue authorised 
at the last Annual General Meeting. The Divi¬ 
dend now recommended represents the last Divi¬ 
dend from which Income Tax can be deducted 
and retained by the Company within the pro¬ 
visions of the Finance Act 1965 and in order to 
calculate the cover for the Dividend it is neces¬ 
sary to apply the provisions of this Act to the 
1964 figures to obtain appropriate comparatives. 
Corporation Tax has been provided at the rate 
of 40 per cent in the Accounts now under re¬ 
view and applying similar figures to the previous 
year the Gross Dividend is covered 1.4 times 
against 4.9 times for the previous year, whilst 
. the Net Dividend is covered 2.4 times against $.0 
times for 1964. The Gross Dividend is covered 
by earnings (after Tax) of 24.8 per cent whilst 
last year the Gross Dividend on the increased 
Capital would have been covered by earnings 
(after Tax) of 20.1 per cent. 

CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY'S PROBLEMS 
A number of matters are giving cause for con¬ 
cern to| the Construction Industry. There is 
apprehension as to the effects of the Rem Act 
and considerable uneasiness regarding the Land 
Commission. Although there is a great improve¬ 
ment in the mortgage position, the rapid move¬ 
ment towards privqic home ownership of the 
past few years has been slowed down for the 
rime being and high mortgage rates are partly 
responsible for this. As a result of the restric¬ 
tion of bank credit many builders are finding it 
increasingly difficult to meet their liabilities. 
Latest ffgures show that it is confidently expec¬ 
ted that considerably more houses will be com¬ 
menced in 1966 and there is no doubt that as 
S ppn fhe Country's economic situation attows T 
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; BuikUng Industry will again be fully exten- 

WtsmtohMMt 

to tam wp f W i • wpn <*. N■ • nwnt wi 
bouses a year appan » be modest but tW» b 
the peasant O wiw uiu g t’i aim by 1970 accord- 
jug to the M National Plan.” It is interesting to 
note that housing accounts for some 40 per cent 
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of the total building output and one of (he moat 

spmiu’jrjagBB'i 

sjem Ay 4* SM# buikttnc sector.* ; " " 


THE OUTLOOK 

In view of die present recatsioo combined 
with the poor building weather since the end of 
our financial year under review it is not sur- 







law 


com* 

.. .. I s 

mixed feelings but is looking forward to a qufc* 
recovery, in ifc Country*! balance of payment! 
jdikta lumM consequentsubstantial and early 
relaxation of the present deflationary measufga. 
It i! a fact, however, that in the past (fee 
hutMtng industry has al w a y s been slow to revive 
after it has beta restricted. 

The report was adopted. 


PAQUIN 


LIMITED 

Nine Years of Growth 


Year of Growth 

hsued 

""" Curpnot * 

£ 

Net Profit 
before 
- Ttaxarhm 
£ 

1957 

179,025 

10,141 

1958 (nine months) 

179,025 

39,640 

1959 

P 28T.W5 * 

99,706 

I960 

663,725 

140,266 

19f»l 

663,725 

209,575 

1962 

663,725 

220,327 

1963 

663,725 

414,255 

1964 

1,149,950 

654,010 

1965 

1,149,950 

671,765 


T .. 

Nat 

Dividends 

-pmd 

£ 

Total Group 
Assets 
£ 

5,031 

491,26.1 

3,773 

1,293,785 

25,131 

3,005,436 

44,837 

3,843,161 

52,282 

4.564,942 

52,282 

6,074,018 

67,173 

8,677,017 

111,845 

17,086,219 

121,640 

22,399.859 

____ __ 



Directors: Sir Leonard Dyer, Bart. (Chairman) 

L. L.'Dnvidson, FCA (Managing Director) 

Sidney Davidson, Lt.-Col. R. S. Rogers 
Copies of the fail Report and Accounts may he obtained from: 
The Secretary, 50 Grosvenor Street, London , II'1. 


EBOR COMMODITY SHARE UNIT TRUST 

(a wider-range trustee security) 


JM .Mm. ,Jk e. Estimated prosd yield based on bile* 

'Mm Ik u m ■ || of 5s 2.'.d on 9th September, 1965 

ID -11 * 1 u 


INVESTING IN EBOR COMMODITY UNITS IS THE SENSIBLE 
WAY TO OBTAIN THE HIGHEST GROSS YIELDS ON 
COMMODITY SHARES. 


Units are always available at the price ruling when an order to buy is received. 

•The yield is adjusted for possible effect of recent Finance Act on dividends of companies 

in the portfolio. 


To: EBOR SECURITIES UMIJBQ 

Portland House, 73 Basinghall Street, London E.C.2. Tel.: MONarch 0663 

Please send me details and current price of FBOft COM^MOO/IY UNITS. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


THE UGANDA COMPANY 

UNITED . 

VIGOROUS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

The sixty-third Annual General piectiog of 
The Uganda Company Limited will be held on 
March 24th in London. 

In the course of hi« circulated •tnrement the 
chairman, The Rt> Hen* Karl Da La Warr, 
PC, 0»BE, said: 

The first few months of the current year have 
shown better results across the whole field of 
our activities. However, so much depends on 
the weather that I must not aay more than that 
we hope to continue the rising trend of profits 
which we have achieved in the past few years. 

Your Board is convinced that the steps that 
they are taking to improve (he training, hous¬ 
ing, medical care and nutrition of our labour 
should not only prove to be major factors in 
building up a more stable and efficient body 
of workers but should also maintain, and even 
increase, the respect with which your Company 
is regarded in Uganda. Your Board is deeply 
conscious that security is at least as, If not more, 
important to shareholders than high returns and 
that true security can only be won by being 
known to contribute to the life of the country, 
both economically and socially. 

It is the intention of your Board io press for¬ 
ward wMi and extend Its 'training programme, 
both technical and social, to continue to bring 
selected members of the senior African staff 
over to the United Kingdom each year and to 
complete the present programme of improvement 
of all staff and labour housing within the next 
18 months to two years. 

I am pleased to be able to say rnat we have 
received nothing but courtesy and helpfulness 
from both the Uganda Government and the 
Uganda Development Corporation. On our side 
we always endeavour to carry out schemes of 
development which we know will be welcome 
to those ** reapOosible for the running of the 
country. On their side they give both advice 
and understanding of our problems that make us 
fed that we are dealing with friends who think 
of us as friends. 


Orders and copy for the imertiott of 
Company Masting reports must ranch 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed to: 
Financial PubUdty Department , 

The Economist, 

25 St. James 9 / Street , 

London, SWi. 


(BLOCK CAPITALS, PLEASE) 
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■Ernest Scragg 

& Sons (Holdings) Ltd. 

Manufacturers of Machinery for 
Processing Synthetic and Natural Yarns 



Extract* from the Statement of the Chairman. Mr. E. P. R. 
Scragg. CBE. with the account* for the yeer ended September 

so. isos. 

Although the first half of the year under review produced record 
output figure*, the latter part of the year was affected by the very severe 
world* wide recession In the market for bulked and stretch yarns 
refened to In my statement last June. Despite the fact that we are still 
not receiving orders at the required rate for crimping machines, the 
outlook Is now brighter then it has been for some time, and con¬ 
siderable interest is being shown by world markets in our recently 
announced CS.12 machine. 

Net profit before tax amounted to £968,939 compared with 
£1,125,131. Corporation tax has been provided for at the rate of 40 
per cent No transfer Is being mad* to General Reserve, but the 
amount carried forward is increased from £132,431 to £350,387. 

In arriving at this figure, provision for an allocation of £40,000 to the 
Research and Development Reserve has been taken into account. 
This expenditure continues irrespective of trading results, and it is 
for this reason that allocations are mad* when profits are good. It 
will be the intention of the Board to draw on this reserve during the 
year now current 

Substantial Contracts Secured 

W* have recently been awarded the formal contract for the supply 
of the entire medium-denier processing section for the £30,000,000 • 
polyester plant to be built in the Soviet Unioit by Polyspinners 
Limited, in association with I.C.I. We have also received a substantial _ 
sub-contract for our uptwisting machines for a plant In Yugoslavia | 
during the year under review, and other projects ere now in negotiation. 
Progress In sales of the exclusive Aatralon and Astralene yarns made 
by the Company’s processes ha* been more than maintained. 


interunie: 


(Ao International iiimfmeiit company quoted on the London Stock Ex ch ang e) 

Summary of the Report for 1965 



.P 

R OGRES! 

3 RECOR 

D . 


Year to 
31st Orc. 

(tttied 

Capital 

FIsT’OOO 

Roterve* 

(P> 

Fit.‘000 

Net 

Atteu 

Mb. '000 

Asset Value 
per Share (b) 
FJo. 

Adjusted 
Dividend (hi 
FIs. 

1945 

1.550 

134 

2.283 

60.30 

1.37 

1955 

21.152 

15,497 

63,851 

123.50 

5.50 

I960 

55.500 

91.062 

229,513 

187T45 

7.77 

1962 

87.750 

167,147 

310.415 

I 177.15 

8.57 

1964 

112.750 

229.117 

446.448 

i 195.70 

8.57 

1965 

130,715 

j 260,742 

469,526 

| 181.50 

M0(«fr 


(a! im/ude* share premium at fount (b' adiustedto take account of 
sunk dividends (cl proposed. 

ASSETS RISE BY A FURTHER Fit. 2S.S MILLION 

In 1965 the New York Stock Exchange continued the favour¬ 
able trend, whereas in Europe after the uncertainty of 1964 
there were often marked falls. Mainly because about 40% of 
our investments are in IJ.S.A. and Canada the decline in value 
of an 'Interunie* share, after adjustment for the 5% stock 
dividend in April 1965, was limited to only 3.7%. The issued 
capital rose by FIs. 18 million, while net assets increased by 
some Ms. 28.5 million. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SPREAD 



31.12.65 

31.12.64 

Common .Market.. 

45.4% 

. 48.9% 

U.S.A. A Canada. 

39.2% 

39.1% 

U'.K.. 

3.954 

4.0% 

Other countries..* 

1.2% 

1.1% 

Net cash. 

10.3% 

6.9% 


100.054 

100.0% 


Prospect* 

With regard, to the current yeer, it ie difficult to forecast accurately 
what the results wlH be since so much depends on the Speed end 
extent of the recovery of demand for crimped yarn*; but as the first 
part of the yeer had seen a very substantial drop in putput, it is certain 
that the profit will be considerably reduced in comparison with last 
yeer. However, ell present indications for the longer term prospects 
of the Company are excoMeht. and wo have every hope that the new 
C$.12 crimping machine will become e world leader for this process 
which is expected to expand very substantially in Ijjhe next few years. 

The report and accounts were adopted. A final dividend of 30 per 
cent was approved, making 42| per cent for the yeer on capital of 
£1,016,000 against the equivalent of 38| per can*. 

* Macclesfield 


, ^DIVIDEND 

We propose to pay a dividend of FIs, 9.00 per share (18%) on 
the capital of FIs. 130.715,000. 

*Inter tmk ' shores me now quoted on the Amsterdam, fjtndon, Paris, 
trankjiiu. DusseidotJ and Luxembourg markets. Fat Jult information 
and c apies, of the Annual Peport please write to: 

N.V. INTERNATIONALE BELEGGENGS UNDt 
‘INTERUNIE* „ 

P.O. BOX 617,’THE HAGUE, HOLLAND 

HIU, Samuel & Co. Limited, 

100 Wood Street, London, E.C.2. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION (HOLDINGS) UNITED 

Annual Report and Accounts of the I.C.L. Group foe 1964ft 96$ 

1963/64 1M4/W 

£ * 

844,561 Net Profit for year after Taxation... . . 1,150,260 

8,373 Adjustment of Provision for Taxation. 135,761 

852,934 1,205,021 

5,512 Preference Dividend. 4,956 

658J921 Ordinary Dividend (15%).. 632,032 

Net Profit retained in the Group for Development, Research' & 

188,495 Contingencies... 658,090 

852)934 * 1,295,021 

3,410,000 Fixed Assets (less depreciation). 3,267,000 

1,018,000 Investments (less provision) .i.. 1,046,000 

8,515,000 Net Current Assets before providing for Advance Taxation. .V.. 0,029,000 

12,943,000 13,342,000 


. EXTRACTS FROM THE REVIEW OF THE CHAIRMAN* ... 

SIR JAMES REID YOUNG 

Trading profit showed a small increase and there was a substantial increase in income 
from other sources. Profit before taxarion was £2,002,874 against £1,801,658. 

The Board recommends the payment of a Final Dividend of 10 per ccnr and after 
transfer to the Reserve for Development and Research of £8o,000 the amount carried forward 
will he £705,404. 

The value of orders, on hand at September 30th and the annual turnover both showed 
some improvement as compared with the previous year. 

The proportion of export deliveries to total Group turnover as compared with last year 
and the new orders received during the year were slightly higher in total value than those 
of the previous year. 

Considering the current year’s prospects overall, I am hopeful that wc shall experience 
an improvement in the Works manufacturing operations throughout the Group. Income 
receivable will fall in respect of technical fees and interest earned. In the circumstances 
we shall feel satisfied if the overall profit is maintained at its present level. 


Ml 


THESTERIING Ht@ 9 F «7 

The forty*ninth Annual General Meeting m 

wi*. IT* uta ‘ 


15th In Uortddn, Mr Mfcfcad F. Berty (tl 
uiau iiian; preiicimg. , 

The following is an extract from his circulates 
statement; , .*■. >; 

One can look back oA die past year witli 
mixed feelings. On th^ ope hand, the Company 
has shown a very sjKmdory increase in its groli 
revenue, partly owing to the progress of the p 
manent investment of the funds raised by 
issue of ordinary shares in May 1964 and pari 
owing to a comparatively large number of iij 
creases in dividend on its ordinary ahareholq 
ings. On the other hand, the year has seen j 
number of changes of taxation principles to i 
disadvantage, including the introduction of C 
porarion Tax and a revision of the arrangement! 
.for Double Taxation relief with the Unite! 
States of America. J 

It is more than usually difficult to estimafe 
results for 1966, but your Board feel confident 
3tm 

fi* J?ri« 

charges of the Company at their par value, the 
net asset value of the ordinary shares of 5s. each 
Ipas. increased over ..the * yrv Awn 19s. 3d. to 

Your Board recommend the payment of a 


final dividend of 101 per cent, making a total 
dividend for the year of 14$ per cent compared 
with 12$ per cent for 1964. This payment in¬ 
volves the distribution of 80.3 per cent of the 
earnings compared with 83.7 per cent for 1964, 
The amount retained, £127,655, is less than 
15 per cent of our gross investment income, so 
that our status as an investment trust company 
is not impaired. 

The report was adopted. 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 1182 to 1186 


University of Ibadan, 

Nigeria 

Vigerian Institute Of Social and 
Economic Research 

spp>ii'M<i<mft are Invited for the posts of 
id Hcsenrch ITolessor, (1>) Senior Research 
Pelloux. (i:) Research Fellows and 
d) Junior Research Fellows, In: Rural 
^ocmlouv. hronoink Planning. Agtu.-iilrural 
i:riiuom!c.i. Statistics and Econometric*, 

Public Finance, International Economics. 

't.iliiiy Stales: (a) £3.000 p.a.. (b) C2,278 x 
L’78 C2,575 p.a.. (C) JC 1.200 x • C75 €2.170 

i> a., (d) COSO-x Cfta £1,180 p.a. 20 per 
eni. supplementation basic salaries (generally 
free of income taxi payable to u.K. staff. 

The Institute’s staff are accorded the same 
privileges as other university staff and may be 
leqiilred to do some teaching In addition to i 
riieir research programmes. Appointments to 1 
> ommence as soon as possible, Family 

Children’.* and car allowances, 
i’.fi K.U. Part-furnished accommodation 
Kou'iilar U K. leave. Detailed applications, 

<slx copies), nsmtnv three referees, by 
4prli 21, 106(1. to inter-Unlvcrslty Council. 

33 Bedford Place. London, WCI, fruin whom 
pari IcHlarR are obtainable. 


University of Glasgow 

Institute of Latin American Studies 

Applications are Invited for a number of 
posts for Lecturers and/or Assistants in Latin j 
American Studies within the Departments of 1 
Hispanic Studies. History. Geography. 
Keononiics. Politic* and Sociology as a result 
uf the eHtabHkninent of the Centre for 
Latin American Studies at Glasgow as 
recommondad by the Parry Report. Successful . 
(candidates will be attached to their 
xpeuiallst departments but they will also work 1 
in collaboration with other department* in 
the Centre on postgraduate courses in 
lAfln American Studies, 

Salary scales funder review): 

Lecturer £1.400 x £ 88 — £ 2.608 per annum 
Assists nl* £ 1.080 x £ 76 -• £1.275 per n nnum 
The initial salaries will be within Lbe above 
ongen according to qualifications end 
experience PA.8.U. 

Apnllcatlon* (eight copies) should be 
'odged, not later than March 24. 1860. «Hh 
•hr undersigned, from whom further 
i«i'ioul»r< mav be obtelned. 

E€JBT. T. JKJTCHLHON, 
Secretary of thg, Vnivrrxltv Oouit. 


A GRADUATE IN AGRICULTURAL 
rm-MFSTRY In wanted Ui oruanlse work and 
tram stall In testing groundnuts for 
atlntoxln Iti Malawi from next September for 
a vein-. Graduate* and piufexslonally qualified 
volunteers of cvei> son arc a anted bv 
Voluntary Set vice Overseas. J Hanover 
SI reel. W.l. 


Inner London Education 
Authority 

Wandsworth Technical College , 
Wandsworth High Street, S.W.I3 

Business Studies Depaimieni requires as soon 
as possible a COST ACCOUNTANT AR 
ASSISTANT LECTURER Crude B to teach 
business statistics and accountancy, for 
OND. ONC and various professional syllabuses. 
Salary mule ,£Hhfi- UI,fl25 (plus London 
allowance £70). wllh addition* tor 
qualifications; starting point depends on 
(Hialtnoanons, training nnd experience. 

Application forms obtainable from the 
Secretery of -the College 1 , to be 1 returned ex 
quickly sa posable. 


Welsh College of Advanced 
Technology 

Department of Business and 
Social Studies 

Applications are invited lot appointment as 
Assistant Lecturer in Kcunomto Statistics, 
duties to commence on September 1, 10M, or 
as soon ns possible thereafter. Candidates 
should hold a good Honours Degree in 
Economics und have Included Statistic* In 
Ihelr schemes of studies. 

Salary will be In accordance with the 
scale tor Assistant lecturers In Colleges of 
Advanced Technology end Universities -at 
present £1,060 x £78 £1.275. to be 
Inn eased at all points on April 1st. Point 
ot entry may be above the minimum of 
the scale. 

Further parilculai* and application form* 
i to be returned by April 22. I DM. quoting 
reTerenfe number BA7I7) may be obtained 
from the Registrar. Welsh College of 
Advanced Technolmiv, Cethays park. Cardiff. 


The University of. , 
Manchester 

Applies linns me Invited lor two poMs at the 
grade of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
GOVERNMENT. candidal ea for one of these 
posts should preferably have special Interests 
in Public Adnilnist in lion. The other post Is 
utlcicd without regard to special field of 
interest Salary .k-hIc per annum: £1.080 x 
£75 in £1 275. initial *alary according to 
quuhliruturns and experience Membership 
of F.3 B U. Applications should be sent not 
later ilmn March 23, 100#, to the Registrar, 
the university. Manchester 13. from whom 
further particular* and forms of application 
may lie obi Mined on quoting reference 45 06, E. 


Proposed 

University of Bradford 

(BRADFORD INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY) 

Assistant Lectin ri or lecturer or 
Renlnr Leriiurei in 

Marketing Science 

Application* are Invited for a new 
appointment as Assistant Lecturer, Lecturer 
or, Senior Leviwer in Marketing Science In 
-- *-”- id 

J have a 

^_ _ _ __ _ _ _ _i the 

SocialSciences of.StatiKtfc*.with specific 


IR 


the Depart i^ent of Management and 
Administration. OandJdatta should ta 
gbnd'Honours Deereer probably in th 

Social Sciences of .Statistics, with sg_ 

experience of the application of fiuanfitlv# 
techniques hi marketing. bartMlaift ’ 
operation; ra/teai-ch. 1 , 

The sueccsgfut applicant will have the 
opportunity to participate in the development 
of g wide rmi?e of marketing courses at 
postgraduate level as well as to fgutain his 
own research and consultancy, and will Join 
an Minting marketing group. 

Appointment* will be made In the following 
salary range*: 

Assistant Lecturer, £ 1.080 X £70 to €1.275; 
Lecturer, £1,400 x £06 to £2.000 x £08 to 
£ 2,805; 

Senior Lecluicr. £2.AU5 to £3.000 (a maximum 
of £3.250 may be prescribed for Individual 
Senior Lertuieis with particular ’ 
rcKponslbilhlrO 

Commencing *ulaiy a ill be User] according 
to qualification and experience Particulars 
and application forms may be obtained from 
the ReglMrar Bradford Institute of 
Tei hnolow. Bradford 7. to whom they Should 
be relumed as soon as possible. 

Professor T Kempnei would welcome 
pxivlsitinbl (unfidviitlnl enquiries fiom ih<*e 
who might be <onh'.dering a formal 
application. 


gloria univeraijar cf. 

j Nbw Bealend • r > 

Senior Lecturer in Public 
Administration 

Applloatlons are Invited for the 
above-mentioned post within the Schnul of 
Political Science and Public Administration. 

, The oiiluiy fur a Senior Lecturer 1* 

£2.300 rising tu £8.500 nor annum, initial 
1 salary being determined according to the 
qualifications and experience of the appolmce. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be 
allowed for the appointee and hlr family. 

" noUMl removal expeusee wirhln 




_ther partk__ 

the method of application may be obtained 
from the'Association of fMmmonwealfh 

iffi°£«S^4'.w!f r " wro '"‘ h 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on April JJ, IMf. 


University of New South 
Wales 

Lecturer (two positions) and 
Lecturer .Senior Lecturer 
School of Sociology . . 

BftlaiT: l^ectjir^ 8A4. 80Q range ~ 


jjr anrnim 


eJA6.340 
.00# range 


or the B.A. In special studies ran horn 
degree) wlthtn which the specialised st 
of sociology la required. There are al*« 


IA 7.6(H) per annum, 
be paid according 
experience. 

ApplioanU muat have a dlaUogulehed 
academic record. 

The SoIumiI of .Sociology offers courses 
leading to ell her tne B.A. in general studies 

“ “ * ‘ ‘ * I '“*■— 

.. study 

__ _ _ _ _ _ _ also 

course* leading to higher degrees. 

Successful applicants will lecture In general 
sociology and wilt have opportunities for 
lecturing and research In their own xpvilal 
fields. 

Details of appointment, including 
superannuation, study leave and housing 
scheme, may be ebuuned from the 
AiHoclatlnn of Commonwealth Universities 
iBranch Office). Marlborough Heuwr. T*U 
Mall. fond.in. P W.l 

Application* cluse. in Australia and 
London, on AprU ti, IfM. 










Senior Accountant 

East African Posts 
and Telecommunications 

Applivahnns are invited lor the above pent from mule Chartered. Certified 
( oil A Works Accountants aged with at least live years’ poxt-quilt non 

experience m branch and consolidated accounting (including preparation < uiltt 
nl tinul aucuuiili ol large concernsi mid m the operation of loreign c irrcncv 
Lf iiiiNiic I ions, 

f'his is a nvw port based on Nuirohi hut involving travel throughout hast Mnea 
the holder ol which will nc responsible to the Head ol the Accmin % and 
T mitiicc Department for (he planning .md design ol regional accountn g mid 
financial control systems. 

Appointment is on comma for one lour ol iwo years in first instance. Sil.irv 
12.W7 a veur . Gratuity £777 a year Disturbance Grant £200 if married. HIM) it 
single Generous education allowances Subsidised quarters. Liberal leave on 
lull salary free passages, h'xcellcnt social and recreational facilities 

Apply to l ROWN AGF'NTS, VI Dept.. 4 Millbuuk, London. S W I. lor 
application form und further particulars, slating name. age. brief del ills of 
(lualiflcatious aud experience, und quoting rcterence MM '60722 ' LN. 



Trades iMoa 


Applications are invited for the Head of the Union Research Department 
Preferably University graduate with trade union background or interest in 
trade union affairs. This is a position of considerable importance concerned 
with servicing officials on wage negotiations, industrial relations problems 
and economic affairs. Salary on scale Cl.400 to C2.500. Starting point 
dependent on age and qualifications. 

Particulars obtainable on application to General Secretary. Electrical 
Trades Union, Hayes Court, West Common Road, Hayes, Bromley. Kent. 


W> 

W. S. ATKINS & PARTNERS 

PLANNING. ENGINEERING AND MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

PLANNING DIVISION 

Th« Planning Division of the company is responsible 
for strategic planning studies, financial appraisals and 
economic surveys. The work is undertaken for national, 
regional and local authorities throughout the world, 
and for industrialists engaged on expansion or radical 
reorganisation. 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FROM HIGHLY QUALIFIED 
PSYCHOLOGISTS WITH EXPERIENCE IN 

MARKET RESEARCH 

Thp post will be an excellent opportunity for a man 
with an honours degree and a number of years ex¬ 
perience in motivation research and merkstingsurveys 
who wishes to work in an organisation using advanced 
techniques for arriving at optimum development plans. 
Post graduate qualifications or special experience in 
Social Psychology would be an advantage. 

APPLICATIONS SHOULD B€ ADDRESSED TO D. W. HARMSWORTH : 

W. S. ATKINS & PARTNERS 

WOODCOTE GROVE. ASHLEY ROAD, EPSOM, SURREY 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE QF SWANSEA Aberystwyth 


I 


Department of Economics 

I Applications are Invited for the post of 
I LLCTUH1 H IN ECONOMICS. mill special 
reference in acrountinn. CHndidutett 
, .should have a degree In Economics and/or 
Accounting Professional quiilillcuilonH in 
; accountancy would be an edvnmuae. 

The win11 uiH be on ihe s tale Cl.400 x 
t.Hfi to i. j.iio.l per annum (subject to 
1 UDunul rev lc a in mi Apnl lsti. together 
with F.HJ4 U. benelitA. 

The post is tenable tiom Ocloher 1, l'HJti 
Puiiltei particular. iiihv be obtained fiom 
ihe fleer 1stnn. Unlversliv Colli*-'e ol Swansea, 
Siii rletdri I*»ik. Swansea. b\ a hum 
.ippla-1* mu / i\ cnpfcM mu i i,.» leceticd 
In .‘iolntd'i.t inril ,{. l'lntt. 


AHSIHTANT INFORMATION OFFICER 
(FEMALE i in loin Hie waff ol Miuuiuoment 
Selcrtlon Ltd . i>on.iultantj> m manaaeineiit 
succession und dolection The Information 
Office fninid u vital link in those serviced 
by timintahiina and interpretin'* bnrbgiound 
intonnutinn- much of It emiildentinl -on 
indu-tries, companies and manrnjeinent nr 
home uhd overseas. 

Apnliran':. aged between 35 unit 40. should 
lime wane lorm of indudiriu) experience and. 
pi'-feiuhlv. a degree: equnllv Important are an 
•■in..in me mind, good humour and h dense of 
Pi'i,.muh 1 lerponMbllit.v. Stalling salary up to 
Cl.1(U) null annuo) bonus end luncheon 
voucher I'lrosc vilte In confidence to 
Mu. F flu .n Management HclecUon l,td . 
r< Ml i oil nil Stiect W l dintin'; how each 
returnemrni i* met. 


Agricultural Economist 

RcchuamiUtml 


Recnined to institute .■ sv.tcm of routine 
dn I a •■filled mu which is reqmiAd >o 
ht.Mm with farm oumd Yemeni studies 
fiincntly >n procrc's: to dlicrt a sample 
•rtisiu. ot mpiculture 111 eoll'ilniratiitn 
with V A.O. and in assist in drawing un 
f*o*ied plan* ini irrigation rehemes ar 
pif.iMii undei ronsldei nt ion 
(Tundtdntcs Oium poseei*. ti dcgri*!* In 
u ■ i*ifultmii 1 ei i>ni>inics ami b.ivc pirvioii* 
e-viieilence of Aliuuti tinpic.il agiiciiltuie 
Haled railin' C?.Siftff to L ; floo u yeui. 
“•inIn I to nvlii-h income i-i* . pin*, h 
v •liable lav-licr mn-eps .illowance 
i-in.»iiip from C ■».-»?» to C7«u rn-i-onliqg •<» 
ni.irllul slut us FdiicuMon ullouiinm 
I*..■Mr.e- ,r»'l .it iiiminodution fm office» 
find t.mllv Afediml at rent inn tn N.n S 
siindiuil Two ycara cun liar l 
f’aodldute:-. » ho <hniiUI be n.ihnnnh ot 
'h»- United KnuMliim ibc Republic ot 
Ireland, should write Ini further dei.ilIs 
■•'Vni'T lull nurue nnri bnel p;u• ifulm• of 
0 iif»|ine,inons and expeilence. 01101105 
nr »H Iff Ol*. to 
Appoinrmonrs tjfhc«*i 
Itiuim '.ill 

MINISTRY OF OVKRSF.A1I 
Til VMjOI'MKNT. 

F limit House. 

S» • ■ Fl.uc 
I (.ndori, S W t 


University of Glaagow- 
Universiiy College of Sierra 
Leone 
(Fuu rah Buy) 

Senior Reseatth Fellowship Research 
Fellowship In Economh Development 

The University of Gla'igow and Ihe University 
C«illw;e ol then a Leona (Fninah Bay; piupo.-e 
10 appoint a Hen mi Reseat ch Fellow/Reseaiuli 
Fellow in Flcononilc Development tor a 
M*e vepi pound. A pioflruminr ol reeaarali 
mho rlie eLonnmU pioblema of Sierra Lmme 
1 - »M*inu prepuicd bv Hie lao Unlvermtie-. m 
(ollnboruiioM with lon Oovcrninent ot 


MIST MMr liMAi i. 

fNTKRNATioNAL POLITICS. Thin t« a 
new post tenable from Octobei 1. Jfftit, and 
a .special mi crest In either Modern Diplomatia 
Hhtorv or soviet Foreign Policy Is desirable. 
Applirutloii (oinib and further particulars 
are avullaiile from the Registrar, to whom 
upplica I naif, should be sent nut later Ultra 
Apiil 7, luQb 


University of Oxford 

Commit lee tor Common wealth Studiet 

ApplicuiInns are invited for ihe post of 

rkhlahch officer at the institute of 
Commonwealth atudics. The appointment 
will noimullv be for three yenrs with the 
possibility of an extension foi a further 
1 uu Minis. The holder will be required to 
undertake upproviuf research 111 the Institute 
uritlei the direction of tho Committee and 
a limited umount ot leaching within the Held 
ot the KCONOMICH of developing territories, 
preferably with rvfeience to Africa The 
snluiy will be within the range or £1,400 x 
XH5 to ll.ffffu. with incmbKiHhlp of P.8.S.U 
n is hoped to nil the appointment with 
eheui I iota October 1. 1PUU. Applies lions, 
ifivinir the names of two referees . should reach 
the .Seciciury. inatitutp ol Com nun 1 wealth 
aiiulK- Oueni NUmbcrh House. 21 8t. Giles 
Ovtuid. not Intel tln<n April 15 10(»G 


University of Queensland 

The IJimmMly invites applications loi Hie 
tullowuiK posiMim tor wlilcli upplkations 
1 close on Apnl lBth. The aulurv ranqe i«. 

lutoi SAJ.UU0-.4 X XAlllO—5A3.400 

j Tutors in Fronwmcs, ami Kantomivs 
SI ai i slus 

A 11 upplicuni .should have un Honouis 01 
1 tiiiriicr ileyicc In L'conoinics. F.'vpvriencc in 
iiitoriul or Miuliar ituicluni: work is dnuimble 
! but nol essentuil. An appuinteo will be 
1 requited to conduct luioriuls. to mark 
biudeiii u.--Mi,iiiuenrs and 10 give individual 
*.'ii'tinm e in 1 lie subject I'lcoiniuiics 1 01 
F'couoinics Hla11stics Membuis ol the 
111101 ml f.'uil are encouiutied lu undcriake 
ifcarch. and are given adequate time and 
i.m kilties loi Hus purpose. 

Ihe University provides lui permanent 
.rail HupL-iunnmtiion Mnnlnr to F.S.S.U, 
tlnusing Asm. lance. 8tud> Leave and 
Ti I\e| Ciiaiils 

Additional intormuiion and application 
tin ms will be suppluM upon reque .1 lo ihe 
Av.im .uti'iii ol Coiiiriitiiiw c iltii UniM rsiiics, 
Mailboiough House, full Mull, London 8 W.l. 


University of Melbourne 

.SV *mot Let‘t areship 

m the 

Dcpai intent oj Foil heal Site nee 

Applsi,nunis sue invited tm the 
it bovc-iiicrit loned pot it ton 
Apiil1c.1iion-, will lie especially welcomed 
l min 1 In. c whose mu in liui'ii-t and 
1 iij|ip”icnee 1. in fithft Coiijparulivt! 
lioveminent 01 i'ublli Adnillllstiutloii 
to lake up duties Jul> 1. IdUG 
SAT.AHY . ?0.fiUO-N7iti(lll p a (AuMlulian 
1 uiiciiet) 

Inn ml s.ilaiv w it inn (lie lun.c detailed 
w.ll Ik uvtoimined uiioidiug to quithllru lions 
und <_■' pei lenri* 

i'll. 1 hci lnloimaiion. uu ludiiM deun|s of 
F.Hi-U. tjpe supui annum ion navel und 
lcmoval e..pun:.es. tiou. nu; usslktanee und 
mndiLioti: of iippimiiinciit is available trom 
the A 'ociutuiu ol Oi>iiim.iii\\i.tlth Universities 
(Branch Office). Muilboiuuuh Hou.se, Pall 
Mull. London. S. W.l 
ApphcaPuins close, in Australia and 
loncl.iii. 1111 All'll 7. I Mb 


The University of 
Manchester 


theira Leone, and tlm Jalul Benlor Reseau-h 
F’ellow Ife^omdi FVIlow will be responsible 
foi work on a niojecl to be chosen with 
re«ittd to quuliiiciiTiniis and experience. 

Thoie will also be some teaching duties. 

The areatn purl of the first two years will 
he spent 111 Fournli Ray and the remainder 
of the time divided between Fourah Bay and 
Glgogow. While In Pourah Bay the Senior 
Itcseaicli Fellow/Renearcli Fellow would be 
4 member ol the tnsinuie of African StudiM 
The appointment w ill be In the Senior 
Lectureship grade «£'M0fl-£J.UMU or in (he 
Lectureship (trade (£ 1 400-£2.598) with 'lie 
precise ptmiiion in Um &il*rv range to be 
iteicnnincd b% uuiiliriCHtlnns und experience. 

A supplementary expenses allowance of 
C.»tw a veer will also be made to cover the 
m-ual expeneex that this type of appeltitment 
entail® F s 8 U will be available. It is 
u 11 ruinated 'hut. liviwa accommodation in 
Sierra Leone wilt be provided by Fourah Bay 
College Finance wilt also bv available for 
tiavcl it is intended the* by arranging 
ho the Sennit Research Fellow Renanreh 
Fellow to <penrt part of (tie Anal period of 
hit appointment lo Glasgow he will be 
facilitated in obtaining a Yurt her suitable 
appointment either ih (he University or 
CIbhbow 0 i elsewhere tn the United Klnp.dom 
Applications should he mode tn the first 
instance to the Setietnrv ol the University 
O.iiiu. University of qisavow 

ROUT. T. HUTCHESON 
flecre»arv of the Un.ve.MrV Court 


Ue/Hirlment oj O'orei ament 

AppluMPun.v arc invited front good Honours 
;i utnines with rimchin^ umi reaeutch 
f .jii*i icnco hit the oust ot LfcCTURI.R In 
GOVLHNMKNT. This unpuintmnnt is the 
second . i i/.c in the dewlopmcnt of u joint 
pio^ianiitic ol meiircb and cvtiange ol 
graduate students and tneinhers of stall 
between the Department and the University 
of the WeM Indies. The scheme is supported 
bv the Ministry ot Ovcisow; Development, 
and the appointment will be for five years 
in me m.st instance. 

The successful candidate will be based op 
Manchester hut will be seconded foi 
substantial periods ol time to teach, originate 
and ut^ertaee research in the University of 
the Wol Indies and the Caribbean area. 

The llrst stac.e ol the scheme the exchange 
of graduate students in both diiection.*. is 
Kheu'ly in operation, and the Lcniuer 
appointed <• ill ulao be Involved m rne 
supei\ismti ..rid direction ol rfiuduure tosenrch 
work both tn Manchester and the West Indies 

The miIhix will be at an appropriate point 
in tm- Le'»uier’H range ot i‘Mon tu £2 505 
<i-u*>»f 1 to review) plus F 8 8 U and 'ravel 
uc'dirtinodallon Un the West Indies) and 
re.-<e:ii,'h expenses Apphcaitwns should be 
sem nm later than Apiil 2 106b. to the 
R’-.iMmr the University. Manchester 13. 

Iioir a-hem further psrNculai^ and forms of 
application may be obtained, on quoting 
:». 'bo* t 
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Mathematical Developments 
in O.R. 

There is currently a small number of immediate vacancies' in 
Corporate Planning Department lor well-qualified mathematicians and 
Mathematical statisticians who would like to work on new developments 
of practical importance in O.R./management science. Two of these 
vacancies are suitable for men and women with a Ph.D. decree or 
equivalent evidence of research ability, who also possess the drive and 
other aptitudes required for advancement in industry. 

The work offers opportunities both to participate in original 
mathematics and to bring about the effective use of new and existing 
management techniques. Judicious mixing of theoretical analysis, 
computer experiments, and operational tests is essential for the uselul 
solution of complex oil industry piohlems. 

Successful candidates arc not likely to be older than the early 
thirties, and they will he based in London. Salaries, commensurate 
with age, experience and qualification*, will fully reflect the considerable 
responsibilities of the posts. There is a transferable contributory pension 
scheme and other benefits. 

Applicants should write for application forms and further details to: 

A. Drink water (Rtf. 2438). 
l-’sso Petroleum (ompany. Ltd., 

78 Victoria Street. 

London, S.W.l. 




Required as assistant to Market Analyst In small but 
expanding and busy department' in the National Research 
Development Corporation, which is a public corporation 
with the tasks of developing inventions and negotiating 
joint development protects with industry. Work consists 
largely of obtaining and presenting statistical background 
information required for the assessment of new products, 
together with the maintenance of records. Also 
extracting , reporting and clasiifving market information. 
Must be able to work with minimum supervision. Good 
salary and conditions of employment including luncheon 
vouchers. Applicants should write . quoting $. 6S, with 
brief details of qualifications and experience, to the 
Controller of Personnel, 


NRDC 


P.O. Hitx ?.M, Kingsgate House 
M-74 Victoria Street, London. SWI 


TKACH ECONOMICS BY POST. Thr 
Metropolitan Cnllc»t< situate*I in plpaHant 
-.urrnundlnjfs away fium London icMUirea 
torvicm of graduate lo malniuln standard 
of axlstin? study material from O O E. to 
D^ret? level. Sola tv uccordlnn lo’ability. 
Write lo the Principal, Metropolitan College 
St Albans. 


Wye College 

tUniversity of Loudon) 

Assistant Lecturer in Economics 

Applications are Invited for the pout of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in Economics for 
work relating to rural land use and land 
competition. 

Salary scale .it present Cl.OfiO * 

‘ 1.275. will be l lie reused us Horn 
April 1. 1006; supei annual Ion under Ihe 
P.S.S U 

Furl her purllculats may be obLulnud fiom 
the Secretary. Wje Colle>>e, Nr Ashtoiri. 
Kent, to whom upphe-u ions should be 
itibinitted by April 30. 190(1. 


The Edinburgh & East of 
Scotland College of 
Agriculture 

AuricnIIurtil Economisl 

Applications ure Invited for post of 
A iHctilMiml Economist. Salaiy aecoidmu 
to (|ii'iimL’atloii.s and expeiience on- 
Ot ado III. C 1.398-C3.193 
or 

til ado IV. CH'19-C 1,377. 

Candidate* should hold a dmtree in 
V^rwLiltiirnl Ki'otioiiiVt or Economics nr 
Anrli ultlire, Diploma lioldeis a ill be 
considered but different. salary scales 
>i pply. 

Particulars and application form from 
the See rot«rv, Edinburgh School ot 
Vrii'ulturc. West Mains Road 

I (ilOllUi 


SECRETARY 
to the board 

£4000 i 

SOUTHERNGASi 


Applicants should have con¬ 
siderable experience over a 
wide range of secretarial and 
administrative duties in a large 
scale organisation. 

Candidates should hold an 
appropriate University degree 
or a secretarial, legal or 
accountancy qualification. 
Starting salary will he not lest 
than £4.000 per annum. 
Applications. giving fuff 
details, should be sent (marked 
Confidential) to the Chairman, 
Southern Gas Board, 164 
Above Bar, Southampton, to 
reach him not later than 
April 4. 1966. 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE COUMTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for the appointment to the Headquarters 
of the Department at Wakefield of: 


Chief Planning Assistant 

(RESEARCH) 

Grade ‘D’ £1,940 - £2,280 

To act us Deputy to the Research Ofiiccr. The scope of the work 
ot the Research Section is wide and embraces ail aspects of the 
County’s physical and social struct me. 

Applicants must hold a good unixusily degree and experience in 
research is essential. 


Research Assistant 

£920 - £1,940 

Ihe commencing salary will depend upon qualification and 
experience, A university degree in sociology, statistics and 
economics including kind economics i* essential. 

Applications, giving details of age. qnalifuations and experience, 
together with names of two refciees, should teach the undersigned 
not later than Monday. April 4. I9hh. 

71 Norihgate, L. N. FRASER, 

Wakefield. County Planning Officer. 


mtmm of ecmqmk affairs 
VACANCY HR SEMOR RESEARCH 


Applications are invited for a post in the Bristol Regional Office of the 
Department of Economic Affairs. The post will provide for the South West 
Economic Planning Council and Board, a research service covering the 
assembly of the regional component of the National Plan, the evolution of a 
regional economic development plan and other projects proposed by the 
Council. The occupant will advise the Council on research projects end will 
liaise with other Government Departments, Local Authorities, etc., engaged 
in research. 

Applicants should be at least 30 years old and possess a good Honours 
Degree, preferably in Economics, Statistics or a related subject. Appointment 
will be on a temporary basis initially but there will be opportunities for 
permanent appointment. Starting salary will be in the range C2,250-£3,107. 

Apply in writing to Establishment Officer, Department of Economic Affairs 
Storey's Gate, London, S.W.l, 



UM 
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A C0 ^ 

Moo with «hoft«averj|fle urfc-atid 
oontcnt in their blood, snow 
bigniticaotly greater level* of 
dynamism, leadership, actual 
achievement So report* a 
research paper in the American 
' Medical Association Journal. Put 
‘/pimply, we at David Home Inter¬ 
na uomil Career Management may 
soon be able to dispense with our 
lengthy feasibility appraisal for 
clients. Instead, lust accept as 
clients those mea who have /tout . 
Tor excessive urteacid content 
has os its most obvious manifesta¬ 
tion this metabolic disease. 
Sufferers (and potential sufferers) 
from gout who have other more 
tangible proof to offer as to their 
abilities, calibre and ambitions, 
may well find that career manage¬ 
ment is a highly compatible force 
to aid their own plans for sub¬ 
stantial career Improvement. 

Write us in thorough detail, 
prompting a thoughtful, wcitic 
reply. If we- appear to have 
common ground* we will suggest 
a quite noncommittal meeting in 
London or Paris. Internationally 
(and domestically in England) 
career management is proving 
iuclf in daily results for senior, 
skilled men. Not hawking on the 
market, job solicitation, printed 
r&um& and stereotyped sales 
letters. But extraordinarily flexible, 
day-by-day professional, personal 
planning to research, search, 
market and negotiate on your 
behalf 

If your career can now use the 
sophisticated marketing toots and 
wholly personal control oi career 
management... let us know each 
other. Only three rigid points: 
you must be earning above £3.000 
and justifying a good deal more, 
vou must have a high level of 
management, technical or scientific 
skill, you must realise that con¬ 
siderable time • and cost are 
Involved. Ytoo, thd Individual 
vljcnti pgy this cp*L 

DAVID HOME 

GAkUi • management 

10, Sq Henri Pate, Paris 18s. PinAre. 

(II.K./18TO: 1)1(1-3.11) 


British Technical 

; A|«Swp9f! ."s -A 

tin ’Afr&ljitikm manning. 

Brasil 


1 agricultural 
lethods to 

?SWi iin rtonS^Begrte in’Agriculture 
with preferably a Diploma in Tropical 
Agriculture and wide experience ol 
agricultural planning and development 
under tropical and euh-l topical conditions. 
A knowledge of Portuguese would be 
aa advantage. 

8alary: Probably of the order of 
£4.80* a year, according to the 
quallieaUoiM and experience of the 
selected candidate, subject to British 
income Tai, plus a variable nou-taxable 
foreign service allowance of £530 (Mingle), 
£835 (married unaccompanied) or £570 
(married accompanied! a year. 
Kntertaiameat allowance £35* p.a. 
Education allowanced. PagaagSM provided. 
Aoaemmodetton avaUable. 13 months' 
contract. 

Candidates, who should be nationals of 
the United Kingdom or the Republic of 
Irelaud. should write for further derails 
Riving tun name and brief particulars of 
qualidcations and experience, quoting 
RC 21.1/33 04. to: 

Appoln^ienta Officer, 

MjNlS- mjr OP OVFJMSAa 

lErasr* 

mag Place. 

London, S W.l. 


University of Glasgow 

Scholarships for Advanced 
Study in Arts 



• Di VLu>piNC4 technology is opening large new markets for the 
industrial products of this company, while its retail products are 
in a market still largely untapped. The company forms part of a 
large European group. 

• thf new Marketing Manager must scire the opportunities pre¬ 

sented by both these fields, to achieve a growth of not less than 
iq% p.a. The aim u to achieve a turnover exceeding by 

1972 . 

• promotion has caused rite vacancy, which requires a man ex¬ 
perienced in the marketing of consumer and industrial products 
or both. He must have managed every aspect of the operation 
from identifying a profitable potential need to launching the pro¬ 
duct and sustaining its growth in the market. 

• a young man is needed, preferably a graduate, who can justify 

a salary of around £4,000. # 

Write in confidence to us as the company’s advisers. Nothing will 
be disclosed without permission. Letters should be addressed to 
E. (I. I or roster. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

• ntiEcriOM li o 

IO H AI AM M ill IT ON DON Wl 


I Tha University oi Glusuow uil«is three 
Brholai snips ul E'liii} u scat. mtli umiMdon 
ul lees unu tenable tm two jeais I rout 
October, 19(10 to graduates holding good 
Huouihg degrees gf Plbcv UuivefMiieh alio 
pnmoai to puroiis full tun* aduacej study 
orTgwSffab lb subjgcu (ailing within me 
Faculty of Arts (Cin&MCS, Seaut.c Lit im Mages, 
fcngludi, Fren.-li. German, liahun. lilt* panic 
Biddle*. CeltiO Language*. SUv«»nn Lamraaie-s 
Mounding vfctti languages, Ph.ioaopbv. History, 
Music. PMVclmni^y. Economic*. Polinoti, 
MutheinuMcH and (Jcogiuph.. 1 . 

The Scholara will be requ.ied to com* 

Into residence ut Glj.vraw and to puisue 
Chair work undo mpei vibinn 111 Hi • University . 
during term-time. Applh-anunK will be 
considered from candKkitN a ho hope to 
obtain their uuuhl.vnv; d'.-nn**. m tune to 
begin lealdenu- at t.lrsTo,,’ in Onubei. IiHI€. 
t r iacnoe bit iim u Hf apphtuinU who 
art enter mg upon pot/grid net* itudlta tor 
Uib ftrit timt. 

Candida tea should apply to the Clerk to 
the Faculty oi Arts not Inlet rhun March 31st, 
giving lull and cluur pnrttculuis of the ftudy J 
which they propose and of their pievious 
aowdomie esiw. Two referees should bo 
asked to send direct to the UntveiMty 
t—UnmnuU*. rutohMi xo the applicant’* 
character and academic ability. 

It is Important that cundidnte.s should 
give detaila of tlieit sutefs* in their Ilnal 
exanUiiujtionti m soon aa the, neults are 
known. They ftt asked to inform the 
jcierk tortile tacttlKv of Arts without drlay. 
Intimation ot the 11 Wards Is nurmelty made 
in Uie month ol August. 


For further 

announcements 

see pages 1181 to 1186 


The University of Sheffield 

Application* tup Invited (nr two RFRFARCH 
srCJDKN(SHIPS tenable In the Faculty ot 
Ails oi Lira nr Kconoinic and Modal btud e- 
oi Architectural Btudies (on non-tcchnoldirieul 
mpi«*.v) . value .C 4?»0 to CbhO pei iiunuui. 

.li rordintt to quMlHIcMtlonfi and research 
experience' open to Rradunte* oi any 
Unit realty. I'artlculara Irom The Registrar, 
rile UntvciNiiy. Sheffield lu 
( lostno (fair Mav 2 nd 


ECONOMICS IN MARKETING 

Star Aluminium, the leading and rapidly expanding 
aluminium foil manufacturers, require a young qualified 
economist with industrial experience in making 
information work in a profit motivated concern. 

Are you proficient in: 


Proofed “ ' ’ 

University of Bradford r 

(BRADFORD INSTITUTE OF TLCHNUUJOff^ 

Department of Management 
and Administration 

APPOINTMENT IN AOOOUNTANOT 


Applications are Invited for teaching 
appointment in Accountancy. Canthdatea 
should have a good Honours Devrea. 
preferably in Economics and a professional 
qualincat-hm. • 

The Department Is rapidly developing Into 
a leading buslnew school and a grant has 
hern received from the Foundation for 
ElanaReuieut Education, 'the suebessful 
applicant wuihave (he opportunity to 
participate in the development of a wide 
rani* of courses at both undergraduate and 
poKtgraduata level aa well as to sustain his 
own research and consultancy. 

Appointments till be made In tha following 

&£ r <Lri7.i« x £85 to £3.183 (ettdency 
bar) x CM to £2.505 per annum; 

AaeutaAt Leotuar, £1£B* s £7*-£ 1,379 

dtif MlarytWlU.be lUed according 
ition sad sspsrlence. Parilculara 

___ttton wrm my be obtained from 

the Registrar. BvaiMliufllate of 
Technology. Bradfmw C to whom they should 
be returned as soon as pomlbla. 

Piolessor T. Kempner would welcome 
provisional conOdentlal enqulrlee from those 
who mlahLbo aaosldaclnc aiasaioL 

aWlloSOTC * 1 .■S.H 11 ron^cry».,7,i " -, . 


Proposed Univsrsity of : 

. Surrey 

mA^gSLA o CUU.LUL OF 

Department of Humanities and 
Social Sciences 

Applications are Invited lor the following 
pasts In the Department tenable from 
September l, UNMk. 

One post in ECONOMICS with special 
reference tp quantities inerhud^. The 
soecesstul appllcam will take port in the 
General Btudlea programme watch 
includes teaching Economic* to acre nee 
and engineering undergraduate*. 

One post in SOCIOLOGY. Tha person 
appointed will teach Sociology to studonta 
in the Department and »di paruetpata 
in the General Studies-programme. 

Applicants should be honours urudoates. 
preferably with teaching und research 
experience at a UntveiMty. The grade of 
appointment will be on the Assistant 
Lecturer or lecturer scale according ca 
experience and quahUcations. 8alaiy 
will be at an appropriate point on the 
following scales (both subject to revision 

stun* to *£*1.275 (AsHstant lecturer) 

£1.4*0 X £85 to £2.508 (Lecturer) 
plus £00 Loudon Allowance. 

ApyUcatiohs (no set formi should be 
submitted, together with the ntunes and 
addresses of three referees, to the 
Secretary ot the College, Batieisea Park 
Road. London. S.W.U. by April 4,' 1908. 


^ Profitability studies of existing and potential m(^lqri9, 

^fndhdiaf asieksmems of alternative' marketing 
objectives, 

Evolving forecasting techniques, 

if Collecting and collating market intelligence, 

if Providing a major policy contribution within a 
dynamic marketing organisation responsible for both 
industrial and consumer products? 

If you are. and would life to: . " ■■ * 

4 ■ ' ’ • ' * , .» - -< . ^ . 1 

work for a young Sales Director 
live In the country 

earn a starting salary of £2,500 to £3,000, 



write to: 

The Sales Director, 

Star Aluminium Company Limited, 

07, Penn Road, Wolverhampton, Staffs. 
Tel.: Wolverhampton 27861. 
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MARKET RESEARCH 

Girling Limited have the following vacancies 

ASSISTANT TO MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 

The position is concerned with the psthcrino end enslyslnp of data 
appertaining to the Motor Industry, and involves a great deal of 
contact with the major vehicle manufacturers. The Assistant •» 
expected to conduct investigations into new and existing markets 
with a minimum of supervision and to maintain relations at all 
levels with outside organisations. The work entails some travel within 
the United Kingdom. 

In addition tha successful applicant will be encouraged to undertake 
research into forecasting methods and allied subjects. 

The Job requlremonts are a good degree In Economics with some 
experience of market research either with a vgjilcls manufacturer or 
engineering company. 

SALES FORECASTING PLANNER 

This position involves the preparation of long and short term forecasts 
for the sale of the Company's products. These will be prepared within 
the overall framework of forecasts prepared by the Market Research 
section, but the planner will be expected to contribute to the study 
of forecasting methoda continuously undertaken within the section 
and will liaise with other planning functions. 

Applicants should hold two "A" level passes, one of which should 
be mathematics. Exparlsncc. although deslrablo, Is not essential as 
full training will be given. 

Applications, giving details of career to date, should be addressed 
to The Personnel Manager, 

GIRLING LIMITED 

Kings Road, Tytelav, Birmingham. 11. 



British Standards Institution h * 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

APPOINTMENTS 

The Technical work of B.S.I. is> supported by 
an administrative staff whose work includes 
organisation and personnel matters; policy 
issues related to general co-ordination, inter¬ 
national standards work and the metric change¬ 
over : the administration of arrangements for 
certification marking and other approvals 
schemes either to British Standards or to the 
special requirements of export markets. 

There are vacancies, principally at the basic 
grade of Administrative Officer, but at least 
one other at more senior level. Salaries will 
vary according to qualifications and experience. 
Good leave and pension arrangements. 
Graduates or similarly qualified persons with 
an interest in industrial affairs are invited to 
write to the Establishment Officer, 

British Staridprds Institution 


2 Park Street, 

London, W.l. Reference 1/66. 


Statistical Analyst 

An Interesting vacancy occurs In our 
Purchasing Department for a Statistical 
Analyst whose main responsibilities will 
be the maintenance of records relating 
to bousbt-out components ana Purchase 
pnue investigation. 

Ideally, applicants ahould have an 
engineering background combined with a 
knowledge ol estimating and statistical 
techniques. 

Applications, giving full detalla of 
career to dute. should be addressed to the 
Personnel Malinger. GMIng Limited. 
Kings Road. Tysele.v, Birmingham 11. 


University of Leicester 

I Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited for a Lectureship m 
Assistant Lectureship In the Department of 
Economics. Preference .will be given to 
applicants with an Interest in mathematical 
economics, econometrics or statistics. 

Salary scales (under revision): 

Lecturer, € 1,400-£2.505; Assistant Lec'urei, 
♦: 1.050-£1,275; F.S.B.U. membership. 

Initial salary dependent on qualillcarions 
and experience. 

Furl her particulars from the Regixtrai. to 
whom applications should be sent bv Apiil Gih 


n: □□□□□□□ □□□□□□ltidliLi 1 "idduijl/□□□□□[ 

i OPERATIONAL 
STATISTICS 

A Jeadfag bank requires a high-calibre statistician 
(preferably M.Sc.j. He Will work with economists and 
computer staff bn an ambitious research programme, 
including forecasting, correlation between banking and 
other economic series, staff problems, and simulation 
*“i studies. 

Qualifications and experience should naturally include 
techniques relevant to such research. Experience of 
working with computers is essential. 

.Those recently graduated may apply, but a man in 
his middle or late twenties with commercial experience 
would be preferred. 

Very attractive terms wiH be offered to the man who 
has the right qualifications, and above all is interested 
in actively developing research in a new and 
engrossing field. 

Applications to Box 9E/5M, 
c/o MATHERS & STREETS (CITY) LIMITED. 
110 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. E.C.2. 

{'XJDnanao^rrrorEiTTri/jrii'.iijjnnn'.;* mi 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE Buiiartes in Tran .spurt 
pi uvIdctl by the Rcefc JeUreys Hoad Fund, 
triable trom October. 1!»UB. Value from 
A: *60 to £760 per annum. Further particulars 
from the Registrar, Imperial College. London. 
SWT, Closing date May 15. 1966. 


i The University of 
Lancaster 


Applications are tnvlred lor a twelve 
month M.A. course in Regional Economic* 
•nd Planning to be offered in October, 
1906, at this University, it is hoped 
that Social Science Rercarch Council 
BtudantHhlps will be available. 

Application forma may bo obtained 
from ihe Secretary. University nf 
Lancaster. Balking House. Lancaster. 


for further 

announcements 

see pages 1181 to 1186 


The University of Liverpool 

Applications are invited lor the post of 
Lootuier or Assistant Lecturer in 
ECONOMIC HISTORY in the Department 
of Economics. 

The initial salary will be within the range 
£ 1.050-£ 1,650 per annum according to age, 
quaUflcaUonn and experience. 

Applications, stating nee and qualifications, 
together with the names of three referees, 
should be sent to the Registrar, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, not 
Inter than April 9. I960. Please quote 
Rtf. No RV/467. 


University of Glasgow • 

Institute oj Latin American Studies 


Applications are invited for a Research 
FaUowfihip In Latin American Studies tenable 
in one of the Departments of Hispanic 
Studies. History, (Jeoguphy. Economics, 

Politics and Sociology. 

The appointment may be m,ule at senior 
level at a salary or not more than £1.60(1 
per annum or at Junior level at not less 
than £ 1,200 per annum, together with 
F 0.8 U. provision. 

Candidates need not necessarily have s 
worked picviously In the field of Latin 1 

American Studies but they Nhouhl be 
graduates with go«.d honours degrees who 
wlidt to specialise In this Held. | 

The Fellow will be required to pursue an > 
approved programme ut research and to 
assist in the academic work of the Institute , 
Applications (eight copies) should be 1 
logged, not later than April 13. 1966. with | 
the undersigned, from whom further , 

particulars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. . 

Secretary or the University Court. \ 


BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL 


FRANCE 

If you want lo invest in Real Hslaic. 

buy or rent an apartment, house or 
htingaluw in the Paris urea or on the 

r-rukh Riviera, ask for a free sample copy 
of the monthly Real Estate magazine 

CONSTRUCTION frKANCAISK, 

3 roc du Louvre, 79 Paris I France. 


COINS AND MEDALS. Europe's largest)' 
NutniiinalihiD will purchase CQUecXkim Mid 
choice pieces. Catalogue of Enyllsn Comet 
10s. 6(1. B. A SUABT LTD., <HM Cheat 
.. “ LAN 367T. 


.. . .SLAB? „. 

Poirland Street. London, 


Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studios 

BCHUiKtf LEOPOLDUKRON. 

SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 

Schol.ij-sin , um 1 offered foi iln* following 

M'SMOIIti : 

AMERICAN LAW AND LEGAL 
INSTITUTIONS June 13th to July 9th ' 

THE AMERICAN POLITICAL BYRTEM— 
Jujv 17th to August I3tl) 

THE LITERARY ARTS IN AMERICA— 
August 21st to September 17th 

Lectures and Seminars at tha post ..._ie 

level Admission Is gi anted for evidence ol 
ability and accomplishment. Gencial age 
range 25 to 40. 

fur further information end oppllcatign 
forms, please write promptly to: Balidmvg 
Semlnnr, 38 Upper Brook Street. London, W 1. 

SAVILE ROW CLOTHES. CanceUcd export 
orders direct from eminent tailors Including 
P. O. Anderson. Benson A Clegg, Huntsman, 
Kilgnur A French, etc. Suits, overcoats from 
12 KM. REGENT DRESS CO. (2nd Fluor lift), 
14 Dover Street. Piccadilly. London, W-l. 
HYDe Park 7110. 


TRAVEL 

CRUISE FLNLAND WATERS. Luxurious 
motor cruisers Free Brochure, Map. 4a. 

H. C. Bniilium, Dept. 1C, Cam Road. Camhrkkf. 


HOLIDAY FLATS IN SPAIN. 

Cooks have arrunited 14 days holiday* 
in quality flats on tha Costa Brava and 
Costa Dorada. Travel by air or own 
car, prices from about £30 per person. 
Resorts include Palumos, Piaya dc Aro. 
S’Agaro, Tossa and Llorcr dc Mar. 
Rlunes. CaldetHs Sir yes, Cu la I ell and 
( ambriis Call at any office or write 
statins which resort and type of travel 
interests you to THQS. COOK A SON. 
LTD. (/.Y/C.RO). Berkeley Strew. 
London. W.l 
} T ' a ** ' — i-' -vgi i 
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EDUCATION. AMD COURSES . 


Ustretsky {t^p Pwblia 
COMMERCE 
FACULTY, 

The Department of • 
Business AdminiRration 
announces 

The Wharton "Finance Programme 
on 

The Management of 
Capital Resources 
June 6*17, 1966 

lho ctxine li dtocted to senior 
mamtgomoot. flaanfial cxeti\iij»c* umt 
members of tlie financial profession* 
and will cover the optimum allocation 
and nmoagemem of resources within 
the firm, locfadlng capital budectlim, 
auet rtp fa o c tn c nt, capital structure, 
oo* of capital and overall cash flow 
tnanagetneat. 

Brochure end informoinm .* 

Tfie Administrator. 

Wharton Finance Programme. 
Department of Business 
Administration, 

University College, Dublin 2. 


Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (Scon.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the fifniverstrv 
.•I London. Also Ac odunUncy, tfecreturystilp. 
lag, fiMiing, Banking* insurance. 
Marketing. O-C.E., and many (non evnm) 

ssnuhsarogiBaaBP'.r, 

Write today for detaile or ndvice. 
subjects in erhieh Interabtud. to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 09/21. St. Albans, 
or call at 20 Queen Victoria Street. 

London. E.0.4. City 08ft. 

(Founded lUtk) 


7 —; - ’—i— t~ T - “*r* ‘ ‘ 

: - in 

MMSM MAlUATE SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS STUOIES 

The first post-graduate programme 
in business studies at the London 
Business School will sum on 
Scfrtembct 28. 1966. 

This is a two-year programme 
Open to those, with an honours 
degree granted by a recognised 
university or an equivalent quali¬ 
fication. who arc interested in a 
career in business management. 
Exemption from the first year of 
the programme may be gtatiled to 
suitably qualtduj sludenis. The 
programme leads to the degree ol 
M.Sc. art the- Univoisity o( London. 
The dosing date foi applications 
is May I. 1966. 

The prospectus and application 
forms are available I tout: The 
Registrar. London (hadiialo 
School of Business Studies. 
28 Northumberland Avenue, 
I ondon, W C.2. .... 


ft Yft LEMB ANALYSIS «n<t COMPUTER 
FROT.UAMMINO. Loam Lhojnohtltatltv. n( 
nif.rJorn buMnomt through new 
couiMVi Fur dfttulta write- ICB/tX-pt. 4-'4. 
IMrk>;ite Ruud, H.W.ll 


Tuition at Home 

Wol'fv Hull (E«. 1M4I pmvidr. ! 

. course* tor 0,0.E (nil examining Brno rift), 

! nnd tin- Ix.ndon OnWeniltV Saternul I 

BHc Fi-on . B.A.. B.D.. B Sc . I»I. Q. tlcarc v 
uIm» niplnnms oni| CciliUcittca. I.fK14 WoIm <f , 
Il:«II KiuUenK paNaed HftcKion since 
tuition nbo for Luw. ftluii.Ni mil. Kwiclai ml 1 
•iiitl oilier Piiiteshluuul'bauMiH.. K ft A . etc. 
Modemtc fees. tnMalnitjnij. H ricMifri I 

I'n^ppciir. fioni F, W kiimw Flmciin, 
f: I« K„ l.L ti Pilin ip.it. nept l* Pi. I 

i Wolse.v Hall. Oxlord 
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Postgraduate 

Courses 

at CRANFIELD 

(do$Jgnotod to bo brought within tho Univontty gron/to $y*tom) 

Management 

Studies 


The Department of Production end Industrial Administration 
offer§ one-year end two-year residential postgraduate courses 
Which provide for specialisation in any one of the following 

eufajecte: 

Engineering Management Operational Research 
'Industrial EngihiMrjrM ihjj Administration 
The courses Incluin’jrraMdi/al and group project work, case 
studies and tutorial discussions and provide instruction in 
statistical and computing methods. 

.Students are encouraged to develop thoir own programmes 
of investigation. /,{ h : 

Candidates should be graduates in appropriate subjects or have 
equivalent qualifications. 

AdVfpjl given on financial aid. 

Furthbr Information from: 

Tho RegJotfSr, The College of Aeronautics, 

CranflOld; Decjfdrd 



Paris Opera 
Business Centre 

HOTH AMBASSADOR 

16. Btl. HAUSSMANiY—*9« 

Your Hotel**** in 
the hear! of Paris 

1VI.: PllO*63~74 aitd 94-53 
VI,lo Address; AiubassoUl PARIS 

at FbNt-rtOIDEU, (Pyr Or ) Allitud. 1,800 n". 

f .'.i'W . ; 

,W1*1«wdSuipii)«5«v*orfcMIU«SmWI«.M 49»nd,94 
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} 1 r#,# " : 

: fUff* wines and sensational schhffc^ts j 
tiSlf just opened Hotel Hannover fowwr*** 

^newest hotel welcomes you With a Iranis, 

290 targe arid fftfety rodme/dti^ . . IftS^iven 

» si/nufteneous translation servtok £$Mrty, UtMMRpI tAuisger, 
i DieterlVebr talks a traveler^ :iar^p^ v CaHyoUt trave^agen^ 
f Intercontinental for reservations—confirmed by’Panamac. 

i t\k r ,i& so xtf« r,5^D mxjmt*. 

. f r&\ ; 







s tor the businessman 



KeMe&faveshaetit Services 

A giSifc Australian 

»nd pkm> investment*— 

10 nwwwkknt 


twas 
Act nqw 
in States—and 


tfpwtwitty Australia 

The purpose of thi# 174 page book Is to give 
a factual pml haJapoed picture of the re* 
sources and business opportunities in 
Australia. . 

Aif ''opics freely available upon request. 



IK COMBHML INK OFUSTHttU 


(.BA 


BANK 


iMKVU luavfmmhui ht ykhrk 

bSMHMwvKai:, -T V. 

til Qld Jewry, .Telephone: MET ft 761 

siut /* «u J«n« 

WEST END ERANC.fi 2 

j^TU’cfcjrfilfy, Wi • Telephone: REG 0 G 46 
iikau office: Collin*Street, Melbourne 


Fconomisi 



Binding cases for The Economist ere available 
from EasibihdLtd.The cases are irrstiff, 
dark WueciqthjpQyers, and are gilt-lettefad on 
the spine'; they p^viflftan extremely effective 
and firm faiflding andwillhold13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders* stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited, 

Eandley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.6. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 



Solsabf 
to the 
Guv'ner ... 


"You heard of Spring Grove ? They hire out industrial garments for 
a low weekly hire charge- no capital outlay that way. see. Even 
the hire charge can bo offset against tax. Spring Grove do the lot— 
supply the garments, launder 'em. replace 'em when they wear out. 
So you wouldn't have to do anything and we'd always look smart, 
wouldn't we Sir ?*' 

Well the gtiv ner nods and says: "Pretty good , Sam." 

"And then there's frosh towels I" 

"Fresh owls? ' 

" Towels ." I explain. "Spiing Grove do these Rolomalic towel 
cabinets." 

"Oh yes I've seen them. You know, you may have got something. 
Sam. I'll have a chat to-Spring Grove. How's that sound?" 

"Like an advertisement." I says as 1 wanders out of his office. 



I HAD OFFICE: SPRING GROVE SERVICES 

SPRING GROVE pD.. ISLEWORTH. tyX. ,TU JSlwonfMm 
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Kar> Wat^ ftiy B^^jtneW Wanaj^r of the Ww»tf»us 508- 
room know* ittakesmore 

than supwhi^roammbda^ons wd.'.sart(!ca'^j«ti*^ £ ^»S*; 
criminating trwflars. So, ha gwiaat^talks gj%flhtoth'Au£f» 
engaging al fajjl l; «V rooftop aiupper fclub, snapping plSza, 
full convent^ facilities—not to mention a bedside bar of 

to 

r- ■ ‘ 

jp&nfurr ; 

m cr nmemMeiML 

Onp Of 31. Intercontinental* around theuwoHd. 


Promoting the 
Continued 
Growth of 
Japanese 
Industry 


Japan’s remarkable economic growth has been greatly helped 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its establish¬ 
ment, the bank has been making long-term loans to various 
important enterprises with funds raised through the issuance of 
bank debentures. The bank also engages in foreign business, 
with emphasis on the introduction of foreign capital. 

As a long-term financing specialist, the bank will play an in¬ 
creasingly vital role in Japan’s industrial future. 

m LONG-TERM CREDIT RANK OF JAPAN in 

(Nippon Clankl Shln-yo Olnko) 

Hong Offlcos Otemechl, Tokyo, Jopon 
Now York toprosontotlvo OfVIcoa 
20 Ixckongo Plato, Now York, N.Y. 10009 



experien 


The Bank of Geylon has grown to be the largest bank in the 
island, controlling over 50% of the total bank deposits in 
Ceylon. Enterprising exporters and importers dopend'Upon this 
experience in their trade relations with Ceylon. 

The Bank of Ceylon offers a comprehensive service from up- 
to-the-minute Business Intelligence Reports and Credit. 
Information, to the financing of exports and imports and 
conducting every type of foreign exchange transaction. 

London Offieo: 48-54 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. Phone] 
MONarch 5597-9. 

Foreign Dept.: Bank of Ceylon Budding, York Street, 
Colombo 1. Cables: FORBANK Colombo. 

Central Office: Bank of Ceylon Building, York Street, 
Colombo 1. Cables: HEADBANK Colombo. 




'mZ 


BANK OR CEYLON 

The largest bank in Ceylon with the finest network of local branches 
28 BRANCHES ANDOFFICES IN CEYLON 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INOICtt 


TNI 


c33^'" tiL 

(IfSJ-IOR 


1964 
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Mar. 

9 

418*6, 
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5*24 

m 

10 

419*8 
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5*20 


II 

4(8*9 

417- 

5-S 

m 

14 

416*3 

415 

5 28 

m 

IS 

412*6 

413- 

5*30 

H 

16 

414*7 

414- 

5-28 


High. 421*4 (February 4,1944) 
U», 341 • I (July 5, I94|) 


(ff99«-»00) 
Ord. 

349-8 

351*5 

tt? 

m. 


(Mr *. IMIl 



(jgs 1 ss8B" %}■ ©JijjH- 



TION ITOCKI 


.1940-70 

1940-73 
1945-75 
1976-79 
.1970-00 
..1940-90 

.*993 

.1990-95 
..2008-12 
1952 


HliK 117*11 (February 17,1944) 
Uw* 99*07 Only 29. 1945) 

.Hat. 

16. 


fSi*n 

74»g 

Vli 

mh 

n*< 

« 

_!?**? 


to 1 ’! 

SK* 

S: 

8* 

S- 

8%. 


wgr 

Mv. 16. 

19641 
€9.4. 


4 7 10 
4 12 0 
4 II 
4 II 
4 0 I 
0 7 
7 7 
I 0 
6 4 
I 5 
19 5 
19 0 


13«*%.1965-49 

Bfrmiiucham 4*4%.1467-70 

LCC 1974 

Aurtrati*6%.1974-74 

■ristoi eira.ww# 

New Zealand 6%........ 1976-00 

Northern Rhodoslt 6%... 1970-01 

ICC 6*494..!... 1900-90 

Southern Rhodesia 4< x %.. 1987-92 


g;> if. 

iff 1 

8“ 


afror 1920 4l»a 



Mar. I6j 
1946 


7 3 Of 
YieW 
Mar. 16., 

1966 ^ovet 

ii 


»ft 

2F' 

an 

% 

51/- 
■«/« 
51/* 
tjj 


8ft 

8ft 

JW 

tan*.. 

r *0/* 

17/- 

4l/« 

ift 

ik 

24/6 

18 

£ 


02^ 

8^3 

14/8'j IB/I' 
35/IOi a 24/6 

8 ft 
»£ 
tt 

lift, 

lift!; 

28 
I7/7»1 
*4/71, 

g/fa 

££ 

10/9 
16/10*1 
25/4 
77/3 


R5 

*•: 
4 a 

8*j 6 

4 f 

7*i b 

Vi 

00-48C 

24 c 
I*, a 
4*J6 
II 6 
10 




ftSP!::::::::: 

Martina. 


Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminster *0*.£1 

Australia 0 N. Z.£1 

OOLSA.£1 


Rank «f Montreal... .$10 £23** L , 

8ft 

SC* 

»/ 


Oank of New S. Wales. £1 

Oarclays DCO.£1 

Chartered.£1 

flSttAEtfe:# 

Royal 0k. Canada... .$10 

Standard Oank.£1 

Hambrgs.,...*/- 

Hlll. Samuel.5/- 

Moncagu Trust.5/- j 

SchroXn.£1 1 

Union fMsceunt.£1 


56/- 

41/4 

15/6*4 

51/4 

44/6 

54/9 

44/4 

33/6 


8ft 

71/9* 

40/9 

49/9 

■*f 

ss 


a Lombard 


$1 

27/- 

3?/4* a 


HU m 


WO 

40/- 

49/l*i 

17/3 

19/3 

26/6 

30/3 

46/3 

50/- 


11/9 

l3/7»i 

*3/- 

1 

13/- 

47/3 

B^i 

*0/4 

20 /- 

10/9 

14/10*1 

34/3*4 

41/3 

12/10*, 

14/6 

lf/4 

JOfti 

32/0*4 

35/8*4 


•M lift ' 1 

i:‘ . 

4 a 

4*1 a 
14 a 


S arrington Unkad. .5/- l3/4* 2 * 

8ft 

Scottish ANewc. Brew. £1 40/4 

Watney Mann.5/- 14/9 

Whitbread ‘A*.5/- 14/-* 

BUIUMNO, PAMT. Otc. 

3*ia Associated Portland...£1 56/4 

I e OPB Industries.10/- 25/9 

12 b Richard Certain.5/- 24/6 

Crittall Hope.5/- 0/7*2 

International Paints . .4/- 14/1 O'a 

London Orlck.5/- 23/3 

gj|bjJjertlaed.$/- 24/1 *t 

Albright* Wilson...5/- 23/3 

Borax Defd.5/- 19/4*2 

Fitons.£1 53/6 

ICI.£1 45/3 

Monsanto.5/- 13/6 

DRAP8RY « STORES 
Spots Pure Drug....5/- 16/- 
Moncaiue Burton... 10/- 25/6 

Debenhams.10/— 33/3* 

Grattan Warehouse* .5/- 31/4* 
GUS ‘A’. 5/- 43/- 


2 b 

(i 


10 a 
5 a 

6*lO 

3>4« 
10 b 


12 a 
7 b 
6*4-01 
IS a 
25 a 


t? 
12/6 
35/Hi 
40/4* 
50/3 
10/4*2 

$ 

lift*, 

aft, 
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l4/7*i* 

14/4'J 

SI/4 

ft- 

15/4*1 

21 /- 

2I/I*4 # 

Ii/I0*i 

H* 

tip’ 

15/4*2 

24/3 

34/l*i 

44/9 

49/- 


47/IO'i 
50/3 
18/3* 
42/- 
71/4 
49/- 
, 48/6 

HK 

43/9 

ST 

Q9*l 


/4 
!»/♦ 
35/- 
•9/6 
49/9 
10/3 
lf/IO*i 

lift,. 

UP, 

OR 

17/4 

59/4 

l4/7*i 

l4/4»a 

51/3 

22/9 

2T/7», 

6/1*2 

14/6 

21 /- 

21/- 

10/9 

18/6 

41/1*2 

42/1*1 

14/9 

18/1 *1 

24/3 

33/6 

44/3 

48/9 


4-1 

4-6 

W 

4- 9 
43 
4*9 
4*2 
3*2 

3- 9 

5- 3 
4 1 

4- 6 

4- 2 

3- 0 

4 0 
4*2 
41 

3 4 
14 

50 
7-3 
6 4 

5 9 

5- 5 

5 1 
5-4 
55 

4 0 

4- 7 

5- 5 

5- 4 

3 9 
4-8 

4- 4 

6 5 

6- 9 

4 9 

5- 6 

5 4 
4-3 

51 
5*9 
51 

35 

3- 7 

4- 5 

Vf 


30/- 

7/9 

tt, 

assk 

tt* 

82/14 

15/9 

35/3 

M/14 


8ft, 

M/4, 

11/7, 

c 

"Si 

w 

2ft 

8ft, 

ilF' 

*.% 

15ft:; 

»/» 

4ft 

aft” 

aft!; 

8ft 

30/4 
10/4*1 
14/3 * 

21 /- 

6 / 8*4 

33/4*1 

9/- 

7/3 

•/I0*i 

90/4 

25/9 

24 /- 

12/- 

28/9 

4/3 


%i gaSKTX:;::*:. 

• a All...£1 

12 a £1 

5 e Ownptea Park letee .§/- 

• a f W ert AW tenqalen...5/- 

6 a inglUb f Metric.. 

5 a f e n eral6*ectric......£l 

5*|« GTA^Rarabii........£1 

■“ * ^"' s Lamb Warts. 108. 

....£1 


3* 4 e Swan Hunter_ 

2 e John Th o s n es o n .... .5/- 
182a Coventry Gauge.... 10/— 

t7* a b Alfred Herbert.£1 

7*io Allied lronfoenden.,5/- 

15 b Averyt.5/- 

S0 e 05A.10/- 

10 e George Cohae.5/- 

11 e Davy-Ashmere.5/- 

e Guest^Kebn ..£1 

e Head Wright***.....5/- 

74* Metal Box.£1 

e Ransomo 0 Marios.. .5/- 

e Renold Chtfni.£1 

. e Tube Invertsnenti.£1 

2*20 Vickers.£1 

7 e Ward (Thea. W.).£1 

13 e Wellman fng. Corpn. 5/- 
5 0 WoedaH-Oeckham.. .5/- 
8000 8 VOBMQB 
13 e Allied Suepliert.... 10/- 
20 e Assoc. British Foods.. I/- 

64 a Oevril.£1 

94*i4b OrookeOondV.5/- 

II e FhchLoveN.2/6 

24 * international Slopes..5/- 

0*i b I. Lyons ‘A*.£1 

I0*a b ianks-Hoels.10/- 

7 b Reckitt 0 Colman.. 10/- 

10 * Spiders.5/- 

2 * TgteOLyle.£1 

Tosco Storm.t/- 

.5/- 
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FONCIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 
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*7 
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•5 
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free. 
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Aluminium... 
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_Brewer's. 
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Can. Pac. Rly.. 
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Imperial Oil.. 
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Power Corpn. 
'teal of Canada 
‘rana.Cin.Pipa 
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y* 
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24*4 
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if 
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A.K.U.. 

Amatar.Rnt.Bk. I 

354*. Blloekorf. ___ _ 
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Yen Yen 
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, Aost. Con. Inda. 5*50 5-48 Hitachi...... IQ 79 
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Dividend) ORDINARY 
|(«)^le)j BTOCKB 
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\& 
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M 
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ir 
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Imperial Tobacco... 
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, Britannic. 

I CommaHcal Union . 
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Donors) Accidont.. 
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ft* 
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BirfloM .5/- 

Britiah Motor.5/- 

Jeguar Gw* ‘A'... ,5/- 
moMi Motors ‘A* ,4/- 

Lovlsnd Motors.. . ,el 

Bristol Aeroplane. W- 
Mawfcer SJddaley. ..£1 

Rolls-koyce.£1 

Dowty Croup.10/- 

Donlop Rubbor .... 10/— 

lostph Lucas.£1 

Triplex Holdings ... 10/- 
NNR 0 NEWSPAPERS 

Flnancit Nows.5/- 

flnancial Tunas.5/- 

Intarnat. Publishing. .5/- 
News. of the Wbrid.. 5/- 
W.H. Smith A Son ‘A\£| 

Thomson Org’n.5/- 

Bowatar Paper. £1 

British Printing.5/- 

Bunil Pulp.5/- 

Rtad Paper.£1 

W^jiniTttpi. £1 

Colville*.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Scaol.£1 

South Durham.£1 

Staol Co. of Walas. 
Stswaru 0 Uords.. 

John Summon .... 

United Stool . 

.. _ JS 

Assoc. British Picture. 5/- 
Aaoc. Television 'A*. 5/- 

Wm. Baird.£1 

Boocham Group.5/- 

Boobers. 10 /- 

British Match.£1 

British Oxygen.5/- 

Britlah Ropes.5/- 

Butlin'i ..I/- 

De La Rue.10/- 

Dragaa. 5/- 

Gostatner 'A*.5/- 

Gtaxo.10/- 

Harrison A Cr. Defd... £1 , 
Hoover 'A*.5/- j 
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Z'/C 

mb 

49/9* 

s 

Si 

% 

10/3 

13/0 

30/0 

7/9*4 

S? 

45/3 

15/7*2 

28/7',* 

30/0*4 

22/3 

41/- 

01/- 

18/7*2 

24/3 
01/9 
21 / 0 * 
54/9 
12/9 
30/3 
04/0 | 

50/J , 

31/9 ! 

22/9 I 
21 / 10*2 
20/9 ; 

2 J/b* : 
2*/7', I 
29/6 I 
29/7', I 

28/9 ! 

21/-* I 
30/0 J 
27/0 
2 I/I'i-, 
34/-* | 

: 

15/9* 
22/9 
37/0 ' 

52/3 j 
39/9* 


Sfl 1 ’! 

04/0 ( 

44/0 

101/3 

49/0 

33/0 

| s\Vi 

37/i 

35/0 

72/3 

10/3* 

13/1*1 

%‘*i 

W 

37/4«i 

42/0* 

15/3 

29/l'a 

30/9 

22 / 1*1 

40/0 

59/0* 

18/1',* 

23/9 

02 /- 

21/0 

55/9 

12 / 1*2 

35/0* 

0J/4*i* 

49/9 

32/Mj 

22/4*, 

20/9 

19/9 

23/iO'i 

29/0 

29/1'i 

29/3 

29/1», 
21/0 
30/- 
27/0 
21 / 1 ', 
34/- 
9/H* 
13/0* 
9/io',: 
27/10'j 
15/9 
22/3 
37/6 
51/- 
39/0 j 


5 3 
(71) 

6- 7 

4-3 

SI 

3-4 

3- 8 

4- 0 
2-4 
4-1 
4-3 
3 0 
4-9 
5*2 

31 

7- 0 

2- 9 
2-1 

4- 4 

7- 1 
0-4 

5- 2 
5-9 
5 4 
5-4 
(5-4) 

3- 1 

3- 2 
$8 
0 3 

4- 0 
0*5 

5- 4 

5-4 

SO 

100 
12 - S 
39 
I? 2 

8- 4 
8-5 
10-9 
10 3 

5-2 
5 2 


! 1-8 
; 2-i 

I M 



102/0 

48/0 

20/9 

38/9 

10/0 


85/0 

27/1*1 V 

Wr. 1 

12/3 i 


23/1*1 10/- , 

34/7* t 2t/H« 

13/0 11/4*2 ; 

24/4*i 18/3 ! 

18/- 15/1*2 I 

25/41, 21/1*1 ! 

43/7 f 34/9*4 
r " : 30/- 


u 


1- 9 

10 

3-9 

2 - 6 
20 
1-7 
1-9 
1-9 
1-8 
1-9 


2 9 
2-7 
18 
1-7 
20 
1-4 
10 

4-5 

I 5 
15 

0-4 
I 0-7 


S 


^21/3 238/9 

24/1*1 ! 17/- I 

10/- j 80/0 
, 46/3 | 98/9 

116/3 91/10*2 

153/9 '121/3 

'45/7*2 101/10*2 
M/ 10 'i 00 /- 

(230/3 198/9 

75/- I 38/- 
15/3 11/3 

74/- 54/3 

93/9 i 142/0 

|R2I0 ,5154 

24/4' 14/- 

35/1' 24/3 

21/0 1 11/9 


Hudson's 84/ ..'.. 

1CT,..'. . ..,£!' 

Mecca 'A'.;..,.5/- 

National Canning ,...£! 

Pillar Hldg. 2b 

Powell Duffryn .... 10/- 
Rank Organisation... 5/- 

Staatlay ... . . 5/- 

Thomaa Tilling . .. ,4/- 

Turntr A No wall _ £1 

Unilover ..5/- 

Unilevar NV.12 fl. 

United Glass.5/- 

NINES 

Anglo-American-10/- 

Chartar Com..5/- 

Consolid. Gold Fields. £ I 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/0 
Free Sun Gaduld.. .5/- 
W. Driefontein . .. 10/- 
Wastarn Deep 'A' 
Western Holt ling* . 

Roan Selection Tst. 
Tanganyika Cons... 

Z. Anglo*Amer.10/- 

De Bears Defd Reg... 5/- 
Intemat. Nickel . .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoli.5/- 



92/3 102/- 

44/3 127/9 

17/- | 18/0 

29/l‘i i 35/4*2 
M/IO'ii 13/3 
' 21 / 1*2 

12/0 

SS J 

30/0 
7 ** l4 
M/3 


. 19/4*2 
! 24/6 

1 I9/0V 

' 42/- 

! X 

1 ii/i'i 

'271/3* 

19/7*2 

95/9* 


|3IO/3 
1 24/-* 
115/3 
130/10*2 115/- 
108/9 108/9 


£1 

: S £i 

10 /- 


2-9 
! 2-1 


44/- 

21/9 

18/3*4 

37/7 ' 2 
57/- ; 

32/0 

42/J 
18/7', 
72/9 
66/3 ! 

21 / 10*1 
11/7*, 
47/0 
14/2‘a ■ 
16 /- 

27/- 


15/- | 

10/9 ! 

13/3 I 
29/3 
44/1'j 
24/0 

33/- ; 

I7/I0'i 
18/3 
50/- 1 

16/7*4 
10/2*4 i 
30/4*2 i 

9/11*4 

10/9 


Nil b Anglo Norness .£1 

■ J r nt. A Com'wealth. 10 /- 

2 *,o I Cunard. £1 

II c : Furness Withy. £1 

7*i b I Ocean Steam.£1 

7 b ! P A O Defd.£1 

1 TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£ I 

Carrington A Dew list 5/- 

Conrtauldi.5/- 

West Riding Wonted £1 

Woolt oinben. £| 

Calico Printer*..5/- 

Co 4 ts. Paeons A 8 .. i I 
English Sewing Onwn 5/- ■ 
Viyelln Int. .. .. 5/- . 

TRUSTS A PROPERTY ' 
Alliance Trust.5/- 


/ b 
15', a 
18*1 n 
12 b 
4<>« 
8 n 
4*4 n 
7*, b 
15 t 


128/9* 

113/9 
i 78/1*1 
213/9* 

1 40/- 
i 12/3 
I 57/9* 
.151/1*2* 

WAh 

34/3 
19/- 
I5/3 3 4 
' 30/- 

27/4'i 

39/0 
14/3 
19/- 
I 54/6 
I 19/10'j 
' 10/9*4 
40/9 , 

i 10/5*4 , 
14/-* 


10070 

27/7*1 

»/* 

\W' i 
ifip 

»o/V* 2 *i 

321/3 
. 23/3 
110 /- 
110/3 
'108/9 
130/10*2 
143/1*2 
, 81/3 
230/- 
1 08/3 

2l/7*i 
i 33/9 
17/3 


.140/- 
'145/7*2 
84/4*i 
^33/9 
00/9 
I5/-0 
, 03/0 
193/9 
9197* 

20 / 10 * 2 ' 

35/1*2 
•7/3 

20/9 | 19/3 

20/7*2 21/- 

15/6*4 14/9 

vwa ! 29/9 
51/9 
28/4*, 

39/9 
• 8 / 1*2 
20/9 
03/9 
18/ 3 

•1/6*4 
43/10*2 

• 3/3 

• 5/3 

: 26/- 


30/0 i *»/ * 
52/-* I 51/9 
28/3* ! 28/4*, 

39/4*1 
• 8 /l*a , 

20/7*2 
04/- , 

•9/Mi*. 

• 2 /- | 

42/0*4 . 
13/5*4*' 

•5/3 3 4 


i:’o 

« 

4- 9 
5 2 
3 a 5 
5 2 
01 
51 

5- 5 
5-9 
4*2 
3*4 

7- 2 

3*7 

5-7 

5 6 
00 

3- 7 

8 8 

1:P 

70 

9'lh 

51 
I4'6h 

5 2 
2 8 
9*7 
5 2 

8- 7 

2 1 
5 7 
0 8 
7-4 
5 4 
7 0 

0 0 

4- 8 
00 
1-6 

7-7 
0 9 
0*2 
S‘7 
4-9 

40 


1*9 
1-5 
1-6 
10 
• 0 
1-9 
1-3 
30 
30 
0-8 


1- 4 

2- 5 
30 
1-2 
1*7 
4 9 
1-2 
1*2 

1- 4 
I* 

2 - 2 

• •4 
20 
10 


(6 7) 

2 4 

5//4'i 

45/T'i 

25 o 

BET A' Defd. . 

• 5/- 

49/104 

54/10', 

W/9 ! 5-7 

(4-2) 

1-5 

18/0 

j 14/9 

04 a 

Cable A Wireless.. 

..5/- 

18/0 

10/10*2 

: 10/4*, 41 

8 1 

2-1 

17/9 

' 13/54 

9 a 

Philip Hill .. .. 

5/- 

15/0 

16/6* 

I 10/1*2 50 

00 

1-9 

33/9 

15/t 

IS*, b 

Industrial A General 5/- 

29/9 

32/3 

31/10*2 4-2 

5-9 

II 

29//*, 

V.3/7'1 

12', a 1 City Centre Prop* 

5/- 

27/71, 

27/6 

27/5*4 1 5-5 

5 9 

18 

64/3 

47/9 

8 ci 

City loud. Real Prop. £1 

53/0 

03/6 

62/10'] 1 51 


1-2 

18/9 

15/ ■ 

3 » 

Land Securities. 

10/- 

15/10*2 

17/3 

17/3 4-5 


17 

1*/- 

, 71//4 j 

B»,ci 

Lend. Cnty, Freehld. 10/- 

24/9 

28/9 

1 28/4* 2 0-5 


29 




TEA A RUBBER 






2-7 

S2/6 

40/6 1 

t22',b 

Cons. Tea A Lands. 

..11 

43/- 

I 52 b 

52/3 i 10-3 


18 

iS/J 

; » 2 /o 1 

Nil u 

Jokai (Assam) ... . 

..£1 

20/9 

! 13/3 

13/- | 15-7 


21 

J//'l 

• 2/54 

10*120 

Highlands A Lowland* 2/- 

3/0*4 

3/7', 

3/7*1 j II 5 

.?•* ! 

15 

J/10'i 

: 2 / 114 : 

5 0 

London Asiatic ... 

2/- 

3/7*1 

3/I04 

3/10*2 j 


1-8 
2 0 
0-7 

1*7 

2-0 

-1-7 

15 

10 

1*8 

1-7 

1-8 

20 

12 

1-7 

1-5 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1 !:! 

• •5 
1-5 
1-5 
1-7 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Mar. , "Mar.' 
9 10 

9 S 


Atch. Topeka.. 
Can. Pacific ... 


Union Pacific.. 
Amar. Electric. 
Am. Tat. A Tel. 
Cons, Edison .. 
Int. Tal. A Tci.. 


Aluminium.. 
Amen, Can. 


% 


Bath. Steal 
Booing. 


Chrysler .. 

Col. Palmolive. 
CrowtcZallar . 
Distillers-Saag. 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical. 

Du Pont. 

East Kodak.... 


38*t 30', 

$0* t 503. 

65*4 00 

4IH 39*4 
38*g 39*2 

50*2 577 

2* SU 
*■ S’* 

34*| 
, 52*; 

71*4 72 

91*4 91*4 

E5*t BMi 

,35*4 35*4 

'I49*g 149*4 
70*4 70*a 

53*4 52*i 

25*i 25l 4 

50*| 52 

34*2 39*4 

^ R 

211*4 
110*, 
51 *. 


Gan. Electric .. 
General Foods 
General Motors 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 


1064 
• 77 
l 974 


Money Market Indicators 


1064 

70»! 

90*, 


220 
1)17 
I 517, 


Int. Bus. Mach. 
Int. Harvester.. 
Inter. Nickel .. 
Inter. Paper ... 

Kennacott. 

Litton Inds. ... 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distiller* . 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn. . 
Span Roebuck 
Shell Oil .. .. 
Socony-Mobtl . 
Stand. Oil Ind. 
Stand Oil H)- 
UntomCarbide 

U.S. Steal. 

West Electric .. 
Woolworth — 
Xerox . 


444 42', 

>! 51 *s 52*4 
. 44*4 , 414* 
.I506'i 500 
47*, 40/ ft 

I 91 914 

31 31 

.125 120*2 

1 74*4 71*4 

80*i 791, 

I 33 32*4 

.1 00*4 55*4 

: 03 02*2 

514' 50*4 
! 504 57*4 
"i 594 j 58 
■ f 85 85*4 

.! 42*4 424 

, 76*4 75*4 

04*4 027, 

49*2 IB*, 

624 004 
28*. 27*, 


The existing margin in New York's favour on exchanges oi thrce-niuuth Euro-dollar deposits and 
United Kingdom local authority deposits rose by i oi a percentage point to -h per cent on a 
i-point increase to an luiprccedeuird per cent in the rate on three-mouths* iiuro-dollar deposits. 
This more than off-set a drop of about j \ point in the aniiuul interest cost of forward cover. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) < 


91-Day 


Data 

Tander 


' 12 Z 


Standard and Poor’s Indicat (1941-43™ 10). 


I960 

425 

Industrials 

Yield 

7. 

Govt. 

Bonds 

Yield 

% 

Fab. 14 

99-62 

2*90 

81 *95 

- 4-69 

.. 23 . 

97*80 

3*04 

81 a 8S 

4-70 

riarcb 2 

BS-41 

3*12 

81*29 

4-70 

■1 9 

90*14 

314 

8170 

4-71 

- M > 

.. t«*B9 

- 

3*19 

82-23 

4-00 


" 7965 ’ 
Mar. 12 

Oct. 22 
„ 29 

Nov. S 
.. 12 
.. *9 
.. 20 

Oac. 3 
.. 10 
„ *7 
.. 23 
„ 31 

I960 
Jan. 7 
.. 14 
.. 21 
» 28 


Fab. 


4 

M il 
* M 18 
.. 25 

Mar. 4 
H 

*6f» 


Offered 

Applied 

Average 
rate of 
Allotment 

! Allotted! 
at Man. 
Rate 

"Yf-Doy - 

190 0 

403.8 

! *27 

— ar - 

1 10 

T 

180-0 

300-S 

109 

0-62 

40 

180 0 

418-7 

108 

9-59 

tl 

180-0 

323 7 

109 

2 0/ 

35 

200-0 

416-7 

109 

4 09 

23 

180-0 

319-0 

109 

2-90 

28 

180 0 

382 1 

*07 

10 72 

54 

180-0 

414-1 

107 

5 32 

10 

190 0 

337 4 

109 

4-04 

40 

190 0 

310-9 

110 

3-74 

49 

180 0 

345-1 

110 

5 88 

41 

180 0 

372 6 

. MO 

S 08 

20 

1700 

287-9 

! no 

5 20 

41 

1700 

337 0 

: 109 

9 73 

48 

160-0 

305 1 

; 109 

8 33 

20 

150-0 

300 2 

1 109 

8 03 


150 0 

I 287-9 

110 

1*22 

25 

150 0 

289 0 

III 

3; 91 

19 

100-0 

1 311 5 

M2 

1 90 

18 

100-0 

304-4 

112 

4/8 

21 

170-0 

332-7 

M2 

4 49 

19 

200-0 

413-9 

112 

2-20 

40 


Tha <4kr 


> par cant, higher tandan 
fvr aMi wm waa for £11 


'C 


Tundar 

Itvua 

Out* 

•lauding 


2.350 0 

2.590 0 

2.590 0 

2^90*0 
2.530 0 
2,5300 
2.500 0 

2,480 0 
2,450 0 
2.420 0 
7.410 0 
2,400 0 


2.390 0 
2,370 0 
2.300 0 
2.340 0 

1.3100 
2.280 0 
2,230 0 
2,2l0'0 

2.198-8 

2,f88 0 


■Rottad In futl. 
YNDq * htth. 


KEY MDNEY 
London 


__ Rale 
7%. i/0/05) 
Dapoait ratoai 
7 days* noiica: 
Clearing banka ... 
Dhcuunt homes.. 

■ Local authorities 
J inoniha' fined: 


AND 


4 

4 


* 04 

Finance houses ... 07, 

Call itibhvy. 

Clearing: bunks'mum 1>, 
Day-to-day spiead 3*,-5 
Harkat dike wont ratal 

(J months): 

Treasury brill .... 9*, 

Bank bills . 5'3„-0 

Fine wade bilk.... 7-7*2 
Buro-dtrlUr dayoiitSi 

/ days' notice. 5>,-54 

3 mouths'.* 5*2-0 


ARSITRASE RATES 
March • 

■uro-aterllftf depoalta: 

(in Parfa): % 

2 days’ notice.... 54 - 6*4 

3 months'.. 0«g-7 

NBW YORK 
Troaeury bllla: 

March 9 . 4 02 

March 10. 4-72 

MuHidt popor: 

Bank bills ... 4-H 

Certs, of deposit.. 5-25 
Bterllng: 

Spot rate. 2-79VH* 

Forward rate (3 

months'). **,,-* *^ 

Forward cover 
(3 months'): 

Annual int. cost .. I*si-I 

Investment Currency: 
Investment 9., 

Security £..., * 14 % c 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 


In favour or 

Last weak; This week: 
N. York 4 N. York 4 


lYeahury bill*. 

Buronlollar/UK local auM* 

•rlty Ionite. 

Buro-dolInra/BuroteCarline 

OiffrrsritirAs "In rates an C/9 assets, adjusted for the coat of 
farwerd eschenga caver.' 


N. York 
London 


»,* N. York y, 4 
4 N. York i (l 

















































Do you know that we also know how to use it and all the other 
petroleum chemical building blocks ? 

Stone 8- Webster have recently completed, or are currently engaged 
upon, plants to produce the following: 

★ Alpha Olefines ★ Butadiene 

★ Nylon ★ Chlorine Gr Caustic Soda 

★ Vinyl Chloride & P.V.C. * Isopropyl Alcohol 

if Acetone 

★ Ethylene Oxide & Glycols * Diacetone Alcohol 

★ Normal Paraffins * Aromatics 

★ Mesityl Oxide & Methylisobutyl Ketone 

STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERIMG LIMITED. 

20 RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 





What makes It ring? 


In 80 countries the answer Is ITT. 

Over 13 million lines of ITT 
automatic telephone switching 
equipment have been delivered 
for service In public networks, 
more than 9 million of them in 
Western Europe alone. 

Many ITT companies also produce 
equipment for private telephone 
services. The new radio and 
television center in Paris, for 
example, is equipped with a 
2000-line ITT private exchange. 

The PABX of the Bayerische 
Gemeindebank in Munich, 


Germany, features 600 extensions 
equipped with ITT push-button 
telephones. Many interconnected 
ITT exchanges serve the 
continent’s largest mail-order 
house. London Airport and 
the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority use ITT 
private exchanges. 

And so do hotels, stores, 
universities, public utilities and 
countless business houses 
and industrial plants of all 
kinds and sizes. 

ITT companies in Europe are 
some of the most famous in 
telephony. Companies such as 
Bell Telephone Manufacturing 


Company, Belgium; CGCT, France; 
FACE Standard, Italy; SEL, 
Germany; STC, Great Britain. 

They help to make 
ITT the world’s largest 
International supplier of electronic 
and telecommunication equipment. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. European 
Headquarters: 11 Boulevard de 
I’Empereur, Brussels 1, Belgium. 


itt In feirepa sine* 1S44 / swp toy l n t mow than UVNO S urttp san* 30 com- B B B 
panics / no plants / manwttctiMtoif In virtually smty country lafMt Strap* 






THE ECONOMIST MARCH 26> tm HH 



Sixt-~The*$ isa cootfsuiivnpri iii your «ith« A . 
mcnt on pegt ifffipt yourMAtch 19 th itfy*' 
that * nothing' it done toseethat guaraift- 
iced prices designed to give kps efficient 
farmers a fair living do not also mean 
whacking profits for the big and efficient 
(which they do) ”, with the statement On page 
1148 that M thc high cost and rising shortage 
of farm labour gives farmers the Incentive to 
try anything that looks as if it might reduce 
labour costs and increase labour pro¬ 
ductivity.” The latter article says that this 
is true even of “ miserably small farmers.*’ 

You assert but do not provide evidence for 
the suggestion that the larger farmers make 
“ whacking profits.” For the year 1964-65 
the independently audited National Farmers* 
Union farm accounts scheme included 89 
arable farms, averaging 553 acres, and it was 
established that their net income, to cover 
the return to the farmer for his personal 
management and labour services as well as 
interest on his capital investment, averaged 
£ 3 , 302 . We estimate that the capital invest¬ 
ment on these holdings (excluding land and 
buildings) averaged over £ 29 , 000 . Allowing 
only a modest return of 10 per cent on this 
capital (The Economist a few weeks ago 
stated that private indusefy pitied at a 12 
per cent to 15 per cent rate), only about £400 
was earned to cover the farmers* management 
and labour effort. Similar figures can be 
quoted for the larger farms in the dairying 
and livestock sections of the industry. 

The truth is that those who make the alle¬ 
gations of the kind in your article tend to 
look at the absolute figure of net income and 
to ignore the large sums of capital invested 
in these holdings. 

In an earlier article (February 26 th) you 
argued that too much emphasis was given to 
the concept of “agricultural net income.” 
May I respectfully point out that at the 
annual review a close examination is made 
of the financial position of different types 
and sizes of farms engaged in the production 
of the commodities covered by the review? 
Such scrutiny reveals that the suggestion that 
only small farmers are earning an inadequate 
return is a popular myth. 

Incidentally, the effect of the review will 
be to raise farm prices generally by only 
about ij per cent. This week The 
Economist’s price goes up by 25 per cent! — 
Yours faithfully, Asher Winkgarten 

The National Farmers’ Union 

London, SWi 

Hampstead 

Sm—Many people (including four members 
of The Economist's staff) have expressed 
their astonished disagreement at your attempt 
to endorse Mr Brooke for Hampstead instead 
of Mr Ben Whitaker (March 19 th). Mr 
Whitaker has worked actively for many of 
the radical policies that The Economist advo¬ 
cates—including especially those regarding 
Rhodesia and law reform. By contrast Mr 
Brooke’s platform is a dispiriting combination 
of the SelWyrr Lloyd line on Rhodesia and 
strict itnmigram control. He also, you will 


' principle of indepen* 

‘ <acjht inquiries J jmi% allegations against the 
fig&ce hr . WhiOT - your paper and Mr 
wW*aktfr hav& £ti&$iftigncd for years. To dcs* 
cribe Mr Brook#';!!# a radical is an abuse of 
language.— Ycraft faithfully, Philip Turner 
fymdon, HW6' 

a 

Silt— Hampstead Liberals have no objections 
to your comment on Mr Ben Whitaker, but 
we are disappointed to see no reference to 
the possibility of voting for Mrs Renee 
Soskin. Yoii yourself find Mr Henry 
Brooke*s record as Home Secretary unsatis¬ 
factory, and it is deeds in office which go 
down in the history books. And he still 
preaches “ strict control of immigration.” 

I suggest that Mrs Soskin’s election 
address offers an attractive alternative to the 
devil and the deep blue sea.—Yours 
faithfully, George Wii i eti 

London , NW 3 

Mr Heath 

Sir—M r Charles Armstrong (March 12 th) 
says that Mr Heath displayed a lack ot 
political wisdom in persevering with the 
abolition of resale price maintenance just 
before the 1964 election, and again in failing 
to oppose Mr Wilson's policies on Rhodesia. 
In Mr Armstrong’s view therefore Mr Heath 
should have put political expediency belore 
honest judgment. Fortunately we have a 
political leader who has the courage to do 
what he believes to be right rather than what 
is possibly in the interests of short-term party 
gain. If the floating vote is intelligent—as 
it is by repute—it is precisely this son of 
action which will enable Mr Heath to collect 
it.—Yours faithfully, T. A. J. Nicholson 
Reading, Berkshire 



climate of 
$ '#bis£d break down, 
fbr &ch side would 
State of mutual 
toasts already, 
nation muse 
take, up,Mr Roswell Gilpntric’s point. They 
should urge the United State# and the Soviet 
Union to. meet, in Geneva to conclude a 
moratorium on. anti'tnissHc deployment. 
Such a moratorium would be in the interests 
of the United States, Russia and the world.— 
Yours faithfully, Thomas A. Hockin 

Harvard University, Massachusetts 


International Bond 
Market 

Sir—A s the author of the proposal concern* 
ing the international bond market referred to 
in your issue of February 26 th, I feel I 
should not let The Economist bear the full 
brunt of the criticisms contained in Mr 
Strausi’s letter published in your issue of 
March 12 th. 

The fact that H the type of investor who 
buys bonds usually does not wish to pur* 
chase equities,” as Mr Strauss correctly 
points out, is not, I think, a valid criticism 
of my proposal, far from it. In fact it is 
the very cornerstone of my suggestion, which 
aims at taking the heat off the badly strained 
international bond market, by recruiting new 
suppliers of funds with the offer of forms of 
placement other than bonds. Even the con¬ 
vertible debentures which seemed so popular 
have suffered badly from the recent events 
in Wall Street. Would this not be the time 
to try a new tack, by the flotation of share 
issues? I must ask to sign myself—Yours 
faithfully, C S. 

Brussels 


Stopping the Missiles 

Sir —Your article (March 12 th) ought to have 
rejected wholeheartedly the idea ot an 
American anti-missile missile to deal with 
China’s possible long-range missile capability 
in the mid to latter 1970 s. 

Industrial interests in the United States 
claim that “ light or thin ’* anti-missile 
defences in California “ could prolong 
America's invulnerability to Chinese attack 
for a decade or so” This grossly 
underestimates the flexibility of Chinese 
strategic military options. The Chinese 
could build long-range bombers flying 
under American radar, develop naval 
nuclear missiles shooting beyond California, 
or concentrate on not-very-difficult decoy and 
radar-jamming techniques. Diplomatically, 
how could the United States persuade India 
or Japan not to produce a nuclear deterrent 
of their own if the United States spends bil¬ 
lions to gain questionable immunity from a 
nominal Chinese threat ? 

Since a “ thin ” anti-missile system is pro¬ 
bably useless against China, only the $50 
billion America-wide system might be of any 
value, protecting, you say, at least 30 Ameri¬ 
can cities. But such a huge scheme would 
start another arms race between Russia and 


Incomes League 

SIR—The League Table of incomes per head 
shown on your cover (March 12 th) is not 
quite accurate. You do not place my country, 
Switzerland, fourth after the United States, 
Canada and Sweden. Would this be to spare 
Great Britain from occupying the unenviable 
last position?— Yours faithfully, Andre Naef 
Geneva 

If the smaller European countries are included, 
Britain is also pipped by Luxemburg. 

Company Directors 

Sir—Y ou write (March lath): “If Mr Wilson 
is preparing to tUt Rt ^he Aunt Sally of the 
outside director, then alaa! * But as far as 
close companies ora concerned, Mr Callaghan 
has already $ote«axed the part-time director, 
who now has to pay corporation tax as well 
as income tax (and probably surtax) on his 
salary. 

Why should any company incur heavy 
extra taxation to have an “ outside ” director? 
To allow public companies so far to' do in 
this respect what close companies cannot is 
as inequitable t 9 only socialist economics 
can be.—Yours faithfully, Julian Harrison 
London, NW$ 
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HongKong Is HI magic 
island of the East 


And nowhere Is the enchantment 
greater than in the fairy-tale 
Mandarin Hotel, with a 
standard of Service 
and hospitality that 
is sheer wizardry! A 
rooftop pool 300 
feet above Victoria 
Harbour... a 
choice of 4 goi 
restaurants... 
regal bedrooms, 
each with its own 
private balcony... 
a private junk to 
take you moonlight 
cruising. There'soneshoppingcenter 
right in the hotel—and another just 
across a covered bridge—together 
they make the colony's most exciting 
treasure trove of bargains. 

Come and enjoy life at The 
.Mandarin—where a courteous staff 
is ready to grant your every wish. 



“(tjapaacfo 




Whenever there's a problem of connection you’ll Bad Carr 
Fasteners coming up with the answer. Currently they’re working 
on 8,000 different answers and producing a total of 25 «n»m«m 
parts a week. Host of them are small and simple, but what they 
task in inches they make op tor in ingenuity -r so don’t under-. 
estimate them, b fact you’ll find them in anjrthiag froth toys' 
to furniture, from earn to electronic equipment. You could 
probably make nee of them yourself. 

carr hh mam 

the firm with the best connections 

SMeMwd, NMtinehwn Til*ehon( Sandiuu 2661 I 0 *"* I 

Salt* ofticaa: Wambtay, Birmingham, Salt, Glatgow 
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No. 18 system 

provides more lines 
for more people 
in less space 
at less cost 

with clearer transmission 
than ever before! 


To administrations, REX means valuable space 
savings, lower installation and running costs, 
minimum maintenance - and significant reductions 
in Imo plant investment. 

To communication engineer Sj REX means an 
extremely compact and reliable solution to both the 
switching and control problems of modern 
exchange design. It integrated OmOQthly with 
existing automatic networks, and provides unlimited 
growth capacity foi both services and traffic 

And to subscribers REX means faster , better 
connections - and fewer hold ups l 


The REX telephone exchange hdo been dovoloped 
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REX REED 
ELECTRONIC 
EXCHANGE COMBINES 
SOPHISTICATED 
ELECTRONICS WITH 
‘BUILDING-BRICK’ 

simplicity; 


Vriui * rtSettflg7ramM 
mounting sy.Mem. tho REMA practice allows 
more than 20,000 linen of REX switching 
•quipment to£eaccofnmodated in the space 
normally i equired by a 10,000 line 
electromechanical exchange. In existing' 
buildings this means more apace for future 
expansion: in new exchanges it snakes 
possible great ravings in construction and 
installation costs. And because the REX 
subsci iber ‘s line ci n mit can tolerate 
substantially wni jo line conditions, a REX 
0 X( 'hange will serve nn area much larger 
than that of a conventional exchange with 
signifi cant 1 cd ■ union s in line plant investment. 


Tho basi 1 building bi i V ’ ;T tl.FI :X system 
is the re d icl.iy switching t -lc>»ei#t. It 
contains mly nineditlf lent } ic •>*» aits 
compaiv 1 yith 200 in the much bulkier 
electronics hanic.il switch. It is * Veiled for 
life ’ against dust and atsuu.-j ri ■ pollution, 
and conta :ts me gold tipp< -d to } :- .vide 
better 1 speech | »aihs ‘ th.»n o .mi 1 • fo: o. 
These relays are tluui clip} ■< d t gather to 
form switching matii-ms .md th-n embled 

into arrays and units. Since :h*’ whole 
exchange including the elect) onic control - 
la based on this simple constructional 
principle the REX system adapts easily and 
quickly to expansion of both traffic and 
services. 

DenMe At Cayacity- 

Deihle the Ranyt! 

An entirely* nevyRee d A Rleatromc KtoduKT 
Apparatus practice (REMA) lias been 
designed by AEI engineers to provide 
completely compatible mounting of reed 
relays and electronic circuit components. 



f :CC- 







Designed for Expansion 

The baric: d<- .dir. il !■ov/s for all future 
switching reqi u 1 t i i *■ u, ts, including 
abbreviated dialling and subscriber’s 



automatic transfer, together with all current 
standard feature.: such as data for automatic 
message accounting. A stored program mo 
oonti ol is pi ovni-.‘d tn oxpedito inclusion 
of these and any other special facilities with 
virtually no i i.-dundmioy of initial equipment. 


Automatic Maintenance 

Tito likjh-spood clccli onic control system 
givoa complete self-chocking and icporting 
0 .ot fault conditions mid i outes calls away from 
Shultyareafir, A ri ’ itotype reed electronic , 
elected supplied to the 6PO at heighten' 
BufitrcP baboon designed for completely 
H^jfaisle^^pration and can lepoi t all 



n junction with the BVO under 
he Joint Electronic Research 



servicing requirements to a remote 
maintenance control centr e. 

Maximum service security has boon ensured 
by exhaustive circuit design and testing 
dui ing tho development period and 
replication of important items of equipment. 
The contiol area is cub-divided into 
independently switched functional units, thus 
providing full service evf*n in the face of 
fault;?. Thanks to the REMA system every 
pm t of the REX exchange is accessible for 
inspection or servicing 

The Rex Information Service 

In addition to full technical data, AEI provide 
a lecture team to visit t hff ^n cyi neprin q staff 
pf IntSTSsfed Iclinimstr at ic*ns A short k '" 
introductory course is given on basic REX 
priiviptoi: kter, b^y peisormol receive ftiU 
tiaining at tho l IJC hvtoi ins and on-site 
during installation. Ti .lining <; -bools staffed 
and uiainUunod by AEI aio undor 
considculion foi tomtoiia: v/h^ie reed 
eloctjonic exchanges . 11 ^ pi unused as 
standard. Rleasc write lor full information. 
Public Telephone oystoms 
Department (Lleuronm) 

Telecoinmunii .itionseCroup 

A'. 1 .opiated n<*< tncal Indus’res 1 'mitc-d 

Woolwu h, I ondon ill. 18 

Tol. V;i**»lwu,h :’020 

Rpx is a UK registered trademark 








We Hy to 86 cities in 49 countries all over the 
world. And before you make plans to go anywhere 
von really should look at the list. It tells you 
where the people who know how to travel in style 
arc going these days. After all, \vc*d hate to sec 
you end up in some strange city without 
an Alitalia round-trip ticket in your pocket. 

It's almost bad as losing your passport. 

Your Tra\cl Agent knows Alitalia. So if you’ic 
fly ing, go and see him. Or call at Alitalia's office* 
in London, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow or DuhJiu. 

ALSTAUA 4 
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Colour on dloploy Wipe-ditto surfaces In bright, permanently 
colourful plestto-eoeted steel. Modem shop fitments, shelving units, 
and refrigerated food cablnets ^h .pm-finished steel panelling, give 
strength, hygiene, easy cleanlftjHdcwia ahopfitting applications. 


k k k k 
k k k k 


A 



e 


Doeoratlvo panels Colour-fast vitreous en- Signs of strength 
smelled steel architectural infill panels cut Rigid gahranisW steel 
maintenance, resist weathering and corrosion, traffic signs resist cor- 
Matt finishes eliminate glare. /' rosion and damage. 


'Pre-flfrishsd' ataal 
Easily fsftpsd into products 
that need no finishing. Colour 
coatings Include alkyds. acry¬ 
lics. p.v.c. and other high- 
adhesion paints and plastics. 


■,w t 


Buildings elad In malntananca-fraa colour For Ford Motor 
Company's new Parts Depot at West Thurrock, Essex, troughed steel- 
vinyl laminate sheets were quickly, easily erected In strong, lightweight 
lengths by Ths Ruberokf Co Ltd. Plastic colour-coating Is dquivslsnt 
in thickness to seven coats of paint—cladding will stay colourful. 




Strong, versatile steel-clad for life in permanent colour. Modern steel now 
gives its strength to a new range of practical and decorative manufacturing 
materials. 'Pre-finished' coloured steel sheet is clad with specially formu¬ 
lated high performance colour coatings and laminates which include 
durable, corrosion-resistant plastics or new, highly resilient paint films. 
Fabrication is simple and tools last longer than when forming .uncoated 
metal. Manufacturers and designers in many fields have been quick to 
discover advantages in using this 'pre-finished' steel sheet and coil. It 
comes in many colours, patterns and attractively embossed textures. 
No need to operate expensive paint shops or finishing lines. Costly paint 
changes are avoided, and products require no subsequent finishing 
process at ell I Vitreous-enamelling of steel makes further colourful con¬ 
tributions to modern living. t 
This is modem steel—giving fresh scope for better, more colourful design. 


DESIGN IN 

S: 

IS 



BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
STEEL HOUSE TOTHILL STREET LONDON SWt 


New colourful applications of steel sheet are on display at 

THE STEEL SHEET IRFtMMTIOH UNO OEVELOPMEHI ASSOCIATION 

Albany House, Pelty France, Vire.inuu^tef, Lunilun, SW1 
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The truth 
_ about 
heypoint 
ventilation: 




dancer 


The ventilating fan that dances for you 
» extracts stale air or introduces fresh, 
and years. And years. Keeping as 
was the day you installed it. 

youlcey point 


at the idueh; 

Day ht.dey 
Voting and 
Vent-Axii- 
ventilation 
When you 

want-not juiiafilnfj^ 

Vent-Axie 9" and 12" units), 

:&**$**' ||wd.?witoh, 

. ; '<j|)|^dwughts with 

Choose, in short,' ; 

at you want. ' v f 

ht’Axia boasts a self-contained 
& shift 62,000 cubic feet 
ih the 12" unit — and reliable enough 
dfperforrnince ftp, years. ’ ■ 

Your electrical supplier Will fhow you just how Vent-Axia 
gives the key point ventilation you want. See him soon. 



.th«^yp^| 

raotgr 

io defter 




heypoint ventilation is 



Venl-Atfi f$ fhe reffafered irorft mark of VeriMt/d Llmllri 



Oewh ehftuh'r f t.cihtie\ f -m these Vent Alia brmhes: 

UN*nl.w.1.KORmH kutH nwIViriona2241) • NUndmltrMSIM Stmnr 
(BwrIhws 0634} • BUtggw C .2.13f» flmh Short (f nv J I (i l\ • Birmingham 1 .: tie Batik Ifoase, 
, Wfloway nnA {Mtdlanrt 4 r %| ■ LhSi 10.19 HiinslM lane (Ldedt 7?fW.| 
Ntws#tt1tUM*T>na 2.4? lu'n.tHtd Rood {Newcastle SI 33311 • Bristol 1. Brunei Houst, 
3t.Cgorgy sHoad {Bfiioi ,■/•/}/) 


A WaiUThermoUnk Group Company 
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THE PACE-SETTER 

{Pace setters prefer Saberid's casually relaxod crossings). 


That last ChannifT race was the, best of, the season/' There you and events Being a pace-setter you know what you want and 
were, invited by the winning owner for a private run m his spperb . you get what you want-: the best. w 
yacht. Some of The sight-seers were envious, of course. But only 

a pace-setter can be the first amidst the most interesting people That’s why you fly with us. you fly SABENA. 


'aw 

• ARENA, THE ONI V 



SABENA 


menu mu i nutns 


international network homing on 



BRUSSELS. 


HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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Should He Go Back 
Again ? 

T en bo one on are the right odds.' To all appearances Mr Wilson has won 
the election. It may turn out that he has not won by the staggering and 
useless majority that the national opinion polls are still awarding him. It could 
be quite close. The polls could be wrong. But the polls have never been so 
wrong, so wildly wrong, as they would have to be now for Mr Wilson to be 
pipped at the post. The election is certainly not over, not wholly. Votes can 
still swing, or be held back, either way between now and next Thursday. How 
they swing, how even a handful of them swing, will be important. But it will 
be against the behaviour of British electorates for the last week of a cam paign 
to change minds as utterly as Mr Heath now needs. . 

If Mr Wilson has won this flection, he will, in fact, have won it a long time 
ago. ..He will have won it. first ; in the disintegration of the Conservative party 
in 1963. The natural conservatism of England denied him the outright viptory 
in October^ 1964, but by then the Conservatives, led from the right of centre, 
had been visibly pushed off the middle ground of British politics. Mr Wilson’s 
occupation of that ground has given him the same advantage today that the 
Conservatives had in 1955. One big thing could have dislodged him: the flight 
from sterling, set off as much by Labour's economic mismanagement as by the 
Conservatives’ awful legacy. This danger ended politically with the last $1,000 
million batch of foreign credits on September 10th. On that day Mr Wilson 
was given the chance to win this election. He was given it, that is to say, by 
the self-interested action of the United States government. Mr Heath had been 
Leader of the Opposition for just six weeks. 

But should Mr Wilson really go back again ? The Mr Wilson who is Prime 
Minister in 1966 is not the man of the Bevanite years in the wilderness. The 
Tory ogre is not to be believed in. The wilderness does not suit Mr Wilson: 
he returned to the centre of the Labour party in 1962. In office he has been, 
by instinct, conservative and cautious, on some issues much too cautious. The 
essential pragmatism of the man has been demonstrated in the past year and a 
half in Downing Street. This should now be as apparent abroad as it is in 
Britain. No doubt, if he has won. he will go on much as he began. Eighteen 
months ago The Economist supported Mr Wilson as the better, although the 
riskier, choice against Sir Alec Douglas-Home. The risk has disappeared. The 
question in 1966 is whether the cautious Mr Wilson is still the better choice. 

He is certainly a good choice. He has been a capable, sensible and above- 
average prime minister. He is imbued with many ideas about British society 
that can be warmly commended. To many young people who will be voting 
for him be is the personification of personal ability and social decency that is 
their ideal. They do not believe this by accident. Nor will Mr Wilson conduct 
a foreign policy that is stupidly left-wing, however large his majority. He has 
appointed himself the protector of sterling. His cabinet has certainly outlasted 
its usefulness ; it has half a dozen members who should have been dropped six 
months ago. But it contains some men who have shown themselves in office 
to-be better than their Conservative counterparts. All these are recommendations 
that rightly attract much of the present centre vote in this country. 

Mr Wilson is a professional prime minister. It is his job. This has many 
merits. But a man who makes a profession out of being prime minister, who 
is essentially a pragmatist, who takes pride in being the best politician of them 
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all, may not be the best man to grasp at a big opportunity 
when it comes, or, more important, when it half-comes. He 
is more likely to do what is tactically convenient, to be more 
optimistic than he should be about getting along with things 
as they are, to trust in his own manipulation rather than taking 
bard and unpopular decisions. This is the critical count 
against Mr Wilson. It matters most' with the' European 
common marker and with the conduct of the economy. On 
both issues the faorst side of Mr Wilson has beeri on display 
this past week. 

"r : / ; ,-J. v 

f-pHE alleviation of the French veto on Britain's entry into 
X Europe is a consequence of the worsening of President 
de Gaulle’s relations with west Germany. There is now a 
French interest in bringing this country into the European 
equation. This is important. It could soon become more 
important still. It is an exaggeration to say that President 
de Gaulle made an overture to Britain last week. The timing 
of what was said was deliberately done to catch the British 
parties on the hop. But President <fe Gaulle is not to be 
brushed aside like any other heckler. Mr Wilson had a heavy 
cold last Friday night r what he said on other things besides 
the common market was below his best Standard. On that 
qualification there is a legitimate interpretation of his words 
as a step doser to negotiation with Europe than any he has 
taken before. If so, it is an implied criticism of the public 
position he had adopted in all the years up to then. But 
any advance is td be applauded. 

There is, however, another construction to be put on Mr 
Wilson’s words that is not so charitable. The emphasis of 
the speech was a negative one: on the unacceptable increase 
in the cost of living, on the unacceptable increase in imports, 
on the ending of a system of trade that had lasted a hundred 
yean. There was no recognition of the other side of the 
argument, of the economic, political and historical advantages 
of union with Europe, or of the major and cumulative dis¬ 
advantage that this country now faces in its biggest neigh¬ 
bouring market. This was not good enough. The issue that 
will affect the destiny of this country more than any other, 
the fleeting opportunity that will dominate the politics of this 
country in the next five years and that ought to dominate 
this dection, was debased by the Prime Minister last Friday. 
Perhaps he had an off-day. If so the damage ought to have 
been repaired by now. It has not been. In fact the Prime 
Minister’s subsequent references to Europe appear to have 
been designed to duck the issue altogether. 

Faced with a sudden decision, with the moment in the 
campaign when a spark of statesmanship would have set a 
debate entirely to Britain’s advantage raging through Europe, 
Mr Wilson’s instinct was, at best, to dodge. At worst it was 
to repeat insuperable conditions for Britain’s entry. No doubt 
he was caught on the hop. The accretion of pro-European 
feeling inside the Labour party has not been as steady as 
might have been hoped in the past three years. There is a 
division in the cabinet: the speeches of Mrs Barbara Castle 
and Mr Douglas Jay deserve study. Mr Wilson may believe 
that he did the best any Labour politician could. If so it is 
the politician in bid that believes it 

Mr Heath, too, was caught on die hop. Not all his col¬ 
leagues are pro-European. The accretion of pro-European 
feeling inside the Conservative party, though with a good 
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head start on Labour, has beat slower than might have h£eh 
expected in the past three years. He himself has been strug¬ 
gling with the basic difficulty of communication that faces ai$ 
new party leader. He began the campaign as an enigma to 
most of his audiences. It is a nice question whether a dis¬ 
cussion of Europe, of agricultural pricing systems, and of the 
fgture of Nato is the easiest way of getting on terms with an 
audknce, and especially with some Tory audiences. But, 
faced ’with Europe, Mr Heath’s instinct was to say Yes. He 
was right. It was an answer embedded in his career and Ins 
political judgment. There will have to be negotiations on 
the terms for Britain’s entry. But those negotiations will have 
to be based on a British approach that approximates to the 
common (^nominator of policy agreed amoqg the Six. Any¬ 
one who (foes not know that does not know Europe. The Six 
may still change their minds on aspects of their policy; they 
may change their minds in their own discussions and they may 
change diem in discussions with Britain. But it is a dis¬ 
service to public understanding of the issue in this country 
for any politician to imply that the discussion of agricultural 
policy, in particular, will go beck to Britain’s square one. 
Mr Heath has put the change in British farm support in the 
Conservative manifesto. At first sight that seemed to be 
giving too much away without return. But British policy 
will have to move a very long way in that direction. There 
is more to be said now, after the French have done what they 
have done, for making the British intention known. The best 
way to negotiate with President de Gaulle is not to imply at 
the outset that Britain can take Europe or leave it. 

T his is very different from saying that Britain must accept 
a gaullist version of Europe, and still less a gauliist version 
of die western alliance. There are doubts, many of them 
understandable doubts, about the interpretation of some of 
Mr Heath’s remarks on this: in particular, about his comments 
on the reorganisation of Nato. It is a serious charge against 
the right wing of the Tory party, supported by sections of 
industry that have suffered from American competition, that 
it has given vent to anti-American feelings in this election. 
These people’s opposition to Europe has been palliated by 
their belief that going into Europe will be, politically and 
industrially, an anti-American action. This is totally wrong. 
The long-term aim must be to have two pillars of the Atlantic 
alliance. Europe can become such a pillar, and can attain the 
political influence that being such a pillar brings, much faster 
and much more successfully in continued co-operation with 
the United States. To try to secure that influence by bringing 
about the disintegration of the alliance would be to land every¬ 
one in a hell’s kitchen. But if that is what President de Gaulle 
is trying to do it is not wbat Mr Heath’s words on March 15th 
specifically supported. He said Europe ought not to be an 
American satellite. If this means thawhe wishes Nato to be 
revised on gaullist terms, then he is as wrong as his own right 
wing. Thar is not what he said, or has said since, but any 
suspicion that this is what he means raises a doubt about 
him in the minds of the pro-Americans who make up Britain’s 
poHtical centre ; bis words will need to be watched as the 
campaign continues. 

As with Europe, so with the immediate conduct of the 
economy. However the past year’s figures for wages, 
prices end production are juggled they do not add up to 
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effective management by die Labour government. The 
Economist cast its' vote, narrowly and in the short term, 
against Labour on this issue two weeks ago. Our arguments 
need not be repeated now. For nothing has been said, in a 
poor and often puerile economic debate, in the course of this 
campaign to alter that vote. Faced with difficult decisions 
Mr Wilson has too often been over-cautious or inactive. So 
indeed was the last Conservative government. Both may 
argue that they were also facing elections. Mr Heath, who 
has not been directly responsible for running the economy, 
can certainly claim now, as Mr Wilson did last time, that he 
would do better. It is a point. It is at least partly sustained 
by the record. Mr Heath it was who pushed through the 
sensible and politically unpopular measure to abolish resale 
price maintenance in the last months of the Douglas-Home 
government. He has toughened lately on incomes policy. His 
admission that he is prepared to consider a value-added tax, 
as an incentive to exporters, is rather less than a commitment. 
But it is something. So, on the other side, is Mr Callaghan's 
willingness to rethink Britain’s membership of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Total fossilisation has not 
quite set in. But what one has looked for from this govern¬ 
ment, which, as the Prime Minister continually reiterates, has 
only been in power for seventeen months, has been a glimmer¬ 
ing of understanding that things will not be put right just by 
going on with the same doses of Mr Callaghan’s medicine. 
Simply to squash Mr Grimond for raising (or not quite raising, 
Mr Grimond is sometimes not too sure) the devaluation issue 
is not a substitute for economic thought. What will be done 
about keeping up industrial investment at a time when indus¬ 
trial profit margins are falling ? Answer: wait and see. What 
will be done about exports ? Answer: they aren't too bad 
really. What will be done about wages ? Answer: something 
will turn up. What will be done about the unions ? Answer: 
the royal commission will report one day. What will be done 
about shifting resources, and especially labour resources, into 
the potential growth industries that urgently need them ? 
Answer: nothing at all so long as ministers proudly boast that 
their squeezes have not caused people to be dismissed from 
jobs where they are not needed. Is this all that the Govern¬ 
ment has to say ? At times this week it has seemed as if 


Spring Mushrooms 

B udding, that’s what proliferation amounts to. (Why was 
such a long word chosen to describe the spread of 
nuclear arms?) Anyway, spring is here. And in the spring 
the statesman’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of bombs. 
Over Britain, on Tuesday, rang out Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s 
old cry that a bomb of one’s own is a ticket for a seat at the 
world’s top table. According to the prime minisfr of Iraq, 
the Arab heads of government, at their top-table meeting 
earlier this month, discussed their need to match Israel in 
the nuclear arms race, and some of them will now try to pool 
resources to accelerate the Egyptian nuclear effort. Other 
reports describe the “ Plowshare ” enthusiasts’ hopes of 
blasting a three-mile crater in the heart of Australia with three 
peaceful H-botfibs. On March 20th Herr Franz-Jozef Strauss 
denounced (he Geneva negotiations for a non-proliferation 
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the Prime Minister needed his hecklers to make a speech at 
all. It is to be hoped that it is just his cold that is doing if. 

For, short of a cataclysm, Mr Wilson is going back to 
Downing Street next week with a majority that will keep him 
in power until 1970. His argument in the campaign has been 
a very simple one: Labour has not had time to do what it 
wants to do, and the Tories have not had time to do what 
they need to do. There is a lot of truth in it. There are 
many things in our society that Labour is likely to do hotter 
in the next five years than the Conservatives are. There are 
certain Tory candidates whose antediluvian attitudes are such 
that The Economist, for one. cannot possibly endorse them. 
Our counsel to radicals last week was to vote for radicals. 
That way there is more likelihood, whoever forms the next 
government, of the right decisions being taken. But in most 
constituencies next week the choice will be between two or 
more men of fully equal merit or demerit; and in these con¬ 
stituencies, especially the marginal ones, the voter must decide 
in party terms how he wishes to affect the government of 
Britain. 

It is a bad argument to say that, even if the opinion polls 
are right, Labour should be kept tame by keeping its majority 
down. A large Labour majority would bring in a number of 
socialist fundamentalists (enough, with those already in the 
Commons, to produce a vocal socialising, little England and 
anti-American left wing of up to 100 members), but it would 
also bring in some highly intelligent and modern-minded men. 
It is an even worse argument to say that the Conservatives 
should be saved from the fate of dwindling to a reactionary 
rump, in which the racists, obscurantists and anti-Americans 
in too many very safe seats may alone have the prestige of 
withstanding the electoral tide. Tory selection committees 
ought not to be bailed out by the voters. The final party 
choice must be made on the merits of the parties, and of the 
party leaders. It is a difficult one. Mr Wilson is a competent 
and clever man. He may today be the safer choice. Mr 
Heath could do with more time, not least to make his party 
more Heath-like. But safety and time are factors that Britain 
must now live without. We have run out of both. On their 
record in the past decade, as in the past week, on the central 
issues of British policy the choice must be for Mr Heath. 


What chance of a nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty is there now? 

treaty, and shared with German newspaper readers his latest 
doubts about American insistence on a veto over any allied 
use of nuclear arms. A purely European nuclear potential 
was, he argued, the desirable long-term Solution. 

Is 1966 going to prove to be International Proliferation 
Year, or at least the point of no return ? Mr Wilson empha¬ 
sised fears about this when he visited Moscow last month. 
Now, a bare month later, Lord Chalfont, his minister of state 
for disarmament, has sped back to Moscow unexpectedly soon 
(he was to have gone there in May). A week before the 
British elections, such an urgent journey may be greeted with 
sceptical smiles. But there was a case, of sorts, for the 
advancing of its timing. On Tuesday the Americans pre¬ 
sented several lengthy amendments to the draft non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty that they had laid On Geneva’s green table last 
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August. Mr Fisher, their chief delegate at the 17-nation 
conference, described the amended draft as embodying “ the 
most precise-prohibitions yet formulated against proliferation 
of nuclear weapons.” But Mr Tsarapkin, the Russian 
negotiator, said at once that the amendments ‘changed 
nothing.” 

Mr Tsarapkin was not making a formal reply. He was 
only speaking to reporters outside the conference room, and 
he promised that detailed Russian comments on the new 
American text would be presented at later meetings. He, 
too, has gone to Moscow, and is not expected to return to 
Geneva ; Mr Roshchin has been named ns his likely successor 
at the disarmament conference. Thus there is some room 
for the American and British hopes that the formal Russian 
response may be less flatly negative. If Lord Chalfont can 
do anything in Moscow to that end, so much the better. 

At Geneva on Tuesday, he welcomed the spirit of flexi¬ 
bility and compromise reflected in the new text, and, specific¬ 
ally, the clear definition now given of “control.” As well 
as borrowing some expressions from the Russian draft, the 
Americans appear to have eliminated from their text all pos¬ 
sibility of any nuclear arms being used by allied forces without 
an existing nuclear power's explicit consent at the time of 
firing. This possibility was the basis of the public British 
reservations about the American draft last August. 

It remains, however, the Russians' contention that no state 
that is at present non-nuclear should be allowed even the 
slightest form of participation in the control of nuclear arms. 
They have extended this objection to cover not only any such 
project as the Atlantic Nuclear Force (ANF), but also any 
purely consultative arrangements between Nato members. On 
the face of it, there is no way of reconciling their position 
with that stated by Herr Erhard on February 25th, when he 
made it clear that, while his government sought no national 
access to nuclear arms, it did seek some form of participation 
in Nato nuclear sharing that went beyond mere consultation 
on “ McNamara committee ” lines. Next month, however, a 
meeting of Nato defence ministers will again consider these 
proposed consultative arrangements, and it is hoped (by the 
more hopeful) that by midsummer some sort of decision will 
be reached about Nato nuclear arrangements in general. The 
farther hope, that Russia will then find it possible to accept 
these arrangements as an accomplished fact, and will there¬ 
after agree to conclude a non-proliferation treaty, rests on a 
certain assumption that both Mr Tsarapkin’s and Herr 
Erhard’s present barks are worse than the eventual bites. 
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The real irony underlying the whole effort to involve fro th 
Russia and Germany in a non-proliferation treaty is that 
Russian acceptance of such a treaty is of little importance in 
itself. Russia is the least likely of the nuclear powers to hand 
out nuclear arms to any other state, its allies not excepted. Its 
signature on the treaty would be mainly of value as b eing 
necessary in order to obtain the adhesion of the governments 
that really matter, those of the ominously near-nuclear states. 
And several of these states have indicated, at Geneva and 
elsewhere, that they will not sign away their right to jinn 
the nuclear club unless the club’s existing members come 
some way to meet them, by offering some signs of controlling 
or cutting their piles of weaponry. 

Demands such as India made last montji, that the treaty 
itself should bind nuclear powers to stop producing both war¬ 
heads and delivery vehicles, may not need to be taken as more 
than a negotiating position. But the basic fact remains that 
the club members no longer have it in their power to close 
the membership list simply by refusing to hand out weapons, 
or know-how about their production. On March ist Mr 
Seaborg, chairman of the United States Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission, said that it might now cost a country, “starting from 
scratch,” only about $50 million to build itself a crude nuclear 
weapon, which need not even be tested. H-bombs and inter¬ 
continental missiles are, of course, a different matter; but, 
on the other hand, there are now several countries which, far 
from having to start from scratch, already have reactors in 
operation producing significant amounts of plutonium. And 
by no means all of this activity is subject to international 
safeguards or inspection. 

The threat, then, is not dissemination but proliferation: 
not the handing out of weapons by their present possessors, 
but genuine new budding. And, as Mr Leonard Beaton 
argues in his timely Penguin paperback, “ Must the Bomb 
Spread ? ”, a treaty can be only one part of the broad strategy 
needed to meet this threat. The problem is one of persuading 
countries that may soon be tempted to go nuclear that to do 
so will not decisively add to their security, strength or pres¬ 
tige ; and, Mr Beaton would also contend, those that are 
tempted by the economic possibilities of nuclear energy should 
be persuaded to turn back to the use of fuels that are less 
potentially deadly. And persuasion, in this context, is less 
a matter of eloquence than of facts. Proliferation will not be 
curbed by coaxing, or browbeating alone: it also calls for 
political and economic: adjustments that genuinely remove the 
temptation. 


Persuaders 
Outer Space 


Early Bird will give American television viewers a running 
report on Britain**’election results next week. Should there ever 
come a day when die Americans and the Russians put their 
satellites to less innocent propaganda uses, Europe might be 
obliged to launch its own if its voice is to be*hcard in me din 


B ecause it clashed with the British election, the meeting 
planned for next week in Paris to decide the future of 
the EurettiPsocket got postponed. But probably not for long. 
Eurdbmae fun into two separate sorts of trouble since the 
five flff^est members of the European Economic Community 
derided to join with Britain four years ago to form the Eldo 
space club and collectively build a launching rocket on the 
ftmiidtifen of Britain’s Blue Streak. The cost has doubled 


in that period, from an estimated £70 million to something 
more like £150 million. And the work available for Europa 
hat meanwhile melted with the snows. Blue Streak was the 
last word in rocketry when Britain first ordered it. But that 
was eleven years ago; rockets have acquired huge power since 
then and Europe falls awkwardly between being much too 
big and expensive for the kind of rockets the really hairy 
scientists like to launch, and too small and feeble for the sort 
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of communications satellites that the commercial communica¬ 
tions experts want to use. Consequently it has been boycotted 
by both camps, with the scientists preferring to get their 
satellites launched for them by the space agency in the United 
States, which is cheap but you have to queue, and the 
nationalised post offices of Europe with the greater part of 
the non-communist world joining an internationally-owned, 
but American-managed and American-engineered, communi¬ 
cations satellite corporation. 

The post offices are unafraid of becoming Amcrican- 
Jonainatcd. They, after all, control the receiving stations 
without which the satellite signals cannot be picked up ; they 
own the micro-wave links and the cables that can carry them 
round the country. Because it takes two to make a conver¬ 
sation, they have considerable bargaining power, and great 
experience, particularly the British post office, of negotiating 
international telecommunications agreements based on this 
rather obvious fact. Finally, they are protected against the 
misuse of Early Bird by owning a fair chunk of it themselves. 

But this is only the beginning. Receiving stations costing 
£800,000 are necessary now because the transmitting power 
of the satellites from 22,300 miles in space is so feeble: only 
about 40 watts. It will not stay so forever, and as the power 
of the satellite goes up, so the size of the aerial on the 
ground goes down. The kind of satellites being discussed 
for Comsat now are big enough to suggest that receiving 
aerials could come down in size and price from the GPO’s 
Goonhilly-type installation 40 something that a village or a 
fairly prosperous school might afford, perhaps £500 to £t,ooo. 
And as the European manufacturers in the space business have 
pointed out in a memorandum they prepared for the post¬ 
poned Eldo meeting, if a way were found to increase satellite 
power i,ooo-fold to 40 kilowatts, then programmes trans¬ 
mitted by satellite could be picked up on any domestic tele¬ 
vision receiver without the need for ground receiving stations 
at all. 

To boost transmitting power by this much is still a tall 
order. Using solar batteries charged by the sun, it might be 
possible to get up to 1 kilowatt; to go much beyond that will 
almost certainly involve some form of nuclear power—the 
kind that relies on intense radioactivity, rather than actual 
atomic fission, to produce heat. These “ isotope generators ” 
have been developed in small sizes in the United States and 
more recently in Britain ; it will not be easy to make them as 
big as 40-30 kilowatts but the Americans are trying and should 
know within five years what chances they have of success. It 
is a possibility that cannot be ruled out. 

So we have a situation where even quite undeveloped 
countries could instal (or be given) aerials within the next 
three years that are able to pick up television programmes 
from today's satellites, and if they wished send them round 
the country using the receivers as local relay stations. And 
beyond that is the prospect that, within the decade, domestic 
television sets may be able to receive television programmes 
direct from the satellite using only slightly modified antennae. 
Together, these open up almost limitless opportunities for 
propaganda by satellite right across the world. Governments 
will have no more control over the programmes beamed to 
their populations than Mr Benn has now over Britain's pirate 
radios. And jamming will not be very effective. 


Such is the Eido’rcautttBjcs’j hffd dijemiqftrTjhe $ussam; 
already have several cjomtyunidatiani S4t<jllii£s,in £fbft. flwj 
United States has thie resources'to 4 l£nnctf tfiith vvfienevSf 
and wherever it chooses without having to use Comsat; 
several communications satellites not owned by Comsat are 
scheduled already for the Latin American region. In the. 
interests of free speech and expressioh, call fiumpe ayen risk; 
a world dominated by Soviet and American television-beamed 
propaganda without attempting to make its own voice heart!'?! 

The European space manufacturers have said tjuite fratifcty 
that they think the development and launching of one-ton. 
satellites of around 1 kilowatt power (from solar cells) wilt cost 
£75 million. And then there is the problem of the launcher. 
Europa could not get that size of satellite into orbit. The 
French realised this when they put forward proposals more 
than a year ago to add extra top stages and extra motors to 
Europa to compensate for the Blue Streak motors’ lack of 
thrust. The French then withdrew their proposals again in 
mild panic at the cost, which could run to another £100 
million. The Eldo members are bound by treaty to contribute 
a fixed percentage to Europa development costs, however 
much these go up, and wherever the trouble is that is causing 
them to rise. The proportions are: Britain, 40 per cent; 
France, a quarter; Germany, a fifth ; Italy, Holland and 
Belgium, the balance—and in countries like Britain and France 
the existence of Europa is progressively starving their own 
national space programmes of both funds and men. 

Last year, Britain spent nearly £to million, on overseas-, 
broadcasts by the BBC, but contributed neatly £14 million 
to Eldo. It will not take all that long before overseas sound 
broadcasts become ineffectual as the mass-produced transistor 
radio is replaced by the mass-produced, transistorised tele¬ 
vision set. The new government must decide what it is going 
to do about this before it briefs its delegates to Eldo, because 
there is every sign that the Ministry of Aviation had intended 
to be as dispiriting and discouraging as it was possible to be 
without actually breaking treaty agreements. A great deat 
of trouble would be saved all round if Europe could be sure 
that the Americans would provide launching facilities for a 
European communications satellite. But the unedifying 
manoeuvres of the State Department's delaying tactics over 
the military satellite link that Britain plans to launch, with 
American help, to connect this country with Australia rather 
suggests that in cases like this the Americans are not to be 
relied on. The old Adam is still there. 
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ELECTION '66 


Easy, Easy? 

W ith less than a week to go to the general election, the public 
opinion polls still show Labour a street ahead. True the 
latest Daily Telegraph Gallup poll, taken by interviewers on the 
random sampling method between March 17th and 21st, cuts the 
Labour lead over Conservative to 81 per cent; but Gallup will 
check this poll by its quota sampling method for this weekend's 
Sunday Telegraph, and last week its quota sampling showed a 
bigger Labour lead than its random sampling. The latest National 
Opinion Poll in the Daily Mail , based on interviews between 
March 16th and 21st, leaves the Labour lead at 12.2 per cent. 
The lowest Gallup figure is thus still indicating a 34 per cent 
swing to Labour since 1964, sufficient to win Labour 55 Con¬ 
servative seats next Thursday and to give Mr Wilson an overall 
parliamentary majority of about 115. The NOP is showing a 
swing of just over 5 pet cent, sufficient to win Labour about 87 
Conservative seats (including Mr Heath’s at Bexley) and to give 
Mr Wilson an overall parliamentary majority of over 175. 

The big puzzle remains that these huge leads do not accord 
with recent local election results, nor with some individual con¬ 
stituency polls. In the next article we discuss the latest local 
council elections in some detail; on page 1209 we draw conclusions 
from our own crop of four constituency polls. We can only repeat 
here that (a) it does seem to us that the lower middle class—the 
white collar workers—are inclined to swing sharply to Mr Wilson, 
especially perhaps in Conservative seats ; but that (b) the skilled 
working class—including dwellers in the big council housing estates 
—do not seem to be turning out in such great numbers to vote 
Labour in local elections, and that many of them are indicating 
some swing to apathy (at least when answering pollsters who do not 
urgently press them for a reply). The course of history may be 
swayed next Thursday by whether many of these manual workers, 
some of whom are now finding overtime less easy to come by, do in 
fact shift or abstain. We ourselves are inclined to expect a large 
swing to Labour where the turnout stays high, where the Liberal 
vote falls particularly sharply, in some middle class areas and per¬ 
haps in some rural areas. But we would not be surprised to see an 
actual swing to the Conservatives in some industrial areas. Although 
Labour must be counted hot favourites, its final overall parliament¬ 
ary majority could be of almost any size, anywhere between a land¬ 
slide and a trickle. 


Locals Still Close 

L abour's fortunes in local election results are almost precisely 
midway between May, 1964, and May, 1965. In general 
election terms—if the projection is permissible—this would mean 
something close to a dead-heat between the parties, with the Con¬ 
servatives a short head in front! Last week we analysed a dozen 
local by-elections which have taken place this March, showing 
an average swing to Labour since May, 1965, of 5 per cent and 
therefore presumptively little change from the time of the general 
election in October, 1964. The one result last week, in Gravesend, 
which was direod^tPomparable with May, 1965, happened to 
show a swing dead on this average. 

Two other couqpil by-elections—in the Perivale ward of Ealing 
and in Nestojr urban district (which is pan of Merseyside)—were 
fought last wcekr having been last fought in spring, 1964; we have 


also collected two other results from earlier in the month (one 
from commuting Hertfordshire, the other from Horsforth urban 
district just outside Leeds) to add into the picture. With the 
other two results, mentioned last week, where comparison has to 
go back to May, 1964, these show a swing to Conservative since 
then of 5.3 per cent; since October, 1964, these again suggest a 
small swing to the Conservative side. 

The biggest bout of local elections last week, however, were those 
in the new Black Country boroughs. Except for a pro-Labour 
swing in some by-elections in Smethwick, discussed on page 1213, 
the general picture seems to have been very near to the national 
trend. Exact comparisons with the past are difficult; the boun¬ 
daries of every ward were changed. But, apart from an odd good 
Labour result in Tipton, the swing to Labour in these new boroughs 
since May, 1965, seems, once again, to have made good about half 
Labour’s loss between May, 1964, and May, 1965. Most of the 
authorities making up these five new county boroughs had been 
firmly in Labour’s hands since the war; Labour's majority on four 
of the new councils is smallish, with Wolverhampton likely to fall 
to the Conservatives when three more seats there are filled next 
month. 

It would be wrong to ascribe these West Midland results to 
a special regional trend against Labour; indeed, in some respects, 
Labour did rather better there than it has been doing in other local 
elections in similar working-class areas elsewhere. The searcher 
for regional trends in recent local election results can point only 
to some signs of a rather better-than-average Labour performance 
in south-east England, and perhaps to a rather special Conservative 
recovery on Merseyside. A solitary result from the Fairfield ward 
of Glasgow (won by the Progressives for the first time) may also 
be a precursor of a better-than-average Conservative performance 
on Clydeside. 

But, in general, the picture is that right across the country the 
way that very many people are actually voting when they arc given 
the chance conflicts seriously with what people are telling the 
pollsters about how they think they will vote. Why ? One possi¬ 
bility is that Mr Wilson may have been particularly successful in 
picking up support among the most apathetic part of the electorate: 
people who will reply “ Oh well, then, Labour ” when pressed to 
give a definite voting intention by an interviewer but who would 
not dream of voting in a local election. The big worry for Labour 
is whether they may also not bother to vote on March 31st. It 
is certainly significant that the polls taken by A. J. Allen for The 
Economist and The Guardian show more Don't Knows and a 
smaller swing than the national polls: Mr Allen avoids pressing 
those who don't want to answer his questions on voting intentions. 

Admittedly, far fewer people vote in local elections than vote 
in parliamentary elections ; but this should not invalidate the com¬ 
parisons from one year's local elections to another, since about 
the same number vote each year. There may, of course, have 
been a sudden increase in abstention atflong Labour voters com¬ 
pensated by An increase in the willingness of Conservatives to turn 
out and vote. Some observers believe that this usually happens 
in local elections: that the government's supporters tend to stay 
at home and the opposition’s come out and vote. But if Mr 
Wilson's government jproduced this reaction as soon as it took 
office, those ef Ramsay MacDonald in 1929 and Clement Attlee 
in 1945 produced just the opposite effect. Later on during the 
Attlee period, it is true, the local elections proved to be an unduly 
depressing pointer for Labour. At the 1950 general election 
(when a Labour government was also seeking re-election). Mr 
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Attlee was returned with a small majority, as the public opinion 
polls predicted, despite local elections which suggested a Conserva¬ 
tive majority. However, some trends, such as the upsurge in 
Liberal support in the mid-i9jos, or the Conservative recoveries 
in the early summers of 1958 and of 1964, became apparent in 
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local election voting before the opinion polls picked them up. 
Empirically, one would be foolish either to ignore the results of 
the local elections or to accept their verdict without question. . All 
one can say is that they continue to offer' to the Conservatives 
tbeir main ray of hope. 


BLECTION ’66 


I 


Labour's Exhilaration 


Our special correspondent , who during 
the past three weeks has visited local forty 
organisations in every part of Britain, 
reports from the grassroots : 

here has probably never been a 
moment in Labour's history when the 
party organisation in the country felt so 
confident of victory at a general election. 
The mood in committee rooms around the 
country is one of scarcely suppressed elation 
—tempered by the last lingering doubt that 
it may all prove too good to be true. For 
the first time during the past week one has 
managed to winkle out of normally cautious 
candidates and agents the admission that a 
Labour landslide might, just might, be in 
the offing. Asked what could cost them the 
election, Labour workers say, grinning: 
“ Search me.” Some agents are even trying 
to conceal favourable canvass returns lest 
their organisations grow over-confident. 
The public opinion polls rule the field. 

With less than a week ojf the campaign 
left, it is still no use trying to engage party 
activists in discussions of the election issues. 
As far as many of them are concerned there 
just aren’t any. Issues are what the poli¬ 
ticians talk about in Smith Square and on 
the air. Some Tories dutifully bring up 
trade union reform or the state of the 
economy, but few seriously argue that either 
has the power to switch many votes; 
Europe is rarely mentioned. 

In the Conservative camp, somewhat sur¬ 
prisingly, the enthusiasm is considerable. 
Tory workers do not feel weighed down as 
in 1964 by the need to defend an unpopular 
government’s record; and it is always more 
exhilarating to attack than to defend. 
Almost every agent one talks to maintains 
that the number of workers is up on last 
time and that the spirit is much better. 
“Harold Wilson angers them,” as one Mid¬ 
lands organiser put it, “ that’s what really 
counts. They want to get at him.” Even 
so, almost no one pretends that the rank- 
and-file Tory is optimistic about victory. 
The tendency, widely noted, for Mr Heath 
to talk at times as though he regarded a 
Labour victory as a foregone conclusion is 
matched at every level in the party struc¬ 
ture. Open criticism of the party leader 
is rare. A few Tories wish he would lash 
out at the Prime Minister, but they seem 
more concerned to relieve their feelings 
than with affecting the results. Most feel 
that Mr Heath has not had nearly enough 
time to play himself in. They wish he could 
perform miracles but do not blame him for 
failing to. As far as one can tell, <not a soul 
hankers after Maudlin* or Madecd. 

One new element of realism has crept in 


on both sides. In 1964, even after the 
results had been analysed, most Conserva¬ 
tive and Labour agents refused to be shaken 
loose from the view that the Liberals gener¬ 
ally took votes disproportionately from the 
Tories. The myth that the Liberals cost 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home victory died hard—* 
but it has died. Today both major parties 
concede that Liberal candidates tend to take 
votes about equally from the other two 
parties, though of course there are local and 
regional variations. This means that the 
Liberals are paid much less attention to by 
the other parties. Before nominations 
closed, agents often confessed to not know¬ 
ing whether a Liberal would be standing in 
their constituency, even though the Liberals 
might have taken their decision the previous 
day. 

There have been no real innovations in 
local electioneering. Rural candidates con¬ 
tinue to hold more meetings than candidates 
in the towns, but even the past fortnight’s 
fine weather has not brought out the 
crowds. The statutory limit on election 
expenses, soon to be raised, is in the mean¬ 
time being ignored. Both the main parties 
are almost certainly breaking the law 
in many constituencies. Many agents keep 
tabs on their opponents’ expenses only in 
order to be able to retaliate if their own 
spending should be challenged. 

But one’s main impression, in the country 
as in Smith Square, is of the Conservatives’ 
dilemma. At some elections one imagines 
that tactical decisions taken at the centre 
can have some effect—however partial or 
fleeting—on the mood of the electorate. In 
1966 the Prime Minister does not want to 
change the mood so his problem is simple. 
It is for the Conservatives Lo find some 
issue, some theme which could make an 
impact. So far they have failed. It is hard 
to imagine what they could do in the next 
five days that would bring success. 


Hitchin for Labour 

T he final special election survey for The 
Economist by A. J. Allen & Associates 
was taken between March 8th and xitb in 
the overswollen (more than 90,000 electors) 
Hertfordshire constituency of Hitchin. This 
monster Home Counties seat—it includes 
Stevenage new town, one or two smaller 
industrial towns, a couple of rather older 
market towns, and a mixed rural commuter- 
belt—was gained for Labour in 1964 by the 
highly articulate, middle-of-the-road y 
Gaitskellite television personality Mrs 



Shirley Williams. Since 1964, our survey 
suggests that she hgs strengthened her hold. 

Once again, a high proportion (23 per 
cent) of the sample of 400 were unsure how 
they would vote on March 31st, or else said 
they would not vote at all. A. J. Allen does 
not press the don’t knows as hard as the 
national opinion polls do. Eliminating 
these “ don’t knows ’’—and also eliminating 
the 15 pet cent who answered “ didn’t vote,” 
“ can’t remember ” or “ won’t tell you ” 
when asked how they had voted in 1964— 
the key figures for Hitchin run: 




Questions in Survey 


Actual 

How did 

How will 


Hitchin 

you vote in 

you vote 


Result 

last general 

on 


in 1964 

election ? 

Merch 31 ? 

Labour 

45-8 

57-6 

61 0 

Con 

41 -3 

33 0 

31-2 

Liberal 

12 9 

9-4 

(7 8) 


There is a good reason for putting in paren¬ 
theses the 7.8 per cent of respondents who 
said that they would vote Liberal on March 
31st: they are not in fact going to have a 
Liberal candidate to vote for. When told 
this, about a quarter of them said they would 
not vote at all, and the rest divided fairly 
evenly between the other two parties, with a 
slight preference for Labour. 

If one compares voting recollections of 
1964 with voting intentions in 1966—call 
this the “ recollection method ”—the above 
figures show a swing of just over 2 i per 
cent to Labour. If one compares the total 
Hitchin vote in 1964 with the 1966 voting 
intentions of our sample—call this the 
“direct comparison method”—they show 
a much bigger swing of over 12} per cent to 
Labour. The Economist itself suspects 
that the most probable result may lie in 
between. There is some evidence that 
voters’ recollections of their choice in 1964 
may get muddled with changing views on 
how fashionable it is to say that they voted 
for one or other party at that time. For 
example, nationwide pollsters, when holding 
an inquest on the 1964 election imme¬ 
diately after Mr Wilson came in, found 
many more people claiming to have voted 
Labour than had in fact done so; this ten¬ 
dency could also help to explain why in our 
four surveys recollections of Liberal voces in 
1964 have been consistently below what 
Liberal votes then were in fact. 

The Economist would therefore sum up 
the results of our four surveys in this way. 
In Hitchin the net swing to Labour ranges 
between 21 per cent (recollection method) 
and \2\ per cent (straight comparison). In 
Tavistock the net swing to Labour ranged 
between just over 1 per cent (recollection 
method) and 2} per cent (straight com¬ 
parison). In West Bromwich the awing 
ranged between just over 4 per cent to Con- 
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servative (recollection method) and } per 
cent to Labour (straight comparison). Only 
in Keighley, perversely, did the swing range 
between just over 2} per cent to Conserva¬ 
tive (recollection method) and just over 3 
per cent to Conservative fttraight compari¬ 
son). And it should be remembered that in 
Keighley a majority of those who wanted 
to vote Liberal, but have now not got a 
candidate, indicated that they would cut 
down—but not totally extinguish—the pro- 
Conservative swing by switching to Labour; 
moreover Keighley was an area where the 
Conservatives did quite exceptionally well 
in local elections last May. 

Our own assessment from these four 
A. J. Allen polls is that there may be quite 
a sizeable swing to Labour in some areas 
like Hitchin ; but a smaller swing elsewhere 
than the nationwide public opinion polls 
have been saying, and in a trw areas either 
no swing at all or else a small swing hack 
to Tory. This would still leave I a hour as 
favourites to increase its majority, but not 
by as much as its optimists arc expecting. 

What sorts of people have swung? This 
can be deduced from our four surveys only 
by the u recollection method ” ; there is no 
way of finding how the different sub-groups 
voted in 1964 except by asking them. 
Remembering that this recollection method 
may underestimate Labour's performance 
(except at Kcighlcv), and rounding up the 
figures to avoid any impression of false 
claims to great accuracy, the figures in the 
sub-groups of our surveys for net swings 
between Conservative and Labour run: 

Not swings since 1364 

(plus means to Labour, minus to Conservative) 


All voters 

J-htdim Tavi¬ 
stock 
+3 +1 

West 

Brom. 

-4 

Knyfilny 

3 

All male 


+3 

-/ 

-JL 

All female 

+2 

mi 

-2 

-3 

Classes: 

Upper middle 

-2 

-2* 

, ml 

-2 

Lower middle 

+8 

45 

-4 

-1 

Skilled working 

+ 1 

-2 

-7 

-4 

Unskilled 

+4 

4-1 

-3 

-2 

Age groups: 
21-34 

46 

+ 1 

42 

-4 

35-64 

4 2 

nil 

-6 

-1 

Over 65 

nil 

4-1 

-4 

-2 


These final figures do not suggest any great 
and consistent variation as between men's 
and women’s swings. Contrary to our ex¬ 
pectation, the upper middle class seems to 
have become slightly more Tory, but the 
sample here is small. The lower middle 
class has swung sharply to Labour in the 
two Tory seats ; only in West Bromwich has 
it moved against Labour by as much as the 
sample as a whole (and that may be due to 
immigration). The skilled working class has 
consistently moved against I ubour com¬ 
pared with the sample as a whole. The 
unskilled have moved with the constituency 
average. In Hitdiin and West Bromwich 
Labour has done milch better antong young 
people than among the middlc-ti|fed and the 
old. 

The subsidiary questions on issues at 
Hkcbin pro^rafL the same sorts of result 
as in the <p$^£jtce constituencies. 1 Once 


again some Tories joined with Labour in 
agreeing that Labour deserved more time, 
and even in judging that Mr Wilson might 
be a better national leader than Mr Heath. 
Against that some Labour voters joined the 
Tories in agreeing by a narrow margin that 
Labour might be worse at managing the 
economy. Hitchin’s judgment on the lt three 
most importune issues were again 
parochial: housing first, taxation second, 
but with education rising into third place. 

Glad to Be Heckled 

Our correspondent who has been on the 
road with the party leaders reports : 
i is easy enough to see the resemblances 
between Mr Wilson and Mr Heath. 
Both oi them have silvery hair beautifully 
parted. Both are crushing with hecklers. 
Both are a fund of statistics. Mr Heath is 
rapidly getting better at sarcastic references 
10 Ins opponent's policies. Mr Wilson can 
hardly get away from the thirteen wasted 
v»'ir» of lory rule. Both of them have 
motorcades speeding along the unsuitable 
roads of provincial England with the 
journalists lagging along behind at immi¬ 
nent risk to their lives. Both of them also 
s em ro haw juvenile hecMcrs as other 
pei file have mite—rhuugh nor to the same 
degree of infestation as Mr Quintin Hogg 
or Mr Ciejrt:e Brown, whose names inci- 
dentallv s k *»*m good lor a laugh in practically 
anv compan\ during this cunpaign. 

BiiL there are also the di.T*r?nces. Mr 
ILvih, wlole he worms up, stabs incessantly 
with his linger, broadening out later on 
mm wider, mere symphonic gestures with 
Ins Innds. Mr Wilson remains broodinglv 
over his kvi-un, only to come to life as the 
heiklers warm up. Then he extends his 
right hand, fingertips together, ,1 gesture at 
nine tentative and sensual, a sort of savour¬ 
ing of the eLctorate. Mr Heath has his 
moments of open-eyed sincer.ty when he 
yems to be talking to and for himself. Mr 
Wilson enjoys becoming the earthy 
northerner with flatter voice and a slightly 
ogre-ish manner. “ I wonder if our friend 
knows the difference between corporation 
tax and the hack of a cow ” might have pro¬ 
duced a raised eyebrow from Sydney Smith, 
bur goes like a bomb at an election meeting. 

In Chatham (Labour majority 1,013) on 
Monday nigh: it was typical oi Mr Heath 
that he should have forgotten to remind his 
audience that his school was called Chatham 
House, and he warmed up slowlv. He is 
better without a prepared text. When he got 
off it the meeting grew lively. His largely 
Tory audience liked the references to flog¬ 
ging the World Cup and the appeal to help 
him 41 tie that man down.” Th?n the heck¬ 
ling began, and that improved things more. 
His ability to master facts can make him 
appear stiff and rigid. A jolt can make that 
mechanism spem human after all. 

In face of the opinion polls Mr Heath has 
the air of making better and better running 
in this campaign, and it is difficult to think 
that his energy and courage will not stand 
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him in good stead with his party if things 
go wrong on March 31st. 

At Reading (Conservative majority 10) 
and Slough (Conservative majority 11) on 
Tuesday the Prime Minister had a hard 
passage. The Slough meeting had seemed 
the quieter of the two until a foolish school¬ 
boy flung a stink-bomb which, shattering, 
put a sliver of glass in Mr Wilson’s eye. At 
Reading the Prime Minister's speech 
degenerated into a dialogue with one par¬ 
ticularly persistent left-wing heckler whom 
he eventually forced to thank him for his 
courtesy, but at the cost of his audience 
losing the thread of what he was saying. 
From the gallery too came leaflets and 
shouts of “ Vietnam ! ” find at the emer¬ 
gency exit a ru v h of young Conservatives 
and CTies of “ W; want Heath ! ” Mr 
Wilson coped and joked manfully, bur he 
was visibly tired and in none too good voice. 
Most of what he had to say concerned Tory 
waste and misrule, and, out to beat the 
hecklers, he kept crying Labour’s hallowed 
phrases: “ evictions the ten-shilling 
widow “ the I’orv Rent Act "—” the 
property companies and landlords.” 

At Slough the young Conservatives 
howled like banshees outside the rlatc- 
gbss windows of the technical school hall. 
Mr Wilson made much the stme sreech as 
at Reading, but with more fire. He would 
le-m over his lectern, daring interrupters to 
come on. “ Pon'r vou want George Brown 
to run the economy ? " he would sa\\ but 
a >Tonish ; nglv there was no reply. * 4 Com¬ 
mon market ? Ir's not a common market. 
It's a very superior market,'’ he shouted to 
the barrack :rs behind the glass. 

It is wcith recording that be had a dread¬ 
ful cold ; and that he said of the stink- 
bomb boy : “ A bov who can throw like 
that should be in the England cricket tram.” 
Perhaps, too, there is something to be said 
for a country whose Prime Minister can 
travel around in so little fear of violence. 
The doctor who saw to Mr Wilson's cur eye 
came to the hall from his home near by, 
where he was watching television. 

The Battle on 
the Box 

W ell, is it a telly election ? There 
is plenry of the election on television, 
but that is not the same thing. The test of 
whether the argument on the box is having 
any influence is th* degree to which it is 
swaying votes. The evidence is that viewers 
are, at the very least, being distinctly 
selective. 

The election reaches the voter’s screen in 
three different forms: through the parties’ 
own broadcasts, through the regular current 
affairs programmes (mainly Panorama and 
This Week) and through the ordinary news 
bulletins, supplemented on both channels 
by special nightly reports (the BBC's Cam¬ 
paign Report and ITN's Election ’66). 
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To go whore you want 



When you want, and fast 



Your own 125 business jet makes business sense 


How soon can you be with a customer 1,000 
miles away, starting from your factory gates ? 
Scheduled airline services will fly you quickly, 
in the big jets. But you have to abide by their 
timetables (and you have to fight all the way 
to a major airport). 

A private piston aircraft will fly you direct, but 
only at speeds around 200-mph. 

Your own Hawker Siddeley 125 business Jet 
will carry you—and 5-7 colleagues—the whole 
way in just over 2 hours. You travel in luxury— 
standing headroom in the aisle, seating a 
boardroom could envy. Your pilot has every aid 


to take him in and out of the world's biggest 
airports (or the smallest), and proven power 
from two Bristol Siddeley Viper engines. 

The 125 is a tool of modern commerce. For* 
ward-looking firms, all over the world, have 
already placed their orders with Hawker 
Siddeley—the only manufacturer with exper* 
ience of both business aircraft and jet airliners. 
If you want to look into the business sense of 
the 125 (and if you don't now, you could be 
kicking yourself in five years' time) write to us 
for the book of the 125. 



Hawker Siddeley Aviation, Richmond Road, Klngston-upon-Thames. Surrey. Telephone: Kingston 7741 
Hawker Siddeley Group supplies mechanical,electrical aad aerospace capital cquipaeat with world-wide sales aad service. 




LOOK UP 

Floors get covered and walls get painted—but what about 
the ceiling ? Here's an area which can not only look attractive 
but which can increase the comfort of people below. 
Especially if an Armstrong ceiling is installed. 

Armstrong Minatone or Minaboard ceiling tiles make any 
ceiling look most attractive. Add to this the comfort of noise 
absorption (and—if necessary—air conditioning facilities) 
and the ceiling becomes an area to look up to—distinctively 
attractive and quietly functional. 

Armstrong ceiling systems are suitable for offices, stores, 
restaurants, hospitals, schools, public buildings and private 
homes. Ask your architect about them or write to us for full 
details. 



ceiling systems by (Armstrong 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. LTD . CLUING SYSTEMS D£PT., WOODGRANGE HOUSE. WOODGRANG6 AVENUE. KENTON. MIDDLESEX. TEL WORDSWORTH 0151 

Makers of Mm stem Minaboard. Tacetone, Travertone. Cushion rone. 
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Surveys suggest that the programmes 
which have least influence are the parties’ 
own. These find the viewer with every 
prejudice on the alert. They are mainly 
straight, hard-sell party propaganda, which 
probably makes few converts but helps to 
arm and encourage the faithful. The par¬ 
ties themselves accept that their only broad¬ 
casts which are likely to have any real 
significance are the first of the series and 
the last. The three in the middle are 
largely a waste of time and effort. The real 
beneficiaries of the system, in fact, are the 
Liberals. They get three broadcasts to the 
major parties' five, but even this ration is 
over-generous in proportion to their 
strength in the country, let alone in the 
House. The justification, presumably, is 
the number of Liberal candidates. But the 
Communists have now put up enough 
candidates to earn a broadcast. What if the 
Mosleyites went a step further and put up 
as ffiStiy as the Literals ? They might well 
feel that 300 lost deposits woiild be a cheap 
price for three peak-hour slots on television. 

What makes the major parties' attitude 
to the Liberals look even more quixotic is 
that, for the second election running, the 
Liberals are putting on the best broadcasts. 
Admittedly they do not have the chore of 
trying to prove themselves a credible alter¬ 
native government, but the failure of the 
other parties to match them in straightfor¬ 
ward television technique is baffling. 

If the party broadcasts find the viewer 
at his most suspicious, the ordinary news 
bulletins catch him at his most receptive. 
Here, at least, he feels he is not being got 
at. In 1964 Mr Wilson exploited this 
brilliantly. Each day he made sure that 
the early evening news bulletin could find 
a crisp piece from his press conference, and 
the main mid-evening bulletin a pungent 
extract from his main speech. Poor Sir 
Alee, bv contrast, had planned his campaign 
without much reference to the television 
schedules, and the editors of the bulletins 
often had no alternative but to show him 
being shouted down in some wet and windy 
market square. This time the Tories have 
caught on. Mr Heath is managing things 
much as Mr Wilson, in fact doing it rather 
better. For some reason Mr Wilson is tak¬ 
ing less trouble with his evening speeches, 
being mainly content to provoke a running 
row with the hecklers. He handles them so 
well that it may not do his image any harm, 
but Mr Heath (good with hecklers too) is 
probably not losing many points here. 

But the main development on television in 
this election has been in the scope of the 
current affairs programmes and the nightly 
special campaign reporting. In 1964 the 
broadcasting authorities, particularly the 
BBC, felt so constricted by the law that it 
proved almost impossible to arrange any 
discussion, or even interview, with even 
the most eminent figures, so long as they 
were candidates. Instead, the parties were 
invited to put up peers or party backroom 
boys or academic sympathisers. This time 
almost every night leading party spokesmen 
have been involved either in interviews or 
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in a studio discussion. At the time of going 
to press, there have been eight miniature 
debates with leading party spokesmen sit¬ 
ting round a table; two on Rediffusion's 
This Week , six on the BBC's Panorama or 
; Campaign Report. What is more, the stan* 
dard of discussion has been surprisingly 
intelligent and free from sloganising. 

Ironically, the networks owe their greater 
freedom to the Communists. It was the 
failure of a Communist's election petition 
against Sir Alec which emboldened the 
broadcasters to attempt a more sensible 
coverage of the election arguments. Not 
that all the barriers are down. Too much 
of the new-found freedom still depends on 
the goodwill of the parties. But there has 
been enough progress to make Granada's 
complaints sound rather petulant. What 
apparently niggles Granada is that the par¬ 
ties will not accept a studio audience for 
their discussions. This is weak ground. 
Any attempt to try to recreate the hustings 
in the surroundings of a television studio 
would look and sound bogus. As ir is, th? 
politicians have some grounds for arguing 
that television is already tending to pervert 
the hustings. The hecklers can spot a tele¬ 
vision camera as quick as Mr Wilson, and 
long betore Mr Strick tried to turn one of 
Mr Brown's meetings into a Hollywood 
spectacular, there was plenty of evidence 
that a lot of the heckling of the leaders is 
tor the benefit of television. 

There remains the silly argument over 
k * confrontation." If Mr Heath is so sure 
that the nation wants to see him face to 
face with Mr Wilson, why did he not think 
of it a bit earlier ? And if Mr Wilson would 
so much relish such a meeting, why docs 
he make this absurd pretence that Mr 
Grimond should be treated on an equal 
footing ? Any competent producer could 
work our a reasonable compromise in five 
minutes (as both the BBC and ITV have 
now done) and the two prima donnas should 
either go into a television studio and get it 
over with or shut up about the whole dreary 
subject. 


Does Race Count? 

N ot only does Smethwick enjoy no¬ 
toriety from its behaviour in 1964 ; it 
has also been privileged to go to the polls 
three times inside two months. On 
February 3rd, the whole of Smethwick 
voted as part of the new Warlcy county 
borough : last week most of the town polled 
again in by-elections to fill vacancies caused 
by the election of the new Warlcy aider- 
men. A Labour recovery was already evident 
in the Warley borough election: in the 
Smethwick part of it a Conservative 
majority over Labour of 65:35 in the May, 
1965, local elections was slashed to one of 
about 53:47 (exact comparisons are not 
possible because several wards cross the 
constituency boundaries). Last week's by- 
elections in four out of the five wards 
wholly within the constituency showed a 


further swing to Labour since February.grd 
df 3f ffer 4 ent. If the 
local and national election voting works as 
it did between 1959 and 1964, Labour will 
regain Smethwick unless there is a national 
swing to the right of at least 2 per cent. 

Clearly the sting has gone out of the 
immigration issue in Smethwick, fix- 
councillor Don Finney, who was one of 
Mr Griffiths's chief lieutenants in his suc¬ 
cessful fight to become MP up to 1964, 
now prefers to concentrate on nil English 
Rights Association, while Mr Griffiths no 
longer regards immigration as the main 
issue in Smethwick. 

Next door, in West Bromwich, some 
people have feared a repeat of Smethwick. 
But the Conservative parliamentary candi¬ 
date there, Alderman Hawkins, has now 
turned down Mr Finney's offer of support; 
and in last Thursday's local council elections 
at West Bromwich the swing to Labour 
since 1965, or to Conservative since 1964, 
was fairly closely in line with that in the 
other parts of the Black Country. There 
is rtA evidence that the local Conservatives 
have exploited the race problem fit the 
fashion of their neighbours to the south. 

Last week's polling suggested that 
Wolverhampton may be the town with most 
to fear from political exploitation of anti- 
immigrant feeling. In St. Peter's ward, the 
ward with the most marked concentration 
of immigrants in the town, the Independent 
Councillor Holland polled 1,175 votes 
against 1,665 f° r Labour, 1,384 fori the 
Conservatives and 144 for the Communist. 
Councillor Joe Holland was elected last year 
for part of the ward in a straight fight with 
Labour : a former Conservative candidate, 
he polled then the sort Of vote that a Con¬ 
servative would have received. This, time 
he stood against both parties. His ejection 
address did not state that he is chairman 
of the Wolverhampton English Rights Asso¬ 
ciation. It consisted of fifteen questions, 
leading off from the first “ Do you care 
about the Race Problem ? " Typical were 
the ninth and tenth:— 

Do you understand that there is (sic) over 

six hundred leprosy cases in this country ? 

Would you like a blood transfusion with 

blood from one of these immigrants ? 

Beyond this ugly symptom of a 27 per 
cent vote for a man standing almost exclu¬ 
sively on a racialist platform, there are 
other reasons to watch the situation in 
Wolverhampton. The immigrant com¬ 
munity there is compact (consisting largely 
of Jamaicans from a rural background): 
elsewhere, as in Southall, it seems that a 
compact, closely-knit immigrant group may 
arouse stronger feelings than a more dis¬ 
persed and mixed group. The local 
Wolverhampton evening paper, the Express 
and Star , has received a large number of 
anti-immigrant letters in the last few weeks. 
A Conservative councillor who has been 
closely associated with Mr Holland on the 
local council topped the poll in a ward in 
Mr Enoch Powell's constituency. It will 
be worth keeping an eye on any further 
developments. 
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Election Scorecard 

T he scorecard that we publish on the 
opposite page is in the form that we 
hope will be or mosruqg to televiewers next 
Thursday night and Fridty. It is also the 
best final guide to the vital seats in this 
election. In all columns the seats are listed 
in alphabetical order, but numbered in 
order of ease for the other main party to 
capture them (e.g., it will be seen that 
Barons Court, the first name in the whole 
table, is, statistically speaking, the 34th 
easiest Labour seat for the Tories to cap¬ 
ture). Seats are given shortened names 
when this is convenient for tabulation and 
when the shortening should nor cause 
muddle (e.g., Brighouse and S pen borough, 
in the second column, is just called Brig- 
house). 

In case there is a swing to Conservative 
in any districts, the two left-hand columns 
of the table show the most marginal Labour 
seats. In column' 2, immediately on the 
left of the thick line, are the 29 Labour 
seats of 1964 which would be capturablc by 
the Tories with a swing of under 1' per 
cent. It should be remembered that in 1964 
Labour won a parliamentary majority of 3 
over all parties combined, of 12 over rhe 
Conservatives alone and of 21 over the Con¬ 
servatives when Liberals voted with Labour 
(liiac is, if one deducts the new Speaker's 
seat from Labour}. 

It follows that if the Conservatives cap¬ 
tured 2 net seats from Labour they would 
overthrow Mr Wilson’s majority; if they 
captured 7 they would become the largest 
party; if they captured n, they would get 
an overall majority; if they captured all 
29 in column 2, they would secure an over¬ 
all majority of 37. 

That would be surprising enough; bur, 
just in case odd things happened in particu¬ 
lar districts, column 1 of the table also lists 
the 22 others among the 51 Labour seats 
that would be capturable with a swing of 
up to 2] per cent, plus 12 others where 
tome people have suggested that special 
factors might apply. Among these special 
•eats are that dr one cabinet minister, Mr 
Greenwood, at Rossendale which has 
recently shown a pro-Conservative swing in 
a local council by-election; and Leyton 
which after the election of 1964 was 
supposed to be the 144th easiest Labour 
seat for the Conservatives to capture. But 
a year ago the Conservatives did capture 
it, at a time when the public opinion polls 
reported Labour to be in the lead, and with 
a swing which—if repeated nationally on 
Thursday—would suffice to give the Con¬ 
servatives a parliamentary majority of 267. 
Right up to the announcement of the first 
results on . Thursday, connoisseurs of the 
unexpected will be remembering that; 

», ■ . 

If the Swing's te Labour 

Obviously, however* it is much more 
likely that the public opinion polls are 
rights and' that Mi^Wilaon k about to 
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increase his parliamentary majority.* If so, 
it is to columns 3 to 7 on the opposite page 
that attention will mainly turn. Column 3 
shows the 19 Tory seats capturable by 
Labour with a swing of under 1 per cent; 
it includes Mr Thorneycroft’s seat at Mon¬ 
mouth. Column 4 shows the next most 
marginal 18 Tory seats, vulnerable to a 
swing of under 2 per cent; it includes Mr 
Henry Brooke's seat at Hampstead. Column 
5 shows the next 23 Tory marginals, vulner¬ 
able to a swing of up to 3) per cent; it 
includes Mr Soames's seat at Bedford 
(although this seat, like Mr Thorneycroft’s 
at Monmouth, is one of the relatively few in 
columns 3 to 5 marked with an asterisk, 
meaning that the result will not be 
announced until Friday). In column 6 are 
the 18 Tory scats vulnerable to a swing of 
between 3] and 4} per cent; these include 
—as the 75th easiest Tory seat for Labour 
to capture—Mr Heath’s seat at Bexley. Re¬ 
member throughout that the latest Gallup 
poll reports a pro Labour swing of 3 1 per 
cent, the latest NOP a pro-Labour swing of 
just over 5 per cent. 

Column 7 in our table shows the 27 Tory 
seats vulnerable to a swing to Labour of 
between 4J and 6 per cent. It will be 
noticed that more of the seats in this column 
arc asterisked, meaning that the results will 
not be announced until Friday ; by the time 
a pro-Labour swing nears 6 per cent it 
would be biting into rhe heart of Tory rural 
England. 

Use of the Table 

The best use of the table, as the results 
come in, is to cross out seats held by the 
defending party and to tick those gained 
by the attacking one. As the night wears 
on, there are then fewer and fewer un¬ 
marked names to concentrate on ; and it 
becomes fairly easy to calculate fairly closely 
what the eventual majority is going to be. 
For example, if Labour won all the 60 seats 
in columns 3, 4 and 5, it would get an 
overall majority of 123 (i.e., twice 60 plus 
its original 1964 overall majority of 3). 
If as the results come in it is clear that 
the Conservatives are holding marginal 
seats in some particular area, it becomes a 
fairly easy matter to look right across 
columns 3 to 7 to see how many unmarked 
results in these areas are still to come in. 

The Early Results 

At about 10 o’clock on Thursday night, 
everybody will be on tenterhooks for the 
first result. Although the race miiht be 
won by an outsider, the favourites for the 
fastest count are : 

(1) Exeter . This is a marginal Tory seat, 
in pur column 4, vulnerable’to a 1.6 per 
cent swing to Labour; the 29th easiest seat 
in the country for Labour to capture. If 
Labour’s Mrs Dunwoody (daughter of the 
line Mr Morgan Phillips) has just beaten 
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Tory Sir Rolph Williams, this should 
theoretically mean that Labour is heading 
for a majority of at least 61, i.e., twice 29 
plus three). But note that Exeter had a large 
Liberal vote last time, so might conceivablj 
expect an above-average pro-Labour swing. 

(2) Cheltenham . This is a Tory seat just 
off our column 7, because Labour needs a 
6.3 per cent swing to capture it. Bur note 
that (as with Exeter) there was a large 
Liberal vote last time, and this is a middle 
class area which might show a large pro- 
Labour swing. If Cheltenham comes before 
Exeter, and is just helctby Tory but with a 
swing to Labour of above 1.6 per cent, note 
that Exeter must theoretically be expected 
to fall. 

(3) Guildford . A Tory seat that could 
only be captured by an 11.5 per cent swing. 
But it, too, had a largo Liberal vote ; there 
is a new Tory candidate (economist Mr 
David Howell); and it too might suffer an 
above-average Labour swing. 

(4) Salford East and West. Two Labour 
seats with very left wing MPs in industrial 
Lancashire. The Tories would need swings 
of 11.1 and 5.5 per cent, respectively, for 
captures. 

Other possible early results are Wolver¬ 
hampton N.E . and S.W. (respectively a safe 
Labour and a safe Tory seat, the latter held 
by Mr Enoch Powell); Hammersmith 
Notth (an inner London scat with a large 
Labour majority ; Warrington (very indus¬ 
trial Lancashire, with large Labour 
majority); Rossendale (Mr Greenwood’s 
seat in Lancashire, in our column 1 as the 
69LI1 easiest Labour seat for Conservatives 
to capture, with swing of 4 per cent); and 
Keighley (the 54th easiest Labour seat for 
the Tories to capture, and where our recent 
public opinion poll has suggested that 
Labour is not doing very well). Fairly early 
marginals may be Dorset South (see column 
3), Mr Silverman’s Nelson (column 1), Bath 
(column 6) and Bradford North (column. 1). 
Mr Heath's Bexley is expected at midnight. 

The Liberals 

Liberal marginals are not included in our 
table. The only two Liberal scats announc¬ 
ing 011 Thursday night are North Devon 
and Orpington ; Mr Lubbock may well lose 
the latter to the Tories. The Liberals have 
some hopes on Thursday night of gaining 
Chippenham from the Conservatives, plus 
Colne Valley (quite a probable gain) and 
(conceivably) Huddersfield West (where last 
.time all three parties were dose) from 
Labour. On Friday the Liberals must have 
fears of losing Bodmin ; but could conceiv¬ 
ably get Merioneth from Labour, and them¬ 
selves expect to get North Cornwall and 
Aberdeenshire West (possibly also Aber¬ 
deenshire. East ?) from the Tories. Inciden¬ 
tally^ if the Liberals’ personable -Mr 
Davidson did win Aberdeenshire West, he 
might be a good Jong shot bet as. eventual 
successor to Mr Grimend as party'leader. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

REPORT 



Belgium strangled 
by its coils 

feY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

B elgium is a microcosm of the troubles that afflict modern 
states.; Like so many countries, from Canada to Malaysia, 
it is tom by communal quarrels. And, like Britain, it has to 
khake itself, free of its first industrial revolution in order to 
encompass its second. Moreover, like the Fourth Republic in 
France, it has to tackle all these problems with increasingly 
ill-assorted political institutions. 

’ This is yrhy k has been natural at the end of the latest 
government crisis (which lasted 35 days as compared with the 
one in May, 1965, which lasted 64 days; to ask if the hew 
government" under Mr Vanden Boeynants is. yet another ill- 
starred 44 last* chanceor whether it is the beginning of a 
much-needed attempt to break the conditioned reflexes that 
paralyse Belgian political life. Mr Vanden Boeynants's decision 
to form a fight-wing coalition of his Social Christian party 
With the conservative Liberals marks the break-up of the centre-left 
fcoalkion <rf|Socialists and Social Christians, which was hailed as. 
Belgium’s Supreme hope of reform after the violent strikes of 1961. 
Although the centre-left government shook Belgium out of its 
economic lethargy, it received a terrible buffeting at the polls last 
May. The swing to the right now is the delayed but logical con¬ 
sequence. The new prime minister, who has manoeuvred rather 
nearly so for, is one of those American-style go-getting young 
European politicians in his forties. Might he not, whatever his 
brashness, pffer a new appeal to the Belgians where the old-style 
liberals, despite their admirable intentions, failed to get 
across ? 

For the ihoment, the belief that he may succeed is mostly the 
politicians’ superstition that a man who gets there against the 
odds may Ipe able to go on defeating the dice loaded against him. 
There are plenty of signs that Belgium may be reaching the 
end of its tether. The way in which the present crisis blew up 
is one of them. The Socialists and Social Christians quarrelled 
over the budgetary deficit of £70 million. This is quite a 
sum for a small country with a labour shortage and other 
inflationary} pressures. But, though the country’s growth 

rate is slowing down, 
it should reach the 
respectable rate of 3.5 
per cent this year. And 
last year the balance of 
payments was favour¬ 
able. The crisis was nor, 
in any urgent way, 
economic. It was a 
financial problem that 
should have been 
manageable. It was nor. 

The marginal explo¬ 
sions that .have accom¬ 


panied the crisis are as alarming as the small-mindedness at its 
centre. A month ago Flemish extremists successfully fooled the 
police and turned a strike in the Limburg coalfield into a rioc 
where two miners were killed. A doctors' strike was narrowly 
averted. Nationalist pressures are gradually splitting the Catholic 
university of Louvain into two universities, one speaking Dutch, 
the other French, and student demonstrations have turned into 
yet more riots. And, last week, the police staged a one-day strike 
for better pay and arms. This ominously reminds one of the 
police strike that exposed the weakness of the French Fourth 
Republic just before it broke up. 

Fur all the violence of the lunatic fringe of Flemings and 
Walloons, it is hard to say that most Belgians would allow them* 
selves to be diverted by the goings-on of semi-fascist maniacs. 
The trouble is that the linguistic problem comes on top of several 
others. Belgium is still a haven of free trade doctrines (though 
not practices where they fail to suit bankers or declining industries). 
To some extent this is natural, since foreign trade represents 37 
per cent of the national product against only 15 per cent in Britain. 
Bur the result is that often both the right and the left stick to 
nineteenth-century attitudes and mutual suspicions which throw 
spanners into the best laid plans of all reformers. 

To make matters worse, the declining industries are mainly in 
the Walloon south, while the Americans and others are building 
huge plants all over the Flemish north. General Motors and Ford 
are . both installing major automobile works with the commoQ 
market in mind ; an international petrochemical complex is going 
up in Antwerp and a steel one on the coast. This flood erf foreign 
capital, more than a third of total current investment in Belgium, 
should ultimately mean prosperity all round. For the moment 
it aggravates the rift between the two halves of the nation. 

All this burdens the weak structure of the Belgian state. Like 
Switzerland, Belgium is in some ways a survival, of the communal 
political life of the middle ages. But while the Swiss have been 
ispldered. together by resistance to foreigners, Belgians have learnt 
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co look on the state as an alien conqueror. The result is that 
national parties tend to be confederations of local interests and 
prepfupe groups in which burgomtfs^S ^y^fctfat Jwy ; 
reflect conflicts, and do not educate and' discipline local interests 
to accept necessary national solutions. 

Thus Belgium does have a deep institutional problem somewhat 
like the Fourth Republic. There is the same paradox of a popu¬ 
lation fundamentally given to the pursuit of affluence in a rapidly 
expanding economy, yet apparently indifferent to violence on the., 
fringe as not "our affair.*' There is the same crisis of state 
authority and growing popular contempt for politicians; and the 
same incapacity to break out of the old song and dance routines 
which frustrate everyone. 

Could the language question prove to be to Belgium what Algeria 
was to France ? Militant minorities of Flemings and Walloons 
are both crying for a federal system (some Walloons even want 
their region to join France). This makes no economic sense fpr 
the Walloons, because their best hope of economic reconstruction 



It makes no political 
becoming 


is that Brussels and Flanders should help out. 
sense for the JF 1 
dpphMt element 
Flemings thiflf W 4 
as it is, and hard as it is to see how 41 federalism ” could work 
between the two partners, nonsense could still be the outcome if the 
avenues of sense are closed. 



Some look to European federalism instead. Theoretically, this 
would perhaps be the beat solution, but the longer (he trudge to 
European unity looks like being, the less immediately relevant it 
becomes to Belgium's troubles. Meanwhile Mr Vanden Bocynants 
at least simplifies the issues by leaning frankly right, but ht in 
up-to-date way, stressing productivity and standards of living. 
He could give a new and glossy transatlantic briskness ^Ee 
country's economy, and earn the .Belgians’ gratitude—so Jong at 
he plays his cards right. That no doubt means that, as. a Fleming* 
he must help Wallonia. He has also said he wants to ignore the 
language question—for 44 two years.” But will it Ignore him? 


EAST GERMANY 

The country beyond 
the fringe 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

or days after his return from east Germany, the traveller is 
closely questioned by acquaintances in the west as though he 
carried news from the farthest back of beyond. What most of 
them want to know is Whether the two Germanics are growing 
irretrievably apart after sixteen years of separation. If they are, 
could legal divorce be accepted philosophically, as a German coin 
tribution to the world's peace, in the knowledge that the lot of the 
17 million Germans living in east Germany—or Mitteldeutsch- 
land, or 44 the Soviet Zone,” or simply “over there”—was 
tolerably just ? Young folk especially seem to be inquiring, more 
or less discreetly, Whether the preservation of two German states 
might not now be politically expedient, so long as it were 
economically feasible and morally acceptable. But also some older 
ones. Even Dr Adenauer, in his last speech as chairman of the 
Christian Democratic Union, made it clear on Monday that he 
thought European unity to be an aim of much higher priority 
than German reunification. 

Conscience-stricken inquirers can be assured straightaway that 
the material lot of the east Germans is slowly but steadily improv¬ 
ing, bleak though much of it still is compared with that of west 
Europeans this side of the Pyrenees. New signs of growth and 
output—superficial perhaps but suggestive—strike the visitor's eye 
at each successive Leipzig spring fair. This year's random bag 
from the city and its approaches included several new hotels; a 
larger number of motor-bikes than before, and, less impressively, 
of cars; a more conspicuous display of women's stockings designed 
for elegance rather than warmth and durability; and generously 
filled help-yourself sugar bowls on the hotel breakfast table and 
unconsumed rolls on trolleys in the corridors (not so long ago, 
both sugar and bread would have been promptly filched by 
passers-by). And there were glimpses down shabby streets of 
incipient building and rebuilding that promise to make the Saxon 
urban scene soon look spruper than it does today. 

These improvements are naturally cheering people up. They 
are the fruits of the more settled growth of a revolutionised 
economy which, over the past two years, has shed some of its 
original extravagances in planning and control. The primitive 
demands of the rump state's economy are on the whole being 



Waiting at the check point 


reliably met from urgently exploited indigenous resources (notably 
brown coal) reinforced by imports from eastern Europe. This stage 
having been reached, there is much talk in the air of the timeliness 
of “ importing the technical revolution.” It is appreciated that 
this can be introduced most quickly from the West. That is why 
western firms were showing their wares at this month’s Leipzig 
fair more numerously and hopefully than ever before. As many 
as 470 came from France alone, doubtless anticipating that Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle's snooks at Nato may be good for French business 
in eastern Europe. There were 334 British exhibitors, 84 more 
than a year ago. There were also many more north Americans 
and west Germans, either showing or reconnoitring. A wider 
readiness to give east Germany kindlier credits was discernible. 
Obviously, east Germany has become a more respected dealer in 
western markets. And this means more comfortable and less 
monotonous living for its people. 

Unhappily, it is still impossible to. point to any encouraging 
improvement in the political manners of the east German regime. 
The grotesquely named Democratic Republic is run by a totalitarian 
party beside whose achievements in monopoly those of the notorious 
western capitalists are derisory. The party claims a German mono¬ 
poly in peaceful intention, anti-fascism, and impeccable personal 
records. Actually it exercises a monopoly in central and local 
government, in the control of industry and commerce, land in all 
the ways of news, education and passports. And the party itself 
is run by a company of professional politicians mentally and 
spiritually limited through long Isolation from normal life. Mostly 
they are men for whom time har stood still for twenty years, who 
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Ruhr-Stickstoff Aktiengesellschaft 1964/65 ^ 
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• review ths Federal 
f Osrrtshy Staked third ill tho work! 
ftte Ol liaithM nitrogen products, after 
llfodtUSSR. In the current year 1965/66, 
production at primary nitrogen 
Twill onntiine to riseby at least 


MM88TIC MARKET 

IH sbarc in the West-German market during the 
year wider review. In addition, a very sitidto 
tory sales trend achieved in special fertilizers, 
such as nitropotash and nitrogen-magnesium 
Sulphate with copper, deserves special mention. 
The lawn fertilizer “PARK* 4 recently developed 
by the company was successfully launched on 
the market. 

Supplying the domestic market was at no 
time affected by tho increasing demand of tho 
wpovt markets that occurred in tho year under 
review. 


cmnMXwmmmm 

Tho oonsumptioa of neaghs flMttzers In 
too Federal Republic hss expe ri ence d a fast in¬ 
crease after the war and deserves special consi¬ 
deration. 

The growing importune at this modem 
form of fertilizer is primtrily toto to continued 
efforts for rationalization that tse made in view 
of aa JacraaBinily tense labour market at tho 
farms. 

this trend on the complex fertilizer market 
has been fully taken into account by Ruhr- 
Stiokstoff. The up-to-date complex fertilizer 
plants of the Ruhr eroup now coconut for al¬ 
most one third of the total production of chemi- 
Oiliy combined complex fertilisers in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. While daring the past ten 
yearn tha annual production increase averaged 
for aUWest-GennaO producers around 12V«,the 
Rubr-Stickstoff member companies successfully 
increased their complex fertilizer production by 
about 16 Vs with a comprehensive product range 
that chop jbew fuHy adapted to the manifold 
needs efagrlpulture. 

Ruhf4Weksteff Aktiengesellschaft is in a 
position to supply complex fertilizers for the 
lequivements of amble land and pastures as well 
as forapegUl crops.The trade mark RUSftICA, 
for nitrogenous fertilizers prodnosd by Ruhr- 
SdelM Is. licriasingly appreciated on the 
market far customers, directly associated 
with quality and a broad range of supply. 

to view of toe fact that toe structure of the 
domestic market for complex fertilizers has been 
subject to constant changes, Rubr-Stickstoff 
endeavours to adapt its p ro du cts by regularly 
introducing new formulae as, for instance, NP 
fertilizers added to the produet range at the be¬ 
ginning of 1965/66. 

Concerning the plant nutrients contained in 
complex fertilizers, Ruhr-Stickstoff Aktiengescll- 
schal't is able to meet a substantial percentage 
of toe demand in the Federal Republic. In the 
year 1964/65 the company'll complex fertilizers 


aesounted for more than 8 '/• of toe overall West- 
German consumption of the main nutrients 
nitrogen, phosporic acid, and potash* 

WORLD MARKET 

In the year under review, the world market 
for nitrogen was marked both at home and 
abroad by a satisfactory and often strong demand 
for nitrogenous fertilizers and produets for teefe* 
nical purposes, used as primary products for 
further industrial processing. 

On the whole, the business year 1964/65 
has yielded the best result ever, as far as ptroduo- 
tion and consumption were concerned. 

The growing importance of nitrogen for 
the world economy is based primarily on ton 
trend towards rationalization existing with fan* 
mens in industrial countries. In other areas, 
mainly the developing countries, securing of 
adequate food supplies is considered an object* 
ttve of prime importance. 

The world nitrogen market has been In a 
state of flux for some years mainly as a result 
of two factors. Firstly demand: reflected in the 
great need for nitrogen in industrial eountriee 
with modern and efficient fanning, and in addi- 
tion, in developing areas and lately in the Eastern 
Block countries. Secondly supply: the applicw* 
tion of new production methods which to a large 
extent make use of the possibilities of produ¬ 
cing hydrogen from prcirolcum feedstock. Thie 
again enables economic production of nitro¬ 
gen fertilizers independent of relatively closely 
defined coal producing areas. 

Changes in production methods are not 
only marked by the trend towards petrochemi¬ 
cal production.They also include the construc¬ 
tion of larger production units than previously 
built. This applies mainly to plants in overseas 
countries, but also in Western Europe. 

The considerable growth of the world ni¬ 
trogen production in the past 15 years, corres¬ 
ponding to the increasing demand, as reflected 
in Ruhr-Stickstoffs annual report for 1962/63, 
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Despite ft continuous tin 1ft SteWtfil pte* 
duction costs, the company's domestic prices nr 
nitrogenous fertilisers were reduced by m ti hti 
2-4 # /s with effect from July 1, 1944. Um lid 
prices in the other Common Merkel comprise 
remained at the same level or worn ioemndg 
thus the price eltuetion confronting West- 
German farmers when purchasing their nitrogen 
fertilisers has oven improved, compared In the 
other Common Market eotmtrteso 

There were no price changes in the Federal 
Republic in 1965/66, whereas in Italy list psicss 
were again increased. 

In 1964/65 sales prices for export markets 
have continued their trend towards nsnuUfi* 


will be farther accelerated in succeeding years. 

The high growth rate achieved in produc¬ 
tion during the past few years has not always 
been sufficient to fully satisfy the increasing 
demand throughout the world. This has, in many 
cases, led to shortages in certain import market* 

In relation to total world production, comp 
pies fertilizers, urea and liquid nitrogen ferti- 
linars have experienced more than a proportional 
increase in production and consumption. 

Continuously increasing demand (or nitro¬ 
gen products can be expected for the future 
years. A considerable portion of overseas re¬ 
quirements will have to be covered by supplies 
coming from the traditional nitrogen exporting 
countries, the Federal Republic being one of the 
main contributors. 

WORLD TRADE 

World Trade of nitrogen fertilizers increased 
during the year under review by approx. 300,000 
tons N. Of the present world export of about 
3.7 million tons N, sulphate of ammonia ia still 
ahead with almost 1.2 million tons N, followed 
by urea and nitrate fertilizers. 

It it worth, mentioning that the nitrogen 
consumption structure of important overseas 


markets differs entirely from that of moitWa 
European countries insfadlni the Federal Rcp» 

blie of Germany. 

While German eonsumess put great em¬ 
phasis on calcium ammonium nitrate, sulphate 
of ammonia, urea, as well as ammonium sul¬ 
phate nitrate enjoy tho porfereoee in overseas 
countries. This situation Is bated on the tpeoifio 
properties of these products. Owing to its excel¬ 
lent storage properties, even under unfavourable 
conditions, sulphate of ammonia ie particularly 
suited for overseas applications. 

The imports made by South-East Asian 
countries during the year under review give a 
typical example of the structure of consumption 
in overseas countrie* sulphate of ammonia 
having a share of 51V* ursa of 39 V* Tho coope¬ 
ration of the West Butopean nitrogen industries 
within Nitrex AG in Zurich has continued to bo 
excellent. The world-wide activity of this Organi¬ 
zation in the field of sales promotion and market 
expansion has shown substantial results. During 
n period of generally growing demand the coor¬ 
dination of exporti has essentially contributed 
to overcome supply difficulties. * 

In 1964/65 the rdtroM fatartry of the 
Federal RcyuMfc fl Oarinaoy increased Its •* 


tioo. Due to growing supplies following the in¬ 
crease in demand, a certain pricc-steblliietfen in 
observed lately. 

Overall Be m Tr end ef _ 

Compared with the preceding yean An 
•eke volume of Ruhr-Stickstoff Akfrngmlb 
achaft has increased ia 1964/65 by 166 rnflUon 
DM to 784 million DM. The entire product range 
participated in this rise by more than 17*/% 
though to varying degrees. Due to devatopmante 
ia the domestic market end abroad nhiog s n 
fertilizers showed particularly satisfactory gain* 


All producers In the Federal Repdbli* wilfr 
very few exception* will participate In the rapid 
expansion of nitrogen production, pertieulaily 
of nitrogen fertiliser* which Is to be expected 
on a world-wide basis wititin the nest few year* 
This will lead to larger and mom varied Shpftte* 
end the quantities' available ftt export wiil hte 
mease consequently. 

J*_ w l__j the werid, nitrogen has i 

loped into a vital factor of economic p re e m * and 
it hoc more and mom become n symbol of pro¬ 
gram fm both agricultoie and indertlf* 
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are frightened of free inquiry and free speech, for whom dissent 
sprite ueftton and pagnanimity weakness* 

Their voice is heard by the traveller from the west long before 
he reaches' the border near Eisenach: already in Hesse the east 
German Detitschlmds&ider comes over the transistor radio with 
news of cruelly exploited miners in the Ruhr, Bonn's rampant 
military aid for South Vietnam, and the latest imperial rambles 
o{ “ concentratUNMamp^builder President Liibke.” The withering 
hand is felt immediately at the frontier. Here, with the help of 
wire, guns, dogs and a regiment of male and female police, immense 
precautions are taken against all comers and goers, from manifold 
checking of their papers to inspection by prodding of such recesses 
of every car, including the petrol tank, as might have been 
adapted to carry contraband, particularly one of those human bodies 
that have no right, according to the party, to bz on the move from 
one part of Germany to the other. 

For reflective men, watching while they have to wait, it is one 
of the bitterest fruits of defeat that fellow-Gcrmans can be set 
agnmr cich othef in this way. Nor can they derive consolation 
frotb v reading instead of looking. “ The Whole system is brown ” 
—the Nazi L q>lour—proclaims the cover of one of the pamphlets 
distributed , to arrivals from the west. Reproduced in it is the 
photograph that was taken of President Liibke and the west Ger¬ 
man cabinet trooping out through the ram in all their finery to 
welcome the Queen at Bonn airport last May. A poster displayed 
to the human sheep in .the frontier pen argues wondrously that 
since east German.subjects are emitted to vote (for whom?) at 
the age of 18, and to stand as a deputy (to what legislative pur¬ 
pose?) at 2i; altogether 31,270 young east Germans are playing 
a direct part, in govermng the country. 

These disagreeable first impressions are engraved more deeply 
by further travel and longer observation. For all its economic 
and sodai achievements, Herr Utbrichfs regime engenders almost 
everywhere an atmosphere'suffocating to that responsible interest 
in public affairs which Germans were urged to cultivate in the 
brave years of “ re-education ” immediately after the war. Its 
ubiquity is death to the spirit. Why are the news bulletins broad¬ 
cast from west Germany constantly jammed ? Why are there, in 
practice, only one-party newspapers ? Why do rhey so malevolently 
distort their picture of political and social life in the Federal 
Republic ? Why do they go on being so boringly incredible that 
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you never see anybody troubling to read a newspaper at break¬ 
fast ? Why is an English traveller on the way to Leipzig refuted 
permission to leave the autobahn for half an hour in older to 
see Naumburg cathedral ? Why are uncomprehending party func¬ 
tionaries allowed to prescribe and proscribe in matters of religion, 
literature and art ? Why are shops expected—just as they were 
in Nazi days—to display obsequious messages of gratitude for the 
party's indispensable help ? Why arc only old-age pensioners and 
party trusttes allowed to travel to west Germany ? 

Were there but a few signs of a genuine improvement in political 
manners in east Germany the growing number of west Germans 
who are beginning to ask themselves whether there might not be 
some advantage in legalising and perpetuating the existence of two 
German states would more easily overcome their qualms. As 
things are, their distaste is insuperable, and so # is their refusal to 
accept a permanent division. It was only to* be expected that 
the Social Democrats would send an uncompromising reply to Herr 
Ulbricht’s open tetter (printed by Neues Deutschland on February 
txth) proposing that the two largest political parties in Germany 
should together discuss the possibilities of promoting collaboration 
between the two parts of the country and of eventually achieving 
a peace treaty. The Social Democrats’ reply was published in west 
Germany on March 2lst; on Thursday die 24th, Neues Deutsch¬ 
land was still withholding the text. It affirms the Social Democrats' 
belief that democracy is the only polity in which human dignity 
and individual responsibility are adequately respected. It arraigns 
the communists* failure to practise democracy in east Germany. 
And it proposes that, if there art to be any talks, they should be 
between all the polidcal parties and conducted freely in both parts 
of Germany. An entirely dusty answer is expected from east of 
the Elbe. 

Our correspondent had intended to visit mare of east 
Germany than the Leipzig fair . He accepted, in January, an 
east German invitation to join a trip to a number of other 
towns after the fair . Two days before the trip, and two months 
after he had accepfed the invitation, he was told, after he 
luui arrived in Leipzig, that he had been refused the necessary 
extra visa , apparently on instructions from the east German 
foreign ministry . The request for an explanation has so far 
met with silence . 
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GREECE AND CYPftUS 

Priest and 
soldier 

FROM OCR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

I N the sodden crisis that shook Athens 
this week, the issues wire as old as the 
Cyprus problem, but the arguments were 
now. The clash between Archbishop 
Mefcarioi and .General Grivas, his autono- 
mpus defencc chief, sprang from the peren¬ 
nial. antagonism between Athena and 
Nico sia-over the right of policy-making.on 
tbe Cypft* fasti 

Hie Athena*! watchdog in 

Cyprus, fas appointed two yeaW ago at a 
ripe when twjujrabfibon’s flirtations with 
the' Soviet 'uB, fad caused second 
thoughts in Atbe^'abQUt ris loyalty to the 
ultimate objective: was he seeking triumph 
through tnosis (ggkn. with Greece), or 


power' through independence ? The 
Cypriot-born Greek general was officially 
given two main tasks in Cyprus: he was to 
end hooliganism and discipline the indepen¬ 
dent military groups, and he was also to 
stand by to command all the Greek forces 
in Cyprus in the event of a Turkish in¬ 
vasion. But be soon became the de facto 
leader of Greek Cypriot defence; his pres¬ 
tige was enhanced b, the despatch of Greek 
“ volunteers,” troops from the mainland 
(there are between 8,500 and 10,000 of 
them in Cyprus today), as well as by the 
fact that he was also in chaise of the Greek 
army “training” officers in the 11,000- 
strong Cypriot national guard. 

But General Grivas takes his orders 
directly from Athens,- and Archbishop 
Makarios has been growing restive at thu 
surveillance and apparenk mistrust of him 
by the Greek governm e nt. Last January, 
durin g* visit to Athens, he tried to clip the 
gcnenuV, wings. He asked the Greek 
government to JEST bjjm iQ bring General 
Grivas under the jurisdicrion of thiCypjiot 
defence ministry. While in Athens last 


month the general threatened to resign if 
the Greek government agreed to this de¬ 
mand. He obtained a letter from Mr 
Stefanopoulos, the prune minister, to Presi¬ 
dent Makarios, in which his brief was spelt 
out in detail; he was to be in charge of the 
volunteers from the mainland (who together 
with the training officers are adding about 
£9 million a year to the Greek budget), 
the Cypriot national guard, and the Greek 
army contingent stationed in Cyprus. 

Last week Archbishop Makarios returned 
to the attack with fresh arguments and some 
shrewd manoeuvring. He sent his foreign 
minister, Mr Kypaianou, to explain to the 
Greek government (and the king) that the 
Cypriot national guard ought to come under 
the jurisdiction of the Cyprus government 
hi order to defeat the Turkish argument 
that Cyprus was under Greek military occu¬ 
pation. Furthermore, the archbishop 
planned to appoint as commander of rite 
national guard Lieutenant-General Yeimi- 
matas, who until last December was chief 
of the Greek army staff; he was a key 
-frnye in last summer’s Greek political 
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General Grivas 


crisis, and enjoys the full confidence of the 
royal court and the Greek right wing. 

This ingenious proposal caused both the 
government and the right wing to split. 
Even some former supporters of General 
Grivas conceded that General Ycnnimatas 
was just as trustworthy. At this point Arch¬ 
bishop Makarios revealed that he wanted 
to wrest the command of the national guard 
from General Grivas because the general 
was plotting against his life. The arch¬ 
bishop produced a letter from the general 
to Mr Sossidis, the Greek premier’s princi¬ 
pal private secretary, which could be inter¬ 
preted as threatening a coup against him, if 
he did not agree to the arrangements de¬ 
manded by the Greek government. Mr 


23rd CONGRESS 

Haunted by 
Stalin 

S talin was discredited in two instal¬ 
ments: the first was in 1956; the 
second at the 22nd Soviet party congress 
in October, 1961. Will the 23rd congress, 
which begins next Tuesday, see his partial 
restoration to favour ? Some party digni¬ 
taries, including Stalin’s fcllow-Georgians, 
are asking for revised thinking about his 
place in Russian history. On the other 
hand, a group of distinguished intellectuals 
have warned Russia’s leaders about the 
possible repercussions. 

The trouble about the debate on the 
M cult of personality ” is that in Mr Khrush¬ 
chev’s version too much blame was put on 
Stalin the man, and not enough on Stalinism 
the system. The last thing that many party 
functionaries who have been brought up in 
the system want is that criticism should go 
so far as to attack the root9 erf the evil. They 
have, therefore, been tending to go into 
reverse, as it were, over Stalin. How Mr 
Khrushchev’s successors manage to strike a 
balance between these conflicting pressures 
will be one of the most enlightening aspects 
of the congress. But it may not be one 
that emerges at once. According to un¬ 
official reports from Moscow the problem of 
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Sossidis had written on the letter: “ Atten¬ 
tion prime minister,” which the archbishop 
construed as evidence of a plot between 
General Grivas and the Greek government. 

A powerful ally of the archbishop's in 
the Greek cabinet is Mr Tsirimokos, the 
foreign minister, who told the prime minis¬ 
ter in writing that he believed Archbishop 
Makarios to be in the right. But while the 
cabinet was wavering towards support of 
the archbishop, Mr Markezinis stepped in. 
The leader of the Progressive party, who 
controls the fate of the Stefanopoulos 
cabinet with his eight supporting votes, 
threatened to reconsider this support if 
General Grivas were forced to resign— 
which he certainly would do if he were 
compelled to hand over part of his com¬ 
mand. Mr Markezinis deeply mistrusts 
Archbishop Makarios’s plans and ambi¬ 
tions, and believes that General Grivas's 
presence in Cyprus is the only guarantee 
Greece has that Cyprus will not one day 
turn against it. For him this is a power con¬ 
flict over whether Cypriot policy shall be 
made in Athens or Greek policy in Nicosia. 

After ten days of this tug-of-war, every¬ 
one in Athens has had enough, and des¬ 
perate efforts are being made to work out a 
modus vivendi that would allow the general 
and the archbishop to coexist on the island 
without disrupting relations between 
Cyprus and Greece—and, above all, with¬ 
out provoking a fresh political crisis in 
G recce. 


Stalinism may be debated in secret session. 

The third and final item on the agenda— 
after Mr Brezhnev’s general report and Mr 
Kosygin’s statement on the economy—is to 
be a discussion of the state of the world com¬ 
munist movement. The absence of the 
Chinese—their refusal to attend was pub¬ 
lished on Wednesday—may make this 
debate the really fascinating one. 

Invitation 

refused 

N o polite apologies and excuses accom¬ 
panied Peking’s rejection of the 
Russians’ invitation to attend their party 
congress. On the contrary, the published 
rejection clearly suggests that the Russians 
are not fit hosts for a “ serious ” marxist 
party like the Chinese. It attacks the 
Russians for spreading anti-Chinese propa¬ 
ganda among other communists and for 
working “hand in glove with the United 
States in a whole series of dirty deals ” in 
order to encircle China. The letter pro¬ 
claims Peking’s confidence that it will even¬ 
tually gain the support of more than 90 per 
cent of the world communist movement. 

The Chinese refusal is surprising.- Their 
propaganda hat recently refrained from 
direct attacks on the Russian leaders, and 
this seemed to suggest that they wanted to 


go to Moscow. Although they WNi&taB 
themselves uncomfortably isolated there, 
attending had obvious, advantages.; The 
Chinese would have had a splenfidoppor- 
tunity of presenting their case before a 
captive audience of leading communists, 
and they could have prevented the 
Russians from having it all their own way, 
both in public and in private lobbying. 

But if the Chinese really are thinking of 
setting up a separate communist inter¬ 
national, a refusal to attend the Soviet party 
congress would be a logical step. There 
have been some hints that this is in fact 
their intention. Last November they called 
for “a clear line of demarcation both 
politically and organisationally” between 
the pro-Chinese parties and the “ revision¬ 
ists.” And on March 8th they published 
a statement made last November by a pro- 
Chinese Peruvian communist to the effect 
that the centre of marxism-leninism had 
passed from Russia to China. 

In spite of these hints, it is hard to 
believe that the Chinese really will set up 
a new international until they have enlarged 
their present meagre support. To achieve 
this, they will certainly redouble their 
attacks on the Russians. There are uncon¬ 
firmed reports that they have sent a strong 
indictment of Russian policy in Vietnam 
to pro-Chinese communist groups in 
western Europe. It will be interesting to see 
exactly how many parties follow the 
Chinese lead and boycott the Soviet con¬ 
gress. The North Vietnamese may be re¬ 
gretting their promise to go now that 
attendance has been made such a markedly 
pro-Russian gesture. 

The Russians, for their part, have clearly 
been determined that their case against 
Peking should not go by default. They have 
sent a detailed indictment of the Chinese 
to all foreign communist parties. This 
indictment emphasised, among other 
things, that the Russians had twice 
tried without success to get a summit 
meeting with the Chinese to discuss their 
differences ; that the Chinese leaders were 
preparing their people for a possible war 
with Russia ; that the Chinese were obstruc¬ 
ting Russian military help for the North 
Vietnamese, and that they wanted to pro¬ 
long the Vietnamese war in order to get the 
Russians and Americans fighting each other. 
There have also been a whole series of 
meetings between the Russians and their 
east European colleagues. 

Now that the Chinese have refused to go 
to Moscow and appear to have taken a long 
step towards formally splitting the com¬ 
munist movement, the Russians may feel 
less inhibited about attacking them pub¬ 
licly at the congress. How far they actually 
go will depend on how far the other parties 
(especially the European ones) agree that 
there is less need for discretion. What 
seems fairly certain is that the debate on 
the international communist movement will 
turn more on questions of practical policy 
towards Vietnam than on abstract ideo¬ 
logical issues. 
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FRANCE 

Change of mind 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

FkuMy, there would appear a colossal Atlantic community, 
dependent on and led by America, which would soon absorb the 
European community. This is a hypothesis that can be perfectly 
well justified in the eyes of some people, but it is not «t all what 
France has wanted to do or what it is doing. 

General de Gaulle, January 14, 1963. 

S een from Paris, the fuss stirred up in London by M. de Broglie's 
rather vague remarks at last week's meeting of the Western 
European Union makes sense only in terms of the British election. 
The subsequent assertions, based on confidential hints from high 
French officials, that General de Gaulle is about to lift his veto on 
Britain 1 ! entry into the common market, should also be treated with 
a certain scepticism. The general likes to take the major foreign 
policy decisions himself, and his servants, both civil and ministerial, 
have been known to be startlingly inaccurate about his inten¬ 
tions, possibly out of sheer ignorance. For instance, a week before 
that memorable veto of 1963 M. Pompidou was explaining to 
journalists that France had no political objections to Britain’s entry 
into the common market. 

As always, it is easier to deflate exaggerated claims than to 
provide chapter and verse for the truth. The general's own recent 
comments about Britain being more “ ripe ” are capable of many 
interpretations. Probably the most useful exercise is to analyse 
in which ways the situation has changed in the three years since 
the veto and how these changes may have affected the general's 
position. 

General de Gaulle's vision, quoted above, was at the heart of 
the argument for keeping Britain out. The general, who was 
fond of quoting Churchill as saying that between Europe and the 
open sea Britain would always choose the open sea, shut the 
door on a candidate-member who was too Atlantic-minded for 
his taste. (The Nassau agreement between Britain and America 
oq Polaris weapons did no more than strengthen convictions 
he held already.) On this score there has been no change. Nobody 
can accuse General de Gaulle of being any less allergic to Atlantic 
integration or to American leadership than he was before ; while 
Mr Wilson, whose electoral victory is taken for granted here, is 
considered even more Atlantic-minded than his two Tory pre- 
deoessors. 

But what have changed are General de Gaulle's hopes about 
Europe. The veto came a few months after the general's trium¬ 
phant tour of west Germany and coincided with the signing of 
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the Franco-German treaty. It took General de Gaulle about two 
years to grasp how seriotta^y he bad miscalculated and to realise 
that Bonn was just as pnvAmerican as London. If he has truly 
given up all hope of seeing a German chancellor susceptible of 
falling in with his schemes, it might make sense, from bis point 
of view, to let Britain into a European club that has not come up 
to expectations. 

In theory one can visualise a second possibility: a British govern¬ 
ment, 44 gone gaullist,” proposing the pooling of nuclear resources 
with France. Even then the welcome would not be certain. And 
the question is, after all, academic. Whatever Mr Heath may 
say in the heat of elections, no British government is likely to 
enter into a nuclear partnership with France without the blessing 
of Washington—and it is only such a partnership that would 
interest the general. Anyhow, a change in General de Gaulle's 
mind, resulting from his revised European plans, is more probable 
than the nuclear partnership idea. Once west Germany ceased to be 
the general's favoured junior partner, it re-emerged as the principal 
threat. And the traditional threat brought about traditional reac¬ 
tions: a gesture towards Russia and, just possibly, one towards 
Britain too. 

The new situation may drive General dc Gaulle to increasingly 
neutralist postures. Yet he still views the common market as a 
useful economic framework, on condition that it is stripped of 
integrated features likely to limit French freedom of action. It is 
in this context that Britain may fit into his plans for Europe. 
First, it is believed here, rightly or wrongly, that a British govern¬ 
ment would strongly resist any moves towards supranationality 
within the community (and speeches like Mr Wilson's at Bristol 
confirm this belief). Second, Britain is expected to oppose any 
move that might give the Germans greater access to nuclear wea¬ 
pons, and may even join France in approaches to Moscow about 
the (reman question. Further, Britain happens to be the ideal 
partner for France in any venture aimed at gaining economic inde¬ 
pendence from the United States in, say, aviation or electronics. All 
this adds up to a fairly solid case to justify a French change of mind. 

All the same, the evidence suggesting that a decision to lift the 
veto has already been taken is flimsy. M. de Broglie, the French 
representative to WEU, came to London in the middle of the Nato 
row and it might have been elementary diplomacy for him to 
have diverted attention from this with some pretty non committal 
hints. The same can be said about the general's own pro¬ 
nouncements on the prospect of Britain (always bracketed with 
Spain) joining the community. They were made at a time when 
in other quarters there was talk of the Five joining up with Britain, 
and a tactician as skilful as General de Gaulle may have been 
glad to show his partners, including the Germans, that he too 
could play the British card. Then there is the question of riming. 
After the February meeting in Paris between Herr Erhard and 
the French president it was reported, semi-officially, that the two 
leaders had welcomed the idea of Britain's admission but con¬ 
sidered the prospect as a 44 medium-term ” one, that is, one that 
would arise in three to four years. 

The final French decision will depend on such issues as the 
evolution of the Nato conflict, the Russian response to French 
approaches and, above all, the state of Franco-German relations. 
All that can be said at this stage is thal Genera] de Gaulle has 
fewer grounds than in the past to keep the door slammed shut on 
Britain. The one certainty is that even if General de Gaulle lifts 
the veto and decides to let Britain into a community that has failed 
to do what he wanted it to do, he will have no reason to make 
gratuitous cconfoihic concessions. The last lot of negotiations 
between Britain and the common market collapsed because of 
France** political opposition. Any new negotiations would have 
to clear formidable economic hurdles, including the farming ones. 
No British government, however keen on taking Britain into 
Europe, can hope to do so without tears. 
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*«*k firing Mr .Putio is to draw 



Why have you got a pink tortoise? 


To keep down garden pests. And sometimes I stand on it. 

Doesn’t it hurt? 

Only if I fall off. 

1 mean, won’t it nark the shell or something* 

No. Its got :\ Baco Colour hoi id paint finish. 

M hat on earth for ? 

So that it won’t crack, chip or peel. 

Do tortoises usually crack 3 chip or peel? 

Not if they’ve got Colourbond. You see, to eliminate 
stress, Baco Colourbond has two coats of paint applied ajler 
the aluminium sheet profile lias been formed. 

New ideas take, shape in Barn Aluminium. 

Aluminium? Has your tortoise got an aluminium shell then? 

Yes. It’s got a wooden leg, loo. 

What for? 

For walking on, ol\ <iur.se. I.ookif \oii want to know more .iImhC 
Baeo Colourbond, 'phone London J ralulgui MUM. 

You’ve got me inlet e.\ led. Ate thete any olhet Itaco Colon thond 
colours apart from pink? I mean, like gtcen^fot inslum e? 

Yes. But whoever heard of a green tortoise . . . ? 

detmif notes Saco Colourbond i» the only paint systnm for building sheets to have two coots of baked 
alkyd-amino paint applied after forming. 

Available in nine standard colours including white, on nearly all otandard profiles up to 
40 feet in length. Special colours can also be supplied. 

It js a paint finish assigned to satisfy the increaeing damand among archltacts for 
coloured aluminium. Beco Colourbond is a registered trade mark. 

BACO ALUMINIUM | 

/hmTHE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD. 



FRANCE 
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British Rail 
specialise in solving 
sight problems 


BETTER METHODS OF TRANSPORT AND A 
COMPLETE INDUSTRIAL COAL SERVICE 



If you are not connected to rail by private siding, British gives a complete Industrial coal service, with storage, 
Rail have facilities to transfer your coal from wagons to mechanical weighing and mechanical handling. And 
special road vehicles. further facilities are in process of development. Experts 

The railways carry three-quarters of Britain's total from British Rail are always glad to come and discuss 
output of coal. Much of it moves in complete train loads coal-transport problems with producers or industrial 
at a time, which means transport and delivery are consumers. If you are not already in touch, just contact 
becoming quicker and more economic. But British Rail your local Divisional Manager. 


BRITISH RAIL-FREIGHT NETWORK 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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Rail freight 
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FINLAND 

The fading of 
the green 

FROM OUR HELSINKI CORRESPONDENT 

F inland’s next government—the fiftieth 
in its 49 years as an independent 
country—will be built around the exhilar¬ 
ated’Social Democrats. After seven years 
in opposition, the Social Democrats bum 
out to the commanding heights on Sunday 
and Monday in an election that gave them, 
by the standards of the cramping system of 
proportional representation used by the 
Finns, an unprecedented victory. They got 
more votes (628,000) than any single party 
has ever got before in a parliamentary elec¬ 
tion. They are now the biggest party in die 
country, with 56 seats in the 200-member 
parliament instead of the 38 they had before. 

The Social Democrats’ triumph is, in 
terms of mere numbers, an equal defeat for 
all the four u bourgeois ” parties in the out¬ 
going government—the Centre party (until 
recently the Agrarians), who lost 4 seats, the 
Conservatives, who lost 7, and the two 
smaller right-of-centre groups, the Finnish 
Liberals and the Swedish Liberals, who lost 
6 and 2 respectively. But the real rebuff 
is for the ex-Agrarian Centre party, the 
“ green ” party in Finland’s political 
colour-scheme. 

The Centre party has been accustomed 
to think of itself as the lynchpin of Finnish 
politics. Until Monday, it was the biggest 
party in parliament; the coalitions of recent 
years have been constructed around it; and 
President Kekkonen, the architect of Fin¬ 
land’s uneasy special relationship with the 
Russian giant next door, comes from its 
ranks. The swing to the Social Democrats 
was, above all, a search for a changed 
approach to Finland’s problems, a reaction 
against the frozen thinking of the Centre 
patty’s era. Not least by young voters. A 
surprising number of older members of par¬ 
liament were rejected in favour of younger 
faces and brisker ideas. 

The far left broke even on Sunday and 
Monday. The communists lost 5 seats* but 
the splinter group of left-wing socialists 
with whom they had formed an elec¬ 
toral alliance picked up an extra 5; the 
two groups between them command an 
unchanged total of 49. So, in theory, they 
and the Social Democrats could together 
form a majority government. But the 
Social Democrats’ leader, Mr Rafael Paasio, 
was quick to say that this was not the basis 
he wants for the next government. He may 
conceivably be driven back on it; cabinet¬ 
making takes weeks in Finland, and Mr 
Paasio might find himself forced to fall back 
on the fir left before he is finished. But 
right now be js looking elsewhere. 

It would hi tfnag to assume that the 
Centre party is completely out of the game. 
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The defeated prime minister, Dr Viroiainen, 
says that his party will now go into opposi¬ 
tion. But quite a lot of people think the 
country needs a coalition in which .the 
double backbone would be Mr Paasio’t and 
Dr Virolainen’s patties, but which would 
also give some ministries to the Swedish 
Liberals and Finnish Liberals—thus leaving 
only the outside left and the outside right, 
the Conservatives, out in the cold. The 
Social Democrats are ready for tins if they 
can have the major say in defining the 
government’s programme. The experienced 
Mr K. A. Fagerbohn, a Social Democrat 
who headed coalitions in the 1940s and 
1950s, may be prime minister. 

Given die factors that were working 
against it—the steady decline of agriculture, 
the escape of ex-fanners to the towns, and 
the fact that its connection with President 
Kekkonen helped it in the 1962 election, 
when Finns were worrying about Rusal*— 
the Centre party has done better than it 
might have feared. It may accept the idea 
of another “ red-green ” coalition even if 
the red it on top. 


m 

The task faring Mr .Pernio. j* to- the* 
that the accuse tktts mack by sooaecfhis 
opponents about his fardgnpolky Jntaar- 
ttens are false. The Centre party vw ahMr 
itself a good loser if.it realises that it can¬ 
not any longer manopoiiae Finland*! rela¬ 
tions with Moscow. The hat Social Demo¬ 
cratic-Agrarian government broke. «p seven 
yean ago when Russia forcibly expressed its 
dislike of certain Social Deaoocratic leaders 
of the time. They have now rented; 
all this is history. The attarim- from 
Moscow against the Social Democrats have 
di mini s h ed in violence and extent witk the 
departure of Mr Khrushchev. The Russians 
today are interested in better relations with 
Finland and Scandinavia, and a refusal to 
die success of die Soda! Democxata 
have a bad effect in Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark. If Mr 'Kosygin finds time 
to stop in Helsinki for a few days on his 
trip to Sweden in July, this would give Mr 
Paasio—or any Social Democratic prime 
minister—a fint-daaa opportunity to make 
it dear that he stands by Finland’s policy 
of good relations with Moscow. 



LIBYA v 

A sort of 
freedom 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

N o Cadillacs—nor beggars either—are 
visible in oil-rich Libya. In Tripoli 
and Benghazi, the two provincial capitals, 
the motor cars jamming the streets and 
often outnumbering pedestrians are of 
medium or knockabout variety. The raggle- 
taggle boys who used to haunt die pave¬ 
ments were long ego pat into shoes and 
whisked into schools or jobs. Behind cool 
arcades shops are sniffed with die world’s 
goodies, from American refrige r ators to 
Japanese transistor radios and elegant 
Danish furniture. But you must go in and 
find what you want. Window displays are 
atfll modest. Mammon is served discreetly 
and wealth—like moat women—is veiled. 

New bousing estates are largely Italian- 
style suburban. One new palace with 
bright purple domes has appeared on 
Tripoli’s seafront; but nobody can quite 
account for it. It was said to be built for 
the cro wn prince. But he seems to have 
thought it too showy and has stayed in his 
pint-sized villa. King Idris h«n«rif has 
given up living in palaces. He commutes 
between his two delectable but simple farms 
(one near Tobruk and the other just outside 
Tripoli), never uses his official Rolls-Royce, 
dislikes bring called “ His Majesty ’’—mid 
remains the real power in the land. 

The oil boom’s most striking accomplish¬ 
ment is that it has firmly established a 
middle class that barely existed before. It 
is not just a matter of turning out little 
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King Idris 

capitalists—truck driven becoming con¬ 
tractors and lift-boys hotel proprietors. 
There has been a huge educational advance. 
Government officials and clerks, responsible 
oil company naff, suave military men and 
polka have risen from • society diet 15 
years ago was predominantly pemant and 
VAntiln. When Libya became independ en t 
in 1951, only fourteen Libyans existed with 
university degrees. Now there are 1,400 
students at Libya’s own university. The 
country’s struggles have been all the greater 
through having to drop Italian and take up 
En glish as the second official language. 
Thanks to their Egy ptian , Sudanese and 
Palestinian teachers, Libyans speak and 
write a more assured Arabic than any of 
their Maghrebi neighbours. 

■ The government is often taxed with 
pampering this new bourgeoisie and neglect¬ 
ing humbler workers. All education is free 
but older students get livmfe: allowances aa 
wdl. Civfi servants all giFfree houses 
a hefty bonus since rents-arid'most prices 
have doubled in the past five years. ‘ By con¬ 
trast, the cobntry folk who have-manned 
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tat 

nittMd 1 b th oua aoda , attracted by die 
htyb vogee paid even for unskilled work, 
Una «Umt light or water in shanty towns 
Mk of packing crates. 

Tat tame was method .in official priori¬ 
tise. Act housing for joveromwit servants 
m—In Iwlam 11 the much fcigfrer than 
g ov ernm ent-level salaries. with which ail 
rreaptnift lure away talent. The new 
middle dam forms die smews of a gradually 
modernising state. It is this class and not 
dm dd handies (who still bold the levers 
cf power) that is breaking down crippling 
traditions, sending its girls as well as its 
bap so college, and holding its Libyan ora 
with die foreigners hi its midst. And the 
shanty dwellers, too, are enjoying the fed 
cf aaooey. With no tent or services to pay 
for, they cm tend back some of their wages 
to fbdr former villages, buy bicycles, even 
second-hand ears. Their cost of living is 
minimal dace the prices of basic foods— 
dour, sum tea and so on—are strictly 
controlled. It is only above this levd that 
tha pongs of inflation are felt. Moreover, 
two month* ago the government bestirred 
itself and proclaimed a new “ Idris * plan 
for building 100,000 people’s homes. 

F or eig ners fill the gaps in Libya’s society. 
Doctors from many countries, from eastern 
Europe so Pakistan, keep a national health 
service going. The 26,000 . Italians who 
stapd on hi TripoUtania provide the main 
pool of skilled labour ana retain a strong 
hold on commerce. The oil company 
people, with their powerful American con¬ 
tingent, set a pace with their high living 
standards. American investment in Libya 
Is larger than in any other African country 
(faarnng only South Africa). All the same, 
Libya 1* not neatly so neo-colonislised as a 
country like Algeria with its goverament- 
ao-govemment ml and development agree¬ 
ments with France. By treaty with each of 
the it oti companies separately (as also 
with the 13 newcomers who- were granted 
new concessions last month) the Libyans 
keep the whip hand. Mr Husseaii Mazegb, 
tin thniatful p ri m e minister, gave the com¬ 
panies n tough ride when he forced diem 
m January a» accept the new Libyan oil 
lew bringing cases and royalties into line 
with.those paid *0 other oil-producing 
countries. 

Since Mr Masegh came so office In 
March >965 • spur* has been made in 
uting the 70 per cent of oil revenues (the 
soetl la £70 million ibis year) that is set 
aside for devetopm«b From Tripoli all the 
way to the Egyptian frontier, schools and 
hospitals Ore swing in every town and 
rifrage. More spending power has been 
given so local authorities. But planning and 
OBGOtion remain a formidable problem. 
Then are too few competent administrators 
And tfw population of 1.5 million is too 
smell so provide an adequate labour force 
Official life is madh-more exhausting by the 
dbaaaoaa that have to be travelled between 
TUpoB awd Benghazi, and id the new 
eapWti, B rii fc, winch ia two hour*- by car 
from Beaghari in the heart of the 
Cyrenskan Mh This extraordinary 
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Libyan Brasilia now 
boasts splendid govern¬ 
ment offices and resi¬ 
dences. But there is 
virtually no local com¬ 
munity to do the clean¬ 
ing and cooking; and 
the water supplies are 
still fitful. Officials return from sessions 
there with pained stories of shaving in 
mineral water or even being offered beer for 
their religious ablutions by their less devout 
friends. 

Arabs from elsewhere who are serving as 
technical advisers declare that there is much 
more freedom in Libya than in any other 
Arab state. This ia true for the individual. 
He may do and say a* be likes, grumble or 
criticise the government without fear of 
being snooped oil But there is no kind of 
organised freedom in the western sense. 
There is no opposition group in parliament. 
The ginger group of a dozen nationalists 
who were deputies in i960 were conjured 
out of their seats in die 1964 and 1965 
elections—a result of the campaign they 
waged, on Cairo’s prompting, against the 
American and British bases in 1964. There 
is no general labour movement. Each trade 

CHINA 

Part-time 
peasants 

N ot a chicken bone is 
allowed to go to waste 
in China but almost a third 
of die country’s greatest 
resource, people, ia chronic¬ 
ally under-used. The old conundrum 
of rural underemployment continues to 
baffle and frustrate China’s economy- 
minded leaders. In the great leap forward 
in 1958 they tried to wipe out the labour 
surplus in one fell swoop by rural indus¬ 
trialisation. But instant industry proved 
totally uneconomical; by 1961 the farmers 
were back at choir ploughs, if only for half 
a furrow. 

Underworked peasants have tried to solve 
the problem themselves, cither by moving 
to the cities, which have already absorbed 
about as many newcomers as they can, or by 
moving into the free market for privately 
raised vegetables and livestock. Since the 
government sees both these cures as worse 
than the disease, it is now experimenting 
with a modified version of the u great leap ” 
technique to keep rural manpower m the 
countryside, and also to put it to collective 
use. 

Under the new system, called * part* 
Work part-farming,” farm production teams 
contract out their workers to industry for 
a specified period—it could be a few hours 
a day, a few weeks or months a year, or 
even a few years. Peasants have always 
turned td odd jobs during the slack seasons 
on the farm, and much of the Work— 
mainly processing of agricultural products 


has its own union, for which the govern¬ 
ment pays. Students have a myriad of 
youth clubs lavishly endowed by the 
government with everything for recreation 
and sport. But the new generation is grow¬ 
ing politically restive. Students—and 
teachers too—are clamouring for their own 
independent unions; and younger men 
sourly complain that government remains 
the monopoly of old families and tribal 
chiefs. 

Many Libyans say why change things, 
when life as it is is so peaceful and on the 
whole kindly ? All the same, the Libyan 
government is in danger of being too out 
of touch with the people and so getting 
caught out in a crisis. The critical moment 
will come at the end of King Idris's reign. 
One safeguard would be to bring some, 
younger men into government; as King 
Hussein has done in Jordan. 


—is still seasonal. But the contract system 
introduces a new element of control over 
the flow of labour. The range of peasant 
employment has also been expanded, even 
in food processing. Crops, especially 
perishable fruits and vegetables, which used 
to be transported to urban centres for pro¬ 
cessing are now being put through the first 
few stages by the peasant farmers them¬ 
selves, either in the field or in their homes 
or in small plants set up nearby. 

Peasants are being given short courses 
in rudimentary industrial techniques to 
qualify them for part-time or seasonal jobs 
in neighbouring factories. Most of the 
short-term work is unskilled labour in light 
industry. Heavy industries such as build¬ 
ing, machine-making and mining have also, 
if aomewhat reluctantly, taken peasant 
workers for between three and seven years. 
One test of the scherifc will be the amount 
of persuasion required to get rhese men 
back to the farms when their contracts are 
up. 

The major advantage of the part-work 
part-farming system, besides using up rural 
labour, is meant to be economy. Because 
of the disparity between agricultural and 
industrial incomes, there is an automatic 
saving in wages when the work is done on 
Continued on page 1231 








As little as £1073s, $ 3OO, E1636, 
L.255,829, DM1440. Round trip. 


Dreaming of a box seat at the Metropolitan 
Opera? A view of the city from the top of the 
Empire State Building? An offbeat moment 
in a Greenwich Village coffeehouse? A taste of 
third-stream modern jazz? A rendezvous with 
Klee, Kandinsky and Monet at the Modem 
Museum? A stroll along opulent Park Avenue? 

You could be there tomorrow. We have 
U.S.A. flights from 27 cities all over Europe. 
Scores every week. Just take your pick. 

What better time? Starting April 1 * all you 
need is £ 107.3s ($300) from London to New 
York with our new low 14-21 day Economy 
Excursion fares. From Paris: E1636. Rome 


L.255,829. Frankfurt D.M. 1440. Compara¬ 
ble fares from any city in Europe. And, on 
most flights from London, Paris, Rome and 
Frankfurt, you’ll eniov Theatre-in-the-Air —a 
great movie and nine great showsrfor private 
listening (smallsurcharge). 

So call your Pan Am Travel Agent Or Pan 
Am. You’ll have a good feeling, knowing 
you’re flying with the very best. 

•SubJ. Gov't Approval 

Worlds most experienced airline 
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Birmingham 


Here and 
throughout 
the world 



For address of your nearest branch 
office see telephone directory. 


Second city of Britain, workshop of the world, and home of an 
incredible number of trades, Birmingham is carrying out a far- 
reaching programme of civic redevelopment. Adjoining the wide 
Inner Ring Road, which encircles the business centre, new buildings 
of impressive design set an example to be followed by other great 
cities, both in this country and abroad. 

As daily life everywhere becomes more complex, offering a steadily 
increasing choice of goods for our use, so the need for insurance 
protection grows. Whether in the field of life, fire or general 
insurance, the Norwich Union’s prompt service brings confidence 
in the future. The Birmingham office of the Group is at 142 Great 
Charles Street; there are other branches in cities and towns all 
over Britain and in many countries overseas. 


NORWICH UNION 

INSURANCE GROUP 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH 

Branches and agencies throughout the world 
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Santiago da Cltlfa 


From January 11th, 1966 Lufthansa ftlas tha 
States and Germany twice a 


Flight Day 

Frankfurt 

New York 

LH490 Tua 

10.00- 

►12.30/14.10 — 

LH 492 Sat 

10.00- 

►12.30/14.10 — 

LH 481 ThM 

12,30- 

- 23.00/21.30^- 

LH493 Mon 

12.30- 

- 23.00/21.25-^- 


Jamaica, Ecuador, Peru and Chile 

South America West Coast Route direct connecting these countries with the United 
(except Ecuador). This is your timetable*- effective January 11th, 1966: 

Santiago de Chile Day 


Montego Bay Kingston 

►17.65/18.40« 


Guayaquil Lima 


►17.50/18.35 

-17.56/17.05- 


-17.56/17.05- 


►21.35/2320- 
-14.10/13.25- 


-£*►25.06/23.50' 

->004)6/00.50- 


-11.40/10.55-wS- 
-12.40/11.55<- 


->04.00 Wed 
->05.00 Sun 


-08.30 Wed 
-09.30 Sun 


-SuMetf to Government approval. All times are (coal times. In addition to this Lufthansa offers you twice weekly 
the well-known South Atlantic Route. Inquire at your loqal IATA travel agency. 

^Lufthansa 
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the farm hither than ip a factory, The 
Chinese f>ress has ptlbUd$ed the numbers 
of fulltime workers that industry has been 
able to sack because of the influx of part- 
time peasant labour. Peasant workers get 
small payments directly from their industrial 
employers but the bulk of their salaries go 
to the production team which distributes 
some of the earnings in the form of work 
points, and uses the rest of the money to 
pay for farni equipment. 

An inducement to industry to employ 
peasant labour is the saving on fringe 
benefits. Factories normally give their 
workers homes and a grain ration, but 
peasant workers are usually employed 
within commuting distance and bring their 
own food. In all cases, their families remain 
behind on the commune and the factory 
saves on support for dependants. 

Service industries are being encouraged 
to employ part-time peasant workers as a 
means of overcoming a shortage of qualified 
labour and extending their networks into 
remote rural areas. Supply and marketing 
co-operatives have appointed purchasing 
agents on the communes to speed up the 
marketing of pigs; agents and production 
teams are paid for this work in manure— 
often more valuable than money. Rural 
labour is also being recruited by China’s 
electricity board. While policy decrees that 
peasants can become electricians, and one 
of the aims of the part-work system is to 
increase the sum of technically trained 
people in the rural areas, the more technical 
jobs tend to be assigned to the young 
intellectuals who are serving their time in 
the back-to-the-countryside movement. 

The new system has met resistance both 
from factory managers, who fear a lowering 
of standards, and from the managers of 
state farms who are jealous of their man¬ 
power and loth to lend it. Some farms have 
used the scheme as a means of keeping 
women and children out of trouble. Pre¬ 
vented from taking part in farm work 
because their fellow-workers were afraid of 
sharing the cake among too many people, 
they had cultivated their private gardens, 
reclaimed wasteland and often were pro¬ 
ducing a sizeable unsocialist profit. They 
are now being drawn into the collective 
system through subsidiary enterprises 
organised by the farms under the name of 
the part-work system. 

In line with the moderate tone of the 
day on economic matters, Chinese news¬ 
papers continue to refer to the part-work 
part-farming system as an experiment. The 
system has the advantage of being ideologic¬ 
ally orthodox: it is held up as a means of 
consolidating the worker-peasant alliance 
and narrowing the gap between industry 
and agriculture, city and countryside. 
Whether contact with workers will actually 
overcome peasant resentment at the 
workers* higher living standards has yet to 
be seen. But strictly as an economic 
measure, the system seems a rational step 
forward-~that is, if it can avoid the tempta- 
ttarto leap. ' : 
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ECUADOR 

Drinkers all 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Quito 

ity the wretched military junta in 
Ecuador. The prestige these officers 
enjoyed when they took over three years ago 
from Dr Carlos Julio Acosemena, a clever 
president but a man given to hitting the 
bottle too hard for his country's good, has 
now all but vanished. In recent months 
the only aptitude shown by Rear-Admiral 
Castro Jij6n and his fellow junta members 
seems to have been to put everybody’s back 
up, from businessmen to students. The 
admiral, for instance, promised general elec¬ 
tions for the middle of this year but his plans 
for a cautious return to elective government 
have been roundly rejected by constitution¬ 
alist committees, which embrace politicians 
of almost all political tempers. As things 
stand, there is little chance of the country 
voting on the date fixed. As a result there 
have been angry demonstrations with troops 
being called in. 

On the question of the country’s economy, 
the junta’s inability to make up its mind 
has meant that the military leaders have 
ended up by having the worst of all worlds. 
The plans for import and price control, and 
for the reduction of government expendi¬ 
ture, have annoyed everybody. Chambers 
of commerce from all over the country have 
decided to follow the example of Guayaquil 
(the main port and largest city) by bringing 
no more goods out of customs and stopping 
paying taxes. The sugar industry has been 
buying full pages in the country’s main 
daily newspaper to put its case against price 
control. 

On the other hand, a large cut in the 
agrarian reform institute’s budget has caused 
the resignation of its notably progressive 
executive director and his replacement by a 
conservative who promises to be a great deal 
less effective. And the steep rise in the cost 
of living, put by some at nearly 10 per cent 
a month, has still not been halted. 

Most serious of all for the junta, the 
armed forces are themselves reported to be 
getting restive at the weight of criticism be¬ 
ing levelled against them. Many middle- 
grade officers are said to want the end of 
government by military committee and the 
outright assumption of power by General 
Marcos GAndara, the more single-minded of 
the two army men in the junta. Or else they 
would like the resignation of all the members 
of the junta, and their replacement by one 
cf a number of spunky colonels who say that 
they know what they want to do. To cap 
the troubles of the junta, it is now being 
whispered that one at least of its members 
is falling prey to that weakness for the bottle 
that finished Dr Arosemena. 

If the will of the people were freely con¬ 
sulted, which is net in the least likely, their 
vote would probably still go to Dr Velasco 
Ibarra, the ageing but still potent spell¬ 
binder who is now living in exile after three 
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more or less disastrousperiods as president. 
One sees the point of Ecuador’s one canon¬ 
ist saint, Sister Mairianita, who is said to 
have prophesied that Ecuador would fall not 
to the enemies of God but to the evils of 
bad government. 

In fairness one must mention one hand¬ 
some success of the junta, the hterta fiscal 
All restaurant and bar bills are numbered 
and have carbon copies that are drawn out 
of a hat every month for a handsome prize. 
The winners are happy, the rest dream of 
riches, and the government has a very clear 
idea of how much every bartender and res¬ 
taurateur should be paying in taxes. Tax 
receipts from this quarter have risen by 
something like two thousand per cent. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Big questions 

W hat to do if South Africa continues 
to sustain the Rhodesian rebellion, 
despite the call for international sanctions; 
what to do about Rhodesia when the 
rebellion is ended, as it must be—both these 
questions are at present getting rather hazy 
answers, if any at all, in most quarters. Both 
are tackled in the 222nd issue of the Round 
Table, published this week. This quarterly, 
devoted to Commonwealth affairs, has at 
times in its history seemed somewhat stiff- 
jointed ; if it now shows signs of kicking 
up its heels a bit, some readers will welcome 
the change. 

In accordance with its custom, the journal 
presents the varying viewpoints of anony¬ 
mous contributors in different countries. In 
this number, Rhodesian and South African 
correspondents discuss the rebellion regret¬ 
fully, but in the manner to be expected item 
people who say “the Rhodesians” when 
they mean only the colony's whites. When 
95 per cent of the population are thus 
banished from the mind, it becomes easy to 
say that “ most people ” abhor the idea of 
direct British rule, and that any such idea 
is out of the question. But the journal’s 
leading article insists, with forceful argu¬ 
ments, that there is no alternative to dinct 
British responsibility at least for a decade, 
perhaps for a generation. 

A legal contribution, surveying the United 
Nations’ position, shows that talk of action 
by a UN force has been much exaggerated. 
Then comes the question: if South Africa 
(or Portugal) did not comply with a man¬ 
datory embargo on dealings with the rebels, 
would it in turn become subject to 
“secondary” sanctions? Probably not, 
says the author; it is unlikely that the veto- 
wielding powers would agree that non- 
compliance in itself amounted to a threat to 
peace. There is an important point here, 
however, which the article does not cover. 
What if South Africa were directly accused 
of sustaining a rebellion in British territory? 
At least to the layman's eye, it would seem 
that “primary” sanctions could be more 
firmly founded in law than secondary ones. 





Should a big company buy a small computer? 


companies buy big computers. 
But often the' addition of a small 
computer makes ierise. 

For instance, you can save valuable 
processing time by first running much 
of your data through a small computer, 
then feeding the big one summary 
information. 

And when scheduling is tight (which 
is most of the time) your small com¬ 
puter can get you out of jams by 
handling rush jobs, too. 

' Of coursO, Just any small computer 
won't do the )ob. You want one with 


big-computer capabilities—the ■ €010' 
Electronic Computer by Friden. 

J • 

This little desk-sized model can 
efficiently prepare pay-rolls, profit and 
loss analyses, exception reports, and 
can do a host of other jobs. 

And It's the only small computer 
with random access disc memory. Its 
6018 Magnetic Oise File stores 122,880 
alphanumeric characters per disc. 

K you'd like more information about 
this little computer for big companies, 
call your local Friden office— listed in 
your telephone directory—or write to 


Friden 1 International S.A., 130A, 

Avenue Louise, Brussels 5, Bel¬ 
gium. ‘We offer sales and service Of7jffj;i 
throughout Europe and the World. 
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THE WORLD □ AMERICAN SURVEY 


Alliance 
under attack 

WASHINGTON, DC 

G eneral de gaulle's talent for creating the maximum discom- 
* fort does not flag or fail. His letter of March 7th to President 
Johnson brought the grand crisis of the Atlantic Alliance into the 
centre of the stage, but still leaves it to be guessed what precisely 
he intends, making the difficulty of reacting to him as great as it 
can be made. The Administration in Washington is not as dead 
set against any change in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation’s 
arrangements as it is usually assumed to be. Some officials are 
as well aware as is General de Gaulle that things have altered 
since 1949. It is not uncommon to hear it admitted that the 
machinery of the alliance could usefully be modernised, its habit 
of consultation enlarged, its vision perhaps even lifted to horizons 
beyond Europe. President Johnson was, and is, inclined to 
encourage this kind of talk. 

The President had even been thinking of going to Europe him¬ 
self, perhaps in April or May, not to propose changes in the North 
Atlantic Treaty but at least to set in motion the process of putting 
the relations of the allies on a new basis. Admittedly, nobody 
seems to know what that basis might be. For some years now, 
ideas for improving the Nato command arrangements in detail 
have been blocked by the general assumption that, if the proposals 
were any good, the French would obstruct them. The long, sad 
fumbling over the sharing of nuclear responsibility is as incon¬ 
clusive as ever. American thoughts about enlarging the geo¬ 
graphical scope of allied consultations run up against a not un¬ 
founded suspicion on the part of the Europeans that this might 
tend to involve them in the war in Vietnam. But whatever might 
have happened. General de Gaulle’s unexpected move ha9 put a 
stop to it. A presidential visit to Europe is no longer being con¬ 
sidered. Talk of reorganising the alliance has given way to study 
of how to preserve it. 

In the arduous consultations that have gone on at the White 
House and in the departments, the President’s personal voice has 
spoken for moderate and conciliatory language towards General 
de Gaulle. This is Mr Johnson's way: to keep open such options 
as may exist. Still, he had no choice but to insist that bilateral 
treaties are no substitute for Nato's integrated system of command. 
The President’s televised speech on Wednesday repeated for the 
American public the substance of what he had already told Paris 
in a Note handed to the French Ambassador. Mr Johnson's word¬ 
ing was temperate and his delivery relaxed, almost good-humoured. 
He did, however, utter a warning—that a nation (meaning, but 
carefully not saying, France) could imperil its own security by 
deciding to plan alone. The principles of joint and common pre¬ 
paration for an emergency should be not only retained but also 
extended wherever they could usefully be applied ; the United 
States would “ join with thirteen of her other allies to preserve and 
strengthen the deterrenr strength of Nato." While this plainly 
means that the other allies are to go ahead without France, the 
President chose his words to imply that France, the unnamed 
fourteenth, was still regarded as an ally, a member of the Treaty 
even though not a participant in the Organisation, and he under¬ 
took that a place would be kept for France should it “ return to 
the common task,” 

The next phase, of settling-what is to be done now that General 


de Gaulle has made his move, will be long and tedious. It is not 
helped by the French President's characteristic omission of any 
proposals of his own, or by the apparently total ignorance of every¬ 
body else in the French government about what be may intend. 
Not much confidence is felt in Washington that General de Gaulle 
really objects only to the integrated command system and the 
American military presence on French soil. In spite of President 
Johnson's tactfully-chosen words, the uneasy feeling exists that 
the whole status of France as an ally may have become 
dubious. General de” Gaulle does nothing and says nothing to 
renew tips ebbing confidence... The North Atlantic Treaty rests 
on the lapidary statement in Article Five: u the parties agree 
that an armed attack against one or more of'them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack against them all.” 
But it has been noticed that some French sources have begun to 
talk as if the casus foederis were not simply an “ armed attack ” 
but an “ unprovoked aggression.” The. two things are not neces¬ 
sarily the same. The distinction may or may not be significant, 
but the suspicion is there. 

Washington's patience with unruly European allies grows some¬ 
what tight-lipped at times like this. On Tuesday three Senators 
(Byrd of Virginia, Pastore, Hartke) vehemently .attacked the west 
German agreement to build a large steel plant in Communist China. 
Britain is regularly criticised for its exports to Cuba, its purchases 
of Cuban sugar and molasses and its failure to prevent British- 
registered ships trading to North Vietnam. General de Gaulle’s 
onslaught on the Nato military system has prompted questions 
about whether the maintenance of very large American forces in 
Germany is either appreciated by the Europeans or required by 
the diminished intensity of the cold war. Both it) the White House 
and in the Defence Department, and in Congress too, the question 
is asked at times whether the whole Seventh Army and the whole 
Tactical Air Force arc really needed to assure the west Germans 
that they jufc jpfft alone in the world or whether parts of these forces 
might not ^ better employed in, say, the Far East. But, even so. 
General 6aullc has not really created a favourable moment 
to think about such things. More probably, he has ensured that 
they will be put aside until the future of the alliance has been 
settled and Qjgpnany'* sense of insecurity quieted. 

Planning for metropolis 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

OTHiNG has done more to complicate the discussion about 
urban problems and policies—even in this month’s hearings 
on the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1966—than the 
confusion about just what is to be meant by “ the city.” Tradi¬ 
tionally, this has meant the municipality—particularly the big, 
relatively older centres such as Boston, Chicago and New York 
City. It i.s there, after all, that the conspicuously urban problems 
ot slums, crime, traffic congestion and the Negro ghettoes are to 
be found. It is there that the federal government's big urban pro¬ 
grammes, such as redevelopment of slums and subsidised housing, 
have been concentrated. This is the definition taken for granted 
by the news magazines and by most members of Congress in their 
articles and speeches about u the future of our cities.” It is also 
the definition which is actively encouraged by the country’s power¬ 
ful and prominent local political leaders the Mayors of the big 
cities. It is this view of the city as the municipality that drove the 
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Washington Stop to conclude recently that the decision of Mr 
Lindsay, the Msyoir Of Nfeiv YorkJ to open an office in the national 
capital avowedly to solicit federal aid represents “ the "real begin¬ 
ning of a new pattern of reliance ” on the federal government by all 
the major cities as they outgrow the states which contain them. 

President Johnson’s statements and the proposed new urban 
legislation suggest, however that the government is coming to 
see the city more as the metropolis—a policy which has vastly 
different implications. The metropolitan areas are great centres 
of wealth; what prevents them from tapping this directly is prin¬ 
cipally their division into competing and quarrelling local units. 
If some genuine political unification were built up, reliance on 
Washington would by no means be inevitable. 

This new and broader emphasis on the metropolitan area began 
to be forced on Washington about 1960, as it became increasingly 
evident that the new federal programmes—with their enormous 
impact on the physical development of the entire urban area— 
were operating almost entirely without any coherent general plan 
and were, indeed, often in conflict with each other. The huge 
system of interstate roads, for example, was pulling people and 
business out of the established districts, not as part of any decision 
to encourage the growth of sprawling, low-density suburbs, but 
simply because circumferential “ belt lines ” around cities could 
be built more quickly than radial routes leading into their older 
centres. While federally-aided redevelopment schemes were trying 
to revive these city centres, federal mortgage insurance was under¬ 
writing the growth of economically and racially segregated suburbs. 

The effort to develop a co-ordinated urban strategy began with 
the recognition that the federal government itself cannot draw up 
the metropolitan plans. The first step, therefore, was to increase 
financial aid to local area-wide planning agencies. The second 
step has been to require federally aided projects to be consistent 


with these locally prepared plans. In 1962 ? continuous and com¬ 
prehensive * metropolitan planning, relating transport systems to 
the land uses they serve, was made a condition for continued federal 
aid for road construction after 1965 in all areas with a population 
of over 50,000. Similar requirements were added to the new pro¬ 
grammes of aid for the acquisition of open space, for sewer and 
water facilities and for public commuter transport. If Congress 
finally accepts the Administration’s scheme to channel suburban 
development increasingly into well-planned “new communities,” 
these will also have to fit in with the development plans. 

The problem has been that, except in the well-publicised but 
somewhat exceptional cases of Nashville, Tennessee, and Miami, 
Florida, no metropolitan area in the United States possesses a 
general government capable of formulating a development policy 
with which the federal programmes can be co-ordinated. The area¬ 
wide planning commissions, which exist now in about 140 metro¬ 
politan areas, have been substantial disappointments. They have 
done much needed research and they have been indispensable in 
educating civic leaders to the importance of metropolitan affairs. 
But virtually all arc advisory only and few have yet had any signi¬ 
ficant impact on the tough political decisions made by local officials 
about the zoning of land for various uses or the location of roads or 
electric power stations. A crusade for consolidated “ metro ” 
governments was undertaken during the nineteen-fifties, but this 
was defeated almost everywhere by a combination of hostile city 
and suburban officials and by a largely apathetic public. 

The effort to bring into being some kind of effective policy¬ 
making agency at the metropolitan level has now turned, there¬ 
fore, 10 the movement for “ voluntary inter-governmental 
co-operation.” During the last ten years “councils of govern¬ 
ments ” have come into existence—not infrequently as a move by 
local officials to ward off metropolitan government—in the areas 


Daylight 
on time 

In America summertime, whatever its 
other attractions, tends to be the season 
when many people do not know what time 
it is. Even in winter, it is complicated 
enough to calculate what hour of day it is 
outside of one’s own time zone. America 
has four, with clocks on the Pacific Coast 
running three hours behind those on the 
east coast But come April, when the 
states and even individual cities begin to 
choose whether or not to change over to 
daylight saving time, chaos reigns over all. 

Last year eighteen states observed day¬ 
light saving time completely. Eighteen 
allowed some areas, usually around cities, 
to put their clocks ahead one hour, 
while other districts, usually rural, stayed 
on what farmers fondly believe to ;be 
“God’s time.” Twelve states refused to 
change at all, but parts of two states chose 
to go backward, an hour behind standard 
time. To compound the confusion, there 
was no consensus among the advocates of 
daylight saving time on a common starting 
or stopping date (although most began on 
the last week-end in April). As a result, 
100 million Americans had an extra hour 



of daylight in the evening, while 95 mil¬ 
lion others (and a great many cows) en¬ 
joyed more sun in the morning. 

At last some national regulation is be¬ 
ing imposed on this disorder. The House 
of Representatives has boldly passed a 
Bill to make daylight saving time apply 
throughout the country unless a state votes 
to remain on standard time. The Senate 
is trying to add another big loophole, 
allowing states to divide themselves into 
more than one time zone. This conces¬ 
sion would help cities, such as Gary, 
Indiana, to keep the same time as Chicago* 
next door but across the border in Illinois, 
where much of Gary’s daily business is 
conducted. The measure would stan¬ 
dardise the practice further by insisting 
that all changes to and from daylight sav¬ 
ing time be made simultaneously through¬ 


out the country, on the last Sunday in 
April and on the last Sunday in October. 

Ten years ago such a law would have 
been unthinkable. But the growing weight 
of metropolitan districts in the electoral 
pattern has loosened the grip of rural 
areas on the legislators; they now feel 
freer to respond to the wishes of their 
suburban constituents who like to golf 
or garden on a summer evening, regard¬ 
less of whether or not the dew lying late 
on the ground makes the hay uncuttable 
early in the morning. 

But the transport industries, the com¬ 
munications networks and government 
scientific agencies will be disappointed 
that Congress has not insisted on com¬ 
plete uniformity within a time zone. The 
administrative costs of the present hodge¬ 
podge run into millions of dollars every 
year. Radio and television networks must 
tape-record programmes for earlier and 
later shows. The railways, compelled 
by federal law to run on standard time, 
must publish two sets of timetables—one 
for passengers, one for employees. Bus 
schedules between Chicago and Minnea¬ 
polis have to be printed five times a year. 
And there are embarrassments too. 
President Tito, arriving for a visit to 
Washington three years ago, turned up an 
hour early because his aircraft landed at 
an airstrip in a part of Virginia which had 
not yet switched to daylight saving time. 
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SASpitality (hospitality Scandinavian-style) is lavished on you everywhere 
you fly SAS. We don’t just get you there, anywhere in the world, jet fast. We pamper, indulge, 
spoil you . . . pretty hostesses, delicious food, sheer splendid luxury. Savour a sample of 
SASpitality next time you fly—anywhere in the world. 
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FIRST OVER THE POLE 

Can your SAS authorlood a B .nt or London Regent 4080. Bristol 288139. Birmingham Centra. 8308. Manch.ater Daanogalo 8*31. Newcastle 21544.6la.gov. City 5832. 
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centred on Washington, DC, Philadelphia, Detroit, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Doilas-Fort Worth, Atlanta and other 
cities. The hope is that, however limited these councils are at 
present, they may grow into institutions capable of assuming 
responsibility for metropolitan development programmes. They 
offer, at any rate, a way to work with local officials rather than 
against them. In 1965, accordingly, federal aid Was made avail¬ 
able for their support. And increasingly new legislation for metro¬ 
politan development provides that the area-wide planning review 
of proposed federal aid projects is to be conducted by agencies 
made up, so far as possible, of elected officials representing the 
existing units of local government. This is a promising—because 
politically feasible—line of approach. These councils tend, how¬ 
ever, tp be limited simply to municipalities and counties. There 
is a danger that federal officials will try to force all metropolitan 
areas into this mould rather than continue the search for a 
formula which will give fair representation within one agency to 
the entire complex of state, county, city, suburban and special 
units of local government in a typical metropolitan area. 

Questions like this are suddenly being made urgent by the rapid 
increase in the number of federal programmes of aid to lower units 
of government. One of their unintended effects has been to 
weaken the existing forms of general state and local government 
and frequently to increase the difficulty of co-ordinating develop¬ 
ment programmes in metropolitan areas which are already frag¬ 
mented into dozens (in some cases, hundreds) of individual govern¬ 
mental units. Congress is, as a result, moving toward an explicit 
statement of national policy toward local government. A Bill 
drawn up principally by Senator Muskie, which was passed by the 
Senate in 1964 and 1965 and on which hearings are being held in 
the House of Representatives, would strengthen the share of 
Governors in the administration of federal grants and would 
establish a general federal policyvfavouring the use of existing units 
of local government over that of special purpose units. 

T he whole issue cuts across political lines in curious ways. The 
concepts in the Muskie Bill, as in Dr Heller’s proposal for the 
sharing of federal revenues with the states, represent essentially a 
policy for conserving the federal system. They are supported by 
Democrats with a background in state government (Senator Muskie 
is-a former Governor of Maine). They rend to be opposed by the 
trade unions, which feel that the federal government will follow 
more generous social policies than will the states, bv members of 
Congres* who arc trying to make themselves the channel through 
which federal aid pro jeers How to the urban areas and by the 
Mayors who do not want the suburbs to be given a say in housing, 
ledevclopmcnt and other projects. 

Republicans, particularly in states that have been affected by 
the greater power being given to suburbs under the redistribution 
of legislative seats which is now going on, arc coming to sense the 
double political appeal in a vigorous liberal response to urban 
problems at the state and local level. They have virtually adopted 
the Heller plan and the chairman of the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee is emphasising the importance of urban issues and urban 
organisation. Mr Johnson has endorsed the Muskie Bill in prin¬ 
ciple ; whether the White House will work for its enactment 
remains uncertain. . The Administration docs, however, recognise 
that its urban programmes must inevitably be carried out through 
the states and local governments and that success depends very 
largely on increased competence at these levels. For over a year 
it has been considering, therefore, a substantial programme of aid 
for the training of state and local officials. 

All this supports the growing feeling that state and local political 
institutions are heading into something of a revival. 44 Local,” 
however, is increasingly likely to mean 44 metropolitan ” rather than 
*' municipal ”—not only as a result of federal policies but also 
because local leaders, and epcdully businessmen, arc coming to 


recognise more end, mote that the e^c^cpowtk oC.thdr.chy 
depends on the economic add jrolWcal health and effectiveness m 
its entire metropolitan area. 


Talking prices down 

L ike a man trying to stamp out a fire before it gets a strong 
hold,* the Administration is doing everything it can to dis¬ 
courage the idea that inflation is inevitable or, as some say, already 
present. The next few months are the dangerous ones. Thus 
when the wholesale price index for February appeared last week* 
showing a startling rise of over half a point, it was only a matter 
of hours before the Bureau of Labour Statistics issued a reassur¬ 
ing postscript, pointing out that most of the increase occurred 
early in the month andthat the weekly averages compiled since] 
then—though on a somewhat different basis—had been stahtaj 
Like the Almighty, the White House allows nothing to escape ltd 
eye. Last week.it was cigarettes, the first consumers* good to be! 

talked into forgoing 
an increase in priced 
as steel and ahiraH 
nium had been. A} 
rise equivalent td 
about a cent more q 
packet at mail hail 


pany, the largest 
producer, though the 
American Tobacco 
Company, which 
initiated the rise{ 

has retreated only half-way. 

So far the White Mouse has been less successful in irs first 
attempt to force a trade union to back down. A branch of an 
engineering union in New Jersey has negotiated (but fortunately 
not yet signed; a three year agreement with road-building con¬ 
tractors which calls for wage increases two or three times larger 
than the 3.2 per cent a year which the President's economic 
advisers consider the most which is compatible, on the average/ 
with stable prices. Construction wages, which went up 4.1 per 
cent last year, have long worried the Administration. But the 
trade union leader in the case is tough and has refused to climb 
down, even in the face of hints that the federal government might 
cut off funds for the projects on which his men work. Perhaps 
the employers will be frightened into a firmer stand, but this is a 
heavy-handed club, the very thought of which is already product 
ing cries of pain from politicians in New Jersey. If the govern* 
ment’s bluff is called, businessmen will be confirmed in their 
suspicions that the wage and price guidelines are a one-sided 
affair. Nor will the moral be lose on other trade unionists. 

In dealing with a rise for its own employees the federal govern¬ 
ment is sticking strictly to what it preaches for industry and the 
President's determination has convinced most of the trade unions 
concerned that it is useless to ask for more. He is not restricting 
his anti-inllationary moves to wages—or to talk. The release of 
another 200,000 tons of copper from the stockpile will help to 
relieve one of the worst scarcities of industrial materials and the 
pressure on its price. The shortage of hides, whose price shot up 
by almost 50 per cent last year, has brought restrictions on their 
export. The President must wish he could control as easily the 
tongue of Mr Ford, the Republican leader in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, who seems to be doing his best to talk the country into 
an inflation. 
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Short-circuited in space 

A ccidents do happen, even in space. But the short circuit 
which forced Gemini 8 to descend prematurely last week was 
no more than that. For a while, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration had^feared that some unsuspected incora- 
patability when two heavy vehicles were latched on to each other 
in orbit bad produced the violent rolling and tumbling that nearly 
cost the lives of the two astronauts. If that had been the case, 
the remaining two-man flights could not have gone up on schedule 
this year, in preparation for the first launching of Apollo, the 
three-man craft meant for the actual journey to the moon. But no 
major change in design appears to be required to avoid a repetition 
of the fault that started a rocket thruster firing, and thus sent the 



Drawing in to dock 


capsule into a wild roll. Moreover, in their brief eleven-hour stint, 
Gemini 8 and its crew turned in two spectacular achievements. 
They linked up with an Agena rocket, the first docking to be made 
in apace, and they demonstrated that both Nasa’s spacemen and 
its vast rescue teams of 67 aircraft and 16 ships were superbly 
capable of coping with an unforeseen emergency. 

The tasks left undone will be passed on to astronauts on the four 
coming Gemini ventures, planned at two-monthly interval^ the 
neat in May. The Agena rocket, thrust into a higher 14 parking ” 
orbit, is waiting for them. Each of the four flights will practise 
docking, a technique which must be perfected before the trip to the 
moon, for American plans call for a small excursion module con¬ 
taining two men to detach itself from the mother spacecraft, explore 
the moon and then return to the capsule. On future Gemini trips 
astronauts will also practise leaving their capsule for extended 
periods of time ; last week Major Scott was to have spent more than 
two hours outdoors, floating at the end of a 100-feet tether, toying 
with spanners and cleaning the capsule's windscreen. Now that 
some of the explanations are in, President Johnson’s prediction that 
Americans would be first on the moon, and would get there during 
the present decade as well, does not seem as rash as it did a few 
hours after he uttered it. Nevertheless, critics are saying that last 
week’s near-disaster showed that a more realistic appraisal of the 
chances of beating the Russians is about fifty-fifty. 


News Trinity 

VTBW York’s newspaper merger is putting three into one, a 
X\|new publishing company, World Journal Tribune, Inc., but 
each member of the improbable triumvirate of news magnates, Mr 
Howard, Mr Hearst and Mr Whitney, is guaranteed the retention 
of his ** individual editorial voice ” in one of the three papers to 
be published. Argument over where Mr Hearst’s regular column 
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is to appear is said to have been one thing which held up the 
consummation of the merger, expected ever since last summer; 
another, it is reported, was the desire of the Hearst and Scrippt- 
Howard interests to dose down the morning Herald Tribune 
altogether. Its deficit, put at about $5 million a year, has been 
met by Mr Whitney out of the earnings of his other enterprises ; its 
two competitors, the aloof Times and the popular News, both make 
money. 

In the end Mr Whitney is giving up only his separate Sunday 
edition; the new Sunday World Journal and Tribune will be the 
apotheosis of the merger and the influence of each of the three 
very different tycoons on its make-up and contents is being awaited 
with interest. There is also much interest in how the 14 entirely 
new ” afternoon paper, the World Journal , which is to have 44 a 
changed and enlarged format ” will try to hold the circulations of 
its predecessors, to appeal to both the blue-collar city workers who 
read the Joumal-American and the middle-dass•commuters who 
buy the World-Telegram. With only one competitor instead of 
two, the Post should be able to attract more advertisements ; it is 
the only liberal paper of the three and the only one to show a 
profit—just—recently, as a result of focusing on features and 
columnists rather than on news. 

The New York papers, like most other city papers in America, 
have been losing both readers and advertising to suburban rivals 
and television; on top of this there have been two prolonged 
strikes in just over three years. None of the papers involved in 
the merger has been able to invest in new facilities since the 
1930s and rhe merger’s main objects are to enable all printing 
operations to be consolidated in one up-to-date plant and to avoid 
costly duplication, especially in staff. About 5,600 people 
altogether are now employed and it is thought that at least a third 
may lose their jobs. Technological improvements have been held 
up by the trade unions—ten have to be dealt with—although they 
maintain that they are not against automation as such. Equally 
they are not against the merger as such, only against <( unreasonable 
decreases in the number of people employed.” Entirely new con¬ 
tracts are to be negotiated before the new papers appear and the 
chances of a strike are put at “ fifty-fifty.” But no objection on 
anti-trust grounds is expected from the Department of Justice 
because this is not a take-over but a genuine merger on equal 
terms of companies which have all been doing badly, losing around 
$12 million a year. 

New York's newspapers 

(daily circulation in thousands) 


Morning 

1950 

1960 

1965 
(April- Sc 

Herald Tribune 

345*4 

336*6 

324*3 

Times 

506 5 

644 2 

635*6 

News 

Afternoon 

2.262 2 

2.021 *4 

2.097 6 

Journal'American 

724*7 

618 8 

535 3 

World- Teiegram 

596*9 

448*8 

389 3 

Post 

311*5 

317 3 

324 3 


Bad for General Motors 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN DETROIT 

r James roche, president of the General Motors Corporation, 
had to admit publicly on Tuesday that the legal department 
of his firm had had detectives shadow Mr Ralph Nader, a severe 
critic of the corporation’s cars and author of the now famous 
book 44 Unsafe at Any Speed.” Mr Roche had not known of 
this interference and was 44 shocked and outraged ” when he heard 
of it, but be took the rap and apologised to Senator Ribicoff and 
his sub-committee on automobile safety for what seemed to be 
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an attempt to harass ^congressional witness. Mr Roche had taken 
the sensible precauliofcary step Of briefing Mr Ted Sorenson (the 
late President Kenh:dy ? s closest p.^ocirue) as his counsel and has 
managed to escape honourably: not so GM’s legal department or 
the corporation’s public image. 

GM’s general counsel (that is. the head of its legal department), 
Mr Aloysius Towers, was defiant and because of this was handled 
roughly by the Senators. For to Mr Powers, as to everyone else 
in the motor world of Detroit, it was and is inconceivable that 
Mr Nader was disinterested in his accusations. His motives were 
assumed to be of the impurcst: thit he hoped, in the short run, 
for increased sales for his book and, in the longer run, for fat 
fees for appearing in some of the numerous damage suits being 
brought against GM. These result from accidents involving the 
rear-engined Chevrolet Corvair, the car which is the principal sub¬ 
ject of Mr Nader's accusations that car designs are unnecessarily 
dangerous.* So, as is natural in any large American corporation 
when false witness is allegedly being brought against it, GM hired 
detectives to follow Mr Nader, to inquire into his sex life and 
his political views and to try to compromise him, somewhat 
clumsily, it appears. Roth the Ford and Chrysler companies denied 
that they were involved and when, a fortnight ago, GM finally 
admitted responsibility, it was only for “ routine inquiries ”: the 
activities revealed on Tuesday certainly went further than that. 
But they meant that Mr Nader had a further twenty minutes to 
expatiate in front of the Senators (and the television cameras) on 
the dangers of the Corvair. 

The whole affair marks a double revolution: GM has emerged 
as just another large companv, with morals no better than they 
ought to be, instead of the benevolent giant it once was in the 
eyes of the world as well as in its own; and a new nationwide 
interest is being taken in the question of safety in motor cars. 
The plan for a separate Department of Transportation, put before 
Congress by the President recently, included an independent board 
concerned solely with safety and power for the government to 
set standards for all vehicles; this idea is anathema to the motor 
industry which wants to keep safety tests (and their sometimes 
damaging results) under its own control. Tuesday’s hearings will 
have gone a long way to ensure that the testing is independent of 
the industry; Congress was already showing signs of being even 
tougher than the President. 


Oregon debates Vietnam 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PORTLAND 

regon, which already has one Senator who is the President’s 
most implacable critic on Vietnam—Mr Wayne Morse, may 
well send him a reinforcement next November. In any case the 
campaign seems certain to focus on the war in south-east Asia and 
hence to attract national attention. The seat in question is that 
now held by Senator Maurine Neubcrger, who is retiring from 
politics. Oregon’s other leading lady, Representative Edith Green, 
who had the best chance of holding the seat for the Democrats, 
decided some time ago to remain in the House of Representatives. 
The biggest hat in the ring belongs to Governor Hatfield, who is 
not allowed to stand for a third term and who is one of the best- 
known young Republican leaders in the country. 

Unlike most Republicans, Mr Hatfield has open doubts about 
the President’s Vietnamese policy, although recently he dissociated 
himself deftly from Senator Morse’s extreme position. The 
Governor opposes any escalation of the war (although he advocates 
an economic blockade), would not give the President carte blanche 
to make peace or extend hostilities “ without the full understanding 
of the American people ” and fears the growth of a belief that war 
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with China is inevitable. He does not agree with Sepatpr tyq rse 
that the war is “illegal” or that America is an aiggi&fof'W 
recently he expressed approval of the suggestion that military 
operations should be confined to “ enclaves ” in Vietnam. v j 

Until a fortnight ago it seemed that the debate Over Vietnam 
would take place only between the Governor and Representative 
Duncan, who was expected to win the Democratic nomination. 
Mr Duncan is a stout upholder of the President's Vietnamese 
policy and deplores “dissension and disagreement that can immo¬ 
bilise the country.” But now the race for the Democratic nomina¬ 
tion, which will be decided on May 24th, has been joined by Mr 
Howard Morgan, a vigorous critic of America’s course in Vietnam; 
he will be supported by Senator Morse, whose views he shares. A 
former chairman of the Democratic party in the state who was 
appointed to the Federal Power Commission by President Kennedy, 
Mr Morgan is a formidable opponent and is certain to wage a 
vigorous campaign. The President’s standard-bearer is expected 
to win the nomination but if he fails it will be a great feather in 
Senator Morse’s cap. 

Either Democrat would start with one advaritagg. Registered 
Democrats outnumber registered Republicans by about 100,000. 
But Oregonians are independent in politics and Mr Hatfield has 
never lost an election. Domestic issues arc not expected to have 
much bearing on the campaign. That is a measure of the escalation 
of Vietnam in American politics. 


Chinese Manhattan 

I T is a Chinese capitalist, not Chinese communists, who fascinates 
Wall Street. Last month excited investors pressed $247 
million ($270 million before deduction of underwriters’ fees) into 
the cool hands of young Mr Gerald Tsai. On its first day his 
Manhattan Fund brought in more money than the launching of 
any other mutual fund (in British terms, unit trust) in history. Its 
reception surpassed even that given to Lehman Brothers’ One 
William Street fund in 1958. Mr Tsai himself was surprised ; 
originally he and his underwriters expected to sell not more than 
$75 million worth of the $10 shares on the first day. Mutual funds 
do not have a fixed amount of capital stock but sell shares whenever 
investors want to buy them at the net asset value, which is com¬ 
puted twice daily ; Manhattan Fund went “ open-end ” last woek. 

What dazzled investors was the reputation which Mr Tsai built 
up when he managed the portfolio of the Fidelity Capital Fund in 
Boston; last year it was the second best performer among mutual 
funds. At Fidelity Mutual Mr Tsai moved ruthlessly out of shares 
with which he was disenchanted; those he backed successfully 
included shares of the airlines, the Pennsylvania Railroad and of 
the Syntex and Polaroid companies. The speculative atmosphere 
in the stock market in February undoubtedly gave Mr Tsai’s fund 
a boost and the recent fall in prices may have given him an oppor¬ 
tunity to buy at bargain prices. What investors in Mr Tsai’s fund 
are looking for is not safety, or income, but the capital growth for 
which he is legendary. 

Mr Tsai may have a hard time living up to his advance billing; 
there will be many eyes watching the sales of Manhattan Fund and 
the net asset value of its shares. The fund, advised by Tsai 
Management and Research Corporation, of which he is the prin¬ 
cipal owner, will be expected to outperform other mutual funds. 
If it does, they will be consoled by the fact that Mr Tsai is a 
wonderful advertisement for the whole industry. Mutual funds 
did nicely last year as the stock market rose; shares worth $3.4 
billion were sold, compared with under $2.5 billion worth in 1964. 
But this year’s uncertainties may put mutual funds and their 
managers, including Mr Tsai, more on their mettle. 
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Totalitarian 
Dkt&torship 
and Autocrat 

Carl I. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski 
discuss the characteristics, durability and 
further evolution of totalitarian systems. 
Second edition 80s net 

Education 
and Foreign Aid 

Philip H. Coombs discusses ways to improve 
United States educational aid, and Karl W. 
Bigelow considers problems and prospects 
or education in Africa. 1 Is bdnet 


Reporting the Hews 

Selections from Nieman Reports 
Edited by Louis M. Lyons 

The responsibility and role of the Press are 
dealt with in depth by a regular galaxy of 
American journalists... a remarkable 
collection. ’ The Jour noli\t 52 v net 

Hospitals, Doctors, and 
The Public Interest 

Edited by John H. Knowles 

A collection of essays on the ways in which 
hospitals manage their facilities, finance 
patient care, train their personnel, organize 
and distribute health services, and conduct 
scientific research. 68* net 


IOTA 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


CORNELL 


The Rise of Indonesian 
Communism 

Ruth T. McVey ‘presents an account and 
analysis of the party's intci nal workings 
that goes beyond, I believe, any other study 
of Communism in Amu.' George McT. Kahin 
in the Preface 80.\ net 

Thailand and 
the Struggle for 
South East Asia 

Donald E. Nuechtvriein considers Thailand's 
foreign policy during the past thirty years. 
48.v net 


t mmm 

Marxism in the 
Modern World 

Edited by Mtlorad M. Drachkovilch 

*_covers every important manifestation 

of Marxism since the beginning of the 
century...' Peter Laslett in The Sunday 
Times 42 s net 


American Policy 
Toward Communist 
Eastern Europe 

The Choices Ahead 

For some years, John C. Campbell contends, 
America has had no effective policy 
towards Eastern Europe, and changes there 
since the death of Stalin have created new 
situations both for the Soviet Union and for 
the West. He presents here three alternative 
lines of action by America for the future. 

34 suet 



The Chinese Model 


A Political, Economic and Social 
Survey 

Roth Russia and China are committed to 
world revolution and both use some measure 
Of pressure and persuasion to achieve 
acceptance as 'models of progress* by the 
underdeveloped countries. Werner Kiatt 
discusses China's claims to be 'The Model*. 
30tr net cloth, 18s net paper 


The Kennedy 
Assassination and 
the American Public 

Social Communication in Crisis 
Edited by Bradley S. Greenberg and 
Edwin B. Parker 

These papers examine the American public's 
reactions to the tragedy of President 
Kennedy's assassination, and show how 
people received the news and passed it on. 
72y net 

PAPERBACKS 

Theories of Economic Growth 
and Development 
Irma Adelman 
1 5s net 

Origins of the American Revolution 

With a New Introduction and a 

Bibliography 

John C. Miller 

28s net illustrated 

Moscow* and Chines# Oomannist* 
Robert C North 
22s bd net 
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ra 

Political Development 
in Pakistan 

Karl von Vorys discusses Ayub Khan's 
programme for transforming Pakistan from 
a small-scale traditional society info a 
modern na tiona I enti ty. 44.v net 

Education and 
Political Development 

Edited by James S. Coleman 

Nineteen specialists examine the relation¬ 
ship of education and political development 
in ten counti ics of the world. 80* net 

• 

PAPERBACKS 

Communism and Revolution 

The Strategic Uses of Political Violence 
Edited by Cyril E. Black mm/T homas P. 
Thornton 

The Appeals of Communism 

Gabriel A. Almond 

The Politics of Social Change in the 
Middle East and North Africa 
Manfred Halpcrn 
22.\ tni net each 


T©a@(NlT€) 

Suhleben 

A Prison Camp Society 

J. Davidson ketdwm's absorbing story of a 
German prison camp in World War I is an 
important contribution to social psychology. 
48 a net 


HOPKIN! 

PAPERBACKS 

Scarcity and Growth 

The Economics of Natural Resource 

Availability 

Harold J. Barnett 

18a net m 

Foreign Policy and the 
Democratic Process 
Max Bcloff 
Its net 

Techniques of Monetary Control 

Joseph Aschbcim 

Unmet 
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From Pitt to Callaghan 


A History of Income Tax 
By B. E. V. Sabine; 

Alien and Unwin . 28$ pages. 40s. 

When Pitt imposed the income tax in 1799, 
he started one of the widest social experi¬ 
ments in the country's history. Addington 
continued and. improved it, and Mr Sabine 
upsets the laws of nature by saying that in 
this context Addington was a greater inno¬ 
vator than Pitt: by the time he had finished 
with the tax, he had made it into the one 
we know, set out in five schedules and with 
deduction at source. In those days of great 
proprietors it was an exceptionally un¬ 
popular tax, and when the war was over it 
was abandoned, as had always been 
intended. But it left its mark: politicians 
knew that the scheme existed and could be 
made to work; and a few intellectuals 
realised that it was inherently defensible as 
a means of raising revenue. Therefore it 
was possible for the rational Peel to reintro¬ 
duce it—still for a limited period—in 1843. 

There followed decades of argument on 
matters of principle. First and foremost, 
could it be accepted as a regular, even a 
permanent, part of the fiscal system, or was 
it something which must be abolished as 
soon as possible? Mr Gladstone took over 
from Brougham the mantle of the aboli¬ 
tionists, and wore it to his dying day. This 
argument reflected on another one: should 
earned income be distinguished from un¬ 
earned, and should the tax be made 
gradual? There were always arguments in 
favour of the first distinction, not for the 
present-day moral reasons, but because 
earned income is precarious while income 
from property goes on for ever. fHappy 
days.) Low rates of tax and an exemption 
limit that kept manual workers out of the 
net enabled the no-change men to win the 
day for a long time, backed by Mr Glad¬ 
stone and two powerful arguments: first, 
that any differentiation in favour of one 
kind of income against another is wrong in 
a taxation statute ; and, second, that one 
should not try to improve a tax which it 
is imperative to abolish—like the House of 
Lords today. 

This was a good period, filled with note¬ 
worthy arguments and great skill of debate. 
But time moved on: increased expenditure 
made abolition illusory; and changed 
opinion on moral issues plus Dilke at the 
head of an able select committee enabled 
Lloyd George to settle the questions of 
differentiation and gradualism in his famous 
budget, where the taxation of land values 
proved far more contentious. The first war 


soon followed: rates of tax grew mon¬ 
strously, and a far higher proportion of the 
populace paid tax. These two factors led 
to a greater complication, but at the same 
time to greater flexibility. People got used 
to amendments being coloured by external 
factors: first, social justice ; then economic 
control; and, most recently, economic dis¬ 
crimination between’ trades and regions. 
Now we are at the end of an epoch: com¬ 
panies are separated from individuals, and 
who knows where individuals may end? 
May we not even get back to taxation on 
expenditure, which is where Pitt started? 

Mr Sabine is apparently the first historian 
of this great subject. His book is well 
written, but a trifle pedestrian. He migbt 
have left out some of the changes in rates 
of tax in order to give us more about 
changes in modes of thought (what he does 
give is most interesting). It seems odd that 
the minority report of the Radcliffe Com¬ 
mittee should get only one paragraph, which 
is the ration of the dullest budgets; and in 
a book which covers, however briefly, the 
development of tax administration, it is 
extraordinary not to find the name of 
Fisher. Blit its merits outweigh a slight 
lack of balance. 


The Intellectual Protest 

The New Radicalism in America, 
1889 - 1983 : The Intellectual as a 
Social Type 

By Christopher 7 as^h. 

Chat to and Windus. 376 pages. 451. 

\lr Lasch has written a stimulating and 
confused book, its very theme, “ the new 
radicalism,” invites confusion unless very 
carefully defined, and Mr Lasch’s curious 
and arbitrary historical method guarantees 
that the invitation will be promptly 
accepted. He has chosen to treat his 
theme by means of a series of essays 
largely (though not so consistently as he 
pretends) biographical in nature. But the 
persons selected for depiction are too odd 
a bunch to yield convincing material for a 
collective analysis. One cannot take 
seriously the claims of that tireless (and 
tiresome; man-chaser, Mabel Dodge 
Luhan, to impersonate the Zeitgeist, any 
more than one can find a key to the restless¬ 
ness of the prewar decade in the “ daring " 
fiction of a minor novelist like Robert 
Herrick and the effusions he provoked from 
hysterical readers. Or again, while the 


exchanges between Colonel House‘ and 
Lincoln Cotcord admirably 'document the 
colonel’s delusions and shiftiness, Colcord 
remains what he was, a comparatively 
unimportant journalist who happened to 
keep a diary. 

The same element of the haphazard,(or 
the document-dictated) about the choice of 
characters mars the selection of settings and 
incidents. To trace the evolution of 
radicalism across the last crowded seventy 
years of American life, in a mere 350 pages 
of large type is venturesome' enotigk : mt 
by the time the biographies are, told them 
is little space left for tnc incidents 7 . Gm- 
pelled to be thus selective, Mr Lasch hat, 
in effect, related his radicalism to domestic 
issues down to 1914 and to foreign issues 
from 1914 onwards. This, of course, leaves 
enormous holes—the great ImpdrUist 
debate of the 1890s and after and the whole 
range of “Babbitry” issues of the 1920s, 
the Depression, the domestic issues or the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal and the Civil 
Rights Campaigns. 

Mr Lasch would no doubt reply that hfc 
is not writing a history but an analysis, an 
analysis too which is addressed to a single 
question—where did the new radicalism 
come from ? But any analysis, to be worth 
the name, must either pass all the 
phenomena to be explained under its pur¬ 
view, or else satisfy one that in being 
selective it is still being representative. 
And his question, though single, is far from 
simple; properly answered, it embraces 
just about everything. 

So when Mr Lasch’s selection omits the 
greatest single upwelling of intellectual 
protest between the Civil War and 1917, 
when it barely acknowledges the Great 
Divide of 1929-1932, when it dismisses the 
New Deal as a seeming movement “ if not 
toward outright Fascism, then toward a 
modified state capitalism,” one cannot 
throw off a feeling that his material has been 
selected to prove his case. What Mr Lasch 
has to say about the “ subtle tyranny ” that 
the arbitrary choice of “ periods ” exercises 
over the historical imagination applies only 
too well to his own choice of movements. 
By focusing on feminine emancipation, 
pacifism. New Republic Internationalism, 
Dewey-ish “ social ” control, and the edu¬ 
cation of Lincoln Steffens Mr Lasch plays 
the subtle tyrant too. When finally be 
makes a dash for contemporaneity and 
swoops down, like a rather shrill Stuka, on 
the liberal apologists for Containment and 
the New Frontier, everything goes into the 
a - historical machine - cunning - Kennan, 
Niebuhr, Sidney Hook, Arthur Scblesinger 
Jr., Hannah Arendt, Norman Mailer and 
all. This is not history ; it is just polemics. 
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So the verdict on Mr Lasch’s analysis is 
very much “ not proven. 9 ’ But that does not 
rob his book of value or interest. The main 
thesis—that the protest of the intellectuals 
proceeds from their estrangement, as a 
class, from the main stream of American 
life—is well worth a rtiufor its money. 
Moreover in some of Mr Lasch’s selected 
exhibits — Jane Addams and Lincoln 
Steffens in particular—it admirably matches 
the facts and produces some penetrating 
psychological insight as well. Mr Lasch’s 
pen is a pointed instrument and in the ser¬ 
vice of his cause scores many excellent 
incidental points. So a canter through his 
pages is both enjoyable and good for the 
intellectual liver. It does not necessarily 
serve to catch the fox. 

The State of Israel 

Road to Jerusalem: Zionism's Imprint on 
History 

By Barnet Litvinoff. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson . 31 1 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 36s. 

The long process whereby the state of Israel 
was conceived and bom is a well docu¬ 
mented story. Histories, biographies and 
autobiographies by gentile as well as Jew 
have told it often, many of them at first 
hand. But the works of Bohm and Sokolow 
and even of Leonard Stein and Christopher 
Sykes are heavy going for beginners, and, 
surprisingly, no book yet published in 
English tells the tale all the way from 
the ideas of Moses Hess and Eliczer 
Ben-Yehuda to its not one-hundred-per-cent 
satisfactory outcome in 1948: nationhood, 
yes; freedom of action, yes; but a move¬ 
ment “ halted at the gates before the Holy 
Places ” and a nation unable to make peace 
with any immediate neighbour. Mr 
Litvinoff, who knows how to write, covers 
the ground from start to finish, has arranged 
his variegated material with skill, and has 
written it up most readably. 

He is at his best whm drawing portraits 
of people. That of Herzl, flamboyantly 
misjudging his chances not only with 
crowned heads and European statesmen but 
with his own people as well, is excellent, 
and is most moving when, coming to the 
end of his strength, he reflects that “ Moses 
never entered the promised land either.” 
Sketches of lesser known figures, such as 
Ussishkin or Arlosoroff, contribute to an 
understanding of the emotions of a century 
both in the Diaspora and in Palestine. 

The weakness of the book is that parts of 
it are written with too much hindsight, 
prompting a use of poster colours that be 
must know arc unwarranted. For instance, 
when he writes (of 1916) of the 
inner determination of ihc Zionists to convert 
the Jews into a majority within the span of a 
few lightning years 

the image he creates is that pf a conveyor 
belt, whereas it shouldHhi# tjtat of a pen¬ 
dulum swinging and 
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continuing to do so at least until the Zionist 
Congress of December, 1946. 

Sometimes he is fair to the British in his 
descriptions of the rod they created for their 
own backs; at others, his earlier work* as 
biographer of Ben Gurion affects the angle 
of his vision. Carried away by emotions 
that get stronger as he approaches the holo¬ 
caust in Europe, and Ben Gurion’s heyday, 
he sometimes writes in a way that is bound 
to irk non-Jewish readers. Take, for 
instance, his description of the partition 
decision of 1947 •* 

The Zionists naturally recognised the Peel 
Report for what it was, a dishonest cure 
prescribed after a correct diagnosis. For 
example, Britain had no right to retain 
Jerusalem, since it was a city with a Jewish 
majority. They could not understand these 
specious arguments about the land holy to 
three faiths. 

To neither Christian nor Moslem is 
“ specious ” an attractive or apposite adjec¬ 
tive ; it is a sad example of an ancient 
difficulty to see any point of view but one’s 
own, and is proof that the book, though a 
good one, leaves latitude for the work as 
yet unwritten—an appraisal of the whole 
story by an Israeli or Jewish writer who is 
able to handle it with the detachment that 
comes when experience is less immediate. 


On the Mississippi Front 

Freedom Summer 

By Sally Bslfrage. 

Andre Deutsch . 246 pages. 21s. 

You can still start an argument in America 
about the Mississippi Summer Project of 
1964. What did it accomplish ? Three 
young civil rights workers were killed and a 
very few Negroes managed to be registered 
to vote. When last summer came round, 
civil rights organisations had pulled away 
from the prickly Student Nonviolent 
Co-ordinating Committee and were steering 
volunteers into activities less likely to enrage 
southern whites. 

Miss Bclfrage, young, blonde and pretty, 
was one of the SNCC volunteers who rode 
into Mississippi knowing that they might 
share the fate of the three who were never 
seen again. Her account of that hot terror- 
filled summer is a triumph—not least 
because she does not try to answer the 
question of the project’s worth. Even to 
the most dedicated participant, the venture 
seemed chaotic and frustrating. The author 
lived with a Negro family, ran a library, 
taught illiterates, and went to gaol. Her 
account of five days in a cell is magnificent 
—detailed as a photograph, witty and with¬ 
out a trace of rancour or piety. This is 
Miss Belfrage’s second book; the first was 
“ A Room in Moscow,” based on her 
months there working for a publishing firm. 
With such a good ear, eye and memory 
she is a good, candidate, if she is interested, 
to follow Mr Truman Capote’s steps in die 
direction of the noil-fiction novel. 
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Who Help. Whom? 

An Anatomy of Social Welfare Servlets 

By Margot Jefferys. 

Michael Joseph . (Live Issues Series.) 371 
pages. 60s. 

As white paper follows white paper and 
report follows report, the posts for social 
workers increase; the number of trained 
social workers increases very much more 
slowly, and there are nothing like enough 
applicants, trained or untrained, to fill 
existing posts. Mrs Jefferys's study of the 
deployment and use of social workers of all 
kinds in a single area was undertaken with 
this in mind, and has the very considerable 
importance of being the first such study to 
be published. The bulk of the book is taken 
up with an account of the working of the 
personal social services operating in the 
county erf Buckinghamshire, chosen not 
because it can be regarded as typical (which 
is impossible) but because it is similar in 
population structure to several neighbour¬ 
ing counties, and faces similar enough 
problems to other administrative areas to 
be regarded as a microcosm. Residential 
establishments are not considered, and 
social group work is excluded; but other¬ 
wise social work is widely defined. 

Thus the survey covers social workers and 
occupational therapists in the local authority 
health and welfare department; home help 
organisers, home teachers of the blind, the 
children’s department, health visitors, dis¬ 
trict nurses, school attendance officers, 
special schools welfare officers, social 
workers in the child guidance clinics, 
housing department welfare officers, youth 
employment officers, disablement resettle¬ 
ment officers, hospital serial workers 
(medical and psychiatric), officers of the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, probation officers, 
police women, national assistance board 
officers, social workers employed by volun¬ 
tary agencies and voluntary workers. There 
is also some information on the “social 
work ” undertaken by a selection of general 
practitioners, and material was collected but 
not published on the clergy and industrial 
welfare officers. There is a great deal of 
detailed material on the composition of the 
staff of the various agencies, the effect of 
training on the way they go about their 
work, the way they allot their time and 
what they feel about their jobs. Through 
this there emerges a detailed picture of the 
social services at work which should be 
valuable to students and required reading 
for journalists and administrators in this 
field—as long as they realise that no other 
area has quite the same range of services 
administered in quite the same way. Mrs 
Jefferys is particularly interesting on the 
question of training for different kinds of 
social work; there is a lot here to support 
thd call for more in-service training for 
those qualified by experience rather than 
formal training and for refresher courses. 
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4 NEW 20 KNOT REFRIGERATED CARGO SHIPS 

FOR SERVICE BETWEEN UNITED KINGDOM AND AUSTRALASIA IN 1 9E>6 

TAIIPO • WESTMORLAND • TEKOA • TONGARIRO 

QUICKER TURN ROUND IMPROVED CARGO HANDLING 

THE NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING COMPANY FEDERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


The word for 
Continental travel is... 



Michelin Route Maps^ 
for planning: the journey. 
Michelin Regional Maps— 
for exploring when you're there. 
From 3/6. 

Michelin Red Guides— 

for where to eat, to stay, to fix the car, 
in France, Italy, Germany, Spain, 
Benelux. From 18 /-. 

From good booknhopx or: 

The Dickens Press, 

4 , Upper Thames Street, London E.C. 4 . 

MKHIUN 

W MAPS & 
GUIDES 


1966 EDITION NOW OUT 
The 

GENERAL 

CATALOGUE 

of the 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The filth edition of our free 
annual General Catalogue 
contains 2,foo titles in its 
76 pages, including standard 
and Future publications from 
the LI .S.A . and Europe. Also 
just out: Select Reading List 
No. 9—Sociology. 

THE ECONOMISTS' 
BOOKSHOP 


HOUSING 

FINANCE.. 

DEVELOPMENT 

An Analysis and Programme 
for Reform 

AJMeirett 
Allen Sykes 

Housing is a major election issue for 
all the main political parties. None 
of thoir manifestos has explored 
exhaustively the possibilities of 
home ownership for the £16-20 a 
week wage earner. 

This book sets out several plans to 
provide owner-occupation for this 
income group. The measures discus¬ 
sed in detail Include the well-known 
1 Merrett and Sykes proposal \ 

paper 15s net 


(Dept. rG$B), Clare Market, 
Portugal Street, london WCl. 



Longmans 









WHOM 

(farth>W>>l US* 19*5 *4) 

5th Edittoiu 
58,000 companies listed 


iriiMifeMiV 

ffHUMO 


Western Gwmuv 
A netrla 


Swltseriaai U.S./W. Evopft (exd. U.K.) 
Parents fated to show subsidiaries and a wo- 

cjiitg. 

Sutnidi.rle. and anociaM listed to allow paceoK 
At.itoW. mill* <9 foal bca ll. « la l*a 
Mewfatf a acd fa «ach «*•■» *4 paat free: 
voirTAwM ' ■ . 


Vol.lW.< 


UA/WMtom 

Earapa 

aiiftlkklA 


iWr , . . agC** 

44 Die VertiffentHchuAg gibt dcm Kreditgcwerbe, 
Ein-und Vorkattfdertem und alien Interessenten 
eineo ttberhlick dcr Verflechtuog unttir den 
europAisdien Pirmeti. * — Handelsbhtt 

“D’uiie utiliiatiosi pratique eel ouvrage dresae 
tan catalogue dee foci6i6s mtrce. dc teurs filiaien 
ou de leure aseootees ..—Lr Monde 
Available through booksellers or from the 
publishers 

O. Wo ROSK1LL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street London, S.W.I. 
Abo available: Who Owns Whom (U.K. Fdltioo) 
1966 IS peat free. 4 Sapptanenft to li.K. Edition 
(June. Sept., Dec., 1945. Mar., 1966) £1 the net 
poet free. 


14 Great College Street Load 
Also available: Who Owns Whom 
1966 £8 poet free. 4 teptementa l 
(Jam. Sept., Dec., 193. Mar., !< 


Britain s An Official 
Handbook I960 

This edition, which-covers events up to 
September 1965, gives, like its predecessors, a 
factual account of the administration and (he 
national economy of the United Kingdom. 

4 Business nm and everyone interested in national 
affair s should have it at hand , for there is no other 
reference volume that provides in such a readable 
Way so much indispensable information about 
Britain and her people .* 

E *“ r “ U,, ' yPr ™ 

IWalatIMf 

(Gives a detailed account of developments and 
’government action in Walea during rtm Ural fuU 
year of the operation of the Secretary of State's 
direct and oversight responsibilities in the 
Principality. (Cmml. 2918) 

Statistical 
Classification 1966 

This cluKsiikiition, published under the authority of 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Customs add 
Excise, sets out the descriptions (and related code 
numbers) under which goods imported or 
re-exported arc classified for the purposes of the 
published external trade statistics. 

11s. (I Is. Id.) 

prices to bra*Kent tocluttr />o\lnge at inland rate* 
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, It, is oT ^ppicd ipj that ihc general, 

liim^tionerB t a sa»9 

had reiatlvely Ktde knoWltdgt of the facuk 
ties they could make use cl, and the exist¬ 
ence of a local authority booklet was not 
enough to fill the gap in their knowledge. 

In her last chapter Mrs Jefferys suggests 
how the services could be reorganised, and 
this part of the book is disappointing. In 
the first place there are a great many holes 
that one can pick in her new system; for 
instance, no allowance is made for anyone 
to do the statutory duties of the mental 
welfare officers. But there are also two 
criticisms of the way in which the new 
system is conceived. First, Mrs Jeffcrys’s 
reorganisation recreates, apparently uncon¬ 
sciously, the strengths and weaknesses 
shown up by the study; the services under¬ 
developed at the time of the survey remain 
underdeveloped in the new system. 
Secondly, the reorganisation reflects the 
fact that the survey covered the work that 
was done and not the work that most 
needed doing (and no one knows how wide 
is the divergence between these two) so 
that the new system is thought out entirely 
from the point of view of the administrators 
and not from that of the clients. It may be 
that there is an inherent conflict between 
the most efficient service to administer and 
the system that gives the best service; but 
the possibility of this conflict should at least 
be recognised. 


Glamour in Uniform 

Women on the Warpath: Tlte Story of 
the Women of the First World War 

By David Mitchell, 

Cape. 416 pages, illustrated. 36s. 

Most women like looking in the mirror, and 
for those who also like learning history on 
a diet of anecdotes, Mr Mitchell provides 
some nourishing snacks, and throws in some 
puff pastries. For he includes noble tales 
such as that of Dr Elsie Inglis in Serbia, but 
also freak stories such as that of the woman 
so determined to get to the front that she 
bound up her bosoms and bribed her way 
into a uniform, contriving to stay there only 
by revealing her stratagem to helpful Tom¬ 
mies, For those who take Mr Mitchell’s sub¬ 
title seriously, the book is bound to be a 
disappointment because it limits its atten¬ 
tion to martial, ministering angel or glam¬ 
orous activities. Except in a section of muni¬ 
tion workers, he leaves out many major 
categories of women who helped to take 
men's places. For instance, he does not men¬ 
tion the Womens Land Army, or the rise 
of the business girl, and so reveals only bits 
and pieces of the phenomenon whereby a 
“cause” that Arthur Balfour in 1905 
dubbed “ just not in the swim ” turned in 4 
decade into ?n irresistible and nationwide 
movement. Anecdotes*. however 
distinguished, chatty or bizarre, do not do 
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* justice, one of the major ^ocial dupes 

F^haadcme a coru 4 q$$M- amount $'xt- 
search into the memoirs and.diaries of the 
women he describes, but whether by pre¬ 
dilection » r involuntarily (and because there 
is more room to store private pap&a in 
stately homes than in suburbia) he sticks to 
a fault to the high-born. Many members of 
this class would qualify for mention wnat- 
ever the range chosen; a section headed 
“Noblesse oblige” includes the indefati¬ 
gable Lady Muriel Paget as well as some 
famous and efficient honourablcs. Else¬ 
where, Countess Markievicz shoots British 
soldiers in Dublin and Countess Bliicher 
mournfully traces the British missing in 
Berlin. But other sprigs of the nobility who 
argue their way ro the front to confirm that 
a son is not missing, or who segregate 
Belgian refugees “ according to birth and 
occupation,” would hardly call for mention 
were they not in Butke. The time-range 
covered is that from suffragettes chained to 
the railings until women enter Parliament, 
and the story has its sad moments: notably 
Christabel Pankhurst’s failure to get in for 
Smethwick ; and that it was as an ex-mem¬ 
ber’s wife th*u a woman—Nancy Astor-r 
first entered the Commons. 


Recent Irish Studies 

The Irish Administration, 1801-1914 

By R. B. McDowell. 

Routledge and Kogan Paul . (Studies in 
Irish History.) 339 pages. 50s. 

Isaac Butt and Home Rule 

By David Thornley. 

MacGibhon and Kee. 413 pages. 63s. 

The Politics of Repeal 
By Kevin B. Nowlan. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul (Studies in 
Irish History, Second Series.) 256 pages. 

45 s * 

* 

The Irish Question, 1840 - 1921 : 

A Commentary on Anglo-Irish Relations 
and on Social Political Forces in Ireland in 
the Age of Reform and Revolution 

By Nicholas Mansergh. 

Allen and Unwin . (New, revised edition.) 
316 pages. 42s. 

The reduced United Kingdom and the Irish 
Republic have traversed divergent courses 
since they split ii^ the early nineteen- 
twenties, and history-writing in the two 
countries has diverged also. Yet the quality 
of research on modern Irish history is fully 
up to English standards, and would 
have astonished such leading intellectual 
unionists of the eighties as Lecky or Dicey. 
The books under review illustrate the sort 
of things that can be done by Irish 
historians and by historians of Ireland. 
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In a sense, Dr McDowell’s was the 
hardest task; and yet his is the most 
engaging of four interesting books. He 
proves, while remaining'accurate and com¬ 
prehensive, that even administrative history 
can be made attractive reading. He explains 
what governmental machinery was at work 
in Ireland, from the union of 1801 down 
to the outbreak of war in 1914} ^describing 
tersely the departments, boards and agencies 
run from Dublin, listing those run from 
London, and recording his conclusions with 
brevity and point. With a .cast of Irish and 
Anglo-Irish characters, it would have been 
hard indeed to be dull. Of course, the 
system was full of anomalies, from the 
summit down—what need had a United 
Kingdom of a Viceroy ? It often lacked 
logic ; but it worked—moderately well as a 
rule, sometimes much better, in one or two 
dreadful aspects much worse. It was swept 
aside, again of course, in the Troubles ; till 
on All Fools’ Day 1922, “ by an order of 
rhe king in council, and an order of the 
provisional government, issued simul¬ 
taneously, the duties performed by govern¬ 
ment departments functioning in Southern 
Ireland were assigned to departments of 
the provisional government.” With Dr 
McDowell to guide them, future students 
of Irish nineteenth century political and 
economic history will be able to understand 
the island’s basic framework of government 
much better. 

Dr Thornley’s political biography of Isaac 
Butt also covers hitherto unmapped ground 
where the student of history needs to know 
his bearings. Butt’s stature has long been 
overshadowed by rhe towering (igure of his 
successor, Parnell, who led the Home Rule 
movement which Butt had originated for¬ 
ward into the catastrophies of the eighties 
and nineties. His biographer establishes 
Butt as a considerable personality in his own 
right ; and, passing rapidly over his early 
years as journalist, professor and barrister, 
plunges in detail into the affairs of the Irish 
members of the Westminster parliament for 
the decade following the general election of 
1868. He hardly touches on Butt's colour¬ 
ful private life ; there are plenty of moral 
dilemmas in politics to analyse instead. For 
Butt was a protestant, a conservative, and a 
lawyer as well as an Irishman ; hr had a 
Burkean reverence for the established order 
as well as talent as a speaker and a convic¬ 
tion of Ireland’s wrongful subordination to 
the British. In politics he hoped to prove 
that a peaceable, rational, approach to the 
Anglo-Irish constitutional imbroglio would 
give rise to a peaceable, rational settlement. 
He died, in the trough of rhe great depres¬ 
sion of the seventies, without realising that 
this hope was vain ; too worn down by 
private and public conflicts to remember his 
pledge to some liberated fenians, several 
years before, that if conciliation were shown 
to fail he would be ready to follow other 
leaders along the path of force. 

Dr Nowlan also examines a few years’ 
work at Westminster and in Ireland ; he 
sub-titles his book “A Study in the Rela¬ 


tions between Gjeat. Briyin and Ireland,^ arfkctioji of jgp essays which, cumulatively, 
1841*50.” is CfctfeD ifw M >•* fco^nglo-Irish rela- 

OConnell’s agifruoft (!o*rhjf Outfight |fc kvMji fctQ the perspectives 

of the union: what Mr Gladstone rightly of English, Irish and European history. Dr 
described, as late as 1893, aii a “ far more Mansergh’s first version of this book 

formidable demand ” than for Home Rule. appeared in 1940, entitled “ Ireland in the 

Now that the Irish have long since secured Age of Reform and Revolution,” and has 

repeal, in circumstances that would have been an introductory standby to the subject 

been abhorrent to such old parliamentary ever since. The revised and re-titled edition 

hands as Butt or even Parnell, Home'Rule is nearly a third 1$ lorigf again, and improves 

can be seen for the truly conservative nOticeibly on its predecessor. The struc- 

evpediem that it was. The weaknesses of tore of rite book is unchanged, but the treat- 

O’Conneirs movement were demagogic meat of much of the content has been 

imprecision, inadequate power in parlia- enriched ; partly by absorbing the work of 

ment, and Utterly insufficient resources to other historians, partly by further research, 

sustain an armed rising; and naturally it and partly by meditation. The author 

suffered from the disasters of the famine. retains and fortifiea his account of Engels*9 


Dr Nowlan’s book, an expansion of an 
earlier study of political aspects of the 
famine, profits from- the Clarendon papers 
in the Bodleian as well as from much Irish 
material. 

These three books have their prefaces 
dated from Dublin ; the first and third of 
them figure, indeed, in a notable series of 
“ Studies in Irish History,” edited by 
Professors Moody, Beckett and Williams. 
Fourthly, a Cambridge professor provides 
from this side of the Irish Sea a conspectus 
of the Irish question over eighty years ; a 


Books this month 

J. R. Lewis, Plymouth College of 
Technology 

('uses for Discussion 

Tlii- 11*111.1 1 uinl li\1 1 \ if*., «•». I ’SI h\ pot hi in .il 

I 1 Ntlllll 111 IO iHh 

.in*! *-oh« 1 lum. Itclf K tiers n,f fiun i*» sonnt-t, 
I'M .• i«I ui 1 hr solution. 

Pcrgamon Press I ford Cover 21s. V3.95 
Flexioover 12s. 6d. V2.45 

Allen Churchill 

The Roosevelts 

\n 111,pm lain *J\Havin' hiomaphv nl the I.iiihIv 
uIiirli (min ihr 17 1 i 1 uimin luis lu«*n hi ihr hr.nl 
ui An,fiu:iii pnl'tus ami 1 mini,mo. Illiistrntril. 

Muller 35*. 

P. J. Naish 

The Complete Guide to Personal 
Investment 

Ni u rtlmi/ii jnwt out. ' l\n,ii nl.iily hrlpln).* " 
h t oHMtnu v. ‘ I VstniK Kpni.il vi,cm inn.’— 

lintihft . 

Eva ns Brother* _ 30s. 

John Jewkea 

Private and Public Enterprise 

‘ Few other* h,»\c (uni tlu- roiir.iue .mil ihr -tilr 
nrcrss.iiv m lir-rliiiinr ili.it .irml um ol the 
planum m- nOMOiiiiL '»n*\\ih. Should be i umpuUni-y 
lriulim 1 lor pnliiiLinns.' - fnit\tot\ Cltronn'l .. 

Koutledge & Kcgan Paul 12s. <>d. 

Sidney H. Coontz 

Productive Labour and Effective 
Demand 

Thr Work, whirl, incl.nl,-» a I'ntuiuf nf Keynesian 
rroiiomus, »<* h\ »h,r .itiilim <>1 Tufoilutinn Throne* 
Hint thr I'.tonotwC IninJ h elation. 

Koutledge A Kagan Paul 28*. 


and Mar^s misinterpretation of the Irish 
question as essentially economic—-an error 
which they shared with Arthur Balfour. He 
has strengthened his .grasp of successive 
British cabinets’ views of Ireland by delving 
in several prime ministers 9 papers, though 
he does not bore us by listing them all in 
an appendix. His bibliography includes, in 
fact, more works by W. B. Yeats than by 
anyone else ; a refreshing sign of the broad 
cultural front on which this book advances 
understanding. 

J. Chamberlain 

The Roots of Capitalism 2nd Ed. 

A prnvornftvr iiipw of rhe mirth-* iiihI l»n» <h 
unit practical at complislittinitN behind Aim-man 
cupiluhmi. 

Van Noslrand 47s. 6d. 

L. J. Holman 

Statistics for Business 

Short, in (Ik* point, tmtl ohm mv ini'iiamy, iIuk 
hook aim*! to Iti,ii thf liusiiu'v.Miui turmisrd hv 
liyuris into nun ' vmII-miIoi-imiiI hirum.’ 

Pitman 22*. 6d. net 

E. L. Norm an ton 

The Accountability and Audit of 
Governments 

Thr In si omipurali\i; of ihf tontiol ol hIhIp 

r\pciu(iliirr il.ionyli tit coiiiiihI>,Ii, v .mil .until. 
Dim'iisifs tin (iifSHitiii problems of puhln Iiiihiuc 
iron, .10 ciivuimI v it u point. 

Manchester University Press 50*. net 

Alan Gilpin, B.Sc.(Econ.), M.Inst.F., 

M. I.P.H.E. 

Gilpin's Dictionary of Economic 
Terms 

This iiftin nonary imrrs alt rntpci tu .»f « t mininii h 
pa-it, piv^ciit and future. SubjrU matirr mines 
Iroin .\hillhus to Atonopohi-d. Hoard ol Trade 
iii linirioiiM, stock e\cl,jnn»c |;irynn mid p.n li.unrn- 
tar\ (if, a pot rhi-ir lull share of Attention. 

Butlerworth* 20*. net, by post 1* 3d. extra 

All books advertised in 
The Economist can be obtained from 

THE ECONOMISTS* BOOKSHOP 
Clare Market, Portugal Street, W.C.2. 

Cain fugues ft re on request. 
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Nervousness heightened in the foreign exchange markets this past week • 
The spot sterling rate continued to drift under steady selling pressure; 
the investment dollar premium hit new highs; and security sterling 
slipped to a significant discount for the first time since last summer. 

But the London stock market held its ground. 

Mr Reay Geddes and his committee have come up with a tough hut efficient 
formula for cutting British shipbuilding costs by 15%. 

The VN 9 s Economic Commission for Europe foresees faster growth this 
year for Italy and France—but a further deceleration in Germany where 
investment has weakened sharply. 

Canada is at last beginning to tidy up its laws regulating company 
disclosure and stock exchange behaviour. 


WORLD BOURSES: BEARS UNDER THE SKIN7 


Apart from Italy and Japan the 
world’s bourses have not sparkled 
over the past twelve months. They 
are unlikely to do so over the next 
twelve months. Indeed, the heady 
days of the 1950’s arc very distant 
now : any major change in the 
present stagnation seems unlikely 
this decade. Investors still share 
an outward bullishness : they may 
turn out to be bears under the 
skin. 

The rise in world interest rates is 
pulling hard against any rise in 
ordinary share prices. Even where 
national economics seem healthy 
enough, the 1 bourses could well 
remain flat. We still stick to our 
choices at the beginning of the 
year; we even think it might be 
worth buying cautiously in Aus¬ 
tralia. But investors haven’t got an 
easy time ahead—anywhere. 


In Wall Street's Wake 

The dismal investment background 
is largely the result of develop¬ 
ments in America. Higher interest 
rates are raising costs. Money is 
tight and the speeding up of tax 
payments will bite into companies' 
liquidity. Heavy stockbuilding at 
the end of 1965 suggests that 
industry is hedging against infla¬ 
tion. But ordinary shares are not 
being likewise boosted. Investors 
are worried that profits will feel 
the squeeze» as they have else¬ 
where when cost-push inflation is 
at work. They also feel that sooner 


or later the Administration will be 
forced to raise taxes in order to 
keep the largcst-on-record business 
boom from blowing its top. Any 
falling off in the rate of growth will 
be felt overseas, since the high 
level of American imports has been 
one of the main factors sustaining 
the world’s business. Perhaps the 
worst will not happen, but Ameri¬ 
can investors do not seem 
optimistic. 

Wall Street investors have lost 
their nerve. There has been good 
business news to counter the 
general anxiety. That investors 
gave more weight to less substan¬ 
tial bad news is a strong bear 
signal. The market dropped 8J % 
in the five weeks to March 15th. 
It is now picking up as good news 
—of steel demand, car sales and 
industrial companies’ earnings—is 
emphasised. Treasury bill rate 
dropped smartly on Monday, and 
the interest rate drag does not look 
so serious. But the market rise will 
not be strong and will probably 
peter out well below the peak as 
investors reconsider the longer- 
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term adverse factors. Even good 
company news cannot help markers 
when investors are hesitant, since 
it is their eager buying that lifts 
prices. That eagerness has been 
waning ever since the market 
climbed from its 1962 low : the 
rise in the Dow Jones indicator has 
been at a steadily falling rate. Now 
is the time to sell. 

The Canadian market continues to 
move with Wall Street. But last 
year’s failure of Atlantic Accept¬ 
ance shook investors’ confidence : 
rises were never as vigorous as on 
Wall Street. Last week the Bank 
of Canada lifted rediscount rate to 
5i% to keep it in line with rising 
interest rates. Costs are rising 
sharply—well above American. 
Productivity is falling. There is 
talk of freeing the Canadian dollar 
again and allowing the inflow of 
foreign capital to be reflected in 
the exchange rate. The Canadian 
market’s link with Wall Street is too 
close and the economic oudook too 
dubious to encourage investors. 
London is drifting along as elec¬ 
tion doubts keep buyers away. 
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The effect of the outcome will 
probably be little enough—unless 
the Labour majority i9 unsuspec- 
tedly big (which wul depress the 
market) or unless Heath wins 
(which may temporarily lift the 
market). What about the long¬ 
term movement? Poor company 
results are growing more common. 
Interest rates, after a premature 
fall last autumn, are now as high 
as a year ago, although Bank rate 
is a point lower: and while the 
pound remains suspect they will 
stay high. Any fall will be limited 
by the high level of international 
rates. 

London is even more securely 
caught in the interest rate squeeze 
than Wall Street. While American 
companies could raise dividends 
sharply so that share yields rose to 
offset high bond yields, British 
companies, still expensively hoard¬ 
ing labour, are finding their profits 
under intense pressure. British 
and American investors share 
many problems. London has 
broadly followed Wall Street since 
last summer, but has more prob¬ 
lems and has shown little 
enthusiasm on rises. London is an 
unconscionable time falling, but 
fall it presumably will. 


The Australian economy, like the. 
Canadian, is buoyed up by foreign 
capital. Last year Britain replace# 
America as the leading source of 
capital. But both Britain and 
America are trying to cut bade their 
capital outflow; if they succeed 
Australia will suffer. So the. 
government's hope that the 
balance of payments deficit will be 
removed in 1967-68 could be con¬ 
founded. The drought has had a 
serious effect: farm income is cut 
by about a third. Consumer spend¬ 
ing fa weak. The stock market 
continues to drift. Investors in 
Australia should be cautious and 
limit their buying to mining shares 
with a stake fat this long-term 
development of the country's vast 
natural resources, and to agricul¬ 
tural finance shares like Dalgety, 
which has halved in price since 
mid-1964. 

Still for Bulls 

Business Briefs new year choice 
of Italy as the leading bourse for 
1966 has so far proved right: its 
index has risen 12% since. There 
has been some hesitation recently ; 
the excitement of the Edison/, 


like the . 



ir is spent and 
^ government have 
ora* enthu¬ 
siasm. Bttf -liWilir’.lavcston are 
used 10 and 

have not bed* ftfari W for long 
In the past. The economy con¬ 
tinues strong apd mbrO takeovers 
can be expected. Investors have 
plenty of cash to jnvest. The 
present pause could bdagood time 
to buy. But investors used to the 
more staid British market should 
not be alarmed at bumpiness in the 
Italian marketY upward course. 

The Japanese stock market is 
similarly volatile. It has risen 10% 
since' the beginning of the year: 
Business Brief commies to back 
it as one of the best for 1966. But 
the threat of unloading by the 
institutions who bought to support 
the market in the 1965 tumble, and 
the possibility of government inter¬ 
vention, make this a very difficult 
market to read. Investors not 
liable to the short term capital 
gains tax, of those prepared to grin 
and bear it, could do very well in 
Japan by selling out as the market 
drops and getting back In again 
when the rise starts. 


For the Long-Sighted 

The French market rose smartly in 
January, levelled out in February, 
has fallen in March. Our predic¬ 
tion that the rise would be hesitant 
was right and there seems no 
reason to change it at the moment. 
France is still trying to revive 
industrial confidence after the long 
stabilisation period. Its manufac¬ 
turing units are too small and the 
bourse could get a boost from a 
succession of takeovers. The re¬ 
placement of M. Giscard D'Estaing 
by M. Debr6 heartened the market, 
but until profits look like rising 
substantially no strong rise in 
French share prices can be 
expected. 

The German market has managed 
to rise some way from its low point 
at the turn of the year. Investors 
should continue to buy carefully. 
This is not a market for those 
looking for quick gains; there 
could Be a setback later in the year 
which would provide them with an 
opportunity. High interest rates 
are pulling against ordinary shares 
and investors arc short of cash. 
The German bourse does not 
reflect the economy, which con¬ 
tinues to grow—although not fast. 
Its fall since the beginning of 196s 
is the result of market factors, not 
least the absence of American 
investors. 



Percentage change from : 



Mar. 23* 
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A week 
ago 

A month 
ago 

A year 
ago 

Data of 
all-time peak 

Sell 

Wall Street 

929 0 

+ 1 -4 

» 3-2 

+ 3-2 

Feb. 9.1966 

Canada 

164-2 

+ 1 -3 

- 1-8 

- 3-5 

May 13.1966 

London 

419 5 

+0 9 

- 0-9 

+ 9*1 

Oct. 1,1964 

Buy Cautiously 

Australia 

314-8 

Nil 

- 2-8 

- 2-3 

June 7.1961 

Germany 

91 7 

-0-5 

- 2 3 

- 51 

Feb. 27.1964 

France 

104-1 

Nil 

- 4 6 

- 2-3 

June 7,1961 

Japan 

1.562-7 

+0-2 

+ 5-6 

+35-1 

July 18.1961 

Buy 

Italy 

71 2 

-1 -0 

- 3-9 

+11 -4 

June 21.1961 


* London. March 24. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you arc 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you arc invited to avail .yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 
territories extending from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated by Royal Cliailn, 1853) ^ 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.a 

West i.W. London btotnh: $ Regent St tret, London, S.W.t • Offues in the Varied Kingdom 
also ai Manchester and Liverpool, in Germany at Hamburg and in the United States at New Pork and San faanchco 

The Eastern Bank Limited head office: 2 & 3 crosuy square, London, E.c.3 

AwcMrMIMk: The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) • Allahabad Bank Limited (Incorporated in India) 
The Commercial Bank S.A.L. (Incorporated in Libya) • The Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated in California) 
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Geddes Ahoy! 

Shipbuilders had been hoping that Mr Reay Geddes’s committee 
would recommend cash grants of some sort to help them cut away 
rotting roots and reorganise into larger,more efficient groups—which 
they correctly suspected would form the heart of the committee’s 
proposals published on Thursday. They have got their carrot, but it 
is smaller than many of them hoped, and the stick is not far behind 


T he job of Mr Reay Geddes’s committee was to find a 
formula that would cut British shipbuilding costs by 15 
per cent, the amount by which British prices now exceed 
world prices. It has. This is a particularly impressive out¬ 
come of 12 months’ labour; the report is tactfully worded 
but it kicks at, overturns and picks over piece by piece the 
piles of hallowed junk that clutter up Britain’s shipyards, 
even when those junk-piles form the foundations of long out¬ 
dated board-room thinking. The comparison with Lord 
Plowden’s committee on the aircraft industry is inevitable, and 
to Mr Geddes and his colleagues, flattering. 

If one has criticisms, ,-thcy are of the report’s rose-tinted 
view of future world demand for shipping. This has led to 
the extraordinary conclusion that “ there is at present no 
large surplus of shipbuilding capacity in the world,” and that, 
as a result, there is no call to shrink the British industry. 
Shipowners reacting to their first sight of the report on 
Thursday morning were frankly stunned. Ships are being 
offered, round the world now at distress prices precisely 
because there is current world over-capacity. But even if the 
report’s optimism turns out to be misplaced, it does not affect 
the validity of the main fecommendations—to push ship¬ 
builders into five regional groupings, two in the North-East, 
two in Scotland on the Gyde, and one, inevitably, in Belfast. 
Consultants are to recommend in detail which yards should 
stay in business and which should close. Mr Geddes obviously 
has his own ideas, but sees the importance here of providing 
an impersonal mechanism for sorting out the good yards from 
the bad which will be impervious to the immense influence 
wielded locally by some bbards of directors. 

To master-mind the reorganisation, the committee recom¬ 
mends a Shipbuilding Industry Board with a strictly limited 
life of five years, an independent Beeching-type chairman with 
big-company experience, and a minimum of two (a maximum 
iff four) aides. One of these, unsurprisingly, is to be a trade 
unionist from outside the shipbuilding industry, and the other 
an engineer or scientist not too closely connected with it. 
The board will report annually to the government—and every 
two months to the country at large if it thinks this necessary— 
on how reorganisation is going, and, what is just as important, 
bow it is not going. The board's authority, including its right 
to call upon consultants, comes from the control of the purse¬ 
strings, although the funds that it will actually control are not 


foreseen as being either excessively large or lasting. The 
committee has taken pains to stress that financial help to the 
shipyards must be purely medicinal, tied to the reorganisation 
of the industry and ceasing when the board’s work ceases. 
Its report comes out strongly against any form of assistance 
that distorts international competition, including such favoured 
ploys as widespread credit facilities for shipowners. It does 
indeed suggest that, until the new groups get on their feet, 
they should be given a chance iff steady work by being allowed 
to offer British shipowners the same special credit terms now 
available to foreign owners ordering in Britain. And in spite 
of its feelings about unfairly distorting world competition for 
ships, the committee leaves the door open for the government 
to manipulate credit facilities in the interests of British yards 
if the foreign competition cuts up rough. 

But this is not the real inducement to rationalise. That 
comes in the form of grouping loans, grants for transitional 
losses, and shipbuilding credits. Three types of loan are 
suggested: 

(i) To allow groups to buy an interest in one of their partner 
companies, so speeding its absorption into the group. This is on 
the presumption that it can be shown that the company is 
necessary to the strength and competitiveness of the group as a 
whole. These loans would be repayable over 15 years at govern¬ 
ment borrowing rates with the board empowered to waive interest 
during the first three years. This type of loan must be made 
before 1968, within a ceiling of £5 million. 

(ii) Loans to provide the new groups with extra working capital. 
This recognises the sorry shortage of capital within the industry 
now. The committee realises that modernisation means new 
plant, and that the industry just has not got the money for it. 
It proposes that the board set up a realisation company with 
capital provided interest-free, to buy up outdated plant and 
assets. And break even on their re-sale, but let’s not ask how. 
This sort of loan, on the same terms as the previous one, would 
also be available to any new group short of working capital and 
unable to raise it elsewhere. Ceiling, £i»l million. 

(Hi) The third type of loan is really an extension of these two, 
covering bigger capital projects like the building of new group 
headquarters, or improving amenities for an enlarged labour 
force. During the transitional period of three years to end'1970, 
the Board might* also provide funds for retraining workers where 
the cost is not covered under the Industrial Training Act. 
Ceiling, £15 million. 

Which makes a total iff £32$ million. 

With the best will in the world, there are going to be losses 
during the change-over, losses due to the inevitable muddle 
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and duplication of plant and overheads, and tboreport su gg e sts 
outright cash grants in compensation. This’ is gc&ng'fo be' 
tricky to administer; the distinction is not easily drawn 
between losses due to reorganisation and losses due to old- 
fashioned inefficiency. The board will just have...to give the 
industry the benefit office doubt; and to get the shipyards to 
hustle it suggests that 7$ per cent of their losses are met by 
the government if incurred before mid-1968, only 25 per cent 
if they are incurred between then and 1970, and presumably 
none thereafter. The committee does not see more than 
£5 million being paid out under this bead, which suggests 
that the shipyards are going to have to fight hard for every 
shilling. Mr Geddes is obviously no believer in throwing 
government money around. He expects die reorganisation of 
the industry, including £30 million in shipbuilding credits and 
£150,000 in consultancy fees (he goes into that much detail) 
to be completed for less than £68 million—less than the 
£75 million that the government made available for shipbuild¬ 
ing credits in 1963. If this figure is low, which it looks, this 
could well be because the shipyard’s own evidence was 
over-optimistic. 

T he industry is going to feel that the jam has been spread 
pretty thin. And then there is the sting in the recom¬ 
mendations—the number of yards tendering for the lucrative 
navy contracts to be cut from twelve down to three of the five 
regional groups. This shows a nice understanding of the push- 
me, pull-you sleight of hand that has been going on in some 
shipyards which shift the overheads attributable to merchant 
ships on to their navy work and somehow manage to quote 
competitive merchant ship prices, despite bad management, 
high overheads and every other disadvantage (in spite of 
which, they still do the navy’s work more cheaply than its 
own dockyards, as the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
explained this week). This sort of fudging won’t be possible 
any more. On top of which the navy, along with other 
customers, will now get whatever advantages come from 
bigness and the ability to build up to 500,000 gross tons of 
shipping a year. This is not as big as yards go in Japan, 
but it is a fair size by Swedish standards, and if the Swedes 
can sell their ships from yards of this size at competitive 
prices, then so, thinks Mr Geddes, can we. 

But not without overhauling the industry’s management, 
and its labour structure. It is pointless even to attempt to 
reorganise the yards unless a start is first made at this end, 
and the committee felt so strongly on this point that it advised 
the government to make no move to implement its report until 
both management and men gave tangible evidence they were 
willing to change both their ways. The trouble in the ship¬ 
yards is not all on the unions’ side, although the committee’s 
suggestions about five main unions, negotiating nationally, 
ought to have come years ago. But shipbuilding manage¬ 
ments have absolutely no conception of what modern labour 
relations involve, nor do they dream of employing men who 
do. If the unions five in the nineteenth century, the managers 
live in the eighteenth, and Mr Geddes says so. He obviously 
does not think their selling methods are much more 1960-ish 
either, with company directors chatting up shipowners over 
the port. Nor are their buying methods. Why, for instance, 
has the industry not got a special price for its steel ? Steel 
represents a fifth tit the cost of a ship-; pre-war. shipbuilders 
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eouldexpect rebates o|,£2 a ton.bclow marketprices.that 
was artime when £2 was real money. A retijjp d^iscmjnts 
is suggested, Scaled to the sue of order. It. : couk|l. male a 
difference to the industry’s competitiveness, but it is a sugges¬ 
tion that the government ought not to consider fo isolation 
but as part of a general overhaul of the steel industry’s present 
chaotic pricing system. And the committee believes that once 
the shipbuilding groups are big, and better managed, they 
will be aide to deal without help with the present plague of 
sub-contracting delays, non-deliveries, escalating prices mid 
the rest. 

So much for the shipyards, and putting them on their feet. 
But they are only a part of the industry and the Geddes 
committee does not hold out anything like as rosy a future 
for the men who make the engines. The recommendation to 
cut the number of marine engine works doWn from 15 to 
three is obviously right, but spells large-scale redundancy 
among the small, badly laid out engine works that have been 
fighting for far too few orders. Probably they would have 
had to shut anyway, but this is a section of the industry where 
there are good brains and good management, all depressed 
for lack of a future, and the report docs not hold out a lot 
of comfort for them. In detail, it wants the skilled Pamctrada 
turbine design team—financed by the industry as designers 
without production plant—to be joined to the big Doxford 
engine works building slow speed diesels in the north cast. 
The new big Doxford diesel is not popular ; shipowners say 
it is too difficult to maintain at sea. Doxford needs to get 
out of diesels and into something else. But turbines and 
diesels, does the committee really think this is a workable 
mix ? Did anyone on it understand either turbine or diesel 
technology and how different they are ? It looks not, and 
this part of the report could do with some rethinking, or 
shipowners will order even more of their turbine engines from 
abroad than they do now and it would be a real tragedy if all 
this skill in Britain were lost. 

A ssuming this is a workable formula for bringing British 
shipbuilding costs down to world levels, who is going 
to buy them ? One would like to feel as optimistic as Mr 
Geddes and his colleagues about world prospects but this is 
frankly hard to do. They took market soundings when ship¬ 
owners were euphoric in a period of high and rising freight 
rates; the answers could be very different when these turn 
down again. And even if the Geddes estimate of tonnage 
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required is right, at 40 mfilion yearly by 1980, the number 
of ships required could still fall—as spectacularly as numbers 
of aircraft required for a given volume of traffic has gone 
down—just because the ships themselves have got bigger, 
travel faster, and spend more time at sea, less time 
unproductively in port. One 200,000-ton ; tanker does not 
mean the same amount of work, or of money, to a yard as 
two 100,000-tonners would do. It is difficult to quantify 
this, but it means that under modern conditions a very sharp 
rise in the volume of goods at sea is needed to produce an 
increase in the number of ships required. Over and above 
this is the growing threat of competition from the air. This 
has not needed to be taken seriously up till now, but jets 
lifting upwards of too tons of freight at a time, making ten 

Energy for the 
Outback 

The discovery of a new oil and gas field 
conveniently off the coast of Victoria 
in Australia is just what any economist 
would order 

O il accounts for more than two-fifths of Australia's energy 
needs and virtually all is imported—mostly from the 
Middle East. And the country’s oil needs are rising: consump¬ 
tion is expected to double In the ten years to 1974- So that 
when Esso and Broken Hill Proprietary’s joint exploration 
company struck oil last week, jubilation was clearly in order. 
The flow is commercial—1,200 barrels a day of a high gravity 
crude from the first well, compared with the total produc¬ 
tion of Australia's only other fields, at Moonie and Alton, of 
10,250 barrels. And the wells, unlike other recent strikes, are 
usefully near a market—140 miles south of Melbourne, 30 
miles off the coast, in 200 feet of water; easy to pipe ashore. 

But, useful as it is, it is not a large source—as far as can 
be judged (and Esso's president, John H. Hamlin, says it 
cannot be judged for some months). Were it twice as large 
as Moonie it would still account for only 4 per cent of 
Australia's present oil needs. Alton should be contributing 
another 1 per cent in the coming year. The only other possi¬ 
bility, at Barrow Island on the West Coast, is still being 
proved out; it may be larger than Moonie. To encourage 
the rapid development of these reserves, the Australian 
government has allowed a US 75c. preference on the use 
of Australian oil and has taken measures so that Australia’s 
ten refineries take their share of the local crude. This at least 
ensures that any oil produced will find a home. Until recently, 
the crude oil reserves were estimated at 43 million barrels 
proven, plus 30 million more inferred. What the new finds 
at Gippsland and Barrow Island would add to this is not yet 
known. However, it cannot be enough: on the basis of 
current consumption, the country needs reserves of at least 
2 billion barrels to be self-sufficient. 

The gas discoveries may have the greater impact. Gas— 
a million cubic feet a day—is associated with the Gippsland 
oil well; two others of the four Gippsland wells so far drilled 
have been declared commercial producers. And they are only 


Atlantic round trips to every one a ship can do, must. 

The committee saw compensations: more complicated ships, 
marking the eclipse of the tin box type of vessel and a return 
to the one-off, custom-built job, is playing right back into 
Britain’s hands and away from the undeveloped nations churn¬ 
ing out marine model-Ts. Hence the emphasis on going all 
out for the specialist ship trade. If the yards—and the unions 
—do precisely, to the letter, what Dr Geddes has told them 
to do, they are ideally placed to bid for this trade. But to 
say they can get it without any reduction in capacity, to suggest 
business is there by the hundreds of tons for anyone with 
the wits to do a little market research—this under-rates the 
industry’s intelligence. Selling ships in the 19708 will not 
be as easy as that 



the latest in a series of successful explorations that have 
turned up gas all over the country, mostly—unfortunately— 
in pretty remote parts. 

These Bass strait discoveries are especially important 
because they are so close to the well-developed and heavily 
industrialised south-east corner of Australia. What is more, 
half-way between the wells and the city is the start of the 
MorweU-Melbourne pipeline carrying town gas made from the 
vast Latrobe Valley brown coal deposits and from oil refinery 
products. There is already talk of using this pipeline to take 
natural gas to Melbourne, and Victoria’s Gas and Fuel Cor¬ 
poration is prepared to fork out the £10 million or so needed 
to convert existing users, industrial and domestic, to use the 
new fuel. A pipeline from the gas field in the Gippsland Shelf 
to Morwell (70 miles) would cost about half that, a new line 
all the way to Melbourne would cost rather more. 

The gas discoveries have been declared by State Governor 
Sir Rowan Delacombe, to be as important as Victoria’s gold 
discoveries of the last century. The Victorian Government 
has set up a Ministry of Fuel and Power to co-ordinate die 
exploitation and use of the State’s energy resources and has 
called in Dr Charles Hetherington, a Canadian consulting 
geologist, to report on them. The Gippsland Shelf field is 
expected to produce 150 million cu ft of natural gas a day 
(BP is confidently expected to produce 100 million cu ft a 
day in the North Sea, a tenth of the UK gas industry’s raw 
materia] needs). Gippsland is also thought to have reserves 
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of 1,500 billion cu ft^for comparison, Dutch gas reserves 
may be 52,500 billion. Melbourne's present demand for 
gas is the equivalent of 40 million cu ft of natural gas a day 
so that the surplus gas may be piped on to Sydney, which 
offers a greater market than Melbourne. 

Gas was first found i^, Australia in 1900 at Roma, a small 
pastoral town west of Brisbane, but although the streets of 
the tiny township were gas-lit for a few glorious days in 
1906; attempts, to utilise the gas were shortlived. Nearly 
fifty years were to elapse before two wells in the Roma district 
produced gas commercially in 1961 to drive internal combus¬ 
tion engines at the Roma power station and to heat boilers 
at the local hospital. Gas-made electricity is transmitted from 
Roma to the neighbouring towns of Mitchell, Surat, Wallum- 
billa and Yuleba. 

Now it seems that Queensland, first oil-producing State, 
will be the first Australian State to have a gas pipeline, for 
the group developing the Roma gas field (reserves, 150 billion 
cu ft) recently announced plans to build a pipeline to serve 
the Brisbane area, a market of about 100,000 domestic, com¬ 
mercial and industrial consumers requiring 10 million cu ft 
of natural gas a day. Another strike of gas was made in 1964, 
at Gilmore, also in Queensland. This will probably turn out 
to be the biggest gas field in the State—estimated reserves 
500 billion cu ft—but it is unable to compete with Roma 
for the Brisbane market because it is farther away. Oddly 
enough, reserves at Gilmore may prove great enough to justify 
a 750-milc pipeline to Sydney—unless the promise of gas from 
Bass Strait is even more attractive. 

In South Australia, a field as large as Gilmore has been 
discovered at Gidgealpa, 500 miles north of Adelaide, while 
even farther north, at Mereenie, in Central Australia, 140 miles 
south-west of Alice Springs and almost at the very centre of 
the continent, another one twice as big—perhaps twice as 
useless—was found. It is large enough to supply Sydney 
and Melbourne and could possibly justify a 1,400-mile pipe¬ 
line to do so. But here again, the Bass Strait discoveries are 


Desert Island Dollars 

A report on perhaps the newest, fastest and 
brashest of the world’s booming sun-towns, 
Freeport on Grand Bahama Island 
ft''HE American authorities worry about Freeport's 
JL casino attracting their gangsters as well as tourists; the 
British Treasury worries about the danger of British 
investors using the Bahamas as a dollar bridge ; and. the local 
residents worry about the monopoly power of the private com¬ 
pany that runs the whole show. But investors themselves 
have fewer doubts. 

To the novice British visitor the northernmost of the larger 
islands of the Bahamas comes as a surprise. The hot sandy 
beaches, warm clear waters and delicate coral reefs of the 
tourist brochures are all there. But other fond images 
crumble. Grand Bahama Island has none of the old-vyorld 
charm of the gracious houses, enormous Victorian hotels 
and discreet English shop fronts of Nassau, over a hundred 


likely to step in to serve the rich south-eastern markets: 

In the west, gas has been found on Barrow Island (in 
addition to crude oil), at Yardarino, and at Gingin, only. 70 
miles north of Perth. Gingin may well be large enough to 
serve the Perth-Fretnantle area, with the large industrial com¬ 
plex at Kwinana, Barrow Island’s gas wells, not far (on 
Australia’s standard of distances) from Port Headland, may 
prove to be of immense value to the mining companies now 
exploiting Western Australia's gigantic iron ore deposits. This 
offers almost the most exciting prospects of all. It is a pro¬ 
gressively more nagging irritation to many countries that they 
must export natural resources in the low cost primary form— 
without being able to garner any of the profits from further 
processing themselves. Australia’s iron ore reserves are 
coming perilously close to the same situation, with enormous 
long-term contracts being fixed up with the* Japanese. 

With natural gas now available close enough to the deposits, 
the ore can be worked up and exported as a far higher value 
product. At first this will take the form of pelletising and 
enrichment. But ore agreements with the government include 
some undertaking to invest in a steel industry. The gas could 
be used in some direct reduction process, of the sort that 
Esso has recently demonstrated, and Australia may end up 
exporting not ore but sponge iron for steelmaking. 

But this is almost the only good hand that has been dealt 
by the gas. Australia has found in the past that its geography 
can be a handicap. And to find gas, which is expensive to 
shift, so far from the main consuming areas is doubly un¬ 
fortunate. The consumers are not all that concentrated, by 
industrialised western standards, to justify the initial heavy 
distribution expenses ; the Gippsland discoveries are a saving 
exception. The need is there ; the gas is there to fill it. It 
cannot be doubted that they will be made to connect profit¬ 
ably. This will undoubtedly start with the domestic con¬ 
sumer: the Federal Minister for National Development, Mr 
Fairbairn, said recently that most of Australia's capital cities 
should be connected to natural gas in three or four years. 


miles to the south. The developing Freeport area has 
sprung up almost overnight. It has taken as its model the 
rich American mainland to the west rather than its West 
Indian rivals to the south. With few exceptions the atmo¬ 
sphere is aggressively American, mock Miami with a large 
admixture of Long Island suburbia. The few London buses 
and taxis are recent imports and look curiously out of place. 
The one pub serves up. its .English decor with well chilled 
beer and girls galore. But at least in the pub the cigarette 
machine accepts sterling, a. unique quirk, in an island where 
the dollar dominates. 

There is little natural beauty beyond the beaches. The 
island began, as a lime-rock pancake relieved only by scrubby 
pine. The coconut palms are imported ; so is practically 
everything else. The sea abounds in fish, but there is no local 
fishing industry. There is little market gardening. For shop¬ 
pers, there is just one supermarket, with no competition for 
its £2 million a year turnover. So a place in the sun comes 
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Air Channels to Freeport 
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dear. Freeport is no retreat for the retired civil servant with 
less than £2,000 a year. Yet, for all its drawbacks, Freeport 
has a certain fascination, the tough self-assertive fascination 
of a boom town bound to make good. 

The investment and speculative money is pouring in. Most 
of it is Canadian and American ; there is no sign that Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s voluntary restraints have pinched here. Now 
British money is coming. Total private British investment in 
Bermuda and the Bahamas together was insignificant in 1963. 
It touched some £5 million in 1964. By now it must be con¬ 
siderably higher. A single planeload of prospective British 
investors recently flown into Freeport by Previews Inter¬ 
national Limited for a four-gay look signed contracts for land 
worth over £250,000 on the spot, and contracts for another 
£100,000 were expected to be completed back in London. 

T hese investors are banking on three things: (1) the 
island’s natural advantages; (2) sound planning by the 
Port Authority; and (3) the sheer momentum of the develop¬ 
ment already achieved. Unlike many islands further to the 
south, Grand Bahama has ample fresh water—enough, with 
sensible precautions, to cater for a population of up to 500,000 
shower-worshipping residents, fifty times the present number. 
Moreover, the island lies less than 100 miles from the Florida 
coast, just 35 minutes by air from Miami. This alone counts 
for a lot. For it is Americans who must in the end under¬ 
write the Freeport venture, fill the hotels and restaurants, 
rent and buy the expensive flats and houses, and build on the 
plots. And the developers know it. That Miami flavour is no 
accident. 

In the two years to the end of 1965 the number of hotel 
rooms leapt from a modest 30 to over 1,800, the number of 
offices and Other commercial buildings from 9 to 226, and the 
number of homes and flats from some 250 to nearly 1,650. 
Roads are fingering out over the island. Schools, churches 
and medical facilities have gone up. A deep water harbour 
and bunkering station, bang on the major north-south Atlantic 
shipping lanes, now handle over 1,870 ships and nearly 
750,000 tons of cargo a year. Construction is booming. So 
is tourism ; in 1965 Grand Bahama attracted 196,000 visitors, 
nearly a quarter of all visitors to the Bahamas islands. 

There has been some diversification away from the sun 
and water based industries of tourism and trans-shipping. A 
cement plant has found a natural site on the lime rock island. 



of no duties until 2054 on business imports-; andof liberal 
exchange controls. These exchange controls must occasion¬ 
ally prove more liberal than die authorities intend. This is an 
island where the dollar and the pound are-completely inter¬ 
twined. Americans can conuj and go without passports ; and 
there are more, than 20 banks, stockbrokers and other invest-: 
menr firms. So the balancing act between strict controls on; 
incoming sterling and liberal;controls for dollar earners must 
be hard to maintain. Still, die scope for economic diversifi- 1 
cation is limited. Lack of raw materials and skilled labour are 
formidable obstacles. ! 

The one curiously eighteenth century aspect to all this is the 
overseeing machinery. Presiding over all the Freeport area 
—a comfortable empire of 50,000 acres or' roughly 200 square 
miles—is a tightly held and tight-lipped private company, 
the Grand Bahama Port Authority Limited and its closely 
controlled subsidiary development and service companies. 1 
Under an agreement signed with the government of die 
Bahamas in 1955 the Port Authority was given tax conces¬ 
sions and extraordinary jurisdictional powers over the Freeport 
area, in return for an undertaking to develop the port and 
encourage Commercial development. It has clearly kept its 
part of the bargain. And ■ commercial success has been 
coupled with careful zoning,, with forward planning of basic 
services and utilities, and now with projects for low-cost, easy- 
terms housing for native Bahamians. But the delegation to 
private interests of powers and responsibilities on this scale 
has dubious precedents—and some drawbacks. Local resi¬ 
dents complain of too much red tape and capricious secrecy 
on the one hand, and too little enthusiasm for injections of 
outside competition to bring .down the high cost of living on 
the other. 


The Port Authority itself has few complaints—aside from 
the occasional grumble that its money-making gambling ven¬ 
tures arc not properly appreciated. The Bahamas government 
exacts a hefty tax of ,£100,000 per casino—a second will 
soon open. The company has done well out of the island. 
Actual figures are few but indicative. For example, through 
its own development subsidiary the authority recently sold off 
to Tamarind Developments some 1,888 acres of undeveloped 
land which it had originally bought from the Crown at £1 an. 
acre; the price charged to Tamarind was £1,000 an acre. 
Not a bad turn. 


Tamarind and the other large-scale developers who have 
come into the island are, in their turn, bulldozing, laying down 
utilities and then selling off plots for individual family units 
or hotels or blocks of flats with a further mark-up. Lots in 
the Tamarind development vary from | acre to just over 
1 acre in size, and range :from roughly £1,500 to over 
£10,700 in price. The smaH retail buyer himself may have 
to wait rather longer before his own investment appreciates. 
Investors in good waterfront property in well-planned areas 
like Tamarind may well make money quickly. Investors in 
some of the cheaper inland plots farther from the downtown 
area are taking bigger risks. And building costs are high— 
even a modest house would run to over £7,000. But then, 
so far, in Freeport it is the optimists who have generally 
proved right. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

Most Extraordinary 


Y es, it’s true : the labour market in 
Britain has got even titter. Between 
February and March, numbers out of work 
fell by a few thousand more than the usual 
seasonal 18,000, while vacancies for adults 
rose by a few thousand more than the usual 
seasonal 10,000. Unemployment, running 
at 1.2 per cent, is at the lowest March level 
since I9$6; vacancies at the highest March 
level since 1951. 

It’s the last important set of indicators 
before the election and it can’t help the 
Tories. At least, not directly. But it can’t 
help sterling cither. Employers are surely 
not silly enough to go on hoarding labour 
for no reason at all while they watch their 
profits under pressure. On the face of it, 
there seem only two possible explanations. 
Either there has been more of a boomlet 
this year than supposed. Or reductions in 
working-hours are affecting capacity more 
than is realised. 


GATT 

The Right Kind of 
Revision 

I N a week that has seen yet another incon¬ 
trovertible analysis of the depth of 
Britain’s currency problem, British electors 
have been given the smallest hint that new 
policies may be needed to deal with it. Both 
parties now seem to understand that, in one 
way or another, exports from Britain must 
be made more profitable. Mr Heath, for 
the Conservatives, recognises the advantage 
for exporters in a turnover (value added) 
tax, and promises to look at it again. Mr 
Callaghan, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
seems to be toying with the possibility of 
direct tax refunds; on Monday he raised 
the possibility of u renegotiating some of 
our present agreements and treaties” to 
this purpose. He referred in particular to 
44 a fresh, cool ” new look at the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to decide 
whether one wants 44 to go on unchanged, 
or to propose amendments.” 

This intention has inevitably raised eye¬ 
brows abroad; but in principle an appratstl 
of this kind should be welcomed. Gatt la 
an untidy hotefa poach which has grown-up 
piecemeal as a substitute for the stillborn 
International Trade Organisation. And Gatt 
has consolidated some decidedly illiberal 
arrangements, particularly Of agricultural 
protectionism. It also, with the Long Term 


Agreement on Cotton Textiles, had to pro¬ 
vide a loophole through its own rules. But 
Gatt is the only worldwide trading code 
that we have, and therefore far, far better 
than no international code ; it is also far 
from ideal. 

Rumbles against the Gatt code have 
therefore been becoming more frequent in 
liberal circles themselves. Some influential 
American Congressmen, notably Senator 
Javits and Representative Reuss, have for 
some time been urging mutual tariff cuts 
between the United States, Britain and any 
other country that will join. Gatt unreason¬ 
ably bans such partial preferential arrange¬ 
ments, although it sanctions preferential 
arrangements when they are 100 per cent, 
in the shape of a free trade area. On the 
more limited front, in their special car in¬ 
dustry deal with Canada, the Americans 
have acted first and got Gatt exemption 
afterwards—and more such deals could be 
on the way. Britain did the same in 1964 
with its import surcharge, which is in¬ 
herently less restrictive than quotas. 

But Britain still breached the code on 
the wrong side. Export subsidies are to 
be preferred to import deterrents on at 
least two grounds. First, they create inter¬ 
national trade rather than restrict it, and $0 
increase international competition rather 
than propping up domestic cartels. Second, 
export subsidies are a visible lien on tax 
revenue, rather than a deceiving tax 
prop whose real cost in increasing protec¬ 
tion for inefficient domestic industries 
is hidden and forgotten. Export subsidies 
unbridled could admittedly throw the 
whole of international trade into turmoil 
by encouraging any firm that has lost a 
big export order to badger its government 
to bail it out. But this danger would be 
greatly reduced if, as would be essential, 
the export subsidies were required to be 
at uniform rates across the whole export 
field, with no such discrimination. And a 
non-discriminator? subsidy of this kind 
should, of course, itself be allowed only in 
balance of payments defence. It should 
perhaps require the specific sanction of the 
International Monetary Fund, which is 
already an arbiter of the use of import 
quotas on balance of payments grounds.* 

As a general rule, it is undoubtedly much 
better to keep a measure of flexibility in 
exchange rates to deal with chronic pay¬ 
ments imbalance than to get deeply en¬ 
meshed in a, network of export subsidies 
and Import quotas. One answer would be 
for across-the-board export subsidies to be 


sanctioned in any case where tb(MMF» or 
some collectivity of the main trading 
nations, decided that this would be leas 
troublesome to the international trading 
community than a devaluation. A British 
government is surely entitled to one 
instrument or the other. 


ECE 

0 

Do Incomes Policies 
Matter? 

T he need for some such instrument 
emerges pretty clearly from the latest 
annual survey published in Geneva by the 
Economic Commission for Europe. ” In¬ 
creasing the international competitiveness 
of the economy,” it points out, is the 
remedy that is universally approved. But 
in default of it actually coming about, the 
remedy Britain used in the past has been 
44 to hold down the rate of growth of the 
economy below its potential level for a 
period of years ” (1956-58 and 1961-62). 
Yet, as ECE points out, much smaller 
amounts (ic, deficits) were then at stake— 
with the implication that the sacrifice of 
potential growth will this time be larger 
and more prolonged. Moreover, the report 
also confirms that these deflationary holding 
operations have not themselves improved 
the international competitiveness of the 
British economy in the way that the govern¬ 
ment and the Bank of England have im¬ 
plicitly assumed that they would. What 
Britain’s almost continuous lag in economic 
growth has done is to help keep down wage 
inflation: wages have—until 1965—risen 
less steeply than almost anywhere in 
Europe. Britain’s performance in increasing 
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manufacturing productivity has been some¬ 
what less successful—though particularly in 
1963-64 it was still by no means bad. So 
Britain, as the chart on page 127X shows, 
still had the lowest rise in unit labour costs 
between 1962 and 1965—and this despite 
a very poor performance in 1965 itself. Yet, 
despite all this, Britain is still pricing itself 
out of the world export market, with a rise 
of 7 per cent in 1962*65 putting it at the 
top of the list. This follows a period be¬ 
tween 1957 and 1962 when British export 
prices rose hardly at all; and it contrasts 
with the recent relative stability in export 
prices in a number of countries, including 
Germany . and Belgium, in which unit 
labour costs rose much more steeply. The 
explanation is far from obvious, and there 
could easily be something wrong with the 
figures. But plainly British manufacturers 
are passing on their cost increases, even 
though these have been relatively small, 
much more fully into export prices than 
their competitors. The inference must 
surely be that the continental manufac¬ 
turers have had greater leeway in their past 
export margins. 

So the ECE does not share the present- 
day assumption that 

an incomes policy is central for maintain¬ 
ing competitiveness in international trade. 
The facts suggest that other influences 
than relative increases in wage earnings 
can be more important. 

Nor, as the chart shows, can the Germans 
or the Dutch point fingers at Britain's over¬ 
strained labour market. 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

Meanwhile, the best the ECE can see for 
Britain is a second year of growth at 2 per 
cent, again at the bottom of the league. 
The other countries whose economic growth 
slowed down in 1965, and particularly 
France and Italy, are already accelerating, 
although investment remains relatively weak 
in both countries, and also in Germany. 
ECE’s best mark is for the United States— 
which, it judges, may still “ repeat in 1966 
its performance of 1965, a faster real growth 
rate—at 5 per cent—than in western 
Europe, with a smaller rise in prices/* 


INVESTMENT DOLLARS 

Warning Rise 

E lection jitters, the reversal of earlier 
liquidations of foreign security hold¬ 
ings by British trusts and the growing 
pressure of the official crackdown on private 
investment outside the sterling area this 
week pushed the premium on investment 
dollars to a new peak of 22 J per cent. The 
The investment dollar market has always 
been a narrow and extremely sensitive one. 
And this has been heightened by the impact 
of the authorities' decision last April both to 
force virtually all private investment in the 
non-sterling area through the pool and, at 
the same time, require that 25 per cent of 
the proceeds of the sale of foreign invest¬ 
ments be diverted into the reserves at the 
official rate. Some companies, like the Inter- 
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national Publishing Corporation this week, 
have managed tp raise the bulk; of t|b<$r 
financing for foreign investment abroad^Mr 
Callaghan's 25 per cent rule and other, mea¬ 
sures may have benefited the reserves by as 
much as £75 million. But it has done this 
by making the investment dollar pool that 
much smaller and more sensitive. Just how 
sensitive is only now becoming clear. 

In the spring and summer of last year 
the impact of the new rules was substantially 
softened by liquidations of foreign securities 
touched off by the announced shift to a 
corporation tax. For the first tune in years 
investment and unit trusts made consider¬ 
able net sales of foreign securities; profit 
.taking by the Scottish investment trusts in 
May and September when Will Street was 
rising were apparently particularly heavy. 
Altogether, in the six months through Sep¬ 
tember, the trusts chalked up sales of £81.2 
million against purchases of only 445.7 
million of overseas shares. But the run 
down had come to an end by the close of the 
year. And by now the position may have 
been reversed. 

Some investment trusts may have accum¬ 
ulated commitments to pay debenture 
interest at home large enough to allow them 
to rebuild their portfolios of overseas securi¬ 
ties without attracting corporation tax. 
Others may again be seeking a devaluation 
hedge. The immediate factor behind the 
further sharp rise in the investment dollar 
premium in these past few weeks has 
clearly been nervousness over next week's 
election. So far as one can tell, which 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


LABOUR MARKET 
Unemployment still dropping in 
March, with vacancies rising, 
making the market still tighter. 

CARS 

Production recovering, but still 
affected by strikes. 


MO 
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ENGINEERING ORDER8 
Some weakening in export new 
orders and deliveries. But the 
reverse on the home side: deliveries 
and new orders both running high. 

RETAIL PRICES 
Slight increase again. 

WAGES 

Weekly rates in manufacturing 
unchanged. But hourly rates still 
going up. 
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admittedly is not very fat* the election 
pressures have been moderate rather than 
crippling, but the selling pressure has been 
steady and this week appears to have spread 
to foreign selling of Bntish securities. In the 
investment dollar market a particular fear 
has given an extra twftt. , There is specula¬ 
tion that a Labour government, returned 
with a larger majority, could decide to raise 
the portion of die proceeds from sales of 
foreign investments surrendered at the 
official rate from 2$ to perhaps 50 per cent, 
and let the market tighten still further. 

No doubt by budget day a new Labour 
government could reel under irresistible 
pressure to make some payments gestures. 
And the range of Choices open so soon after 
an election would not be large. But a 
further draining of the investment dollar 
pool might not on its own be the best of 
them. The Bank of England's instinct against 
letting the premium go is sound: at levels 
of 15-20 per cent or more the premium is 
both bad advertising for the pound and an 
invitation to evasion of the exchange 
controls. The far more sensible move 
would, we repeat, be a less ferocious but 
wider control on overseas investment— 
taking in the overseas sterling area as well 
as Europe and America. The first steps to 
such control are already being quietly taken 
by the Capita] Issues Committee. 


STF.EI. INVESTMENT 

Vive la Difference ! 

T he Steel Company of Wales is moving 
into the modern steel world. The plan 
.that the Iron and Steel Board has approved 
will give the company by mid-1969 a 
quarter more steel capacity of the most 
modern design (three 270-ton LD oxvgen 
Converters). By then the company will be 
fusing 2,000 fewer men in steelmaking. 
This marks a.sharp change in SCOW’s 
thinking, a change-reflected in the differ¬ 
ences between the plan publisjied this week 
pnd the same plan as outlined ^ ^ear .ago. 
This difference Of £20 million, bringing tiie 
first stage of the development programme 
bp to £385 million, is largely accounted for 
by alterations in stcelmaking plant. Last 
year ? s plan would have left the steel-shop 
—10 open hearth furnaces and. four VLN 
‘converters—almost intact. Now they arc 
all to go, to be replaced with the LD con¬ 
verters, some of the biggest in the world. 
The company also plans to spend more 
pioney on new sinter plant for ore prepara¬ 
tion—and the project for turning Port 
Talbot into a port capable of taking bulk 
‘carriers will be more expensive than 
expected. The second stage—and most 
controversial because in essence political— 
In which SCOW proposed another hot mill 
for itself—has not yet been approved. It 
will presumably depend on aome Solomon- 
like declaration on the course of strip mill 
expansions. 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

The Steel Company of Whfes has 
realised, it Seems, tbit it is operating in an 
international market and must be competi¬ 
tive m international terms. This ipeans 
competitive with units like the giants being 
assembled on the Continent, in Germany 
and France, let alone with the Americans 
or Japanese. Yet a great deal of energy in 
the British industry has recently gone in 
explaining that size does not necessarily 
bring advantages (therefore remain com¬ 
fortably small) and that new plant is not 
necessarily more profitable than old. Both 
of which arguments are perfectly right—in 
the short term. For plant eventually wears 
out, it cannot be patched indefinitely. And 
there are advantages that smallness cannot 
encompass—even if it can take in much of 
the benefit that seetfis to come from being 
big—like the access to the sort of capital 
sums needed for large scale investment jn 
steel. 

The steel market in Britain, protected by 
tariffs and frozen with an administered price 
system, cannot offer much inducement to 
invest in innovation or scale if only 
because it does not offer the rewards. 
Instead it panders to that most British of 
business vices, the desire for an easy life 
and small but safe profits. Steel Wales is 
the more to be congratulated, having lived 
so long in a regimen of what seemed from 
outside acute self-indulgence. The rude 
comments on manning practice that fol¬ 
lowed its disastrous strike two years ago 
seem to have had an effect. The company's 
managing director, Mr W. F. Cartwright, is 
now talking with the unions about produc¬ 
tivity. Just to come halfway along the line 
between American and British manning 
practice would save Steel Wales several 
£s million. It is the only hope for the 
industry. 


BANK ADVANCES 

As Requested 

I N terms of the original credit restraints * 
announced last May, the eleven London 
clearing banks have ended the year well 
within target. They were “ requested ” j 
not to let advances to borrowers other than - 
the nationalised Industries' rise by More than \ 

Advances outstanding at 11 London Clearing Banka 
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5 per rent in the year to March, 1966, end 
in fact such advances have risen in aggregate 
only by 2 J per cent. But under the latest 
restraint, extending this 105 per cent limit 
till further notice, the banks do not have 
too much to play with, even allowing for 
some seasonal loan repayments in the 
months ahead. 

Our tabic shows that the big banks all 
show similar rises individually—a sure in¬ 
dication that advances have been kept down 
by design. Martins is a shade over, but a 
difference of this size is quite insignificant. 
For an overdraft now, the bank to switch to 
is clearly Glyn, Mills. If they’ll have you. 


PENSION RIGHTS 

Preservation is Not 
Enough 

A bout two thirds of Britain's male work¬ 
ing population is covered by occupa¬ 
tional pension schemes. But, however, 
desirable, these schemes are frequently an 
obstacle to mobility among certain types of 
employees—in particular the relatively 
highly paid (say, £2,000 a year upwards), 
and especially those over the age of about 
45. This is, after all, one of the aims of 
staff pension schemes: to buy some sort of 
“ loyalty," even if it takes the form of a 
ball and chain. The Minister of Labour's 
National Joint Advisory Committee, in an 
important technical report on preservation 
of pension rights, seems strangely undecided 
on this point: kk mobility of (most) 
employees is not . . . inhibited by pension 
arrangements." Bur it still concludes that 
pension rights in general tend to slow 
down mobility, and rightly concludes that 
something needs to be done. 

This something consists of a more 
towards making preservation (or“ vesting ’0 
of pension rights compulsory. Already 
about 40 per cent of those leavirie pension¬ 
able jobs are given the choice of having I 
frozen pension. Only about one in five/take 
it; the others prefer to take out their own 
contributions in cash, even though they theft 
lose the employers’ contribution and havp 
to pay tax (at about 2s.) on their pwit 
Frozen pensions evidently are hot waftteej. 
Nor is it hard to see Why. A frozen pension 
is based ort the employee’s salary at the 
time he leaves, or on the contributions 
already paid into the fund on his behalf. 
It cannot, in other words, take account of 
subsequent inflation;, or rise in real wage 
and salary levels. So the Committee, rather 
outrageously, recommends that this option 
should cease when vesting becomes com¬ 
pulsory. This would be thoroughly 
unpopular with employers because 
employers’ contributions would then cease 
to revert to the fund when departing 
employees opted for cash as they now do 
and the overall cost of providing a given 
level of benefits would rise. 
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KLEIN 




BENSON 


M aximum efficiency in production and marketing increasingly 
calls for larger units in modem industry. Take-overs and 
amalgamations bring the advantages of rationalisation to all con* 
cerned. The advice and experience of Kleinwort Bepson can. be 
of great benefit in evaluating the terms of a merger, suggesting 
alternative propositions, carrying out negotiations, and imple¬ 
menting the detailed proposals. On this, as on all matters of 
company finance and investment, you are well advised to consult 
Kleinwort Benson, 

This and other services are fully described in a booklet, 

*The Background of a Merchant Bank,* which is available on request . 



Merchant Bankers 

Established 1792 

ALDERMANBURY HOUSE LONDON EC2 METropolittn 1797 
ST. ALBANS HOUSE GOLDSMITH ST LONDON EC2 MANtion House 1531 
ABBBY HOUSE LEOPOLD STREET SHEFFIELD 1 Sheffield 29271/2 
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As the committee recognises, there is ao 
short cut to the even more desirable goal of 
full transferability of pension rights. 
“ Preservation,” or vesting, is by itself an 
inadequate alternative, as 80 per cent of 
the leavers have demonstrated. But instead 
of settling for this, the ratninittee should 
have been more radical. The private pen¬ 
sions system in this country has grown up 
in response to a hotchpotch of tax reliefs: 
piecemeal, arbitrary, unrelated and some¬ 
times nearly contradictory. Reform ought 
to extend to personal pensions policies, 
which at present have much more limited 
tax advantages than group schemes. Since, 
as has now become clear, there is simply no 
way of making group pension arrangements 
fully transferable, the only real way of 
increasing the mobility of an executive is 
to encourage him to arrange for more ef 
his pension individually—perhaps also with 
compulsory contributions by employers. If 
the private pensions business cannot be 
forced into this new and unfamiliar mould, 
the only ultimate alternative might be an 
all-embracing State scheme. 


MOTOR DEALERS 

Lesson from America 

F ord of Britain is reappraising its retail¬ 
ing arrangements for cars, in accord¬ 
ance with the best elements in the market¬ 
ing principles employed in the United 
States. These assume complete control over 
the siting of the outlets, relating them to 
movements of population over the years, 
particularly from the towns into the 
suburbs. In the United States, Ford learnt 
the troubles that come from having too many 
showrooms and has been steadily closing 
the least efficient and worst-sited over the 
last ten years; the total number of Ford 
Dealers there has fallen from 7,000 to 6,300. 
The changes here may be more severe: the 
present number of around 2,000 outlets (up 
300 since the war) will be reduced by 
several hundred over the next few years 
although the number of wholesalers, which 
Ford calls “main dealers,” and other com* 
ponies “distributors,” will go up. 

Ford is tackling* the problem thoroughly, 
and does not seem obsessed by the fear 
usual in the motor industry that the lost 
dealers will be snapped up by ether makes, 
always hungry for outlets. As long at Ford 
does not expect its dealers here to operate 
on the same infinitesimal margins Americans 
do, no-one can legitimately complain. Hie 
contrast with the British Motor Corporation 
is a painful one. BMC has over 6,000 
outlets divided into four classes and each 
selling far fewer cars on average than their 
Ford equivalents. The retailers arc chosen 
by distributors, who may or may not be 
competent, and wfep ar&jnever large enough 
to do the sort of demographic and market 
analysis necessary for the proper placing of 
dealers. 
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Insuring the 
Irreplaceable 



The World Cup, stolen last Sunday from 
the Westminster Central Hall during a 
Methodist Service, was—it goes almost 
without saying—-insured at Lloyd’s. So 
was the recent exhibition of Bonnards at 
the Royal Academy. So was the Royal 
Academy’s Michaelangelo tondo, now on 
show.in the Victoria and Albeit Museum. 
Lloyd’s hogs most of the art insurance 
business, although the Dutch (“ we don’t 
know how they manage to Write it so 
cheaply ”) arc effective competitors. 

Most private art collections are insured. 
The “ national ” collections usually are 
not, although the Arts Council is becom¬ 
ing more insurance minded. Special ex¬ 
hibitions are usually insured against 
damage or theft, especially whilst in tran¬ 
sit. The Dead Sea scrolls, now peram¬ 
bulating the country from one exhibition 
to another, arc insured virtually contin¬ 
uously : a local authority would normally 
have to insure them whilst in its parish 
and arrange insurance during the transit 
to the next authority. It is the transit 
cover that accounts for most of the 
premium. 

But with a unique, irreplaceable work 
like the Michaelangelo tondoj fust what 
is its value? Usually, but not inevitably, 
underwriter and owner dm agree oh a 
notional sort of sum, but owner* do tend 
to be optimistic judge* of what their most 
cherished possessions are' worth. M Crown 
of die Andes,” for example was insured 
for $2 million: soon afterwards it was 
sold for less than £6o£ooo. Underwriters 
hate insuring works for unrealistically 
high values, and when’ the two sides just 
can’t agree the underwriter might insure 
a work for £x million, and if it disappears 
overnight, the owner has to establish that 
it really was worth this sum, which the 
underwriter might well contest. If the 
dispute goes to court, and the court de¬ 
rides that the loss is a mere £y million, 
then that is all the owner stands to get. 
Exhibitors, especially in the United 
States,-often deliberately ov*r 4 nsure*be*'~ 
cause it is* good publicity and attracts the 
crowds; the unnecessary insurance pre- 
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, irtium is a form of ady^itpshsl, 

, FOr irreplaceable works of ^ the main 
risks are damage and cranky There are 
people who become emotionally disturbed 
by tjbe high values attached to certain 
works of art. When the Leonardo car¬ 
toon was first exhibited a bottle of ink 
was thrown at it. Lloyd’s underwriters, 
whose experience equips them to foresee 
contingencies of this sort, had insisted on 
the cartoon being protected by a perspex 
screen. The damage cost £17 ios. 
And the Goya was not stolen for re-salc. 
Theft for ransom is not unknown, but 
ransoms, Lloyd’s insist, are never paid. 

There does exist a thriving market in 
less fabulous stolen works of art. In¬ 
surers have their own secret sources of 
information and can cite cases where 
thieves have been caught and arrested in 
the very act of re-selling a stolen work. 
But accidental damage or loss in transit 
is the more common problem. The worry 
is not so much the cost of repair, but the 
depreciation in the value of the mended 
work. This depends upon a variety of 
almost random factors: where on the 
, painting the damage was done; whether, 
if the back has to be re-lined, the name 
of the artist is covered up, or whether it 
was already covered up. ’ It has even been 
known for a work to appreciate because of 
damage. But underwriters and owners, 
almost invariably fall out over damage 
claims and there are times when the 
underwriter will pay up in full and keep 
the work for himself. One underwriter 
is holding a work right now. The artist 
is very old, when he dies the value is 
expected to more than double. But it 
doesn’t always come off. Once a piece of 
sculpture was broken in darkest Africa. 
The underwriter paid a total loss of £400. 
An expert advised him to ship the two 
halves home, stick them together and re¬ 
sell for £1,000. Transport and repairs 
cost £75. The re-assembled work fetched 
£20. “ We arc insurers, not art dealers,” 
say Lloyd’s. 

The premium rate itself depends on in¬ 
numerable variables : security being one 
of the most important. The premium is 
falso affected by the number of exhibits 
at tea at any one time, and whether 
r the insurance is for one big or several 
'sfilall items. For bringing 20 paintings 
valued at £50,000 each from Paris to Lon¬ 
don and back, plus one month on show in 
London would cost about 4s. a £100 for 
the transit and 3d. a £too for the exhi¬ 
bition—a total of about £2,125. New 
York to London and back would be 6s. 3d. 
per £100 making £3,125. Insuring the 
exhibition by itself would cost more be¬ 
cause then the insurer cannot spread his 
risk so widely. Even in this esoteric branch 
Of the business, risk spreading is all 
important. Because of the relatively low 
volume of business, works of an insurance 
is not wildly popular with insurers. They 
prefer diamonds. 
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Jars Festival, Newport, Rhode Island. Ftesta of Fin flag*, Pensacola, Florida* 


More reasons than ever 
to see the USA In *66. 
uoMnaons coast id coast., 
see them this year and save! 



Indian Exposition, Anadarko, Oklahoma. Ttmbar Carnival , Albany, Oregon, 


This year get to know the fascinating 
new world across the Atlantic. In 
May, June and July, Festival Year is 
in full swing: You'll And Indians and 
treasure hunts, cotton queens and 
lumbenacks featured in celebrations 
to highlight your adventure. 

Tty to spend mid-May in Mem¬ 
phis, Tennessee, to cruise on a river- 
boat, and visit the famous Cotton 
Carnival (May 10 - 14 ) with its lavish 
parades, fashion shows and jazz. 

Qo farther south to bask on 
Florida's white beaches. You might 
choose Pensacola for the Fiesta of 
Five Flap (June 5-12) and hunt for 
$2,500 in buried treasure. Then to 
the Miami area's superb hotels for 
fabulous entertainment. 

For the Wild West and Indian 
country, plan a visit to Oklahoma 
and the American Indian Exposition 
in Anadarko (July 11-16). Here 3,000 
Indians pther in full replia for 
tribal and war dances, sports and 
horse racing. 

To the northwest lies Oregon with 
its majestic Columbia River Gorge. 
At the thrilling Timber Carnival m 
Albany (July 2*4) watch lumberjacks 
race up 200-foot spruces, step 
balancing duels on floating lop. 



Cotton Carnival, Memphis. Tennessee. 


CYS/toA-45 


FESTW4L 

trsA-oo 


Music West, Jazz East 
In Colorado's Rocky Mountains 
you can take a wilderness trip on 
horseback, and flsh in dancing 
waters. Or listen to classical music 
in a spectacular mountain setting at 
the Aspen Music Festival in Colorado 
(June 29-August 28). 

At the Newport Jazz Festival in 
Rhode Island (July 1-4) hear the 
best in modem music. Then travel 
along the lovely Connecticut shore 
with its quaint harbours. Climax 
your excursion in New York with 
its exciting skyline, nightlife, shops 
and restaurants. 

Special 1966 Travel Bargains! 

Bus travel is £35.7.0 for 99 days. Six. 
major airlines offer up to 30 days 
(and three up to 90 days) unlimited 
travel at reduced prices. Or you can 
fly if you wish via 13 regional airlines 
to 550 cities, 3 weeks* unlimited travel 
for £53.11.6. Rent a car for £35.7.0 
a week (included free: your first tank 


of petrol and unlimited mileage). Far 
full information and for a visit to an 
American home in any of the 52 cities , 
see your travel agent or United States 
Travel Service office. 


nmven sms mSJS eaten team i 


V4A.WM/M 

United States Travel Service 
10 Vigo Street, London, W.l. 


Please send me free general informa¬ 
tion about visiting the United States. 



Travel a new world 
see the USA 



















\ii iidusiM*. a now work* of k\t \! 

Jot away to a spring or summer 
spree in the C.S.A., it's a breeze 
with TWA’s uniquely interesting 
new tours! For example, from 
London they start at S.'IMt.OOfor 
1 t days, can include hotel 
accommodations, nii'als, sightseeing, 
transportation - everything. And all 
you do is enjoy yourself! 

Join the fun in New York, 

Washington - eve ry I i ve I y ee n te r 
along our Last Coast. Vagabond on 
to our midwestern high spots, then 
San Francisco,Phoenix, 

Hollywood, Las Vegas. You really 
see America with us - we're 
the airline that knows it best! 

Send coupon for all details, 
plan your trip with anexpert 
your Travel Agent. Gel ready . 
get set - and go, go, go ! 


Phoenu\ Arizona 

r ~~~ - -7 - - - - 

Fill in, dip out mi nut it'indite. 

Trans World Airlines. Inc., 

Dopt. STf) 

101, ammo dos (Ihnmps-Khsoes 
Paris H«‘. Prance 

Please send colorful PHEE brochures 

irllh complete information 

about loir cost, escorted or non-escorted tours. 


TWA 


A ddress 
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BUSINESSDINVESTMENT 


Regardless of Their Doom the Little 
Victims Play 

Wei, not regardless exactly . The old Etonians in the City, unlike those in the poem , 
seem resigned to the return of Mr Wilson rather than unaware of their fate. They do 
not see much joy even in the unlikely event of the return of Mr Heath , an event that 
might easily produce a temporary share boomlet which would give rise to an excellent 
opportunity to sell many equities . Buyers who, convinced of the inevitable march of 
inflation , contrive to keep the indices high should remember that it was during the 
regime of the mild Kerensky, rather than the ferocious Lenin , that the index of 
the St Petersburg stock market first and finally reached zero. Mr Wilson may behave 
too much like a sound money man , which in itself is hardly a bull point for equities. 
And it would be very surprising indeed if a Labour government with a secure majority 
did not reverse the steady fall in the share of company taxes from 20 Vo of total taxes in 
1952 to 15 V in 1958 and 8J% in 1964. 


LONDON MARKET PROSPECTS 


T his week bears of the prospects for 
equities, formerly mostly journalists 
and brokers, were joined by a powerful 
voice, Mr Louis Gihsburg, investment 
manager of the Legal and General Assur¬ 
ance, in a studiously moderate speech be¬ 
fore the Insurance Institute of London. Mr 
Ginsburg’s careful points all tended in one 
direction: that life insurance offices (and by 
implication pension funds as well) are 
basically seekers after high assured and 
continuing income over a long period of 
years, and that there arc at the moment 
better ways of securing their objectives (in 
which capital growth is partly incidental) 
than-by investment in ordinary shares. 

For one thing equity investment to Mr 
Ginsburg means property as well as 
ordinary shares. The true capital growth 
element in property has all but disappeared 
“ as it becomes increasingly difficult to find 
areas where improvement can transform the 
character of the neighbourhood to the 
benefit of rental values in general.” Bur 
what is left is not insubstantial: the initial 
yield is high: and “ his [the landlord’s] 
rents are not subject to the bitter pressures 
on profit margins which in a cost push 
inflation may reduce the advantages of 
investment in ordinary shares ” (our italics). 
In other words, owners of existing proper¬ 
ties are making their money contract now, 
and they should be able to profit in the 
future from the wage and other cost infla¬ 
tionary pressures which push up the cost of 
future buildings. At best, property offers 
high yields not only free from inflationary 
pressures but positively benefiting from 
them as well. 

The phrases Mr Ginsburg used which 
caught the headlines were mat “ inflation 
may prove to be a luxury which we (in 
Britain) cannot really afford ... in view of 
the fact that among die developed nations 
this country alorie has to impon as much 
as one-third of ks essential requirements a 


perpetual inflation punctuated by periodic 
devaluation is hardly a starter.” (i.e. Defla¬ 
tion not devaluation?) The point may be 
arguable, but if it comes to be widely be¬ 
lieved among investment managers, then it 
represents considerable undermining of the 
inflation - therefore - equity - investment - 
is-inevitahle belief that does so much to 
sustain the market in times of economic 
trouble. For even capital gains made in 
equities can mean merely 44 a transfer of the 
revalued lequity] investments from an older 
generation of policyholders to a younger one 
and as I have already said this in part may 
represent merely income forgone in earlier 
years ”—when the equity investment 
yielded less than the fixed interest 
equivalent. 

The speech and the private opinions of 
many managers all tend the same way; that 
a return of the insurance companies as large 
net buyers to the equity marker is neither 
inevitable nor imminent. But where else 
can they look—apart from direct investment 
in property? First into long-dated and 
undated gilt-edged stocks, now creeping 
back into favour as they remain near their 
historic lows. And at such times investors 
narurally try to capitalise for as long as 
possible on the apparent peak yields by 
going as 44 long ” as possible. This mood 
was reflected in the market's cheerful res¬ 
ponse to the Government broker’s cut of 
two points in the price of the long-dated 
tap stock, since rhis simply brought it into 
line, it was actually greeted as a potential 
bull pointer. 

The same pressure to go long is now 
being felt by company debentures: but 
these will have to be for a longer period 
than the twenty/twenty-five years still 
prevalent. One recent loan, by the highly 
credit-worthy British Home Stores was 
dated 1994/98. Companies may soon be 
faced with a stark choice by life offices and 
pension funds: higher or longer. And the 


ptospect of borrowing at near 8% for 
twenty-five years, or 7$% for thirty, may 
deter many boards of directors as profits, 
and more significantly margins, fall. But 
whatever the problems of the seller of 
debentures, they are as nothing compared 
with those of the buyers of equities at 
present prices. London’s "reverse yield" 
gap in favour of Consols is presently 11%: 
this may allow for less equity growth than 
in the past, but probably for more than h 
likely fur some years in the future. And 
bulls relying on the continuing high level 
of investment in unit trusts should look at 
Wall Street, in decline despite the same sort 
of record investment in mutual funds. There 
too, mutual funds and private investors alike 
are now going more than ever into bonds, 
and the last defence has crumbled. 

WALL STREET 

Technicalities Take Over 

New York 

LTHot’GH Wall Street still has not 
been able to launch a convincing 
rally, it does seem to be stabilising after its 
sharp February drop. Five straight sessions 
of advances brought the Dow Jones 
industrial average to a Tuesday dose of 
934 ’ 5 2 * but it dropped back 5.52 Wednes¬ 
day to dose at 929—still up 12.97 on the 
week. That might look large, but the 
“rally” was really rather weak: volume 
was low by recent standards and much of 
the recovery was technical on short-cover¬ 
ing by bears and the like. But if there is 
no great new wave of buying enthusiasm, 
the selling pressure of February obviously 
has fizzled out, too, and the market has on 
the whole turned much quieter. 

A more relevant consideration than the 
daily ups and downs is that the market has 
now spent nearly all of March moving 
around in a rather narrow range of about 
911 to 935 on the industrial average, after 
dropping precipitately from a high of over 
995 in early February. Wall Street’s u tech¬ 
nicians *' view this approvingly as “ build¬ 
ing a base ” for a new rally. In one widely 
followed technical theory, after a decisive 
move the market must go sideways for a 
while before embarking on a new strong 
trend (which could be down, too, of course, 
but technicians tend to be bulls). Technical 
considerations are much the talk of 44 the 
street ” these days. For by now just about 
everything that can be said about such 
44 fundamental ” factors as tightening 
money, the threat of tax increases or 
economic controls, or the spread between 
bond-interest and stock-dividend yields has 
in fact been said, and it is presumed that 
investors of a mind to act on them have 
done so already: nothing new has come 
along. Three important technics] con- 
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siderations: the price slide has brought the 
avenge price of the 30 stocks in the 
industrial average down to 17.2 times 
avenge per-share earnings—one of the 
lowest ratios in the four-year bull-market, 
and almost precisely the aaejo at which the 
loo-point slide of May-June, 1965 stopped. 
Odd-lot purchases (of less than zoo shares 
each) have exceeded odd-lot sales lately by 
the biggest margin, and for the longest 
period, since 1962, frightening some market 
professi ona ls who follow the theory that die 
small investor “ is always wrong.” Making 
the market mote volatile generally, mutual 
funds, pension funds and other institutional 
investors, usually' considered a stabilising 
force because they traditionally invest for 
the long term, are said to have become 
much more speculative-minded. One new 
mutual fund even proposes occasionally 
to sell short, a thing previously unheard of. 

BORAX (HOLDINGS) 

To Be or Not To Be 

A t this week's Annual General Meet¬ 
ing shareholders questioned the board 
of Borax (Holdings) about its slow reaction 
to the changed tax system, which has made 
the company look unnecessary. The City 
was very quick to notice the company's 
plight Four fifths of its profits came from 
its 73% holding in United States Borax, the 
world's biggest borax producer. The divi¬ 
dends remitted from the American sub¬ 
sidiary will now be subject to corporation 
tax. So shareholders will be liable to tax 
on the dividends they receive, which will 
largely have 'borne both American and 
British company taxes, although transitional 
relief will soften the first blow. An obvious 
way out of this tax problem, as a share¬ 
holders’ representative said at die AGM, 
would be to distribute the shares hi US 
Borax to Borax’s shareholders and so obviate 
paying corporation tax on the dividends. 
This might lead to a massive selling spree, 
though, and so would be unfair to the 
American minority. Alternatively US 
Borax could be sold to an American com¬ 
pany. An. American company h interested } 
but there is no firm proposal yet. 

It would certainly be in the rhareboidm’ 
interest* to sell the American subsidiary; 
the market vahie of die balding is about £35 
mi l l i on (which any government would wel¬ 
come in the gold reserves), s little ante 
than the present market valuation etBonx 
itself. And the dollar premium could add 
a further £5 million, enough to pay off-tbe 
preference shareholders and the debentures. 
The sale of the remaining British companies, 
which by themselves are hardly a convinc¬ 
ing entity, would add still more to the 
equity’s value. 

There could be one way to save Borax— 
the obvious one of changing its tesidence.is 
ruled out by the precedent cf New Broken 
Hill which was tensed permission this week 
to emigrate to Australia. If k were to set 
up an American holding company for its 
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bolding in .US.Botax (as.it had in the past) 
it wotild ptevent die automatic remission of 
US Borax’s dividends. These cannot be 
tampered with too much because of the 
substantial minority interest—although in a 
reverse situation, the American Crown Cork 
company has not in the past hesitated to 
deprive its English minority holders com¬ 
pletely of any dividend. Toe intermediate 
balding company would then pay a dividend 
only large enough to offset Borax’s costs 
and charges (and initially to help maintain 
its dividend) and could retain the rest of the 
money received to plough back in America. 
Borax shareholders, then, would swap cur¬ 
rent dividends for future; there would be a 
promise of ever increasing jam in tbe future. 
But the Treasury could use its powers under 
the Exchange Control Act to prevent Borax 
from adopting this plan. Borax would have 
to justify itsdf by giving an assurance on 
the future flow of dollar dividends from the 
American ploughback. 

CARTERS TESTED SEEDS 

How Does Your Garden 
Build? 


T he seed business is a mosaic of small 
and highly independent units making 
little or no profits. It is a sitting target for 
developers. Finneys Seeds was bought up 
last year by E.C. Holdings, the phoenix¬ 
like holding company that once owned the 
debt-ridden Earls Court exhibition hall. 
Now Hocroft Trust has bid cash for Carters 
Tested Seeds, whose nuneries in what was 
once countryside (but is now London) at 
Haynes Park are well known to Waterloo 
commuters. 

Hocroft is to .keep the seed business 
intact and claims it has no clear ideas of its 
next move. But as Hocroft is proposing to 
sell one-third of the newly acquired com¬ 
pany to Central and District Properties, die 
ultimate fate of the land is dear, subject 
only to die approval of die local authority, 
which so far has refused planning permis¬ 
sion for building. Another third is to be 
sold to Mr J. M. Goldsmith, the chairman 
of the newly formed Cavenham Foods 
(sweets and chocolates) group. 

Them are board connections between 
Cavenham and Hocroft and between 
Hocroft and Central and District, Hocroft 
is a holding company for Keyser and Ull- 
man, the London merchant banks shortly 
to me r g e the Hocroft takeover is bring 
handled by Keyser-Ulhnan Securities. 
Among other interests k has a grocery 
chain, C & Q, and a string of sweet shops, 
which no doubt sell Cavenham products. 
Adding seeds to Hocroft’s present motley 
array of interests is not in hsdf surprising; 
a determined reorganisation of the seed in¬ 
dustry should provide a nice killing but not 
enough in \ itself to attract Hocroft (rod 
partners. The thought of a sweet factory 
or. a string of light en gin ee ri ng works os 
Cartels’ green and pleasant lands may dm- 


may its present shareholders. Aa they 
accept Hocroft’* cash they ahould reflect 
that if only Carters had moved out of hs 
own accord the present takeover would not 
have taken place. Seeds, even morning 
glory, do not need to be grown on expensive 
suburban property. 

DUTCH INVESTMENT TRUSTS 

Dutch Bargains ? 

O ne man’s investment meat may be 
another’s poison* but the buying and 
selling of British shares by the two big 
Dutch international trumps, Interunie and 
Robeco, seems hard to understand. Both 
have recently sold Associated British Foods, 
although it has bumped along for some time 
round 7$., back where it was in i960 and 
half its peak price in 1961. The trusts have 
either held on to it too long, or, to look at 
the matter from another viewpoint, they 
could be selling too soon. It is strange, too, 
that Robeco has recently sold International 
Computers and Tabulators after its long and 
severe fall, just when the company looks as 
though it is about to get things right at last. 
ICT’a production target for the 1900 scries 
computers was reached last week and the 
order book is long. Queen Street Ware¬ 
house has done very badly but the institu¬ 
tions made their views known very forcibly 
at the annual general meeting. The chair¬ 
man has been very frank about the manage¬ 
ment’s failings and is obviously very keen 
to son the company out. The shares were 
sold some time between October 1st and 
January 1st. Robeco does not seem to like 
waiting for recovery. 

During 196$ Interunie bought General 
Electric, which seems to be losing steam 
after a superb three year rise which has 
increased the price fivefold. Both trusts are 
very keen holders of Thorn which, excellent 
though the company may be, seems to be 
set for nothing better than a sideways drift; 
and unless profits pick up very sharply 
there is going to be some pretty determined 
selling as investors take the profits that have 
built up since 1961. 

CANADIAN COMPANY LAW 

Controlling Capitalism 

Montreal 

T ub teal value of Ontario’s proposed 
securities laws lies in the potential 
impact for other provinces. The Ontario 
changes will undoubtedly provide a start¬ 
ing point for the lodg delayed move towards 
uniform securities laws at the Federal-Pro¬ 
vincial conference on the subject this 
spring. Amendments proposed by the 
Ontario government cover Securities and 
Corporations Acts and the net effect covers 
a]l companies incorporated in Ontario. 
They incorporate most of the major 
recommendations of the Kimber Committee 
report an securities legislation and of the 
Kelly Royal Commission report on the 
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How can Asahi Pentax Spotmatic 
have so much... yet weigh so little? 


Only because Asahi’s long and 
specialized experience has made 
this precision craftsmanship pos¬ 
sible. Compare for yourself the 
elegant Spotmatic with any other 
full-frame, single-lens reflex... 
none offers more advanced fea¬ 
tures! Vet the Spotmatic weighs 
only 868 grams. 

As a prime example of Spot- 
malic’s many superb features, 
examine its through-the-lcns, 
fully-coupled CdS meter that 
insures perfect exposures con¬ 
sistently. It reads vour exposure 
through the taking lens, from 
your subject’s image in focus on 
the viewing screen ni Jncus on 
the film plane ...no matter what 
lens, filter, or lens-mounted ac¬ 
cessory you use. 

This highly sensitive, through• 

1 

m>\ 


the lens CdS metering system 
is probably the most advanced 
camera feature in the world 
today, but remember there are 
many other quality features, plus 
a complete range of lenses and 
accessories. Just hold an A so hi 
rentax Spot made at your dealer’s 
soon, or wntc for your full-color 
illira ratid literal lire. 

ASAHI 

PENTAX 



AUMIHDim 

The airline that treats youHifcc a Maharajah 
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Package deal 


With every I.C.T. 1900 Series computer 
comes the software-432items available now 


As you know: a computer (hard¬ 
ware) is no good without the pro¬ 
gram instructions and expertise 
(software) that make it work. 

As you may also know: it's get¬ 
ting the software right that causes 
many installation delays. I.C.T. 
have anexte usi ve library of tested 
1900 Series software—432 separ¬ 
ate items ready row and delivered 
to users in the form of magnetic 
tape, paper tape or punched 


cards. (See list of items on right.) 

Proof: Over seventy 1900 Series 
computers are in and working 
now. And this year deliveries will 
be increased to a rate of one. per 
working day. If you feel your 
organisation could benefit from 
a computer, get in touch with 
I.C.T. You will get truly expert 
service with great attention to the 
detail of your particular ease. And 
we will prove to you why an.I.&T. 


1900 Series machine is a sound 
investment now and for the future. 

1900 Series software available 
now includes:Simulators (4items) 
Housekeeping (100 items) Utilities 
(88 items) Fortran (81 items) Algol 
(44 items) Scientific (93 items) Plan 
(17 items). 


lUtiftoadquartoro: Bridge House, 
MMffiHpi, Loudon SW8. Tel: Rem 


I.C.T. delivers software with hardware 
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Windfall Mine* and Oils scandal!; But the 
proposed changes ignore the recommenda¬ 
tion of both to stop primary share distribu¬ 
tion on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 

Major changes are: on insider trading 
insiders are required to report deals within 
ten days after the end of the month in which 
the transaction takes place. Insiders and 
associates are liable both to the Corporation 
and to people with whom they traded if 
they make use of confidential information 
for their own profit. Insiders are defined as 
any directors or senior officers of a corpora¬ 
tion or anyone with more than 10% of the 
voting shares. The proposed changes go 
beyond Kimber’s recommendations.' In fact 
information on insider trading filed with the 
Ontario Securities Commission will be pub¬ 
lished monthly. On take-over bids, a bid 
will have to be accompanied by a circular 
setting out the number of shares of the 
victim company held by the b.dder, its 
directors and senior officers and by persons 
or companies holding more than 10% of 
the voting rights of the bidder. Trading 
in shares of its victim by insiders of the 
bidding company would Have to be dis¬ 
closed for the six month period before the 
takeover bid. 

On financial disclosure: annual state¬ 
ments are to contain comparative financial 
information on profit and loss including 
sales or gross operating revenue divided into 
investment and trading incofoe^he source 
and application of funds and balance 
sheets. The proposals also call for com¬ 
parative interim financial statements half- 
yearly and annual statements of remunera¬ 
tion to directors and senior officers. In a 
market notorious for its low-priced specu¬ 
lative shares full prospectuses arc vital and 
their form and content will be stipulated 
in stringent regulations under the new Act. 

PROVINCIAL STOCKBROKERS 

The Fifteen Mile Rule 

T he future shape of the stockbroking 
trade (or profession as it will soon be) 
in Great Britain is slowly becoming clear. 
In a thoughtful speech in Edinburgh the 
chairman of the London Stock Exchange 
argued that: 

there must exist hope that this Federa¬ 
tion [of Stock Exchanges] will evolve in a 
relatively short space of time into one 
Slock Exchange. Federation as such is 
designed to secure an important service to 
the investing public and to provide more 
efficient means for the general public to 
transact business irrespective of where they 
live. 

Rut some brokers in small provincial centres 
are still trying to ward off the evil day by 
taking advantage of the rule that no London 
firm can have a branch office within fifteen 
miles of an existing exchange or in any town 
that already has one broker, however small. 

This ensures that there will be no 
branch broking uqfkr present rules. At 
least one large London broker found its 
plans upset by a defensive merger in a 
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comparatively thinly populated but rich 
area. This was a merger to prevent outside 
competition. Unless better services follow, 
the move may prove short-sighted. When 
the, dams break, as they must, the London 
firms may not even try to co-operate with 
the locals, as they otherwise would have 
done. 

But there arc other mergers that make 
more sense: in both Newcastle and Edin¬ 
burgh broking units have been formed by 
mergers this month which will be big and 
lively enough to attract even the most 
sophisticated local client—be he rich indi¬ 
vidual, local pension fund or company 
wanting to come to the market. And the 
new units will retain precious local connec¬ 
tions that make them valuable to London 
brokers looking for investment advice on 
local firms. This sort of two-way traffic is 
only possible in big conurbations: in many 
of . these the position of local brokers has 
been strengthened by the formation of the 
Northern and Scottish Exchanges, which 
enable them to deal in reasonable quantities 
in large numbers of stocks. The trading 
floors of these Exchanges will probably 
survive amalgamation: the livelier firms 
certainly will. But the sooner little rustic 
monopolies are broken by abolition of re¬ 
strictions on setting up branches, the better 
for investors and the name of the Federation 
alike. 


ALUMINIUM LTD 

Third Party—Insurance 
or Liability 

A luminium has recently recovered from 
its difficult years, bur the industry 
still bears the scars. Aluminium Ltd of 
Canada, the world's leading trader in 
aluminium ingot and second only to Alcoa 
(Aluminium Company of America) as the 
largest producer, reports record profits in 
1965. But the report adds that the previous 
high point was in 1956. In the nine years 
in between ingot capacity throughout the 
world out-stripped demand and with falling 
prices and high depreciation charges Alcanas 
profits tumbled from 1.90 Canadian cents a 
share in 1956 to 0.80 in 1958 and were still 
only at 1.07 cents a share in 1963. That 
they have now risen by 8o'\. in two years 
is due to two factors. Although American 
producers at the end of 1965 failed to lift 
the ingot price still higher fwhich Alcan 
would have almost certainly followed) the 
price had already gone up 10% in the 
eighteen months before November, 1964. 
Increased sales were nor matched by in¬ 
creased capacity, and American producers 
found nearly all their past slack taken up. 
Only Alcan of the leading producers had 
any capacity left. It exploited the advantage 
by lifting exports to the United States by 
nearly a half in 1965. 

With a cash, flow bolstered by high 
depredation, and little additional ingot 
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capacity called for, Alcan has foraged die 
world for outlets for its metal in orde^to 
redress the former heavy bilince in frVour 
of saks to third parties as against those to 
guaranteed outlets. Last year it spent more 
of its $143 million investments on acquisi¬ 
tions than on new plant and equipment, 
in Britain in 1964 it acquired Fisher’s Foils 
Ltd, and last year completed the chain by 
adding Polyfoil Papers Ltd* one, of the lead¬ 
ing producers of household faii. Also last 
year Akan joined Pillar Holdings in 1 new 
company, to promote architectural uses of 
aluminium. In America three companies 
were acquired last year to guarantee 100*000 
ions of ingot sales. ... 

But if Alcan has bought itself out of 
one possible ’ source of troubk it has 
acquired a new one. Fabricating plants, 
almost universally, are not profitable plants. 
Marginal costing Will show that buying noil- 
profitable companies to shift high profit 
metal pays, but only up to a point, which 
has already been reached. In future Alcan 
wifi have to pay far more attention to the 
profitability of its existing semMbbricating 
outlets. And the price of $33] gives a 
rather meagre price/eamings ratio of over 
18 and a minuscule dividend yield of 2.3% 


WATERWORKS COMPANIES 

Subsidising the 
Exchequer 

T he chairman of Bristol Waterworks, 
Lord Sinclair of Clecve, calculates that 
Bristol householders will pay 6d. a week 
more for their water this year; and most of 
the increase will go to pay the higher tax 
the company must pay owing to the new 
tax system. Waterworks companies have 
no equity shares; all their share capital is 
basically preference shares. In the past 
they have paid little or no tax because their 
heavy capital programmes have offset their 
liability, and their dividends were paid net. 
Paying dividends gross from income already 
taxed at 35-40% sharply raises their tax bill. 

Waterworks companies, like the normal 
companies, would prefer to raise money by 
issuing debentures, but their borrowing 
powers are limited legally. The Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government has said 
that it would be prepared to raise the limit 
and Bristol Waterworks is to send a petition 
asking for specific borrowing powers. 

In time the higher gearing through deben¬ 
tures will benefit the companies’ customers 
who at present arc subsidising the exchequer 
which is shortly to subsidise their rates. 
There wifi be less tax to pay than there 
would have been under even the old tax 
system while the companies relied on prefer¬ 
ence shares. Preference share issues by the 
companies are likely to become very rare in 
future as new money is raised by debentures. 
In safety, though not in ease of dealing, a 
waterworks debenture is as safe as gilt edged, 
and yields more. 



IMS 
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There Are Worse 

S harbholoim crowding into the 
Queen'* Chtmben* qt the Baltic 
Hxchaage for the P & O annual general 
meeting thi* week dearly liked what they 
heard, despite the reduction of nearly £2 
million in pretax profit to £5.5 million for 
the year to September 30th. With the glow 
of new venture* dangled in front of them, 
they barely reacted to the chairman’s 
ttatement that further rice* in crew wage* 
this year may wipe out profit* on the pas¬ 
senger fleet. Add the new ventures— 
particularly Oversea* Container* Ltd.—are 
capital intensive and not immediately 
profitable. 

Some of the new ventures are dearly 
good long term bets like P & O’* Inter¬ 
national Offshore Services,, which has been 
set up to service offshore oil rigs. P ft O 
hits sensibly gone into this business with 
the' right, Might non-British partners: as 
it did before in containerised shipping 
with Overseas Containers Ltd. Air Hold¬ 
ing* Ltd., (with a nice share in British 
United Airways) could be an early cue for 
profit improvement, u could the road 
transport business where P & O ha* 
interests in both Britain and Australia. But 
this (like offshore services) is more sig¬ 
nificant from a future point of view: it will 
fit reedy into P ft O’s container operations 
—delivering containers door to door. 

Which soil leaves P ft'O’s better known 
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and bigger operation: a struggling pas¬ 
senger fleet: British India Steam Naviga¬ 
tion, which is engaged on a trade ham¬ 
strung by excessive port handling costs (u 
is the Australian trade) and General 
Steam, the coasting company. There is 
obviously a breath of fresh air blowing 
through some parts of the P ft O group, but 
the organisation is going to have to exhibit 
real flexibility if it wants to retain the con¬ 
fidence of die shareholders. Some of that 
fresh air has got to Mow towards General 
Steam which must take its share of the 
blame for the decline in Britain's coastal 
trade. There it business to be won, u the 
I million tons of cargo moving from the 
continent to British ports dearly shows— 
most of it in foreign ships. There is also 
a danger that when the new fleet of fast con¬ 
tainer liners finally gets onto the Australian 
run, B.I. becomes the dumping ground for 
old ships. Perhaps in the end, some 
real rationalisation will be forced on P ft 6 
and some of the non-paying shipping com¬ 
panies wound up altogether to provide 
capital for the newer interests. As for the 
passenger fleet, the excuse that as crew 
wages rise, profits go down, will not last for 
ever. Just how much space on these grand 
P .ft 0 linen is now bong wasted ? The 
sales effort is heading in the right direction, 
but has it gone far enough ? Might it not 
eventually be necessary for P ft 0 to get out 
of its regular Australian passenger run 
altogether and do real hotel cruising ? 

P ft O’s dilemma is a familiar one: how 
to adapt for the modern world an organist- 
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turn hamstrung by poor return on capital 
invested,. The immediate future does not 
hold out great prospects. Last year P ft 0 
made c' once for-ai) killing by speeding-up 
and rationalising its Far East liner trade 
before its competitors: this year the benefits 
will be limited by the increasing dreg of 
the high-cost Australian trade. Even so the 
will to change is there and P & O, at 28s. 9d. 
to yield 6.9% on the maintained 10% divi¬ 
dend, is more attractive than most shipping 
shares. For P ft O’s dividend may be safe 
even— it uncovered—when paid gross, 
thanks to free depreciation and cash grants. 

In Brief ,., 

601 

For the last few yean the George Cohen 
600 Engineering and Steel Scrap group hae 
been busy with-an internal reorganisation 
that more than doubled profits in two yean. 
Now it & embarking on the take-over trail: 
it is bidding £1.3 million in cash for the 
specialist machine-tool makers, W. E, Sykes. 
The generous bid has been accepted for 
over half the controlling “A” shares. So 
Cohen joins Staveley Industries and Tube 
Investments anting prospective bidders, for 
the ttttny small machine tool companies that 
are still independent. And Cohen’s can 
point to the success of the floW-linc methods 
used to ^produce its own Colchester Lathes 
as 1 model of die sort of abilities it can 
bring to the rationalisation of the machine- 
tool industry. . 


BUSINESSCIINTERNATIONAL 


CAPITAL MARKET* 


European Seizure—American Impasse 


A ll too predictably, the European 
markets for new international bond 
iasues are now beginning to bunt at (be 
teams, k looks very much like a csss of 
last in first out for the big American busi- 
new borrowers who began flooding into 
these marked last yew. United States over¬ 
seas subsidiaries raised about $130 million 
an foscign hood issue* in die third quarter 
last yur and another $230 million in tbs 
fourth. So for this year, 11 more such 
issues hare been made or announced for a 
eotal at $210 mfifian. and that exclude* two 
for $75 million postponed or withdrawn. As 
a reads, total borrowi n g an foreign bond 
issues has sbotnp to an annual rate of about 
$a billion ever the past six months from sn 
■ctual rate of $14 billion last year and $900 

About cno weeks ago, cracks began 


to show. Joy Manufacturing, the Pittsburgh 
mining machines company, postponed a 
proposed $2$ million issue, with a 4} per 
cent coupon and a share conversion option. 
Last week, Chrysler withdrew a large $50 
miilioQ issue. On Tuesday of this week 
W. R. Grace, the American chemical com¬ 
pany, finally got a $15 million issue off the 
ground, but only after offering an unpre¬ 
cedented 5.13 per cent issuing yield on a 
convertible; and even then it took the 
underwriters an extra week to drum up-the 
investors needed. 

Despite widespread reports to the con¬ 
trary, there seem to have been no formal 
“ protests," official or otherwise, from 
Switzerland * or Germany against these 
American issues. The markets were plainly 
overburdened. And the strain has now Wen 
intensified by the forced withdrawal of 


Canadian investors who, by some accounts, 
took up some 15 per cent of all new foreign 
bond issues in Europe and a rather greater 
share of new American issues. Last week, 
Mr Mitchell Sharp, the Canadian finance 
minister, formally “ requested ” some 450 
Canadian institutional investors not to buy 
any more dollar bonds issued by United 
States companies outside Canada. But even 
before this publicised request Canadian in¬ 
vestors seem to have been under some pres¬ 
sure to hold off: their sudden, forced with- 
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Juhanl f lean, John—and oven Ivan!—all taka the sama paper 


Probably the same aB you. Because in forty-five at non-stop efficiency. Gulf contributes to an overall 
oountrles the world's major headlines are splashed productiveness that has put Enso-Outzeit out in 
on paper from one particular place. {Inland. Tin- front as Finland's largest industrial enterprise— 
nlsh newsprint shipped ttom, the Susnma mills of and exporter. 

Enso-Outzeit. * , ' Jt Whether it’s a big project or just a little thing, 

Eaoh busy year at Summa ieestosasta of Finnish Gulf believes in giving service. Oul f is busy through- 
■ nn t pi ground, pulped atod process^. An annual out JHirope putting this philosophy into practice, 
toimweof nWtprfnt thattops theXO.OOOmark. 1 And fTbm worldwide resources is putting more oil, 

fn/i ■«>« fhiif playing its more energy, to work for Europe, 

part In this glnntoperatlon. Oulf lubricants help Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
keep the mammoth grinding and pulping machines USA, and throughout Gie world, 




Gulf] 


GULF IS OIL 
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Th# Paris Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry 
announces 



TECHNICAL 

TX 1H1 Jl, 

PARIS 


Expomat may 12-22 

international Exhibition 
of Publie Works and Building Equipment 

Europlastique 66 
EuroGaoutchQuc 

ritay 2Q-30 

Th» p f aa M oa and eynthetlc rubbor IndueMee 
nm meteriele, meoWneryand finished produote. 

Equipment 
Biennial may 18-27 

JUt. typos of industrial olectrlcai 
and electronic equipment 

Paris International 
Trade Fair 

may 18-30 

Crossroads of world business 

4 

. Ml (ktoftMtlM may ba obtained traoii 
QUINZAINE TECHNIQUE DE PARIS 
40. rut do'Tocquovllle. Paris 17* • Tol. a0r«M4S' 
or from ths Commercial Attache or Commercial Qounaollor 

Of the French Embassy. j 
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B A—tker IHI Mttam la sMstwlldtoi and fceaey ladasby 

Wwnhw wmofsiwln 



(Hi’s revolutionary Ml Steelaikiig Pretest was developed at the company's 
Research Institute by challenging the common notion that good quality 
steel requires the elimination of nitrogen. By re-examining the basic tech¬ 
nology of steel production, IHI's engineers discovered that ths precipitation 
of fim nitrids particles within the molten metal yielded steal with higher 
tenaile strength, greater toughness at low temperatures, and better weld¬ 
ability than conventional commercial steels. Without requiring special 
skills or equipment, it also shortens ths steelmaking process, thereby 
reducing ths unit cost of the steel produced. 

IHI’s IN Process has received wide acclaim and has already been 
licenced to several leading Japanese steelmakers, who art producing l-N 
steel under various tradq names. It is then fabricated into such products 
as ship hulls, pressure vessels, low-temperature storage tanks, ethanol 
holders, long-span bridges, and structural steel for tall buildings. 

This is only one example of IHI’s engineering leadership—which extends 
from basic materials research to shipbuilding to a wide range of heavy 
equipment for practically every major industry of the modern world. 110 
years' experience, complete after-service, and the most up-to-date tech¬ 
nology back every IHI product Send for illustrated brochures, indicating 
your field of interest. « 

MAW PRODUCTS: Material Itendtlng f aatpwaiit. traa aaD Steal Plante. Pawtr Plante. Clwnlc al Plant Matp- 
■ant, Caa n a t Plante, SMpa. Jat Aircraft Inflnaa. C awp r a ti ara, Stewart. Agrtealtertl Martenry 

IHI 

Iridkaerajhaa Warini Heavy Industries (e., Ltd. i<kn,te> 

Cabla Addrasa: IHICO TOKYO Twlax: TK 2232 
London Offteo: 09-70. Mark Lana, London, E.C. S Cabin Addrosa: IHICO LONDON 
Haw York. San fraaoteco, Menica City, Oia da Janeiro, Sydney, Marseilles, Oslo. Du weldor f, 
Manatibarg, Karachi, New OaNiii Calcutta.' Sinfapore, Djakarta, Hong Kong, Taipei 
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draws! was in hct the main reason for die 
postponement of the W; R. Grace issue so 
that other buyers could be found Here, 
rhe Canadian authorities have clearly given 
a quid pro quo for last week's raising of 
Canadian discount rate ; but they seem to 
have been responding too to American com¬ 
plaints that Canadian investment trusts were 
increasingly dumping their holdings of 
American securities acquired in New York 
m order to finance purchases of higher- 
yielding American convertible bonds issued 
in Europe. In addition, some guesses are 
that perhaps $20 million has “ leaked ” out 
of the US over the past si* months to 
finance purchases of American issues in 
Europe by US residents through Canadian 
intermediaries. 


Difficult Choice 

W ith this loophole dosed, American 
borrowers face an even bleaker pros¬ 
pect than other potential borrowers in 
Europe's foreign bond markets. They have 
lost an important source of investment 
capital in the banishment of the Canadian 
institutions. Their sheer size and the size 
of their demands is a major disadvantage in 
a crowded market. And the uncertainty' 
clouding Wall Street has nobbed American 
convertibles of their recent glamour. As a 
result, a number of proposed issues are said 
to have been shelved, or about to be shdved, 
not on protests from European bankers, but 
on their advice to American clients rhac it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to place 
new issues with the relatively specialised in¬ 
vestors ready to take them up. “ Even 
higher yields would not help all that much 
now," said one Zurich banker this week. 
,4 About 60-70 per cent of these issues have 
to be swallowed by Swiss banks, and we are 
simply choked." Moreover, no viable 
secondary market has yet evolved where 
European dollar bonds can readily be resold. 

Some American borrowers have instead 
been seeking medium-term credits of three 
to five years with European banks in the 
hope of consolidating these later when pres¬ 
sures in rhe capital markets ease ; but even 
these are now becoming more difficult to 
secure, precisely because many bankers are 
unwilling to assume that these pressures will 
ease. As a result, some American com¬ 
panies have taken to living hand to mouth 
off the Euro-dollar market, where they have 
been partly responsible for the recent sharp 
rise in rates to an unprecedented 5 i P« 
cent on three months’ deposits. 

For the American authorities, this seems 
to mark the end of another phase in the 
long, devious manoeuvring to reduce capita] 
outflows without currency restrictions. The 
struggle so far has not been a total failure 
by any means. But it has not been an un¬ 
qualified success either. Now, American 
companies seem to be facing a choice 
between curbing their overseas expansion 
and once more exporting funds directly to 
their subsidiaries abroad. What if enough 


•f than decide or we forced t© deride tint 
their first, legal duty h to their aharchokkro 
rather than to obey Pteiident Johnson's 
request for M voluntary * restraint on capital 
exports ? In a suit now before the courts, 
a shareholder of one big American oil com¬ 
pany is claiming damages from the 
directors for alleged breach of their legal 
obligation to stockholders by raising money 
more expensively in Europe than they might 
have done in the United States. 


FRENCH INCOMES POLICY 

Small Carrot, Big Stick 

T he new "contractual* 9 price freedom 
that M. Debr6 has offered to French 
industry is not what it seems. The adroit 
way in which it extends the government's 
back-door incomes policy looks a lot more 
significant than the rather dubious increase 
in price freedom that is the bait. Industry, 
which saw its u controlled liberty" to fix 
prices taken away by M. Giscard d’Estaing’s 
freeze of September 1963, is now invited 
to regain its freedom by entering into a 
long-term contract with the government 
covering the duration of the new five-year 
plan (up to 1970). The contracts will have 
three main features: 

1. A system of guiding lights " cover¬ 
ing not only price increases during the re¬ 
mainder of the period, but also the alloca¬ 
tion of productivity gains between wages, 
dividends, investment and research. The 
guidelines will be tailored to each industrial 
sector. 

2. A compulsory review procedure every 
six or twelve months. 

3. An early warning system for sectors 
considered to be of particular inflation 
potential: they will have to notify price 
increases in advance to the government. 

French incomes policy it a back door 
one, partly by administrative tradition but 
even more because the front door is closed 
so long as President de Gaulle's government 
continues to inspire distrust and hostility 
in the trade unions. The only sector in 
which an incomes policy is openly in force 
is in nationalised industry and services ; the 
current rail strikes arc part of a new trial of 
strength between the two sides. But wage 
guidelines are also included in the five-year 
plan, and any industry that allows its 
workers to force it seriously out of line has 
some explaining to do in Paris. Disapproval 
by the Plan officials is in itself a sanction, 
because it makes it that much more difficult 
to squeeze capital out of the officially-con¬ 
trolled credit network. 

Price control is, of course, half an incomes 
policy anywhere, as it prevents industries 
from passing wage rises on to their custo¬ 
mers, and therefore makes them resist union 
demands more firmly. The French price 
freeze since autumn 1963—combined with 
the stabilisation programme—have clearly 
had some moderating effect. Hourly earn¬ 
ings m manufacturing rose by 3 per cent 


UNIT WAGE COSTS COMPRWE5 
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last year (compared with Britain's 10 per 
cent), and productivity* gains allowed 
France to hold its own fairly well in the unit 
cost league (see chart). But whether costs 
can be held down as the economy swings 
upward again is another matter. The style 
of the government's anti-infiationary cam¬ 
paign has not changed with the transition 
from Giscard to Debr£. “ The French mind 
has not yet got used to the Deeds of mone¬ 
tary stability," writes M. Debrd in his pre¬ 
amble to the order offering contractual price 
freedom. “ The public conception of nomi¬ 
nal income and its possible increase is still 
distorted ; the reflexes of both producer and 
consumer need re-educating; the saving 
reflex needs to be reborn." Papa de Gaulle 
will have to read the children some more 
homilies on economics. 


STEEL PLANT 

Big Chinese Deal 

N egotiations by the Chinese for rhe 
purchase of more than £5° million 
worth of steel making equipment from 
Europe came into the open last week after 
the west German government agreed to ex- 
tend a credit guarantee of £32 million to 
cover the sales of five German firms in¬ 
volved. The Chinese appear to be nego¬ 
tiating not just with the German companies, 
but with French and British ones as well. 
Though Demag of Duisburg heads an em¬ 
bryonic group, the Chinese, frightened of 
being hounded from Western credit markets 
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by the Aa»ricwis,»<W tobc running their 
own piecemeal consortium. A number of 
observers reckon that Chinese inquiries over 
the last year aim at something more like a 
£150 million integrated plant. The higher 
the figure, the more the United States will 
surely try to throw a spanner in die works. 

It all seems to have started in November, 
1964, at the British Industrial Fair in 
Peking. China had been eager to turn to 
Europe for steel making equipment ever 
since the Russians left her high and dry 
with a big but half-finished steel plant. 

At the fair the Chinese talked with repre¬ 
sentatives of Loewys and of Robertson, sub¬ 
sidiary firms of Tube Investments, on the 
possibilities of buying rolling mills and tube 
extrusion presses. Loewys, which has 
supplied three-quarters of the twenty-four 
extrusion presses now operating in the 
world, then joined with Mannesman^ in 
Dfisseldoif to supply not only an extrusion 
but also a tube press to cover the whole pro¬ 
duction stage from billet to steel tubes at 
the cost of around £5 million. They sub¬ 
mitted their tender last October but the 
Chinese have not yet made a final decision. 

Robertson’s however could not go ahead 
with the Chinese inquiry. The rolling mill 
the Chinese wanted incorporates a special 
technique for rolling hard steel fast and also 
allows easy changing erf die rolls as they 
wear out. But the mill is manufactured 
under licence from the American firm, 
Scndzimir, and thus carries the usual em¬ 
bargoes on sales to communist countries. 
The Chinese Trade Delegation, which came 
to Britain in April, 1965, was forced to look 
elsewhere. In Germany its inquirics, some- 
what broadened, led to the formation of 
Demag’s consortium with Schloemann of 
Dfisseldorf, Otto Woolf Allgemeine Elektri- 
citats-Gesellschaft, Siemens & Halske; act¬ 
ing as sub-contractors to supply electrical 
equipment. The value of this contract, also 
unsigned, is around £30 million. The first 
thing which the Americans, as welt as British 
competitors, will be watching for, is how 
Demag and Schloemann propose to split 
rolling mill specifications between them. For 
Demag also makes under licence from 
Sendzunir. 


ISCOR for RISCO 

L ast week’s rumour of a takeover bid 
r by the South African state steel com¬ 
pany ISCOR for the diminutive RISCO 
(Rhodesian Iron and Steel), wrung a denial 
from South Africa. But it could make 
sense. ISCOR is a giant, making 3! mil¬ 
lion tons a year of the cheapest $tfcj in. the 
world for a well-developed industrial 
economy. Based on plentiful, almost end¬ 
less ore (140 million rats of 6*%Fe ore ip 
sight at the last count), and the cheap coal 
from Wankie, RISCO is well set to make 
steel efficiently too. But it has only a small 
market. RISCO has a capacity of about 


used something like 165,000 tons of steel 
in 1964. RISCO makes sections (20,000 
tons a year) but could not justify the 
plant to make flat products ; the difference 
is made up of imports of such products 
unobtainable in Rhodesia, much of them 
coming from ISCOR. 

It might just be logical for ISCOR to 
move into this neighbouring market; but 
what would it do once it got there ? The 
Rhodesian market is—in steel terms—tiny 
and under present conditions far too far 
away (£6 a ton from Beira) to become a 
large scale export centre -a possibility 
raised by the cheapness of its raw materials. 
However, it does export about twice as 
much pig iron as k uses for steehnaUng. Its 
blast furnaces have a capacity of 1,000 tons 
a day and RISCO exports 215,000 tons a 
year, mostly to Japan. Ir might be more 
logical for the Japanese to take RISCO over 
themselves and operate it as a distant, low- 
cost iron producer. Either way, its present 
status of a high cost producer (because too 
small-scale) is anomalous given such possi¬ 
bilities. 


TIN CREDITS 

A Stitch in Time 

L ire any insurance policy, the £10 
million stand-by credit secured from 
seven British banks by the International Tin 
Council tiiis week may never be needed. 
What the tin buffer stock has needed for 
years is tin which could be thrown on to the 
market to keep the price down. Instead, the 
buffer stock his been sitting on mountains 
of cash which it did not need, because the 
market price of tin has been high above 
the agreed 44 floor” of £1,000 a ton since 
1963. On the recent ending of the last tin 
agreement, there was £17 million in cash 
in the buffer stock, which has now been 
shared out among the tin council’s member 
countries. 

Under the new five-year international tin 
agreement which comes into force on July 
vst, the tin producing countries are to con¬ 
tribute to the buffer stock £20 million or 
20,000 tons of tin, and the initial half of 
this contribution, due immediately, will (at 
current tin prices) almost certainly be in 
cash. So the buffer stock will once mote 
have plenty of money with little foreseeable 
need for it, since me price of tin is cur¬ 
rently £1,375 a ton. Yet this has fallen 
more than £300 a ton over the past year, 
with a rise in world production and dis¬ 
posals from the American government stock¬ 
pile, so that die possibility of an eventual 
decline to the £1,000 floor is ft0 longer 
wholly hypothetical. If it ever materialises, 
the £10 million stand-by credit would give 
the buffer stock added flexibility as wen as 
added resources. If, while supporting prices 
in the opeq market, the tin council calteft 
on members for the second half of their con¬ 
tributions, this would amount to a dear 
distress sifenil. By Contrast, the bank credits 


could be mobilised quickly and silently. 

For the banks, this financing of com¬ 
modity purchases marks a departure from 
common practice. If the buffer stock buys 
tin in the market to prop the price, it will 
first use the initial £10 million now bring 
contributed by its member countries. If 
further intervention is necessary, the buffer 
stock will use its bank credit. Here it wfll 
pledge as collateral first, the tin it bought 
in the market to prop the price ; second, the 
tin due from its member countries as the 
second instalment of their contribution to 
the stock. In a falling market the member 
countries would obviously choose to provide 
tin rather than cash. Commonly, banks re¬ 
quire commodity collateral to exceed by 25 
per cent at prevailing prfees the amount of 
any credit granted, though in this particular 
instance the details of the collateral that 
would be required have not been disclosed. 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Our all-items indicator fall by 0.3 
point in the week to March 23rd. 
Copper, tin, zinc and rubber were 
mainly responsible. 

Producer price of zinc has come 
down at last. 

Copper fed sharply on Tuesday— 
by £27 a ton—on release of 200.000 
tone from the United States 
stockpile. By Thursday there had 
been soma recovery. There is still a 
world shortage, but with prices still 
so high, substitution (e.g., of 
aluminium or plastics) should soon 
make itself felt. 
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Estate Duty 

Problems? 


nr ' e’s no need 
to Jose control 
of your business 


Ask for KUlTirs booklet Trovitling 
J'or Folate Duly’, wliidi will explain 
bow we am li<*lp wilbouL taking more 
than a minority lioJding in your 
equity 


Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


Piercy House, 7 Coplhall Avenue, 
Loudon EL2 National 0381 

and all branches throughout 
the country of the 
Secretaries and Managers 

Industrial & Commercial Finance 
Corporation Limited 


Cio 



DONALD MACPHERSON & CO. LTD. 

Points from the 1961 Accounts and Statsment 
by the Chairman Mr. R. P. Cheater C.B.E. J.P. 

The first phase of the modernisation and rebuilding of 
our principal factory at Warth Mills, .Bury, has been 
completed. The second phase writ be completed during 
the next two years. We believe expansion will con¬ 
tinue and we have therefore purchased land adjacent 
to the site at Bury. 

A new building for Industrial Paint manufacture is now 
being fitting out in Warrington. 

On the t st November, 1965, a new company, Sherwood 
Parsons Limited, was formed to acquire the existing 
undertakings of Sherwoods Paints and Thos. Parsons 
h Sons. The latter company was acquired in January, 
1964. The formation of the new company, based in 
Barking, has been well received by ihe customers of 
both companies. As a result considerable capital ex¬ 
penditure on Plant and Buildings has been incurred at 
the Barking factory. 

G The formulation and manufacture of paint have become 
highly technical and considerable sums of money have 
been invested in research and development. The 
company is one of the very few in the industry which 
has available an Infra Red Spectrophotometer. This is 
a high resolution instrument which offers an advanced 
technique for analysis of many aspects of surface coat¬ 
ing materials. A pilot plant has been installed to develop 
products in the new field of electrodeposition of paint. 

Towards the end of 1966 our existing computer will 
be replaced by an ICT 1900 series machine of much 
greater power. This will be used for Resin and Paint 
formulation as well as for normal commercial purposes. 

During 1965 our associate company in Ireland became 
a wholly owned subsidiary. For some years past we 
have exported considerable quantities of paint to Spain. 
Because of rising tariff barriers, *'e have formed, in 
conjunction with a leading Spanish industrialist, a 
company to manufacture and. sell our specialised 
products in Spain. 

I have described the work we have been doing to im¬ 
prove the competitive position of the Company, and I 
feel that under normal trading conditions we shall 
product* satisfactory results next year. 



1963 

1964 

1965 

Profit before tax 

609,553 

736.912 

831,583 

Taxation 

304,538 

357.749 

349.895 

Dividends Absorb (net) 

126,735 

154,373 

157,943 

Dividend Rate 1 " 

13i% 

15% 

1«% 

Net Current Assetsf 

1,252,966 

1,398,366 1 

1.627,649 


'(adjusted for Scrip issue tn 1965) 

f (1963 and 1964 adjusted to include Future Tax as a Currant Liability) 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


RECORD PROFIT : PROPOSED SCRIP ISSUE 

MR J. A. H. SAUNDERS REVIEWS 
DEVELOPMENTS 


TIm Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of 
The Henckeaff and Shanghai Bwn Mn i 
Corporation wae held on Mareh 18s INS 
at the Hongkong Hilton Hotels Victoria, 
Hong Kong. Mr ]• A. H. Saunders, DSO, MC, 
the Chalrntan and Chief Manager presided. 

The following Is an extract front the 
Chairman's address and survey s 

The profit for the year after providing for 
taxation amounted to the record figure of 
$60,496,691 (£3,781,000), an increase of 8.3 per 
cent over the previous year. This profit, which 
includes dividends paid by subsidiaries, has been 
struck after making transfers to the credit of 
Inner Reserves out of which full provision has 
been made for the depreciation in value of invest¬ 
ments and of known doubtful debts and con¬ 
tingencies. Profits earned by subsidiary com¬ 
panies after paying dividends to us have been 
retained in their accounts and carried forward 
to next year. It is proposed that $5,000,000 
(£312,000) should be written off Bank Premises. 
After allowing for this provision and the interim 
dividend of '3s. 6d. per share, your Directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 
6s. 6d. per share, which on the shares outstand¬ 
ing at December 31, 1965 amounts to just over 
$33,000,000 (£2,035,000) leaving a balance of 
oyer $11,000,000 (£693,000) to tie carried for¬ 
ward. 

There have been increases in all sections of 
the Group Consolidated Balance Sheet, part of 
which are due to the inclusion of Hang Seng 
Bank Limited Accounts, and particularly note¬ 
worthy is the increase in Current, Deposit and 
other Accounts of $1,464,000,000 (£91,300,000). 
Bank Premises Account reflects die addition of 
Hang Seng Bank properties and the cost of our 
new scvcntccn-storcy building in San Francisco. 

Immediately after this meeting you will be 
asked to approve an increase in the capital of 
the Bank by a free scrip issue of one new share 
for every ten share* held on March 18, 1966 by 
the capitalisation of $15,809,225 (£988,000) of 
the Reserve Fund of which $12,484,424 repre¬ 
sents the balance of Share Premium Account. 
Your Directors also propose to restore the 
Reserve Fund to $240,000,000 (£15,000,000) by 
the transfer of $10,000,000 (£625,000) from the 
undistributed profit carried forward and of 
$5^09,225 (£363,000) from Inner Reserves. 

You will no doubt recall the difficulties which 
befell a number of Chinese banks a year ago and 
the resultant uncertainty and unfounded 
rumours which affected the Hang Seng Bank. 
This, as shareholders were informed last Septem¬ 
ber, led to our accepting the offer of the share¬ 
holders «f chat bank to acquire a 51 per cent 


interest therein. I am glad to say that there has 
been a remarkable improvement in their position 
compared with that of a year ago, two new 
branches have been opened in the last twelve 
months and I am confident that this trend will 
continue. I would like to congratulate Mr S. H. 
Ho and his colleague* who have courageously 
tackled the problems which faced them during 
this difficult period. As forecast last September, 
profits earned by Hang Seng Bank were only 
slightly less than those for the previous year 
and they have maintained the same rate of 
dividend of $6 pci share. 

As has been already announced. H.M. 
Treasury and the Bank of F.ngland have given 
their approval to the transfer of the Head Office 
and control of Mercantile Bank Limited to Hong 
Kong. The new Head Office will start function¬ 
ing in our Head Office building on March 31st 
when it is intended that your Board of Directors 
will become Directors of Mercantile Bank 
Limited. 1 would like to pay a tribute to Sir 
Kenneth Mealing, the other members of the 
present Board of Mercantile Bank, and to Mr 
C. F. Pow, the Chief Manager, all of whom will 
be resigning at the end of this month. The 
London office of Mercantile Bank will continue 
to be at No. 15, Gidccchurch Street, next door to 
our own London office. A new Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of Mercantile Bank is to be formed, 
similar to our own London Consultative Com¬ 
mittee, and we are fortunate that Sir Kenneth 
Mealing and all his colleagues, and also Mr 
Pow, have agreed to serve on this Committee 
and, in the case of Lord Cano and Mr K. M. G. 
Anderson, on our London Committee. Your 
Californian subsidiary has been operating since 
last November in their imposing new building 
in San Francisco which has been the subject of 
much favourable comment. This bank's capital 
and surplus was doubled last year to 
US$10,000,000 and it continues to make good 
progress. 

In Australia the growth of Mercantile Credits 
Limited, in which we have a 40 per cent interest, 
has continued throughout the year. We have 
increased the paid up capital of Wardley Aus¬ 
tralia (Pty.) Limited to A£L0OO,000 or, I should 
now say, A$2,000,000 while Hongkong Finance 
Limited, whose paid up capital has also been 
increased to A$2,000,000, has become a public 
company to enable it to accept deposits from 
the public and is becoming increasingly well 
known in financial circles. 


Tl>e Report and Accounts were adopted and 
at a 'subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting 
the proposed scrip issue \va<* sanctioned^ 


CHAIRMAN’S .MIKVIY 

The provision of food and the promotion of 
industry have remained the most pressing needs 
of the peoples of Asia ; but, in the case of the 
largest and poorest countries in the area, they 
have not received the absolute priority they 
deserve. The outbreak of hostilities between 
India and Pakistan, the continuation of Indo¬ 
nesian 4 confrontation ’ and the increasing 
intensity of the war in Vietnam have all led to 
further bloodshed and waste of resources; while 
the internal struggle in Indonesia has appar i 
ently resulted in a loss of life which dwarb| 
even the casualties inflicted elsewhere. 

Tlie most immediately striking development 
has been the decision of the United States to 
commit its strength more fully in Vietnam. The 
American interest in South East Asia seems to 
be that the countries concerned should be 
stable* self-reliant and prosperous, and should 
not feel compelled to subordinate their own 
independent interests io those of others. If 
the Vietnamese and their neighbours can be 
convinced of American ability and determina¬ 
tion to prevent the take-over of power in South | 
Vietnam, the United States Government hopes 
to put a limit to Peking's influence until such I 
time as rhe nations of South Eastern and| 
Southern Asia can themselves maintain a natural 
balance with China. 

The Chinese leaders on the other hand, despite 
their confidence in the technique of peasant 
revolution, must undoubtedly be greatly 
worried by the build up of American forces and 
the intensification of the war in Vietnam, and 
have recently seemed increasingly apprehensive 
that China might be directly attacked. They 
nevertheless still insist that the struggle in 
Vietnam must continue. In November, for the 
first time, as many countries voted for the seat¬ 
ing of the People's Republic in the United 
Nations as opposed this proposal; with this 
exception, however, China’s international posi¬ 
tion grew more isolated. Despite improvement* I 
in relations between Japan and Korea and I 
between Malaysia and the Philippines, no general | 
relaxation of tension in Asia is in prospect. 

HONG KONG 

The figures for exports, 13.5 per cent up, and 
for re-exports, 10.8 per cent up, once again rose 
remarkably, although profit margins narrowed 
in many cases. Invisibles, including income 
from shipping services, seem also to have grown 
and tourists visiting the Colony increased by 
12 per cent. Imports rose less rapidly, by 4.8 
per cent. Imports from China, from Britain and 
from West Germany showed large increases 
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Exporta to Britain on the other hand fell ' by 
over )l per cent. The unexpected denial of 
the right to carry over the unwed portion of 
the 1965 United Kingdom textile quota had the 
effect of stimulating a rush of textiles to Britain 
.it the end ol’ the year; for the longer term the 
British Government has proposed a textile quota 
lor Hong Kong over the next five years on 
broadly the srmc lines as the existing arrange¬ 
ment. Sales of domestic products to other 
developed countries rose satisfactorily; local 
exports to undeveloped countries however re¬ 
mained static. 

During the vcir progress has been made with 
a number of schemes to assist exports and to 
promote efficiency in industry. An Export 
Promotion Committee was formed to review 
existing activities and recommended to Govern¬ 
ment that an independent Export Promotion 
Council should be established to co-ordinate the 
programmes of the official and unofficial bodies 
concerned with the encouragement of exports. 
The Government hih ftoceptdd the rccommenda- 
flhn that an Independent Export Credit' Insur- 
ancc Cm pot ation should be set up. A pro¬ 
visional Productivity Council was appointed in 
March 1905 10 supervise the operation of a 
Productivity Centre. An Indusiiial Training 
Advisory Committee has also been formed and 
a School of Wool Technology lias been founded 
within the TcJmicnl College. 

Industry in the Colony has reached a stage 
where it can no longer rely onlv on imported 
design and technology, cssenr tl though this 
is ; it must begin to undertake ictcarch on its 
own account 'Ibis, of course, is one of 
the arguments for larger units m industry. Ir 
would, lioweur, be possible for sorrier indus¬ 
tries to he sirvul by an indusiiial research 
insrirute which tould be commi'dimcd to under¬ 
take testing, tk ign and res.\ireli .md which 
could, on iiN own iniii.uive. i»r. , ,i£«*.itc and 
develop pionusino products s\ iiiv.Ii could then 
be taken up In loud iudustiy. 

The building boom received something of a 
check during rhe year, ahhnugii actn itv remained 
very high. J’licrc w;o, however, a distinct easing 
of the shoirage of housing at higher rents and, 
in consequence, a fall in pi ices and rents at this 
level. In the public licld. a new reseukment 
estate at Ts/_ Wan Shan, designed to hou.se 
184,000 people, lias been inaugurated and re¬ 
cently proposals have been made lor 50-storey 
blocks on the Ping Shck low-cost housing estate. 
Little progress has, however, yet been made with 
the increasingly urgent problem of redeveloping 
existing slum tenement areas. 

The check to speculative building led early in 
1965 to difficulties for a few banks which had 
been over-extended in this held. As a result. 
currency in circulation increased, deposits in the 
hanking system as a whole, and in consequence 
advances, guw less rapidly and there was n re¬ 
distribution of deposits among t tils' banks. 
Nevertheless deposits and advances hath rose 
and finance remained available for any well-run 
and potentially profitable enterprise. New bonks 
and new banking offices continue to be estab¬ 
lished and it is evident that the public confidence 
displayed by rhe recovery in the growth rate for 
deposits in recent months is well justified. The 
Colony's industry remains, however, unduly 
dependent on reinvested profits and on bank 
finance, and family concerns are far too reluctant 
to seek equity capital on the market. 

Expansion has continued in other directions. 
Electricity production is up by over 15 per cent; 
there now seems a goad prospect that a four- 
lane toll road tunnel under the harbour will be 
built by >970; the qgw Ocean Terminal opens 
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thta month; and. there are plans for the further 
substantial development of warehouse capacity, 
Little progress has yet been made, however, 
with the provision of new* typhoon shelters in 
the harbour. Progress with the Plover Gove 
water supply scheme continues. Tenders have 
also r been invited for a pilot distillation plant 
and a solution of the water problem may ulti¬ 
mately lie m this direction. 

Prices in the Colony have remained remark¬ 
ably steady despite rhe continued and substantial 
lisc in wage rates. There is mill a shortage of 
labour and the growth of economic activity lias 
so far successfully kepi ahead of the increase in 
the number of people seeking employment. In 
education increasing emphasis is being given to 
the provision of secondary 'diools. At the 
same time, some 47,500 new primary places 
Wvrc provided during the year and the Govern¬ 
ment announced a plan to provide a subsidised 
primary school place for every child of tha-right 
ilge tttunine Cri* by 1970 / 71 , During the year 
the first of the Bank’, Centenary Scholarships 
for rhe mining of social workers at the Univer¬ 
sities were awarded. 

The Financial Secretary estimates that there 
w ill be a final deficit for rhe cut rent year. 
Revenue for the coming financial year ai existing 
tax rates is estimated at $1,692 millions and 
expenditure at $1,878 millions. The Financial 
Secretary has therefore propo-ed to increase 
salaries and profits tax, from 12'. per cent to 
15 per cent and tobacco, motor spirit and diesel 
oil duties. 


c iiiv\ 

Sniincd politic.il t latio.'s h:”. v r.or prevented 
a widviune of n uk- •• i»h i numb i «»f *om»rnc'. 
Overall Sino-Iap.iiK c tiade loniiimed to ex¬ 
pand, as did trade with Riiinin and We si Ger¬ 
main’. China's debts in ihv USSR wen* 
fm.illv p*d oil aiid there w. re some signs thm 
Sino-Soviet mile might have biuun 10 recover 
a little. J:\pcifs ro Hong Kong, China's best 
market. imiensid sub tanri.tllv. In «encial. 
( Inna seems to be beginning a diive to increase 
ex poll- oJ light indiisirial goods, food and lex- 
t le*- (o: which ’•In* is in a podiinii in quote 
exception.il!> low pruts .md inteie*t-free credit 
tel Ills. 

Imports into (Tuna have again been dominated 
bv large purchases of wheat and other grains 
and thi, .situation i> likely to persist for several 
years. Advanced machinery hoc! industrial and 
transpott equipment will continue to rank high 
amongst oilier imports and China has begun to 
PITlIv.m’ know-how. As industry recovers. 
Chinese impoits mnv include mote raw 
ni.iunah : iticivuswd Uual output of oil and the 
expansion of refinerv capacity has, on the other 
hand, reduced the need for imports of petroleum 
products. 

The vast hulk of goods n\mqv>ii in China is 
mil done by call, u.lining pole and wheel bar- 
row. but renewed c(Torts are being made io 
increase road transport cupautv. Further 
dredging and clearing of waterwivs has been 
done, while additional liver, coast.il and deep 
sea tonnage has been built or bought abroad 
Some railway construction seems to have been 
resumed -and a number of commcruil aircraft 
and spares have been bought horn the Soviet 
Union. 

Priority will continue to he given to agricul¬ 
ture in the third Five-Year Plan ; this was to 
Mari in January but no details have been 
revealed. Two of the largest individual import 
itvnv recently have been fertilizers and plant 
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for producing fertilizer*. Emphasis is still hid 
OU * somi-rtidchanizatton " in tfrfcitifure and on 
the extension erf electricity. There has also been 
a renewed drive for water control. 

It seems probable that the 1965 grain harvest 
fell a little short of the 1964 level, while pro¬ 
duction of other agricultural products evidently 
improved. Much of this improvement, however, 
stems from material incentives to the peasants of 
which the regime fundamentally disapproves 
and there has been an increasingly severe cam¬ 
paign to place “ politics in command ” and. to 
promote a spirit of frugal zeal and self-sacrifice 
to take the place of more “ bourgeois ’* motives. 
On past experience it can be doubted if this will 
prove so effective in stimulating production. 
Moreover die increasing effort to tighten political 
cqntrol may well further stifle initiative. It is a 
misfortune that the economically self-reliant in 
China should be regarded pftiiiicaUy un¬ 
reliable. The economic outlook nevertheless is 
cautiously optimistic, always provided nature is 
kind. The rate of industrial recovery has prob¬ 
ably increased mid efforts are being made to 
improve quality and design and to rationalize 
production. Most important of all perhaps, 
there seems evidence that the mfltsfvc campaign 
for family limitation is beginning to have some 
effect. 


J\P*N 

I he Liberal Democratic Putty lost ground a 
little in the elections in July but retained a com¬ 
manding overall maturity in both Houses. The 
Ticaiy with South Korea was ratified in Decem¬ 
ber and both countries should benefit subsian- 
t'rtllv from the settlement of outstanding dis¬ 
putes and the expulsion of economic relations. 

In pi e\ .oils U*ai\ an easing of Bunk Rale and 
'•i.ntiiory reserve reqonemails has rapidly rc- 
'■iored lo>i impetus to the Japanese economy. 
Dunne the p.M vl ir, however, ihis proved 
ineffective. Production fell over a wide inngc 
ot industry while wage rates and the cost of liv¬ 
ing, although not wholesale priced, continued 
to rise ; industrial profits in consequence fell 
di.itply or turned to losses und the bounding 
optimism of the pievious decade was icplaccd 
in business circles by a perhaps exaggerated 
caution. As demand fell off and inventories 
grew, many under-capitalised concerns proved 
unable to meet the burden even of interest pay¬ 
ments, while the difficulties of larger firms 
tended to produce a chain reaction amongst 
their suppliers and sub-contractors and failures 
rose sharply. Collectivt decisions to cur pro¬ 
duction have been made in a number of indue- 
irics. The rationalizations and amalgamations 
which arc resulting from these difficulties will 
undoubtedly in the end lead to the rc-distribu- 
tion and improved use of resources. This is 
especially needed in the case of skilled labour 
which is in increasingly short supply. 

Another result of the receabion has been the 
abandonment by the government of it- insistence 
on a balanced budget ; it is instead cutting 
taxation, flouting bonds to cover short bills in 
iax revenue and increasing expenditure on pub¬ 
lic works. Tile announcement in July ol theac 
proposals, although it did nut end the Mamw- 
non in industrial production, did siiniulate a 
iccovcry on the stock marker. A revival of 
public interest in cquitres is of fundamental 
importance if Japanese industry is to have a 
more solid financial structure for the future. 
The need is accentuated by continued govern¬ 
ment restrictions on direct foreign capital 
investment in Japan. 

Fortunately the stagnation of internal deni^nd 
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led to a sharp rise in exports. Combined with 
only a very small increase in the value of im* 
ports, it more than balanced the usual deficit on 
invisibles and the unusual deficit on capital 
movements. Some remaining import restrictions 
have been lifted, although tariff levels remain 
extremely high, and the government has recently 
felt able further to liberalise travel allowances. 

MALAYSIA 

Internal stresses within the Federation 
brought about the separation of Singapore from 
Malaysia in August. Two fundamental issues 
led to this unhappy development. In the 
political field the challenge presented to the 
Alliance by the People's Action Party, led bv 
Mr Lee Kwan Yew, under the slogan of a 
“Malaysian Malaysia,'’ was seen as a threat to 
the special position of the Malays. In the 
economic field the conflict between the attrac¬ 
tions of Singapore and the desire of the Central 
Government Co promote the industrialisation of 
other parts of the Federation was exacerbated 
by the anxiety of the PAP leaders over unem¬ 
ployment in Singapore. 

The two parties agreed, when separating, to 
collaborate in defence, not to enter into agree¬ 
ments which might endanger the defence and 
independence of each other, and to co-operate 
in the economic field. Leaders on both sides 
spoke of the possibility of eventual reunion and 
Malaysia sponsored Suignporc for membership 
of the Commonwealth and the United Nations. 
The two governments subsequently agreed to 
seek a tripartite defence agreement with the 
United Kingdom. Tension lessened, although 
both governments embarked on the reciprocal 
imposition of quotas and, when these were lifted, 
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of tariffs. The two have nevertheless been work¬ 
ing together on defence and in December j^greed 
to set up a committee of officials to work out 
forms of economic co-operation. Progress in 
this direction is still slow and it cannot be 
stressed too strongly that both have much to 
gain by combining their markets and pursuing 
co-ordmated plans for industrialisation. 

CONCLUSION 

The one major industrial producer in the area, 
Japan, has during the past year suffered n tem¬ 
porary check to its very rapid economic expan¬ 
sion, while the other larger countries, the greater 
part of whose populations are engaged in agri¬ 
culture, have had once again to import basic 
foodstuffs from largely urban western countries. 
There is now, however, widespread recognition 
that greater agricultural production is crucial, 
not only to ensure food supplies, but also to 

provide 2 ba^e lor industrial development, while 
* •*’ - .. . . . 
more countries are coming to regard Dtful con¬ 
trol as an essential aspect of planning for 
economic development. 

Secondary industry in general continues to 
suffer from shortages of raw materials and com¬ 
ponents and some attention has been attracted 
by a plea for the encouragement of “inter¬ 
mediate technology,” that is, simple industry, 
with a low level of capital investment per wor 
ker employed, which makes use of local raw 
materials and supplies. Developing countries 
are having to find growing sums to service 
loans. The United States is becoming increas¬ 
ingly convinced that aid W'hich merely enables 
the recipient country to postpone the tackling 
of basic problems is positively damaging and is 
insisting on taking a closer interest in the uses 
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to which aid is put. A decision has been taken 
to set up an Asian Development Bank in 
Manila to assist projects which promote the 
economic growth of the region as a whole ; while 
the United States has offered further sums far 
economic development in South East Asia. 

The World Bank has published the terms of 
a proposed international convention designed 
to encourage and protect private investment 
The proposal, though modest, is a most useful 
start towards providing greater security for 
foreign capital. Nevertheless some countries, 
which in theor> welcome foreign capital, still 
impose limitations on the employment of such 
capital which greatly reduce its effectiveness 
Indigenous middle classes need a measure of 
outside competition and the over-protection of 
local banks and industries can all too easily lead 
to stagnation and inefficiency. 

The complete text of the Chairman's Survey, 
which includes fuller reviews of these and the 
other Asian territories in which we and Mercan¬ 
tile Bank Limited operate—Hone Kong, China, 
Japan, the Philippines. Vietnam. Thailand, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Brunei, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Mauritius—may be obtained on 
application to the London Office of the Bank at 
9 Grarcehurch Street, London, EC3. 

mr BRITISH BANK OF Till 
MIDDLE LAST 

Those interested in the other member of our 
Group, The British Bank of the Middle F.ast, 
will no doubt have seen their Chairman's State 
inent published in the press on March 9, 1966, 
and they can obtain a copy of Lhe Annual Report 
by applying to the Head Office of lhat Bank at 
7 King William Street, London, EC4. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING COHPORATION 

(Incorporated in Hong Kong with Limited Liability) 


SUMMARISED GROUP CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


£ Millions 


Liabilities 

1964 

1965 


Sterling Equivalent 

Issued Capital and Reserves. 

£20.3 

£25.6 

Minority Interest in Subsidiary Com¬ 
panies. 


2.0 

Hong Kong Currency Notes in 
Circulation . 

74.0 

91.3 

Current, Deposit and other accounts, 
etc... 

485.8 

576.9 

Engagements on behalf of customers 

102.7 

105.4 


£682.8 

£801.2 


Assets 1964 1965 

Sterling Equivalent 

Cash . £23.5 £31.0 

Money at Call. 42.0 61.6 

Treasury Bills. 4.5 18.9 

Trade Bills. 78.S 91.2 

Hong Kong Government Certificates 

of Indebtedness. 72.1 89.1 

Investments. % 78.9 86.9 

Advances, etc. 274.4 307.3 

Fixed Assets . 6.2 9.8 

Liabilities for Engagements. 102.7 105.4 


£682.8 £801.2 
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NorvSgicnite de PAzote) 

; OSLO, NORWAY 

(Fertiliser*, Magnesia Pfoatfc* end Chemical*) 


The sixtieth Annual General Meeting of 
NORSK HYDROELEKTRISK KVAEL- 
STOFAKTIESELSKAB was held in Nocodden 
on December 10, 1965, and the following are 
details*of the report and account* for the fiscal 
year ended June 30th, presented by the Board 
of Directors: 

«o YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

December 2, 1965, will mark the Company's 
sixtieth anniversary. The huge industrial plants 
and the large communities which have grown up 
around them testify to the accomplishments 
which have been achieved during these sixty 
years. A sound material foundation has been 
laid and the Company is well equipped financi¬ 
ally for further growth. Its greatest asset, how¬ 
ever, is its large staff of employees with their 
comprehensive store of knowledge and experi¬ 
ence in plant and office. This, together with 
the conscientiousness and loyalty which have 
been exhibited, is of vital importance at this 
crossroads in the Company’s history. 

PRODUCTION 

The primary ammonia production units at 
Rjukan, Notodden and in Glomfjord continued 
to operate at full capacity under ^satisfactory 
technical conditions. Production increased to an 
average of 970 metric tons pure nitrogen per 
day. 

On the whole the Company's nitrogen pro¬ 
ducts were produced under satisfactory opera¬ 
ting conditions. Tlie total production of com¬ 
mercial nitrogen was 374,000 metric tons. This 
was 23,000 metric tons pure nitrogen more than 
in the previous year. Greater increase was pre¬ 
vented by the failure in supplies of ammonia 
from external sources. At Rjukan the production 
of ammonium nitrate limestone had to be 
reduced. 

At the end of the fiscal year both the am¬ 
monium nitrate limestone facilities at Rjukan 
and the Complex fertiliser facilities in Glom- 
ijord were in process of expansion. 'The 
expanded Complex fertiliser and urea production 
facilities at Eidanger Salpeterfabrikcr are ex¬ 
pected to be effective from about the turn of 
1965/66. 


SIXTY YEARS OF GROWTH 

In addition to the $,600 metric tons pure 
nitrogen supplied by A/S Norsk Koksverk some 
40,000 metric tons have been imported in the 
form of liquid ammonia. 

SALES 

Consolidated sales increased by Kr. 110,000,000 
or 15 per cent, and totalled Kr. 853,000,000. 
Exports accounted for Kr. 600,000,000. 

Fertilisers and other nitrogen products 
accounting for a total of 395,000 metric tons 
pure nitrogen were sold compared with 353,000 
metric tons the preceding year. Magnesium 
sales increased from 22,900 metric tons to 

23,500 metric tons and sales of Norvinyl (PVC) 
rose from 20,500 metric tons to 22,000 metric 
tons. 

In 1965 the parent company established its 
own subsidiary in London known as NORSK 
HYDRO (UK) LTD., where sales of NOR¬ 
VINYL PVC and NORMAG MAGNESIUM 
METAL commenced in the latter part of the 
year. 

Over the last 10 years the increase in the 
sales of the Company’s most important product, 
calcium nitrate, has been relatively modest (17 
per cent). Urea and Complex fertiliser sales 
have shown the greatest increase. Urea sales 
have increased from 30,000 metric tons to 
161,000 metric tons and Complex fertiliser; 
from 60,000 metric ions to 427,000 metric tons. 
Total sales have increased by 88 per cent— 
from 210,000 metric tons to almost 400,000 
metric tons pure nitrogen. 

The increase in world demand for nitrogen 
products during the last two years W3S some¬ 
what more than the average for the 10 pre¬ 
ceding years, and was registered first and fore¬ 
most in Europe and the USA. 

Domestic markets have consumed a greater 
parr of the production and certain traditional 
exporters have thus had less quantities available 
for export. At the same lime there has been a 
rise in demand from traditional and new 
importers. 

Although large production plants arc being 
built all over the world the potential market is 


The following table covers production figures of some 

Nitrogen Product* 

Calcium Nitrate. 

Ammonium Nitrate Limestone 26 per cent. 

Ammonium Nitrate Limestone 20.5 per cent. 

Complex Fertilisers........ 

Urea...... 

Ammonium Nitrate. 

Nitric Acid (hjgh and low per cent). 

Liquid Ammonia, technical. 

Liquid Ammonia* fertiliser. 


of t'l e Company's more important products:— 
1964/65 1963/64 

(i metric Tons) (metric tons) 

. 1,238,000 1,250,000 

. 95,300 59,200 

. — 10,000 

. 366,000 322,000 

. 147,700 1 34,000 

. 19,900 16,900 

. 19,700 18,700 

. 15,900 9,900 

. 17,100 22,000 


Non-Nitrogenous Products 

Calcium Carbide. 

Liquid Chlorine. 

Sodium Hydroxide Solution (as NaOH) . 

Hydrochloric Acid, technical. 

Sodium Hypochlorite...-. 

A1V Liquid.. 

Norvinyl (PVC). 


1964/65 
(metric tons ) 

58,800 

29.500 
28,900 
5,400 

10.500 
900 

24,000 


1963/64 
(nutric tom ) 
47,600 
27,000 
27,800 
6,000 
9,700 
1,100 
21,200 


so large that there should b* m*ou for v careful 
optimism. Nevertheless intensified competition 
must be expected in the years, to come* 

RESEARCft w ‘. 

Building continued on the new Research and 
Development Centre at Heroye and the Second 
stage was completed. At the end,of the year the 
Research and Development staff numbered 
approximately 260 persons, some 50 of whom 
were university trained. 

The Research efforts in the PVC field were 
concentrated on the processing and production 
of finished products. The increased technical 
knowledge of PVC production will also lay the 
foundation for the licensing on NORSK 
HYDRO processes. 

NEW PLANT 

Work on expanding facilities to produce 
27,000 metric tons of Norvinyl per year was 
finished, the vinylchloride recovery plant having 
been completed and two new digesters installed 
and put into operation. The 35,000 cu. ft. vinyl 
storage tank was completed at mid-year. The 
packing plant was also finished and put into 
operation. 


PERSONNEL 

An average of 9,460 persons was employed 
throughout the year (1963-64 : 9,360), of which 
6,450 were workers, 2,590 salaried personnel and 
420 women. Wages and salaries paid amounted 
to Kr. 202.6 m. (184 m.), Social expenditure 
totalled Kr. 48.8 in. (45.1 m.). 

PROMTS AND DIVIDENDS 

The Company’s gross profit totalled 
Kr. 133.5 m. (141.5 m.). Net profit for the 
year amounted to Kr. 22.4 m. (22.9 m.), to 
which was added die balance of Kr. 2.5 m. 
brought forward from the previous year, bring¬ 
ing the total available for distribution to 
Kr. 24.9 m 

'The Company's financial and liquid status 
was influenced by a further Kr. 30,800,000 
being drawn from the loan provided by the 
Norsk Kollektiv Pensjonskasse and $6,800,000 
from the revolving credit opened with the Bank 
of America. At the end of the year $7,300,000 
of this revolving credit, which is for $15,000,000. 
had been utilised. 

The Board proposes that dividends of 9 per 
cent be paid on both Preference and Ordinary 
Shares. Total dividends amount to Kr. 
28,800,000 compared with Kr. 25,100,000 the 
previous year. Kr. 22,400,000 will be taken 
from the year’s profit and Kr. 6,400,000 from 
the Free Reserve. The surplus Kr. 2,500,000 
to he carried forward to next year. 

The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Kjell Meinich-Olsen, Chairman; Jacques 
Allier, Vice-chairman; Konrad Nordahl; Erik 
T. Poulsson ; Jean Reyre ; Amaud de VogUe; 
Rolf Ostbye, Managing, 
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“I know a boat you haven’t got-a submarine! 


Y<m f re quite right. All the same we may 
have, one day - at least a number of 
people tell us that the cargo ship of the 
future will be a submarine. 

Anyway, we have a fine selection, with¬ 
out submarines, from small coasters at 
one end of the scale, in General Steam’s 
varied fleet, to a 90,000 d.w.t. tanker 
amongst the big ships of Trident 
Tankers. Hain-Noursc have up-to-date 
tramps, and their new big brothers, bulk 
carriers. They have 40,000 tenners now, 
and by the end of the year will have 
70,000 tonners too. F.. & A. ships are 
cargo lincrs,but carry many an Austral ian 
on holiday to Hong Kong and Japan in 
their passenger accommodation. New 
Zealand Shipping and Federal have the 
specialised cargo liners - some fully re¬ 
frigerated that have been evolved over 
the years to carry the great movements of 
meat and dairy produce and fruit from 
New Zealand and Australia. l»iiu>h 
India have a wider variety of ships than 
most companies passenger ships to Fast 
Africa and down the Persian Gulf from 
India and Pakistan cargo liners down 
to the Fast African coast school cruise 
•hips at this end of the world, with their 
own headmasters, which have blazed a 


new trail in education. Away in New 
Zealand and Australia and the Pacific, 
the Union Company of New Zealand is 
running vehicle ferries of the latest type - 
specialised lumber carriers-smaller ships 
lor the domestic trades. Off our Fast 
Coast P&O Offshore Services are fetch¬ 
ing and carrying in all weathers, with 
very compact and seaworthy little ships, 
for the oil rigs in the North Sea, while 
Ranger Fishing with their new' design 
stern-trawlers are up in the Northern 
latitudes, for much of the year in pitch 
darkness most of ihc time. Strick cargo 
liners are a familiar sight in the Persian 
Gulf, bringing pipes and machinery and 
consumer goods to the oil-rich states 
and sheikhdoms. And l’&O-Orienc 
with its cargo liners and the greatest fleet 
of pussenger ships in the world is logging 
up hundreds of thousands of miles a year 
to Australia and New Zealand, the Far 
East, and crisscrossing the Pacific. In 
Vancouver and San Francisco and Los 
Angel.*s their passenger ships are now 
as well known on the water-front a*» they 
have been for a century in Australia. 

So if wc were to spread models of all 
ours out on the table you would sec a 
fascinating collection of about 290 ships 


of every size and type, operating all over 
the world, and serving every continent 
except South America. And by this time 
next year we may well have added some 
new types, because the P&O Group 
is always looking for new business - and 
getting it. 



(w. 

C hairman P&O S.N.Ca. 



CROUP 


If vt»u would like to know mot r* about P&O t 
write Jot *» copv 11/ the ( 'otnponv'< Report and 
sUtwirs. and a copv oj the Chairman's speech 
at the Annual General Meeting held on ifrd 
March , ro the Secretary, P&O S.N.Co., 
Beaujou House, Gravel Lane, London B.t, 
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THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY 

(OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND) LIMITED 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Address by Ihe Chairman MR JOHN PARTRIDGE 


The sixty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company was held in 
Bristol on March 22nd. The following are some 
of the points mentioned in the Chairman's 
Addrest>*to the Stockholders. 

Ri.sill.rs FOR llll : YLAR 
Group trading profit reached t new record 
r'.tuue ol 431 fi million, ovcrinpp n§ hv 42.4 
null.on the previous best of laye ir Invest¬ 
ment income was virtually unchanged it 49 9 
m.lijon. Transfers to Group reserve* nut of 
normal profits amount to just over / H mlhon ; 
and in addition a sum of £3.6 million, repre¬ 
senting exceptional ind capita! profits, has been 
1 d’.cn direct ’o lescrves. Tin* ot >;v-.cd final 
dividend on the Ordinary Sto„k i> 14 per cent, 
in ikina j lo'dl for the year of 21 per vent. com¬ 
plied with 20 pel v ent last vear. 

In a difh. uli \v.u '-v trading the Toh.kco Divi 
^ori did well to produce i -uib^anii.il .ncreasc 
:n profit. The main factors hi this a Jaicvcnicm 
were these --m fuli year's bench’ oi the -mall 
increase in prices which we m ute n An mist 
1964 ; opera: ional siv ngs lesulting «r *ni l.vhno- 
ngical impioveinmis and research ; and i slight 
rot worr'-wlnk* uharKe in oui o ix'c of the 
bulled Kingdom maiket in lobi^o Mod- The 
J’ipcr and B 1 * n J Ihvp.on and die D 1 vii ihuv/v 
Tiadc 1").vis>oii belli comr:bu r ed hig'.i.T profit- 
*o die Group lo'il The Ciercr’! T- ide Dv- 
-ion showed i ln-s of /. 8- n 0.Pn0 The area ter 
r irr of th> lo-s wiv incuried h\ the Golden 
Wonder Gr '■p Cntntrmv. The Gr.v-ci.jn Wonder 
t'ompiuv's turnover w,e mj.tin -aib* i lnttally up. 
but m the vear under h*vtw ihe benefit of 
ureal er sales was mi-ie than oil set by evert on- 
-dlv heavv development on.' promai.ona! 
t xpenxes 

The amoun* rrjnsLrrjd to (h um reserve* is 
■ fleeted by me ch.iayeo\ei to Corporr.ion T.i\ 
.siid by the transitional v.hirav.ier ol 19-.5 in 'h;s 
jespccl. A large par* ol the ub-ciwid .Uwrcvc 
■n re’entioiis is needed ro Ihume * be p ivmer.’ 
ol income m to be deducted from d v dends 
pavible ifler Anril 5, 19ft6 out ol 1966 profit- 

The Oldman' dividend required (!!4 ml- 
lion. Towirds rhis. investment .neonse con- 
tnbuu-s (5N million ; and Trading profit »he 
btlance o! 4* 6 million. On rhe old bids of 
taxation the ingredient of me dividend con¬ 
tributed from trading profit is covered some 
2* times. On the new basis of ut\uion, assum¬ 
ing Corporation ‘fix at 35 per cei.t, iowr for 
the Ordinary dividend fur 1965 is 1 5 uim\ and 
1 9 times on that portion of the J vidend which 
is derived front trading profit, ll Corporation 
Tax is assumed at 40 per cent the cover becomes 
1 4 times and 1.8 times respectively 

TAXATION 

We have provided in the Avcounts for Cor¬ 
poration Tax at 35 per cent, bin hive indicated 
by how much each additional 1 per cent would 
increase the charge on trading profit. 

FIX!:D ASSFTS 

The ten-year summary of Sales Profits and 
Funds Utilised shows that in the past five years 


we have devoted a sum of nearly 4'45 million 
to expenditure on capital assets. Much the 
greater pari of it lias gone into the re-equipment 
or extension of production processes in our 
various Divisions, but considerable sums have 
also been spent on various capital protects in the 
research field and on the computet sifton of 
clerical operations. Although the depreciation 
chirae against profit- h.i- inevitably been >uh- 
-T.iimaJ. wc consider that profitability a whole 
hi- aheady benefited—and will -lenificantlv 
benefit in rhe future—from these expenditures. 

DIVISIONAL IRADIM; 

The Tob v. co Division’s sale* 'n d»*e how a 
sitisfactorv increase and rtlicit a tc’Vr tm- 
piovement in our share of the r» uil tnarkei. in 
the cigarette Hade Wills Luib.i \ <. nirinues to 
vl! wiK-meh well and In. luSv ilm lined its 
letdma brand position. P!a>uN No 6, intro- 
du.v.,1 it the turn of ihe war, ho :ui off ro an 
cv client %tai!. H"jh though uii „xpccnrinnx 
"eic for th’- bniul. demand hi -■■v * *rablv 
.vceded them. WML WmoJN-.- Phwr’x 
.VUd'um V.vy Cu’ ind G»'U! Led F.Kr con¬ 
tinue ’o >v 1! stroi^rlv. In ’-vIm er- >v. , ; e bold¬ 
ine oui uhii m* d .hart ol the mirki* ; md our 
(.vj-ir rndt ii‘:tvcn> buoyant. 

Tn ibe J’aper ind Board D!\oi»n Roherr 
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b\ i ’vbollv owned subsjdj<rv vdiim- n\. Imperial 
Inveamen^ L.«d Certain Tiade Investments 
m iv no 1 be dis-posed of without rhe prior con- 
-uif of >hi Group Board. 

1 h, Cirojp Board regards virtu.illv ’he whole 
(> r »h>. nei income of Imperial Inv.Mmrnrs Ltd 
is distnbuiabh by way oi dividend >o Impend 
J olvilvO stOvkllOidus. 

I URAL CO Dll * Y 

The Apn! 19ft*» Budget imposed an increase 
ol 10s. pei lb—die suficst wc iuvo had since 
1947. 

The rue ol the Tobacco Duty is ol crucial 
import mu to us because ot .n mfi.icncc v>n the 
level b<>ih ol total demand and ol demand at 
dilb-rcnt pi.ee ranges. Sir.ee 1901 we hdvc 
out selves raj'ed cigarette prices by only fid. for 
20. ard never by more than Id. for 20 at anv 
one tune. By contrast, in a space of four years 
the last three Duty increases hive raised cigar¬ 
ette prices bv as much as Is. 2d. for 20, includ¬ 
ing fid. for 20 last April. 


UGARI.il t I HADE 

Filter tipped cigarettes currently account for 
some 5X per cent of the market, whereas five 
ycirs ago their market share stood at 17 per 
cent. 

Within this filter market the outstanding 
feature has been the growth of Wills Embassy 
Filter since its introduction in 1962. Apart 
from its univer ally recognised quality this brand 
has offered a further price incentive in the form 
of a coupon scheme under which the smoker 
get* a ‘ package deal ’ Apart from relatively 
small administration expenses all the value of 
the scheme goes back to the smoker. We art 
somerimes a-Ted if a coupon brand has rhe effect 
of increasing individuals' cigarette consumption 
beyond what they would otherwise have smoked. 
A)1 our market research suggests that in fact 
there is very linle difference in individuals’ con¬ 
sumption as between brands with gift schemes 
and brands that do not have them. 

Since August last we and other United 
Kingdom manufacturers have, by Government 
regul.iiii.il, b.en deprived of the use of com¬ 
mercial television to advertise cigarette 
products ; and, more recently, the Minister ol 
IT jL.i ha-, been .ij*ked in the House of Common-, 
to extending the bdU to other mass 

tiud’i such ns the Floss. We did nor consider 
the r*.Ievis 4 uu b>n to be titlier right in principle 
oi ju-rifled : and we feel even more strongly 
that we 'fiould continue to be at liberty to use 
orhu mi's media fur cigarette brand advertising 

OMRXFAN JMFKIS1S 

A- you know, the Group’s trading interests 
in oLlier countries consisr m'-iinfy ol our rob^cwo 
buying and pmcessaig organisations in North 
America and Afrva During the course of this 
yeir the. ‘■.eadju ircrs of our American Le:.f 
Orgmisauon vvdl he transferred from Richmond, 
Virginia ro Wilson. North Carolina. 

In Airii-.i, as you know, we conduct substan¬ 
tial operations in ho:h Rhodesia and Malawi, 
in each case comprising tobacco buying and 
processing and enterprises in forestry. 

The sit muon in Rhodesia continues very 
seriously 10 concern us. Unless a settlement 
is reached wv dial! be unable to purchase anv 
tobacco Burn ’he 1966 Rhodesian crop. 

I'KUM’H.ls l()U IIII CIIKHFNI \IAR 

\\ t have mide i good start to the year. Group 
rrading for rhe finr four months shows a saris- 
f ictorv increase ; and Group profits are also up. 
Whether we can sustain this trend throughout 
the remainder of Tie year will depend on ;» 
number ol faeiots, including the provisions ol 
rhe cbm : :',r Budgwt. 

On what U tlreuly known, gro-> investment 
income for the vear diould show an appreciable 
u^rea-e. This incrca.e will, however, be very 
largely offset by an income tax disadvantage 
rh;. year by reason ol sub-secrion (3) (a) of 
Section S3 of the 1965 Finance Act. 

At this time, we expert to be able at least to 
maintain this war’s Ordinary dividend div- 
iribmion. 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 

"Our new Motor rating structure offers reasonable terms for the new 
motorist, valuable Incentives for the more mature, and major advan¬ 
tages for those whose safety records are outstanding." 

The Annuel General Meeting of Comhill Insurance Company Limited will be held on May 5,1966, at 32 Comhill, E.C.3. The following is an extract from 
the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Donald C. Cana, which has been circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year ended December 31, 1963. 



Profits, Appropriations and Rosorvos 

Last year's review held out no hope of any 
spectacular improvement in underwriting condi¬ 
tions. We foresaw that margins of profit would 
remain slender despite market changes in the rates 
and conditions of some classes of insurance, and 
that competition was likely to remain fierce; 
therefore considerations of prudence enjoined a 
policy of carefully controlled growth. Thus wc 
acted, with these results: the total revenue for 
the year advanced to £10,326,893 (premiums 
£9,691,737, investment income £833,138); profits 
before taxation amounted to £1,128,899 ((964 
£992,023) and after taxation to £668,899 (1964 
£467,023). AU mqjor underwriting classes con¬ 
tributed. £230,000 has been transferred to 
general reserve fund which now stands at 
£3,000,000 securing the Company’s reserve 
strength at an outstandingly high level. We have 
also transferred £100,000 to unfunded staff 
pensions reserve. The Directors recommend a final 
dividend at the rate of 4/-d. per share, subject to 
tax, making a total for the year of 8/-d. per share, 
subject to tax. Paid up capital, general reserve 
fund and the credit balance of the profit and loss 
account in the aggregate now exceed £4,300,000 
and the technical reserves, notably the provisions 
for outstanding claims, are higher than ever, a 
matter of immense importance in relation to 
compensation liabilities which develop under 
inflationary conditions and whose final discharge 
is often long delayed. 

Taxation 

Provision has been made in the accounts for the tax 
payable on January 1,1967 at a rate of 35%. While 
it is impossible to quantify precisely future taxation 
liabilities, the sum of £460,000 set aside makes 
adequate provision for all contingencies. 

Motor Inauranea 

This section of our business grows faster than any 
other and all the forecasts indicate its further rapid 
rise as theflptuitry becomes still more a motorised 


society. Improved living conditions bring cars 
within the reach of more and more families, and 
use and users change. 

Our mid-1966 adjustments will include what wc 
believe to be a proper re-assessment of risk of the 
ocw policyholder and the young or inexperienced 
driver in the light of the knowledge that youth and 
limited experience suggest pronencss to error or 
misjudgment when drivers are confronted with 
potentially dangerous situations. And we know 
that traffic conditions are becoming cumulatively 
more congested and difficult: so it seems neither 
fair nor sensible to ofTcr insurance to newcomers 
on the same advantageous terms as are afforded to 
proven good risks. Therefore there will be some¬ 
what higher rates at entry for new policyholders 
than for the preferred risks and, for the vulnerable 
ages and the inexperienced, some degree of self- 
insurance in the form of policyholder-responsi¬ 
bility for a small share of damage to his own 
vehicle. This is intended to import self-interest in 
underlining the need for care and to enlist the 
support of parents and others to ensure competent 
and responsible driving by the new generations. 
We also intend adding flexibility to the system of 
premium concessions for freedom from claim. 
We believe that our new rating structure offers 
reasonable terms for the new motorist, valuable 
incentives for the more mature, and migor 
advantages for those whose safety records are 
outstanding. 

Mitcgllangoua Accident Insurance 
Our engineering services have been more widely 
used than ever. We have extended our coverage 
and fully maintained the technical and com¬ 
mercial efficiency on which our business has been 
built up. The response haB been gratifying and the 
engineering department is of growing importance 
and value to us. Employers’ liability insurance 
poses problems. The reports of H.M. Factory 
Inspectorate indicate a disquieting growth of 
industrial accidents in many trades and claims 
under our policies reveal the same trends. The 
adverse consequences are not confined to the 
adjustments that become necessary in insurance 


costs, but arc reflected in damage to morale and 
loss of efficiency at the workplace. 

Fire Insurance 

It is a commonplace that fire wastage m this and 
in many other industrial countries remains at peak 
levels and that other perils associated with 
insurance of property have become greater in 
recent years. Wc have taken measures to improve 
our portfolio and there has been an encouraging 
recovery from the worst levels of two years ago. In 
this connection I specially commend the work of 
our Canadian and Australian undertakings; in 
tough conditions these managements have done 
exceptionally well. Nevertheless, when one 
surveys the international and domestic scene with 
its hazards of tire, accident, robbery, violence and 
fraud, one would not very readily assume that 
underwriting profits will expand. 

Marlng and Aviation Insurance 

This branch too presents current hazards which 
need no emphasis; the daily newspapers contain 
all-too-frequent reports of air disasters and 
shipping losses. However, we have been able to 
make a useful transfer from the 1963 account and 
the fund on a somewhat increased premium 
income stands at 152%. 

Computar operation 

We reported two years ago the installation of an 
ICT1500 computer as the focal point for control 
and processing operations. The computer magnetic 
tape files now record full details of all the Com¬ 
pany's policies, claims, expenses and staff so 
enabling the processing and control work of the 
Company to be carried out with maximum 
efficiency at minimum jjpst. As well as the data- 
processing advantages of computer operation, 
we have obtained extremely valuable statistical 
information on all aspects of the Company’s 
operations and this has contributed in no small 
measure to the results we have been able to 
achieve. With our highly competent specialist 
staff we plan to develop to the full the statistical 
possibilities inherent in computer usage. 
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Extract from the Statement by Brigadier Sir 
George Harvie-Watt, Bt, TD, QC, made at the 
Annual General Meeting at Monotype House, 
43 Fetter Lane, London, EC4, on Tuesday, 
March 22, 1966: 

Throughout the year under review world 
trading conditions continued at a high level and 
I am glad to report improved sales and profits. 
The Profit, before tax, at £987,205 is appreciably 
better than last year and is indeed a record for 
your company. This year's profit is subject, of 
course, to the new Corporation tax which has 
been provided at 35 per cent. Your Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 4 per cent, less 
income tax, making a total of 7 per cent, which 
is equal to that distributed last year. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows a 
further strengthening of your company’s posi¬ 


tion. The total of issued capital and reserves 
of the Group is now £5,440,450. Group net 
current assets, excluding provision for Corpora¬ 
tion tax and minority interests total £3,639,798, 
an increase of £426,584 over the previous year. 

The most outstanding among the many im¬ 
provements to our casting and filmsctting equip¬ 
ment during 1965 was the introduction of the 
Mark HI * Monophoto* filmscttcr. An increase 
in the machine speed, together with other modi¬ 
fications, gave the user a potential increase of 
35 per cent in film productivity. The Constant 
Height Mould has proved most popular and 
over 21,000 are now in use by our customers. 
Investigation into improved mahods, materials 
and machine tools is still being vigorously pur¬ 
sued with the object of reducing costs and im¬ 
proving the reliability of our products. 


WOBLDWI0B INCREASE IN SALES 
Sales increased by 12 per cent in the Home 
market during the year. A considerable volume 
of business was obtained from new customers 
who speak highly of the latest casting machines 
equipped with the unit shift system. Your com¬ 
pany’s entry into the field of computer type¬ 
setting has aroused great interest and demon¬ 
strates that the Corporation intends to remain 
closely involved in new and fast developing 
Techniques. 

Turnover in the Continental market has again 
shown an increase compared with last year. 
Credit restrictions and other economic problems, 
however, have had an adverse effect on normal 
development in some countries in Western 
Europe. In Eastern Europe trade is developing 
satisfactorily. 

The close co-operation between the Corpora¬ 
tion and the Lanston Monotype Company who 
distribute our products in the United Stares 
and Canada, has continued with satisfactory 
results. Steps hsve been taken to strengthen 
our position in Central America, with the 
appointment of a distributor in Mexico. 

Sales to other markets of the world have been 
good, especially in the Far East, Pakistan, South 
Africa and India. 

PICTORIAL MACHINERY’S RECORD YEAR 
Pictorial Machinery Limited enjoyed record 
trading. Turnover exceeded the previous year’s 
figure by 40 per cent and produced a satisfactory 
increase in profits. Exports were made to 54 
countries and in total represented something over 
50 per cent of turnover. 

The Monotype Corporation itself continued 
its remarkable record in the export field and is 
exporting to some 90 Overseas markets. Sales 
have increased in these areas by nearly 12 per 
ccnr compared with the previous year. 

HlllIRr. DFVI.LOPMF.NIS AND PROSPECTS 
We have created a new department known 
as the Special Services Department to provide 
an essential link in the developing and successful 
marketing of new kinds of machinery, and to 
provide installation, operator training and field 
repair services of electronic equipment and 
other new devices of a kind radically different 
from our own normal range of mechanical 
equipment. This department is co-operating 
with computer manufacturers in the construction 
of programmes enabling computers to control 
1 Monotype ’ machine operations. A computer 
tape conversion unit, its first electronic device, 
lias been developed successfully by the Corpora¬ 
tion. This has been introduced and is in com¬ 
mercial operation with a recorded through-put 
of 30 million ens of typesetting. A major pro¬ 
gramme to modify all installed filmsetting 
machines and bring them up to latest standards 
was started in 1965 and is in progress. 

Orders have continued to come in from those 
countries where there arc reasonably stable con¬ 
ditions and we are concentrating our efforts on 
such countries in order to offset the lack of 
business emanating from other less fortunate 
markets, with the "esult that the turnover for 
the first five months of the current year has 
been satisfactory and slightly above that for the 
same period a year ago. However, with the 
economic or polnic.il difficulties being encoun¬ 
tered by many foreign nations today, and 
remembering that the great majority of our 
trading is done overseas we cannot look to the 
immediate future with any great degree of 
satisfaction. 


Norway's oldest Commercial Bank 

Head Otfne: OSLO — NORWAY — 7W«t «m«; KRED1TKASSF.N 

Oflices outside Oslo: 

Arcndul — Bagn — Dokka — Drammcn — Five rum — Fagerne* — Gjitvlk — Hamur — II«> cfosi 
Lena — Ullchnmmcr — Mom — Myscn — Narvik — Otin - Tryell — Tyn*ei 


- Otin — Tryell - 


Hul.mce Sheet as at 31st Dcccmhcr, 1965 


(’ash in HhikI, L)uc from the Hank of Norway and the Postal Translcr Service 

Due from other Norwegian Hanks.. 

Due from Foreign Banks . . 

Government- and government-guaranteed Bonds ... 

Other Bearer Bonds .. 

.Shares ... . 

Advances to Norwegian Bunks, cte . 

Mortgages . . 

Bills of Exchange i Norwegian and Foicign) . 

Debentures . 

Advances to Customers and Building Loans . 

Other Advances in Norwegian Kroner . 

Advances in Foreign Currencies. 

Commercial Credits . 

Bank Premises and Property Shaics . 

Furniture, Fitting'' and Means ol t'«invc\ancc 
Other Assets .. 


Kr. 1-14,721 MV 1 
(>7.911,370 
300,727.0*2 
55,607,361 
10,02 l,9Sh 
ld,K61,863 
H.OKH.40S 
SI.II 3,27* 
217.070,094 
3 JO .892,398 
71 7,001,934 
94,005,000 
20.* >*0,00* 
22. >12,7 3* 
23,200,124 
3,2*6,806 
20,317. FD 

Kr 2.220,*KO. Jo* 


Liabilities: 

Demand Deposits . 

Deposits at Notice or l ? is«d Term . 

Deposits m Foreign Currencies. 

Due to Norwegian Banks . 

Due io Foreign Banks 

Deposits and Advances from Foreign Banks ... 

Acceptances tor account of others . 

Mortgage Debt on Bunk Building . 

Ortier Advances in Foreign Currencies .. 

ChiHpies in Circulation, civ. . 

Commercial Credits. 

Taxes assessed but not paid . 

Hsiimutcd Taxes for 1965 . 

Non-camrd Discount. 

Other Liabilities . ... 

Share Capital . 

Reserve Fund . 

Investment Fund . 

Other funds and Balance carried forwaid to 1966 


Kr. *30,330.770 

„ 00 3. M6.566 

„ 7*. 3 37,OKI 

„ 171,770.63* 

„ 33,877.5 30 

215.177,000 
„ 10,244,464 

„ 462,313 

„ 23.606,000 

„ 24,118,053 

„ 15,752,201 

„ 3,822,110 

„ N.600,000 

„ 0,300,1 M2 

„ SJ.081,202 

., SK.onn.ooo 

35,000,000 
12.500,000 
28,930,320 

Kr. 2,220,586,365 


Oslo, December 31, 1965/February 12, 1966. _ .. 

Foreign Exchange Futures Kr. 43,477,045. Guarantee obligation to The Commercial Banks Security 
Fund Kr. 14,629,475 secured by deposits of securities. Guarantee* for clients Kr. 536,255,359. 

Efll Offenberg ErUnt Lind Chr. B. Plntou Otto Hugo Sven VIlg 

E. Torgersen, Chief Auditor. 


Chr. B. Plntou Otto Rugs 


G. Grimsrud, 
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TA1PING RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 

The fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Taiping Rubber Plantation* limited was held 
on March 30th in London, Mr W. Anderson 
(the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from hi* circulated 
statement: 

During the year ended September 30, 1965. 
die average area tapped was about 120 acres let* 


The sixty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Tate Sc Lyle, Limited was held on March 23rd 
in London. 

Addressing the meeting. Sir lan D. Lyle, the 
President, opened his statement by referring to 
the acquisition of The United Molasses Com¬ 
pany during the preceding year. The consoli¬ 
dation had increased the Group's net a^et> by 
about £22 million. 

The growth and spread of interests of the 
Group since the War called for some re-alloca¬ 
tion of duties of executive Board members. A 
re-formed Board of Tate Sc Lyle Refineries with 
Sir Peter Runge as Chairman covered the 
United Kingdom refining business with its ser¬ 
vice and export sales companies, Mr J. O. 
Whitmee, « Vice President of Tate Sc Lyle, 
would be responsible to the main Board for 
overall supervision of shipping, raw sugar pro¬ 
duction, molasses trading and overseas refining 
interests. 

In Rhodesia the effects of UD! have been 
to lose that country's sugar industry its prefer¬ 
ential markets in UK, Canada and USA. Apart 
from home consumption, all its output must 
now be sold at world prices, if it could be sold 
at all. The raw sugar estate at Chirundu, 
producing 10 per cent of the industry's total, 
was going through a difficult time. Rhodesia 
Sugar Refineries, after a good year in 1965, 
was now forced for the time being to accept 
working on a no-profit basis; the Company was 
well placed to increase sales as soon as normal 
conditions returned. In Zambia sales continue 
to increase at over 20 per cent yearly. The new 
raw sugar estate, Nakambah, would produce 
some sugar this year and with the new factory 
would be in full operation by May 1968. 

RAW SUGAR PR1CLS 

Referring to raw sugar prices during the last 
year, which were never higher than £24 15s. Od. 
a ton and sometimes as low as £16 15s. 0 d., the 
President averted that these were prices far 
below the cost of production. Few exporting 
sugar producers could have done any more than 
cover costs; our own Jamaican company had 
found it impossible to declare a dividend while 
in Trinidad profit was a third of the previous 
year's figure. 

He explained tliat the price of sugar In the 
UK, unlike most agricultural products, reflects 
the cost of Commonwealth can# and home beet 
production as well as shipping and refining costs. 
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than in the previous year but the crop actually 
harvested was some 56,000 lbs. more. 

As a result then of the increase in output 
and the improvement in the average marker 
price of the commodity, the net revenue from 
rubber trading amounts to £27,000 compared 
with £22,340 in the previous year. 

The price of tin remained at a high level 
throughout the year, enhancing the proceeds of 
tribute from mining activities on the estate. 
This source yielded a net total of £45,700. 

Adding dividends and interest, the total gross 
profit earnings for the year amounted to £*0,400. 


ITie industry as a whole could be proud of 
itself; the price of sugar had gone up only 
81 per cent in ten years against a cost of living 
increase of 34 per cent in the same period. 

As regards the effect of recent changes in 
taxation, lie considered that the rate of Cor¬ 
poration Tax, the inability to offset oversea* tax, 
and investment incentives would all affect the 
profit available as cover for dividends which 
bn the pet three years have been twice coveted 

NMIONAI. AHMKS 

On national affairs, the President referred To 
rising prices as the most important reason for 
recurring ciLes in recent years. In co-operating 
with the Government to try to make an Incomes 
and Prices polity work, industry had accepted 
that price*' were the starting point. One must 
look at the figures to judge the success of the 
policy. In 1965 wages rose by 10 per cent and 
production by 1 per cent. Prices since the 1965 
Budget had risen at the annual rate of 2\ per 
cent. Non-food prices had gone up at the rate 
of 2.8 per cent and the most of this increase lay 
in items under Government influence, such as 
rate'., fuel, fares, postage, etc. He was con¬ 
vinced that bureaucracy could not submit itself 
to the same disciplines as it demanded from free 
enterprise. He believed that nil the proposed 
measures of creeping nationalisation should be 
resisted. 

Sir lan concluded his review of Group affairs 
in referring to Canada, where consumption of 
sugar grew steadily and where further expansion 
was being considered. He thought the world 
sugar market was likely to influence British 
Honduras, where the Group's new capacity 
would operate for the 1967 crop. In Jamaica 
and Trinidad signs of reduced opposition to 
mechanisation held out hope for reducing costs. 
In Britain reduction in costs rather than expand¬ 
ing markets would be the w*ay to a growth in 
profits. The changes of policy in Ghana and 
Nigeria meant that wc might expand trade 
formerly done b\ Iron Curtain countries. The 
steady worldwide growth in animal feed con¬ 
sumption offers a share for molasses sales. 

General indications he said were for a steady' 
rather than spectacular growth in profits. He 
warned, however, that for the present year as 
prices now stood, it was unlikely that profits 
would reach last year's level. 

The report and account* were adopted. 
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Taxation amounting to £36*850 includes £3/100 
in respect of a new i0{*r g#pt tax on tin 
profits in Malaysia. 

I atq pleased to report that die expert advice 
taken last year was sufficiently encouraging to 
enable die Board to decide on redevelopment 
of some 1,500/1,750 acres of the estate to be 
planted tip with oil palms. A nursery of the best 
available material has already been established 
and preparations are going ahead for planting 
the first block of softie 215 acres this year. 
Further substantial acreage will t&^fepkmted 
with oil palms during the neat few jute*, and 
consideration i* being given’’-to, |iovw3fftg. a 
factory for pro&ttitig the fruit. ^ f ^ ■/ : 

RtAfeer crops ft# die current Wyetc to 
date have been satisfactory am) W^het prfcc 
remains relatively steady, yribute from tin 
mining for the October/Dcccmbcr quarter 
amounted to £12,900. 

The report was adopted and a total distribu¬ 
tion of 25 per cent approved. 


DUNI I RMl.lNfc BUII DING 
SOCIETY 

NINETY-SI V I.NTI I ANNUM G1NERM 
MEETING 

*M7«.777 ADVANCED DURING 
YEAR 

The Society's ninety-seventh Annual General 
Meeting was held in Dunfermline on March 
15, 1966, Mr Robert L. Veitcli, CA, Chairman 
of the Society, presiding. Apologies for absence 
were intimated on behalf of the Society's Presi¬ 
dent, The Rt. Hon. The Hurl of Elgin and Kin¬ 
cardine, KT, CMG, and Vice-President, Sir 
John E. Gilmour, Bart, DSO, TD. 

Till CHAIRMAN'S SPITCM 

In proposing the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1965, the Chairman noted that the year hid 
been a busy one, and that this was particularly 
true in regard to the second six months. In¬ 
terest rates had been increased during the year, 
and the result was n much increased inflow' of 
investment monies. Assets had therefore in¬ 
creased by over £1,250,000 to a record figure 
of £14,896,942. It had been possible to make 
loans for house-purchase totalling £2,371,777. 
The average amount of loan agreed in 1965 w:n 
£2.177 as against £2,007 in 1964 nnd this re¬ 
flected the continued rise in the price of houses. 
Referring to the burden of taxation on societies 
the Chairman pointed out that Income Tax and 
Profits Tax together had amounted to £236,624. 
showing an increase on the previous year of 
£32,632. Unless this burden were reduced, 
alterations in interest rates must inevitably fol¬ 
low. Mortgage assets had increased over the . 
year by £898,604 to a tfual of £11,782,966 and 
Reserves and carrv-forward at the end of the 
year amounted to £571,744. In conclusion, the 
Qiairman remarked that since the end of the 
year the Society's advance department had con¬ 
tinued to be vcr> fully employed. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the retiring Directors re-clcctcd. The Annual 
Report shows total assets of £14,896,942 ; share 
capital £13,944361 ; deposits £212,875; 
reserves, etc. £571,744; mortgage asset* 
£11,7*2,9(56.; total investments £2,919,614; 
cash in hand and in bank £138,701. 



TATE & LYLE, LIMITED 


RISING PRICES RESPONSIBLE rOR 
COUNTRY’S RECURRING ECONOMIC CRISES 

SIR IAN LYLE’S REVIEW 
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I In- 

Economist' 


Guide 

to 

Weights 

and 

Measures 

Compiled by the Statistical 
Department of The Economist. 

96 pages of facts and 
figures on the weights 
and measures of the world. 

For the most widely used 
units, tables of 
equivalents are given ; 

for units that are used 
only in certain countries 
and trades, conversion 
factors are given. 

The Guide, now in its 
second edition, costs 
17/6d. (U.S.S2.45) 
post free for cash with 
order, from: 


Publications Department, 
The Economist, 

25 St. James's Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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Banca 

Nazionale del 
JLavoro 

CONDENSED STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION OF THE BANK 
AND ITS SPECIAL SECTIONS 
AS OF 31 DECEMBER 


LIABILITIES 

Capital and Surplus . 

Deposits, Bonds in Circulation, etc_ 

Acceptances, Letters of Credit, etc.... 

Other Liabilities . 

Net Profit . 


Depositors of Securities ... 


ASSETS 

Cash and due from Banks . 

Government and other Seeuiities . 

Loans and Discounts . 

Customers' Liabilities for guarantees, acceptances, 

letters of credit, etc. 

Other Assets. 


Securities deposited 


Tout capital funds after allocations to reserves... 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME 

Branches Ihrmighnul lluly, iu Nmv York and in 
Madrid. Affiliate in Zurich, Lavoro Bank A.G. 
Representative Offices in London, Paris, 
Frankfurt u/M, Montreal, Caracas, Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro and 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 

Barrington House. 5*)-67 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


(In Pounds 
31.12.1965 

Sterling*) 

31.12.1964 

50,586,628 

1.810,048.192 

238,937.943 

270,267,120 

3,973.839 

45,825.369 

1,628.835.259 

229.444,386 

250,170,882 

3,648,200 

2.373.813.722 

849,043,788 

2,157,924,096 

759,416.774 

3,222,857 510 

2,917,340,870 

494,823.449 

312,464,473 

1.216,850,738 

363,737.017 

307,903,308 

1,175,891.968 

238,937.943 

110,737,119 

229.444,386 

80,947,417 

2.373,813.722 

849,043,768 

2,157,924,096 

759,416,774 

3.222.857,510 

2,917,340,870 

52,775,6S0 

— 

*Thc figutt-s m Pounds Sterling 
rsprfuiH ilto equivalents of the 
Italian Lire jniounis converted at 
the ycai r ml official exchange rate. 
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ANGLOISRAEL BANK LIMITED 

ENHANCED EARNING POWER 


The Sixth Annual General Meeting of Anglo- 
Isracl Bank Limited was held on March 17, 
1966, at the Registered Office of the Company, 
Bow Bells House, 11, Bread Street, London, 
EC4. The following is the statement of the 
Chairman, Sir Henry J. d'Avigdor-Goldsmid, 
Bart, DSO, MC, MP, which had been circulated 
with the Report and Accounts and was taken as 
read. 

HOARD 

Mr A. T. J. Double who retired from being 
Joint General Manager of Lloyds Bank on 
June 30th (he is nowa member of their District 
Committee for Greater London) has taken up a 
number of important business appointments in 
the City and we are very glad that he has been 
able to include among these the Anglo-Isrnd 
Bank where his unrivalled business experience 
makes him a most welcome addition to our 
Board. 


Lord Kahn was accorded the honour of a Life 
Peerage in the Birthday Honours and we are 
sure that the shareholders would, wish to join 
the Board in congratulating him on this high 
and well merited distinction. 

ACCOUNIS 

Due to high Bank Rate 1963 was a profitable 
year for banking business and the increase of 
over 30 per cent shown in net profits is an 
accurate reflection of your Bank’s enhanced earn¬ 
ing power in the year. Corporation Tax at 40 
per cent has been allowed for in these Accounts 
and the once for all taxation windfall resulting 
from the finance Act 1965 has enabled your 
Board to make an exceptionally large transfer 
ro General Reserves as well as supplementing 
Inner Reserves satisfactorily. While appreciat¬ 
ing that dividends for the current year will have 
to be charged on a gross and not a net basis 



Lindustries 


Highlights from the ’Annual Report and Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. W. E. Luke on the Accounts for financial year ended 2 October 1965. 


EARNINGS 

Trading profit 

Profit after tax attributable to 

Lindustries Limited 

Earned for ordinary shares 

Retained in the business 

Ordinary dividends iess tax 

Earned per 5/- ordinary share 

Dividends iess tax per 5/- ordinary share 

1965 

£ 

2,026,814 

1,206,000 

1,134,913 

746.528 

388.385 

1/8-5d 

7 Od 

1964 

f 

1.638.326 

707.863 

633.751 

310.351 

323.400 

11 5d 

55d 

ASSETS 

Fixed assets and trade investments 

5,127,363 

4.871.190 

Net current assets 

8.518,068 

7.678.198 

Net assets employed 

13,645,431 

12.549.388 

Net assets attributable to ordinary 
shareholders' funds 

9.024,180 

7.992.023 

Net asset value per 5/ - ordinary share 

13/8d 

12/Id 

RETURN 

Trading profit on net assets employed 

14-9% 

13-1% 


Corp oration Tax charged at 35 % 

m The profit shows an increase of 24% over that of the previous year. 

■ The total distribution for the year is 20% (16% last year). The Directors 
suggest however, that of this figure 4% should be regarded as exceptional. 

■ The improvement in profit was attributable to increased volume throughout 
the Engineering Division. 

■ It is still the Board's intention to establish an additional Division by 
acquisition. 

■ It is not expected that profits in respect of the current year will be as high as 
those of last year. 

Ordinary Dividends 26 March -Final 1965:11 % & Bonds 4%; Interim 1966:10%. 
'Copies from Secretary. 100, Brompton Road. London. S.W.3. 
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your Board arc satisfied that in raising the fiagl 
dividend to 5 per cent (making 9 per cent for 
the year) they are not setting themselves a 
standard which will be impossibly difficult of 
attaininent in the future. 

On the obverse side of the medal the Chan¬ 
cellors request to the banks not to expand their 
advances until further notice is bound to curtail 
your Bank's normal growth and the need to 
make room for it hat been a contributory cause 
to the- small reduction shown in the overall 
Balance Sheet figures as compared with 1964. 
Although your Management is concerned to 
make up for this by increased activity in foreign 
currency business (w'hich is not affected by the 
Chancellor’s proscription) and has been greatly 
helped in this by the foreign branch, subsidiary' 
and representative offices of our Parent, the Bank 
Leumi, satisfactory busine^ of this kind is 
harder to come by abroad and tends to be less 
remunerative than at home. This is just another 
reason to make vour Board take a cautious view 
of 1966. 

To sum up, while it may be said that the 
credit squeeze has helped vour Bank marginally 
in that increased selectivity has enabled it to 
improve the quality of its lending, restrictions 
on growth, while mildly irksome to the clearing 
Banks, arc acutely painful to such young and 
developing institutions as your own Bank: the 
maintenance of these restrictions beyond the 
inescapable minimum period is frustrating and 
will end by being perilous. In a lime of world 
wide expansion creditworthy borrowers who 
cannot obtain their requirements in the ortho¬ 
dox way are bound to look tq less reputable 
sources outside the banking field and to turn 
Britain into a usurer’s paradise would be a 
wholly deplorable exercise. The Governor of 
the Bank of England is rightly regarded as fair- 
minded, responsible and imaginative ; I hope 
that the next time he receives a directive from 
the Government he will consider its effects not 
only on the established giants but on the host 
of smaller institutions who provide the multi¬ 
farious services and facilities that give the City 
its unique character. He rightly counts on their 
loyal obedience to his probably unenforceable 
behests: their interest deserves the same con¬ 
sideration from him. 


BUS INI SS HI VII W 

Figures for Anglo-Isracl trade for the year 
ended December 31, 1965 show a slight increase 
in Israel exports to the UK. On the other hand 
UK exports to Israel reached a new record 
level in 1965. However, it must be pointed 
out that for the first time the figures issued by 
the Board of Trade for UK/Isracl trade include 
trade in diamonds, so that much of the increase 
shown in the official figures was related to the 
export of some £22 million worth of uncut 
diamonds to Israel, and the import of polished 
diamonds fiom Israel amounting to just over £4 
million. 

Citrus, citrus products, plywood, textile yarn, 
clothing and an ever-increasing variety of fruit 
and vegetables are no^ arriving in the UK from 
Israel. As in previous years the main exports 
from UK to Israel were made up of goods for 
heavy industry and capital equipment, with iron 
and steel products, non-ferrous metals and 
transport equipment as the principal items. At 
the present time there is a 2 to 1 balance in 
favour of UK exports, and the recent formation 
of the Committee for Export to Israel under 
the National Export Council will increase the 
flow of trade from this country. Israel is 
Britain's biggest customer in the Middle East 
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today 6nd f an Older rqtaftfr placed by Israel in 
British shipyards is one of the largest received 
here from any country since the war. Taking 
this into account the Board of Trade's proposal 
to restrict the entry of oocton textiles from Israel 
into Britain, which has excited much adverse 
comment in that country, is psychologically un¬ 
fortunate and needs re-consideration. The quan¬ 
tity at issue is minimal in terms of British trade 
but it is so important for Israel exporters to gain 
a footing for their products in Western markets 
that their seemingly arbitrary exclusion is bit¬ 
terly resented. I hope that second thoughts 
will prevail The Bank as in previous years has 
continued to foster all forms of trade between 
Israel and the UK and has co-operated with 
the Bank Leumi by the provision of credit 
facilities and all necessary information to those 
Arms engaged in it. It will work with both 
countries in their efforts to increase exports 
which are so vitul to each of them. 


STAFF 

It is once again my pleasure to express 
on behalf of the Board and the shareholders 
our gratitude to the Management and mem¬ 
bers of our staff for their devotion and 
zeal in a year of special difficulties in 
some respects but in which opportunities 
have been well taken. 

The ceport and accounts were adopted. 
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CREDIT COMMERCIAL 
DE FRANCE 

The Annual General Meeting for die year 
1965 of CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE 
FRANCE was held on ‘March 24th at the tegis* 
tered office, 103, Avenue des Champs-Elysdes, 
Paris, under the chairmanship of Mr Jacques 
Merlin. 

The effort undertaken, over the last few years, 
by CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE is 
beginning to show results. Thus, both the 
volume and the range of transactions increased 
markedly. The balance sheet, which for the first 
time exceeded Fr. 3,000 million—die total was 
Fr. 2,000 million at the end of 1962—reflects the 
extent of these activities. The increase in 
deposits, from one year to the other, amounts to 
16.41 per cent. On the other hand, credits 
have only increased within die limits of the 
Stabilisation Plan. 

The Financial Department developed its acti¬ 
vities in all fields and handled important in¬ 
creases in capital. However, the poor outlook 
of French and Foreign Stock Exchanges ren¬ 
dered more difficult, during the course of the 
year, the management of the investment funds 
and investment companies which the Bank 
administers. 

The development of the Bank's network con- 
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> tfnue^L- JjN# branches were opened and par* 
tjdpaiioifs pete taken up in other Bonks, 
among others Fimndus, formerly Banque de 
Qiamacft A Cic., Banque Pierre Brun A Ses 
Fils in MontpeHief and Banque Regionalc de 
L*Artois in Arras, 

Thu Combined activities of the Foreign 
Department and the" Department of Inter¬ 
national Financial Affairs enabled CREDIT 
COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE to play an in¬ 
creasing role outside France. Relations were 
established with the most important countries 
of Eastern Europe and the People's Republic of 
China. Together with some large industrial 
customers the Bank is now represented in 
Moscow. . 

. CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 
co-operated with Kredietbank S.A. Luxembour- 
geoise in an issue , of bonds on behalf of the 
Mexican Perietal Electricity, Commission. 

The transformation >of thf internal structure 
of the Bank continued in various sectors with 
the commi s8 fo ni ny‘ of the weir telecommunica¬ 
tions system and advantage was taken of all 
the resources of the Bank's electronic installa¬ 
tions. 

Net profits amounted to Ft. 9,024,000 as 
against Fr. 8,201,000 for the previous year. The 
Annual General Meeting adopted the reports, 
the accounts and the balance sheet for 1965 and 
approved the payment of a dividend of Fir. 4 
net as against Fr. 3.40 for the previous year. 


associated 

fisheries 

limited 



Lord Fraser of Allandar. D.L.. LL.O., Chairman of 

Associated Fisheries 1 muted mol us these points ‘n his 
statement m the annual report .ind .accounts for 1965 


a record year 


’I am pleased to be eble to report to Stockholders 
that last year, like the year before, was satisfactory 
for the company. The net profit before tax at 
£1.669.008 compered with £1.288.437 for the 
year before and. therefore, showed an increase of 
approximately 22%. The year 1964 was, by a 
narrow margin, the beet which the Group had 
achieved in its history and the year under review 
continued the trend with a decisive advance on 
previous years.* 

Government policy. ‘From the point of view of 
Government policy, the year has been unsatis¬ 
factory. .. .The contribution made by our fishing 
fleets to the balance of payments as well as to the 


diet of the population if very important and it is 
greatly to be hoped thet the uncertainties of the 
present time will quickly be dissipated/ 
Development. ‘During the year we successfully 
launched Our catering operation... it is making 
steady progress under excellent management.... 
We are actively pursuing new lines of develop¬ 
ment stemming principally from our connection 
with tho sea.... In pursuance of this general policy 
we are actively exploring the possibility of ex¬ 
tracting gravel from the sea bed and wo have 
completed studies on the transportation of special 
chemicals by sea which is a major worldwide 
development in tho shipping industry.... * 


Year ended 30th September 

GROUP PROFIT REPORE TAX 

Not profit after tax. Tax basts not comparable 
Group cash flow per 5/- ordinary share 

1888 

£1,888,008 

£1,278,416 

2/10 

1964 

£1,288,437 

£1,033,889 

2/1 

1963 

£776.374 

£504,000 

2/2 

Per share 

Recommended dividends per 5/- ordinary share 

40% 

32*% 

31% 

Made up of: ordinary dividends 

m 

30% 

26% 

special bonus dividends 

i% 

M 

5% 

Assets vslue per 6/- ordinary share 

i#r* 

19/1 

17/11 


Middle Market price at close of business on 4th March 1966 ^ 26/104 
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BRITISH STEEL 
CONSTRUCTIONS 
(Birmingham) LTD 
Record Profits 


'QQOs 

400 



IMS I 1963 I 1964 I IMS 

The Twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of British Steel Constructions (Birmingham) 
Limited was held on March 21st in London, 
Mr, Bernard J, Owen, Chairman, presiding. 

The following-are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year ended October 3L 1965 : 

I am pleased to report that the surplus on 
operations for the period under review amounts 
to £358,803. This maintains the progressive 
expansion of profits since the re-organisation oi 
the Board in 1961. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows net 
assets now amount to £1,270,298 (£667,299) 
whilst current assets exceed current liabilities by 
£756,559 (£483,9H2\ An interim dividend ol 


7 per cent has already been paid and your Board 
now recommends a final dividend of 8 per cent 
making a total of 15 per cent for the year (121 
per cent). 

Since mv last report, you will have received 
circulars or read Press statements giving details 
of nine carefully negotiated and selected acqui¬ 
sitions bv the Group during the year under 
review. With the consolidation of these acqui¬ 
sitions, an excellent order book for all companies 
in the Group and profits running ahead of those 
for the corresponding period last year, the cur¬ 
rent year promises to be one of further advance¬ 
ment. Subject to unforeseen circumstances, 
particularly further Governmental trade restric¬ 
tions especially on building and credit and the 
effects of a General Election, I feel confident in 
predicting that the dividend for the current 
year will be nor less than that now recommended 
by your Board for the past year. 

During the year there was the successful 
Rights Issue ol 686,877 shares at the advan¬ 
tageous price of 6s. 3d. per share, 97 per cent 
of which vis taken up-by shareholders and loan 
stockholders. 

The report w is adopted and an increase 
in the nut hi in cd capital to £3 million was 
approved. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY LIMITED 



REPORT 

1966 


PROFIT RtWKARY’ 

Group Profit before 

taxation. 90.4 76.0 

(•roup Profit after 

taxation. 47.6 35.7 

B A r\ Inteiest therein 42.2 31.7 

Relumed by Subsidiaries 22.3 16.5 

B A 1 Net Profit 

(including dividends 

from Subsidiaries) I |9.9 15.2 

Dividend* ■..I 14.5 J3 2 

GROUP MET ASSETS 414.7 287 7 

If i on would tike a copy of the Report 
A Account* tor tons and a topv of 
Sir Human Oppenheim' \ Sfteeth at the 
AnnuaI General Meeting, held on 
17th March . W6 6, please write to The 
Secretary at 7 Mdtbunh f London S.W.i 


I'xtracts from Sir Pam an Oppenheim's speech: 

Your ( ompany's history can itistly be described as an out¬ 
standing demonstration of the long-term benefits to the 
United Kingdom's balance of payments which result from 
investment abroad. 

In the year under review, the Company's net favourable 
contribution to the United Kingdom balance of payments, 
calculated by subtracting the total of expenditure on im¬ 
ports of raw materials and new overseas investments from 
the total income from div idciuls received, exports of manu¬ 
factured goods, machinery and supplies, and certain 
other sources, amounted to no less than £33.000,000. 

The upward trend of theCiroup sales lias continued since 
the end of last year and the total volume ol cigarette sales 
for the live months to I ebruury l%6 shows a satisfactory 
increase over the name months of the previous year. 

Present indications urc that, taking account of the 
further reduction to be expected in the U K. lax charge on 
the Company as distinct from its stuck holder*, BAT’s 
interest in the Group Net Profit dealt with in the Accounts 
of BAT and its U.K. Subsidiaries should be larger than 
last year. 

In determining the dividend policy we must take account 
of the qew tax system over a period of years and I cannot 
go further than to repeat i hat the board has reasonable 
expectations of being able to maintain the current rate of 
dividend.over the next lew years, subject to any change in 
the system or burden ol taxation, including that arising 
from the revision ol Double Taxation Treaties. 

Because of the provisions of Section 83 of the Finance 
Act 1965, the first interim dividend ha* been declared at 
the rate of I/I0d. gioss per 10/- unit of Ordinary Stock. 
It is the present inieiiiiomthai the second interim dividend, 
normally payable on the 30th September, will be at the 
rate of 8d. grosi. 
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REVERTEX LIMITED 

MR T. HARCOURT POWELL'S 
CONFIDENCE 

The forty-second Annual General Meeting of 
Revcrtex Limited was held on March 24th in 
London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, Mr T. Harcourt 
Powell: 

I can again report this year in a reasonably 
optimistic mood although our increase in profits 
before tax is not as great as it was last year. 
The improved figure after tax is largely'due to 
the change from Income and Profits Tax to 
Corporation Tax. # 

The group trading profit before tax iti the 
year to September 1965 was £688,112 as com¬ 
pared with £660,696 in the previous year (an 
increase of £27,416 or about 4 per cent) and the 
profit after tax attributable to Rcvertex Limited 
was £399,249 as compared with £325,172 in the 
previous year (an increase of £74,077 or about 
23 per cent). 

We have decided to recommend the 
same final dividend as last year, namely 12'. 
per cent less tax, making a total of 20 pet 
cent for the year. This dividend would absorb 
£191,936. 

We have had to contend with two main 
adverse factors in the last year, firstly the fierce 
paring of profit margins on our sales of natural 
latex concent rales, largely caused by a tem¬ 
porary glut of other concentrated Unices, and 
keener competition in synthetic emulsions with 
a similar effect on prolii margins. The tonnages 
of natural Inicx concentrates sold was, however, 
similar to that of the previous year, whereas la.n 
year we sold a larger tonnage of synthetic 
emulsions than in the previous year. 

A substantial increase in the tonnage of 
sviithcrii latex sold, coupled with the very 
eood results enjoyed by the South African 
company, hugely corrected the overall profit 
situation. 

Peering into the future is a particularly hazar¬ 
dous pastime at this momeru. All I can say is 
that we arc determined to maintain and to im¬ 
prove our position in the industries which we 
serve, and with whom our relations are excellent. 
Needless to say, we shall continue to extend the 
range of our products a9 opportunity offers, and. 
though there is every indication that profits are 
going tb be harder to earn, we face the future 
with confidence. 

New ventures : The Portuguese company has 
been formed, and the plant is being constructed 
It should be on stream towards the end of 
March 1966. 

The emulsion and compounding plants at our 
factory in Kluang (Central Johore) are now oper¬ 
ating, and customers for its products actively 
canvassed. Prospects seem encouraging. 

The Pakistan venture is being pursued, but 
tjiere is nothing furrffer to report at present. 

Exports: Wc exported from the United 
Kingdom or manufactured and sold abroad 46 
per cent of our total deliveries to 60 countries. 

Organisation: I reported to you last year 
that we were proposing to form a new wholly- 
owned subsidiary called Revertcx Sales Limited, 
and our reasons for doing so. This has now 
been done, and is working satisfactorily. 

We believe we can carry this group re¬ 
organisation further with advantage. 
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SICIG 


The thirty-second Annual General Meeting of Second Cnvent Garden Property 
Company Limited was held on March 18th in London, Sir Brian Mountain, Bart, (the 
Chairman), presiding. The Report and Accounts were received and total dividend of 10 per 
cent (same) was approved. The following information was given in the Accounts and 
Chairman's Review. 

PROM IS AND DIVIDENDS 

Net revenue from properties in the UK rose from £979,965 to £1,165,*01. Net income 
of UK companies, after providing for minority interests and taxation, rose from £117,403 to 
£131,113. Credit balance on Profit and Loss Account carried forward has been increased 
from £625,220 to £685,860. 

UK PROPLRIY DEVELOPMENT 

(a) Completed since the last report £1,450,000. 

(b) In course of construction £950,000. 

(c) Total held for or in course of development £3,270,000. 

NORIH AMERICAN INILRLSlS 

(a) Canada 

Construction of the IBM building should be finished by April 1966 and will complete 
the Place Ville Marie complex in Montreal, which will then comprise 2,800,000 net 
rentable square feet. We are confident that the complex will be fully rented during 
1966. 

Triton Shopping Centres Ltd., which owns the three shopping centres at Halifax, 
Vancouver and Toronto totalling over 1,500,000 square feet, is now fully financed on 
a long-term basis and is a considerable success. 

(b) United States of America 

Major changes during the year include the sale to Alcoa of the one-third interest in 
Century City, Los Angeles, and the interests in two developments at Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. Bank loans to subsidiary companies have been reduced by about $21m 
and the holding company’s share of guarantees has been reduced by £5,800,000. 

The values of the interests* in Alcoa Residences Inc. have been re-stated at a figure 
representing only the net cash investment in Senior Notes of that company made in 1965. 
This and rnher adjustments result in die book value of the investment in Nonh America 
being staled Jt £3,350,303. 


Ill V Al 11A I ION Ol UK ASM l\ 

The valuation ai September 30, 1965, disclosed an increase in the total value of 
UK properties of £6,092,013. 


HNANCIAI. Rl SOIIRCIS 

Bank overdrafts amounted to £2,540,000, which showed a decrease of £1,682,000 from 
the comparable figure at September 30, 1964. Of the original total ol £I0m 6‘, per cent 
First Mortgage Debenture Stock 1983/87, there now lemains £6,800,000 which can be 
issued between now and December 31, 1969. 

Nil *SM I POMI ION 

On the basis of the ligutc* shown in rhe balance sheet at September 30, 1965, the 
net asset position applicable to the nidin.iry shaie capital is as follows: — 

Equivalent per 
£ Ordinary Share 

UK assets, less all liabilities. 11,102,774 18s. '6d. 

Investment in CNAP . 3,350.303 5s. 7d. 


£14,453,077 24s. Id. 


PKOSPU IS AND DIVIDENDS 

In view of the steady improvement in the Company's position and its prospects generally 
for the future, dividends totalling nor less than 10 per cent less rax are forecast for the 
current year, of which an interim of 5 per cent was payable at rhe same rime as the final 
dividend of 6 per cent for 1965—on March 18, 1966. 


SECOND COVENT GARDEN PROPERTY COMPANY 

LIMITED 

LINDSAY HOUSE 

171 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON WC2 

COVent Garden 2781 


THE 

COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 

The LITERARY ESSAYS I VOLUMES I & II 
with an introduction by 
Sir William Haley, Editor of The Times 


"Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing 
Bagchot proud, and die enterprise is 
in no way out of scale. He is more 
than just highly readable. He should 
be read," 

The Times Literary Supplement 


"Bagehot's writings have for so long 
been enjoyed and esteemed by all 
sensible people, that it remains a 
mystery why he has never until now 
had full textual justice done to him.** 
John Raymond, Financial Tunes 


"We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. 
John-Stevas for giving us our first 
opportunity of studying the collected 
works of the finest essayist of the 
nineteenth century.’* 

Kingsley At art in, Punch 


"... everything in this noble edition 
does Bagchot proud—editing, anno¬ 
tation, index and printing.*' 

Kavwond Mortimer , 
The Sunday Times 


Price £5.0.0. for the set of two 
volumes, post tree by surface 
mail to any parr of the world 
except the U.S.A. and Philipp¬ 
ines where an edition published 
by the Harvard University Press 
is available. 

Further volumes will be published 
on completion as follows: 

HISTORICAL: VOLUME III 
political: volumes IV & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 

LETTERS & MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS: 
VOLUME VIII 

The Collected Works of Walter 
Bageliot arc obtainable only direct 
from: 
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APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see 

EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS LIMITED 
78 Wigmore Street, London, W.l. 

ACCOUNTANTS £1750—0500 

Executive Appointments Ltd. have been commissioned by a 
number of distinguished industrial and commercial companies 
to find qualified accountants for a wide variety of appointments 
requiring management, financial or co$t and works qualifica¬ 
tions. Salaries range from about £1,750 for recently qualified 
men up to £7,500 for group controllers and financial directors. 

Good pension schemes and, for senior appointments, company 
cars and other benefits. 

Candidates—a^ed up to 45 must be men of first-class educa¬ 
tion and ability. Industrial experience is desirable for the 
more senior positions. For recently qualified men training 
courses are available where necessary. Posts offered to success¬ 
ful candidates will generally be in the London area although 
there are several outstanding opportunities in the provinces. 

Only men of drive and ambition will be interviewed. (AA.581.) 
Please rtrlte briefly in strictest confidence to the Managing 
Director of EAL, quoting reference number. No identities 
divulged without permission. 


Universite de Lausanne 

Eeola dm haulm Atudm oommerclalm 
Far suite du dtefts du tltulalre de la ctuiire 

d* Economic D'Entreprlse 


et en ration du dAveloppement dr I'Koole. 
pluxleutn enaelgnemants Important s 
relevant de cette discipline soul it pnurvolr. 
L'entrfe en function powrall Intervenlr 
dls le IS ouiobre ISOS. 


Les person nex dlrireuso* de latre act© 
de candidature soul prtaen d'aflres.-ei louts 
offrea. avec curriculum vltue et 
publications, jusqu’uu 30 aviil 1060. au 
tflrerteur de 1'Ecole dea hautes Aimleh 
cotnineivln las. qul donuera Mir demunde 
tout# information afcesaalre. 

Adres*©: Frolt ‘dee Rentes etudes 

comineretulm. place de la Cat bed ml? 

1000 Lauwnne, fculase. 


University of Bristol 


Applluuttom uve invited lor one or mure 
posts of LECTURER I GRADE 11) in 
ACCOUNTING In rlie DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS, tenable from Auiiusl 1. IU80. 
Salary scale. Cl.400 to £3.506 par annum, 
with superannuation heneflta. InlUal salary 
according to ugft. qualifications and experience 
Candidates siiuijld be uraduaim In Economies 
or Coimrtrce and should in addition hold 
either a professional qualification In 
Accountancy or u timber degree specialising in 
Account kite or m Quantitative Techniques 
It is hoped to make one appolnunem from the 
last-named cutqyorv. Fuicher particulars 
may be obtained fiom tlu* Registrar. Senate 
Hou'-e. Bristol i. in whom applications should 
be linn m April L’.Jvd. 


Statist ical Analyst 

An lntfr«Kt.lnt vuranev occurs in our 
Pur«husin<i Depurtmen? tm u StsiM.iu.il 
Analyst whose main rosponiiliilinsa will 
be the ttialntennurc of reuurd'i lolaimi: 
to bniiflit -out component i und I’uhIu-l' 
price investigation. 

Ideally, applicants should have an 
engineering buck around combinert mm a 
ktinwiodte of esu'iniitiiK uud hiaiisiical 
techniques. 

Applications ftivins lull details of 
career to dute. should be addressed to ri»* 
ivruonnw Mamricr. Oiriluu Limited, 
Kinni* Road. Tysclfy, Birmingham ll. 
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The Uftrv^ty ,df j:WerpbBl. 

Chair ofBuiinms Stfyfte* 

i Tlie Council of the Unlvdnrtty tnvftbs •' -j 
applications lor ilia newly established 
! Cnnlr of Business Studies. The salary will 
I be within the range approved for professorial 
appolutnienta. 

} Farther panicuhun may be obtained tram 
I tlie undersigned, by whom twelve copies of 
an s pul lent Ion tone In the esse of overseas • 
candidates) should be received not later than i 
! April 3ft. IMS. Please quote Ref. No. RV/463. 

H. H. BURCHNALL. . 

Registrar. 


London Graduate School 
of Business Studies 


Mars Research Fellowship in 
Marketing 


Applications are invited tor appointment 
to a Mars Research Fellow-hip in 
Marketing, tenable for one or two years 
in the first instance. 

The successtul candidate, who should 
hold a university degree, will be expected 
to Initiate and carry through an approved 
research project In the marketing or 
market research Holds muler the general 
direction of the Professor of Marketing 
Salary within the iange £ 1,360 to 
£1,750 per annum. 

Applications, including a curriculum 
vitae and a synopsis of the proposed 
aieu of research, should be sent to 
The Hecretary. London Graduate School 
of Business studies. 30 Northumberland 
Avenue. London. W.C.2. by April 31. 1966 


| University of Southampton 

• Department of Commerce and 
i Accountancy 


Applications are invited for lao posts, as 
Lecturer or Assi-tunt Lecturer, otic in 
ACCOUNTANCY and one in COMMERCE. 
Candidates fur the Accountancy appointment 
should preferably hold a degree in ITounoraU s 
or Commerce and a professional qualification, 
but application* from persons otherwise 
qualified will be considered. Candidates 
should specify their hstomu within the 
ranee of Accountancy subjuota. Candidates 
for the Commerce appointment! should hold a 
degree and ure expocted to biBre an interest, 
in the field of Transport Economics or of 
Muimi’eiiierit Studies, Salary scales: 

Assistant Lcctuier. £1,050 x £79— £1,375, 
Lcctuicr, C 1.400 x £06— £2.606. Willi u 
merit bar at £2,165. F.SB.U^b 
Further particulur.x may be ubttui . 

Deputy Secretary. Tlie UnlvcrslBL:. 
Southampton, to whom applications (seven 
cople.. tin' United Kingdom applicants), 

Kivinu details ol 0'je. qualifications, a bncl 
ruriictihim vttuc and the names 


irlcrre'- should lie sent before Ap 


The University of Liverpool 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH IN MARKETING 


A team of O.R. analysts Is working on projects associated with the 
selling and distribution of the Company's range of petroleum products. 
The projects, originated on the initiative both of management and 
of the analysts, are currently using linear programming, heuristic 
programming, statistical and simulation techniques for their solution; 
at present tney Include Sales Allocation and Sales Prediction models, 
Product Distribution and Truck Scheduling models. To complete the 
team we are Intending to appoint a 

CHIEF ANALYST who will be a man of some 5 years' experience* 
probably In his late 20's or early 30'»i and capable of supervising 
the team of analysts and taking a positive irole in the formulation 
of new projects, 

O. IL ANALYSTS# men or women. wf|h O.R. experience seeking 
to develop either as specialists or info management positions. 

STATISTICIANS, men or women, wit! practical experience, able 
to provide statistical support for si wide variety of; projects 
including Market Research. * 


These positions are based in London but jvftl require some travelling 
within the UX, and occasionally to Europe. 

Application* should B M j NlM H ft y: 

' ftor (Bof. 2433/4), - 

am Company, Limited, 
iot# 

London, S.W.I. 



Applications are invited Air the pust of 
Lecturer or Assistant LvctuiiM m 
ECONOMIC HISTORY In the Department 
ui Economics. 

Tliu iiutliil salary will to within the range 
Cl.050- £1.650 per annum accuidlng to age. 
qualification* and experience. 

Applications, stating age and quaUftcattons, 
together with the names uf three raftteefi. 
should be sent to the Resistrur. from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, not 
later than April 5. 1906. Please quote 
Ret. Nu RV/407. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Government 

Applications are invited from good Honour* 
graduates with notching and r oqefilfth 
experience for the poet of LECTURER In 
GOVERNMENT. This appointment ts the 
second stage In the development of a Joint 

R wwimmnui of fMEArah Add UChUlKl of 

eraSuate studentaand members of staff 
between the Department afid the University 
of the West Indies. The scheme is Supported 
by tho Ministry of Overseas Development, 
and the appointment will to tor five years 
In the first instance. 

liclotf jvjjl M tosfhi ,on 

and' uncertain research?? & 

the Wcat Indies and lie taMea* ama. 

The tif« stage of llqTlctoiSe,JUttoiMnae 
of graduate students in ton tfirecetaUs. is 
l already in operation, and the Lecturer 

1 SS&S&nStMtae 

(subject to renew? plug F.S.5.U. and travel, 
aceommodattop (la the West Indies) and 
research expensH AppUoatton*> ahontt to 
sent not later man Atoll 2.1966, to the 
Roalalrar. the University, Manchester 13. . 

IpLJUatUn 1 ilia V b T j ^luif** r rn^ur/lri°* 


; STATISTICIAN 

The information department of 
the Group Marketing Division 
requires a statistician. Mathe¬ 
matics and Statistics at GjCE. 
“A” level. Age 23-25. Previous 
commercial experience desirable, 
not necessarily in the paper 
industry. Salary by negotiation. 
Apply in writing to: 
f. A. Stayt, Esq., 

Inveresk Paper Group, 

Clan House, 

19 Tudor Street, 

London, E.C.4. 


AN OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY arises 
for un experienced Journalist (30-40) who ' 
may also be on economist but must oertalnfi 
be well-versed in political and economic 
affair*, particularly In the agricultural and - 
food Industries, 'nils is a Job of high 
responsibility demanding clear thinking, 
high literary skill, and ability to comprehend 
complex lH.suea and form accurate Judgments 
A Ntlni.v tv mini unsu rale with the requlremant 
will be paid. Applv: The EdUor. Farm 
Journals Ltd.. 161-106 Fleet Street, 

London. K.O.4. 


exAcnr 


1. Career management i* a profeMgona] 
marketing opera lion which works tor 
Individual men of proven background 
in the xuhetJiiiiai lurihcr development 
of their careers. 

2. Career management i* solely relevant 
to men of dearcut, proven accomplish¬ 
ment already earning £3,000 at the very 
least und justifying a good deal more. 
Men who know that they have the 
mind to do a greater job. thus earn 
cominulugly greater rewards. 

3 . Career management K an amalgam 
of toots and tedutiqne* which, together, 
provide a sophist icuicd. flexible control 
oi planned career development for 
specific men. 

4. Based on thorough commercial 
intelligence and information, research, 
corporate search at top level, market¬ 
ing ami hard negotiation, career 
management works to prise out a, 
number ot concrete propositions worth 1 
the client's evaluation. 

5. Tough initial feasibility appraisal 
ensures that wc accept us clients only 
those men tor whom we confidently 
see appreciable results. 

6. Time is involved—an average of. 
six months to run a programme to 
successful conclusion. And cost. You, 
the individual client, pay the substan¬ 
tial advunce foe Involved. We do not 
work for companies—by working for 
skilled individuals we serve them 
properly and have a relationship with 
sound firms based on the calibre of 
men wc introduce and the thorough¬ 
ness of our service. 

7. The facta above should give an 
-explicit idea of what wc do. If this 
is immediately imerestintf to you as a 
serious possibility, write in confidential 
detail prompting a specific, thoughtful 
reply. If wc appear to have common 
ground wc will NUggCst a quiet meeting 
in London or Paris to pursue the possi¬ 
bilities. No commitment whatsoever is 
entailed by such meeting. Pull general 
information will alio be sent you. but 
we will not answer cursory enquiries. 
». There nrc no age. Technical or 
geographical barriers. For the Intelli¬ 
gent man of clcarcut managements 
technical or scientific skill, we can 
oft* a rdfcoped and tangible service. 

9. If you have bften reading our 
advertisement* for weeks—or years—, 
and “ thinking about ” writing to us 
fin it inday. At least we then know 
each other. 

DAVID HOME 

INTERNATIONAL 
CAREER MANAGEMENT- 

10. Square Henri Pate. Parla l0e. Francej 
Paris 637-06-02. (U K./ISTD: 010-331)' 
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Scottish Home and Health 
Department: Medical. 
Statistician 


Font in Edinburgh lor reqlBtered medioul 
mactjtloner (man of woman) with good 
knowledge of statistic.*. the standard being 
Ot>\'ond innr now required for D.P-H. 
si.itlfttical expeilonci* in public health. 
HDiriemiolovy. clinical trials, or operational 
n-tiori h an advantage. Experience in the 
j,c nt I'oinpuieib lor statistical purposes 
Oi sllflhli* 

I lie staves ful candidate a 111 work in the 
-i oinsh Hen Im Service Research and 
iiiteillgeiipc I’nn and in the oilier of the 

r. -flulstiai General lor Scotland. Duties 

,, warned with medical statistical advice on 
.u.iiieis ot vital .siatihlicH. public health, 

■ pidfimolmry ot noii-lnfeetlous disease, und 
iMH’iatloiiul research in rhe Scottish Health 

s. -iviceh. and uoik on piohletn* ot lecord 
I'nkuKr ,md dexHopmem ot linkage systems, 
iijipoitunities riven fm development of 
individual lines ol tesvarch. 


The abov? post is pensionable. Candidate 
muse be u;ied h( least 28. SUrtlna salary 
.1 2.260 nl age 28 to €3.414 at 40 or over 
mi possibly blither at 41 or over). Hcule 
maximum €3.80.1. Promotion prospects. 

Write to Civil Service Commission, 
suvlle Hmv, London. W.i. tor application 
huin, qtiolinr ; (> 6 . CloriiiiM date 
Api ’ | :??. mijfi 


University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF ADM1N1HTUA LION 

Lectureship Assistant Lectureships 

Applications ait* invited for tlie abov** 
posts from i|.u|iwt»*s with good honouis 
dealecs in nrimlnist mlion or in related 
subjects (fc a pullilri, philosophy, 

'•odolngy. indusliial relations) with 
relevant research and u-uchinn or 
industrial experience. The successful- 
candidates will be expected in participate 
in teurhinn umlei graduate courses in 
.ulmlnist.rai.lon which proceed to honouis 
tJouith yean level The posts oiler an 
opportunity lo take purl in the leaching 
and research woik in un expanding 
department in a tleld ol academic studies 
si'll relatively new to this count rv. 

Salary scale: Lectureships. £1,400- 
€2,80.4; Assistant Lectuieshipi, £ 1,080- 
1.1,278 per annum wlih FHK.tJ 

Further details and application foitns 
may be obtained rrom the Registrar. 
University ot Strathfhde. George Street, 
Glasgow. C.l 


BBC requires u PROGRAMME ORGANISER 
tor I he YUGOSLAV SECTION nt its External 
Services. Duties to plan. oiKani.se and Mil 
programmes in Spibo-Cmat and Slovene, and 
<o ‘lUpervlsr 'lie stall und ouiput of the 
Yugoslav Section F'ecniinJ iuinliilealloir*: 
nound political judgment and the experleme 
necessary to select and edit a wide range of 
programmes for u Yuuo'dnv audience and lo 
present them In a lively manner KnmvMue 
•if international utlalrs ipuiticularly in 
i elution to Yugoslavia) Good knowledge of 
Merho-Crout or ubllltv qmcklv to acquire it 
Capacity tor leadership and administrative 
ability In the economic n.-e ol resourc** 1 *. 
Desirable quulltlcatlons • brondcusuna or 
Journalistic experience Bused at Bush Hnuce. 
* v ' £2,315 (ina' 1 hi- hiaher it qu-illlli arioiis 

Mifll) x €1^5 €2‘i!N) max. pa 

_for application lorm (cncInsiTK 

aUdNsmd envelope and quoting reference 
lid G 426 .Kct ) to Appointments Department. 
BBC. London. W l. within five days. 


{ 


The University of Liverpool 

School of Business Management 

Applications are invited tor (he post of 
Assistant Direct in in the School of Business 
Management. 

The Initial solurv will be within the range 
£2.870- €3.250 pci annum accuiding to 
'itiuimc.iMons and expeilence. Applicants 
should have academic and professional 
MUuIJilratlons with adequate business 
experience 

Applications, staling age and qualifications, 
together with the names of three referees, 
diould be sent to the Reulsrrar, from whom 
further particulars innv be nbrained. not 
later than April 18 1086. Please quote 
Rnf. CV 4.43 *K 

University of Oxford 

Committee for Commonwealth Studies 

Applications are invited for the post of 
KESEAHOH OFFICER at Hie Institute of 
Common wealth Studies. The appointment 
•till normally be for three years with the 
possibility of an extension for a further 
r wo years. The holder will be required to 
itndeitake approved research in the Institute 
under the dli action of the Committee and 
i limited amount of teaching within the field 
«'f the ECONOMICS of developing territories, 
preferably with reference to Africa. The 
salary will be within the range ot £1.400 x 
£88 to £1.945, with membership of FB.S.U. 
it is hoped to fill the appointment with 
Meet from October 1. toa*. Applications, 
aivtng the names of (wo refereeershould reach 
* the Secretary, institute orCnmmnnweelth 
Hr■ idles. Queen EJI/ubetli Bouse. 21 St. Giles. 
Uxiurd, nor. lever than April 18 . 1886. 


Kenya Institute of 
Administration 

Applications are Invited lot the post of 

Lecturer in Accountancy 

io teach to professional level, mostly to 
! executive omcers of the Kenya Government. 

Candidates, who should be nationals of ilic 
1 tinned Kingdom or the republic f> * Ireland, 
j should be corporate members of an 
appropriate institute and have had 
i cimt.ideinbic leaching experience. 

Biliary L2.J61-€2.619 p a. Knnv to ihc . 
satiny tcale noverued by qualifications and 
, expeneuce. 

> The post is on contract for a pmod <»f 
1 liner veins in Ihc Dm instuiv e Graiuitv 
| ol 25 per cent, ol total emoluments po.\ul*le 
on Miiistactoiv completion of contraer • 

\ Education iillitwance.s, fief* *il lotul income 
i.ix. p.iv.tble in levpert of children s ; 

education Fire puvsHYCh. Fuini.shecl 
linu.dnu at imxteiute rental. Free mediial 
intention lnc«ane Tax at local rates. j 

• Fun her particulars and application forma 1 
obiuinablc Irom the Bccieluri. Council lor 
rechnu il Education and Training for 
, Overra* Countries. Eland House, Stm: Plate. j 
. Tondon. S.W.l. Please quote TFT/KIA 12 j 
Closing date ini receipt ot applications 
j April 28. rum. 


LIVERPOOL 

EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE 

Liverpool Regional College 
of Technology 


13m uni Street, Liverpool 1 

PRINCIPAL. S A. J. Paisniis. nfii.iLi'on ). 

M, I,Merit E . M.I Prori.E., MBIM 


, Requucri lot .September 1, 1%0. 

ID'PAR TMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
I ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL STUDIES 

! I'nsl l'!),‘iSQ Lecturer in Lair 

fiiml'il.iic 1 ' who v.oh in teach law in a wider 
, sitin' .is h ncccssaiv pait ul Hit* rr.iininn ol 
I Itiiiiiu-rc-iiiein uie lnviteil jnr the above post 
A I'.milldaie with a background In mdirctilal 
ui iiiuiitime law could be most useluliv 
eniptoved in the Department aRhuugh 
1 someone wlili other fields ol lenal expei if nee 
would ul.su be considered. 

Applicants lor ill 1-1 pp^t must possess a 
ili i**i* .m<( preferublv an LL B. Tcwrlumi 
espeilence is deniable but not essential 
I’ll- siicif i.stul candldaLe will be lequlied 
to tench a bioHd runge ot leual topics to 
• students in Post Higher National Certificate 
i :tnd Di’wrce Courses ollerod lr the Collcgr 
lie \mII in* cypcftcd to develop and m ■mdse 
v -.hoir posi-ur.idiiiife couraes. The leseaich 
. :nterc*Hiti ol the candidate will be a<lively 
led bv the Department. 

SM AHY faHtiirvr, €1.875 in €2,140 pci 
m iu u 

Apulu .limn rouns and ruiihcr puriii Dims 
• nil I).: obtained Irom the Dneeim rj| 

, 1 (liii'.iilon. 14 Sm TIioidj*. Sued Llve:puol ] 

on ici'eipt uf an addressed foolscap envelope 
R min completed lornw to the Piuuipal 
(it ilie College not laler limn Apr.l 12 I'ldrt 
THOMAS 41KF1? 

Town f’l**ik 


University of Glasgow 

Institute oj Latin American Studies 

App'u,iiurns me invited for u Resemch 
Fellowship m Latin Ameiicnn Studies tenable 
'n one ol tin: Depart menu of Hispunic 
.Studies. History. Geonraphy, Economics. • 

Pulp'd mid StvinlOTV. j 

The .ippumtment may be made at mnun 
, **'v**1 ,ii ti syinrv of not moie Hum £1 8t‘0 ’ 

pci annum m- at lunior level at not lest 
■ Inin €1 2IMI per Hnnurn, logether with ! 

FS.SU pi uvlsloii 1 

i Candidates need not neces.saillv have 1 

worked preciously m thp Held of I^niin J 

Aiiieiiciin Siudies but they should be 
| mud umes with good honours dew res who 
. wish lo spei la Use In Ihift field. i 

Die Fallow will be icquired to pursue an 
upprcned pinmamine uf research and to 
assl.i in Hie .(endemic work of the Instiiute | 
Applications (eight copies) should be 
lodged, nut late) Hum April 13. lOdtJ. with ; 
Hie unde! signed, from whom fin liter I 

: pHinciiiuis mas be obtained. 

! ROBT. T HUTCHFRON. 

, Sei-rehm of the Unheisltv (iuuit 

| The University of Liverpool 

Centre tor Latin American Studies 


Applications are invited for the pu*i of 
Research Fellow in lad in Ameucmi 3'udiea 
from suitably qualified graduated In 
Fronuinlcs. OeogiHphy, Hispanic Studies, 
Modern History, and Political Theory und 
institutions. The successful applicant will 
be attached to the appropriate Department 
a ti ions ihow associated with the Centtc lot 
Latin American SLudies established as 
iccotniUtftlded by the F'uny Report. Pievions 
specialisation in Latin Ainencnn nuid.es .s 
not necessarily rwiuired. 

Biliary litnge £700-.£1,390 per annum. The 
initial salary will be within this nuige 
uccmdlng to qualifleations and experience. 

The successful candldufe will take up his 
appointment on Jjly 1. 1960. or as soon as 
can be arranged thereafter. 

Applications, stating age. qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of three 
referees, should be received not later than 
April 1C. 1966. by the Regiqtrai. The 
Univeislly, Liverpool .1. from whom fin her 
pmiiculniH may be obtained. Please quote 
Kel CV/442 E 
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A candidate's identity will not he disclosed unless 
he gives penuiwiutt after a confidential discussion. 


Export Management Two appointments 

A blue chip company, muking and selling industrial products, 
requires a Manager to he responsible foi a group of markets 
wnh a turnover of up io £1 million. The appointment, 
Kised in the Norih West, will involve some throe months’ 
overseas travel each year. Candidates must have had several 
wars’ responsible export sales experience, preferably in u 
held such as industrial textiles, plastics or engineering 
components. A qualification in chemical or mechanical 
engineering is de.snable: a first hand knowledge of the 
Scandinavian, African or Near Eastern markets would be 
particularly relevant. Salary will be negotiable, but candi¬ 
dates, age 30 to 38. may already be earning around £2,500. 
t he company also has a vacancy for a Younger Man wishing 
to make a career in export selling. The ideal candidate, 
age 25 to 30, would be a graduate engineer with industrial 
sales experience (not necessarily overseas). He would work 
with a manager responsible for certain territories, and would 
undertake some overseas visits from an early stage. Initial 
salary- around £1.500. 

Please write to P D. Burn ford, giving a brief rOsumtf of your 
career and quoting S.74X3, and slating how each requirement 
is met. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRATTON STREET LONDON W1 


EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT 

Required by well-known We»t Country firm of ipcciaiitc publishers with a world-wide 
reputation in the field of international affairs. 

Applicants should possess a scholarly outlook, an analytical mind, an ability for speedy 
wo* k, and ,i gift of well-balanced precis-writing. A flair for fact-finding research and a 
detailed knowledge of political and economic affairs are essential. Good reading know¬ 
ledge ol Piruch and/or other Furopean languages an advantage. Age around 30 yoers. 

Applications, giving full particulars including salary expectations, should bo 
submitted, in confidonco, to : 

BOX 1998 


© 


MARKET RESEARCH 

Girling Limited have the following vacancie,:- 

ASSISTANT TO MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 

The portion is concerned with the gathering end anelvemg of data 
appertaining to the Motor Industry, and Involves a great deal of 
contact with the major vehicle manufacturers. The Assistant is 
expected to conduct Investigations .Into new and oxtstmg markets 
with a minimum of supervision and to maintain relations at all 
levels with outside organisations. Tilt work entails some travel within 
the United Kingdom. 

In addition the successful applicant will be encouraged to undertake 
research into forecasting methods add allied subjects- 
The Job requirements are a good degree in Economics with a tune 
experience of market research either with a vehicle manufacturer or 
engineering company. 

SALES FORECASTING PLANNER 

This position involves the preparation of long and short term foracasts 
for the sale of the Company's products. These will be prepared within 
the overall framework of forecasts prepared by the Market Research 
section but the planner win be exiweted to contribute to the study 
of forecasting methods continuously undertaken within Lhp section 
and will liaise with other planning functions. 

Applicants should hold two "A" level passes, one of which should 
be mathematics. Experience, although desirable, is not essential as 
full training will be given. 

Applications, giving dttalls of carter to date, should be addressed 
to The Personnel Manager, 

GIRLING LIMITED 

Kings Road, Tyaalev. Birmingham. 11. 
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Huddersfield College of 
Technology 

Principal; Dr. W. E. Scott, M B.ff. 

Department of Business ami 
Management Studies 

Applications are Invited tot the pot of 
LKCTnKJRK IN WORK STUDY toolicunjs 
should be well qualified In work stuflv and 
lipve qkxk) practical expel ience. Includin'! 

<>ne of tne PMTS eystenu*. Horn*; tiutn:n^ 
experience desirable. Consulting work 
uvallubte (or ftuUeble candidate. 

Salary (Burnham Scale): E 1.870 to 
£ 2.140 p.a 

Fauna at aonhostlnn and further particulars 
obThmable from the Principal to .\iiom 
eppHchtlouK *l\oukl be returned without dole*, 
quoi* Ref S3.» 

H. OTIAY. 
Clerk ip Hi* Governor* 



ooflfll 
£1.7' 

wttn___ 

pppojntmebl wlU be t 
person appointed will 

in lehrurcn in dentn -41 


MURAL INDUSTRIES LOAN FUND mvlies 
uppllcaiion* lor poet o( Director. Tin- Fund 
administers loan*. nOOncnd by Treasury. in 
Ntnall nitrldeim* In runil areas and cnuniry 
towns. Ottoe Will be lit Oheam, Surrev. 

Applicants nhotiM have firMt-dacR 
adi III nisi rati ve SplUtY. ffcpeftonre of buxines* 
laanaaamekit ana active inter* «t tn social 
and economic pnMwi of the countryside 
also denim hie. 

Salary £3.'10ft x £100 lo £3.MA Leave, 
etc . linked to Olvtl Service conditions. 
Contributory superannuation. 

Further particulars ahd sppHraDnn lorin 
from Secretory. -RILF, 30 ffadroitl 
ti<itiMie. WG1. 


OKA DU ATE (man 1 wunted lot weekly 
msgaxtue dealing with Alrlca Journal)-dir 
experience helpful. JCnnwledae French 
eawntlal. Jfl» initially dogsbody but 
uotiMfdOm hie prospects specialist) tl»u navel 


Hatfield College of 
Technology 

Accounting 

Appoint men I of two 

Lecturers 

Salary £1.070-£3.14* 

Write to Registrar Hat field. IfoM 

APPLICATIONS are Jnvtied lot the bum •»! 

S b Assistant in the DepaUmenT of 
uml Economies. The appointment 
for two mars to carry out a studv 
ol the uae of oontemote in horticultural 
co-operative marketing. The sulurv will be 
between tl.m and «1.900 per annum. 
Applicant.* should possess a Degree in 
Economics. Law, Horticulture or Agm-tiltuie 
and hliould send particulars ol their 
quallttcatlonN. together with the names or 
two referees, to the As-natani Ruimu 
I Personnel 1 . University of Reading. lii-mlnus. 
not la*ei limn April 33 1006 


WRITER 

Esso Petroleum Company. 
Limited. has a vacancy in its 
Public Affairs Department for 
an established writer of real 
talent to Assist jn the prepAra- 
tion of material for the 
Company's non - technical 
publications. 

Applicants should have con¬ 
siderable writing experience and 
be prepared to show published 
work. 

A flair for writing will be 
considered more important 
than technical knowledge or 
industrial experience. 

This is a senior appointment 
with an appropriate salary. 

Applications should be 
addicssed to: 

A. Drink water 
(Ref. 2440k 
Esso Petroleum 
Company. Limited. 
ESso House. 

Victoria Street. 
London. $.W«f. 




THE _ __ 

--ULATION and social 

t. (a eppolttt n research 
..bflt 1.M*. The 
kf.y rill be In thr ran -c nf 
“ (at pi-annt under levirv). 

-88 .. the 

_ .hrev ve;i it; The 
III W e\0«!'<1 emaur 

.... _ n/iaph! Iiul mlal 

structural hlnrur.\. Kxperumcc in the 
prepsiatlf/n ol (!«<[« lor cwupuu-i p'o. .visin' 
vould b« )U\ udvantuge. lh.iu li u»r e -rniMl 
Candida 1 r. -lwmld send five fyuied ol tin 
tippllf.ition :«p,fif}inu lUcl< fnjnuT Atloui. and 
lyWS frl idARii. vv: . either tn Mr Ij> -Icit 
5? Tunu: College. 01 tn Dr. E A. Wnglm al 
T , fterlKni;-r. h\ M.n 7tli 


Massey University 
of Manawatu 

PALMERflTON NORTH NI'W /.VAIANl) 

Lecturei Semin- Ia'cIum in 
Economies 

Appllt'MlHMlh .lie IU\)UfJ fm the 

above-mentioned position IT be fn.M 
Professor of Economic#. Di. I A Mrl>.»u*-.|i. 
will take up lu< rluDe.* in M*,. ul this frai ) 
BuU»r> 

Lecturer £ 1.3TO- £ 3 .uuu \> a (v «: KMI 1 

Senior Lecturer »:3.1U0* fj.fioo p u < \ 1 : ioi»i 
Further details uf tlie pnaltton curl at the 
UnlvorHt.v may bi> obtained from tin* 
AwootHtlon of Omnmnnwealth nmvu 
(gruoL-h OWofli. Mnilbmou*(ii llou-.f. Pull 
Mull. London, H.WM. or from thr IU'minIi ii 
of the Univorftltj' 

Appllaaluiiut <-toHfl. in N»*^ />ruli«nd nnl 
London. «n Mas 6. IMW 

SHIVER THE TlMnKR Qunl.li^l loi«Mm 
nmlcd for work in Ntacrln. tihuim the 
Uiunbbi, Malawi. Sierra Leone, etc . lot :< 
jrenr from next Seubotntiev. Oiuchmteh und 
profeaxlonnlly qimllllod vnliintuuH> of r\eiy 
Nort are wanted by Voluntary Heivu-r oversus 
3 Hunovn Street. W 1 


Edinburgh Corporation Education 
Department 

Administrative Assistant 

A young graduate, mule 01 lemnle. 
preferably with alt honour* demee In 
Htatletlae. mathemutics or economic j-. 
requited tijf Die Project Development 
Section of the Education Department 
Final yoat gfudenta who will qtiultfy in 
the Mimmer nf l'NM may apply. 

The work Includes the piepnintion of 
short and long term population forroust 
and the interpretation of their slKnUIrmtci* 
in the planning of the odurnttnnul 
building programme foi the Oily of 
vkllnburgh A now eyntem of lot coast m ( 
liae been Introduced based on (he use of 
an Gnrllfth Meetrle Leo Marconi Hyetem 4 
Model 60 computer to be lnstiilleri by the 
Corporarti.n in llifiT Thi-. Murk 1 :, kHII m 
Ur earh *tr»»«es and theie cxi^i.*» untiinlt< ii 
tfoope foi further development 
The Rulnry ollered will be in tli<* iunje 
C750 tn £1.1130. with ptaxpcct' of 
promotion. 

Appllnitlon forms, iriurm.bl-* hv 

Apnl 18th. may be obtained irom Uie 
Director of Fducatlnn. St. otic* Rtroei. 
Kdlnbuitth l 


Macquarie University 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

Chair of Accountancy and Business 

Studies 

In Tne Sehvol of Economic and 
financial Studies 

I AppUeatlona are invited for appoint mem tn 
1 the Cliuli of Accounting and Busliiesn Studio 
, Candida tee must have Die highest 
| ((UallAeaUone tn accountancy, and intccsts in 
economic*, mathematics and or other rcluted 
fleldg tn their application to modern 
manauement studiee. 

Protensor K. R. Edwards han been appointed 
Profeasor of Economics in the School of 
Ropnomto and Financial Brudlee and. for an 
initial period. Head of the School, 
j Salary for the Chair will be tAlO.400 
per annum. 

! Yt la hoped that the successful applicant 
1 will be able to take tb the appointment n<»» 
later than tlie beginnmo of 1W7. 

The University reserves the right to Ml 
any position by invitation. 

The University eommenced poatcraduate 
teiichlng this year and elans >0 begin 

for” the' enrolment of T&.OW mtdeiybiduAt 
within a period of 10 years thereafter. 
Provision will be made for the teaching of 
part-tune and external students. . . 

Further details of the reeponiiblllileR of the 
position, toesther with lnformaUQu 
eoncerntng the academic prgenliation of the 
University, conditions pf appolnUnent 
including supenuuntetlon. housing scheme. 

KBmmrje OiUjUtm ty, .?»«<■• 

UmAAMM liiol rolls ngd 

i>! W' IWFlriW; ''' 1 ' “ - 


l Univei-sity of Birmingham 


Faculty of Commerce and Social 
Science 

Application*, ure Invited fimn craduutes for 
:lic purd ol KOMUtrcIi Associate In the 
Depart mem ol Rt'imometrleK and Social 
rttatiMlca. The uppointmem if for one yea 
in the Tim instancf with n nuMRtblllt.y ol 
iSIfilkL Wary, uocordlnx to age and 
e\p«*i ivni-a. In tho range of C 8A0-<: 1.270. 
phi.*- P 88,17 ApplbiaHun:. (tlire. copies), 
moulding the namus ol two referacR and a 
• uirlruliim vitae, should be Rent to the 
AsRlKtant Hevistrnr. FanilE of Commeroe Htid 
Moi lal Science. University ol airinlnghem. 

Ftn nln'rliitm 15 from whom fuitlici 
p.u tlruliiirv tnuv he obtnInert, to orrlvc not 
l*i 1 -I Hmn Ap^il 16, 1000 


Leading City Merchant 
Bankers 

HEW I Hi A YOUNG 

Investment Analyst 

l*V)R THKIR RPSEARfMI DEPARTMENT 

IV-h , ion ol 11 flo”ico In f ionointcs 01 a 
nunliii • it ion in Ac.*oum*.iiii*j dcKlrable 
and bnoulcdpc of u Emopi.ui language. 
piiiHriilnrly French, an wdvani«FC. 

f7iinili(lnt^ po^rf-slnc aome expeileoi— 
in tiit'il* 1 h’ut work would be preferred 
mid nppUitnftons, giving DRrtlnulurs of 
n re. edtioutlon. Qualification*; and 
c\p *rl**nf , e Rhnnld be nddro:ired to 
Bo\ I<:T /,, I8 c'o Hun nay Houm*. Olaik'.** 
IM.iep, london. E.C.2 


for further 

announcements 

see pages 1288 to 1291 
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Information and 
Publications Officer 

Thi> National Riiro:ni foi Cooperation in 
Child Guru invite* applications lor this 
n«*'ic»*estnd pout. Ability to write lUcUUv 
nnrt intemt in building up aft iiitormal|«aui 
tffteiitnenmbn service essootiul. Csudtdit^ 

■ hoiilil hive a sound bi'fkvround in one 
(lie Is 1 atlf.ut-on Aye between 30 ulld 46 

Salary wil* t !.000 to £1,000 p.n.; 

•/•potnrment possible above the minimum 
rurtli»r detallR from Dlt’rtnr, N.B.C.C.O., 
8i|im , London, W 1 


. University of New South 
Wales 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
Department of Economic Statistics 
School of Economics 

ApplUwtum* are invited ioi appointment lu 
Hu* it hove-mentioned position. 

Salary. Lecturer. 4A4.900 range fA6.340 per 
annum. Senior Lecuiier. 6AO.0OO range 
4A7.600 per annum. Ounwiouolng 
will be ucvordlnii to «junllllcatIon** .md 
experience 

Appllr.mt.'s uniat liuve a dialinguialird 
ai .ideinu record and hate hud mmc evjwnwuce 
hi tciM'lmvj mid In re*.eiirli 

The lucpewful applicant will tenrli atudentx 
run iiit iuu In xtutlatlcs In Die Sr liool of 
KeniioiitlcN ul both the pass and linnmir* level 
and siiperrlre puaterndunte Ktudp.nts. Re 
will also be expected to pursue hia own 
re.->e.«ivli. for which grant* ittc avitlluble 
whcie nrcehhaiy 

Detail* of appointment. Including 
.superannuation, study leave and Iiouhmk 
scheme, nmy be obtnlnerl from tlie 
Ai-Rriclutlon ol Common w mill Ii unlvei sines 
(Hivm-h Officet. Marlborough Hnuoe, Pull 
Mull London. 8 W.l. 

AppllcuHons close lirAiiRiralta nud * 
Liindmi. on April 14. IPHH. 


University of Otago 

DUNEDIN. NEW ZEALAND 

Lecturer ur Senior Lecturer in 
Commerce 

Application* axe Invited foi Die position or 
Lecturer or Senior Lecturer in the Fucuhy of 
Commerce. The candidate should be 
academically competent in modern method* 
of management with special interest and 
quallfleaDon In organisation theory or 
quantitative methods. The post should 
provide partteulitfy rewarding opportunities 
for a candidate willing to develop major 
courses at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels tn Bust At i Policy ov in Produetlcsi 
Management. 


The Unlreielty Opunrll would expect 
prove a request thr permission to uni 
ignited amount of oqtalde eoneuRtof 


The 
api 


_ to 

undertake 
‘ ig work 


Salary ran 
annum depot 

earlier starting Bald 


from per 

H on ouaHAcattons ami 

* ■-— - ^uired to 

but an 



Croydon (London Borough of * 

LDUUA riON nOMMlTTEE 

Ci oydon Tech nit al College 

t'HutlnUi. (hoydon. 

Pilnripal. D. A. Oic-'ii M HE B tic.. MM 
^pplkiit'onx -ire lnrlf***i fm ihc 
iiiidvimenlioiiiil full-time MiinoiMimcnis m 
Mm Dcparfmciit <it nn-lnc**.s Si ikIIch sh from 
W'-iiiainwr 1. mcti 


1 A Mculbi f.cclii im In F**nn(itnica With 
statistic:;. 

\ I^wiq.’cr In Kcraioiul"K and Economic 
Hint or j 

.1 I’wo Ta*:*tuvni in Aci iitintuncy 
4 4 Lri'lurr.i in Lfiiul 8ub|ci*th 

b. A Lrclurci In Huiiiun Wulatlons 

Apnlinunt^ sliuiiid lie :u".i<lemlcu!l> and/or 
i>: ofnKSlonslly Q null Ac J. and atumld iiave 
liuil biisInesR and pome toaclrinc experience 
rho*c* nppolntinantH are primarily In 
connection vlrh flie courses foi (lie Diploma 
in Management Studies, for the National 
(,’eirlllf'Hkltf und Diploma In UuhImcm rtfudic 1 ;. 
h ml tru (he external B.Sc. (Economics} degice 
of (li« Util varsity of London. 

l'urihci pnvtionluvi amt forms ol epplloatlon 
should lie obtained from the Chief Educallou 
OfUeur. EdiKMtlrm Offico.*). Second Floor, 

23 Park Street. Croydon, Srnrey, and when 
completed xhnukl be raturnod to the Prlnglpw. 
at the College not lutor than 14 days from 
(he appearance of thl* art vert !t einent 


i The London School of 
| Economics and Political 


Science 

Applications ure invited tor appointment 
\ from Oetober 1, IMG. In the Department of 
I Social Science und Adminlslration to u normai 
J AHsIstaiU TidoturoMhlp. or to a taiunprary 
1 fjectureahlp nr Asslatant LectureHlilp, for on»* 
1 year only. Candidates should Indicate their 
* sptHilal Held uf interest. Tlie prosom salary 
.veals (which Is under review) for Lecturers l** 
E 1,400 X £80—£3,165; theieottor. Mlbject to 
review, x £85 -£3.000 a year, plu*; £00 a 
v cai* Loudon Allowance; and for Assistant 
Lecturers £1.000 x £70—£1.278 a year, plu.. 
EGO a yeai London Alloxvanoo. with 
MiperaunuiUUin ben oil (.* In both cows, in 
.'.'-.-.easing the slartlnv salary, confident lion 
•i ill lie gi\mi to and expcrlunce. 

Appltcuttons. with the naineb of three 
. referees, xhotilrt be racolvud not later than 
April 18. 1»GQ. bv the Assistant Secretary, 
London School ul Economics and Politic®! 

Sell*ncc. Hoilifhton Rlreet. Loudon, W.C.3. 
fimn whom application lunn.< and further 
pfirtlcul irs inu> lu* obtained 


BUSINESS 

AND 

PERSONAL 


Application! close. In New Zealand and 
London, on July 18. IM#. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 

(Incorporated In Cunada with IlinUrd 
liability) 

NOTICE TO SHAREUOLDLH8 

Thr filgbtv-flfth Annual General Meeting of 
the Shareholdeis of this Company, for the 
election of Dlreetora to take the place* of the 
retiring Dlreetora and for the transaction of < 
business generally, will be held on Wednesday, 
the fourtlitflay of May next, at the principal 
office of tlil Company, at Muntronl. at 
twelve o’clock noon (daylight saving Dm#, 
if operative). 

The Ordinary Stock Transfer Books will be 
cloaed in Montreal, Toronto. Vancouver. 

New York and London at J.W p.m. on 
Tuesday. Die twelfth (toy of AprU lMe. 

The Preference Stock Books wUl be ekoed to 
Montreal, Toronto. Vancouver, and London 
at the seme time. 

All books will be re-opened on Thursday, the 
Tilth day of May. lDM. 

S3: 


Montreal. Msroti 10. IMS 
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AAV ILK BOW GLOTHS8. Oohoollid nort 
orders direct from eminent tellors Including 
p. Q. Anderson. Benson A Ologg. Huntsmen, 
Kllgour it French, ete. Bults, evercoets from 
12 «ns. REORNT DRESS 00. (2nd Floor lift), 
14 Dover Street. Piccadilly, London, W.|. 
HVDe Park 7180. • 


“ The Use of the United 
Kingdom’s Capital 
Resources ” 

by Simon Bewlay, M.A. 

This study sets out the results of 
an investigation into the use of 
capital resources in public and 

C rivate industry, analysed on the 
asis of the return oil capital 
employed. its tables provide 
useful reference material for any 
student of the comparative 
economics of the public and 
private sectors. 

Aim& of lndu.sfiy, 5 Plough Place, 
Fetter Lane. London, E.C.4. 

3s. 6d. 


Incorporated Secretaries’ 
Qualifying Examinations 


are HELD each JUNK and DECEMBER 
at 85 conUea In U.K. and ovursena 
Copy of ny]tabus and details regarding 
membership may be obtained from: 
The Secretary-Oeneral. The Corporation 
of secretaries, ' Devonshire House. 
13 Devonshire Street. London. W.i. 


TRAVEL 


HOLIDAY FLATS IN SPAIN, 

Conks have arranged 14 day* holidays 
in Quality Hals on the Coua Drava and 
Covtu Dora da. Travel by air or own 
car. prices from about £-to per person. 
Kciuns include Palamos, Plays dc Aro, 
S'Agaro, Tossa and Llorct de Mar, 
lll.iucs. Caldcias, Sitgcs, Calafelt and 
Cambrilx. Call at any office Or write 
stating which resort and type of travel 
interests you to THOS COOK t SON. 
no (ZY/C/RO), Berkeley Street. 
London. W.J. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


University of Glasgow 

A/ii no genic n t St udies 

ApplicitiUinR are Invited for the next* 
rW::mdu:iie Diploma Course In Mun.i^cmcnt 
MMidles wli.nh slKrth In October, 1006 As 
well as .such basic Mibjecls ns Kronointeu. 
Accountancy, industrial Relations and 
Fayrhology. the course Includes a treatment of 
Personnel Management, Marketlng. StulUica. 
Operatlonnl Rcricurch and the Businena 
Annllrnrlnm of Computers. 

Applications will be considered from 
Kiailuatfs oi any backffround Ihnunh Science, 
Kn ;iiicimIdk and Kcennmlrs are preferred. 

Tttdusn In 1 experience though desirable is not 
considered essential far this ooum*. 
Non-cradunies with an equivalent 
qua! Meat ton will be considered If this is j 
warranted by iliolr industrial experience. 

. The science Research Council has accepted 
Mils murse an suitable for the nwaid of 
Advaru'od Coui.se Studentships so that 
< iitidnlales with an Honours degree in Kvitmce 
or KiiviioAilng may be considered for such 
nri Award. 

Fuither details and nppluutum ii.imt tnuy 
be (Mamed bv writing to: 

The Sonrerary, 

Manii*jonn*nt flf '-.lies, 

Tjiiivm'sltv it t cila.sgow, 

Gl«i-:iow. Wa. 

For further 

announcements 

see pages 1288 to 1290 

Home Study Courses 
8 ..Sr*. (Bcon.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the Unlveistty 
of Linndon. Also Accountancy, Hemetmy.shln. 
[**> Costing, Banking. Insurance, 

Marketing. G.G.E., and many (non-exam > 
eotirses in business subjects including the 
new ^stockbrokers' and fltock Jobbers' course 
Write today for oetixlls or advice, stating 
objects in which Interested to 

Metropolitan College 

i Dept. 00/3). fit Albans, 

«rr call aI. :in Queen Vietorla Siicet. 

London. K.C 4 City 6874. 

(Founded | <mq f 


University of Bristol 

The Depaitment or Economics invites 
applications tor advanced study coin ■«;» In 

NATIONAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 
MICROECONOMIC DECISION MAKING 
Tl^coursos^ which October, 1868, 


!■ M WMIdl Hguu i i i.#i. wwiJi, 

trill mat one year for mutably quillflcd 
candidates. and will lead to the degree el 
M.8e. In the Social Sciences. MiplTfonUi 
should wine in the flrst iiwtunre to the 
Reglimr, Senate House, Tyi ‘ 

Brletol J. 


louse, Tyndall Avenue. 


THE 

LOHDON GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF BUSIHESS STORIES 

Tlio fust poxt-gradii.itc programme 
in business studies at the London 
Business School will start on 
September 28, 1966, 

This in n n\o-ycar proguimmc 
open to those, with an honouis 
degiec granted by a iccogmVd 
iiimerxity or an equivalent quali¬ 
fication. who are in (crested in a 
caicci in business nianagemcni. 
Lxciuption fioni (he lirst year of 
ilk* programme may be granted to 
suitably qualified students. The 
prog i am me leads to the degree or 
M.Sc. af the University of London. 
The closing dale for applications 
w May 1, 1966. 

Ilie prospectus and application 

form* art. ivailsKs ThT 

Regf.si i a f, London Graduate 
School of Business Studies. 
28 Northumberland Avenue, 
London. W.C.2. 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AHO AFRICAN STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, W.C.1 

BURSARIES 

Sewihiml Course fur Muster's Degree in Area Studies 19M-»7 

Applications arc invited for the academic year 1 %fr(>7 for Iwrsai ics 
of the value ot £300 plus rcmiviton of Ices, payable to candidates for 
the proposed one-yearMatter's degree in Area Studies, the com* 
5? , be .?V*? J to."! «( the following areas: Attica, 

Near «a«l Middle.East, South Am. Saudi East, Asia. Candidates may 
5fiS? lW i° or J* 11 *® 9* }*■* following subjects where available: 
A Wnro pology. Economic History. Economics. Geography. History. 
nrwff U > 0 "-i f W»‘. Uw ’ . -rKwtwo. Music. Political Science. 
Kcll glous Studies, Sociology. Details about method of application, 
and further information about the course* offerod, can be obtained 
tram the Kegigtran- Ooamg data for applications May 2, INi, 



Not avatyona can land a hand on the slipway, but 
your help is ntcdsd svsrytims s life-boat Is 
launchsd.Thf s ssrvlcs dspsnds sntfrsly upon your 
voluntary support and ralisa on your donations. 

Octillions and Itgcckt to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL UFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 6R0SVEN0R GARDENS • LONDON • S.W.1. 

nassurar: Hit Outs of Narthumbtrkni, KS. Sterility: SttrSn, Wherkw, gjg. 

RNLI 


Our history 
of 

banking 
service 
overflows 
even these 
volume* 

These two encyclopedia steed books ere the detailed official 
history of the Ddi lchi Bank, founded in 1873 as the first bank 
In Japan. They are an indication of the vilal role we have played 
In business and economic progress for near ly a century. Today, 
for any business you have with Japan, it is our pleasure to pro¬ 
vide you with reliable, modern banking service backed by 02 
years of expot lence. 



THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 

lirAD f>rP(T- VdruMurhl, Pi.-ycrfa-lit. Tokyf 
CAB!rn : -fir .nrriK" B aiwhncUo.t Urcickoiil JapiO 
N‘ VV *iOUK fy.l f.iX 1. 0 E.ejil.’.ay, New Yc:k b, N.Y., U.S.A. 

IflhtON bKANUl: yi'.m i-c Mo'iso, Lortlon F.’.ill, lc>.don E.C, 2, Cnplar# 
fWCA'dO tURPi H o\M M U) fiCC; 31 Soi.ili rcd.Ufft Si., Clilcaio 3, 111., L'.S.A. 
AobQU/.UI) lAfttL: Cl>«ki«ng I hit C«o L Ltd., Hong Koag 
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FUJI BANK 
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»» 
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A: 
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&■„ 


speaks 
the language of 
international 
trade and finance] 
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STOCK PRICES 

LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


>2» 



eric-, IMS-66 Jjj** 


TNI BCONOMIST-IXTIL ! 

FINANCIAL 

FT-ACTUARIiS 


INDICATOR 


i 

tIMRB 


INDICBf 



(1953 100) 




(1935100) 

(April 

10, 1962* 

100) 










2*i% “ 

Bargains 

Marknd 

1966 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Ord. 

Yield 

500 

Yield 

Consols 





% 

Index 

% 

Shares 

% 

Yield 


Mar. 16 

414*7 

414 9 

5-28 

346-6 

5-84 

113*01 

5-38 

6-74 

11,107 

.. 17 

416*4 

415-7 

5 27 

347-4 

5 82 

113 32 

5 36 

6-74 

10,3)3 

.. 18 

416*4 

416-4 

5 27 

348-1 

5 81 

111 43 

5-36 

6 74 

10,166 

.. 21 

417*2 

417*8 

5 26 

348-5 

5*81 

113*46 

5)6 

6 72 

11,185 

.. 22. 

4190 

420-6 

5 23 

351*2 

5 78 

113*94 

5*34 

6 72 

11,775 

.. 23 

421*7 

421 3 

5 22 

351 7 

5 77 

114-06 

5 33 

6-70 

11.2)3 

High. 428 6 (February 4. 1966) 

High, 359-1 

High, 

117 II (February 17. 1966) 





(May 3. 1965) 





Low. 361 • 1 (July 5, 1965) 


Low, 313 8 

Low. 99 07 duly 29. 1965) 





(luly 29. 1965) 






Prices, 1965-66 


High 

95»4 

86**,* 

8I> 4 

76» u 

75« 4 

621 4 

95 

961,* 

8*1* 

«T' 

g."« 

90'I 
1041* 
98'* 

102'g 

981* 

83 

1043, 

60 

«l4 


low 

90?| 
82*; 
763* 
7M 2 
70*4 
56'i 

88*4 

89l 2 

53 J g 

81'. 

51*4 

37 


BRITISH FUNDS 
DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Savings Bond. 2*,%.1964-67 

Sivinj[t Bond* 3%. .|960-70 


British Electric 3% .1968-73 

Saving. Bond. 3%.1965-75 

British Electric 3',%.1976-79 

British Transport 3% .1978-88 

Funding 4 % .1960-90 

Funding 6%.1993 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

Treasury 5'j%.2008-12 

War Loan 3h% .. .after 1952 


war Loan .alter ivsi 

Consols 2»,%. 37'g 


High 

25/3 

41/- 

33/3 

M/3 

30/3 

55/6 ! 

77/1*1 
13/3*4 
83/6 . 

31/9 ; 

18/6 
S0/I0>7 1 

52 /- : 

63/9 . 

H 

61/6 

76/- 


Low 


|\<*>(bj(c 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


i*A! 

!»/- 1 

i 94/- 
! 44/1 
,£I4J« 

1 29/1*, 
20/9 


IBl|b House of Fraser.$/- 

11**0 Harks S Spencer 'A\5/- 

7»i 6 United Drapery.5/- 

l*io Woolworth.5/- 


Prica. 
Apr. 4. 
1965 


23/9 

34/4 

28/3 

19/71, 


Price, Price, 

Mar. 16, Mar. 23, 
1966 1966 


Yield. 
Mar. 23. 

1966 

3 


a», 

31/6 

l9/4'i 


ft: 

16*4 b 
2 9b 


85 s $ Australia V 4 % .1965-69 

87*4 Birmingham 4 * 4 %.1967-70 

99 LCC 6 * 4 %.1974 

92*2 Australia 6 %.1974-76 

96*4 Bristol 6 i 2 %.1975-77 

92* 2 Naw Zealand 6 %.1976-80 

67i 3 Northern Rhodesia 6 %... 1978-81 

98*j ICC 6 * 4 %.1988-90 

47*2 Southern Rhodesia 4 * 2 %.. 1967-92 I 

42 ICC 3%.after 1920 1 


Prices, 1965-66 , last 

,Dividend| 

v <->$“>1 


High 

68/4*2 

52/6 

20/5*4 

62/6 

75/9 

49/- 

50/- 

siA* 

44/6 

8S 

30/3 

16/8*4 

35/10*2 

62/6 

51/9 

11/6 

18 /- 

18 /- 

19/6 

14/9 

!s/m , 2 

l7/7*a 

I6/7*, 

59/7* a 
27/9 
26/3 
10/9 
16/10*2 
25/6 
27/3 

24/6 

22/6 

48/- 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


tip 

Ml 

38/3 

46/9 

50/- 


53/- 
39/3 
14/2*4 
, 50/9 
62/6 
' 47/6 
! 39/3 
I 27/9 

n?*»,* 

40/3 
■ 37/- 
. 41/6 
£7*,* 

M/3 

• 0 / 1*2 

26/6 

47/- 

42/3 

8/9 

•3/- 

11/6 

• 6/6 

•1/9 

• 3/7*2 

■ 2/- 

•6/7*2 

•7/4*, 

50/3 

•3/4*} 

•3/- 

EL 

T*’ 

• 2/3 
• 8/6 
20/- 

18/41, 

•6/10*2 

36/3*4 

41/3 

12 / 10*2 

: i4/6 
1 19/9 
I 10/4*, 

, 32/8*4 
I 35/8*4 


8 HP 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Martins.5/- 

Midland. £1 

Nat Provincial.£1 , 

Westminster ' 8 ’.£1 | 54/9 

Australia S N. Z.£1 ' 44/6 

BOLSA.£1 ! 33/6 

Bank of Montreal... .510 '£23»*, t 
Bank of New S. Wales.£1 ! 43/3 

Barclays DCO.£1 ! 39/3 

Chartered.£1 ' 46/6|| 

Hongk'g. A Sliang... .$25 ; £ 8*4 
- _ Nat Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 27/6 
S2-60C 1 Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 £28&4 

Standard Bank.£1 57/9 

Hambros.5/- 27/- 

Hill, Samuel.5/- 12/7*j 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

Schroders.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking ... 5/- 
Mercantile Credit ... 5/- 
United Domlns. T«... 5/- 1 17/3 
I BREWERIES, Etc. 

2*i 0 ! Allied Breweries .... 5/- 
“ ‘ 1 Bass, Mitchels A B. ..5/- 
Charrington United. .5/- 

Distillers.10/- 

Guinness.5/- 

Scottish ANewc. Brew. £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread 'A' .5/- 

BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 

Associated Portland... £1 

BPB Industries.10/- 

Richard “ 


7*i b 
2*30 
3*20 
2 0 
4 0 
8 *) b 
8 b 
6 b 
T2 77» 2 c 
' mb 
6 b 
7*, b 
6/6 b 


10 b 
7*2 0 
5 0 

24 c 
3*2 0 
6*4 b 

11 b 
10 0 
•2*2 h 
14 b 



British Petroleum ... .£1 

Burmah Oil. £1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. [£l 

Shell Transport.5/- *' 

Ultramar.10/— 

ELECTRICAL A RADIO 

AEI. £1 

BICC. £1 

Crompton Parkinson.5/- 

Dacca. 10 /- 

EMI.,.10/- 

Ellioct-Auiomation.. .5/- 

Engllsh Electric. £1 

General Electric.£1 

C. A. Parsons.£1 , w* 

Philips Lamp Works. 10 fl. ll28/6 

Pf essay.10/- 34/4 * 2 

Pya (Cambridge) ... .5/- J 

Radio Rentals.5/- 

A. Reyrolle.£1 

Thorn Electrical.5/- 


51/3* 

49/3 

i!;io* a 

28/4*2 

66 /- 

69/7*,‘ 

•3/9*4 

70/6 

26/9 

15/9 

39/K)V 

53/? 


22/6 

36/- 

31/6 

•9/9 


70/»»,f| 72/9V 

®* * 

| 21/9 


40/4* 

22/6*1 


7-2 

( 4? 

5-2 

5 5 
7-3 
3-6 
61 


1- 3 
I -6 

, 1-8 

I 1,3 

2 - 6 

| II 

2-1 

2-0 


Babcock A Wilcox.... £1 

John Brown. £1 

Cammed Laird .5/- 

Iniernat. Combust... .5/- 

Swan Hunter .. £1 

John Thompson.5/- 

Coventry Gauge.... 10/- 

Alfred Herbert. £1 

Allied Ironloundcrs. .5/- 

Averyi.5/- 

BSA.10/- 

George Cohen.5/- 

Davy-Ashmore.5/- 

Guest, Kean. £1 

Head Wrightson.5/- 

Metal Box. £1 

Raniome A Marlas. . 5/- 

Renold Chains. £1 

Tuba Investments. £1 

Vickers. £1 

Ward (Thos. W.).£1 

Wellman Eng. Corpn. 5/- 
Woodall-Duckham... 5/- 
F00D A TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers .... 10/- 
Assoc. British Foods.. I/- 

Bovril. £1 

Brooke Bond *B*.57- 

Fitch Lovell.2/6 . 

International Stores. .5/- 

L Lyons 'A*.£1 I 

Ranks-Hovli.10/- | 

Reckitt A Colman.. 10/- ! 

Spiders.5/- ' 

Tate A Lyle.£1 1 

Tosco Stores.I/- , 

Unigate.5/- 


16/- 

40/7*2 

50/- 

65/6 

. 3V3 
37/10*, 
I 8 / 3*4 
27/3 
23/6 

tip 

SP 
22/6 
20/6 
10 /- 
12 / 10*2 
48/- 
•*/- 
55/l'j 
•6/4», 
38/9* 
59/- 11 
23/9 
42/9 

• 1/9 

15/6 

28/6 

7/7*2 

• 1/7', 

IP 

52/-1| 

if p 

tip 


52/- 

71/4*, 

ZP' 

tip 

Z, 

58/6 
•08/9 
35/9 
10/8* 
4l/l6*2 
60/- 
68 h 

31/6 

30/9 

6/5*4- 

11/1*3 

% 

3ft,• 

! 21/9 
24/4*3 
27/4*, 
12/4*,* 
9/4*3 
47/3 
•1/6*, 
57/3 
• 4/9* 
42/- 
60/10*3 
23/6 
41/-* 
10/9 
•7/- 

36/3 

ti'/P 

Toi 

50/9* 
27/7*, 
29/3 
• 2/7*, 
30/7*j 
10/- 
* 1/6 


52/3 

71/- 

$r 

% 

, 58/3 
HI/3 
36/- 
10/2*4 
62/Hi 
59/3 
67/6 

31/3 

30/9 

6 /M 3 * 

• •/• *3 
18/6 

5/10'a 
33/6 
59/9* 
21/7*, 
24/9 * 
27/7*3 
•2/4*3* 
9/4*3 
48/6 

• 1/3 
57/6 
14/9* 
62/- 

%'il, 

61/9* 

■ •/- 

17/- 

36/1*2 | 

9/6 
•2/2*4 
50/-* 
2B/I*, j 
29/3 
•2/8*4 1 
30/7*i 

I0/D>4 

11/6*4 


50 

4*9 

4 4 
4*1 
4*7 

4- 4 

5- 5 
3 4 

4- 3 

3 2 

3- 9 
9-B 

5- 3 
3*4 
2 2 

6 4 

7- 2 
9*8 
6*7 
(8 6) 

5 4 
5*8 
4*5 
4*7 

{ tv 

SB 

71 

4- 3 

5 8 

4 5 
5*2 

8- 4 
4-0 
4-8 

6 2 

4*4 

4- 4 
6*4 

5- 3 
4-2 

4- 5 

5- 3 
5-7 
4-8 
51 
65 
1-0 
41 


1-2 

2-0 

1- 7 

2 - 1 
M 
1-8 
15 
2 7 
1-2 
2-3 
18 

• 3 
2 5 
3*1 
4 5 

1*4 
2 1 
0-4 

1*1 

0*5 

1-9 

1 6 
18 
17 

a 

1*2 

2 0 
1-3 
17 

1- 7 

19 

• *9 
0-5 
IS 
0 9 
1*3 

2 1 
2 0 
IS 
If 
2 6 

15 

16 
1-6 

2 - 2 
2 3 
II 
2-4 
l-l 


AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


7 Mar: IS] Mar. 2J, 
Frcs. 1 


Mar. |*| Mar. 23] 

% ' % 


GERHART 

525 j A.E.G. 477 

234 ; Bad'chc. Anilm. 455 

183*5 ! Bayer. 354*2 j 

185 | Commeribank. 426*3' 

576 , Deutsche Bank. 477 j 

172 S' Hoechst Farb. . 456 < 

205 , Kundenkredit . 358 1 

250 Loewenbrau... 960 

276 . Mannesmann .. 164 I 

315 ; Siemens. Sl7*,j 

172-5 Thyssen-Huettfc 141 1 

98 Volkswagen .. 474*, I 

104-1 Herttatt Index 92-20 

High. I OS - 22 

low. 86-85 

Dec. It, I95i 


12 

10 b 
8 0 
4 0 
6*2 0 
4!j0 
14 0 


I2/4*, 14/7*3 I H/9 

15/3 ! 14/IO'j! 15/- 

13/4*,'! 13/7*, j 14/- 
22/9 ! 20/4*3 1 20/6 

- ! 17/6 - 

59/6 
•4/7*a 
1 M/4'J 


__ 5/- t 

b ! Crlttad Hope.5/- I 8/7', 

International Paints ..4/- • I4/I0* a 

London Brick.5/- I 23/3 

“ ■ Portland.5/- 1 26/1 *3 


• Rugby Po« 
t CNEHICAL 


7*i b 
8 0 
12 b 
5 

15 b 
IS b 

8»t0 

10 0 • Albright A Wilton.. .5/- 

5 0 1 Borax Oafd.5/- 

6*30 Fisons. £1 

3*4 0 I ICI. £1 

10 b | Monsanto.5/- ' 

! DRAPRIY A STQRRS, 

12 0 , Boots Pure Drug....5/- 
7 b 1 Montague Burton... 10/- 

6*4 0 1 Debennams.10/- 

19 b ’ Grattan Warehouses 5/- 
25 o ( GUS 'A'.5/- ; 



Citroen 
C. F. Petrol* 

Cie G. d'EIcct 
Machines Bull. 

Pechiney. 206 

Printemps.... 248 

Rhone-Poulenc 285 , 

S.I.M. 309 » 

Saint’Gobain . 176-Si 

Usinor. 100 1 

Index . 104-1 
High. . 112-1 (24.1.66) 

Lew.. . 93*49 (20.7.6J) 

Dec. 31. 19653*100. 


477*, A.K.U. 


, Mar. Ti 

I % 

156 


351*, 


453 ~ Amstar.Roc.6k.lF1. 47-SfPI. 48-1 

347*2 Bijenfcorf. 510*, 500 

429 Heindfcana .... , 482', 

lnterunio(FI.50) FI.I85 
455 K. N. Hoogoven 443*, 

360 Kon. Zout^Ket. 

960 Philipa (FI.25).. b 
•63 Robece (FI.50). f 
503*3 ThomauanAD. F 

(60 Valeurop.I 

Zwanenog(FI20)|l 
Index . 


91-71 
(8.1.65) 

;ViS" 



High. 370 9 (2JA5) 

Lew. 299-6 (16.12.65) 

1953m, t00. 


ITALY I Lire | Lire 

Ass. Generali UII.3S0 110.400 

Breda. i 4.375 ! 4.280 

Edison. ' 3,127 3,090 

Fiat. > 2,895 2.848 


53/6 

45/3 

•3/6 



fra. 

4.740 

4,365 

2,765 

1,566 


4,420 
4.300 
2,470 
».4T 


2,066 I 2.006 
5,730 5.680 , 

- 3,350 


74 05 (23.2.66) 

49*53 (14.1.65) 
n. 2. 1962. — 


Arbed _ 

Beuo. See. Gen. 

Ciment’iesBrlg. 

Cockerill • Oug. 

Esperance Long 

Hoboken . 

Innovation .... i 3,410 
Petroflna.-.. ... 1,904 
Photo Gavaert. ! 2,032 
Soc. General* . 16,175 

Soflna. 9.660 

Un. Mimere 1/10 < 866 

index. 9 6 25 

High . 105-4 (8.1.65) 

Low. 94-0 {15.12.65) 

Dec. 31, 1963m 100. 


Kr. 

291 

401 

190 

248 

285 

160* 

110 


Kr. 

305 

405 

IM 

258 

291 

165 

IBI 

173 

207 


* Ex dividend. 


f Tax fre* fThe net redemption yields allow for un at Is. 3 d. rn L fl Ex capitalisation. Ex rights, tt Equivalent to 8*0 sterling. 


and Nyasaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied & wa Securities. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. " ** Yields In brackets are 


dividend. (e> To earliest date. (?) Flat yield. 


alL (h) After Zambian tax. (/) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or passed. 


Alfa Laval •*.. 

A tea. 

Electrolux ... 

EricsaonB.Kr.50 
Grangosberg .. 

Skand. Bankan. 

Sv.CaMulon . 

1.878 15v. Handels bank 
1,950 | Tandatk.B.Kr.50| 196 . 

16,275 Index . 238-45 246-98 

9.460 High . 267-70 (I8.B.65) 

830 Low. 238-45 (14.3.66) 

95 44 Dee. 29, 1956m too. 

N08WAY . % % 

Borgons Prlv'bk.j 150 155 

.Borregaard..,. 166 163 

1 Norsk Hydro. . 1 2$2*: 225 

( 0 ) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, 
(p) Resulting from split of Federation of 


on forecast dividend. 
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THE ECONOMIST MARCH W* lfty 


Hi«h 

72/A 

31/4 

70/- 

£fk 

*m/3 : 

38/3 * 

It 

132/4 . 

57/3 
41/3 
40/3 
•1/3 

17/3 I 
33/11,* i 
«!- ! 
20/9 ! 

38/101) 
44/1') , 
20/41) 
31/4 , 

35/9 

30/4*2 


-,(«)(fc}(cV 

Low ! % 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


44/4 

Vt 

36/3 

82/4 

40/3 

27/3 

8*4 

97/4 

37/- 

28/3 

30/9 

42/3 

IV- 

i 

W' 

37/10*2 

WP 

22 /- 


44/4 

47/- 

14/7*1 

31/4 

42/- 

23/7*1 

57/3 

21/9 

37/- 

45/3 

51/9 

42/3 

29/9 

31/- 

24/- 

26/4 


• 37/4 
; 57/4 
13/7*1 
' 21/4 
48/4 
17/9 
38/7* 7 

47/- 

44/3 

25/9 

21 /- 

14/4 

14/4 

I7/7*) 


rail a • 

4 o ’ 

14 b 

43*, o 
i 15 b 
t40 c 
, 25 b 
! 15 h 
50 5 
/ 14 a 
t40 a 
• t3IU<* 
261)0 
11*4 5 

5 <t 
12', b 
I7*, e 
4 c 

.?>: 

7 4 
2% o 

9 a 
loy 

2*i o 

5%b 

20 b 
30 b 
I4*i a 
7 o 
8 *t 4 

10 a 
10 b 
10 n 

15 a 
9 o 
7 a 


34/3 , 29/- 
3S/3 27/3 
34/4 . 27/- 


30/7* j 

82 

44/4 

10/3 

14/3 

11/4 

31/9 

19/- 

25/9 

41/3 

54/3 

48/4*1 


, 23/- 
12 / 10 *). 
27/1», I 
19/- [ 

16/9 

' 32/6 1 

8/6 1 i 

9/4*, 

9/4*, , 
2I/M 7 
i3/io»,: 
. 19/4 : 

; 29/3 
1 38/9 ’ 

. 38/4 ■ 


10 

4 o 
20 o 
t6%b 
7 92b 

• b 

11 a 
37', o 

5 a 

10 a 

12 6 
10 n 
13 

35 b 


: INSURANCE 

Bi-iRvinu. . 

Commence! Union 
Equity 6 Law Life.. 
General Accident. 
Guardian . .. 

Leya* 6 General... 
North*™ A Empl.. 

Peari. 

Prudential 'A* .... 

Royal. 

Royal Exchange .. 
MOTORS 6 AIRCRAFT 

Birflald. 

Br itish Motor .... 

Jaguar Can *A\ , . 

Hoorn Motors 'A' 
Leyland Motors . 

Bristol Aeroplane 
Hawker $idde<oy 

Rolk'Royce.£1 

Oowty Group. 10/- 

Ounlop Rubber .... 10/- 

Joteph Lucas.£1 

Tnplex Holdings ... 10/- 
PAPfeR A NEWSPAPERS 

Finannai News.5 1 - 

Fmancnl Times.. .. 5/- 
Intcinar Publishing 5'- 
New, of the World . 5/- 
W H Smith A Son A' £1 
Thomson Org'n 5. ' 

Bowarci Paper _ 1 1 

Bntivh Pnminy .5/' 

Bunt 1 Pulp.5/- 

Recd Paper.£1 

Wiggins Teape .... 

Colvtllet . 

Dorman Long 




( Mar? 14 
4984. 

1944 

10/- 

48/- 

! 49/4*; 

72/4 

10/- 

22/9 

. 24/9 

27/4 

..£1 

49/3 

- 64/4 

44/10* 

.5/- 

5b 

7 'l 

7'u 

.*/- 

42/3 

44/4 

44/- 

.5/- 

90/- 

,101/3 

102/4 

.5/- 

49/9 

49/4 

49/4 

■5/- 

29/9 

33/4 

33/- 

5/- 

9 

10*., 

*0>, b 

.£1 

*121/1 

117/4 

117/6 

.1/- 

10*) 

51/- 

50/9 

. 1 

29/6 

37/3 

38/6 

5/- 

14/3* 

35/4 

| 35/3 

.. £1 

73/3 

, 72/3 

1 71/3 

■5/- 

15/- 

16/3* 

16/1+ 

.5/- 

14/8*4 

13/Mi 

13/Mi 

.5/- 

30/ - 

1 30/6 

31/M, 

.4/- 

7/M, 

7/7') 

1 7/6b 

..£1 

51/6 

52/6 

53/- 


. 10 /- 

..£1 


IS/IO*, 

29/10*1 

35/IO'i 

I7/I0h 

29/41, 

32/9" 

24/10*7 

44/9 

66/9 

I S/9 

27/3 

51'- 

20/i* 

45/9 

19/3 

27/9 

51/6 

46/*» 

28/6 

25/3 


19/- 

37/4*; 

42/4' 

15/3 

29/M, 

30/9 

/2/M, 

. 40/6 
59/6 J 
18/M. 4 
2J/9 
6 i ■- 
• 1.6 
35.9 
12/M 
15/6 
63/4* 
49/9 

32/Mi 

22/4«i 


2 b 

L.mtuhire Steel .. 

19/1 

/0/9 

8 b 

South Durham.. . 

18/- 

|»*/9 

10 ii 

Si»>el Cu of Walen. 

19'- 

n io* 

7*, b 

Stewart-. A Uoydi. . 

32/3 

•9/6 

10 b 

|o i Sunn 

30/1 


9 b 

United Steel 

MISCEL* AMEOUS 

79/3 

29,3 

26 a 

Aua< Bt itnh PiLtutr S/■ 

21/1o*. 

29'M 


a Asset Television ‘A’. 5/■ 


Win Burd 
B'-ccIt tin Gioup 
*5oo*’»-v ■. 

Bnn\h Miuh ... 

Bfitr.li Oxygen 
driif h Ropai 
butm't .... 

De La Rue.10/- 

Ora,;e« . !», - 

Gevte>.ner 'A*. 5/* 

Glaxo . 10/- 

Har r«on A Cr. Defd .. £ I 
Hoover A*. 5/- 


£1 

. 5/ 

. 10 /- 

a 

5/■ 

5'- 

I 


14/2*, 
29/M, 
I9'I0*. 
19'- 
41 / M % 

9 *' M) 
II/- 
10/9 
7/' 6 
16/10*7 
JS/3 
31/3+ 
42/3* « 
45/3 


^1 //. 
30/- 
27/4 
21 /M. 

34/ 

9/3S 

13/6 

9/10*, 

27/10*, 

15/9 

22/3 

37/6 

51 /- 

39/6 


20/4*, 

38/7*7 

46/1*7” 

15/7*7 

29/1 *, 

31/ 

22/3 

39'- 
57 *•> 
ln'10 1 , 
23/6 
62/. 

21 / b 
56/4' 2 
12 / 

35/4*i 

64/3 

49/6 

33/- 

22/3 

21/3 

19/10*, 

24/6 

29//', 

29/9 

30/- 

29/6 

22 / 

30/ 

28/» 

21 / 

34/ 

9/ 

11/4*2 
10 /- 
27/10 
15/7*7 
22/3 
37/3 
50/6 
J9/6 


Frieds, 

High 


1945-46 

Low 


La dt 




-w—i ORDINARY 
5)<c)j STOCKS • 



5 1 

1-8 

•04/- 

85/6 

I0* 2 b 

(6 9) 

2 1 

48/4 

26/9 

4T)b 

6-4 

14 

20/9 

16/- 

12 b 



38/9 

27/- 

5 a 

4 3 


14/4 

12/3 

IS o 

5 1 


23/1*1 

16/- 

II a 

3 3 


34/7*, 

21/Mj 

9 o 

3 8 


13/4 

11/41) 

4 b 

40 


24/4*) 

18/3 

15 a 

2 S 


18/- 

*5/1*2 

3*2 a 

4 1 


25/4*2 

21 /lb 

20 b 

4-4 


43/7*2 

34/9*4 

8*46 

3 5 


34/H) 

30/- 

10 6 

5 0 



71« 

8 45b 

5 3 


12/3 

8/3 

10 b 

3 1 

1 9 

|J2l/3 

238/9 

50 a 

7 6 

1-6 

24/1 *, 

17/- 

16b b 

2 8 

3 9 

16/9 

86/6 

' 2M,i. 

2-1 


46/J 

98/9 

15 a 

4 3 

2 0 

16/1 

9I/I0», 

128 b 

6 6 

2 0 

53/9 

121/3 

140 b 

6 2 

1 7 

45/71, 

101 / 10 *. 

45 d 

(5 0) 


96/101, 

60/ 

8* 4 b 

5 8 


236/3 

198/9 

200 b 

5 4 


75/- 

30/ 

22 ;, b 

5 4 


15/3 

II '1 

7*,r 

(5 6 ) 


!\f - 

54/3 

69 b 



93/9 

142/6 

140 b 

1-2 

2-9 

210 

5M.4 

S3 05 c 

t -2 

) / 

24/4*, 

M/- 

4/', b 

5-6 

1 8 

35/Mj 

74/J 

17',h 

6-4 

1 7 

21/6 

11 1 9 

20 b 

4 0 

2 0 




6 S 

1 4 

14 

15/- 

N,i b 

5 3 

1 8 

21 '9 

16/9 

4 a 



18/3*, 

13/3 

1*,« 

7 5 


l7/7 ' 2 

29/ ) 

M r 

5 3 


57/. 

44/M, 

7*, 6 

5 7 


32/6 

24/6 

7 b 

9 7 


42/3 

33/- 

/ b 

12 6 


18/7*2 

ll/IO', 

15*70 

3 8 


22/9 

18/3 

l 8 *jo 

12 1 

1 0 

66/1 

50/ 

12 b 

8 2 

1 0 

21/10*7 

*6/7', 

4', a 

8 4 

1 3 

13/7*1 

10/2*4 

8 a 

10 8 

1 1 

47/6 

36/4*, 

4i,o 

io a 

1 0 

14/ 2*, 

9/1 1 •j 

7i,b 



16/- 

10/9 

IS c 

5-1 

2 9 




5 1 

2 1 

27/- 

20 /- 

n 

(6 6/ 

2 4 

7/1*1 

45/ 7*7 

25 a 

(4 II 

1 5 

18 >’6 

14/9 

61, <1 

8 1 

2 1 

I7'9 

11/5', 

9 d 

6 6 

1 9 

JJ/9 

25/6 

IS'*b 

6 0 

1 1 

29/7*7 

23//', 

12 ', 0 

6 0 

1 8 

64/3 

47/9 

8 a 

5 S 

1 2 

H/9 

15/- 

3 a 

5 4 

1 7 

H/- 

23/7', 

8 * j a 

3 8 

2 9 




4-0 

2 7 

51/- 

40/6 

Wife 

4 3 

18 

£5/3 

12/6 

Nil a 

6 3 

2 1 

J/7*, 

2/5*4 

10*,,0 

6 3 

1 5 

3 / • 0 ■ > 

2/1 M, 

5 a 


.128/9+ 

113/9 

78/M, 

213/9+ 

40/- 

12/3 

57/9- 


Hudson's Bay ... 

ICT. 

i Mecca 'A'. 

National Canning_ 

Pillar Hldg.2/- 

Powell Duffryn .... 10/- 
Rank Organisation... §/- 
Scliwoppes .. 

Sears 'A' ... . 

Steetley.5/ 

Thomas Tilling ......4/ 

Turner A Newell.£ 

Unilever.5/- 

Unilever NV .I2fl 

United Glass.5/- 

MINES 

Anrlo-American ...10/- 271/3* 

Charter Cont . 5/- 19/7* 

Consolid. Gold Fields. £ I 95/9 
General Mining . ... £1 
Union Corpoiation. .2/6 
Free Sure Geduld. 5/- 

W Driefontem.10/- 

Wesiern Deep A".. . £1 
Western Holdings .. .5/- 
Roan Selection Til . £1 

Tanganyika Con-. .,10/- 
Z Angio-Amei . . 10/- 
De Beers Defd Reg.. .5/- 151/1 * j 1 
Internal, Nirkel ..n.pv 

London Tm. 4!~ 

RTZ .10/- 

Tronon .5/- 

SHIPPINC 

Anglo Nornes, .£1 

Bru & Com'wcalth 10,- 

Cuiu'd . £1 

Furneis Withy.£1 

Ocean Steam.£1 

P A O Defd.LI 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bios. £1 

Carrington A Dewhsi 5/- 
Cotiriaulds . .5/- 

Wesr Riding Worsted . £ I 

Woolrombers . £1 

Caliro PnntOi •> . .. .5/- 

Coat% Patons A B . £| 

English Sewing Cotton 5, - 
Viyel*.i lilt. . , 5/- 

TRUSTS A PROPERTY 
Allunre Trust 5/- 

BFT A’ Defd. 5/- 

Cabie A Wnelei-. 5/- 
Philiu Hill 5/ 

InHn trial A Cenei al 5/ 

City Cenn*: Props 5/- 
Cir/ l.ond h* al Prop £1 
Land Securities. 10/— 

Lond Cnty Freehld 10/ ■ 

TEA A RUBBER 
Cons Tea A Lands.... £1 
iokai (Assam) ... £1 

Highlands A Lowlandsl/- 
London Asian> 2/- 


..£1 92/3 

100/6 

105/- 

3-7 

! 

..£1 44/J 

37/7*2 

27/3 

6-t 


.5/ r 17/- 

18/4*2 

IB/6 

6 2 

lb 

.£1 . 29/M, 

35/3 

35/6 

7 0 

1 1 *1 

.2/- , 14/IOb 

13/3*4 

13/4*2 

4 9 

1 1 •( 

10/- 19/4'j 

21/- 

20/6 

5 4 


.5/- , 24/6 

29/9 

31/9 

3 3 

• i *5 

.5/- 12/- 

13/- 

13/3*4 ■ 

5 1 


.5/- 19/6*4* 

20/7*2* 

20/4*7* 
•5/10*2 : 

6 1 


.5/- 20/1*2 

15/9 

5 0 

: 1 6 

• 4/- 23/6 1 

22/- + 

122/9* * 

S 4 


..£1 42/- . 

36/4* a 

! 36/3 

5 9 


.5/- , 3I/9'*' ' 

30/- 

. 30/4*, ; 

41 

3 0 

12 n. . 87,i 

7>ii 

. 7*2 

3 3 

. 3 0 

-5/- II/M 7 

10/4*2 1 

■ 10/10*1* 

6 9 

0 8 


321/3 
23/3 
116 ; - 
I36/I0' 2 !l 16/3 
108/9 |l08/9 


230/- 
66/3 
14/9 
68/6 
. * .192/6 
5167*) jl!93*2 

16/10*7! 21/7*2 
28/7*, || 33/9 
18/6 17/3 


120 /- 
23/3 
116/9 
120/M) 
110/- 
1136/10*2 135/7*7 

hw 


79/4» : 
225/- 
1 44/6 
14/6 
49/- 
190/- 
*207*) 
22/1 *, 
34/4 
17 /- 


3 8 
5-7 
5 4 
5-8 
1-8 

8 B 
(4 3) 
3 8 
7 I 

9 4h 
5 2 

14 5h 
53 
2 4 
9-5 
5-1 


1 14 

2 5 

3 0 
1-2 

I -7 
4-9 
1-2 
1-2 
14 

II 
2-2 

1-4 

20 

1-0 


34/3 

, 19/» 

19/6 . 

21 


19 

21 /- 

20/7*7 

5 8 


I5y3i, 

14/9 

15/10*7 

6 3 


30/- 

. 2 ’/’ 

29/10*7; 

7 4 

IB 

51/9 

51/6 j 

5 4 

2-6 

27/4* 

28/4*7 

28/6 , 

7 0 

0-7 

39/6 

39/9 

39/6 

6 1 

1-7 

14/3 

18/1*2 

• 8 / 1*7 • 

4 8 

20 

19/ 

20/9 

20/6 

6 1 

1-7 

54/6 

19/10* 

63/9 

63/6 

5 7 

1-5 

1 IB/3 

18/3 

7 7 

10 

10/9*4 

11/6*4 

• 1/7*7* 

6 9 

1-8 

40/9 

43/10', 

45/6 

5 9 

I 7 

10/S' , 

*3/3 

J3/3 

5 7 

1 -8 

14/-’ 

15/3 

15/41, 

4 9 

2 0 

24/3 

26/- 

26/9 

3 9 

1-2 

49/10* 

54/9 

55/- 

5 7 

1-7 

18/6 

16/4*7 

17/3 

3 9 

1-5 

15/P 

16/M, 

16/6 

4 8 

1 2 

29/9 

3I/I0 ' 7 

31/7*2 

4 3 

1 *2 

27/7'; 

27/5*4 

27/9 

5 4 

1-2 

53/6 

62/10*. 

61/6 

5 2 

II 

IS/IO* 

17/3 

• 7/J 

4 5 

1*1 

24/9 

M/4*) , 

27/9 | 

66 

Ml 

43/- 

i 52/3 

53/- ’ 

161 

1-5 

20/9 

13/- ! 

12/6 ' 

16 3 

1-5 

1/0*4 

3/7', 

3/6*4 

II 7 

1-5 

1/7', 

3/l0»j 1 

3/9*4 


1-7 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



16 

$ 

~TGT 

23 

S 


~R7T 

16 

% 

RTT 

23 

$ 

Ateh. Topeka.. 

.» 36** 

37 s , 

Gen. Electric .. 

r ioi% 

I09«) 

Can. Pacific ... 

56*a 

577, 

General Foods. 

• 76*. 

74% 

Pennsylvania... 

. 60 

637, 

General Motors 

96*4 

95% 

Union PeciAc .. 

. 39*4 

41 *a 

Goodyear. 

42*i 

14', 

Amei. Electric. 

.' 39», 

39*4 

Gulf 6 i*. 

52*4 

«% 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

. 57', 

57’, 

Heinr . 

41% 

43+ 

Cons. Edison .. 

. 39*i 

39 

Int, But Mach., 

500 

512 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 

66 *, 

68 *, 

Int Harvester.. 

46 7 a 

J 8 '* 

Western Union 

47*, 

I 46*, 

Inter. Nickel .. 

91% 

91«, 

Alcoa.. 

.1 85. 

85*, 

Inter. Paper ... 

31 

30*4 

Aluminium.... 

. 34'a 

35', 

Kennecott. 

126', 

125*4 

Amer. Can. ... 

. 52*. , S3H 

Litton Inds. 

71% 

77% 

Am. Smelting.. 

. 72 

. 70 

Monsanto .... 

79', 

79 

Am. Viscose ... 

91*4 

102 

Nat. Distillers 

32*4 

. 33*i 

Anaconda. 

.j 8 M 1 - 

i 87*4 

Pan-American . 

55*4 

59% 

Beth. Steel_ 

J 35', 

34 

1 Procter Gamble 

62*, 

66 

Boeing. 

.1143*4 

150', 

Radio Corpn... 

50*4 

53 

Celanese. 

. 70*, 

7l*i 

Sears Roebuck . 

57*4 

5 Z‘* 

Chrysler. 

• 52', 

51% 

Shell Oil. 

58 

58*4 

Col. Palmolive. 

. 25*4 

26', 

Socony-Mobil.. 

SS'4 

90*, 

Crown-Zellar . 

. 52 

53', 

Stand. Oil Ind . 

42‘, 

44% 

Distillers-Seag.. 

. 33*4 

, 34», 

Stand Oil N.J . 

75*4 

74*4 

Douglas. . 

84', 

- 94 

’ Unton>Carbide 

1 62% 

42% 

Dow Chemical. 

.1 701, 

73*4 

U.S. Steal. 

48% 

49*, 

Du Pom. 

.211*4 

210 *, 

Waft. Electric . 

«o% 

63% 

East. Kodak ... 

. Il 6 *i 

IIS', 

Woolworth .. 

27% 

26*) 

Ford Motor ... 

5H, 

51*, 

< Xerox. 

228 

242*4 


Stftndard And Poor's Indicts (1941-43 10) 


1966 

425 

Industrials 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

Bonds 

! Yield 

1 % 

Feb. 23 

97 86 

| 3 04 

•1 85 

4 70 

March 2 

95 41 

! 3 12 

81 29 

4 76 

• 

95-14 

3 14 

•1-76 

4 71 

16 

93 89 

3 19 

•2 23 

4 66 

« 

95-24 

i 3*15 

82 80 

4 60 


425 Induoriale:—High. 108 40 (Ffb. 9, 1944),- 
Low, 84 43 (|une 18. IH5). 


Money Market Indicators 


Thi-ro was a verv slitlir narrowing o( existing covorul arbitrage margins in New York’s favour this 
week both on Treasury bills and on exchanges of Huro-dollar against United Kingdom local authority 
deposits. Spot sterling declined further, but the discoum on forward sterling and the annual interest j 
cost of forward exchange cover remained practically unchanged. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) 


D.ite 

Tender 


1965 
Mar. 19 


Oct. 29 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1966 
)en. 7 

„ 14 

.. 21 
.. 28 

Feb. 4 
.. 11 
.. 18 
.. 25 

Mar. 4 
.. H 



Applied 

tor 

Average 

Allotted 

Offered 

rate ol 

at Max. 


Allotment 

Rate 

9f-Doy 


5. 

d. 

% 

180 0 

316 4 

129 

10 70 

25 

180 0 

418 7 

108 

9-59 


ISO 0 

323 7 

109 

2 67 

35 

200-0 

416 7 

109 

4 09 

23 

1800 

319-0 

109 

2-90 

3S 

180 0 

382 1 

107 

10-72 

54 

180 0 

414-1 

107 

5 32 

30 

190 0 

337 4 

109 

4 64 

46 

190 0 

310 9 

no 

3 76 

49 

180 0 

345 1 

no 

5 88 

41 

180 0 

372 4 

no 

5 06 

20 

170 0 

287 9 

, no 

5 20 

41 

170 0 

337 0 

1 109 

9 73 

48 

160 0 

365 1 

109 

8 33 

26 : 

150 0 

300 2 

109 

8 03 

17 

ISO 0 

287 9 

no 

1 22 

25 

150 0 

289 0 

III 

3 91 

19 

160 0 

111 5 

112 

1-90 

18 

1600 

304 4 

112 

4-78 

21 

170 0 . 

332 7 

112 

4-49 

19 . 

200 0 

413 9 

112 

2-26 

40 

180 0 • 

313 8 

M2 

1*24 

41 


Tender 

luua 

Our* 

Standing 


2.350 0 

2.590 0 

2.590 0 
2.530-0 
2.530 0 
2.500 0 

2.480 0 
2.450 0 
2.420 0 
2.410-0 
2.400-0 


2.390 0 
2.370 0 
* 2.360 0 
2.340-0 

2.310 0 
2.280-0 
2.230 • 
2.210 0 

. 2.190 0 
’ 2.180 0 


KEY MONEY 

AND 

ARBITRAGE 

rates 

London 



March 23 

Bank Race (from 

% 

Buro-aterling deposits: 

7%. 3/6/65) .... 

6 

fin Pons) 

%, 

Deposit rates 


2 days’ notice 

5 * 1 - 6 * 4 

7 days' nnuce. 


3 months'_ 

6*2-7 

Clearing bank, ... 

4 



Discount houses 

4 

NEW YORK 


Local authorities 

6 %- 6 % 

Treasury bills: 


1 months’ fixed: 


March 16. 

. 4 72 

Local authorities 

6 %- 6 *j 

March 23. 

. 4 58 

Finance houses ... 

6 * 4 - 6 % 

Market paper: 


Call monoy: 


Bank bills .. .. 

. 5 00 

Clearing banks’ 


Cent, of deposit. 

. 5-25 

minimum. 

4% 

Sterling: 


Dey*to*day spread 

4*i-5*. 

Spot rate. 

$2 79%*-%, 

Market dUcount racoa 

Forward rate 1 

3 

(3 months): 


months'). 

. »l^«M 


Treasury bilb .... 5** ja 

Bank bilb. 5*»u-6 

Finn trade bills.. . 7-7*£ 

fiuro-dollar dnpneita- 
7 days' notice .... 5*§-5 4 g 

3 monthi’... 5*2-4 


Forward cover 

(3 months'): 

Annual mt. cost .. I 1 »- J, «% , 
Inveatmont Currency 


Investment *.22**1,.. 
Security i .... 1% disc. 




March iHth tenders (or Vi-rfsy Mlb at C9V l is. Ud, 
41 per cent, higher tenders being allouAd m M.. 
’ for this week wet for £180 mill Ion 91-day biH*.' 


' On March 18th tenders for 91-day Mila at £98 lit. 0d, luro-doTleWUK I 
secured 
The 


Clvfrail Arblfrigt Marglnc 

Showing the dtffe/entialt in rotes on £/$ assets, adjiutnd fbr 
the cost ef forward exchange cover. 

In fevour of 
Last weak: Thb week: 

N. Y6rk *32 N. York *,* 


N. York 
N. York 


N. York *• 
N. York ha 














































Economist march i«M 


Amnwmm -woridwids for every nood 



A 

Basic Blocks 


The 40 companies of Mitsubishi are the basic blocks 
of the Japanese economy. A broad claim 7 You would¬ 
n't think so If you lived in Japan and saw how Mitsu¬ 
bishi affects the dally life of all Japanese people. 
Heavy and light Industry from tankers to home appli¬ 
ances, transportation, insurance, banking, and trading 
— the Mitsubishi THREE DIAMONDS mark on tens of 


thousands of products and services comes first on any 
block in Japan. It has meant quality to the Japanese 
for 100 years. 

We have 278,000 people worldwide ready to help lay 
the foundation for your business with Japan. Plan to 
build with the basic blocks pf the Japanese economy, 
the 40 Integrated companies of MITSUBISHI 


tfba. yfaoao son«Mfr MlTMJBMHt ■HOM MAMMA. LIS. (Oonorol Importers A Caporters) Hood Pffloo: Mi 
Z.Z. 4 Tc:. C — *1M Qvonaoa Trpdo Motwortc OuooaoMorf. HomOuro, Porta. MNono. Madrid. Athono, 
•Mill BANK.LTD. I Olfluo MorunouoM, Tokyo, Jooon London Bronah: 7 BlroWn Lono. London 1^. I 1 


tho world MITBUBMMI BANK. LTb7 


Hood Pffloo: MorunouoM, Tokyo, Japan London 

-o.Booflrod —-- 

l ToL MIN 


r molar ok 
aw York, L 






Ansett of Australia 



chooses Skyvan 


Three Skyvans have been ordered by Ansett M.A.L. famous for operational efficiency—are meticulous 

whose operations serve the entire Australian con- in their requirements. 

tinent as well as New Guinea and Papua. All these add up to the choice of Skyvan. 

Flying conditions in New Guinea are among the Skyvan is^ powered by the Astazou XII made by 
toughest in the world. Airfields are hot and high, Turbomeca who have supplied over 14,000 turbines 
landing strips are short and servicing facilities are to some 50 different countries. These engines are 
limited.Thestandardsofthe Australian Department backed throughout the world by Bristol Siddeley's 
of Civil Aviation are stringent, and Ansett—world international after-sales service. 


SKYVAN 


SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LTD - LONDON AND BELFAST 















